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Arabella, “would amount to five millions, if 
not more. Only conceive it— nvB millions !” 

"You. will meet %ith no symmtiiy from 
.Lady Castlctowera," said the ISisnop’s wife, 
significantly. 

“ BvidentlyUQt. Tbougli, if there were really 
a coronet in prospect . . . 

“ I think there i$ a coronet in prospect,” said 
Mrs. Buiiyok . 

Lady Arabella shook her head, 

“ Nomoro than there is aerown matrimonial,” 
said she. “I am a close observer of young 
people, and 1 know quite wmll what direction the 
Barrs inclinations take.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ He is. over head and ears in love with 
Mademoiselle Colonna,” said Lady Arabella, 
confidentially. “ And has been, for years.” 

“ Does Lady Castlfitowers know it?” 

“I think not.” 

“And do you snppobe they are secretly en- 


■i 

) 


i 


i 


“ Ok dear no ! Mademoiselle Coloima, I be- 
lieve, discourages his attentions— greatly to her 
crediL” 

“It is a tnarriage that would, be highly dis- 
tasteful to Lady Castletowcrs,” observed Mrs. 
Banyoh. 

“It would break her heart,” said Lady 
Arabella. 

“ She is ambitions.” 

“ — and poor. Poor as a mouse.” 

If Lady Gastletowers liad not been a Countess, 
a Holmc'-Ifien'cpoint, and the daughter of an 
Earl, Lady Arabella Walfcingshaw could scarcely 
have forgiven her this fact. She was one of that 
large majority who regard poverty as a crime. 

futhc mean while. Miss Hatherlon had found 
that Saxon cpuld not only dance, but, when the 
first shyness of introduction had worn off, could 
actually talk. So she set herself to draw him 
out, and his naivete amused her excessively. 

“ I don’t mean to let you Imnd me to a seat, 
and get rid of me, Mr. Trefalden,” she said, 
when the quadrille was over, and the dancers 
were promenading up and down tho hall. “ You 
must sit down in this quiet little nook, and talk 
to roe. I want you to tell me ever so much 
■more about Switzerland.”, 

" I am glad to find any one who cares to hear 
about it,** said Saxon. “It is a subject of' 
which I am never weary.” 

"I dare say not. I only wondef how you; 
can endure tins life of %sel and glitter after 
the liberty of the mouatains. Are you not 
disgusted with the insincere smiles, and polite ^ 
falsehoods of soroefar P ' ’ 


Saxcm looked at her whih dismay. 

“'What do you mean?” he said. , “Theworld 
has been, very kind to me. I never dreamt that 
its smiles were fjlse, of its kindness insincere." 
Miss Hatherttm laughed. 

“ You*Jl find it out,” she said, "when you’ve 
livbd in it a Httae longer.” 

“I hope jw»t I should be very unWbv if 
Ithou|h{so.” , 

f Wollj then, don’t think so. Enjojr yoiur 


illusions as long as yon can. I liavc outlived 
mine long ago; and I’m sorry for it. But let 
us talk of something pleasanter — of Switzcrlaud. 
Have you ever hurtedtho chamois?” 

“Hundretta d timea.” 

“How charming! High up, I suppose, 
among the snows ?” 

“Among the snows, along the edges of 
precipices, across the glaciers — wherever th.o 
chamois could spring, or the foot of the hunter 
follow,” replied Saxon, with enthusiasm. 

“ That’s really dangerous sport, is it not ?” 
asked the heiress. 

“It Is less dtmgerous to the practised moun- 
taineer than to one who is new to the work. But 
there can be no real sport without danger.” 

"Why so?” 

“Because sport without danger is mere 
slaughter. The risks ought never to be all on 
the side of a helpless beast.” 

“That is just and. generous,” said Miss 
Hatherton, warmly. 

Saxou blushed, and looked uncomfortable. 

“1 have not only been over a glacier, bnt 
down a crevasse, after a clmmois, many a time,” 
said be, hurriedly. “ I shot one this very spring, 
as he stood upon an ioo-ridge, between tu'O 
chasms. I ought not to have done it. I oiight 
lo have waited till he got to a more open spot ; 
but, having liiim well witliin range, i brought 
him down. When I reached the spot, however, 
there was my chamois wedged half way down 
a deep, blue, cruel-looking crevasse— and 1 had 
no alternative but to get him out, or leave him.” 

“ So you cut steps in the icc, as one secs in 
the pictures in the Alpine-club books !” 

“No — I simply tied the cord that every 
mountaineer carries, round the stock of my 
rifle— fixed the gun firmly across the rnoutli of 
the chasm — and let myself down. Then I tied 
another cord round my chamois, and when I had 
reached the top again, 1 drew him up after me. 
Nothing is easier. A child can do it, if he is 
used to the ice, and is not afraid. In all glacier 
work, it is only the rash and the timid wlio are 
in danger.” 

“ And what other sport do you get ?” asked 
Miss Hatherton. “Arc there any eagles about 
the mountains of the Orisons P” 

“Not so many as. there used to be. I have 
not shot more than five or six within these lust 
three years ; but I robbed many an eagle’s nest 
when I was a boy. Then, you know, we have 
the stcinbok.and in winter, the wolf; and some- 
times we get the chance of a brown bear.” 

“ Have you ever shot-a bear, Mr. Trefalden ?” 
said Miss Hatherton, intensely invested. 

“ I have shot two,” replied Saxon, with a 
flush of boyish pride, “and made sledge-rugs of 
their skins. You have never been in Switzer- 
land?” 

“Oh yes I have," replied Miss Hatherton; 
“ but only in the beaten tracdc8,aad under t,he 
custody of a oouriix, like a maniac with a 
keeper.” 

“ Ah, you reallyknownotliing^^of the eonntry,” 
said Saxon, “norof the people. TheSwiUerlaiid 
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that the Swiss loves, is that wild, i&ee, tipper our national dance— tl» onll dance I ever 
i-egion where there are neither roods nor hotels, knew, till 1 learned these;, Hddoos quadrilles a 
tourists nor guides; but only forests; few ; . • ’ 

and op^ plateaus, tbehanniof llheniairmot* the In another moment he hiid hocked the 
ptannigan, and the chamods ^ heiress's waist with his arm, and %i^ 

“1 nenrer saw but one chamms,” said Hiss, round the hall with her in those, smooth,: «pr:ilt 
Hatherton,“ and that «ns a poor .lot melancholy' circles whidi no dancers, however goad/ m 
creature in a cage.” < exfiCBth like the Oemums and Swiss. 

Of coarse yon iiever vxndied Swikerland in Hatherton was delighted ; fmr she valued a good 
winter P** partner ahove idlthi^, and SanonVas the best ' 

"Ob dear no.” > waltswr in the rotan. 

" And yet that is the most glorions tame of Sim wonld willingly have danced and talked 
all, when plateaus are all elieeted wiU) tmow, wdh him dl the r^t of evening ; , for bliss 
and the great peaks rise above them like marble Hatherton liked to be amused, anl eared vefy 
obeli^, and even the pines stand, out white little for the remarks of lookers-on ; wliile 
against the deep bine sky. It 'is like a world Saxon, pleased with her Idunt cOrdlalhy^, would 
awaiting the creatiem of emoar.” with equal rearhness have gone On waltzuig, and 

“ What an enthusiast yoa are,” laughed Hiss praismg a, Swiss till it was time to baud 
Hatherton. her to her 'lliffriage. But this was pet to be. 

" I love my country,” replied Saxon., Lady Castletowers, who, iu her ^'**1^*7 

“ I'ou need not tell me that. Bnt what can hostess, always- knew what her gttests were 
yon do in winter, snowed up in those wild doing, was by no means disposed to permit imy 
valleys?”. such proceemng ; so she desratched her son to 

I “ Wc are not snowed up. We have sledges ; dance with the heiress, and, havmg sent for 
and the deeper the snow lies on the roads and Saxon, herself Imnded him over to Miss Colonua 
passes, the netter our sledges fly along. You ‘ for the next quadrille. ^ 

should see the Rheinthal between Chur and By this time the arrivals were over, and the 
Thusis, on a bright day in the depth of winter, departures hod begun ; and after supper was 

when the sledges flash, along in the sunshine, served, the rooms cleared rapidly. By tu o 

I and the mr is lull of the music of the bdis.” o’obek, all were gone, save those guests who 

I “ How deh’^tful !” remained for the night, and of these there were 

i " Indeed it is delightful. Tlisn we also skate, ! about a doaen. 

practise with the rifle, carve wooden toys, and Then Viscount and Lady Esher, who had 
I attend to the winter work of our farms; and brought valet and msdd in their suite, retired to 

I sometimes, if there is a wolf or a wild boar about the stately apartments prepared for their re- 

j the neighbourhood, we have a great hnftt by ception ; and the young men aU -went down to 

! torchlight. Winter is the timefor Switzerland"! the Earl’s smoking-room; and the Colonuns, 

I Ask any Swiss who is not a townsman, and he instead of going to bed like the rest of the 

I will teli you the same story.” guests, repaired to the little ^udy in the turret. 

! "1 suppose you mean to <go back there some They had mu^ to talk over. Mr. Thompson, 

i day P" said Miss Hatherton, the liberal member, had bronght <hem iaforraa- ; 

> “Go back!" echoed Saxon. "Why, of tion of Garibaldi, and a packet of letters from j 

course I do. It is my own couuti-y — my friende in London and ^urin; Miss Hatherton | 

home !” and Mr. Walkii^haw had pronused eontribu- j 

" Then if I were to come some Ghrutmas to tions to tlie fund ; and Mm. ifonyon had un- I 

Chur, would you be very kind to me, and show dertakra to distriWte some addresses, and fill 

me some of these winter sports P” up a card, among her friends. With the Esliers 

“That I would !” exclaimed Saxon. "And and Lord Boxhili there was, of course, nothing 

I would buy the loveliest Camulion sledge for to be done. Like Lady CjB^towers, they 

you that money could purchase ; and you should looked upon liberty as a vntesr institution, wid • ' 

see a boar hunt by torchlight ; and a Sehutzen upon patriots in genend as TOubtful characters, 

Best; and a wrestling-match ; and I would find The inters read, and such entries mode as 
you a young marmot for a pet. Above all, you were necessary, the father and daughter rose to 
would know my dearest father, and if you loved say good night 

^tzerland for no other reason, you would love . " You have done nothh^ yet, said 

it for his sake.” the Italian. “ Here is tJie fouridl di^ already l 

“Your father?” Biud Mias Hatherton. "I gone." | 

liad no your father was Hving.” "Ifcaowit” ^ ■ 

" He is reaMy my uncle,” replied the young "I have talked with idm brioe or twice ifoout 
man; “but my father by adoption. He is a oor oountiy’s eaw^ and he listens willingly; 

Lutheran pastor— a mirtiole of erudition ; but as but I have puipcafly shstifinedfrom d(te more, 

simple as a ohufl, mid as |hoiis as an apostle.” The work is ytm,if*--^y do you delay it ?” j 

"I hear you are tsrwhfy learned yourself, "I will nert delay ithH)Ber,”re^ad01iinpii| 

Mr. Trefolden,” said Hathfertrfo, wring impatie»%; I will to-day.!** , 

afonptly. But whait is this, they are going “He » so rioli;^ ssM Goloima, *^iind Italy so 
to do— a waltz? Ho you waltz?** poor;/^ ktter we reowTC » a pxas«<f 

“ Tiy me,” replied Sa»>n, merrily.- “B is for help T" 
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“ You need not urge me. Have I not said to^ 
day ?— and see, the grey is already in the i^y ! 

She bade him goro night abruptly, and went 
along the sileat corridbiB to her own room, fat 
away. But the grey had paled to white, and 
the white had turned to sunlight, bdbre she 
took the flowers firom her hair, or the hraoefcts 
from her arms, or evea seemed to rethember 
that it WOold be well to seek an hoar or two of 
sleep. What woadmr, them, that Whea at last 
she threw hmaelf, half dres^d, upon the bed, 
her eyes looked worn and hdllotr, and hereheek 




it was laid? 

dTAina^ loxn. how saxo® impeovbd toe 
WSAIICBBCOCK AT CASrKBtoWEUS. ' 

‘* Wha* 4I» douce cm TO 
toe» peopfc’ff- W Lord dastfetowers to 







bit 





a delicate grey dress of some soft materia), 
trimmed wi^ tdaiflc velvet, and a little linen 
collar fastmed at; ^ throat by a circular brooch 
of Boman gold. Bebtod her, fell the folds of a 
crimson curtain ; whiist, through the upper- 
most ffOiHSB of A huge dothic window that reached 
from nearly the tc^ to the. hoitom of Urn great 
oak staircase, a stream of vivid sunshine poured 
down upon her head, so that she siobd in the 
niidst of, it, in Her pale, proud beauty, as if 
enclosed in. a pillar of light. 

The, three men looked up, dazzled, almost 
hreatldess, as if in presenee of some nlorified 
appurdion ; and for a moment none repued. 

Jladeinoise}IeClQ]onna,diriaing, perhaps^ with 
her fine': womanly instinot, the spell by whiph 
they were bound^ moved a step lower, out of 
the sunshine, and said: 

V All silent? Nay, then, 1 fear it is not a 
parliament, but a plot,” 

“It it a plot, signora,” replied Vaughan. 
“We are planning some out-of-door sports for 
this afternoon's entertainment. Will you be 
our Queen of Beauty, and graciously condescend 
to distribute the prizes.” 

The Earl coloured, and bit liis lip, 
“Vaughau’s promptitude,” said he, “bears 
Jiardly upon those whose wit, or audacity, is 
less ready at command, I had myself intended 
to solicit tills grace at Miss Colonna’s hands.” 

“ The race, my dear fellow, is to the swift, 
and the battle to the strong, in the affairs of 
life,” replied Vaughan, carelessly. “But what 
says our sovereign lady ?” 

"That she dares not pledge her royal word 
too hastily. Mine, you know, is not an honorary 
secre^ship ; and I know not what work this 
morning’s post may bring for ray pen. Besides, I 


must hear what arrangements Lady Castletowers 
may have in contemplation,” 

“I don’t think my mother will make any that 
shall deprive us of the light of her countenance 
on such an important occasion,” said the Earl. 
“ But there goes the gong. Wc must adjourn 
this debate till after breakfast.” 

Lady Castletowers was pleased to approve her 
son’s scheme, and promised not only to honour 
the course with lier presence at half-past two 
o’clock, but to bring with her two young ladies 
I who had slept at the house, and were to liave been 
driven home early in the morning. These were 
the daughters of a poor olei^man. who lived 
about twelve miles off, and, being very young and 
timid, looked up to the stately Countess as though 
she were the queen of heaven. Miss Colonna, 
being urged thereto byLady Castletowers herself, 
was uiduced to accept the 'royal office ; and, al- 
though Viscount unqLady Esher wer^of course, 
too magnificent to alter their plans, and drove 
away behind tbeir four horses shortly after 
breakfast, the patronage of the little fSte pro- 
mised to be quite briUiftht enou|^.to stunuiate 
the: ambition of the emuBda^es. 

It was a happy thought and gave ample oc- 
onp&tmn toevary body concerned. There wm-e six 
young men that day at Castletowers besides Sir 
Charles Burgpyne, Miqor Vaughan, and Saxon 
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Trefaldeo. These six were the Hen. Pelham Hay, 
of Bahol College, Oxfcffid; ibei^JEldwanlBfiut- 
don ; I^utenant Frank Tofms^hu^ofl^FoBrt^ 
Lancers; Mr. Oitj 6re<iie, Pm'ftiisite 
Office; and two brothem named Sydney and 
Robert Pulteuey, bdbn^^ as yie£, to no nlaoe 
or profession not "the; 

making” of one red% |n9(iiniDBnt ffikn among the 
whole nalf-doaes. vmi not, perhaps, one 
more than comnmniy rderer man ; bnt fh^ were, 
for aU that, a bj no: means indiforent specimen 
lot of the staff of which En^iah: genttetten are 
made. They wete^all of patmmah bload^*^ 
honooraMe, good-aatared, gpod-lctdcing, manly 
yonng fellows, who bad been'brouspltt np to tide, 

E lk toe truth, and rei^t' toe game-laws. 

y dressed perfectly, and tied their cravats to 
admiration. They spoke that comrentional 
dialect which pames for good English in good 
society, and expressed ^mselves with that 
epigrammatic neatness that almost sounds like 
wit, and comes naturally to mas who have been 
educated at a great university and finished in a 
crack regiment, a government office, or a Pail- 
Mall club. And they were all dancmg men, and 
nearly all members of the Ereotoeum, Of the 
whole set, toe Hon. Edward Brandon was the 
most indifferent specimen of the genus homo; 
yet even he, though short enough of brain, did 
not want for breeding, and, however poorly off 
for musolc, was not without pluck. 

The whole breakfast-party hailed the scheme 
with enthusiasm, and even Signor Colonna said 
he would go down to see the running. Prizes 
were freely subscribed over the breakfast-table. 
Lady Castlctowers promised a oarious yataghan 
that bad belonged to Lord. Byron, and been 
given to her late husband by a member of the 
poet’s femily ; Signor Colonna offered an Elzevir 
Horace, with tho autograph of Filtcaja on the 
title.pt%e ; and the competitors united m making 
up a purse of twenty guineas, to be run for in a 
one-mile race, and handed over by the winner to 
Mias Colonna for tho Italian fund. As for the 
young men, they despatched theit breakfasts 
with the rapidity of schoolboys on a holiday 
morning, and were soon hard at work upon the 
necessary preparations. 

To choose and measate a smooth amphitheatre 
of sward about half a mile from the house, set 
up a winning-post for the racers, a target for 
the marksmen, and a temporary grand stand for 
toe spectators, was work enough for more than 
the four hours and a half that lay between ten 
and balf.pa8t two ; but these amateur workmen, 
assisted by the village carpenter and his men, as 
well as by all the glooms, gardeners, and odd 
helps that could be got togethm', worked with so 


good a will that the ^ound was ready a full hour 
and three-quarters before the time. The grand 
stand ffiotte mras a triumph of ingenuity. It 
conustad of a sritofeafeim o! kitchen tables 
securely lashed together, a oatpet and some 
chairs; the whifie sfeqotare surmounted by a 
cancfy lormed cf a k^-Cloth suspended to a. 
tree (md a couple of tw stakes. 

Having gone onceover the coutseat a “ sling- 


trot,*’ just to try the grcaad, the young men 
returned to the house at oMvCi^Hock, foriously 
hungry, and ip tremendous afimiti 

Cwtottowers bad ordered toa<!lie(tt to be pre- 
pared in the smokingtrocmi, and theri^HpS^I^ 
talkmg,: eatoog, .and drinkbi® all at cntoi^ toey 
made out tim mxtgptmm of toe games. 

“ Whit shtffi wC begin srito V* smd toe Ftod, 
pencil in hand. “We must end, df course, with 
the one-milo raCe, and I thmkwe ought to take 
the rifle work first, bdbre runaing has made our 
hands less steady.” 

Of cofitse. Bifies Sito; by aU. stewu,” re- 
plied three or four vdices together. 

“ Names, the^ if you please. Now, gentle- 
men, vtho goes in .for the bronze pup at eight 
hundred yards'?” 

“On what- ecmffitiiQto(?”^p^^ 

Innchers. 'v, , 

“ The usufd conditions.: Fitre'slull^tolto, at 
eight hundred yards; mrdiniuy Enfield 
Wimbledon scoring ; that is to say; outer, two ; 
caatre, three; bull’s-eye, four.”' 

“Eight hundred’s rather. li^ practice for 
outsiders,” said another man, immersed pt the 
moment in chicken-pie. 

“ If we had small bores; ! should put it down 
at a thousand,” replied the Earl ; “ but there’s 
only one in the house.” 

The m w in the pie was beard to mutter some- 
thing unintelligible about the abundance of great 
bores; but being instantly choked by his nearest 
neighbour, relapsed into moody silence. In the 
mean wbide the Earl cantiunra to oapvm for 
competitors. . . 

“ Come,” said he, “this will never do. I 
have only three names yet—Burgoyne, Torring- 
ton, and Yaughan. Whom else ? I can’t enter 
myself for my own prize, and I must have three 
more names." 

“ You may put mo down, if you Itoe,” said 
Mr. Guy Greville. “ I shaU be siPc to shoot 
somebody; but it don’t signify.” 

" And me,” added Pelham Hay. 

" Thanks. Burgoyne, Torrip^n, Vaughan, 
Greville, Pelham Hay~flve won’t do. ^ I want 
rix at least. Come, gentlemen, who will stand 
for number six ?” 

“Why, Trefalden, of course!” exclaimed 
Vaughan. “The Swiss are bora tirailleurs. 
Put his name down.*' 

“No, no,” said Saxon, hastily. “Not toi# 
time.” 

“ But, my dea* fellow, you ate da la- pre- 
miere fpreo, are tqu not?” asked Oatohtorirers. 

“X used to snoot well enopl^ when I was 
in practice,” said Saxwi, Vith mnbairrass- 
meht j “ but I'd tather nOt coffipeto now/’ 

The Earl looked surprised ; but was too well 
bred to insist. - 

“If you won V said l*c, " I must finffiitiine - 
one who will S^. Pnltoey, I toall eatig yon 
for my sixto 8hcdi,-imd toaito^tltomatto .1 

one.' Gfentiemto) toe tooretaiy'- wti^ to eide^ ' 
names ft* toe seettod -rifle toefnrizfc &r 

whM wUl tonsist of a amgpjfliixnt pak of . 
ratoly ornamented pistoli^ generously OSbn^ by 
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The words were scarcely oat <ff n«nitfe wKeti 
a broad dash came down a|ot> all four, kiHitte 
ilie gendarmes, and stnmidag wb potltmmi ^ana 
the woman; but doing Wh no more senons 
injury. One of the gendpmes was oomjpletbly 
stripped ; the fluid stmt him ,an the 'baoli 
of ms head and ran down to his feet, ham* 
ing hhi clothes to tinder, tearing his boots to, 
hits, onfl driving his spars and his poite-monnaic 
a distance of several yards. His comrade had 
no entornal mark beyond a slight voond on the 
under l^)* A curious ciroumstanoe is recorded 
by the journal which gives the account of their 
burial : Oue of the gendarmes did not belong 
to the Catholic Churoh. and therefore was 
buried iu unconsecratod ground; but his com* 
rade, who was interred in the churchyard, was 
laid on its very verge, so that their graves should 
be brought side by side. 

A w'onderfully narrow escape from death was 
exfMjricuced by a sentinel who Was on guard at 
Chatham; his face was scorched, and ho was 
quite unable to articulate for upwards of an 
hour. The lightning struck the sword ho was 
wearing, perforated a round hole, melted about 
two inches of the edge, and soldered the hilt to 
his bayonet. It also fused the lock of his 
musket and the irou ramrod together. After 
this it wounded lus lefl^ footj completely de- 
stroying the upper-leather x. '-shoot. Sentinels 
incur more than the usual risk on account of the 
attraction of the arms they carry. During a 
thuudorstorm the best course would be to put 
their muskets in one comer of the sentry-box, and 
themselves as far away from it as the confined 
space will allow, taking care to be a little more 
careful than a certain sentry near Carignan, who 
put his foot so near the butt of his musket that 
it was severely wounded. It was during this same 
storm that the lightning descended on the church 
at Villa di Stellone, killed seven persons, and 
wounded several others, among them tho priest, 
who had not the slightest recollection of what 
he had been doiug, nor could the people, who 
carried away the <&ad bodies out of the churoh, 
remember where they had brought them from. 
This was nttributod to the effects of the elec- 
tricity; hut it may have been mcrc^ the be- 
wilderment produced by the tremendous noise 
of tho explosion. 

A euriouB instance of the effects produced by 
the clectrio fluid, occurred a week or two since to 
two girls who v/eio on their way to tho market at 
Breseoire, with a basket of live fowls slung from 

S ieit iBsjp^live rihoolders. They went chatting 
mtgt^hiC^ufew great drops of rain, which came 
pattering down, warned them that a storm was at 
naad. xheirii hafpened to he an enormous rook 
new, which projected over the xOad, and beneath 
this they took refttge. JPrtsscmtly, without pre- 
vious wanning, they wet® haJLf etutmed by a loud 
repflstt, and sthmltaneohsly with the imwart they 
saw a jsau of flro fall into the road a lew paeeii 
from where they were stmnetiug. The only dfeot 
it produced on them wnt as though they Imd 


heem violently shaken. As soon as the storm 
haS passed over thiw eoatmdfiti their journpy, 
rat a little agitated wfaat the^ had seen 
and felt. It was not imtil they fWhfillttd the 
maricet that they beeame aware of lit ex- 
ceedingly narrow c®cipe 'they had had. i On, 
their T^ei» being lifted from their 8hoU%t% 
they found that the whole of their fouHb had 
been stripped of thek feathers in the cleanest 
possible manner, 

A case has just oocuired at H&tnoir;, a com- 
mune in the departmeut of the OurthC, where 
a shepherd and almost the whole of hm flock 
were killed. The accuracy of the ikots stated 
are guaranteed W La Meuse. The keeper of 
the flock was Hubert 'Wera, the son of the 
farmer to whom it belonged. ,Tbe wprOaeh of 
the storm was so evident, that he «| emoe col- 
lected his flock and began moving homeward ; 
but, when he had reached a narrow ga|ge 
through the mountains, the sheep formed/^em'' 
selves into two groups with their heads pressed 
close together, and would sot move a Step 
further. Wera thereupon sat down undex a 
bush to shelter himself from the atonn. His 
brother, finding he did not return. Went to leak 
for him, and just as he got within sight of hlin, 
a terrific burst of thunder issued from tho 
clouds, such as nobody in the vidnity had ever 
heard before. A frightful spectacle mdi his view: 
his brother and the whole of hk flock JyM**1^en 
struck by the lightning. It had desoeudeti OU his 
head, torn tho whole of his hiur off, pJougbed a 
deep furrow on his foreliead and down hu fltee and 
chest, stripped off the whulp of his Clothes, team- 
ing them to rihands,and all this without shedding 
a drop of his blood. The iron was tom from his 
crook, and the handle was split in two pieoes. 
A smw metal crucifix be carried was picKSd up 
nearly twenty yards from his body. The flock 
consisted of'oue hundred and fifty-two sheep, 
one hundred and twenty-six Of wblqh were 
killed ; their wounds boui^ of the most divtase 
form: some having the head out clean off; 
others having it divided hito two equal paita<* 
The Embs of some were tom from their bodies; 
every imaginable form of muliiktion was to be 
seen among them. 

The authorities of the oommune, togothei 
with the doctor, hastened to the epotj-thelattor 
adopting every means at his disposal, such aa 
friction and artificial respiration, to xestoee thl 
unfortunate shepherd to lilki but all his’Offtfts 
weiro TUiatvailitig. 

They found, on examinbgihe||vonitdi that the 
lightning had descended in a br^ rikeet : the 
space it covered being aboni nighty ym^ds % 
length, and sixteen in breadut, A. ourious dk- 
cumslance attending tma eveUt was m al- 
though the misfortonn 0QCiu|t«d at half-peak six 
o'clock on Thursday nvenmia bn iEri^ idarii- 
ing tho bodies 0? toe animals weto jm api' «d* 
vanoed Btage <4 {mige&diitm- 

ths the ISatusday foEowitt tte 'iba^ 
retatod, twd iweu. livnif ht Rktx%i|y, to ^ 
Jura, titok ahnltor km % ntlirto btototo 4 w 
uut4rto. An expIodlOB vtas hevd, ni^ (flue 
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li g h tning ran down the treei, strikiiw down the 
two men who iiad senght ehelter heneeth its 
branches. One of them was hiQid on the ep>t, 
without snr otbm mmh; heinw len on hie hodr 
than a ah^l; mngeing o| the hair at the haoK 
of his ae^, 13m (mh«r was aot/HleS; but he 
had a hm the i^hohs !|mi^ of his tl^> and 
a jimged wcmad on iiie flou of oao of hia feet, 
^e Amual of the Aeadem; of Scdenees, jOst 

S ‘ '' )hed, contains an aceonnt, sent by Br. 

iea> of a youth 'Who was MucA by lishi- 
atog in t)m peseace of his mciithor aim three 
friends who aad eome to see him ; he beiag 111 
in bed. They were sitting close together, 
-when tlie hi^uiag bnrst throagh the win<bw 
of aa adjoining room, scattering the glass 
in alt directions : then forced its way throt^ 
a watt into the bedroom, striking the siek 
youth dead, 'baraiim psxt of the Tegs of the 
trooseie of one of w risitots, wounding the 
leg of anbther, and bruising and scorching the 
Ijcft leg. In another Case, a man had 
his watdh and money melted in his pocket, and 
every (me of his joints dislocated. But pro- 
bau^ the most comprehensive instance oo- 
enrred at Tenioe, in the theatre. The an- 
disnee may have been about six hundred in 
nttmber, when the cleokio daid descended upon 
the theatre in such iraantity that it pul out the 
lights, killed several persons, scoroned others, 
meltea earrings, splitting the stones, melted 
wa(ch<cases, snatched a fiddle put of the hands 
of one of the musicians and tore it to splinters, 
fortunately without wounding the owner. 

^ Tlio^h the number of persons killed by a 
single mask of lightmng may have been greater, 
there is probtdily not many instances on record 
of its haviim covered so great an area as in 
a lamily at Jiastboume. The coachman and 
butler were outside the house. The former was 
slroek dead, and the latter was so much affected 
by the chock, that, without being hardly oon- 
soibnt of whst he was doing, he went into the 
himiee. Sfere he found his master insensible, 
and| ns it turned out, very much hurt on the 
^len side. In the pantry he found the footman 
lying dead on the floor ; and a further examina> 
I ma of the house showed that the lightning 
had been through all pits of it. Everywhere 
the Windows were broken, looking-glasses shat- 
tered* Bidieles of f|tnutuie tom to splinters, c<>r- 
nieesattd lemlings cracked, beU-wires melted, and 
so forth. owner’s daughter had a wonderful 
esc^e. The deotcie stream entered the room 
where she 'was drcMiUg, and splintered the bed 
she had just left, besides doing other damage. 
It B eridcat that this was not a case of a small 
strmlm passing flrom one object to another, k- 
a^mm as the coachman was struck dead out- 
side the bnildkg. But, large as the area was 
' this extended, it was not equal to that 

»t town was fired map many 

t the ibhatatants had the greatest 
.esiMiping iido the country, without 
k wpart of thek goods j etw 

cfca’Sjslry quartered in the town wisce 
iflvA » iy porUem of thehr baggage. 


I Two women weiw struck by liglitning in a 
tdeachmg-gronnd at Kkkaldy $ one of whom was 
sitting on a cif the ground a little higher 
than me rest, bol^dag bar infant to her breast. 
The mother was afimcdc dead, and, as she fell 
(wei; the kknt rdfled from her arms down the 
hUl, but waa pkkad up udhurt. A similar case 
ooourred k the Ilk) of Wight, where u man 
who was riding across Wotton OOBimoin with 
his son bfihkd him, was struck dead, together 
with his horse, but the little boy cso^a with 
a few brnisoa Caused by tlte fall Bimniw eapri- 
oiousness was exbibitea at Shields, whore a man 
and his wife were both killed, while a person 
sitting bet'ween them xemaksd nninjnred ; at 
the same time a (kild lying k bed was burnt 
to death, and another much scotched; the house 
itself beiug set <m fire k several phiccs. The 
death of a woman, and the escape of the infant 
she was holdiug k her arms, represents a case 
that has occurred several 'times, but the child 
is not always so fortunate. There was a curious 
record of instantaneous death, produced by 
lightning, found engraved on a tombstone in a 
ohorebyard k Donegal : “ Here are deposited, 
with a design of mingling them with the parent 
earth kom which the mortal part came, a mother 
who loved her sou to the destruction of his death. 
She clasped him to her bosom with all the joy of 
a parent, the pulse of whose heart beat with 
maternal affection; and in the very moment, 
whilst the gladness of joy danced iu the pupil 
of the boy’s eyes, and the mother’s bosom 
swelled with transport, Death’s arrow, in a flash 
of llghtnkg, pierced them both in a vital part, 
and totally dissolving the entrails of the son, 
without kiuxkg bis skin, and burning to a 
cinder the liver of the mother, sent them out of 
the world at one and the same moment of time.” 

The appearances presented ^ persons who 
have been killed by hgbtukg difmrs very mnrh. 
Often, the expression of the ootmtenanoe after 
death is precisely what it was at the instant 
they were struck, and the body is either with- 
out any external mark, or one that is only 
perceptible on a dose examination. Much de- 
pends on the position of the peiuon smitten, and 
on whether the stroke is received direct from 
the atmosphere or through the medium of some 
object. 

The minority of persons struck k the open 
air appear to have received the shoek on the 
head, after which it has passed through the 
body and out at the fool^ or it has been drawn 
aside by money k the pocket, or by eome me- 
tallio (ibjeot worn beneath the out» clothing. 
This was so with a tailor who was stru^ 
dead k Whitfield’s ohapd, Tottenham-coort- 
road. He was kaakg agmnst 'Ike wall, bold- 
ing a child k his arms; be ikoeped to put 
the child on its feet, sud had just relumed his 
position, when the subtle flum tan diwn the 
wall, burnt the bait off tjhe side ut bis bead 
nearest to it, melted tiie studs k the sleeves of 
his shirt, burst the wsks over nearly the whde 
of hie body, and I'iddlsd his clones as tiiough 
ibe had beena mark for asy quantity of small 
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ishpt. K wofold ae«n, hideed^ ap, 
effi^ ^ fluid cm the o^edtetmdt di^endad 

yet; 'oraek on the ease with whi^ it can pass . 
.out of it. Of tins we 'have ah. example in 
the ease ef a ge&tlemaa. who .was' smitten dead . 
while rit^, without exhibltuig the (lightest 
^li of ieihtT on an; part of him, ^ who .was. 
to all ontwistd seemihg. in a eidm sod peacetM 
sleei^ whereas tike htwse be was riding had deep ! 
eats pitched into his head and hod;. ! A I 
Waa Working in .a haj^d’' 
close %f.'<wias struck dead without the. 
t^war4'iiiidr;i the oidj indication of the eanse , 
of death hehtg ;a mhafl hole burnt in his shirt 
wfamo iim fluid had passed from his bod; to hU 
watch, the base of wnioh was melted. 

In tiie ease of persons seemi^l; killed b; 
l^htning, too mnen haste should not he exh^ 
biied in fasudal; Hot far from where this |s 
written, five hoys were struck at once, pnO Of 
whom received a severe wound on the light 
1^. The; remained perfectly inseusible for* a 
considerable time, but eventuuly rei&vered. A 
man named Xkocker, who was struck on a down 
he Was crossing on his way to Bath, lay there 
completely unable to move for several days, 
though be had the use of his mental faculties 
mubh of the time. 

Perhaps the most remarkable effect of light- 
ning is that which it has sometimes producedon 
infirm persons. A man named Dontddson, who 
liad been deaf for twenty years, was struck by I 
lightning hnd rendered insensible. When be i 
recovered his smises it was found that his 
heating was restored. A dergyman, who had 
been iSioted by palsy, had given up all hope of 
a cure. One night during a thunderstemm the 
lightning entered Jus room, and gave him a severe 
eleotnc shock. He thoi^ht he felt a sensation 
of relief, and irnxt morning he 'found that this! 
was not imaginary, hut that he was really cured. 

The invention of lightning-conductors has, no 
doubt, saved a vast number of buildings. We 
no longer Iiesr of large numbers of persons 
killed m buildings at one stroke, as in Sicily, 
where no fewmc; than eighty-six perished; and 
where, we. may observe in passing, the com- 
mander of 6i^cnti, in Order to break a thick 
cloud whioli he conoeived to he a waterspout, 
had some heavy guns drawn out of the ease- 
mates and Aired at it ; but, instead of having the 
effect Im desired, Are descended from the cloud, 
and for. an ibrntaikt wrapped the pieces in a 
sheet of flame, and left sey^al of the gunners 
dead; .'Before Sir Snow Harris applied oon- 
d<mtef .tP Shipe^ the case of a vessel being 
stniek wsr ornnmon; anid hardly a year passed 
without the ajnre of u church bemg aOmi^d or 
whiflly destined by BgUtiwng. • ■ 

A olkkat-pondbiya^^ if uspd to inscribe 
ohiRniCteis na a fook^g^^s, leases no visible 
trace ibebisd; yet if '^Wb ' btimtbe on it, those 
fifurss sttnid put. as bollly i#thwu^ 
wmh fUd psj^r;; A timut: tidceh 

fpm a stream and tlnipwh duwh by 
side to die, has left .markiS; of its; spotb mt 
the leaves on which it lingered out its: Bfo, 


Xiflce effects have been prodidibd 1; eleottieity : 
a Waiaan wearing a rosary had ms of the 
bends imprmted on her tij^it brhaiiiiikd side ; 
another, maiing a geld rbain, had i&e marks 
of the ^iks bmrat on her skin : a man stpmi^^ag 
beneath or beside a tree on which the ctee^c 
fluid desoended, had tite Ipliage timtohed 


-OOKCEKNIHH fRHNBS. 

Jx the value ef feiate oould be estimated by 
the metajfliotical use we make of their h^es, 
we should probably hit upon ^< two ext|emcs 
by instancing the ng and ’ the phtm. When we 
say, " A fig fpr ' Mr. So-andTeo,” W mea^ 
we don’t care a straw wheAer thad'gentiemimi 
bang or drowa^ On the other h«^; .When 
we hear that good Mr. Suohmnd^tteh ihs 
scraped together the sum of one humdred thph- 
sand pounds, we exclaim with respect and 
admiration, “Mr. Such-and-such is wmih a 
plum!” ' '■■■ 

It was not such a golden plum as tikis that 
little Jack Homer, of goochboy memoiy, pulled 
out of his Christmas-pie with his thumb: Com- 
mentators seriously doubt whetiier it were a 
plum at all; suggesting that it might rather be 
dried berry of the Titis tinifera, videlicet, a 
raisin, falsely Called "plum” by mbotanica! 
grocers — respecting whose plums we muy record 
the paradoxical fact, that it is possible; to mikke 
plum-puddbg without planu; namely,by pat- 
ting in OMe plum only. 

The “plum season” pves ns an "object 
lesson” on the real nature of the agreeable 
stone-fruit which our forefathers used to write 
“plumb,” as if, from its heaviness when indulged 
in too copiously, it had some affinity to lead. 
There arc several parishes called "Ftamtiiead” 
in England ; whether they m-e nu»e stonedhoity 
thrm their neighbours, this deponent knoweth 
not. “ He had rather have a obuple of eggs 
than one plum,” is an did Brenoh proverb, 
meaning, " He is no fool ; he knowa what he is 
about, and takes care of his own intetost." 
They also say, “He is not gone 'tfaeto after 

E lums;” that is, “He is not toetolor uothi^; 
e is about some secret business.” Moli&e 
writes, "If I am grieving, it is not about 
plums.” A dark-completiolked pemou is itom- 
cally described as bemg " As 
plum after a C(jU^e of washings.” ,, ; ' ^ 

When the Prciwh, cut pf , 
communication, were ransar^tihff ihu togetoble 
world for something to 
with, their chemists touttived to oiitefe 
the pidm (from <^tito VqniEtsdl^ eiSpetsaflj^ a 
orystallised sugar w&toh equalled cane-Sttg^ in 
every respect except cheapness. . AnotitCr pkm, 
which grows wiM on the mpnatains dfHai^nT, 
the Bnanqon plum, or'plum of the ddps, yielaB 
a delicate eating>oil, known as "hails do mSr- 
motte,” which is more estoemed than 
It combines, with great softness; a slight j^r- 
fume of noyau, which i$ very agreeable. The 
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voiaoned . it ’ «»(r Bot Im; < 4iknlii8s to 33«te 

scnraeuti'i^ sa. 

of bi:l^-:'iQnv>ikd 8 , }aiir 4 iesf^Qir loikor liorm '^ 
praaw'iuiid, a we^ soktkm of sal^hate of ir(»i 
18 aa antidote. 

iiasnioi^ the cuiions name# #f (dd sorts of 
klPia^ kr 'bvH’s 


«yai‘a|^Tlarge indeed, hronraish purple, and 
/woW',; t^pse; thicai rowid ; the jhws heart, or 
''SiHfi^:'3^/|d(iaD,‘}emevof4he vei^; 'lat^t, with 
';feaiieair'':!Seip . stem.; 'tbe.|>ife(ai‘s heart, 

and exeeltent, late m the season ^ 
tlaa^^xansfwieiit lai^, iight.cokured, and 
loi^i'.ain asd^d neowaee, irW hdd np to the 

tisihlej the cook’s 
kl^^j|i|iapi^:v'late, Idd^ne^Hshaped, and light 

who; was 

saaiiunpMd frith eferjthtng on earth, mentions 
notfadf ah asses’ peradise^ hat also asses’ plums 
(Pnina asdnina), formerly so styled on acoount 
efidl^ t^napaess. Ihey are kter and larger 


mapnees. Xltey are later and larger 
ihf' ^ same eoloinr as, hmest plums 


. l^hegitm ^tim fruit, prunes 

i(aDdilted:lae femodae) for the plum tree, both 
h^g derived .fr(»n «/:>oui' 7 , the name by which 
^MiofiiBfatias roeniaoBs it. Prunus is an ira*. 
pBCtimtfifminsiatheclass leosandria Monogynia 
of the IkiuiiBaB systenn. It belong to the tribe 
of<<|!ihdaeni(l.hke plants, whaeb are twmselres kif 
eitidedih the Bosacem, or rose^ike plants. It 
ip hMKposed of tiie^ and shirks peotuiar for the 
dlGit to the ieiimerate and moderately 
kegieos of the oortnem hemisphere : a few 
being mm foand in America, ana in tropical 
'IbeirSeaves ore simple, alternate, mitire, 
Cfr^indaBited itith terth like a saw. Their 
a^ar very early, wbEe the 
tdiU oim^ scarcely dere- 

JdM.^ To the td<MNrom succeeds a fleshy drape, 
ndpheo isteme, wsif wrinkled (distingaifdung it 
arpiBBidt|^jiiH3#ainS a single seed (sometimes 


leoiuerai’s genos plum, therefore, cosaprises 
the ttue plains, the apricots, and the cherrms, 
of whScia Tournefort made three distinct 
genera. ' He. even subdivided tlie latter into 
two ; the idwnies proper, and the laurel dierries. 
Ifwdeu ledlowed Totiimefw exmnpie, which 
Is - Sanctioned ^ wsodeim betaoists, less, bow. 

ai^tuit of Hie imptsftnnce of the dis- 
%C!|^' hbh^tphera displayed by the three 
IPB^V ^kn to oiHce sdienitiflc lai^^tage acom-d 
^iWKioloey. ' .'The .mHlion.are in- ^ 
h niceties mid. floral! 

^mtdsshy;; Iwt they know an apricot flrom a! 
a»d from a ch^y, at a glance. Anj 

I f him A doK^ ^in } a plum has a smooth - 
^eafdei^ with, a secretion called 
^ wniOTed by a very B%ht: 

;;^tttd is hnnetiiBes imitated by aij^ow^! 
’.ifc oherryhas a smooth sluning skin, like: 
n jpuddatt’s lip, and grows on a longer stalk tW 


ei^ec of the former;. Thare is no ohcasry with 
; (nT.'-the .bloom 'of a 

' plnm$4M'Hoe<;vei«lii''.'.:^e. plum diiem from 
'lhe..(ithe»» in^.lii»vk|/’'%m.'-igreBh ufhen ripe*. 
Hiere - m* no pncQ;;:i^s. Apire^;jnr' (^pngi .'but 
tliere is — it mafces ehe’s meutii water to name 
it — a greengage $ and alao a ^Uace^ which nets 
on the imagmatioh like an acid .astringnsit. 

A plum, then, is a drape, mostly ejn-shaped 
or olmg, fleshy, <|uite smooth), cpyei^ ..with a 
sort of Muish dnst^ oOnttdmng a flattmted sitone 
sbarp at both ettb'emilieB and sUghtly fiprowed 
at edges. She young leaves of we tree are 
rolled or twisted w»en my first iqs^iear. The 
flowers,' sditary or in oonjFdes, ^ooeed ftom 
buds special to themselves, at the same time 
withjmrbefere, tlie leaves. The wild plum of 
Europe, Frnnus spinosa, famiflar as the bkiAtboen 
or sloe-bush, has numerous thorny laanches, 
which ramify at almost right a^les. Its white 
blossoms appear so early in spring, that Cobbett 
happily styled the stormj tinie of thek appear. 
anee*‘the blackthorn winter,” Its small, bke- 
black, almost globular fruit, is too astringent to 
be eaten, although early frosts slightly soften its 
flavour and develop a sugary principle. .In 
that condition, it is certainly employed ia 
France (we say nothing of England) to, flavour 
aud colour wiues of inferior quality. The poor 
also make a wretched beverage by fermenting 
crushed sloes in a certain, quantity eif water. 
The sloe likewise furnishes a very strong vine- 
gar; frosted sloes, prepared like tamarinds, are 
not a bad substitute lor that Indian preserve. 
The bark of the blackthorn is bitter, astdagent, 
antifebrile, and is, in fact, the most noweiful 
indigenous febrifuge, coming nearer to Peruvian 
bark tlum any other native sucoedaneum. For 
this purpose, it should be pe^d in spring from 
branches of four or five years’ growth, and dried 
slowly to be kept for use. It contains suiteient 
tannin to serve for Icather-nyriug and for dye- 
ing. An infusion of sloe-leaves gives a humble 
imitation of tea ; the drinker’s fancy is at liberty 
to decide whether the bohea or the gunpowder 
flavour be predondnant. During the high price 
of the Ohina article, British foliage was libei'ally 
mixed with it. . The wood of the blackthorn is 
hard and durable. Capitsd Walkiug^tiekB are 
made from the vigorous suckers which the bush 
throws up in cousiderable abundance. Ablaok- 
thom hedge is efficient, and ksta with 
primer care, although it be less rapid in growth, 
mrd less pleasing both in veraure and in 
blossoB), tiian ^ of white thoiai’—i^e. hawthorn. 
Who would guess that so many uses could be 
drawn fr(»n uie etunted. sloe-bash cn. Whiidi we 
look sooenfully as it struggles flw lie dh the 
skirts of a common>P . ; 

. The garden plum, Pmnus dothbs&s^ -sHiaihs 
the stature of a small tree. Its . bd^gbf are 
spreading, without thoras, atul with;a 

greyish ;|lduli^ the older 
brownish. Its white flowewi ; birth to a 
dtpoping fruit, of «yra«t and sligEly .jperfumed 
siiv<Hnr, arid of very .diVecse feum . and shte. 
While eberries grow ou stalks longer than them- 
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flehres, floras grow m dtiig'Atffie): tbwa ibenv 
tdT«s. The atnabor of tlto oaltiWiM socto i4 
verj wAksidetaiUe ; silSdM. ixt fftcit, to We 
Wa pimped pilanoloipstovWta aumjersod 
'dhinoM or itteei> Tto i»M ostoetned old 
TMtoties Kprpesir to beitoWs ol Asia Mraor, of 
the oirriroQs of l^itapaaoits eBp«ouii%; uritoes? 
the dsiMMiB^e. dsrasseene. IDW iatoodno- 
tioB to ttudjis as for bW as tone 

of Cato tbealdeiv W soToral most ddlioioas 
bmda Wo )mo iftiBod witbl^s (loito a rooeat 
omod} aod iacn:e> ve beWo, are oalj waiting 
to Ira aallodtortoliffWUooitttral skill. Anew 
amlKM^ jptorawoiud be as eatisfastorjra resale 
% %bridra«l)ion as a new dahlia, or em a new 
rose. iEki^imt colours, pa&ct forms, and sweet 
peifonies are drarming, but nnsubstantial ; 
whereas a pinra, if it wm not dll the stomaeli, 
wiU allay thirst and stop a UttU gap. In the 
oeatosl and sonthera parts of Europe, csiocUcnt 
planra may be iasteo— >with joicy, sweety and 
melting flash— 41je exact counterparts of which 
are, poba^, not to ^ found in England. As 
an object in view iicightons the i^aaure of a 
tour, we may suggest the desirability of some* 
bo<^s making a tour of plum discoveij. 

Ine wood of the plum-tree is hard, close- 
grained, handsomely veiued, and capable of 
receiving a high polish. Its colour is Iraightcnod 
by immersion in lime-water. The plum-tree, 
like the oberry-tre^ is liable to gumnung from 
wounds i ohcHce kinds are tlierefore better pro- 
pagated by budding than by grafting. The 
amateur gardener may bud for himself ; any one 
who oan bud a rose can bud a plum ; and ladies 
con amuse Uiemselves by performing the opera- 
tion ^1 the more fearlessly, as there are no 
hooked thorns to be battled with. It is a real 
satisfaction, as the writer can testify, to cat 
plums or cherries from a bud one has ouescll 
inserted. 

Stocks for budding are obtained cither by 
sowing tho stones (previously laid in heaps, 
with earth or sand), or by the suckers thrown 
up by old-established trees. Secdlbigs produce 
nmi^ the stronger and loi^ci -lived spcotnieus, 
but of slow growth during the first few years; 
nurserymen, oonsequently, often prefer to make 
use of suckers, which come to market more 
rapidly, but whioli make inferior fruit-trees in 
the long run. The amateur gardener, who can 
afford to wait, will make a pomt of having none 
but seedling stocks, if for no other reason than 
that plants from suckers give endless plague by 
throwing up nomerous suoKcrs themselves, winch 
rnnst be removed as fast as tlicy make their 
appeatsinoe. Plums wished to be kept dwarf 
may be wodrad on the sloe; others on the 
nmbello^ the magnum bonnm, or* any other 
vigorous esei^ng. The damson is icputed a 
bud stock, Iho^h the eparser kinds may be 
budded on it. Prom tho middle of July to the 


b? ttobed &om stones or stodtora iwitbont the 
tronme ahd delay of Midiug. > . 

Agoodi^nm^ra OM of the 1l^to^e80im 




topplied our tables. Its wad 
sugary davorar it hcighteirad by a delicate AiMa, 
whMi losea srauing bgr eoukeiy^ If its yidgr 
flesh eontitoi no gr^ amoont of nutriment , « 
is at least easy of d%estio<n. 

Tira nnurarpus wim in whidh pbeoas can be 
tircpared add oonradaraldy to toeur ncummereial 
value, and render toeix esUnre extocuraly im- 
portant in oevtain distrioto of the Ccatinent. 
Thry are made into preserves of difftoeat kinds, 
both with and without sugst:. Jn the latter 
case, tlie cooking process is grratly prolonged, 
unUi Ihe conoentratioa of their jwininl sugar 
makes the addition of anj othmr unneQ^uy. 
By fermentatiQu, aloohohe Mquors, suki, and 
zwetsohenwasscr, are obtmned from ^trara. 
Plums also are ineserved, like ehertraq, in 
brandy; the smidlor kind^ as the mitobollo, 
being preferred for the making of plum-lnnady. 

Dried plums (known here as french plums, 
as jwmemar m Prance) are slowfy and caidTuUy 
desiccated, in the sunshine and in an oven alter- 
nately. Lately, spedal ovens and aptona^ 
have been contriveo, which hasten the operation 
and render it mote certain. Dried plum are 
the object of a oonsidmible trade in different 
parts of Erano^ particolariy in the Touramc 
and the Agenois. Zn the lattor province, the 
gmad centre of production is VillenCuve d^Agea, 
and papecitdly tiie oantous of Clairao and St. 
Livrade ; so that tho title pmneaux d’Agon” 
is based on an exactitude. In those locwtics 
the culture of tlie plum t^es the lead of tdl 
other husbandly. The Tarletips prinuipally era- 


to flow more freely. Common kitchen plums—* 
as danraons, bullaoes, aud harvest plums— may 


likewise celebrated for the dricd^hims with 
which they rogale all the north of Eurr^. 

It is a pity that so few things on this earih 
should be pertbet. A small tree, of conremient 
height, needing little care, oapaUe of resisting 
our severest winters, which ca» (ifeiroUmanmees 
allow it to do so) annually supp^ a crop of 
luscious fruit, which crop continues to be sup** 
plied by the different varieties in long succession, 
from the begimung of July to the end dl No- 
vember, surely approaches perfeotioa as ft iundy 
fruit-tree. And yet it is very far ftcni perfoto. 
One little peculiarity of its censtHation often 
renders all its other good quaUtras nnavailing. 
Its time of flowering is so oarly, thgt not uu- 
frequently its blossoms arc ootnpletely cut di 
by irosts, before tho leaves have had time to 
come forth and protect them. So early, indeed, 
do they oorae, that several kinds are wmitit 
planting (the tnirftbeUes, for iastairae) inerNj 
mfimvmilg tknAty for the sake the Imiiant 
standard of white which they di^y while al 
around them is bare, leaving any euanoe tff fruit 
entirely out of ocaaideratoHi. 

To obviate the consequenoes of sudh 
blooming, vemoke wdi-troesof tAmtoe iwiei^ 
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of filim. Bat even a is ira HeteSsetaifl 
protection against i3ie4e#^^ hotf-frosts and late 
snow-storms whkib oucoaakwilj.ooettr even in 
May. Monnflg m . Jane ore far from 
rare; buV 1^ the vaeB-derelowd 

leaves are able to slider tiie yoniig fmit. Tbe 
genius /of Thc^sas Ulreis .Waited oWard< 
iiooses and the plan of growing , plom-trois in 
pof;s->T« clever oontriranoe sind adaptation espe- 
cially Wtabh! and convenient for entdl gardens 
and aabarban. villas. . Respeotii^ the results so 
obtaiiuxL experience is contrwctoryr some 
have had decided success, wltils othas complain 
of cdns^jeWlfi jyiure. \Bnt it is not illogical 
to hhld to the opinioh thk, if One ttuua has sno- 
eceded,flll inonaiay. , 

Berhapj^ |he triie phun orobtu'd, for £ttghnid> 
may be mjtb tp invented-— a sort of . ad^tive 
€rys^ say in February, 

over. Wrii. planted in t^ ^op^ ground, n^lth 
Yeneiaiih, irci^t^ocs Capable of patting the 
< plants /al^t in the. open tur during a great 
part' of the day, aud cnriielT removable when 
all danger ef frost is over. Iwe practical diffi- 
onhy-lies in this: foliage grown under shelter 
is rriuuh mpre t^der than that which expands 
aatiiini^ in the open air; and unless air and 
direct sunshine are vety gradually admitted, the 
leavtgi irill bpshrivelled, soorcbed, torn by winds, 
or ptbowise vsuflleiently injured to spoil the 
rIpeqiDigof the fiW, injure the healtliof the 
trees, and ultiinately bill them, converting the 
phim-pai»^6e into A desert. iTo those who 
'wirii to grow |dams in large quanrities under 
glass, Mr. Eivieira suggests a very simple mode 
of ouitare—namely, j^anting a house with pium- 
buihes or pyramids, and removing them bien- 
niailjr to check their growth. It is found that, 
n few' yew^^ owing to their being every 
season loadea with frud;, they grow so very 
sieririy so not to require removal. 

/Hie "(sariiesi ' plum is the oerisette, of which 
tbW aif red and yellow ymrieties. It opens 
olc^ like the damson, leaving the stone loose 
ajhi uree, ;^^ wild— i.e. self- 

sovrii, br : ftom stones. The mirabelle is 
iptscarly sort of «ma}l liglit-coloured plum, which 
binM^'alMWdsbil (weather permitting), is ouite 
a free^Stosie, and tolerably sweet. It is excellent 
in jam, laving an aromatic flavour, and also as 
a brandjf'fdam. But the earliest plums are not 
the besti . Bettor are those 'which, hanging late, 
iW pnrtectod.ffiOBi fliot by muslin bags, beoonie 
blue with blooig,; iWlvous with sugar, and 
Wi:bibl®ii i*iish ; ap, hot far from ugly. The 
ijiciiiinless /pum, ior FrWi jwns noyau, is a small 
,lieai;/a^ curioBi^ opening wdl, with 
but .only a kemet. . ’ 

''■i(1!^.i^:'|bibl£...pf’plahting an assortmc’ht, bore 
nserul plums, pretty nearly as tbiy. 
a^vpriidy to pass from band to mouth : 

^llariy Prolific. Monsieur Hatif, oi- .eariy 
dw^ixx in colour than the comWp 
OrbutoS. . 0^.mis .ph^-trees vary greatly M 
c fruit : if possible, taste tito' 
from wht<m the plants yogi. 

Beine .Claude de Baray/ 


.gpoengogn; ' '3^ 
greengage, the queen of ^nms, whw true ; but, 
as iolerttbly good greengi^ mar be rmsed fiom 
stones, many inferior aub-varieiws, which would 
be beit destroyed, W to be met with in the 
market. As with 0rlWs plumk, en^avour to 
bad greengages yooisdf from trW/ Of whose 
genuine msnt you am sure. WadM>#on, a 
fine 'handsome fruit, deserving moiie goieral 
cnltivation. Jefferson, which justly oxcites 
lUvers’s enthusiasm. The red magnnin boiiim, 
an excellent kitchen frait for fatmlies who eat 
and come again. Tlie white magnum bonum, if 
good and true, and wrell ripened, has hardly its 
superior at dessert, with the sols inconvenienee 
that it is apt to tempf you to opcn-ybur; month 
ungratoftilfy’ wide. . iRehee Claude violeftoi or 
purple gi^, neariy as good as the grecutt and 
carrying plums into the month of Octohcf,. 
Coe’s goldM, drop, to be i^iooiated, hesjonly 
to be seen and tasted. "T iuive hao them in 
muslin ba^ on the trees,' partaidhS of the 
flavour of wiose CaUed freneb plums, tnit risdicr 
and more agreeable.*' St. Martiifs q«id;SSilte. 
otherwise xwetsche, Frenchified info mnietsiidie, 
a Gernmn damson, in high repute for preserims 
and liqueurs, totly, the blue Impdratrice, 
which should be allowed to hang ,on the.tree till 
it shrivels. If secured from frost, it may he 
kept very late indeed. 

Besides the above, damsons andbullaces (not 
to be despised) will grow almost anywhere, 
even in hedgerows that are not too mtposed to 
schoolboys. In an uncooked state, these ininm 
and tardy plums scarcely do themselves jtistice. 
BuUaoes bottled, like green gooseberries, are 
valuable for winter tarts; while the house- 
keeper who has, either bnllare or damsem cheese, 
or both, in store, need little envy her riho 
parades a slab of guava jelly. 

The gardens of the curious should not be 
without ornamental plutmtrees. Mr, Fortune 
has introduced several from China, very charin- 
ittg, with semi-double, and also 'with large 
double blossoms— white, flesh-coloured or hlu^ 
and stri ped like a carnation, These are hardy, 
bloom very early— in mid-winter with a little 
forcing— and make as quaint, delightful, flori- 
feroiis pot-plants as a lady need wiii to haiVe in 
her boudoir. 


THE ZOOPHYTES OF BANHliSAY,. 

Sagbs say there are links between eiory race 
of created beings. We all know the zoc^nytes, 
that unite the peculiarities of flower and aniwinl 
frfr. The bat : half mouse, half. bird. The eiri ; 
idi once and fish. The monkey— 

we won’t pursue him ; the present objeot Is to 
treat jf one only of these marvellous artfWndlieB, 
the link between flsh and womaakjnd,’ tb'o 
■tebllig-woiiaan.- "/■'''•■ ':"pv 

■."'Tb enter 

-ordina^. breat«re^''tM' . 

QstabUsh his head-quwters, for a whole shalson, 
by -the spa. Say, at Sandybay, on the Wessex 
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eo9St. lS»{3r8,fr(raitl»efir«ttrfA%tt^J^ TaA; “Unyleft at di^bifeak; tbeyH begone, 
October, manj fine sj^cKinciis am iMt Irnid. befora'im oaa mm ibe tOMj'iMwoiilTery 
Wbat oceoines of tbe zoophytes thfui ia the eMter.” Am z^.%t^ioired? 

sii; ieb«l>bef tiiey 4iMci»t)0ar «it& the The nezi nuwiO&t hair thotn, with ti^'lbroog 

pMs, or wigrato wiih the svallows, bt|| mvet ptactlaed anas rnisuag the nearest boht 4oiirh 
be»n satis^totc^ ettahtidiffil 1%ej Iwse been to the sea, aaj watebing their op^rtnnitjr Of 
seen at intottrals, and soltot, as btte in the hnutshing ont into the oa^. It was not nov 
yfiaraslihe<s6mn>enoemmt(^Koswii^ They &r theyBadtago:thea!iesjledthemtothese»> 
appear thm, hbw^reCi to have lost nanrii of enrronnded rodt/* n^«re eight fanman 

their habitiud nvtdintns. tnoVe dtaamUy beings wm %ing. There tree sbaxedy time to 
throngh the stater. The voice, fevmerly sht^, save^-for the tim was advancing-'.iReturer and 
'and taiherhai^h, has toned down} and, indeed, nearer the smves tolled— one heo passed over 
these belated speoiineits bear so mooe resem. them, and, numbed and hopeless, at/ would hare 
hlance to the plump nwy totmal in its season, been lost, had tbe women stayed to rouse the 
than does Peji^'s ghost of Hamlet’s fethar to town. Brave ‘Nan and her daughter never 
tiie stout orij^nal he represents. thought “ to wake to &«ie,”bat they did. Be* 

Tho naturalist has, of course, his cabinet of fusing all recompense, they begged that the 
treasures; and thou^ bis practised eyes are money subscribed for them mMttm expended' in 
quick to detect a certain value in the many thepnrohaseofafishing'boatfartlmrescuedinesi. 
speciniens before him, he is obliged to eontmit Nan had a younger daughter (No. 3} ; veer 
himseH with seleetittg only a few of the best pretty, but in weak health, for once, uatrue 
for preservation. Tims, Nan and her pair of to her mixed nature, Nan wished to bring her 
daughters an Nos. 1, 2, and 8 iu collection up to " the land life.” 
of cems am^st tbe zoophyte batbing*women. Poor Nan ! She had no idea of the couven- 
Old Nan has a heart ; albeit it beats, in gene-, tionalities above higb*water marL and as to 
nd, calmly enough in her wide bosom. It is not bringing up a daughter h^h and irjt she had 
the bttle oarcs m daily life that can accelerate not the remotest conception how to set about 
its paOe. She has rescued more than one little it. She consulted a fisherman, who, &om being 
fisher-boy, who, venturing too far into the sea afflicted with a complication of disorders, baa 
in pursuit of a lively crab, would tove been passed much of his time on shore. He recom- 
oaught and swaBowed by the great tide waves mended “nets,” the making and repairing of 
had not the brave Nan rushed after him, and which he had himself found to be “a heanhy, 
held him fast until the danger was past ; emerg- my out-of-door occupation, and IcucDng to much 
ing after Ute stra^le with the child in her cheerful conversation.” It was evmuurily de- 
arms, sodding, chokmg, but triumphant. eided, when Bess was about fifteen, that ^e 

If you have time to listen, she will tell you should continue to wear shoes and stockings, 
of sad scenes on that dangerous coast. Of tbe and other mysteries of the toilet unknown to 
sands strewed with “ wrack,” of the long pro- zoophytes, and be regularly employed by the 
cessions formed by the awestruck villagers when market to meet the boats on their arrival^ and 
the nnknowp drowned were carried up in silence carry up the fish. 

to tbe church. Sometimes their sorrow has Bess, was a good, as well as veir pretty girl, 
been for thmr own people ; and one rough winter and tbe “ land life ” ^meing with ncr, she grew 
night a bittor cry arose at midnight, when nine strong and well. Hie visitors to fitod^y, 
fishing-boats were lying wrecked upon the coast, knew her well, and carried off her photograpL 
and there vras scaroely a house in which there They took great notice of her, and *bj many 
was not eme dead. kindnesses tried to tempt her to take service 

But there was one night fraught with fear- with tliem; But Bess was firm in h^r love of 
ful peril, of whieh will not tell you— ^ night Sandybay, and of her zoophyte rektioasj she 
when the cries of human beings roused the clifi was always pleased and grateful, but she was 
birds till they shridked together ; when a fisliing- never to be tempted away. One day, Bess got 
boat, with eight souls on board, in the storm am her feet wet, the tide Was (lowing fast when as 
dariomes, flew (iawshing upon the rooks. In a usual she went down with her mket ]bo toect 
moment she parted bencatli them, and the men the boats. Tlie blue waves curled caitBsfflhgly 
were cltogiag for life to a point where the tide round her little feet. “Oimo and plaW'wM 
mmrt i^paedUy overwhelm them. Their cries us,” they seemed to say. The zoO}Jbw blood 
wen heard la heaven — and by two only upon stirred witliin her, and sbobqeaatopad^! At 
emh^ Kan and her daughter. These two women last, into the water rushe^ BewL lau|dl%and 
weto watohim over tlm safety of their bathing- plunging about. Fan, in toe distant with a 
maehines. They had drawn them up as high as child in uer arms, and xa toe act of ghring it toe 
posnwe, and, tamh t^h a lantem fastened to salutary, though suffocating dip, stopped snort— 
her wwt^ Were Bwonlng about for driftwood, “Mother,” she cried, ‘^hete’sJfew in the water P 
when fan suddrisly cried ou^ “ Mother, did you “Ah 1 site be oominl to us after alt 1” said Kan» 
hear that P A cry to seaward, (hint, hut stiU with an immense ^nt of satisfoctom. Apd 
hsitoi pbove the galie-->bomo to them, indeed, indeed the moiling sun foiwrii Bess hi full 
upM ih-w«ea<to«d toe ears of both. “ it’s away ooetume, en zoi^byte. She had oast her basket 
' to tw Said Nan; “ who’s out to-night to the winds, and her lot i» with the rest of her 
'*H»re*s Trout's hoM»,.with eight, 
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i’or « season or tsm, 3%8S was th^ of 

tlie bathers. 8hb lutd 4iik«b like a dnfik to iXO) 
water. SheBWa«u{|oaMi^Mdplt^tbit> 
a pretty 9>wiiaiu|L 3%o little thh^ 
that erosyoad ilviy, spade in lutoa, ito the 
beach, wmti. {iiidiea% until Bees was «t leisure 
to plmtge iito the wseec with theib, sod wouli 
pliatp wttjb w» one dee. 

'llblfer, loyii£^,«ver Bessie’s brig^itest day^ 
1 sear betrwteq, llutt lest stimmer, aad always in 
the wsiiec. H« hser was *‘ goldy,” <ts Han said} 
luad* ladled tys or fioata^ over ber shoulders,' 
il sOewed like a itlory about her. She never laid 
her hands to any of the hard eeophyte work. To 
Kfa» she was always the “little one,” twice 
bpru; for, from the day sIks took to the water, 
she beeame a new child to her. Thus Bess 
sported all the daj-<>-ein(i at night, who ever met 
with a aoophyteP And who knows half the 
metauKiiplKMes that fo on in darkness, or be* 
neath the ino(mP 

One only #rapse have we of the zoophyte 
after dark.^ The Nan and her daughter 
were seeking driftwood on the stormy shore, 
and found eight human lives \ 

In a retired sea-side village like Saudybay 
we soon learn the history of its interest and 
nifeotians. The people are too simple to hide 
their emotions. They wear their joys and 
sorows ontside with their ribbons, and it is 
impossible to withhold sympathy from either. 
Thus the little town weeps or smiles as one 
human creaitarc. 

There is only one race of beings who are not 
hospitably received at Sandybay, and who are , 
together re^rded as outsiders. These arc! 
the eoast'guard. They ai'e invariably civil, and ‘ 
bslpM in tifioes of need, but they never ob- 
tain the sympathy of the inhabitants. There 
was so smuggling at Sandybay, still the popu. 
lar feeling was eonstaniiy against Ibetn, and 
they were never r^arded as anything better 
thtm *'them spas.” Alas! tliat one of those 
partabs, perhaps through Ids objectionable “ spy- 
glass,” snould have lost his heart to the pretty 
Boss. 1 never knew her family name, neither 
1 think did he. Han’s husband was drowned 
n week before Bess was born, and with him 
iqqmars to have been lost fdso the family 
nmoit*! Heitber does it appear to have been 
known Itnw ot when Dick Harris prosecuted 
his ctmrtsbl|i. dSir bad no tclesoope, and appa- 
rently site was always in tlm water. However, 
be found a way, am in or out of the water, 
Bick proposed, and Bess accepted ! 

Then began poor Bess’s sorrowful days. 
The fine young sailor was a "spy,” and Han 
and the noophvte sister leaked coldly on the 
hvem* With ner disappomted little favonriles 
Bess pitted no mote. After dippiag them with 
amulm-iwi^m^ she would sit ioiy and Sor- 
rpiilifttUy m||[|Kte rooks, sometimes vaut-deep 
in isatiM|Hpor aoophyte ! 

But iHnwwi^ug her through Ins glass, 
tow m seatw of 

by his nnweloome 
pmilll^HHlilln hets^ valiantly for the 


fight. "Han,’* aw'd the young sailor, “give 
am Bess, and t*ll tnsa fisheriAitn and live 
apfoisgut yon.” , 

Beex old Han waa takM idbabk. one was 
predated for war; b«t bswdd the eatemy aso: 

at diseretaan! A Igdid aondn-law. 
Meed, and one after her own liiwrt! Han 
ekaipea her hands ti^her. h«r hard face 
aofwed, and hwr voice abocK » lii^, ah she 
aaid, “ @0 and take her, Biek Bbn^A'wtd the 




IllfV vTl 


Hao.i 

preadi 


Tim eve of Bick’s wedding was a Wm Be- 
oember lught. He was to bo manried ttSni gtt»rn* 
iug; but, in the mean time^ he and tbe men 
were all but nipoa tlm beacih, drawing up their 
boats, and talking of a ship soon before doth, 
and holding, as they thought, a dangerous 
coarse. 

While they spoke of it, a flash, like lightning, 
sprang out of Uie doikness, and in an iustant 
more a mossa^ of distress and danger boomed 
across the sea. Another flash! and i^n the 
Imploring gun echoed, like a hundred waves in 
one, among the rocks. The storm was increas- 
ing fearfully. A rocket, fired ftnm the uoasl- 
guard station, rushed into the air, the strong 
wind carrying it far inland, but it was answered 
by the harsh quick tolling of the UfO-bort’s beli, 
calling the crew hastily together. Biek Harris 
had left the service, but the man to replace him 
had not arrived, and he remained on duty as 
before. He was the first to spring into the 
hfe-hoat. She was quickly manned, and, in a 
few minutes, was gliding down tbe beach, and 
tossing like a eork upon tbe crest of the waves. 
A tong cheer broke from the assemWed crowd 
as the brave crew, bending to their oars, shot out 
into the darkness on their perilous voyage. 

Bor a long while tbe lantern on the stem 
was seen at utervals above the wwves, but at 
Inst tbe keenest sight failed to detect it, and 
silenoe and anxious waiting succeeded to the 
noise and hnrry of the launoa. 

Come out with the life-boat 1 Come away 
into tbe storm and darkness. It Is better than 
gnawing one’s heart ashore there withBdreie and 
tbe rest. To be still is torture wbem dear lives 
are staked. See how tlie muscles Start #om 
the strong arms bared to the sbrndderl The 
parted lips and heaving ohesls have no breath 
to spend in words. The strong excitement 
giv^s unnatural strength, and thel^e of their 
united mU oanies them, like an arrow, on'^eir 
dangereua way. ■' 

Brave boarts, thinking only of Hm perishing 
ship. In tludr g^nerons haste the men had fiw- 
gotten their life-oelts. They didn’t think iln^ 
would be drowned; or if they d^ they wewld 
not return. 

The firing has oeased ; the Booon is qp, misty 
and pals, behind swift flying ebnds;,n dark 
object, still far ofl, is disoertmd in: the i^reutibn 
of the dangerous reef. The Uffrboat is flying 
os, often fiUl Of water, but ns qwiekiy «tap^g 
again} the men, dn^ehed to the akha, have 
found Iweath ence^i to send g dimer mrward 
to the siuk% ship, and a faint cry ima emne 
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to them ffom her crowded de(!l:;|. They ere 
ia ihne to «Mre1 Oh that I oeiw «tlid here ! 
Bet Joj aad rest We Beaut place ia"^ 
joiated wtald* «&d I can apeak 'of xUitW 
boje, osoept 18 represented by the grave. Xet 
me hasten lo the end, the end that has no end"- 
sorrow npoa sorrow, like the roUi^ wares. 
The Ulie*«oat neared tite wmoIk, when « wave, 
fiercer thsia the test* dashing Over the reef, 
filled her and inng her of ; otM* drawing her 
farionsij hack, WM her so violWty against 
the wrei^ ihjid the side iTas dtove in, and she 
became anttnanageahle. Some of the mm es- 
caped fagr olingiOg to the vessel they had risked 
so mnoh to sate, and afterwards, with ihehr at4 
she was fioated off and stranded on the shore. 
But two of the gallant life-boat’s crew were lost. 
md: Harris am another. 

1 thought these eves of mine, so old now. could 
weep no mone. I Utooght the old man had out- 
lived his heart, but 1 sec axtd feel the terrible 
ensning scene again. How Bess ran into the 
water to meet tn^e Ufe-boat, crowded with the 
saved; but missed her love ! She never spoke 
nor wept, but her face turned while as death, and 
changed no more, aud and night she waited 
*by tim sea, until at last he came. The villagers 
tell of it still. How witli a wild shriek she threw 
up her arms to heaven, cimmiug her dead, and, 
plunging waist deep into the waves, fought 
with them for possession of her own, lier 
wild shrieks rang oat his death-knell in tlie 
night. Han, always near her, helped Iier to 
carty him to a quiet spot, and, covering him 
rovenenlly withlver shawl, rau for help to the 
village, leaving Be-ss to watch him. Help came, 
but found poinr Bessie lying beside her lover, 
a stream of blood flowing fitom her lips. She did 
not die at onoe, but her white scared face grew 
thinner day by day. And Dick’s grave was 
opened to receive her, according to her wish, 
long before there were any flowers to lay upon it. 

Nan is fading away, pining to follow hex 
“goldy-liair.” The zoophyte daughter Works 
for both; but the light wesnt out of her lonely 
life when her rister died, and she too is weary- 
ing to follow ‘‘the little one.” 

O sad, sad, Sandybay, so chern'tol and so 
pleasant onco { 


UP AND DOWN CANTON. 

CAtnrosr is a genuine Chinese city, and one 
of the most extraordinary places in the world. 
There arc four American steamers which ply 
bolwean Hong-Song and Canton. They are 
fast comwodloos vessels, in fact floatmg hotels, 
sudh as ply on the large American rivers. 
The voyage occupiw about eight or nine hours. 
Of these, five or six are on me open sea, shel- 
tered momy nnd^ the lee of proolpiious bluffs 
and lofty unckj islets ; and the rest, from the 
" IJoeoa TSgrw,” up the Cimton rivet. The fog 
in the winter season lies so donae over the flats 
and exttmeive svampa bordering tho river, that 
steamers have to proceed with great caution. 


going “dead slow,” and stwtodjng the steam- 
whistle, WBiUe the' little fishibg-'jM^ whkih are 
sore to be scattered by dozens' In |Ehe wax, 
eagerly beat thrir gongs, to make knowm 
whererisoak. As the bteamec asclenda mo 
river, a moble sttoam, some flee or six 
broad near the meutK she gets gradually etear 
of the fog, The wide marshy flats, and the 
bold vodks on the left bastk; crowned with odd- 
lookingC^inese stone batierieat oome into view, 
to be suoceedfid by paddy-firida, eogat-eane cnl- 
tivation, orchards, gardens, ro^s. and vifit^s, 
that become, on both b«mka, more and more 
numerous, until they blend with the vast 
suburbs of Canton. Camming little pagothm, 
and fanciful buildings, painted and carved, the 
residences of mandmins, peep 6tm the shade of 
groves, and every village is surmounted by two 
or more lofty square towers, riie natnre of 
which puzzles a stranger, nntil he is told ^Of 
are pawnbrokers’ shops. These shops are so 
fashioned for tbe greater security of the articles 
pledged^ because tbe broker is made heavily 
responsible for their safe keeping. The seourity 
is meant to be, not only against thieves, bat 
also against fire. Half way to Canton, on the 
rh^t, car west bank, is a little English settle- 
ment at the town of Whampo. It consists of 
some ship-chandlers’ stores, warehouses, and a 
dock for repairing vessels which discharge their 
cargoes here, being unable to proceed h^er up 
the stream. Whampo is, in fact, the seaport 
of Canton, and was a flourishing piaee as such, 
till Houg-Kong diverted the trade. Erom 
Whampo upward, the river becomes more and 
more crowded with junks and Chinese boats. 
Some of the junks, men-of-war, differ from the 
rest only in being isrger, and ia having several 
unwieldy guns on their decks, mounted on 
uncouth carrisges: in many instances with 
their muzzles not pointed through portholes, but 
griuniug over the bulwarks at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, like huge empty bottles. 

When the steamer has slowly and cau- 
tioublyi threaded her way among these nu- 
merous vessels, and dropped andior, the rush 
of “tanka-boats” tonnd her is asiemishing. 
These are brood bluff craft, something of the 
size and shape of the sampans, but impelled 
chiefly by women: one sweeping, tiie other 
souUing with a large steering oar. They c^e 
round the ship in nuudreds, yelling, screaming, 
struggling, and fightii^ for the gangways, tul 
eveiy passenger or article of light freiani has 
left. The women are warmly and eomfortaUy 
dressed in dark-bdae linen shirts and wiife 
dmwers ; with tod and yellow bandanas ronnd 
their heads and faces. Thsf am often yofong 
and good looking, with bright laughing eyes, 
white teeth, and jofiy red che^. T»^ arc, 
tthliko the “flower-boat” girls, honest and writ 
cemduoted. Thoir boats are roofed over, with 
snug neat cabins nicely jwated, and bedizened 
with flowers, dd-fashionea pieiores, and looking- 
glasses, A low ooshioned bench runs round 
three sides, and the passenger sits down plea- 
santly enough, looking through the entraiuMi, 
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mi face to face witli itfee sturdy uymph, wlio, : 
with a "stamp'“iaiS is rowiug Him along, 
while at the his back, another 

lusty Naiad sit^s Kim bin his wajr. , 

The riter ifi^ides the great city mtb two, parts ; 
that ouilic left bank, which is by far the larger, 
being ©kutuu, and the opposite smaller town 
* ■ Kouau.^ On the Honan side, a few European 

f eutlemeh still live and carry on busmess, as 
ranches pf seteral firms in ’Hong-.Kong; but 
the prindpal European quarter is a fine level 
plain on the Canton side, presenting' to the 
river a revetted wall A pretty church .and 
some handsome houses, including the British 
Consnlate, have been already completed within 
the landy which is called the Slidmeen/” It 
adjoins the portion formerly allotted for the 
Hongs, or warehouses and offices of foreign 
(European) merchants, which were burnt down 
by th^ CWuese mob before the last war. 

At ton in the morning, one day in the month 
of February, 1 started from the Honan side, 
under the guidance of a Clunese cicerone, who 
spoke a language somewhat better than the 
gibberish knowm by the name of ‘‘pigeon^" 
(business) English, to explore the city of 
Canton. We crossed the river in a tmika^boat, 
and after threading, jostling, and pushing our 
way through swarms of small craft in every 
variety, landed at the custom-house stairs, close 
to a small office in wJiicli presides an English 
functionary, in the pay of tlie Chinese govern- 
ment. The strand is crowded with mean dirty 
liovels, in which, and about the muddy road, 
and on board innumerable boats, packed closely 
along the bank, men, women, and children, 
filthy and ragged, were crowding in swarms. 
We passed a short way up the strand, by some 
large shops, crammed with clothing and ship 
cliandlery, and striking inland, traversed an 
open space, scattered with the relics of llie 
Airopean Hongs burnt before the last w^ar : (a 
space, by-the-by, which Europeans have alto- 
gether deserted, prefpring the ^‘Shameen’’ 
land# which the Chinese government appear 
uuwilEng to resume, ^so that it remains altoge- 
ther unteuanted). Wo then entered the bazaar, 
or strictly commercial portions of the town. 

TJie day was unusually sultry for the time of 
year ; the streets (so to cdl passages of six or 
sev^^n^ feet width), entirely paved with llag- 
stpuesf, were mudoy and greasy from rain that 
had fallen the day before. The air was stag- 
nant from the confinement of closely-packed 
and overhanging houses, and heated by swarms 
of people hurrying to and fro, while an insup- 
portable stencil from sewers, neglected drains, 
and putrid fish and flesh, w^th a horrible odour 
of stale cabbage water, pervaded life suffocating 
atUio^here. i bcjcame faint at times, fatigued 
and heated beyond endurance, so that my esti- 
i)mle of of this enormous labyrinth, 

through which I plodded for four hours before 
could a sedan-chair, is one rather of the 
than ' of tile judgment. I walked— 
now and then into shops, to examme 
m' them more closely^nd rode in a sedan-chair 


up one street and down , anotheri from about 
half-past ten in the morniiig untu four in the 
afternoon, and had to leave nuyisited about half 
the bazaar, to get a hasty gUinpse of a. few 
temples, gardens, and naaindaritt^puses, betbr;e 
dusk. 

The streets are flagged, and abcut six or 
seven feet broad. They appear to be innu- 


merable, crossing each other at right angles at 
every two or three hundred yards. The Louses 
on each side are narrow-fronted, but et^ndiug 
considerably to the rear. There are no windows, 
for the centre of each front is open, merely 
consisting of carved and painted frame-work, 
like the proscenium of a tiieatre, and display- 
ing tlie contents of the shop on each hand, like 
side-scenes. The back is closed by a large 
panelling, in which figures of gods, meii, ani- 
mals, and flowers, are jiainted, with a vast deal 
of gilding and finery. In short, each shop looks 
like a little theatre. A few houses have upper 
stories, reached by pretty carved and balus- 
traded stairs. And as every article for which 
I space can be found, is hung up for display, both 
inside the shop and around its front, the spec- 
tator, as he enters the bazaar, feels as it he; 
were diving into an ocean of cloths, silks, flags, 
and flutters. 

My guide was a sharp fellow, who thoroughly 
knew all the sights of Canton. As he had been 
often employed as cicerone by the ship captains, 
he immediately put me down* as one of that jolly 
fraternity, frequent intercourse with whom’ bad 
given a slightly nautical twang to his discourse. 
We had not gone far before he addressed lUe, 
‘‘I say, cappen: you come along o* me and 
see jewellers' shops. Here's first-rate shop — 
number one jeweller this chap— cappen want to 
buy anything? Heave along!" The jewel- 
lers' shops were numerous, and I saw many 
very beautiful specimens of carving and fili- 
gree-work. Some of the shops sold articles of 
European design, others ministered only to tlie 
native beauty and fashion of Canton. These 
contained many articles of considerable beauty 
and real taste. The most notable were the 
bird’s feather ornaments," which consist of 
gold or gilt head combs, brooches, earrings, and 
the like, on which are firmly fixed, witli glue, 
strips of the bright blue feathers of the kuiglisher 
(Halcyon Smyrnensis), cut into small patterns, 
through- which the gold ground appears: the 
whole effect being exactly like rimt of enamel- 
work. The kingfisher is not, I think, found in 
China, but is imported in great numbers from 
Bur mall and India. I asked tlie price of one 
skin lying on the counter, and was told half 
a dollar (two shillings and threepence)* The 
bird was probably procured in India for ihree- 
halfpcnce. Ivory shops ai’e in great number, 
but the Chinese ivory yields, in my opinion, to 
that of the) Japanese* I. went into several 
porcelain shops, saw in each ten or a 
dozen languid-looking youths painting away, 
slowly and laboriously, at leaves, flowers, insects, 
and so fortli, dh plates. 3Eaoh lad had a smtill bowl 
of one colour, and when he had painted in all 
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the parts of the design intended to be of that 
colour, he passed Ute plate on to his neighbour, 
who ad&d hi# oblour, and so on all round the 
room tilllhe pattern was completely ooloured. 
The result is stiff and njeehanical. There is 
no attempt at artistic effect, nothihg like the 
hcautiftj pictures painted in the factories at 
Worcester or Dresden. Dyers and we&Ters 
are nutnorons. The sUk shops are the finest 
in the bazaar, but their contents are exces- 
sively dear, add arc not very good. Indeed, 
the 6anlon silks are considered by the Chinese 
tliemselves to be inferior to those made in 
the northern provinma of the enrpire. I have 
seen silk di-esses and pieces from Pekin, brought 
into India vi& NepauJ, of a quality which I was 
assured by a competent judge could not be 
procured at Canton. Ibis was Cvmand-twenty 
years ago, and it is possible that our present 
widely different connexion with China may 
have 'introduced a better article into Shanghae, 
which is so near Pekin. But the Chinese were , 
very jealous formerly about exporting their 
finest silks, and those I allude to were brought 
by the members of a mission, sent every three 
years with a tribute from Kathmandoo to the 
Emperor of Cliina, as a friendly return present 
from the emperor to the Eajah of Nepaul. 

The Chinese shopkeepers are fat comfortable- 
looking fellows, with pleasant, good-humoured 
faces. They showed me their curiosities very 
willingly, and none the less courteously ex- 
changed a smiling “chin-chin” with me, if I 
left the shop without purchasing anjlhing. 

Tea-shops are numberless. They are pued up 
with chests such as we see in England, and with 
open baskets of coarse and inferior tea for the 
poor. The cheapest kind is made in thin round 
cakes or large wafers, strung upon slips of bam- 
boo. It partially dissolves in not water, and is 
flavoured with salt by those who drink it. Of 
this form of brick tea I have never seen any 
mention in the books published by travellers. 

TJiere are poulterers’ sliops, with fowls roasted 
and raw j and there are vegetable sellers’ stalls, 

! and fish in baskets, dead and not over-fresh, or 
alive in large tubs of water. They were all of the 
cairn family, including r^boos, mirgals, and kutlas, 
so familiarly known in India, also several species 
of the siluroids, called vulgarly " catfish.” The ; 
fish brought from the sea are salted and sun- 
dried, an^ with strong aid from immense fes- 
toons of sharks’ fins, set up a stench that it is 
not easy to walk through. 

After inspecting shops and elbowing and 
being elbowed in the crowd till afternoon, 
when 1 was ready to drop with heat and 
fatigue, my pilot steered me to a small square, 
flagged With stone, on which the snu shone 
fiercely. He called it “Beggars’-square,” and 
told me that all the destitute and aban- 
doned sick in the city, oralwlod, if they could, 
to this spot, because those wlio died there 
received burial at the expense of govern- 
• meat. TSTidle he spoke, my eyes were fixed 
upon some heaps of dirty tattered clothes on 
tlie ground, which presently b^tfn to move. 


and , I discovered to my horaor ^ee miserable 
creatures, lean and covered. With odtems filth, 
lying in diffmrent stages of their last agmay, on 
the bare stones, exposed to the bqrUiffg 'rays of 
tlie sun. They came here to die, and no phe 
heeded them, or gave them a drop of wi^eir, 
or a morsel of food, or eteu a little shelter 
frmh the noontide glare. I had seen shocking 
things of this sort in India, but nothmg so hor- 
rible.- To ensure a climax of disgusts, my guide 
led me straight to a dog 6utchta’’s shop, 
where several of the nastjr fat oily carcases 
of those animals were hanging for sale. 
They had not been flayed, but dangled thei'C 
with their smooth shining skins, which had | 
been scalded and scraped clean of hair, so that : 
at first I took them for sucking-pigs. There 
were joints of dqg, ready roasteil, on the ! 
counter, and in the back of the shop were several | 
cages in which live dogs were qni^ly sittii^ i 
lolling their tongues out, and appearing very un- j j 
concerned. 1 saw several cats also, in cages, , i 
looking very demure ; and moreover I saw cus- j 
tomers, decorous and substantial-looking bouse- ' 
holders, inspect and feel the dogs and cats, j 
and buy those whicli they deemed fattest fw the , 
table. The cats did not like being handled, and j 
mewed loudly. “Tniat cappen think o’ that?” | 
said my guide. “ Gappen s’poso never eat dog ? j 

— dog very good, very fat, very soft. Oh, num- i 
lier one dinner is dog!” "And are cats as 
good?” I asked. “Oh, Chinaman chowehow 
everything. Chow'chow plenty cat. Chinaman 
nasty beast, I think, enppen, ch ?” My cicerone 
had been so long mixed up with European and 
American ship captains and missionaries, that 
he had learnt to suit his ideas to his company, 
if his ideas had not actually undeigone great 
modification, as is the case in India with those 
educated natives of the present day known to 
us as specimens of " Young Bengal.” 

Before quitting the bazaar, I was ushered 
into two giunbling-shops. These are licensed 
by the Chinese government, the owners paying 
a considerable tax. Both were tolerably full of 
players, and in botli the same kind of game 
was being played — a simple one enojmh, if I 
understood it. A player staked a pile of cash, or 
dollars ; the croupier staked a similar one ; and 
then another member of the establishment 
dipped his hand into a bag and drew out a 
handful of counter's : if they were in even 
fours, the bank won ; if they were uneven, the 
player won, and the croupiei;’s stake Was duly 
handed over to him — ratuer ruefully, it struck 
me, by the banker, who sat on the counter raised 
above the rest. ■ This game appears about as 
intrinsicsdly entertaining as puUir^ straws; but 
I may have overlooked or misunaerstood parts 
of it of a more intellectual nature. Iii the first 
house I visited, the players were of the lower 
class, and the stakes Were copper cash. Oae man, 
quite a youth, left the room evidently cleaned 
out : his look revealed it, aUd I suppose he went 
away to the opium shop, the usual consolation 
of a Chinaman under the circumstances. . As we 
entered the second gambling-house, my gui^ 
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informcrl wc, ^‘This rich house. Number cue 
fellow play liore-^tto^udarm cbap/*^ 'And truly 
I t,aw in the room goodly piles of dollars 
heaped up before u peiter-dressed assembly. 
The game appeared ip be Iho same, and money 
clumged hands rapidly. 1 chin-chinned*’ to 
the Danker and to the company^ and was civilly 
allowed to look on. The room led through a 
filigreed doorway to another apartment, where 
cakes, loaves, tea, and pipes, were spread out, 
and where long-tailed genllemen were lounging 
and discusaiug the news of the day. 

Being in want of casli, atid having only dollar 
notes with me, 1 asked my guide what I should 
do? He straightway led me to a money- 
challger^s, where I was once funiishcd \vith 
change for my notes, at par. As this was an 
I unusual accommodation, 1 asked 1 lie reason of 

I such generosity, and was informed that the 

dollar’s given me were all light, and that the 
I changer would obtain full weight dollars for the 
xtotci^ by^s^ud-by. I was assured, ]iov\c\cr, that 
in all the shops the dollars 1 had received would 
be received at the full value ; and tliis I found 
to be the case. All the time \ was in the monej- 
chatigoi’s, I saw three or four people telling, ex- 
amining, and stamping dollars. So defaced j 
and mutilated does the coin become by beaiiug 
the chop*’ or mark of every bankcu* or dealer 
into whoso possession it passes, that it as nearly 
as possible rotunus to that state t)f bullion which 
the Chinaman prefers i o mint ed coin. As it was, 
the only small change T could procure for a dollar 
was in fragments of silver : in the weighing out 
of which 1 was of course at the mercy of the 
shopman. 

A chair having been with great difficuliy 
procured for me, and another for my guide, uc 
were about emerging from the bazaar, wdicn I 
had the honour of meeting a mandarin and suite. 
My bearers had just lime to squeeze into the 
entrance of a side-alley, when the cavalcade 
was down upon us. J&unny looking soldiers, 
with spears mid muskets indiscriminately, musi- 
cians and drummers ov tom-tom bciitcrs, and au 
amazing figure in red and gold apparel of a 
loose flapping cut, with a sword in Ins hand, 
mounted upon an inexcusable pon;y — a Chinese 
Itosittaaic. In the centre of this college the 
mandarin was bomc along, a placid fat "digni- 
tary, in a richly cmbroideretl purple vcHet and 
golden dress, seated in a gaudy sedan. 

It w'a» a great relief to emerge from llie 
crowded bazaar, pass through the gateway in 
the massive city wall, and proceed through com- 
paratively airy lanes to one or two Chinese 
geullemcn’s houses and gardens, whicli my 

S moat unceremoniously catered, inarshal- 
le in without a word of introduction or 
y, and making me feel ratlier ashamed 
elf. These dwellings, as well the joss- 
er temples, ha\e beoji so often described, 
that 1 will not inflict Ihcm again on the reader. 
Not the slightest objection was raised by the 
./prieists to my exploring every ]mrt of the 
^ temples, the vfTgers showing the altar.-*, the 
i. various images, th. cloistirs, red reft-clorics. 


with great alacrity, and extending their liauds i 
afterwards for a fee. The only undoscribed fact 
connected with those worthies, which I was in- | 
formed of, is, that they sell their finger-nails to ' 
any foreigner desirous of purchasing such curi- 
osities. These nails are suffered to ^ow uncut, 
and attain a lengili of three or four iuches, 
looking i‘emarkal)ly unlike finger-nails, and 
forming curiosities much coveted, said my 1 
guide, 'by foreign gentlemen and •"cappens.” . 
Among other religious edifices, 1 visite<l a 
Mahomedan temple, a singular jumble of Islam- j 
ism and Bipidhi^m. Extracts Irom the Koran , 
wore au odd appiurancc emblazoned on Cltinenc 1 1 
architecture. There were no priests visible liere ; i 
only children and begging old women.^ 1 1 

Want of time prevented my \i&iting the \- 
camp or banacks of the Chinese soldicns, 
on the heights outside the eastern suburbs of j 
the town. ' A large garden, attached to a temple 
on the Honan side, was the only other object 1 
lind lime that day to inspect. The garden was j, 
priiu’ipally stocked w ith orange-trees, also loquatie ' 
and )y dices, hiUKlreds of which were on sale for i 
the benefit of the ^oud fathers, who are suppoi led | 

by the produce ol’ the garden and the conjribu- 
tions of tlie piously disposed. Un each side of I 
the centre walk, beyond a little dirty pond, ^ 
was a shed, with shelves, on wlilch were ( 

raijg<‘d pols containing the aslics of the priests ' 
(‘"priests* bones,** my guide irreverently calleci i 
them); their bodies, after decease, nuJergoinp i 
incremation in au adjoining pit. Names, ages, i 
and dales of decease are duly preserved, cut into j 
slabs of stone on the concave face of a vsemi | 
circular screen of masonry in the garden. 
Before leaving the garden 1 was not a little 
surprised by the appearance of a veritable 
magpie, identical, as it seemed to me, with our 
British bird, that 1 had not seen for many 
years. 

After guiding me safely to my quarters*— for 
so lubyinithinc is every part of Oautou and 
flonan, that it would be hoj>eless to attempt to i 
find one’s way alone — my pilot left me and dc- , 
parted lo his own home, which wfis, be ioldnn*, i 
on the Cant on side. The language he s])oko is, 
as may bo gathered from the si>ecimcn& here I 
given,* not the ordinary “pigeon Kwgli^h” of i 
'Chinese servants : a style ot gibberish which it , 
is lamentable to think has become tht* ordinary j 
channel of communication with all Chinamen, j 
, Tlicbc sharp and inlelhgcnt people would soon 
; learu to speak and understand better English ! 
lluni such sentences as, “ You go top-side 
and cateheo one picoee booh**— -“You tell those 
two pioccc cooly go ehoweliow, and come back 
chopchop.** (Go up-stairs and fetch a book — 

Tell those two coolies to go to their dinner^ and i 

return quickly), 'Fhc good effect s of the tuition ! 
afforded by school rmisters ami missionaries in 
China urc maeli maiTcd by tlie jargon used con- 
ventionally, with irrational adherence to defect 
in all ordinary Ininsactions of business, by ^ 
masters and jnistresses Ui intercourse with their 
servants, and by commercial uien with their 
native assistants. 
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About seven lioers’ nm, in one of Amcri- ! 
can steametB before mentioned,, osoyies tbe| 
passenger from Canton to Macao. month 
of the river cleared k four hours, and the 
rest of the voyage is over an open sea, winch, 
with a fresh southei’ly brecse, 5s rather rough for 
aflat-bottomed steamer : the islands to eastward, 
though numerous, being too remote to check 
the swell of the Cluneso ocean. After running 
for about an hour along the bold rocky pe- 
ninsula, at the point of which Macao is built, 
the steamer rounds in, and, entering a partially 
land-locked harbour between the town and 
some rocky islets to its south, anchors in smooth 
water, '’fhe town has a quaint picturesque 
look. Its old-fashioned houses extend to the 
water^s edge. Tliey are all of stone or 
brick, covering the face of the bold coast : the 
heights of which arc crowned by castles, forts, 
batteries, and convents, from whose ancient 
walls the last rays of a setting sun were fadkg 
as wc entered the harbour. The inliabitants are 
entirely Portuguese, Chinese, and a breed be- 
tween the two. The jealousy of the Portuguese 
goveniment effectually excludes foreigners from 
settling; a miserable policy, by which trade is 
almost extinct, tlie revenue being derived chiefly 
from licensing of gambling-houses. In front of 
the house of the governor 1 saw a guard ^ of 
soldiers. They were able-bodied, smart-looking 
young fellows, in neat blue uniforms, detailed 
from a regiment in the Ibtt. These soldiers, 
and a few iialf-castcs, looking like our office 
keranies in India, together with sonic strangely- 
dressed females, in appearance half aya, half 
sister of charity, were all that I saw of the 
Portuguese} community. The non-military Por- 
tuguese looked jaded and lazy, almost every 
man with a cheroot in his mouth. The town, 
indeed, struck me as a very Castle of ludu- 
hmee.” 


A SOBER IlOMANCE. 

I. MAY MOENXKG IK LOK.DOK. 

A 6i.TGur showier, fretful and quick as the 
anger of a cormette, had just washed the pave- 
mcnit till it had become shining as a huge look- 
ing-glass. The slates and tiles on millions of 
house-roofs were gUsteuing like i^old. In soli- 
tary puddles the London sparrows were flashing 
and pruning themselves as if they were dressing 
or a party, while in the quieter alleys the 
London boys were making little cocked-hat 
boats of paper, and launching them on the brim- 
ming guttm with all the hope and enjoyment 
of future Cokmbnses. Butclier-boys in blue, 
exdt.ed by tiie reappearance of sunshine, diished 
dovm hot streets with their horned tmys on 
their shoulders, as if their customers would die 
of starvation if the joint were three minutes late. 
The cabs, wliicli the shower had sent flying to and 
^ fro, had passed away into the suburbs, or had 
relapsed to the quietude of Ihcir customary rank 
and stand. The cascades of ribbons in the 
I milliners* windows, now attired for tlie day, 


^reamed with gay colours, brfehter than ever . 
in tlie restored sunbeams that Shot k through 
cracks of the striped awnings. The crowd, j 
gatherkg courage, began again to collect round 
the Italian boy with the performing modo^ by 
the railings of St. Paul*s. , Apih the coster- 
monger steered his cart, full of flowering gera- 
niums and pinks, hopefully between the Jugger- 
naut Pickford vans and the ponderous West-end 
omnibuses. Above Bow church a great field of 
pure blue sky floated between the rolling icebergs 
of white cumulus clouds, like a huge imperial 
banner, for, the blue being in the minority, the 
white seemed sky and the Wue cloud. 

It had just struck twelve by St* Paul’s— a fact 
which the clock of that church insisted on with 
sluggish emphasis — when the Colchester coach, 
on its way to Lad-lanc, dashed through the 
eiistward concourse of drays, cabs, vans, and j 
carts, and drew up suddenly at the corner of ! 
St. Mar^aretJane, which, iis every citizen of ( 
London knows, is close to tlie old George the | 
Second’s church of St. Margaret-Moses. I ^ 

The coachman drew xip his four bays smartly j i 
and with an air, rejoiced to have got through \ ! 
his journey; and the guai'd, to keep up the i| 
sjiirit of tnc thing, gave a jovial flourish on his j 
horn, just to let people know^ the Colchester | 
coach was no common coach, but a real liigh- 
flyer, nnd no two words about it. 

! The guard got down and tumbled a plain 
corded box out of the boot, and then a bundle 
tied up in a red and ycliow handkerchief, and 
then, looking u[) at a pretty modest fresh- 
looking country ^irl, who sat contentedly next 
the coachman, nolding a great tiift of May 
blossom, called out : 

‘‘ Now then, Susan, my love, here you are ! 
Take care how you get down ; 1*11 catch you. 
Don’t hurry, my girl, but look alive !’* 

**^0 dear ! guard, am I there, then, and is this 
Margaret-lane ?’* said the prepossessing young 
woman, wishing the coachman good-by, and 
geil ing nimbly and modestly down, aided by the 
robust arms of the gjillant guard. 

" No. 10 it is, my dear. Good-by, Susan,” 
cried <lic coachman ; “ I’ll tell mother to-morrow 
you got all safe. Jem T1 run with the box. Look 
alive, Jem ! Peacock wants her oats. You’ll find 
us at the Swnn-with-Tvvo-Necks. Whist ! my 
beauties! Hey there. Peacock, gently !” Crick, 
crack. 

Poor Susan! She gavt) a tearful stare at the 
receding coach, as if it were the last link that 
bound her to Colchester, :uid then turned and 
followed the guard up the dingy and narrow 
lane, where her new master resided. I refer to 
Mr. Josiah Dobb, grocer, wliolesalo and retail, 
and for thirty .veal's churchwiurdenof the wealthy 
parish of St" Margaret-Moses. 

Put a good heart on it, Susan, gaV* said the 
guard, as he shook hands with his charge. It 
always seems strange a bit at first ih a new 
place ; but Mr, Dolibs is a* kind old fellow as 
ever breathed, thougli they say he does hold on 
to the money. Gooa-by, Sasan-*-God bless ’ce. 

Be a good girl— tou*U soon shake down. If I. 
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can bring up a parcel for you from Colchester 
now and then, wjiy I ml .Good^-by, my 
dear/* 

MB AKamL. 

S^jSAN Smiuhebs was a shrewd ingenuous 
sturdy with some honest sense and courage 
abo^t her } but she felt rather shy and uncom- 
fort^te when she stood at the windowof the large 
dingy wholesale and retail shop, and saw the 
oiine, like a huge gibbet, impending over her 
in a threatening and mysterious way. She 
Oould observe the bustle and stir inside the 
sliOp, where sj)rightly gentlemen, adorned with 
white neckcloths (for sucli was Mr. Dobbs*s 
humour), weighed and packed pounds of tea, 
tins of cocoa, and parcels of coffee ; where the 
sugar-chopper sounded unceasingly, and orders 
M’ere shouted to the apprentices, as if the place 
were a ship, and a storm was looming in sight, 
Slie waited 'a moment or two, looking. 

, .put epwmon sense is a plant that grows just 
.as, wejl in the Village as the town, and Susan, 
being a qmck resolute prompt girl, was not 
going to waste her time standing outside ; so 
she walked in, and seeing a young man with 
large ^ whiskers and an imposing appearance 
stooping in front of the counter, and read- 
ing the dii*ection on her box, she asked liim 
if that was Mr, l)obbs*s, and requested him to 
be kind enough to tell her the dowm to 
Mr. ]Jobbs*s kitchen. The imposing young 
man instantly turned pilot, and with a good- 
natured smile, returning that given him by 
Susan in mute reply, was entering into the full 
spirit of the occasion, when, from the left-hand 
sjide of the shop, at the further end, there 
stepped down from a liigh enclosed desk, that 
looked partly like a madman’s cell, and still 
more like a pulpit, a tall thin old gentleman, 
who wore a pigtail (my story dates some t\Venty 
years back), a blue coat wath bright brass but- 
tons, a yellow marsala w'aistcoat with a scaidet 
one underneath (only tlie edge showing), and a 
frilled shirt-front, and nankeen trousers. He 
was the very pink of neatness and precision, was 
this old gentleman, and his neatness and trim- 
ness made him seem quite alert and young. 
Hk face was of a pale nankeen colour, like the 
part of his dress already glanced at, but then it 
was clear m tone, and about the cheeks healthy 
blood showed through it. This pleasant old 
gentleman liuld a pen in one hand, and jostled 
Eis great bunch of large gold watch-seals witli 
the other, as became up to Susan’s pilot. 

*‘Mr. Tompkina/*' be said, ‘'mind that that 
tea goes off to Edwardses people tliis evening. 
They have written again about it. But who is 
this F Are you the new servant P’* 

I Susan dropped a pretty curtsey, and said, 
mildly but firmly, that she believed she was. 

I The old gentleman gave her a lojog keen look 
I from under his thick grey eyebrows.: a parental 
; cn«tomrhou|p officer’s sort of look; and said, 

Be A jgooagirl--it’s not a heavy place. Mr. 

I Tonmknis, take down your name, 

, my uear^ clif ’* 


Susan Smithors, if you please, sir/* (A 
second cuirtsoy.) 

‘^ And I <K> idease. Take down Susan, Mr. 
Tompkins, to Mrs. Thtopson, and tell her to 
make her comfortable/* • 

I What a nice old gentleman!** said Susan, 
as she followed her nimble and good-natured 
pilot down the dark back stairs. 

^‘les, he IS a good old party. That’s our 
governor.** 

G dear me ! What, is that Mr.Dobbs ? W'cll, 
he has a pleasant way with him.** 

“ Yes, that’s tho governor, no mistake about 
it.** 

Susan was very warmly received by hfer old 
widow aunt, Mr.‘Dobbs*s housekeeper for thirty 
years. The worthy woman was very busy 
preparing dinner, and was up to her eyes in 
potatoes, which she peeled and tossed into a pan 
of water as quickly as though she were doing it 
for a. wager. In a very few minutes, Susan, 
like a good smart willing girl as she was, had 
taken off her bonnet, ana washed her face and 
hands, put on a clean apron, and was ready to 
chop parsley and finish the notatocs. 

“ Susan’s a good sort,” thought the old lady 
to herself. “ She’ll do. She’ll be as good ns gold 
to me. And how neat and handy she is, and a 
tidy looking girl too !” 

Together over tlic potatoes, which one by one 
splashed into the great yellow i)an, the old 
aunt and her niece chatted over Colchester 
frieiids. 

‘‘And how is Jane Turner? And is Miss 
Charlotte married yet ? How’s brother’s rheu- 
matism ?” and so on. To all of which queries 
Susan answered sensibly and 'sharply. All of a 
sudden she darted at her bundle that had been 
placed on a chair near the window, 

“ O, dear aunt, what a stupid forgetful thing 
I’ve been .all this time, to forget I brought 
up some clover turfs for the lark you’re so 
fond of.” 

“ 0, how very kind, Susan, to think of poor 
Dicky! And they are nice and fresh. 0, 
they do remind one of the country, they do.” 

“Let me sprinkle them, aunt, with somC 
water, and give Dicky one now.” 

“ Do, my dear, while I get the meat down, 
for master always dines at five, and I haven’t | 
too much time, Susy.” I 

“ Where is Dicky, aunt ?” * j 

“Why there, dear, by the back door. I put j 

him there to lei him have as much air as 
possible.” 

Susan tripped to the back door, and there, in a 
light green cage, found the lark : no longer bright 
and quick as when sent from Colchester, but 
dingy, ruffled, and almost tailless, and ,with eyes 
that had now become knowing, yet spiritless. 

It was hopping on a dusty little door-mat bit of 
withered turf, and was thrusting its tittle grace- 
ful brown liead, feverishly and retstlessly, like 
Sterne’s starling, tlirough the sooty wires of its 
prison. 

A sudden* sense of the confinement and 
sordidiiess of London city life gloomed down for 
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a moment over the mind of tl^e coaatry girl, 
still untamed bj cellar4itohei^, late npors, 
over-work, ^d want of exercise. But obe oast it 
aside in a moment, as she would have done an 
evil thought, and,^ laughed to kill any care or 
sorrow that hovered near. 

Sttsan’s aunt, wprthy dd Mrs. Thompson, 
turned to look at her niece, resting for a mo- 
ment on the dresser the neat fillet of real that 
she was about to thrust into a cradle spit. 

/^That^s a good-hearted girl, l^m. $ure,*^ she 
tliought to herself. “ She’ll be a comfort to me 
as I go down the hill I always found as young 
people as loves the poor dumb creatures turn 
out well, and wioey-wersy.” 

In the mean time, Susan was out there in the 
little well shaft of an area, busy arranging the turf 
m the cage, which, sprinkled under the pump, 
now lifted its green blades and purple tufts of 
fiowere tlmt smelt of honey, and seemed to bring 
a certain portion of sunshine with them into tliat 
extremely ** shady” place. The bird, bustling 
about in his little meadow, had already gathered 
new life from that pleasant reminiscence of 
freedom and the country. First, he merely darted 
to and fro, quick as a rat] and thrust his liead in 
and out of the bars, like the immortal starling 
aforesaid; but presently darting to the roof, 
as if with tl)e fullest intention of heating out 
its brains, the poor little exile from the blue 
air and wliite wandering clouds, failing in that 
I attempt, poured forth in grateful gladness a 
I little hurricane of imiocent and tender music. 

“ Dicky is so pleased,” said Susan, trij)ping 
, back and kissing her aunt on the back of licr 
1 neck, as she stooped over the encaged veal. 

I And now to tell me wliat sort of an old gen- 
i tleman master is. Shall I be servant enough ? 
j It is such a grand house, aunty.” 

I Mrs. Thompson sat down with the fillet of 
i veal reposing on her lap as if it were a child, and 
j discoursed: 

; ” He Is a very kind, upright gentleman, is 

j Mr. Dobbs, Susan, and it is a very resjiectable, | 
j comfortable place for them avS clioose to make it ! 
j so. And the young men in the shop, especially 
i , Mr. ToinpkinsS the foreman, arc most well-bc- 
jj haved. A little noisy and mischievous the 
j younger ones, but such is life. It’s a place, 
i ! Susan, to be proud of, as I have found these 
I tliirty year as I’ve lived in the parish of St. 

! Margaret-Moses*” 

I Tlio veal began to turn a most delicious 
j light-brown, and to weep teiurs of fat over 
j: its own inevitable fate. At sight of these 
j ; savoury symptoms, Mrs. Thompson took down 
I j from a nail near the clock, an old black bonnet 
I ; with strings never meant to tie. ‘‘ 1 must just 
j 1 ran over to Mrs. Peacock’s for a moment and 
j i get some parsley for garnish ; watch the meat, 

! j there’s a dear, till I return. 1 want to ask her 
; ! how hor husband is, for he’s bad with the rheu- 
I ■ matic fever, poor dear soul I shan’t be long. 

I I shall be b4ok by four. Master always comes 
• down &t half-past four to wash his luinds for 
dinner, and he’s as regular as clockwork. Then 
he goes out to take a quiet turn in Drapers’ 


Gardens or Old Jewry, to give him an appetite, 
and just as the clock strikes five you^ii hear ; 

him knock. Good-by, dear ; mind the basting, | 

for that’s a perfect pictur that fillet of weal is, j ; 
though I say it as shouldn’t say it. It does took i 

rather dark, but I won’t take my nmbreDa, be- j 

cause the shop is only just over the corner of i 

our lane. Bless me, how that dear bird do sing f j 

It’s very nice, but it don’t go through your head j 
like a canary do.” j 

With such good-natured chatter the faithful | 
old automaton, ignorant of all country pleasures, j 
and heedless of the joys of liberty, toddled up- | 

stairs on her kind errand. The front door j 

slammed behind her. i 


m. THE AVATAB. 

Is there in all the world any object so pleasant 
to the eye or to the mind (to see, that is, or to 
contemplate) as a fresh pure girl absorbed in a 
day-dream, lost in rosy clouds of the illimitable 
future, aping the toiling thinker, yet merely 
playing with the kaleidoscope of the young ima- 
gination ? ^ ; 

How could I hope to sketch those simple 
day-dreams of Susan’s? How could I convey 
to the minds of others her glimpses of 
thatched roofs overrun with roses; of kind 
old faces W'atcliing for the postman ; of green 
lanes and tranquil eliurches, with the yew, j 
which no centuries of sunshine can enliven, 
looking in wistfully at the windows; tho 
murkier but still luminous scenes from London 
streets, across which passed processions of | 
cheerful fresh-coloured young men adorned with ; 
wiiiie neckcloths, beaded by smiling Mr. Tomp- j 
kins ? All these motley visions a cuckoo-clock 
broke up by its warning clamour. | 

Susan looked up as guiltily at tlie niddlctv- ! 
noddlety bird bowing furiously from the clock, ! 
as if a policeman had suddenly entered and j 
accused lier of some theft. It was stiuking j 
FOE 11 o’clock, and Aunt Thompson would be | 
back directly. Fortunately for Susan (evei*y- ; 
thing seemed to go well on this lucky day) ; ’ 

the joint had not burnt; it had gone twirling 
steadily and methodically on, resigned to its : 
fate, and quite at home by tliis time with mis- | 
fortune ; it was browniiug and roasting equably j 
and well over the bright clean hearth, basted 
witli its own juice, a patient victim to the fierce * 

white beat of a rejoicing and victorious fire. < 

If there wore? a brownie who watched over 1 

the kitchen of No. IG, St. Mai’garet-lane, iiiat j 

broVvnie had been there during Susan’s day- n 

dream, attendmg to the browning of that fillet J 

of veal. [1 

The domestic fairies had been as busy as | 
crickets, stirring round the potatoes, and blow- j 
ing out chance angry puffs of gas which the i 
evil principles sent to scorcli the untended fUlet. 

Ten minutes past four, and Mrs. Thompson 
not back \ No wonder ; for look, a quick fret- 
ful shower was speckling against the windows. 
The good old lady had been caught, no doubt, 
by the rain, and kept under shelter. 
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Now, it. would ^lever do, Susan tliotigW> fur 
aunt to conic back her an idle good-for- 

nothing tiling, fiittbg staring at the fire ; so she 
darted up, and, uncording hor box, got out some 
patchwork thiiSt sbe was finishing for home, 
anch taking , it to the window, from whence 
she could SCO the fire, and where the plate- 
wwmcr did not interrupt her view, she sat 
dovfn on a chair and bent herself diligently at 
her work. 

Tiierc was no , sound but the click and Jolt of 
spit, the fall of an occasional coal against 
the Cage of the dripping-pan, ancl now and then a 
little voice-performance from the Igi'k in the 
outer area. 

On the whitewashed wall, closd to the window, 
and a little to the left hand of where Susan sat 
merrily at work, there hung a little square look- 
ing-glass. All at once, as Susan’s eyes glanced 
upwards from her work (for her chair was turned 
round almost facing the window)^ slic saw 
upon its ' surface tlic reflexion of the clock- 
fttce, the hands of which pointed to half-past 
four. 

Why, good p'acious, what is aunt doing I 
thought Susan. We dine at five, and at half- 
past lour master comes down to wash his hands 
Wore he goes his walk. 0 dear, 0 dear, the 
veal will be spoiled ! Wiicre is aunt 

Thou, with one look at the veal, which was 
bc»iring its fiery martyrdom wiili good-natured 
equanimity, she resnmed her work again with 
somewhat restless and troubled liaste. When, 
five minutes later, her ewes rose once more to 
the looking-glass (not from vanity, but. by mere 
accident), she almost screamed, for she saw in 
it the reflexion of a tall neatly-dressed old 
gentleman iu a blue coat and brass buttons, who 
stood at the foot of the stairs and just within 
the simdow of the doorway, lu's eyes bent upon 
her. 

Now, Mr. Dobbs did not turn off to the left 
jind go into the scullery to wmsh liis hands at 
ike tap, a.s he might have been expected to do, 
but he came slowly u]) to the window without 
speaking. 

Susan’s, heart beat nineteen to the dozen. 
Was he going to scold her aunt for being out at 
such a critical lime ? No ; he did not speak, 
but walked to the lire, looked at the veal, 
hemmed twice, coughed, and then returned to 
Susan’s chair. The second time, he stooped, 
and lifted her hand with a grave politeness. 

''Susan,’’ be said, ''will you accept me as a 
Imsband P There, don’t flurry yourself ! I will 
come down again in ten minutes and hear your 
answer. Good-by till then.” And up-stairs lie 
went. 

While Susan still sat there, red as a damask 
rose, trembling, confused, astonished, frightened, 
the front door creaked, and down came Mrs. 
Thompson, all in a flurry. 

" Susiui! Pve been kept by a poor crea- 
ture as I saw fall in a fit just by St, Slar- 
gtel'Moscs. I and Mrs. Jones got him to 
tlie.ddor of tlic milkman’s at the comer, and 
ipadid his shirt-collar and waistcoat to give him 


air, and what should wc find under his waist- 
coat but a large placard, on which was written, 

‘ Don’t bleed me 5 fijiyo me brandy-and-watcr 
which did, and |iiat, ^ he had taken it up 
came a policeman, and said Jm was a rogue, and 
had soap in his mouth to make it look like 
foam ; and just then the j^ts up, leaps over 

a truck, and runs ofl; and Mrs. Jones—” 

Bat Susan, unable to bear the delay any 
longer, burst out with her story; to which her 
aunt listened with staring eyes, uplifted liands, 
and open mouth. 

" It Was Mr. Tompkins, depend upon it, my 
dear ” .1 

“No, aunt, it was master — was indeed. 

I knew liim, because he spoke to me in the shop 
when I came in. 0 , dear aunt, he’ll be down 
directly ! What shall I do ?” 

“Do, dear? Do whatever your own heart 
tells you to do. Tliink of your father and 
mother, and what you gain and wliat you sacri- 
fice. O dear me, I hope master is not going 
mad. ril leave you, dear, and shut myself in 
the area out of hearing, and you must call me 
when he’s gone. Lawks, I do think I hear him 
coming. Mind you say yes or no, or lie’ll be 
angry.” 

ISolomon himself could not have given wiser 
counsel. The good old body scuffled off to a | 
retired corner of the coal-hole, and Susan, j 
blushing aud tremulous, settled again, or pro- j 
tended to settle, to her work. 

In tliat swift moment what thousands of i 
kind, and geiierotis, and self-denying thoughts | 
shot like express trains through Susan’s liUlc j 
head ! Poor fatlier, mother getting old, William ! 
Brown her old sweetheart that wild sailor — i 
who had ceased to woite to her, and who was | 
now lying at Quebec, too late repentant, crip- j 
pled and penniless, sick, and perhaps dying, j 
Willi Mr. Dobbs’s fortune, what fairy dreains j j 
of good she might realise. | ; 

A voice she knew, from behind Imr chair, | 
said : I j 

“ Susan, will you have me for a husband ?” j * 

She liardly knew how to answer, but, drop- ! 
ping her patchwork, she answered naively, in a * 
low but firm voice : 1 

“ YckS, sir, if you please.” 

Then there came a calm kiss upoar her fore- 
head, and a hand clasped hers. 

“ You shall never repent tlat w^ord, Susan,” | 
said Mr. Dobbs. “ I will be good and true. 

You must do no more work in this place; 
remember, you are to be my wife. Good-by, 
dearest,” 

When Susan dared to look round, he was 
gone. But it was no dream, for there was the 
May-bougJi she had brought from Qololiestcr 
blooming in the great blue jug over the mantel- | 
piece. 

Susan ran and dragged A.uut Thompson out 
of the caal-cellax, and "told her all : lipt boast- 
irigly, nor pertly, nor vainly, but with quiet 
modest satisfaction; for, after all, she well 
knew her heart would never break forth into 
such flower as it bad once done, and the good 
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fortane was still too recent jod too overr kins’s proposal, and thought it would be better 
wlielmiag. ' . he left (though she thourfit him a kiud-hearted. 

How offia so feeble a narrator as I, pretend to iaduatrious fellow), Mr. Dobbs wppld npt hear 
describe the way in which Aant Thompson, re- of such a thing. 

coived the news; how she first turned tricolor " No, Susan,” he, said ; “ there’s no jealousy, 
with surprise, then purple with delight, then not a fpnin, in me. I lore you too w^i. ; Am 
hysterical with joy; how she down and even U' you never learned to love me, I know 
rocked in her chair, and then laughed and then very well that you would love no other man, 
cried! As I am not writing fiction, why shoald my darling?” 


1 dilate on these obvious things? 

The affair was kept secret for a week by Mr, 


A nigiit or two after tlie wedding, when Susan 
and Aunt Thompson were chatting alone on a 


Dobbs’s wish atid Aunt Thompson’s advice ; the seat in pleasant Drapers’ Gardens, Aunt Thomp- 
only bad result of which secresy was, that it son, foolishly enough, began to cry as if her 
destro,yed the happiness of two aspiring men— heart was going to breaL 


destro,yed the happiness of two aspiring men— heart was going to breaL 
Mr. Tompkins, ana the gay rattling honest guard "Why, dear aunty, aunty, what is the 
of the Colchester coach: noth of whom proposed matter ?” said Susan, fondling and kissii^ her 
to Susan within the week, and hotli of whom good old cheek. 


were rejected. “ I’m afraid, dear— I’ve been thinking — I’m 

afi-aid that now you are married, and are rich 
tv. THE MAEMAGE. in moucv, the beauty and wonder of 

all St. Margaret-Moscs — wmch jou was the 
Njsvee had l.he important beadle of the inv very last Sunday as over was— you'll be gelting 
portant parish of St. Margarct-Moses seen such ashamed of poor old aunt, and be sending me 
a marriage. There were ninety-four cliaiity boys off, for fear your new friends should thblc me 
and girls, with wdiite satin favours ou their left igjiorant, and not lit for parlour visitors, and 

arms. There was bell-ringing, almost Bedlamic out of place, and oh (Here Niobe be- 

in its persistent and rejoicing^jnngle. There was came a mere drinking fountain to the Missis- 

a parish dinner, at whicli M’r, Tompkins mourn- vsippi of the good old creature's grief.) 

fully presided, looking down between an avenue How tcntlerlv and softly Susan comforted 


of twelve wliite tics. The clumnev of No. ]6 for Aunt Thompson, and kissed her, and pulled off 
a whole w^eek smoked, niul tlicn for two whole her gloves, and patted her hands, aiul liuggcd 
days tlic fire-engines could not be kept from the her waist, and assured her that if the Bank of 
lioiisc; and as for tlie ramonneur-men, tlieir England got so full with dear Mr. Dobbs's 
bi'uslies waved in St. Margaret-lanc as Biniam money that they actually refused to take in 

TFood when it came marching down on lh(‘ any more of it for fi'ar of a financial apoplexy, 

doomed castle of Macbeth, No Bickford van sliJl even in that contingency she (Susan) would 
came to Margarct-lane but the drivers v/cre lo>’e and cherish her old aunt, who had been the 
feasted on good beef and ale, so lavishly did <lie cause of all her coocl fortune, and had enabled 
bridegroom's hospitality inundate and flood all licr to help poor William, and perhaps save his 
that came near that locality ; at one f-lmc, in- life ! 
deed, it was all Mr. Tompkins could do to 

prevent the twelve frantic young men in op all. 

white ties from rushing into Chca[)side, and In the second year of Susan's marriage she 
offering jugs of beer to passing hackney-coach- gave birth to a son, much to the delight of the 
men. ' " * whole parish of St. Margaret-Moscs, and to the 

Mr. Dobbs had chosen a wife late in life ; ho special joy of Aunt Thompson and her crony 

Imd chosen a young wife from a dangerous and Mrs. Jones, jiow the pew-opcncr. Nine years 
foolish impulse, and dared the radical publican after the marriage, old Aunt Thompson died, 
at the Tiiuee Malt Shovels in Sccthing-lune ; aud eleven ycai’s after the marriage, Mr. Dobbs j 
but the radical publican was wrong, as parish died. ^ ^ ■ 

and other politicims have indeed been known TJiey were both buried in the black quiet 1 
to be more than once. Mr. Dobbs had chosen little churchyard of SU Margorct-Mo-scs. No ; 
late aud chosen hastily, but he had chosen with pleasant trees cast wavering siiadows upon their \ 
the Hwift unerring instinct of a shrewd old tombstones, but mignonette bloomed sweet j 
brain and an old but still unchilled heart, close at hand, and sunshiuc came and glanced j 
He had dived into the great shoal-begirt across the sooty boughs of the solitary plane- ; 
sea of matrimony, and found a pearl of tree, and little melancholy precocious sparrows 
pearls. chirped their cnibryo music, and little rosy faces 

He affected no hurricane of passion, no sighs looked at tlie graves from between the rusty 
— no ceaseless vows and brittle protestations— rails, aud little voices prattled of dood Mr. 
he loved calmly, respectfully, almost pater- Dobbs," aud of ‘‘ dood Mrs. Thompson." Aitd 
nally ; but he loved (though he was a grocer) those words were better than sham poems and 
us faithfully as your finest impossible lover in the lying flowers that often fall on grander 
fiction. He did not flatter Susan, or weary her coffias. 

with servije adoration, but ho showed her by a One afternoon, two years later, Mr. Tompkins, 
thousand ceaseless quiet attentions how much now rather corpulent and slightly bald, blurted 
he loved her. When she told him of Mr. Tomp- out a proposal of marriage to the rich and still 
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pretty widow of the milUonnaire of Margarct- 
Itme, 

■“No, Mr.Tdmphins eaM Snsanj "I value you 
for yonr promty aUd yottl* iftdustxy, and still more 
for your fidelity and attachment to my dear hus- 
band. Nor am I indifferent to tliis lost stronger 
proof of your regard to myself personally ; bnt 
1 shall never marry again. ' 1 shall devote the 
rest of my life to mrecting the education of my 
dear boy. Hereafter I shall perhaps find an 
opportunity of showing liow much I value your 
services. Tor the present, good-by. Eorget 
what you have just said to me, and let it be as 
if it had never been said.” 

Mr. Tompkins rose, and was slru^ling with 
the back of Ms chair in oratorical agony, when 
the door burst open, .and in rushed Master 
Hariy Dobbs, who had been helping the servant 
to pack his trunk for Eton. 

"Ma,” he said, "how many collars am I to 
take ? There ate only throe dozen here.” 

“My dear Harry, Mr, Tompkins is talking 
bnsine.s8. I’ll be with you directly.” 

One bright afternoon, in the Juno of the 
same year, that eminent law lord. Lord Cante- 
Inpe, whose eldest son was married the other 
day to the second daughter of the Marquis de 
Champignon, reined up the two bays that drew 
his barouche, at the door of Mrs. Dobbs, 10, 
St. Margaret-lanc. 

The bell was rung, l^frs. Dobbs u as at home. 
Now, Lord Cantclupc had been an old friend of 
Mr. Dobbs, and was surprised to find the hall-- 
or rather dim passage, for it was no more — lum- 
bered with boxes, aud rolls of carpet, and eases 
of pictures. Tiiese lie stopped to survey in an 
alarmed maimer through a gold-framed double 
oye-j^ss. 

“Egad!” ho said to himself, “I was only 


honour so generously proffered me, but 1 shall 
never marry again. 1 shall devote the rest of 
my life to the education of my boy Harry. I 
should not witlh the wodd to impute mercenary 
motives to any man who took me for his wife. 
I leave this house to-morrow. I have given 
half the business to my excellent foreman, and 
have taken a house at Slough, to be near my 
boy’s school.” 

“ Egad,” said Lord Cantclupe, as he got into 
his oarria^, and squeezed together (in a half 
petulant, half melancholy way) the two portions 
of his eye-glass ; “no verdict in the world ever 
knockea me over lialf as mnoh. Tfct, by George, 
I don’t know now that I won’t have another 
try. What could sho mean about merce- 
nary P” 

The noble and learned lord has not yet won 
Mrs. Dobbs, Harry is a capital fellow, and 
the business at No. 16, Margaret-lane, flourishes 
bravely under the auspices of TfHnpkins,, 

^ My story has, I know, been absurdly simple. 
No intrusive husband toppled down a well, nn 
bigamy nor trigjimy, no poisoned sandwich. It 
has only been a plain unadorned narrative of 
self-denial, and of a heart that bloomed 

In the winter of its age, like Glastonbury thorn. 

It has breathed only quiet fidelity, and nuoblru- 
sive affection, and sober romance. 
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Bgad!'' ho said to himself, ‘‘I was only in twenty monthly parts* 

* I? . j At ^ 1 . Tir 1 1 I 


i 'ust iu time to snap the widow. My ubual luck. 
?ow for it.” 

^ In twenty ininutoft more, the accomplished and 
gifted orator had, with all an old wary man of 
the world's sagacity and blanduess, hiid down 
an impromptu carpet of verbal rosc-hnves, upon 
which he liad figuratively tlirowu himself, and 


prostrated himself, his oratorj% his ermine, and 
his house ia Park-row, at the* feet of the pretty 
widow. 

An interval of silence cinsucd, ns when one 
goes down iu a diving-bell. Then, came a violent 
pricking in the legal cars of the accomplished 
orator. These remarkable and astounding words 
struck bis noble tympanum i 

My lord, you were such a kind friend to my 
dear husband, and have been so kind to me since 
bis death, that it gives me pain to refuse t!ic5 
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HALF A MILLION OF MONEY.! 

IIY TKU AUTITOU OF “ n\RUARA*S HlStoRY.” j 

cn M’TEU XXXTJT. THE llTFLE 1V1 M'Cn. | 
At i)[i!l'"n:jst two, an Oj)CMi carriaire drove* up ; 
to iLo irnonul, aud I’uiir la(H<'s H'hu.v ' 

WT'ro ruc.uivod by Lord Cast lot n\v(!rs, han(l(‘d tu ; 

scats, and ])n's(adod with written })ro- 1 
iri’uininos of iljc ^anu's. ]\Iiss Coloiina was i 
iiist.allcd in tln^. coniral arni-cthair, wddeh, boiiiii- ! 
jdiood a little in advance of IIk.* other seats; 
a)id ill^Lrniticd with a fo^jlstool. was styled, ina_e^- i 
nlloqnciilly, Mic Tiironc. ^Scarcely had tlo'y j 
lalvcii th('ir ])(aecs, when two more earriayes i 
appraiaai npon tiic scene, the lirst ()f wliieh * 
lamed Lady Arabella WalkitnzshaAT and NL'ss • 
Hallierlon, and the S(‘Cond, Mr.s, ^^•ldoeau. the i 
wi'e of the Seduebrook vicar, am! lie/ t wo I 
(la!i/ht(‘r>. 'File laltei-, liearin;^^ down in ihuj 
Aitia^e what was doin^• iji tli(' ]>arl;, had come | 
ov(r to se(' llie. sports; but Laily Arabella’s 
vi:At was made in exelnsi\'e pursuance of her own 
liith* uame, and borc' no kind of refeiamee to any 
joame llnit mi/ht be set on fool by ot her peoide, 
ISin? wa.s, the.reforc, ratlier j>ut oni than otlie)*- 
wise wlnai, inshaid of lindiny Lady (tasl letviwi'rs 
at home, she was informed that ''my lady was 
f>:on(^ Jierosy the juirk to see the pmtletuen race, 
and had left wanal, if any friends ealbal a,i lln^ 
lious(‘, thal. there wamid he. seats for tlieni, if 
tliey liked to follow.''’ JIiss Ilalherloii, how- 
ewer, was delighted. 

'Ll.t/s perie(*tly ehavinincr,” said .she, as they 
turned down the drive h^adim; to that parUif 
1h(' park iniiieali'd by the. servant. “ Von can- 
not tliink how nleased lain. Lady A rabrlla !” 

Well, my near, then I am jiiease.d too/*’ re- 
plied Lady Arab<*lla, Ixmevoleiitly. 

^'^riiereds nolhiin^ 1 onjoy s(^ mncli as eontesis 
of Ildus kind,” jMiss Ilatherion went on to .say. 
^Mloai -races, liorse-raecs, review^s, niivtluiiLU so 
long as skill, stiamgt.]), or Sjiei'd is in (pnrKlioin 
Why, 1 liiivcn’t missed a j)('rbv-day for the last 
fiv(i yiairs; and as for the Iloinau CLaniival, lli<' 
only thing I care for in it is the liorse-raee. Tni 
always sorry the Jcw.s don’t run instead. It 
wendd be so inneii more amusing.*’ 

“Yon droll creature!” said luady Arabella, 
witli a faint smile. “ J wonder if IMr. Trefaldeii 
will take part in tlie.se games 

“ td‘ course he will — and w in all before him. 
He’s as licet as a chamois, depend on it.” 


“I liope they won’t tire,” said Lady Arabeila, 
witli a little lady-like shudder. 

“ And 1 hope, above all tilings, that they wdll, 
T>ut then, you know, dear Lady Arabella, 1 have 
no lan'ves. Why, this is delightful — there \s 
(piite a crown! !” 

And so there was. "News is contagions, and 
]in)pagates itsidf as mysteriously as ihe, potato 
disease. The wliole neigiiboiirliood ii;ul already 
heard, somehow or another, of what was doing 
at the park ; and every fanner, gameket'per, aiM 
idle fellow' about the place, was on the ground 
long before lln^ hour ap[ioint(d. As I'm* the 
Women and eliildren, not hing short, of .Lolvgainy 
coidd account for tlndr numbers. 

“ Jvady Arabidla Walkingslinw and 
]!ai!u‘rl.on !*' said ijord Casi ietowers, hastening 
io 1 he earriagi' door as t hey drova? up. Thi.' is 
imiced a hajipy aeeident. Von have b(‘cn to the 
iiouse, 1 suppose, to call upon rny mother.” 

“ We liave ; but with no idea that wu wore 
coming to a -a fete of this kind,” replied Lady 
araJiv Ha, somewhat at a loss for tlie mo^t ap- 
propriai(‘ wan'd, and e.veiianging bo\v.s and 
graei'ius smile^ witli the ladies on the ])lalform. 
Why did you noi tell us about il ho! 
evening, you sly man L’ uske.d Miss Italherton. 

“ I’veeause 1 Hum kmwv no more about it than 
yourself,’^ rcjilied the Lari, “if is an impro- 
visation.” 

“And what ar(‘ you going to do 

“A little of 1 ‘veryttiing — ri lie-shooting, leap- 
ing, ruLmiiig ; but you siiall have a programme 
preseuliv, and if you w’ili alight, 1 can give you 
seats beside my mother.” 

\\ itli this li(‘, gav(‘. his arm to Lady Antbulla, 
and conducted l)oth ladies to the place of 
honour. 

“ i>ut whore are ihe eoinjtef itors saiil Miss 
Ilatherion, wdieu tlu' due greetings Inul been 
exelmnged, and they had taken tlu'ir s{‘at.s ; “ and 
above all, where’s my fimmd, tiie noble savage r” 

“Trcfaldcur Oh, he’s in onr tent, out 
yonder. I'iiis ail'air W'as his idea entirely.” 

“ And an admirable idea too, Jnit iie'il beat 
you, you know.”' 

“ He would, if he came forward/’ rejdied Hu* 
Earl ; “ lint lie. declines io compeie.” 

“ Declines to comp(?te 1” echoed tlie heiress. 

“ \es — for every tiling cxcepl (he last race — 
and tluil W'c all go in for,” 

“ 1 never heard of such a thing!” exeliuined 
Miss liatherton, indignantly. “Why, it’s as if 
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the hivourite was willulrawn at the last moment 
from tljc I)erl)V — anil I, loo, who liad intended to 
back him to an 3 >^ extent ! I (h'clare I was never 
more disappointed iu my life. What’s Lis 
motive ^ 

“ lie said he was out of practice,” replied 
Cas i‘ loto wers, hesitatingly. 

Nonsense. That wasn’t his real motive. 
He knew nobody else W’oiild have a chnnee, and 
he w^as too generous to carry off all the 
lionours.” 

‘‘ Do you really think so P” said Miss Oolonna, 
suddenly. She had listened to the conversation 
till now, without taking ]iart in it. 

“ I do, indeed. What docs Lord Castletowcrs 
say 

I say tliai Miss Ilaiherton is right; and 1 
hwfr her to be right, 'rrofaldeu could write liis 
name in bullets on that target, if he chose— but 
]je won’t.” 

Miss llailicrtoii turned to Miss Colomia in a 
glow of eulhusiasm. 

‘‘ That’s true nobleness 1” she (?xc]aimed, 

“Indeed it is,” said Castlcto\vcj.‘s. “He’s 
the finest fellow 1 havii ever known, savage or 
civilised.” 

But Miss Colonna said noOiiiig. 

“1 wissh You’d bring iiim this way, Lord 
Cast Jetov. ers,” said the heiress. “ 1 like talldng 
to him — he amuses me immensely.” 

“ You sliall have him by-and-by,” laughed the 
Ear] ; “ but lie is our judgti in (he rif]c-maicli(?s, 
and can’t he spared at present. Lxeuse me — 
another carriage full of ladies. I am mabtcr of 
the ccvcnionics.” 

And with this he ran off to receive the 
Cadogaiis. 

The appointed hour being overpast, the 
ladies exjiectant, and the andicnee consider- 
able, it was decided that they should begin. 

Lord Casilctovvers was seen to muss the 
course, and enter the cricketing tent at the 
further end, when(;c lie ])res(mtly emerged with 
his cartridge-box belted on, and his rifle iu 
his hand. He was followed by live others, 
similarly equipped. Saxon Trcfaldcn, in his 
quality as judge, took up a safe ])Osition to 
the right of the target. Miss liaihcrtoii sur- 
veyed them through her opera-glass as they 
came over the ground and placed themselves 
about a dozen yards off with their backs to tlm 
stand. 

“ Dear me ! they are very near ns,” said Lady 
Arabella, wdth that ])rctty timidity that is 
less charming at eigbt-and-forty than at 
cigldeen. “ riiope it is not dangerous.” 

“T3on’t be alarmed, my dear friend,” said 
Miss Hatherton. “ Gentlemen don’t gciicraJly 
fire behind their o\ni backs. So, Major Yanghan 
begins— and a very good shot, too—very near 
the bull’s eye. Who is tlmt remarkably hand- 
some fair man 1o the right P” 

The question was addressed to Miss Colonna; 
but it received no reply. Olimpia heard the 
words, as she heard the report of the first rifle, 
without attaching any import to the sound, just 
as her eyes w^erc fixed upon the target, but saw 


nothing. Slie was absorbed in tliouglii — very 
painful tlioiiglil, as it would seem, by Ihc strange 
hard way in wdiich her lips were drawn l.{\g(‘tlu'r, 
and her fingers wore iruaduiuically twnsting and 
tearing the programme which they held. 

Miss.TIatbcrton turned to repeat the inquiry ; 
but, seeing the ex])r(’Ssion on OJimjua’s face, re- 
mained silent. It was an expression tliatsta riled 
her, and puzzled lier as much as it si art led her. 

An expression such as one secs but seldom in 
the course of an ordinary life ; ueitlier wholly 
resolute, nor hopeless, nor denaiii ; but a bleiui- 
ing, perluips, of all three, wiili sometiung ('K(‘ 
that might have been com])unction — or d(‘S]Ku’r. 

Curiosity so far prevaili^d, 1 hat for some three 
or four s(‘eonds Miss Hatherton coiiiinued to 
stare at Oliinpia inst(‘a,d of wateliittg tlu'. com- 
petitors, and thiLS, to her infinite inortilieaticui, I 
lost the thread of tlu^ tiring. Of course, none of | 
the ladies on the {)latronn could lielp Inux They i 
saw the riflciiKui, and they saw the marks on the j 
targ(;i; but not one among them Inid th(^ dim- j 
niest idea of tli(5 order iu which those nunks I 
been dealt, or of the liands that had besiowed i 
them. The appointed mimbcr of rounds, how- i 
ever, having been fired out, the question was * nt '! 
at rest by the anuouiicemrnt that Sir Cliarlos ! 
Ibirgoyiie had carried oil’ tlic first ])ri/.{\ Sir 
Charles Burgoyn(‘ sauntered iqi) aeeoiaiiii':!) io 
the front of the platfoim, and received tluj cup 
from Miss Colonna’s hand wdih the best-brm! 
inLlillerciicc in the world. 

“‘Y'ou don’t share my jiassiou for llies(^ eon- ; 
tests, Miss Colonna,” said the ludress, in the 
pause that ensiuM between the first and seeomi 
matth. The strange l(;()k had vaiiislicd fr(!i!i 
Olimpia’s face long since ; but Miss Halhcriou 
could not forget it — would have given some- 
thing to fiithom it. 

“ indeed you inisiake. I think ilicm very iii- 
Icre.sting,” replied Olimpia. | 

“lint of course tln^y camu)! have so mneli I 
interest for you as for me. Your sympallnd's j 
are bound up in a great cause, and you must j 
have fewer small emoiious on luuid.” j 

“ rerhaps,” .'^uid Olimpia, vritli a forced 
smile. i 

“ No bad news from Italy, T liope ?” j 

“The news at prc&ent,” replied Olimpia, “is ! 
neither bad nor good. It is a season of anxious ! 
susfuuise for all whose liearts are in the cause.” j 
“You look anxious,” said Miss llatlierlon, ! 

kindly, but inquisitively. “ I tliought just now ! 
1 never saw a face look so anxious as yours, j 
You didn’t siicm to remark the firing at all.” j 
A crimson tide rushed to Olimpia’s face, | 

flooded it, and ebbed away, Icavijig Imr j)aler 1 1 
than before, j 

“1 am quite strong enougli,” she replied, ! 
coldly, “ io sustain sucli cares as ihll to my lot.” i 
The competitors for the second rifle-mateli 1 

were now on the ground, and the conversation 
dropped. There were but four this time. — 
Lord Cast! ciowers. Sir Charles Jhirgoyne, Major 
Vaughan, and Lieutenant TorriugLon. Having p 
five shots each, they fired alternately, one shot; at 
a time, in their order as they stood — Vaughan 
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lirst, ''lorrin^^lon second, Caslletowl.'vs third, and 
Piurgojne i’ourlli, ll became evident, after tlic 
fii'st two rouruls, that Vaughan, although a good 
marksman, was inferior to both Castlctowers 
and j^»urgoyn{‘, and that Torrlngtou was nowlicrc. 
Miss liathcrtou tuul Miss Coloniia wore the 
only two ladies who could follow the shots, or 
understand the scoring; and tliis they did with 
a degree of interest- quite incomprehensible to 
the rest. As the end drew near, and it l)ecame 
evident that tlie victory lay between ilurgoyne 
and the Earl, Miss llatlicuton’s excitement be- 
i came inieusc. 

‘'Ton to one on Lord Castled owers,®^ slic ex- 
claimed. “See how co()l lie is! See how’ 
steadily lie brings u]) his gun — Ion to one, 

j gloves or guineas Will nobody t ake me ? 

j in tlie white, 1 vow, and all but in the very 

! centre! Beat that, fSir (Tiarles, if you can!’* 

j He will uol b(?.at it/^ said Olimpia, in a low, 

, earnest voiee. 

; Miss Haiherton glanced at licr again; but 
j scarcely for a sec'ond. 8!ie was too d(‘C})ly in- 

j Icrcsted in tin; next shot to ear(5 imieh about 

j anything cdsc just then. Bui she saw 01im])ia^^ 

( parted lips, and the out hooking light in her eyes, 

j j and thought of both afterwards. 

I Up to this ])oint. Lord Ca^i let owners had 
I * scored four three times, and three in ice, making 

I j a tola] of eigbicon. Sir Charles bad scored four 
j| twice, and three twice, making tt total cd* four- 

II teen. Tim next slmt would be his fifth, and 

I iard,. If lie hit the liulTs cy\ it W’ould be a 

j drawn game between Cnsiietowers and himst'lf, 

and i hey won lil liav(‘- 1 o I rv again for tdui victory ; 
j but if iic scored anything less than four, the 
j .Lari must win. 

i Thcr(‘ was a moment of suspense. Sir Charles 
j brought up Ills gun very slowly, took aim twice 
'• lied'orc he tired, and deilviu'ed an excellent sliot 
d just 0 // the liiKi dividing the huli’s eye from the 
; centre ring. lUr had lost by the bixieeiith of 
an inch. 

i The speed at.ors round tlie ropes set up a faint 
j respectful shout in their squire’s honour; tlu* 
j non-com]u:titors rushed u]) to the target ; and 
j Saxon, too wcdl pleased t,o care for the moment 
; whether r>urgoyne heard liim or not, shook his 
friend by both liaiuLs, (‘xelaiming: 

*^‘1 am so glad, Castleiowers— -so heartily 
glad ! 1 did wash you to w'in those jiistols !” 

Olimpia’s smile was cold and indilleremt 
cnongli whi n the J’larl juaxsented liimsidf to re- 
ceive his prize; but Aliss llatherUm’s sliarji 
eyes saw that her iiaud trembled. 

c'7tai't.i::r xxxiv. a (urnKnox. 

Tin: long jump was junq^rd, and t he hniidrcd 
yards race was run — Air. Guy Grcville winning 
the first by lour inches, and Alajor Vaughan 
the second by four yards. Only the great' race 
remained to be contested. In the mean wdiile, I 
lialf an hour was allowed for rest and refresh- 
, mciits. Tlie gentlemen thronged to tlic plat- 
form in. n mongrel costume compounded of 
flannel trousers, crickeling-slioes, parti-coloured 
Jerseys, and overcoats of various doscriidions ; 


so that they looked like cricketing men below 
and boating men above. Servants gliih'd 
solemnly about wdth Madeira and biscuits. I'lm 
ladies congratnhitcd I he victors, and the victors 
congratulated eacli other. The sjjcctalors out- 
side the ropes strolled about respectfully, and 
did a little subdued betting among themselves ; 
and the conversation on the platform was broken 
up into coteries. One of thcsi: consisted of 
Lady Arabella Walkingslmw, Lady Custlctowxrs, 
and Jicr son. 

“ Vaughan ran well, didn’t he?” said the 
Earl. “ 1 thought at one moment tluit Grcville 
would have ilislanced him ; but Vaughan had 
the most w'iud, and steady did it.” 

“You w'oiild do well, Gervase, to reserve 
your P]H)rting ])hraseology for your male friends,” j 
said Lady Gastlelowers, coldly. “ You forgot 
that ladies do not appreciate its full point and 
vigour.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, my dear mother ; but it ! 
comes so naturally \vheu sport is the topic of 
eouvcrsalion,” replied lier son. “ I hope you 
are amused, L.'uly Arabella ?” 

“Oh yes, ihauk you — when you don’t fire.” j 

“There is, at all events, nolhing undiguilied j 
in firing,” observed the Countess. j! 

“ 1 Impe you do not think onr athiciic games ]\ 
umliuuilied, mother ?” said the Ear!. jl 

“For gentlemen, certainly. Bor boys, or [ 
jmasauts, not at all.” | 

“But a gentleman has as many and as good | 
muscles as a peasant. A genllcmau values | 
sire.ugih and sjK'cd as and sometimes l 

mf>re, ihan he values Greek and Latin; but, j 
iiki: Greek and Latin, strengiU and speed iiniit | 
be ki'pt up by frequent exercise.” j 

“ I no wish to argue ibc quest ion,” said 
Lady Cast letuwxu-s. “ It is enough that I set a I 
higimr value on skill than force, and llial it j 
gives me no gratification to see half a dozen 
gentlemen racing round a ])ieceor sward for llio 
i'uterfainnu'ut of a mob of gamekeepers and 
ploughmen.” 

“ iSay — for our own cntertainmeiit and yours, 
dearest mother,” replied the young man, gently. 

“ \Ye liavi’. ut'ver yet shut our park gales on 
ihe.se good yieoph' ; hut tiieir presence goes fur 
nothing in w hat wt do to-day.” 

lie spoke very defercuiially, but wdth a faint 
flush of aiinoyniiee on his face, ;ind j^assed on to 
where Miss liatherton wiis chatting with Saxon 
Trcfaldcn. 

“It will be a long time,” slie said, “before I 
can forgive you for my disapjKhutmcni of this j 
morning. And 1 know I am right. Y"ou could j 
have beaten everybody at everything, if you liad ; 
pleased. It w’as an absurd piece of Quixotism, ! 
and I am very angry with you for it. There — (i 
don't aUcmj)l to deny it. Lord Castlctoivcrs 
has confessed, and it is of no use for you to plead 
uot guilty.” 

“Lonl Castlciowers ncror saw mo leap a foot 
or run a yard in his life,” said Saxon, mn- 
pliatically. “ 11c knows nothing of wliat 1 cini, 
ur caunol do.” 

“ 1 am here to tmswer for myself,” said iho 
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Earl, laving his hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

And I do know that you can put a bullet 
throu^’h a shifting weathercock at five hundred 
yards.” 

“A mere trick!” 

"Not so. Skill is no more to be confounded 
: with trickery than pocket-picking with legerde- 
I main. I am of Miss liatlierton’s opinion, and 
I am certain you could have beaten us all round 
I if you had chosen to take the trouble.’^ 

: You will find out 3 ^our mistake presently, 

! when you have all loft me in the rear,” said 
j SaKon, a little impatiently; "I would recoiu- 
i mend no one to bet upon me.” 

! "/ mean to br3t upon you, Mr. Trcfaldcii,” 

I said Miss Hat berton. 

! "Pray don’t; you will be sure to lose your 
money.” 

i "1 don’t believe it ; or if 1 do, I shall call 
upon you to pay my debts, for 1 shall be certain 
} you have lagged behind on purpose.” 

'I At this moment one or two of the others 
I ! came up, and the conversation turned upon the 

I j preceding contests. 

I I " Mr. Trefalden,” said Miss Colouiui, " will 
; j you be kind enough to tell me how many times 
' 1 you have to make the circuit of Ihe ground, in 
: I this one-mile race ? ” 

ji Miss Coloniia’s chair stood next to Miss 
! I Ilulhcrtou’s, but was jilaccd about half a foot in 
;j advance, by right of Iim* jirerogativc. As she 
, I turned to address him, Saxon dropped out of 
: i the lieiress’s coterie, and, moving round by the 
i back of her chair, replied : 

I " Exactly six times, mademoiselle.” 

[ ‘‘ Will you come round to this side, Mr. Trc- 

; fulden ?” said Olimpia, in a low tone ; " I liavc 
i something to say to you.” 
i Not without some vague sense of surprise, tlie 
I young man passed on behind the second chair, and 
j presented himself at Miss Colonna’s left hand. 

I ‘‘You are really going to contest this one- 
mile race, arc you not ?” she asked. 

" I have entered my name with the rest,” 
replied Saxon. 

“ Then you mean, of course, to win if you 
can ?” 

Saxon looked embarrassed. 

‘"I have entered my name,” he said, “but I 
am not sure that I shall run, for all that. 
Somebody must act us judge ; and I prefer not 
to race if I can help it,” 

“ But I particularly prefer that yon should 
race, Mr, Trehddcn,” said Olimpia, dropping 
her voice to a still lowxr key; “I want you to 
mn me that purse of twenty guineas for my 
dear Italy.” 

“It will be yours, and Italy’s, mademoiselle, 
j whoever wins it.” 

I “I know that, Mr. Trefalden.” 
j “Then what diflcrence can it make wheilicr 
I, or another, carry off the prize ?” said Saxon, 
j wonderiugly. 

“ It does make a difference,” replied Olimpia, 
lifting her eyes suddenly to his, 

Saxon felt fluttered, without knowing why, 

“ What difference F” ftdtercd he. 


“ Must I tell you p” 

" If — if you please,” 

“Will you promise to win for me, if I do tell 
you ?” 

" I don’t know— I will try.” 

“ I ask no more than that. If you really try, 
I am confident of victory. Well then, I want 
you to win because— I suppose, because I am 
*ii woman ; and all women are capricious.” 

Saxon looked puzzled. 

“ I don’t think you are capricious,” he said. 

“Do you not? Then I am afraid tliat is 
because you are a man ; and all men are vain. 
There is a pair of maxims for you.” 

“ Maxims for which 1 can discover no appli- 
cation,’’ replied Saxon, laughingly. “ Why 
should I be accused of vanity because I refuso 
to believe tliat Mademoiselle Colomia is guiliy 
of caprice ?” 

“ 1 am afraid you are very dull to-day, Mr. 
Trefalden, — or very subtle.” 

“I know 1 am not subth^,” said Saxon; “ but 
I must be dreadfully dull.” 

“If your feet do not ouistri]) your apnre- 
heiision, you will scarcely win the cup. \Yhat 
bell is that ? ” 

“It’s the signal fgr assembling/’ replied 
Saxon; “I must go now; and you have not 
told me, after all.” 

But you have promised me that you will 

“ No, no — my promise was conditional on 
your exjdauation.” 

“But liave I not told you that women are 
capricious ?” 

“ What of that ?” 

“ We sometimes value a cowslip from oue 
hand more than a rose from another; and — 
and perhaj)S I am so (;a|n*icious as to prefer the 
Italian prize fj’om yours, llarl; ! there is the 
secoml bell I Now, go ; and bring mo back tlio 
purse.” 

The tone in which this was said— the gesture, 
half persuasive, half imperious — the dazzling 
smile by which it was accompanied, were more 
than enough to turn an older head tlian Saxon 
Trefalden’s. He stammered something, lie 
scarcely knew what ; and his heart leaped, he 
scarcely knew why. 

“If you do not go at once,” said Miss 
Colonna, “you will be too late. Shall 1 give 
you my glove for a favour? Be a true knight, 
and deserve it.” 

Breathless, intoxicated, the young man pressed 
tlio glove furtivcl}'^ to his lips, thrust it into his 
bosom, leaped down upon the course, and flew 
to take his [)Iace among the runners. He felt 
as if his feet were clad in the winged sandals of 
Hermes ; as if Jiis head touched the clouds, and 
the very air were sunshine. It was delightful, 
tliis sense of exaltation and rapture — and 
quite new. 

Not so, however, felt Olimpia Colonna. 
Saxon liad no sooner leaped from the platform, 
than the colour died out suddenly from her face, 
and the smile from her lips. She leaned back 
in her chair with a look of intense pain and 
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wcariuoss, and sighed heavily.. There were 
three persons observing her ; but Iier thoughts 
Avero very bitter at that uiornent, and she 
was quite unconscious of their scrutiny. Those 
persons were Lady Castleiowcrs ; Signor 
Colouna, wlio Imd but just arrived, and was 
leaning on iho back of her cliair; and Miss 
llathertoii — and neither the look of pain, nor 
the sigh, was lost on cither of them. 


j HEAT AND WOllIv.^ 

i In his treatise, Heat considered as a mode of 
! l\IolJon, .Professor Tyndall shows that heat is ex- 
I ])emled whenever work is done. After demon- 
‘;j slrating by experiment that, wliere incchanical 
j force is expended, heat is produced, ho brings 
i brforc us the converse experiment, and shows 
1 Us the voinumptioa of heat in mechanical work. 

I He exhibits to his audience a strong vessel 
j filled with compressed air. It has been so 

I I compressed for some liours, in order that the 
j! iemperature of the air within the ves.sel may 
1 1 be the same as that of the air in the room 
{! without. At that moment, tliou, tiie inner air 

was pressing against the sides of the vessel; 
j and, if ho opened the tap, a portion of the 

j air would rush violently out of the vessel, 

j The word “rush/* however, but vaguely ex- 
i pres$c.s the true slate of tilings. The air which 

■ issues, is driven out by the air behind it; this 

I lai.tcr accomplislics tlie work of urging forward i 
i t he stream of air. And what will be tlie condi- 
j tion of the tcorVuifi air during this proccs.s ? It 
j will be chilled, it performs mechanical work ; 

{ and the only agent it can call upon, to perform 
1 it, is (he heat which it possesses, and to wliich 
j tlio elastic force with wiiich it presses against 
the sides of the vessel, is entirely due. A portion 
I of this licat will be consumed, and the air will 
be ciiilled. It h so, on carrying out the experi- 
I ment. Tlie tap is turned,^ aiid the current of 
< air from the vessel is allovvcd 1o strike against 
(he face of the thermo electric inlc— the most 
delicate and demonstrative of thermometers. The 
magnetic needle iiistaiilly responds, declaring 
tliat the pile has been chilled by the current of air. 

The effect is different when air is urged from 
the nozzle of a common bellows against the pile. 
In the last experiincut, the mechanical work of 
urging the air forward was performed by the air 
j it self, and a portion of its lieat was consumed in 
j the effort. In the case of tlic bellows, it is the 
cxperinieuter’s muscles wliich perform the work, 
j He raises the upper board of the bellows, and 
j the air rashes in ; he presses tlie boards with a 
I certain force, and the air riishf's out. The cx- 
pellcd air, striking the face of the pile, has its 
motion stopped; and an amount of neat equiva- 
lent to the destruction of this motion is instantly 
generated. When a current of air is directed 
with the bellows against the pile, the motion of 
the ncetUe shows that the face of the [die lias, in 
^ this instance, been toarmed by tlie air. 

Again : to prove the chilling effect of w^ork 

* See la Hkat Motion ? page 531 in the last volume. 


done, even by so slightly-built a labourer as gas, 
the Professor takes a bottle of soda-water, whieli 
is shown to be a trillc warmer than the pile. He 
cuts the string whicli holds the cork, and it is 
driven out by the elastic force of the carbonic 
acid gas. The gas performs work ; in so doing, 
it consumes heat; and the deflection of tlie 
needle produced fay the bottle shows that it has 
become colder. A simple detail of daily life, 
an operation with which every child is faluiliar, 
allows the lecturer to illustrate principles from 
which all material phenomena flow. That it is 
not the expansion, but the work, which pro- 
duces the chill, is proved by allowing compressed 
air, from one vessel, to pass into another from i 
wliich the air has been cxliausted. No work 
having to be done, fJiere is no change of j 
temperature. Mcrij rarefaction, therefore, is j 
not of itself sufficient to produce a lowering i 
of llie mean temperature of a mass of air. I 

It was, and si ill is, a current notion that the | 

mere expansion of a gas produces refrigeration, 
no matter how that expansion may be effected. | 
Tlie coldness of the higher atmospheric regions . 
was accounted for by reference to the expan- 
sion of the air. Put the refrigeration which ac- j 
companies expansion is really due to the con- | 
sumption of heat in the performance of work, i 
IVTierc no work is performed, there is no abso- j 
lute refrigeration. The simple experiment of | 

I allowing a leailen ball to fall from the ceiling to 
the floor, show's that heat is generated by the 
sudden stoppage of the motion. This affords an 
opportunity of telling how the ‘^mechanical 
equivalent* of heat has been calculated. 

It is found that the quantity of heat wdiich 
w'ould raise one pound of water one decree Fah- 
renheit in temperature, is exactly equal to wliat 
wouh! be generated if a pound weiglit, after ! 
having fallen through a heiglit of seven hundred | 
and seventy-two feet, had its moving force j 

destroyed by collision with the earth. Con- j 

vcrsclj, the amount of lieat necessary to raise ' 
a pound of w'atcr one degree in temperature, j! 
would, if all applied mechanicallv, be com])etent i ; 
to raise a pound w'cight seven hundred aiul ! i 
seventy -two feet high ; or, it w'ould raise seven j ■ 
limulred and seventy-two pounds, one foot high, f j 
The term “fool -pound” has tliercfore been in- ii 
Iroduced to express in a convenient wmy tlio j! 
lifting of one jioiind to the height of a foot, j. 
Thus, the quantity of heat necessary to raise 
the temperature of a pound of water one degree 
Fahrenheit being taken as a standard, seven 
hundred and seventy-two foot-pounds constitute 
w'hat is called ik^ mechanical equivalent of heat. 

For every stroke of work done by the steam- j 
engine, for every pound that it lifts, and for j 
every wheel that it sets in motion, an equivalent I 
quantity of heat disappears. A ton of coal jj 
furnishes by its combustion a certain definite j j * 
amount of heat. Let this quantity of coal be j j 
applied to work a steam-engine ; and let all the 
heat communicated to the nuichine and the con- 
denser, and all the heat lost by radiation and 
by contact with the air, be collected; it will 
fall short of the quantity produced by the simple 
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coinlustion of the ton of coal, hj an amount 
exactly equivalent to the work i^ertbrmcd. Su]i- 
pose tiiat work to consist in lilting a weiglit of 
seven thousand seven hundred and twenty 
pounds a foot high; the heat produced by the 
coal would fall short of its maximum by a 
quantity just sufTinient to warm a pound of 
water ten degrees Fahrenheit. In an elaborate 
series of experiments, executed with extra- 
ordinary assiduity and on a grand scah^- by M. 
Him, a civil engineer at Colmar, this theoretic 
deduction lias been reduced to fact. 

In earthly, and we may add in planetary, | 
affairs, the sun is the great worker wlio kcejis 
the whole business of life and action going. It 
lias been asserted that there is no life in certain 
planets. A few years ago, l)r. Wliewcll wtoIc 
a book to provT that the more distant planets 
of our system arc uninhabitable. A p] dying tlic 
law of inverse squares to their distances Irom 
the sun, the diminution of temperature was 
found to be so great as to preclude the. jiossi- 
bility of human life in llie more remote members 
of the solar system. But — not to mention the. 
hazardous task of attempting to prove a nega- 
tive — ilie influence of an atmosplierlc cuvclo]>e 
was overlooked in those calculations, llie 
omission vitiates tlic wliolc argument. It is 
perfectly possible to find an atnio.s])herc wliieh 
would act the part of a larh to the solar rays, 

E enniiting their entrance*, towards the planet, 
ut iircventiiig their withdrawal. For example, 
Professor Tyndall tells us, a layer of air only 
two inches in thickness,. and saturated with IIk* 
vapour of salpliuric etlier, would offer very 
little resist ance to tlic passage of the solar rays, 
but would cut oir fully thirty-five per cent of 
the plaiudary radiation. It would require no 
inordinate thickening of tlic layer of vapour to 
double tin’s absorption; and it is evident tliat, 
with a proti^cling envelope which permits heat 
to enter but prevents its escape, a comfortable 
temperature might be obtained on the surface 
of our most distant planet. 

It is the ])rcsence of a protective atiiios})Iiere 
that renders the eartli itself habitable; and 
in regnous where it is so modi tied by tbe ab- 
sence of aqueous vapour as to lose its jiro- 
tectivc power, man cannot live. One caus(t 
of the eoldnc'ss of high mountain-tops, is Uieir 
being lifted beyond the proiectioii of tlui layiu 
of moist air which lies close to the earlh. The 
willidravval of sSunsliine from any region over 
wliich Ike atmmphcre is dry^ must be followed 
by quick refrigeration. The moon would be 
rendered cutireiy uninhabitable by beings like 
ourselves, througli the operation of this single 
cause. With a radiaiioti uniutcrniiited iiy 
aqueous vapour, the difference between l<er 
monthly maxima and minima of timqifTaturc 
must be cnormoms. The winters of Thibet are 
almost unendurable, from the same cause. 
Humboldt dwelt upon the ‘^frigorific pow'cr'’ of 
the central portions of the Asiatic continent, 
and controverted the idea Dial; it was to b(.‘ 
explained by reference to t heir elcjvation ; tlicrc 
being vast expanses of country, not mucii above | 


the sea level, wo’th an exceedingly low tempera- 
ture. He did not seem to be aware of tiiis one 
most important cause wliicli couiiibutes to the 
observed result. Tlie absence of the sun at 
night causes powTrful refrigeration when the 
air is dry. Tlic rcunoval, for a single summer 
night, of llie aqueous vajiour from tlio atmo- 
sphere whicli covers England, would be attended 
by the destruction of every plant wliieh a 
freezing temperature could kill. In Saliara, 
where “ the soil is lire and the wind is flame?,’’ the 
refrigeration at night is often painful to bear, 
lee has l)C(;u formed in this iTgioii at iiiglit. 
In Australia also, the ditirmd ranye of icanpera- 
ture is very great, amounting, commonly, to 
bet-weon forty and lifty de^grecs. In short, it 
may bo sabdy pnaiicted that, wherever the air 
is ///w,tlie daiiy thermomeiric range will be great. 

; This, iiowTVtu’, is quite different from sayingthat 
where the airisr/mr, tlui ihcrrnomctric range will 
be great. Great clearness as to light is perfectly 
compatible wdtli great Ofiaeity as to Ijeat. The 
atmosphere may be charged willi aqueous 
vapour, while a deep blue sky is overhead ; and 
on such oecasious t he terre.strial radiation would, 
uotwitlislanding the ‘^clearness,” be iulerccpted. 
It is consequently impossible for any one on 
earth lo Ixi siu'o that the distant planets arc 
uninhabitable, and that the snn cajiuot be to 
them, us to us, a vivifycT as \v(‘ll as a worker. 

Yeans ago, tSir John Jlerseliei wrote: “The 
sun’s rays are tii(i ultimate soun/.e of almost 
every motion wlii(‘b takes plncu*. on the surface 
of the earth. By its heat arc ]n‘odueed all 
winds, and those disturbances in Uu; d(;cirieal 
equilibriinn of the atmosjdicre wliieh give rise 
to \iH) plujnomcma of lightning, and jirobably 
aUo to terrestrial ningiuOism and the Aurora. 
By llicir vivifying action vegelabh's are enabled 
to draw sup})()rt from inorganic niatlcT, and 
become in tlieir turn tlic support of animals ami 
man, and llie sourc'o of those deposits of 
dynamical effieieney which anj laid np for human 
use in our coal strata. By them tin? waiters of 
the sea are made to circulate in vapour through 
tlic air, and irrigate, the land, producing springs 
and rivers. By them are produced all dis- 
turbances of the che.mical equiliiiriuni of the ele- 
ments of nature; wliicli, by a series of compo- 
sitions and decompositions, originate new pro- 
ducts and a. t ransfer of materials.” 

Brofessor Tyndall applies the new philosophy 
to illustrate and expaua Jlerscliers proposition. 
He reminds ns that late discoverms have taught 
that winds and rivers have their didinit.e thermal 
va]u{‘s; and that, in order to iiroducc their 
motion, an cquivahmt amount of solar heat has 
imen con.suined. While they exist as wi/idsa/nl 
rkers^ the lieul. exfunuled in producing them has 
ceased lo exist as lu'at, being converted into 
mccliunical motion ; but wiieri that motion is 
arrested, the Inait which produced it is. restored. 
A river, in descending from an elevation of 
si*ven thousand S(;veii liundrt'd and twenty feed:, 
gerieiales an amount of iieat coirifieti^ut to 
augment its ' own tompm'at ure tea degrees 
Fahrenheit. This amount of heat li<as been ab- 
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k( r:ictcd from the sun, in, order to lift tlie ninttcr 
(A the river to tlio ckx-iiiou from which it falls. 

As lon^astlic river continues on the liciglits, 
wild her in tlic solid form as a glacier, or iu the 
liquid fonn as a lake, the heat expended by the 
suu in lifting it has disaiipearcd from tlie 
universe. It has been consumed iu the act of 
lifting. But, at the moment when the river starts 
upon its downward course, and eneounters the; 
n'sistance of its bed, the heat expended in its I 
elevul.ion begins t-o bo restored. 

Tlie mental eye can follow the emission of heat 
from its source, tlie sun, tlirougli the ether, as 
j vibratory motion, to t he ocean, w here it ceases to 
I 1)0 vibrailoiu taking the potential form’’ among 
! the molecules of aqueous va])Oiir ; and also to 
i' llui mountain-top, where the heat absorbed in 
vaporisation is given out in condensation, while 
that, expended by the sun in lifiinrf the water to 
that elevation is still unreslored. This we lind 
y^aid hack, to the last unit, by the friction along 
j r!u‘ riv(‘r’s bed; at tlie bottom of the caseades 

i Aviiere llm plunge of the torrent is suddmily 

arrested ; in tlie wavniih of the maeliinery turned 
by the river; in the spark from the millstone; 
iieneath the crusher of the miner; in llic Alpine 
saAV-miil ; iu the milk-churn of the chalet ; in the 
supyiorts of the cradle rocking the nioimtaiiicer s 
baby to slecj) by water-yiower. All these forms 
of mechanical motion arc simply the ]mrcc!iiug 
out of an amount of calorilic motion derived 
originally from the sun. At each point aiwhieh 
the mec.baiiica.l motion is destroyed or dimi- 
iiislual, it. is I lie suu\s heat which is restored. ■ 
There arc other motions and other energies 
wliose relations arc not .so obvious. Trec.s and 
ve.”‘etal)hts grow u[)on the earth ; wdieu burned 
they give rise to heat, from wliicii immense 
(luantilie.s of mechanical energy are derived. 
V\ hat is the source of this energy? 

To answer the question, Vrofessor Tyndall 
show’s his audieiu’i' (or his reader^) some iron 
rust, which they can plainly see, produced by 
the failing i<»geilier of the atoms of iron ami 
oxygen, and also sonu' transparent Cv’irbouic acid 
gas, which they cannot see, formed by the union 
of cariion and oxygen. Tlie atoms, thus respec- 
tively united, resemhie a weight that lias fallen 
from a height and is lying on the ground. But. 
exactly as the wthglil can be w'ound up again 
and preiiared for another fall, even so iiiose 
atoms can b(i wound up, separrded from each 
c>1hcr, and eiialded to repeat the? proccs.s of Com- 
bination. In the buihlingnp of plants, carbonic 
acid i.s the material from which the carbon ol 
the ])lant is derived, while water is the sub- 
stance from which it obtains its hydrogen. The 
solar beam winds up the vveight; it is the agent 
which severs the alums, setting t he oxygen free, 
and allowing the carbon and the hydrogen to 
figgrc’gatc in woody tibre. It is at the expense 
of the solar light that the chemical decomposi- 
tion ta,k(^s place. Without the sun, the reduc- 
tion of tue carbonic acid and water cannot be 
^ eirc(3ted; and, in this act, an amo\int of solar 
(mergy is consumed, exactly equivalent to the 
molecular w^ork done. 


If the sun’.s rays fall upon a surface of sand, 
the sand is lieated, and liually radiates away as ; 
much heat as it receives. But let the same ; 
beams fall upon a forest; the quantity of heat 
t hen given back is less than that received, for a 
portion of tlie sunbeams is invested iu the build- 
ing of the trees, £t is not the shade alone 
which renders the forest cool; heat is absorbed 
and appropriated, as well, as intercepted by the 
leaves and branches ns they grow. 

Combustion is the reversal of this process ; 
and all the energy invested in a plant reappears 
a.s heat when the plant is burned. Ignite a bit 
of cotton; it bur.'^ts into flaim;. The oxygen 
again unites with its carbon, and an amount of 
beat is given out, equal to that: originally sacri- 
ficed by the sun lo form the hit of cotton. So 
also as regards the deposiis of dynamical 
cfiieicucy” laid up iu our ci.)al strata; they, arc 
simply the sun’s rays in a “ potential form.’* 

W^e dig from our pit-s;, annually, eighty-four 
millions of tons of coal, the meclianical cquiva- | 
ieiil of whiclt, is of almost fabulous vastness. ] 
'Fhe combustion of a single ])Ound of coal in one 1 
minute, is equal lo the work of three hundred | 
liorse>s for the same litnc. Jt would require one 
hundred and eight millions of horses, working j 
day and night with \inim]KiireJ sln^ngth for a ;• 
year, to p<u’form an amount^ of work equivalent j 
to the energw which the mui of the CarbuuiiVrous ' 
(q)och invest'd in one year’s produce of our 
roal-[»ifs. Dean Swift made an egregioms j| 
blunder wium in' ridieiiled the philosopher of j 
the Flying’- Island who searched for the sun- ] 
beams hidden in cue, umbers. ) 

Tlie fnriher we p'ur.^uc tliissuhjccl, the Pro- | 
lessor liere remarks, the mon^ its interest, and | 
wonder grow u])0u us. 11(! had already shown 
how a sun may In* produced by tlie mere exercise 
of gravitating force; that, by the collision of 
cold dark })lau('lary masses, the light and heat of 
our ci'iitral orb, and also of the ii.xed stars, miiy j 
he obtained. lUit lierc wc lind the pliysicid ij 
powers, derived or devivabie from tbe action of ii 
gravity upon dead innlter, introducing them- 
selves at the root of the (tiiestion of vitality, j; 
\V\' lind in solar light and lieat, the very main- • 
spring of vegetable life, Jsor can wc halt at the , 
vegotabh^ world ; for the sun, mediately or iiu- i 
mediately, is the source, of all animal life. Some 
animals feed directly on plants, others feed on 
their herbivorous fellow-creatures ; but all in 
the long run derive life and energy from the . 
v(’getablc world; all, therefore, as iledmlioltz • 
has remarked, may trace liieir lineage to the j 
sun. In the aninlal hi.aly, the carlmn and hy- 
drogen of thii vog(M able are itgain brought into | 
contact with i he (uxygcu from which they had ! 
been divorced, and wliicli is now supplied by the 
lungs. Reunion takes pdacc, and animal heat is 
t he result. JSavc as regards intensity, there is 
no diilerenoe between iiic combustion that thus 
goes on within us, and that of an ordinary lire. 

The products of combustion arc in both cases 
the same carbonic acid and water. 

I Looking then at the physics of the question, 

[ we see lluil the fonnaliou of a vegetable is a pro- 
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cess of winding up, while the formation of an 
animal is a process of running down. This is 
j ilie riiythm of nature as applied to animal and 
j vegetable life. Plants are the economisers, ani- 
mals are the spendthrifts, of vital energy de- 
rived from the sun. 

Measured by human standards, writes Dr. 

1 Mayer, the sun is an inexhaustible source of 
physical energy. This is the contimially wound- 
up spring which is the cause of all terrestrial 
activity. The vast amount of force sent by the 
earth into space in the form of wave motion 
(radiation) would soon bring its surface to the 
temperature of death. But the light of the 
sun is an incessant compensation. It is the 
sun’s light, converted into heat, which sets our 
atinospiierc in motion, which raises the water 
into clouds, and thus causes the rivers to How. 
Th^ heat developed by friction in the wheels of 
our wind and water mills, was sent from the sun 
to the earth in the form of vibratory mot ion. 

Nature stores up the light which streams 
earthward from the sun — converting the most 
volatile of all powers into a rigid form, and 
tiius preserving it for her jiiirposes — by means 
j of plants. The vegetable world constitutes the 
reservoir in wliicli the fugitive solar rays are 
fixed, suitably deposited, and Tendered ready for 

1 useful af)plicatioii. Witli this procc^ss the exist- 
ence of the liumaii race is inseparably con- 
nected. Tile physical force collected by plants 
becomes the jiroperty of anof her class of crea- 
tures — of animals. The living animal com- 
bines combustible substances belonging to tlic 
vegetable world, and causes them to reunite 
witli the oxygen of the atmosphere. Parallel 
j to tills process, runs the work done by animals, 
i which is the end and aim of animal existence. 

1 The question is naturally asked, Has not the 

j luinmn will, power to create strength, energy, 
and endurance? Look at the diil'crent coii- 
duet of difrcn!Mt individuals, under dilltculties, 
whether moral or physical. Look at two men 
u|>on a mountain-side, with equal health and 

1 bodily slrcnglli. TliC one will sink ami fail ; 
i the other, with determined tdlort, scales tiu* 
summit. Has not volition, in this case at least, 

I a creat ive power, a facmlty of calling up force out 
' of nothing — that is, out of no material source? 

J A,s a climber ascends a niouutain, heat dis- 

appears from his body; the same statement 
ap])Iies to animals jicrformiiig work. For every 
; pound raised by a steam-engine, an cquiva- 
j lent quantity of its iieat disapjieai's ; for every 
j step the climber ascends, an amount of heat, 

! equivalent jointly to his own Nveight and the 
i height to which it is raised, is lost to his body, 

! It would appear to follow from this, that tim 
body Ought to grow colder in the act of climb- 
ing or working; whereas universal exjioricnce 
proves it to grow warmer. The solution of the 
seeming contradiction is found in the fact, that 
when the muscles are exerted, augmented res- 
piration and increased chemical action set im 
The billows which urge oxygen into the lire 
within are more briskly blown; and thus, tiiough 
heat actually disappears as we climb, the loss is 

■* 1 

more than compensated by the increased acti- 
vity of the chemical processes. Nevertheless, 
if our frame be heated by bodily exercise, we 
must not forget iliat it is at the expense of our 
stock of fuel. Physically considered, the law 
that rules the operations of tlie steam-engine 
rules the operations of the climber. The strong 
will can draw largely upon the physical energy 
furnislied by the food; out it can create nothing. 

The fujictioii of the will is to apply and dired, 
not to create. The proof lies in the need of i-ost, 
and in the prostration often felt after unusual 
effort, even wdien sucecssful. 

When we augment the temperature of the 
body by labour, a portion only of the excess of 
heat generated is applied to the ])erf()]*m.'uice of 
the work. Suppose a ceriain annmnt of food to 
be oxidised, or burnt, in the body of a man in a 
state of repose ; the quantity of heat produced 
in the process is exactly that which \V(j should 
obtain from t ho direct (iombustion of the food 
in an ordinary fire. But, suppose Uic oxidation , 
of the food to take place while the man is per- 
forming work ; ilm heat tlnni generated in the 
boily falls short of that which could l)e obtained ! 
from dinxt combustion. An amount of Ijcat is 
missing, equivalent to the work done. . Sup- 
posing l)ie work to consist in the development of 
heat by friefion, then the amount of heat tiius 
generated outside of tlic man’s body, would bo 
(‘xactly that whieli wais wanting wntliiii tlic bod}^ 
to make the lieat there gimcratcd equal to that 
produced by direct eombustion. 

it is easy (by means of tlie “ mechanical equi- 
valent”) to uetennine the amount of iieat c(>ii- 
sumed by a mountaineer in lifting Ids own Ixidy to 
any elevution. Tlu^ Professor — may liis shallow 
never grow li^ss ! — when lightly ehui, weighs one | 
Jiuudred and forty pounds. W'lialis the amount j 
of heat consumed, in his cas(^, in (dimbing from | 
the sea level to the top of IMoiit Blanc P j 

The lieight of tlie mouniaia is lifteoii thou- j 
sand seven hundred and seveniydbur feet ; for 
every pound of his body ralsiul to a heigiit of 
seven hundre d and scve.iil y-iwo feet, a quantity i 
of heat is consumed, sullicicni to rai:ie liuj tem- 
perature of a pound of wiUer oiui di^grce Fahr. 
Consequently, on eiimbiiig to a lieight of liftcen 
thousand siwen hundriul and seventy-four t’ei t, 
or about twenty and a half times seven liundri^d ! 
and scv(mty-l\nj f(‘cl, lie consumes an amount of 
heat sufficient to raise the temperature of one 
hundred and forty jiouudsof water, twenty and a 
half degrees Fabr. Jf, on the oilier hand, be 
could S(iat iiimself on the top of the mountain 
and jierform a glissade down to the sea level, 
the quantity of lieat geiieraU'd iiy the descent 
\vould be jirecisely equal to that consumed in 
the ascent. 

Measured by one’s feelings, the amount of 
(exertion necessary to reach the top of Mont 
Blanc is very gieat. Still, the energy which 
performs this feat w^opld be derived from the 
'combustion of some two ounces of carbon. In 
the case of an excellent steam-engine, about one- ‘ 
tenth of the heat employed is converted into 
work ; the remaining nine-tenths being wasted in 
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tlie m, the condenser, &c. In tlio case of an 
active moiintaineer, as mach as oiie-fifth of the 
lieai dno to the oxidation of his .food may be 
converted into work : hence, as a working 
Tuacluhie, the animal body docs tnnch more 
than the steam-engine. We see, however, that 
tlie engine and the animal derive, or may derive, 
these ])Ovvers from the self-same source. VV'c 
can work an engine by the direct combustion 
of the snbstance.s wc employ as food ; and if 
our si.oiviftclis were s6 const ituted as to digest 
coal, we should, as Helmholtz has remarked, be 
able to derive our energy from it. The grand 
point perman(?ni throughout all these considera- 
tions is, that nothing new is created. 

We can make no nmvement which is not ac- 
counted for by the contemporaneous extinction 
of sonic other movement. And, lio\vsoever com- 
plicated the motions of animals may he, whatso- 
ever may be the change which, the molecules of 
our food undergo within our bodies, the whole 
. ciKM'gv of animal life consists in the falling of 
lh(‘. atoms of carbon and hydrogen and ni- 
trogen, from the higli loved they occupy in 
tln‘ food, to the low level they occupy when 
lliey quit the liody. But what has enabhal th{‘ 

! carbon and the hydrogen to fall? What tirsl. 
raised them to the, lcv(d which rendered the fall 
])ossil)le? We liavc already leariual that it is 
llie sun. It is at his c(^st, tliat animal heal, is 
produced and animal motion accomplished. Not 
only, then, is the sun chilled, that wc may have 
our fires, bui lie is likewise chilh'd that wc may 
have our jiowers of locomotion. 

We can raise water by mechanical means 
to a Idgh level; that water, in descending by 
its own gravity, may be made to assume a 
variety of forms, and to perform various kinds 
of mecliauieal work. It may be made to fall in 
j cascfi(h‘s, rise in fountains, twirl in the mo.^t 
I complicated eddies, or Ihnv along a uniform 
bed. ]t may, moreover, be Cin])loyed to turn 
wheels, wield hammers, grind corn, or drive 
])iies, Now% tliere*is no power created by tin? 
water during its deseent. All tJie energy which 
it exhibits i.s merely tlu^ parcf'liing out and dis- 
tributing of the original ('uergy which raised it 
u]) on high. 

Thus, also, as regards the complex motions of 
a clock or a wuiteh; tlH'V arc entirely derived 
from the energy of the hand wliieli winds it up. 

* Thus, also, tile singing of tlie little Swiss bird 
in the International iixhibitiou of 1802; the | 
quivering of its artificial organs, the vibrations 
of the air which struck ilie ear as melody, tfn^ 
flutter of its little^ wings, and all other motions 
of the pretty automaton ; wore simply derived 
from the forc(j by wdiich it was wound up. 

The mat ter of our bodies is tliat of inorganic 
nature. There is no substance in the animal 
tissues wliich is not primarily derived from the 
rocks, the wuitcr, cand the air. Arc tlic forces 
of organic matter, then, difl'erent in kind from 
^ those of inorganic? All the philosophy of the 
present day tends to negative the quesfion ; and 
to show tliat it is the din'cting and compound- 
ing, in the organic world, of forces equally be- 


lottging to the inorganic, that constitutes the 
mystery and miracle of vitality. 

Still, though the progress and development 
of science may seem unlimited, there is a region 
apparently beyond lier reach. Given the nature 
of a disturbance, in water, air, or ether, we can 
infer, from the properties of the medium, how 
its particles will bo affected. In all this, we deal 
^yith physical laws, and the mind runs along the j 
line whicli connects the phenomena from be- i 
ginning to end. 33ut, when we endeavour to ])ass i 
by a similar process from the region of phyrics to ; 
that of thought, we meet a problem transcending i 
any conceivable expansion of tlic powers wo 
now possess. Thus, thougli the territory of t: 
science is wide, it has its limits, from which I 
wc look wdth vacant gaze into the region be- ;! 
yond; and havintj thus exhausted physics, and j! 
reached its very rim, tlie real mystery yet looms j 
beyond us. I 


A SERPENT IN ARC ADL\ . j : 

Yoxtr honourable disclosures, Sir, awarded to j ! 
my unveiling of a Snake iii a Arena--(it was you i 
as assisted me to that title of my dubious i 
Ckiusin) — incite me to offer you a second apfical ' 
under circumstances which ensued to myself j 
and another, after our expatriation from a lordly ; 

I mansion, wdierc if halcyon Peace was not always ! 

I found (as the song says) Perquisites largely I' 
acrued.^ j 

Shoiily after (hat mutual demolition, made | 
public in a precedent slory* ~Me and Miss }, 
Mary, like our finst parents when cast afloat on j; 
Egypl.’s desert, unite;! our hopes and hearts. 
Priuiont tlui scheme might not be conceded — : 

but prudence is vvintry comfort to loving ones ' 
that, bleed in conqiany — not to mention nnited ; 
parties being two in the same bark, unless op- 
posing tempests diverges them. 

Tiiough united — mo to Miss Mary— it was 
agreed that tin*, nuptial lie should be adjourned 
in }>romiilgati()n, The most nourished piaii may 
eventuate to grief, if secresy docs not preside. 

Her Majesty, I have heard my former Lord say, 
if once a thousand times, would yield the 
brightest jewel in her possession, rather than 
express what she is machinating against other 
royal sovereigns which discretion prcelmlcs 
luuniug. And if those who long may n'igu over 
us, can only thus make good their pn^jections — 
what arc their lowly siibji^cts to delciid them 
with, in case Curiosity leads the van ? 

Tiierc is classes, Sii*, you will admit, which 
when they come down 6ii \is, finds the most 
robust neiVes not too much for the task of parry- 
ing. And that Mings, he is such. Blighted 
by the thunder wliich had emanated from most 
of the aristocractic families in our connextion, 
and baflied in attem])ts to elicit new ojienings, 
he was compelled to abandon his photographi- 
caly as a medium of subsistence, and to attack 

* Sec An Area Snkak, page 282, in the last | 
volume. ■ 
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new channels of life. It was like him to seek 
the sinews from one he had perjured so deeply 
as myself and partner* But tlie boldness among 
them of his order, is a bottomless pit. 

I should calmly prelude, Sir, by stating, that 
when me and Miss Mary no longer, united our 
hands and hopes, discussions as to our path 
naturally rose on the horizon. Candour w^ould 
forbid my denying that she has a sweet taste in 
the milliners^ business, as many a head-dress 
from her hands associated with names of French 
origin could testify, did her previous lady’s 
wardrobe speak sincerely of former days. Wc 
sat on the subject; and alive to what is perma- 
nent in fashionsandwliat is momentary, ‘^Mary,” 
said I, “ Bonnets is what all English females, 
actuated by* the pure dictates of their sex, must 
subscribe to.” Mr. Sclmialz tbc courier, at 
whom my Lord has flung his boots one hundred 
times if once (as Mr. Clover, the butler of other 
days, will authenticate in your venerable organ 
of opinion if required), has jncntioiiccl that in 
foreign parts, parties wear shawls and veils, and 
sometimes go as bare as a fan and a flower, by 
way of covering for the hair of nature and art ; 
but were these to be convert (id into examples ? 
Forbid it old English trulb, and modesty and 
decoration. Sir ! as .1 am sure you will admit, 
who never allow ilie language of our born enemies 
to pollute your own fashionable and sweetly ]) 0 - 
pular fictio7is ! 

And thus it was agreed among us to organise 
a Bonnet Emporium in an Arcade, wdiieli, not 
being an Area Sneak, I do not ]mblish its name. 
Bui the deference of tlie ju’omulgatiou of our 
nuptial tie having been decided on, analogous 
consequences ensued. It is more griuteclcr to 
present bonnet s on a plate, as executed by Ma- 
demoiselle Mircille than as Mrs. Wignett. Be- 
cause every licart in your native home will 
subscribe to the fact, that maiden names at- 
tracts, liowever attesting be the flight of Time. 
View our theatres, lionoured Sir, and consider 
what is requisite there ! And (Excuses was co- 
gent in our peculiar case, owing to the course 
which our chart of operations had agreed on it self 
to take* It W'as of consequence that my antece- 
dents should repos(5 in the background, out of de- 
ference to prosperity in our conjoint undertaking. 

Well, our Emporium was takem in the Arcaac 
— private residence being in other parts — and a 
heinous expense having been incurred in a fron- 
iLspiece of plate-glass, winch displayed the off- 
spring of my partner’s taste, aided by a Made- 
myseile from Paris (of whom I regret you will 
have further to hear). She was complimented 
by all the jealousy of the vicinity — so superior 
was the style of our articles exjjoscd. 1 was 
backwards and forwards, \uider the guise of a 
mual person ; liaving entered into engagements 
with several of the Exhibition people. Painting 
gentlemen are sadly short of models to attract ; 
and a careless poetical cultivation of beard, now 
emancipated from tluj thraldom of service, im- 
parted a now aspect to tliat of other d«Mys. So that 
in my own sphere 1 was not seldom in request ; 
and will say that the pictures which was 'arii- 1 


mated by my presence attracted crowds in 
Trafalgar Square (more of which if .time and 
diflidence permit at a future juncture). My 
partner, too, observed that when L was back- 
wards and forwards — ^mostly sitting at the 
Arcade, as a casual purchaser, and difficult to 
please — those hours was the briskest as re- 
garded custom; sometimes to the amount of 
plenteous ladies. Shops not frequented by gen- 
tlemen are little tliou^ht of among the fair sex. 

Judge, then, Sir, of my fe(flings, wdicn— one 
day, coming backwards and forwards as usual, 
a little stiff with standing to Mr. Peeks, as 
Sappho’s youngest son, on the occasion of the 
latter being struck with lightning — 1 finds, as 
bold as brass, in instillation where I should have 
been — tlie party, whom your bolt bursting from 
its cloud judiciously entitled a snake — my down- 
cast cousin. Mings ! ! ! Seedy indeed, he looked 
so much so as to be clisservient to the Em- 
porium ; but no customers was present. Made- 
myselle taking her meals up-st.airs. And if 
I w^as ever glad that those French females arc 
long and greedy over their food, I was glad 
then — since Mings, I ho])ed, w^as only a passing 
call, and I was determined to purvent it as 
such. But a matcli for a snake, what un- 
I arm(‘d mortal can be ? 

Timothy,” said Mings, springing up from 
my chair, so loud that half ilie Arcade could 
hear it. “ This is your game, is it ? I thought 
so, when I saw Aladcrnyscl Mireille, tliough she 
wouldn’t own it. 0 womtin ! woman !” 

Mings,” said 1, “afler the ruin you hav (5 
WTOught, bo polite if you cannot be auylliing 
solidcr. My wife and 1 arc one.” And 1 pulled 
up the look of a Wpartan, which I liad Lhuui re- 
quested to assume by Mr. Eagew, when iiiient 
on his great picture of ^i'ibc'rius, in his ruins, 
sitting on tlu! domains of Carthage. 

“Your and Mings lie laughed like 

the sery)ent as hois. ‘‘ Your ici/e! Come, you 
old Timothy, hit us look into tliis. If so be yon 
are married, let us know why it is you arc likc the 
ostricli that conceals its crest in the burning 
strand of the Desert? IVe used to be in one 
boat, and if so, why so no more? Is this to 
be a secret among tiinu', or two ? And by the 
way, if you have balf-a-crowu about you, hand 
it over. I came out without change.” 

Who could have parried this? and yet if 
daggers could have struck an individual to his 
culpable licart, they was in my eyes, as I handed 
over the silver to Mings. He endured as callous 
as an icicle. 

‘'Well,” says ho, “Cousin Timotliy, if this is 
a secret marriage of yours, I do not see why I 
sliould not be biist man afU;f the fact.” 

“ Mings,” says I, “ beware what you do, and 
consider your end. Jii this aboch;, no more 
Tancreds reside for traitors to photograpliicate. 
Wc have parted, let it be once for all !” 
And as 1 looked at the door, I looked at it 
expressively, recollecting what had passed 
when Mr. Bonervillc was getting up^ his pic- 
ture of the Bride of Lammermoor, in wliicli 
I w'as accountable for tlie imio’s posture. 
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But such as him takes do hints ; delicacy 
beinjj emitted in their composition. “ Timotliy/* 
says Mings, as loud as before, photography and 
I have parted. I am now an organ of public 
opinion — secretary to an influentious paper.” 

I shook, Sir, as I heard my Cousin's appeal ; 
knowing, % yourself, what those who rule them 
papers arc equal to do, or to undo — and supposing 
from his imperiousness, that he was connected 
somewhere. knew but with Punch? My 

partner and me had often in our maiden days 
talked Punch over as a salubrious influence on 
the haughty classes of this world. 

It proved not Punch, however, Sir. '*1 dare 
say, Timothy,” said Mings, sticking his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and crossing 
his legs for the entire afternoon, tliat, reader 
though you are not, you may liavc heard speak 
of the Orb of Eashiori. 1 am one of the princi- 
pal writers, and it proves you sadly in arrears of 
the world, that 1 don't sec it lying about iiero; 
thougli of course it is a cut above the Arcade.” 

‘‘Mings,” says I, in unfeigned unacquaintancc- 
ship— -and yet who would be behindhand in 
duty to one's order, wdien reflections w’as cast 
on our neiglibourliood ? — “ Our copy goes, in- 
stantaneous vve have finished it, to Lady Maria; 
because my Lady will read no jiaragrams sa^^e 
those of my wife\s marking,” 

“Tiinotiiy,” w^as liis answer, — the serpent, 
he knew as well as I did, that I had never set 
eyes on any of their Orbs : — “TiinolJiy, if so be, 
yours is to act tin; part of a. true relation : and 
1 am glad to make it up with you. Then if you 
have another half-crowui about you, it will be 
five sliilliugs, and such is even money.” 

Sir, weakn(.*ss, when knavery assails, has been, j 
alas ! too dec[}ly my motto, — and that ex - 1 
toriionists takes cruel advantage of it, the sad 
sequel shall disclose. ]>esicles, 1 licard Made- 
mazclle coming down ; and lie was not 1 hat 
aspect of person one likes to be seen lending 
money to. So I had nut time to weigh, and J 
said, imparting tiie second loan, “ There, Mings, 
good day.” 

“ Good day !” says Mings, “ I've not begun 
yet ! and it w^as only for your advantage, and not 
the Orb's, that 1 called to consult you on a 
matter of business.” 

1 see I was in for it, and felt the labyrinth 
round my neck ; and he saw I saw, and I saw 
Ae saw and was alive to the labyrinth, by the 
twinkle of his eye. If a cust omer liad come in, 
wlio knows what might have been diverted r 
“Madinysel,” said I to our assistant, who at the 
juncture descended, “perhaps you’ll go up for 
a quarter of an hour. There arc tlicm tuberoses 
to look to. Private business j)reJomiu:;ites.'' 

Madmyscl Claire did not like dismission, 
Ercnch females being curious, and Mings having 
filed her with his glass in a manner suggcstional 
of vanity, against wljieh no female heart is proof. 

“ Madmyscl !” says Mings, with a little laugh, 
when she had ascended. “ Come, I say, ih s/u’ 
married too ? and if married, what's her name ?” 

“Mings," said I, “jocularity may trespass 
beyond the brink* My wife's assisUuit — all our 


assistants up-stairs” (tlie phib injured nobody), 
“are unmarried; thus leaving them more at 
liberty to indulge exclusive energies on the 
bonnets. And so, on the spot, before we are 
interrupted, about business. If you have any 
proposial to propose, propose it sincerely.” 

“Proposial! I believe you!” and the in- 
sidious laugh of the hymna was repeated. 


“What a thing for your Emporium (MadeiuoiseJl^ 
3Iireille*s, 1 should say) to be promoted in the 
Orb of Pasliion 1 the sole depot in the Arcade 
wTiich can hail that proud distinction. Come, 
Timothy, since Peace it is to be, shall I open 
our columns to your interests — (.Mademoiselle 
Mireille^s, I should say ?) Since Mrs. Wignett 
would not attune with the expectations of our 
aristocratic subscribers.” 

I own 1 was snared, Sir, never having seen or 
heard of the Orb of Eashiou till that juncture ; 
yet knowing liow proud the power the Press can 
wield, as indeed, Sir, who elucidates like yourself? 

“Mings,” said 1, “do you mean lumdsomc 
reciprocation ; and not as before, when your im- 
prudence drove myself and partner from our 
anchors in a lordly liome, to embark in these 
precarious seas ? ITow about my wife's Em],)0- 
rium and the Orbit of Fashion ?” 

“Timothy,” says he, “suspicion has been loo 
much your forte. Beware now ! Was we to 
talk in our Orb of Mrs. Wignetl-'s bonnet-sliop 
in the Arcade, would Lady Maria read tht^ ))ara- 
graphs of Madmyscl Mireille's marking?” 

The serpent 1 But 1 felt that his sarcasms 
(alive 1.0 the screen 1 bad erected) bore a core 
of truth ill them ; and that we v^'ero a) his mercy. 
And the Orb of Fashion — who knew?— might 
onc day, in its galaxy among the fair, rival the 
TiiiKis. “Mings,” .1 said, “if there is talk to 
be of my wife's Emporium in the Orb of Fashion, 
wdmt are your views ? State lliem in an above- 
board aud graceful manner. Of course” (for 1 
struggled to the last. Sir, to assert my indepen- 
dence j, “ the Orb W'ill pay handsouieiy for iu- 
Ibrnuition ?” 

“Pay 1” roared Mings, bursting out into such 
a cataract of derision that the vicinity was 
alarmed, and two opposites aud a casual customer 
came rushing in, inquiring was some one in 
spasms ; aud down came Madmyscl ClauT, ex- 
pecting also a paroxysm. Scenes has always 
been my bane : and Mings, the coekatrioc, knew 
it, aud that I wished io cut this catastrophe 
short, so Ijc said in my car, “ Timol by, give me 
some (1 inner somewhere, and wcTl soon square 
umi.tcrs all round, over a glass of wine.” 

i was too thankful to extricate, with a view 
to ])cacc and customers, to have made any head 
against M ings, had he insisted on tea and supper 
no less tlian dinner. At the Yellow Posts, on 
that lurid and fatal day of the coiuju-act, he cost 
me lift ecu siiillings, besides t he live he had pro- 
cured out of me. On the whole, a sovereign. 

Kor did he let we two part till it was settled 
that Mings was to be on our free list of Bonnets, 
so long as his Organ of Opinion devoted itself 
once a lort night to the interests of iheEmjiorium, 
by awarding it a prominential place m the annals 
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of (jstablishriieiits repaired to by fftir and noble 
clients of tlie liigher classes. Shylock, Sir, did 
not mij3lya bargain more ruthless ; but I yielded: 
since to the power of the Press I have been 
always implicitly dismissive; and thus I humbly 
trust that your electric beam will make that in- 
sidious Slighter of hopes by false e^edieiits 
wither asocond time (as at Belshazzar’s Peast),be 
the glare of his prosperity ever so transcendent, 
j Eor some weeks, almost up to the point of a 
quarter, the halcyon Peace presided; and the 
Orb and the Emporium moved in intimate harmo- 
niousness. Mings, he is not much of a auihoi', and 
in Epithets of Taste, he was for ever coming 
backwards and forwards, pretending that Milli- 
nery was alien to his horizon, and applying copi- 
ously to Madmysel Claire for exactitude iu terms. 
Our assistant was more down than up-stairs ; 
just then, circumstances, which crown matrimo- 
nial life, making it expedient for my wife to re- 
frain from extraneous publicity ; and so, to dis- 
tract curiosity, it was denounced in the Arcade, 
and advertised iu the Orb of Eashion, that the 
1 extensiveness of the Emporium, also to establish | 
j foreign agents, would necessiatc Madmysellc | 
' Mireille to repair to Paris ; Madnriyselle Claire ! 
; (and our assistants up-stairs) comi noting the 
j business during her departure. The advantages 
taken of this attitude of events by yonder black 
I a)id twining serpent, would bailie a catalogue. 

I It was not solely being backw7iids and forwards 
^ for epit hets ; but at meal-limes on every possiidc 
I occasion. The lea and muflDins be drunk would 

I fill a volume ; and did the muffins fail to be 

! fresh, Mings began to look gloomy, and state | 

I that the Orb of Eashioii had been strictured on 

I by malignant opponents, for showing indis- 

crctional favours to this Emporium. Other 
Arcades, to hear him talk, was ])rcssing iu their 
udvancenients on liis pen. Ilow' little could I 
dream that his Orb was verging on its last legs. 
Just then, secure as the Mariner of the Sea, wdio 
j lies becalmed ai)ove a couch of coral, 1 was cem- 

i ccniratiiig on Uamlot for Mr. Titiens Pink’s 

I great picture ; so that you. Sir, who have seen it, 

I and therefore liave admitted as you must, that 

I here was no milk-and-water Jloyal Dane, such 

; as foreign versions have deluded old England’s 

I metropolis to subscribe in, — must be equal the 

sauie, a\vare that the fire of frenzy luminatiug 
and sparkling from my eyes, was no easy mood 
to assume for hours at a sitting, on five morn- 
ings out of six (and sometimes, io be candid, on 
Sunday afternoons), especially on the part of 
j one, whose criterion of character has always 

j been confessed to be amenity, 
j I say, Sir, 1 dreamed delusively, that the al- 
j liunce was sound, and the Orb and the Emporium 
flourishing like twin sisters of the soul. My 
wdfe, Sir, she was more early awake to the mys- 
teries veiled by the curtain of serpentine auda- 
city. But this I subscribed to the irritability 
of her predicament ; and did she protest against 
such a profusion of visitations and objection 
respecting muffins, on the part of Mings, — alert 
to pacify, Mary,” 1 would say, “ recollect how 
j our joint interests, aided by them papers, is 

■ ______ 


flourishing,— and the proud position of the En>* ' 
porium, esjmcially since our retoent inventions.” 

]^or the Emporium had been copious and fer- 
tile, I will only name three, to each of which 
the disquisitions in the Orb of Fashion, Mings 
declared, had caused the palm of success to fail. 

The SVVE12T HAT, decked with primroses and 
other artless weeds, fit for the use of the young ; 
but which was seized with such ardour, that 
there was eight middle-aged gentlewomen wear- 
ing spectacles, in the Emporium at once, mu- 
tually pushing, and using rude terras, in order 
to secure the first choice. The stroxg-minded 
VADK-MECU ir, destined for those lonely tourists 
of the sex, to whom self-protection is more ap- 
posite than absorption by male flatteries. This, 
too, had its hour, mostly among the dissenting 
classes ; Quakers, even, who, as my wife used 
to sa 3 % must be sick of confinement to dreary 
coal-Boxes. The koyal xon-paiieil, which her I 

Gracious Majesty had expressed slie had never | 

! seen anything to comjjare with it. Two day<6 j 

after that sentence was promulgated in the Orb, | 

the Emporium w*as imuidated by a commission 
from Hull and other districts ; and six cases was 
despatched within the week. MadmywSel Claire, 
because of the stress, included she was obliged to 
stand out for double salary ; — wliicli being de- 
murred, she declared her plan of WTithig a letter . 

to the Orb, also to the Society for Cruelty to | 

Animals. (I have since had cause to ascerluin t 

that her ra])acious course was prom])ted by tliat [ 

adder in n)ale form.) ' Loth as is every generous ; 

heart to succumb, be the crisis ever so uimendent, i 

caution and my wife’s prospects kicked t lie beam. j 

Wc acceded, and Madmysel Claire recedved her | 

ill-gotten gains. It may have been a mercy that , 

the run on the royal xon-pareil sunk into the 
sand as rapidly as it had originated. ' 

What boots it ? Truspects smiled ; and who j 
but a snake sucli as he, could enter into the i 

yawning volcano beneath our feet ? It now | 

was but a wxck, wliou my wife’s departure to ! 

Paris (which in reality Paddingl,on) was to ! 

take place, and she and Madmysel Claire had 
invariable preliiniiiarics to operate, during this j 
period of my partner’s abstinence, when our 1 
assistant was to take the ruling part. j 

“Timotliy,” said mywdfe, at the close of one | 
of their committees in union. Flesh and blood j 
can stand such no longer. The Emporium will 
crumble unless rescued; and as 1 know you 
arc a poor chicken-hearted creature, I bave 
written to him to tell him to desist. Pillaged 
I, and the child that is unborn, will not be ; | 

whatever their Orbs may say and do.” 

Maryj’^-^vas my reply, don’t excite hyste- 
rics, which is of serious importance as you are. 
Pillagers cannot exist in the Arcade — during 
tlirce beadles parade it, as you arc aware, till 
closing time.” 

‘‘Tiiuothy,” she broke out (of late her temper ! 
bad been more boisterous than elegant), if you 
arc a goose, out wdth it like a man ! And you 
are a goose or you would have defended your 
law'ful wife against the pillagemeiit of tliat 
speedy and ilL-conditioiied sponge — that beau- 
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tiful cousm of jfours. Unices you are in league, 
and this looks fearfully like it.” 

If you scream, Mary,” says I, shall have 
the neighbours in, and reality will be disclosed.” 
She adopted my hint, because she felt its value, 
and dropped her tone. But this was what she 
proceeded, so far as tears would let her,— and the 
story did look grasping to an amount of alarm. 

It was tlie iiivicious acts by which that 
smootli-faccd viper, Mings, had availed himself 
of our compact with a vengeance ! During the 
past three months, by hook or by crook, he had 
extracted (the free list as presumption) Bonnets 
from the Emporium to the tune of two a week, 
in addition to all he had partaken of at our cost 
—grog not having been touched on in the above, 
when business hours w^as over, and we would 
assume our two cigars, and iid.erchange on sul)- 
jectsof art and aristocracy. What had Mings done 
w ith the bonnets, which had been the victims of 
ills predatory covetousness ? What, indeed ? 

** And you have writ,” 1 faltered to mv wife, 

to M ings, enjoining future teni])erance ?” 

“1 believe you, Timothy,” said she—^^and 
his feet in our tea and muffins he won’t set 
again soon. Upwards of thirty pounds’ worth 
of good bonnets gone, as if any of their Orbs 
merited such a plunder.” And on this, though i 
iny part.ncr had reduced lier voice priuleutiallv, 
Nat ure and Vexation triurnplied. She wcntolfon 
the spot; and to bring her to, and to get her to ! 
our home, unseen, misiispecicd, and tlu/whoh^ eir- [ 
curustanccs undreamcchof by envious eyes, that. | 
is always lurking what secrets they can pick 
up, w'as a task to distniicc giant nerve. It was 
ciiectualcd though ; but if my hair that niglit had 
turned white, as Cleopatra’s did while wooing i 
the as]), on the eve of execution, what mortal I 
could have found it improper? 

The bolt w^as shot, liowcvcr. Ominous silence 
pervaded all. Mings and the Emporium umrC 
two ; — and as coiucidential, 1 should say, tiiat, 
during that very weed;, the Orb of Fashion Hut- 
tered to the close of its existence, and its spirit 
took wing to some other sphere. 

I avoided coping with the familiar haunts for 
a few days — because Mings, 1 knew, was cupial to ; 
the production of any sensation, pin and revenge - 
being Ids sole object. A riot in the Arcade would 
not have conduced to the predominance we had 
ever jnahitaiued. Then, for that \veek, the 
onerous duties of my separat c profession — one 
hour a butterfly gay deceiver of the Court of 
Spain — the next a melanclioly Eaiisi brooding 
over the crucibles on his anvil — was absorbing: 
not to speak of home vicissit udes, possibly to be 
ascribed to past reserves of reality . Eor many 
clays, ere our boy entered this mortal hemi- 
sphere, slie was ailing and low ; and if ever 
fpiale was actuated by jealousy on that, or any 
similarly posthumous ciccasioil, my wife was. 
To soothe cost me many anxious "moments of 
care; — and retrospections of lighter days of 
fancy and freedom, now exiled for ever. 

But wdien the liour of danger w as past, since 
not a syllable had been breathed from the Eni- 
poriuu), and as Mings, that cruellest of croco- 


diles, had not turned up (quenched for ever was 
my hopes, by recent dismptions), I wended my 
way tliithcr to the familiar place of dear hopes 
and recollections, one Tuesday evening* I 
thought the officials glared scornfully as I 
passed, and this was borne q|^t by the public 
sarcasmatic expression of the vicinity. My 
heart drooped. When a storm is a-going to 
descend, some parties, especially them of a deli- 
cate cast, is acquainted beforehand. 

I reached the beloved precincts. The spells 
of decease pervaded them. The shutters was 
up. No light, no sound, no bonnets. On the 
exterior side was a placard, thus : 

A C A K D. — Mas. Wigxett’s Business 
being interrupted by her Confinement, the 
lovers of Heal Bonnets are directed lo the Par- 
thenion of French and Female Taste, No. 17, seven 
doors Itiwer down oji the opposite side. The Par- 
thenion is conducted by Mademoiselle Claire, the 
priniutn mobile of Mrs. Wignett’s establishment. 

Mrs. Wignett's friends will be glad to hear that 
her recovery is proceeding mo>t salubriously. 

And so myself and partner wc:e shut up a 
second time by tliat Mings. 

BOUNCING BOVS. 

What clever fellows the rising generation of 
boys oup;l).t to bo wlien they grow" uj) ! Wluit 
sprendid opporf unities they arc Jjaving com- 
pared to those which fell in the way of the boys 
of the last age ! The familiar ])layt)jings of the 
boys of to-day arc the applications of arts and 
sciences, whicli the last generation scarcely 
dreamed of, and which life most thoughtful 
men of the time spent tlieir whole lives, and 
sometinies broke their hearts, in the endeavour 
to fathom and discover. All these problems 
(d’ science and art, tlien so hopelessly meslied 
and knotted, the boys of this day can unloose 
familiar as the laces of tlicir Balmoral boots — 
1 will not say garters, for in these advanced and 
clastic times such adjuncts of dress have be- 
come obsolete, even for the purposes of meta- 
phor. The Shakespeare of the future wall not 
have such simple things as garters to deal with 
wffien he w"ishcs to show’^ how easily some ac- 
complished modern can unloose the Gordian 
knot. Henceforth, Puck* and his girdle will be 
a fool to the Atlantic telegraph. But as to 
these modern boys — boys who are born, 
christened, breeched, and married, and set up 
in life all in a trice ! — those boys take aw^ay my 
breath. I w'onder sometimes if they can pos- 
sibly be of the same genus as the boys with 
whom 1 associated w"hctt I myself was a boy. 

I paid a visit lately to a gentleman in the 
country, and in going over the house to view its 
lions 1 was shown into a room where my host’s 
boys printed a weekly newspaper for their owti 
amusment ! There were all the appliances of a 
printing-office: cases, galleys, rules, imnosing 
stones, and presses ; and two young gentlemen, 
whose united ages, probably, aid not amount to 
five-and-twenty, were so far familitir with their 
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HSU as to be able, unaided, to compose and print voted a nuisance at all — wliicli they will not 
a weekly slice! containing news and articles of tamely permit — it is because they are too clever 
their own writing ! 1 thought of my play-room by half, and know a great deal too much, 
and what it contained, I had a vision of a penny Inwardly and outwardly the British boy lias 
ton, a popgun roughly made from a branch of undergoneagreat change. Everything about him 
alder-tree, a kite ^imposed of halfpenny cane is in an advanced state. His mind is manly and 
and a sheet of orown paper, a worsted ball so are his clothes. Your modern infant ^ows 
wound upon an old barrel bung, and a teetotum, so fast that you never can catch him in jackets. 

Again; the other evening 1, went to a party. When he emerges from his swaddling-clothes, 
and 1 had scarcely entered the house when my he slips through your fingers, and vaults into a 
host’s two boys carried me off into the garden tailed coat. He casts aside his feeding-bottle, 
to take my photograph. One, quite a little and his pap-spoon, to clap a cigar or a nicer- 
fellow, posed me in the chair, instructed me to schaum-pipc in his inoiiib. 
look at a certain spot, and warned me of that The modern youth forces his whiskers, as the 
principle of the convi5X lens whicli has a ten- modern market-gardener forces his asparagus, 
dency to enlarge feet and hands which are He has no pause for lay-down collars of the old 

E laced too much in advance of the rest of the patterns, nor for a round cap wdth a tassel, such 
ody. The other boy, meanwhile, was in a dark as the boys of the Own Book used to wear. lie 
room, playing with subtle chemicals, of whose is a new pattern of boy altogether. Look at 
nature and properties his grandfather tlie emi- thefrontispieccof an old Treasury of Knowledge, 
nent chemist had never even dieamed. In less and see what the British There is his 

than five minutes these two youngsters had used papa — also of a pattern peculiar to the period — 
one of the closest secrets of nature to fix my seated at a table with a terrestrial globe, a 

image on a piece of glass. It was as easy a feat retort, a pair of compasses, and a heap of books 

for them as it was for me to lift up rny top, while at his eloow, allegorical of the entire tree of 
spinning, in a spoon or in tlic hollow of my hand, knowledge and t he wliolc circle of the sciences. 

I had another vision : Of a party at home. You will observe that liis papa wears a liigli- 
when 1, as a boy, the age of that juvenile pho- collared coat, a very short waist coat, and tiglitiy- 
iographer, was considered rather a bore, and fitting trousers, which, wlien your paint-l)o.x. is 
was only permitted to bother the guests for at hand, you arc irresistibly tempted to colour 
half an hour or so after dinner. It was not yellow. Your idea of iliat pa))a is, that lie has 

.supposed that I had any entertaining powers always been a pa]>{i, and that his whole mission 

whatever. The guests, in the goodness of their on earth is to teach the use of the globes to 
nature, would kindly endeavour to entertain his son witli rigid ]>atcrnal severity ; just as 
me, by giving me an ajiplc, and pcrlm])s telling your idea of the boy is that he was born a boy 
me a })retty little siory, all in simple words of like that, and for no other purpose on earth but 
one syllable. After which 1 was carefully sent to be taught the use of the globes and overawed 
to bed before supper. But these modern boys : by his papa. Look at t hat boy. His outline 
they bring you their newspaper to look at; is composed of a scries of curves — curves for 
they photograph you, tliey play the accompani- his cheeks, curves for his arms, curves for his 
nients to your songs, tiiey astonish your weak fags, as if his })apa had constructed him with 
mind with the magnesium liglit, they sit up to the pair of compasses. lie is the good old- 
supper, lliey tell you the latest news by tele- fashioned sort of boy, who vvas fond of ])udding, 
gram — in fact, they entertain you. When I was who over-ate himself wlien he went out visiting, 
a boy, my stock of play lituratnre consisted of who robbed orchards, who had all the corn- 
some half-dozen sixpenny books, such as Jack plaints of infancy in rapid succession, and never 
the Giant Killer, Puss iii Boots, the History of missed one on any account ; who carried guu- 
Cock Robin, and an abridgment of the Arabian j)owder in his pocket, who was always in mis- 
Nights, I remember that 1 kept them locked chief, and who, as re^garded his most honourable 
up in a deal box, and was exceedingly chary of curve, seemed to be specially adapted and cut 
lending tiicm, or even letting any one look at out for chastisement. When I look at the por- 
them. But boys now-a-days take in their traits of that boy of a past age, I can quite 
monthly and weekly magazines, correspond with imdcrstand how the schoolmasters of the period 
the editor, answer riddles and rebuses, contri- could not keep tlieir hands off him. The whole 
butc puzzles and engage in cliess tournarneuis physical development of him was a standing 
by correspondence; nay, they club subscriptions invitation to the cane. 

to Mudic’s, and read all the new sensation ]f schoolmasters don’t flog now, it is not 
novels as they appear. I see some square- because tliey liave lost faith in the virtues of 
capped boys, ol‘ not more than fourteen years, birch, but iiccause the modern boy is morally 
going to school every morning reading their and pliysically repulsive to the cane. Those 
penny ncwspa^>ers. 1 have no doubt whatever inviting curves of his have been smoothed 
that they read the law and police reports under down; his jackets have assumed tails. He 
their desks when they ought to be learning wears gloves also, and is thus armed against 
their lessons. Boys and hobbedehoys used to correction at all points. Intellectually, too, 
be a nuisance, because they were lumpy, and how could you think of administering flageUa- 
awkward, and uninteresting; and because they tion to a boy who writes, edits, prints, and 
were too young to sliarc in tlic conversation of publishcws a newspaper, or be guilty of the out- 
grown-up people. But now-a-days, if boys are rage of boxing the ears of a boy who is versed 
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in the properties of nitrate of silver, and knows 
how to decompose the light of ll»o sun? 

I repeat, that these boys, when fhey grow up, 
ought to be very clever "fellows. If there are 
any new discoveries to be made, any more 
secrets to be wrested from Nature, those boys 
ought to be able to accomplish the work w'itli- 
out difficulty. They have at their fingers’ ends, 
settled and defined, all those important ele- 
mentary principles which their fathers and grand- 
lathers had to test and settle and define before | 
they went any further. The foundation has been j 
laid for them*; they have but to build the super- | 
structure ; and effect novelty by varying the plan. I 
I Diiuk it possible, however, that ilie intel- 
lectual growth of the moilcni boy may be a little 
too rapid, and that, like trees which grow 
{juiekly, his timber may lie ratlier too soft for 
tlie solid purposes of life’s carpentry. Difli- 
euliJcs arc so smootlu^d for liim, and he is S(d 

! out in life so well ])roviiicd with all the ncees- 

I saries for the journey, that it may he feared he 

will have too iililc occasion to exert himself, lu 

I tlie generation which is passing away, some of 
I the most remarkable men of I heir time were the 
j architects of their own fortunes. The temples 
i of lame and iiouour which they built for them- 
i selves they built from the very foundations, 
j They began single-handed, vritli a pick and a 
; spacie, i,o dig out the stubborn ground before they 
proceeded to lay the bricks. J>ut tlio sons of 
these men come to their architecture with white 
kid gloves on, and lay fancy foundatiuii-stoncs 
witli silver trowels. Suppose the edifice were to 
be completely destroyed, wcmld they be lit to 
dig and carry bricks as their fatliers did before 
tlnmi ? 1 don’t say there is any lack of energy 

or pluck (1 use the word, though 1 detest it) 
about the rising generation. Those qualities 
arc as iuhenmt and as well cultivutial in English- 
men as ever they were ; but- 1 do fan(;y that there 
is a growing disposition to exercise them more 
for ornaiy)ental tiian useful [)urposcs. 

The middle class of the present generation is 
much better off than the middle class t.liat pre- 
ceded it. Half a c(mtiiry ago the parents of the 
j middle class were iiobodics : it was the sons who 
; struggled and made ilieir way and raised tliem- 
j selves. But now tlie important persons are the 
j parents ; t he sons merely inherit the silver spoon, 

I Tliey arc bora with it in thoir juouths, and they 
j go on supping their turtle sou)) with it as eom- 
i ])lacently as if they had won it for tlicniselvcs — 
i more so. Tradesmen and trudesineu’s sous act as 
; if their business were entailed likean carl’s est ate, 
as if t here were a law of primogenituiv. for iron- 
mongery and lea dealing. 1 have now in my eye ' 
half a dozen tradesmen’s sons, who, as soon as j 
ll]cy arrived at the sujiposcd years of discretion, j 
were immediately set up with a house, a wife, a I 
lioise, a plate basket, and an account at a 
banker’s. X meet them occasional ly in first- 
class dining-rooms, where they fare sum])tuously 
, every day, and eat turtle and drink clmmpague | 
as by riglit. The inquiry I wish pursued i 
is this : Is the rising generat ion of the middle I 
class, witli this education and these habits, likely I 
to sustain its substantial cluiractor and position ? I 


Is there not some danger to them of the^ hard 
working class below, rearing an active, energetic, 
well-educated progeny, which will sooner or later 
step forward and push the present middle classes 
from their stools P 

I will not pursue this branch of the inquiry 
further, but leave it to those who may have a 
wider experience to assist their philosophy. I 
prefer to turn to the intellectual aspects and 
influences of our modern youth. In one respect 
the boy of to-day is much better educated than 
the boy of yesterday. Schools have improved 
of late years, and the system of teaching is 
generally more intelligent and rational. Parrot- 
ing from books has gone out of fashion, and 
boys are taught to understand the meaning of 
the words they utter. WJiilc Greek and Latin 
still mainiain" their place in the curriculum, 
more attention is paid to modern languages, 
and almost every boy at a good commercial 
school now learns Trench and German. The 
use of the globes is no longer such a profound 
depth of learning as it was in the old days. 
Chemistry takes its place, and the retort of the 
frontispiece is warranted by reality. But with 
all the advantages of an intelligent and compre- 
hensive system of education, the modern boy is 
at a disadvantage in respect of certain otlier 
matters of very great importance. I refer to 
the softening and civilising influence of the 
belles leilres, the ‘^artes,” as the well-known 
Latin aphorism has it. I am afraid the modern 
boy is not sufficiently brought under tliis in- 
fluence. Not that he does not read enough, 
for he reads perliaps too much ; but ho does not 
read the right thing. Question one of those 
very clever boys wlio print newspapers and 
bke photograplis, and you will most jU'obably 
find that udiile he is well up in the periodical 
liieralurc of the day, the magazines and journals, 
and the novels of the hour, he has never road 
the Arabian Nights and Ilobinson Crusoe, l>oys, 
now-a-days, do not begin with sixpenny editions 
of Jack the Giant Killer.^ They skip that 
innocent and delightful starting-point in litera- 
ture, and vault over many iutermediate stages 
besides. 1 find well-educated young men of 
twenty who have never read tlie \Vaverlcy 
Novels, who know nothing of the glorious 
romance of ivauhoc, save what they have 
gathered from a paroily in some so-called comic 
publication, or a burlesque at the tlieaircs. I 
once knew a ])opular author, all of tiie present 
time, who had never read the Vicar ol AVakeftelcl, 
Our young men also skip the poets. There was 
a time when parents ajid guardians hail to com- 
plain that their sons and wards were Shakespeare 
mad, and wasted their time in declaiming plays ; 
there was a tinu^ not long gone, when Byron 
and Shelley liad to be hid away from impre.s- 
sionable youths who were too much given to 
poetry. .But, iiow-a-days, Shakespeare and 
ilyroii and the rest of the English classics lie with 
dust an inch thick ujiou them. 

It is not likely that I am going to run 
down the literature of tlie day. It is, ou the 
whole, better literature of its kind than 
has ever before been produced, and wc have 
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autliors and poets among ns who are worihj | 
to be mentioned with aiijr who have gone 
before them. Bat we have too much fact, and 
too little fancy ; too much mere Railway-art of 
literature, and too little respect for a work of 
Art. Every mm who has learned Greek and 
Latin, and made himself acquainted with 
heathen mythology, is sensible — though per- 
haps he can scarcely explain how — of possess- 
ing an intellectual power derived from those 
branches of study. So, a similar power, a similar 
cultivation of tlm intellect and the understand- 
ing, is derived from an early acquaintance with 
fairy tales, with romances of chivalry, and with 
those pure and simple works of fiction such as 
Goldsmith’s Vicar, w^hich have been exemplars 
to all the greatest of the modern writers. It is 
not, perhaps, a good thing to frighten children 
with ghosts ; but it is not altogctlier a good sign 
when children wake in the night to explain on 
scientific principles the moving shadow which 
their nurse lias taken for a beneficent Fairy. Give 
children printing-presses, retorts, and chemicals, 
to play with, by all means ; but don’t let them 
skin ilie Arabian Niglits. Let them wear out 
at least one jacket. Let us liavc had experience 
of Blue Beard, when we come to have a beard 
of our own. Let us have knowm a talking 
wolf, throngh Little Rod Riding Hood, as well 
as tliespeeclilcss wolf in the Zoological Gardens. 
The last navigator will be none the worse for 
having believed in Siiidbad the Sailor ; and 1 
w’agcr a tlmusand pounds to a shilling that my 
dear PKorEsson Owen has had faith in the Roc. 


POACHING AN ELK. 

There are few'^ of us who like sliooting and 
have not at some time of our lives ‘‘done a 
little bit of poaching.” Of course 1 refer to 
gentlemanly poaching, I am a J.P, now'', and 
of course, Justly Particular. Still lhave done 
one or two things of t,lu’ sort one might be bad 
up for, even since I have sustained magisterial 
honours. For instance, one night I made one 
of a party netting partridges, using tlie identical 
net w’hich had been taken a week before from 
a poacher who was caught in the fact, and to 
whom I gave three weeks* hard labour. But, let 
me add, I used the net on my own laud, and wdth 
my own keepers, for I wished to settle the point 
w'lietlier a “ well-bushed ” field really oncred 
any impediments to netting, and found that 
it got so inextricably hampered, that the 
partridges were safe. 

But it is not of my peccadilloes at home 
that I am about to make confession. 1 fear 
there is scarce a country in Europe w'lioreiri 1 
have not infringed the g?ime laws ; and, if the 
heinousness of the crime bears any dmect pro- 
portion to the size of the animal unlawfully 
slain, I have been a poacher of the very utmost 
magnitude. For 1 have been, 1 confess it, an elk 
poaeheft and an elk is an animal standing some 
seventeen or eighteen hands high, and weighing 
a ^od bit more than half a ton. 

1 was spending the summer in Norway. It 


w^as the year (’fifty-eight) of that terribly hot 
summer when the sheep died by scores in the 
parks, and became roast mutton as they lay upon 
the grass : so you may imagine wdiat it was in 
a country wdiere the sun was almost as hot at 
midnight as at noon. It was getting towards the 
end of July, and 1 was looking forw'ard to the 
first of August wii.h all the zest of an old grouse 
shooter. One day a young Norwegian student 
happened to put up at the same “station** 
where I was staying. He, too, w\as going to 
spend his vacation on the Fjclds, but disdain- 
ing such small fry as grouse and ptarmigan, 
soared at red-deer, reindc^er, and elk. It was to 
our mutual interests, I, for instance, had a good 
stock of English powder, an unlimited sui)ply 
of “Bristol bird’s eve,” and a brace of first-rate 
* setters. He would not only be an agrec^ablc 
; companion, buf. w’-ould act as iny interpreter. 

! A few remarks on the huv relating to ilie 
I preservation of elk are due in this place. It 
j rims thus: “Any one shooting an elk before 
i August 1st, or after OcIoIht 31st, is liable to a 
I penalty of forty dollars, half of which goes to 
! the informer, and half to the poor-box of tlio 
I district.” Doubtless, in some respects, an cx- 
I celleut provision, as in a wild country like 
I Norway, with it.s boundless forests and trackless 
Fjc^Ids, it would be a sheer impossibility for any 
uaf ive game preserver to keep such a staff of 
employes as to render the poacher’s avocation 
at all dangerous. By offering a bribe to the 
informer, the government hit on an ingenious 
and inexpensive scheme for the promotion of its 
object. But now mark the weak side* ! Say 
that the eatable portion of an elk woiglis 
800 lbs. In the matter of food therefore, alone, 
there will be a tolerable supply of meat tlirough 
the winter. Then there is the liidc, and 
I he antlers, into the bargain. On the lowest 
computation, an elk is well ivorih tliirf v dollars. 

It is ea.sy enough, therefore, for two persons to 
conspire against an elk, and while one of them 
does the poaching, his comrade acts as informer, ' 
and, by recovering half tluj penalty, both profit by ! 
the transacliou. i 

We liad just arrived at our quarters, after 
a long and dusty journey across th(3 Dovre 
mountains. The house at which we put uj) lay ( 
on the borders of a large lake of surpassing ! 
loveliness. It looked so temptingly cool that j 
we determined to enjoy the luxury of a batlj, I 
before going in to sup upon a dish of fi(!sh ! 
caught char, which was in course of preparation. • 
Never was bath more refreshing; and certainly 
never was tobacco more fragrant than when we 
laid down afterwards on the grass to be soothed 
by it. Ail was still; tlie lake as smooth as a 
looking-glass, and the sun just setting bchiiul a 
I snow-capped mountain in the distance. But i 
the silence suddenly was broken by the sound of j 
distant voices, and the splash of oars ; and in a | 
few minutes wc could plainly discern two boats j 
emerging from under the dark shadow of some | 
rocky lulls on the other side, apparenriy racing j 
against each other. 1 pulled out my “ binocular,” i 
and soon discovered what I sliould have taken 
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! to !)(} a largo bougli floating ou the water about 

I half a jnilc aliead of the boats, only that -it was 

I moving almost as quickly as the* boats were. 
! But Hans soon enligiitened me, and with a sprink- 

I ling of genuine Norwegian ejaculations, which 
‘j would look rather profane if translated literally, 
j pronounced that the bough was an elk, and that 
{ tJie l)()ats were in pursuit of it. 
j *^Now shall we see a bit of fun; each boat 
! Ijeloiigs to a dilFcrent fantiery ’* (so be always 
I called a farm-house), “ and if one of them shoots 
; the elk you will see such a race as never was ! 

I ""But why shouldn*t wc try and bag him, 
Hans? Wc have our rifles. He is coming 
: straiglit towards us ; and 1 would gladly give ten 

I })()unds to shoot an elk. Down Carlo ! Don ! 

: down sir,’’ and we all hid o\irsclves behind a 

I large rock. "‘You w'ould give ten pounds? 

I Good!” I hoard Hans soliluquise, but took 
' wj notice at the tiuie of his remark. 

Aleanwhile, the animal was rapidly approach- 
ing, evidently unconscious of any danger in the 
;j (Vout. Nearer ami nearer he came, straining 
(I every nerve to distance his pursuers. The 
'! shouts and gesticulations of the men in the 
I bv.als, each trying to outstrip the other, and the 
I anxiety of tluMdk to reach the shore, were rpiite 
i ctjualled by my iulcusc fear lest the boats should 
^ get the lirsi sliot. 

I “ Now look you,” whispered TIans, ""he is 
j juak ivig for yon ))oint. ; he will sio]) half a sce.oiul 

■ to shake the water off iiim dneclly ho is on laud, 
j That is your, time ! ” 

j “Good!” 

i The elk was now about a h\indrcd yards off 

1 land. The leading boat was not more than a 
• hundred and fifty yards behind; and two of the 
I men in the bows were already standing up, rifle 
j iji iniijd,.to let tly the moment the animal set foot 
J on Imid. There was no time to i)C lost. 

; “Now look! he can feel the hut tom.” 

; The m \t moment I sent a bullet in behind 

: the siioiilder at forty yards, and the huge animal 

‘ rolled over in the shallow waicr, s})lasiiing and 
struggling in the agonies of death. Quick as 
; tiiouglit we riislied down to the s])ot., and drugged 
' our (juavry out of tlie wat er. 

1 Mcanwliile, the first boat liad reached tlic shore, 

■ and we were soon surrounded by half a dozen 
savage-looking fellows, who, to judge from the 

j w\'iy in which they s])at and swung their arms 
! about and shouted (one of them cried with 
1 ]>ussion), were cursing us by all the Scandinavian 
i Gods, .Presently the other boat came u}', and 
I there were now at least a dozen ’spectators, all 
1 of whom seemed to be in a furious state of excite- 
! meut,. This was rallier alarm iug, and I turned 
I round to speak to Ilans to ask him what w’^e liad 
j best do, when, to iny horror, I could not sec him 
I anywhere. Where had he gone P lie was close 
1 by me not a minute ago. 

“Cowardly brute,” I inuttcred, “to leave me 
nmong such a lot of savages,” who, to judge by 
their looks, seemed ready to kill me. However, 
• lie was gone, that was certain, and I had ojily 
myself to lidy on. Calling Don and Carlo 
close to me, who did not at all approve of the 


presence of so many strangers, I determined to 
take it coolly ; and, quietly lighting my pipe, 
proceeded to flay my elk. 

Whether it was that my friends thought me 
and the dogs dangerous, or wlicthcr my coolness 
puzzled them, I know not ; but after staring at 
me a long while, for they found it was usdess 
to talk to me, and after they had ejected the 
most prodigious quantity of saliva couccivuljle, 
tliey went off in sullen silence, and rowed back 
over the Jake. 

“Good!” I thought; “and. now they have 
gone, 1 dare say Hans will crawl out of his iiiding- 
place.” I felt convinced he had sneaked some- • 
wJiere undercover, “Hans! Hans!” I shouted. 

Sure enough I heard his voice some distance 
off, aiid ill a couple t)f minutes he appeared, out 
of breath and in a tremendous heat. 

“ IPs all right,” he began. 

“ All right ! Yes ! I dare say you are all rigid. 
But to go and leave a fellow in the lurch Tike 
that ! You ouglit to be ashamed of yours(?lf. 
Why, it’s a wonder I’m not murdered and stiff.” 

“ I’ve only boon to the "Eoged ’ (magistrate) 
and laid an hiforination against you for having 
shot the elk. It’s all right!” replied Haus, 
smiling. 

This was too much! I might have looked 
over his desertion, but to go and turn informer 
was cowardice of the most unpardonable kind! 

Huns all the time had been laughing wi(|h 
delight; but, seeing that I was seriously angry, 
asked me to lisleu to wiiat he had to say. 

"" Go on, sir,” 1 suid, in a (lignifK^d manner. 

“ Now, my good fiieud, did you not see one 
of the men slink off directly the boat came 
asliore?” I shook my head negatively. 

“ But I did ! So that’s your game, is it ? 
'fwo can play at that, thought I, Eor you see he 
was off to the Eoged to lay information against 
us. Now, I Cfui’t afford io pay twenty dollars 
if you can. Besides, as 1 am a candidate of 
t heology, I didn’t want to see my name in all 
t he papers as a poacher. So 1 ran up to the 
‘ stiitiou,’ borrowed t he man’s pony, and set off, 
full gallop, io the Eoged’s house. Before I had 
gone half way, i saw my friend running along in 
the same direction as hard as he could, lie did 
not recognise me till I came altmgside, when, 
pulling off my hat, I shouted, " tShalllgivc your 
compliments to the Eoged.’ He knew me then, 
and seeing the game was up, turned back. So 
1 rode oiC and t old the Eoged how that you had 
shot an elk, and how that I was veuy angry 
about it, and thought it my duty to lay an in- 
formation against you.” 

And Hans culiilhtcncd me as to the law rc- 
latiug to elk wliich I have already mentioneJ, 
and of wliich I was then ignorant. 

. “ My best Ilans,” said I, “ I beg your pardon, 
but I really thought you were a humbug!” 

“ Of course you did. The Eoged will be here 
directly, so 1 must play my part. Don’t be 
angry if I abuse you soundly.” 

Before long, up came the said functionary, 
looking q^uite as important as I do on bench 
days, and began to write down the deposi- 
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tions. Hans played his part admirably, and 
was^ even complimented by the worthy old 
magistrate for his conduct, when he gave him as 
a reward half of the forty dollars which I 
handed over. Then, having once secured his 
reward, 4with consummate ability he began to 
find extenuating circumstances for me — “ that 
I was an Englishman, unconscious of the law, 
&c.” — till at last wc all three became cxcclleut 
friends, and, at a wink from IJans, 1 asked them 
both to conic up to the house and sup with me. 
Tlicy accepted “readily, and under the influence 
of a stiff glass of hot grog with, and a good 
London cigar, the old Foged^s heart relented so 
far, tliat ho actually offered to remit the flue. Of 
course I refused, and begged him to distribute 
it amongst the poor, only asking him not to let 
my name figure in the paper. 


II MODERN EllENCH MARRIAGES. 

^ FnEXcn laws and customs respecting mar- 
riage, altliougli they cannot erase and obliterate 
the natural distinction of sex, confer complete 
equality and frateriiity. A Frencluvoinaii is 
not only a wife at bed and board, she is also a 
partner in business and a joint proprietor, with- 
out whose consultation and consent no important 
step can be taken. She knows wdien a bill is 
ine, as well as, or belter than, her husband. She 
can consent to, or forbid, her children’s mar- 
riage. She never sinks her maiden name, but 
attaches it to that of her spouse in a form very 
little diflering from that of commercial asso- 
ciations. Mr. White starts a concern with Mr. 
Black ; they announce their joint undertaking 
as White axb Black. M. White married to 
Mdlle. Black, arc known to the world as 
White-Black. A hyphen, or an Axn, makes 
all the difference. The same kind of fraternity 
also frequently occurs — quite as a matter of 
course, exi.stiiig in tlie nature of things — ^iu tlic 
talk talked, in the books read, in the songs 
listened to, and in the double meanings laughed 
at jointly by a Frenchinan and his wife. 

But wliile the laws of property and marriage 
do all they can to rivet the chains of matrimony, 
there arc othfer influences wdiicli work in an 
opposite direction. Thus, moments of repulsion 
are sure to occur between a girl (irmly grounded 
in a religion of rituals, scrupulous of small ob- 
servances, and looking no further, and a man 
who believes few religious dogmas, or, if lie 
admits their spirit, will not be fettered by their 
letter. But above every oilier cause*, likely to 
prove the germ of future estrangement, is the 
way iu which French matches are made. 

Many of the French themselves are far from 
being satisfied on this head, and liave even the 
boldness to quote witli approbation the advan- 
tages offered by the English system as far as 
happiness is concerned. Some acknowledge it 
in theory, and would, if they could, reconcile 
1 two opposites— interest and disinterestedness, 
j As they cannot, the sacrifice required by disin- 
I terestedness proves much too hard to be accom- 


plished.^ Like the young man in Scripture, they 
risk tlicir chance of heaven rather than give up 
large possessions. The amount of recent litera- 
ture relating to marriage, shows the heaving 
of the popular mind. We have The Dramas 
of Marriage, by Benjamin Gastueau ; The 
Manufacture of Marriages, by Paul Feval; 
I'hc Marriages of To-day, by Philibert Aude- 
braiid; and The Marriages of Paris, by Ed- 
mond About. Among all these matrimonial 
lucubrations, we greatly prefer M. Tlicvenin’s 
“Marriage in the Nintecnth Century, as it is, 
and as it ought, to be,’’ which is at the same time 
serious, sensible, and ])lcasant. 

French society, according to M. Thevenin, 
distinguishes two sorts of miarriages ; one called 
“of reason,” the other “of inclination.” An 
excellent treatise might be written on the re- 
spectable words which, iu every age, society has 
employed to chisignato, or rat h(.‘r to scre(‘n, the 
ugliest realities. Every day we hoar swindlers 
talk of honour, flinaties of moderat ion, poltroons 
of courage. ]n the wars of nations, both sides 
fight in the name of justice, right, and humanity. 
Marriage is not(‘xem]d. from thesanui reproach. 
To Cali one sort of marriage “a marriage of 
reason,” is to beg the question, close all debate, 
and condemn marriages of any other sort. It 
is the old story of oiic-half of the liuman race 
despising the prejudiees of the other half, while 
religiously adhering to their own. What right 
have eertnin marriages to assume to t liemselves 
the solo and exclusive patronage ot‘ reason? 

By “ marriages of reason” is generally under- 
stood marriages concluded under the following 
conditions, varying in form ae(‘.or(ling to the 
position of the contracting parties, but exactly 
the same in principle: equality of fortune, po- 
sition, and social relations. Any infraction of 
the rule is certain ruin. 

Marriage, for these algebrists of the human 
heart, is an equation whose terms must be on 
both sides identical. Unfortunately, the un- 
known quantity thence resulting, often upsets 
their wisest and wariest calcuiations. Mow 
can wo expect it to ho otherwisi*,, wiion wo re- 
member the means employed to make sure of 
the equililmiim which is declared iudispeiisable 
liotw^ecn the two belligerents? Eor the parlies, 
who are to become man and wife, begin by 
making mutual war. 

TJic strategy of the matrimonial campaign is 
this : — A young man, getting on for tired 

of a single life, without parents, or expecting 
soon to lose thorn, exercising a profession whose 
seriousness is more suited to a family man than 
to ii bachelor, or poss<‘ssing a handsome com- 
petency of wliicli a wife alone can do the honours 
— tills young man desires to marry. In his 
more or less extended circle of acquaintance, 
he docs not know a single girl whose outward 
ciiarms have made much impression ou him, or 
whose fortune is large enough to tempt him; 
nevertheless, he wishes to get married. He 
confides liis intentions to two or three friends. ' 
Oh ! mou Dieu, lie will not be over-pariacular. 
Provided the young lady belong to a w^ll-con- 
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sidered family, in a social position equal or 
superior to Lis own; provided that a similar 
concordance exist between their ‘fortunes, and 
finally, if possible, that the person herself be 
not altop:oilicr repulsive, he will require nothin" 
more. Be she tall or short, fat or lean, fair or 
dark, well-educated or ignorant, gentle or cross- 
grained, healthy or sickly, it is all one to him. 
Equality of fortune and position are the two 
grand items ; all the rest are accessories. 

T]]c friends, then, are on the look-out ; they 
soon discover a score of marriageable girls. The 
postulant has no other difficulty than that of 
making his selection. A fete, a ball, a call, a 
dinner, a simple meeting brought about by a 
third party, bring tlic two enemies face to face. 
The word enemies’^ is not eni])loyed by chance. 

When two armies, or two diplomatists, have 
mot, wliat is ilieir first, their only care? Of 
course, to obtain the best possible conditions at 
the cx])cnso of the adverse party. And what 
moans do they employ to accomplish that end ? 
They conceal their forces and iiicir lowest tonus, 
which they only allow to appear when all is over. 
In all the matrimonial negotiations w'hcnce mar- 
riages of reason result, matters are conducted 
exactly as they are by diplomatists. Botli of 
them, suitor and maid, paint— not, perhaps, t heir 
faces, although the least said about tnat the 
bettor ; but their looks, their words, their nt- 
titiulc, endeavouring to adorn themselves witfi 
moral and physical advantages, of which closer 
intimacy will show that tluy arc utterly devoid. 

What does it; signify ? A good opportunity 
offers itself ; no lime is to be lost in striking 
the bargain. Nobody can live on love and 
spring water. Monev in llui funds, farms iu 
Normandy, vineyards m the Cote d’Or, a notary’s 
office Avitii plenty of elicuts, arc precious things 
of the very first importance. If, by-tlie-by, the 
house becomes unbearable, the fortune with its 
little additions can be divided into two equal 
shares, and all will go on smoothly again. 

The young couple, then, are brought together ; 
the combat is about to begin ; for an hour or 
two, the suitor, without coming forward or com- 
promising himself, is able to scrutinise with his 
eyes the person proposed to liim as his wife. If 
the eyes are saldsfied — and little caulionisto 
be expected in an eye ready to be pleased — it 
is possible, amidst tlie confusitni of a crowd, by 
means of a polka, to obtain the favour of a few 
minutes’ tcte-a-iclc. 

Ail goes W’dl. Tlic young man, enamoured 
with his partner’s charms, returns to the com- 
mon friend, and says, “ I have no objection to 
conclude the match. But I must liavc two 
hundred tliousaiid francs ; you know tliat sum 
is iiidispcnsable.” | 

^‘Yes, my dear fellow ; but no one is com- 
pelled to perform impossibilities. We can give i 
only a hundred and fifty thousand.” 

“ Show me, then, another pearl out of your 
slock of jewellery.” 

Easy enough. Did you remark, sitting by 
ilie side of your rejected fair one, a very dark- 
complexioned gui ?” 


Yes ; and the least in the world awry.” | 

“She has two hundred and fifty thousand j 
francs !” 

“If she will accept me, the business is settled.” 

Fresh presentation, fresh dissimulation. Dur- 
ing a montli, three times a week, for two hours 
I at a sitting, the lover pays his respects to his 
affianced oride. Ou tlic day when, hand in 
hand, ihey swear before God and man to take 
each other for husband and wife, they have been 
twenty-four hours in each otlier’s company, and 
that in the presence of witnesses. 

Unhappy creaf ures ! They have not had the 
time even to think of wliat they are doing. For 
a month their llioughtshavc been occupied with 
cveryihiug excepting marriage. The young 
man has been meditating solely how lie will 
employ tlic dowry ; Uie young lady Jias been 
consulering the items of her “corbcille” or 
wedding presents. But if a dowry and a 
oorhcille are things not- to be despised, it is 
difficult to believe that they alone constitute the 
wimle of marriage. And yet, that is what is 
called a marriage of reason ! 

“All the proprieties have been observed,” 
stupidly say their worldly acquaintances. “ They 
arc perfectly assorted ! Aii ! they will make a 
happy cou))Ie !” 

Wait a bit, good people. When the funds 
have dropped, and the coibeilleis worn out, you 
will soi; if tlie proprieties, all the proprieties, 
have l.K!eii observed— if the couple be so 
admirably maiehed. 

Fatigued with the constraint wliich they had 
imposed on themselves at the outset (a constraint 
observed by all polite strangers who happen to be 
tiirow-n together liy chanoe), they feel that they 
can no longer support the ilissimulalion of their 
real characters; and having no further ap- 
})earanecs to kec]) up — t be one for the sake of 
the dowry, the other for the corbcille-— they 
reveal their true selves witli an energy pro- 
portionate to the dillieulty they had in maintain- 
ing the compression. Then, surely, is the time, 
if ever, to invoke the reason wliich was so 
loudly talked of as presiding at the marriage. 
Trum is tlie lime to compliment them on tiicir 
prudoiice, and their respect for propriety. What 
a delightful household, what an admirably- 
assorted couple, have sprung up out of this 
marriagii of reason ! 

Monsieur, who was a lliile saint, a docile 
slave, while lingering the cash, suddenly feels 
his despotic iustincis struggling in his bosom 
stronger than ever. He assumes the tone of a 
master towards the person one look from whom, 
so lately, cither overciouded or irradiated his 
forchciid, and the tyrant bickers at the slightest 
outlay madii by the woman for whose corbcille 
nothing was lino enough, not hing dear enough. 

And tlie young wife ? Do you, by chance, 
imagine that she does not perform her part in 
this new modulation of the conjugal duet? 

She, so white, so gentle, so angelical, so smiling 
l)cucath her wreath of orange-flowers, has 
become yellow, dry, waspish, angular. Mounted 
on her pedestal of two hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand francs, she holds that she purchased, not a 
brutal despot, but a coipplaisant follower. 
Madame, to f;o to a cliarity-sermon, exacts the 
suppcM^ of monsieur’s arm, whose tendencies 
lie entirely turf-wards. At night, the one is 
attracted to a ball, while the other cannot abstain 
from his club* So that the marriage of reason 
(whose sweets have lasted about as long as 
spring-tide fiowers) ends, ninety times out of 
a hundred, in a separation — not of hearts ; for 
that organ has never been consulted, and Imd 
never formed part of the portion on either side. 
And note well that this is a match made under 
avowable circumstances ; there are oiliers that 
may be stigmatised as shameful, although placed 
under the patronage of reason. Take one as 
a sample of the rest. 

It w^as a young notary. The son of artisans 
in easy circumstances, he dreamt, as the summit 
of grandeur, of nothing less than an office in a 
chef-lieu dHurondisaement, a town Iionoured by 
the residence of a sous-prefet. Three hundred 
a year (seven or eight thousand francs), after 
twenty years* labour, was all his ambition ; and 
everything promised that lie would obtain his 
object. 

He had been in business three years, and half 
the cost of his place w as already paid. (Not aries’ 
‘‘studies** are purchased, like commissions in 
the British army.) As a not ill-looking fellow, 
and esteemed in the exercise of In's legal func- 
tions, he might, according to local custom, 
aspire to a dowry of fifty tliousaud francs, with 
twice as much in expectation. Ho was, hi 
short, the man who had the best opportunities 
in the neighbourhood for making what is called 
a marriage of reason without doing violence to 
his own inclinations. He could pick and choose 
among lots of girls possessing all the qualifi- 
cations required in that class of society ; namely, 
a decent fortune, sufficient education to know 
that there is no railway between Dover and 
Calais, enough piano-playing to scratch off a 
polka, taste enough to avoid wearing a green 
hat with a blue dress, a knowledge of pickling 
and preserving, the capability to shear wool off 
an eg^-fehell, and the sense (in spite of a love of 
finery) to prefer an acre of land to a cashmere 
shawl, with the habit of at tending church merely 
for decorum’s sake. In other respects, brouglit 
up in the most complete submissiveness, purity, 
and ignorance. Assuredly, for matrimonial 
speculators, it w^as the beau ideal of a chance. 

Well — would you believe it? — this smart 
little notary, who, as the sa\ing is, had only to 
stoop to gather the fairest flower, cast his eyes 
on a ^irl older than himself, scarcely three feet 
high, idiotic, subject to St. Vitus’s dance, and 
superlatively hysterical. True, she w as an only 
child; and nobody, except the notaries of the 
neighbourhood, could state the exact figure of 
the paternal fortune. The most moderate esti- 
mate put it at fifteen hundred thousand francs. 
That was the bait* 

After many a cautious feeler to ascertain 
whether he were likely to suit, the bold young 
notary was admitted into tiie fortress. The 


father who, for form’s sake, had made some 
slight resistance, decided at length to conclude 
an alliance wdiich, at one stroke, had the double 
advantage of ridding him of a licavy burden, and 
of giving him a son-in-law capable of managing 
his numerous affairs. 

Eor the consideration of five hundred thousand 
francs, in the shape of dowry, the notary, who 
sold his office, swore at the altar to ensure the 
happiness of a woman whom he could not look 
at without disgust, and so contracted a marriage 
which his fellow-townsmen qualified, not indeed 
as a marriage of reason — the ierni did not ex- 
press sufficient approval — but as a marriage 
“ de haute raison,** of high reason ! 

What admirable devotion ! Was it not a 
sacrifice of self to link himself for life to so 
abject a creature, and to devote his abilitifjs and 
, acquirements to the service of his opulent father- 
in-law ? True, the five hundred thousand francs 
were regarded as a sop of consolatiou—no ; 
not that — as the reward of his cleverness. 

That match gave rise to heaps of envy. But 
although the story is historical, it ^finishes 
exactly like a 1 ale. Tor events — which is a pity 
— sometimes take the liberty of occurring as 
novel-writers would make them occur. There 
was a final chastisement. After two years* 
married life, the idiotic dwarf, who gained 
strength by accidents that kill ordinary women, | 
buried for good and all her hard-woilcing and | 
expectant husband, who died therefore williout j 
toucliing the fortune for which he liad sold him- 
self body and soul. Providence does not seem 
to favour marriages of such excessively high 
reason. 

Keeping to the strict sense of the words, the 
union termed a marriage of inclination would be j 
one in which reason is set aside, despised, ' 
trodden under foot. Nay, the word “inclina- ll 
tioii’* is too timid and geidle to express the • ! 
meaning of those who apply it to this kind of j | 
marriage. They would imply blind passion; jj 
something worse, perhaps. They will be greatly ! | 
astonished at being told : “ Your marriage of ! 
ri^ason is an act of folly, since you have con- 
verted it into a commercial contract. Its true 
name is a money-match. No one denies that the 
voice of reason ought to be invoked, and listened 
to, ill concluding a marriage ; but reason, really 
worthy of the name, requires other conditions 
besides the equalities laid down as bases, 
lluminate La Bruy ore’s skit. ‘ If you choose to 
commit a folly, and marry for a passing whim, 
you will espouse Melite, who is young, pretty, 
well-conducted, economical, wdiom you love, 
and who loves you, who has a smaller fortune 
than ^ginc, whom they want you to marry, 
and who, with a rich doWer, will bring you a 
rich disposition to spend it, and all your 
worldly goods besides.* ** 

In fact, what will it profit me to marry a 
woman who is more or less rich, if, for many 
graveand inevitable reasons,! cannot Uvehappily 
with her P Far better to remain ^ poor and 
single ; I shall at least preserve that inestimable 
treasure commonly called liberty, I sluiU not 
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then be obliged, in order to regain a small 
fraction of it, to give the lie to all my engage- 
ments, and to violate my most sacred vows. 
Looking marriage bravely in the face, to give a 
definition of it, we need not hesitate to say that 
matrimony ought to be an improvement in the 
condition of both the parties. 

If marriage ought to be an amelioration, what 
arc the requisites for augmenting tlie well-being 
of a man and a woman isolated in celibacy ? In 
the first place, the companion chosen for life, 
ought to enjoy perfect health. Men or women 
who, from interested motives, take to themselves 
ailing or dccrcpid partners, commit an act which, 
if general, would entail lAie degradation of future 
generations. Is ihed reasonable? Is it even 
natural P 

After health, conic character and disposition, 
which greatly depend on education, habit, and 
tlie social medium in wliicli the early years of 
lif^c have been spent. It is certain that a girl 
brought up as a recluse, in the practice of almost 
monastic habits, \Yill be ill disposed for an abrupt 
transition from her accustomed solitude to the 
activity of a large industrial enterprise. In like 
manner, the girl who has acquired a taslc for 
travelling, will with difficulty yield to the exi- 
gencies of a sedentary life. There ought there- 
fore at least to be some analogy between Uie 
past and the future, to )>rcvent tlie suddenness of 
the eontrasi from turning out astumbliiig-sloiie 
for tlic future sjiouses. As to the money ques- 
tion, no one says that it ought to be neglected ; 
but certainly it ought io yield the jircccdcncc to 
physical and moral considerations. 

Swedenborg 1ms discoursed at length on the 
mysterious and almost iiiviucilile jircdestination 
ofluiman attachments. Every soul, he asserts, 
and everybody, living and suffering in this valley 
of tears, has ’a sister or a lirothor, to which the 
laws of physical and n\oral attraction are con- 
stantly tending to unite it. Jii ])roof whereof 
he cites the sudden and inexplicable sympathy 
which breaks out, at first sight, betw'ceu two 
persons who did not cveu suspect each other’s 
existence. 

No one wdll deny that, in married life, one 
ought to try to love the woman one marries, 
Well; before our heart is opened to her, our 
eyes have been already smitten. By what ? 
lucre’s tlie mystery ! Evidently beauty is a 

E owerful stimulant of love ; but do we not daily 
ehold meu captivated by women whom the 
majority of their male friends consider ])lain ? 
This fascination is therefore owing to some 
secret cause which wc obey without knowing 
what it is— a mysterious attraction which can- 
not lead us astray, if we wdll only follow it. 
Inclination is the daughter of sight ; she is the 
offspring of an innate sympathy, inexplicable 
perhaps, but certainly indisputable. Conse- 
quently, the man who marries the woman who 
pleases him, is nearer to the truth than he who 
beholds liis future bride only through the de- 
ceptive prism of her cash-box. 

When a man is charmed by a woman, and 
excites in her a reciprocal feeling, there are a 


thousand ways wliich the strictest morality can- 
not blame, and wliicli prudeiy only would dare 
to condemn, of studying and becomilig ac- 
quainted with the temper and habits ^ that 
woman. If, after due inquiry, the inclination 
still subsists, it is clear that lliere is compati- 
bility of temper between them. In this respect, 
at any rate, the marriage of fools has an advan- 
tage over the marriage of sages. As to pecu- 
niary considerations, it is needless to mention 
them at this point of the argument. The man 
who is reasonable enough not to marry a wife 
until he has previously loved and studied her, 
will be perfectly capable of deciding a question 
in wliicli Ins own personal intei*est is concerned 
From all which, M. Th^jvenin concludes that 
a man-iage of reason is an act of folly which 
I can only turn out well by great good luck; 
whilst a marriage of inclination is the only rea- 
sonable one, when the future couple have jiru- 
dence enough to put between tiie birth of their 
inclinaliou and the conclusion of their uniou%u 
interval long enough to assure tliem that their 
affection is likely to resist time and its perfidious 
revelations. 


SPIRITS ON THEIR LAST LEGS. 


WirEX rogues fall out, says the proverb, 
honest men come by their clue. So, when 
tricksters begin to abuse each other, the poor 
dupes they liave gulled come to their senses. 

Tiiis is the crisis at which spiritualism has 
arrived. Mr. Home, wdio for a long time 
held undisfiiited ])ossessiou of the spiritual 
field, has lately stigmatised the Davenports ns 
''unmiiigated humbugs,” and the friends of llic 
Davenports retort, through the medium of the 
Spiritual Times (price twopence weekly, adver- 
tisements two shillings a line), that Mr. Home 
is so notoriously jealous of every mediuni but 
hiiiiscdf, that lie is utterly disqualified for }iass- 
ing a judgment upon any medium whatever, ( r 
himself into the bargain. Mr. Home has worked 
his entertainment out ; tlic Brothers Davenport 
have been exposed, and denounced even by Mr. 
Homo himself, and their mysteries have been l(‘! i 
in the hands of a few obscure ignorant men and 
women, who find scancc-holding more profitable, 
more jileasaut, and much easier work, than the 
shoemaking, or bonnet -building, wdiich is their 
proper vocation. In fart, spirit-rapping lias 
come down to the level of fori imo-telling, with 
this difference, that the rappers have a weekly 
organ through which to communicate theit 
names and addresses to tlic public; while the 
old woman with the tlirty pack of cards is obliged 
to prowl about areas, or trust to lier private 
and confidential connexion with the servant- 
maids. 

A little while ago the spirits demanded half 
a sovereign at the doors ; now they are willing 
to perform first and make tlie collection after- 
wards, leaving it entirely to you,” and thank- 
fully receiving the smallest donations. This 
is even a degree lower than the practice of the 
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gentleman who gave an exhibition of rope-tying 
on Epsom Eowns on the Derby Day, out who 
declined to begin until wc had chucked in 
another fourpcnce to make up two bob/’ I aui 
bound to say, however, that the performance 
w^as worth the money. The fellow tied and 
untied himself with as much security, case, 
and celerity, as I ever saw exhibited by the 
Davenports. And he did it all in the sight of 
his audience, without hiding himself in a cabi- 
net, or going beliind a screen. 

The readers of this journal have lieard a good 
deal about the spirits in their over-proof con- 
dition at the Ilanover-squarc and other select 
rooms. Let mo now give them a taste of the 
spirits, under-proof and very much reduced, in 
dirty little^ parlours iu Holloway, and dingy back 
shops ill the. ncigiibourhood of Ho) born. 

I received an invitation to visit two celebrated 
mediums, who stood tow'urds eacii other in the 
earthly relation of man and wife. I set out about 
two o’clock on a bright summer’s afternoon, in 
company of a distinguisliod friend, for a certain 
rendezvous in the Kentish-tow’n-road. Wc had 
not far to go, but the elaborate bimjdiOcation of 
llie numbers of the Keiiiisli-town-road by the 
Board of Works (that body being then engaged in 
ranging the even numbers on one side of tlic way 
and the odd nuiuhers on the other), reinhired the 
(inding of the rendezvous a matter of eoiisiderablc 
difficulty. The lady at the siuy-shoj) assured us 
that hlr, Ferguson did not lodge there; but she 
would be most happy to guides us to where he 
did lodge, if in her power. “Wliat was Mr. 
Ferguson,?” How were we to answer? IJow^ 
were wc to describe the gcnileuiau? As a 
medium, or as a dealer in spirits? Medium 
conveyed nothing to the staymaking mind, and 
the mention of spirits suggested the public- 
liousc. How many unlicensed houses in the 
Keutish-town-road wo called at, inquiring for 
spirits, I don’t know ; but before avc dis- 
covered the lodgement of Mr. Ferguson (at 
a chemist’s), we hud become objects of much 
wonder and some suspicion to the road gene- 
rally. 

At last Mr. Ferguson did lodge here. Wc 
found him iu the chemist’s back parlour, sur- 
rounded by the implements of amateur photo- 
graphy, and au odour of collodion. He was 
hot the medium himself; but the medium \vas 
a friend of his, and he would be happy to take 
us to his house, which was iu Holloway. Before 
leading the way, Mr. I'erguson took us in hand 
like so many jiiiotognipliic plates, and prepared 
us for receiving impressions. He and his friend 
the medium had once been materialists ; but cir- 
cumstances had occurred at a table one even- 
ing, which had served to convince llicm that 
there was more in heaven and earth than was 
dreamt of in their philosopliy. Since then, 
Mr. Ferguson had seen wonderful manifesta- 
tions from the spirit-world, and he had no 
doubt that wx would see wonderful things that 
day, if approached the subject iu a candid 

spirit. With this exhortation wc started for 
Holloway. 

We had trusted implicitly to the topographical 
knowledge of our guide, "the amateur photo- 
grapher, but we found, at Holloway, tliai wc 
uad been leaning upon a broken reed. All he 
could do was to point to a dead wall, and say : 

“ My belief is, that if could go through 

this wall we should come upon the house 
directly.” This was so obviously the weak- 
minded excuse of a fatuously foolish person, 
that it drew forth from us a muttered irio of 
maledictions upon our guide’s head. In case 
this should meet his eye, I will not say what 
names wc called him ; Imt they were not com- 
plimentary. 

I’here was nothing for it but 1o make in- 
quiries, which, as our guide did not even know 
the name of the street in which the medium 
lived, was like taking an observation at sea in a 
pitch-dark night. As the medium and liis wife 
arc in the lialiit of advertising tlioinseives every 
week in the Spirit ual Times, I shall not betray 
any confidence if I mention that their name is 
Wallace. Wc asked for Wallace, spiritualists, at 
tiie police sialiun. They were, to their honour 
be it said, not known to tlic police. asked 

at public-houses, and, equally to tlicir credit, t hey 
were not known there. At length we mti’c in- 
formed that Mr. W^allace Jived at numlier fourteen 
iu a certain street. IFe called tlicne, and, in an- 
swer to our sunnnons, there came to the door a 
gcnllcmau in high-lows and corduroys, ^Yit^l a 
wisp of bird’s-eye round his neck : no coat 
or w^aistcoat, ami jury braces rigged with twine. 
He was wiping his mouth with the back of liis 
hand, which indicat.cdihat we had disturbed him 
at dinner. Was lie Mr. Wallace ? lie \vns. 
Was lie iu the spirit ual line ? But it was ne(‘d- 
less to ask. Mr. Wallace, of number Iburlt'cn, 
was obviously a philosopher of tlie pcripati'Uc 
order, devoting himself to fish or vegetables, ac- 
cording to the season. I fancy that when Air. 

W allace, of number fourtcen,saw four indivicluals 
standing on his door-step, he was seized wdt li a 
qualm of conscience about beating his demkey, 
and had a terrible tliought of the JSociety for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. ' ^Yo 
wore almost in despair, wiien, on turning iulo 
the next street, we espied the postman. ' Here 
was a cliaucc at length — our last and only 
chance. 

“Did he know a Mr. Wallace living there- 
abouts?” 

“Wallace — ^Wallace.” This in a thoughtful 
and recollecting maimer. 

Wc assisted the }>ostman’s menial process 
by inentiouiug Mr. Wallace’s profession — spi- 
ritualism. Tiic word brouglit the scattered 
rays of the postal intelligence into focus. 

“Oh yes; there was a Mr. Wallace living in 
the next street, at number forty-seven; to be 
sure, ho wva connected with religion, and re- 
ceived a great many letters.” 

I made a small bet tliat this was not the 
Wallace wc were iu search of— -and lost. 

Tlie house was semi-detached, and the walls, . 
which had been last plastered probably about 
forty years ago, were dirt-begrimed and cracked. 
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The noglectcd piece of ground in front slioukl 
have been overrun with grass, })ut none grew 
there. The door stood in a gloomy little corner 
at the side, and close by there grew a strangc- 
looking tree, suggestive of upas and deadly 
nightshade. 

Mr. i'erguson, very fussy and very anxious, 
giving our mental plates another sensitive bath 
as he leads the way, ushers us into a dingy 
little parlour, the prominent articles in which 
are two round tables, one largo and tlie other 
small, the latter with one leg and three feet. 
Mr. Ferguson tolls us amazing slories about the 
large table. How, on several occasions, it was 
by'spiritual agency lifted up nearly to the ceil- 
j ing, and how he, Mr. F., got on the tO]) of 
I ' iCand could not brmg it to the gi-ound. We 
j were introduced to the male nu’diuru. He was 
a tall man with a big bulging forehead, bushy 
eyebrows, a weak quivering moulF, and a pair 
of large watery drcamy-looking eyes. He was 
dressed in a swallow-taileil black coat, and his 
general appearance indicated tlic job])ing slioo- 
maker who would preach in tlie iVirks 011 Sun- 
day aflcniooii if the policv^ would let him, and 
I who, if ho Avoro not permitted to preaeli, would 

i l)e sure to find sojuo other u'ay of giving vent to 

I his cgoiisin and his dangerous little bit of Icarn- 
I ing. "lie was the kind of man who takes up with 
Voltaire and Tom Paine — who, und(?r certain 
otluM' oironmst.ancos, woidd bo att.nicted by the 
purest Evangelism, by Puscyisrn, .Monnonism, 
or any otlun* ism — a man whose mind is as soft 
and im]>ressionuble as putty, and whose nerves 
arc as weakly strung as a spider’s web. Hccog- 
i nising a remarkably pulpy man of this type, 1 
could give him credit for believing anyllung. I 
will candidly admit that lie did not give me the 
idea of a trickster. 

There was no sign of preparation about the 
liumble little room, and 1 was al)audanlly coii- 
viueed tbai tlicre //ya* no pia'paration. We were 
asked which table w'ould like to operate 
upon, the larg(i or the small one. We were 
quite indidbreut, and tlie choice being loR to 
the medium, he chose the small table. Six of 
us, including the medium, sat down at it in a 
circle, and placed our h.aruls on its surface. 
Thus we sat for fully five minutes, and nothing 
came of it. The medium said lie had never 
known the spirits so l)aclvwmrd. Wc sat for 
another live minutes without any result, when 
suddenly the door opcmul softly, and the me- 
dium's wife stole into the room. She took a 
scat on a cliair aioar the door at some distance 
from the tabic. Mrs. Wallace presented a very 
striking contrast to her liusbanJ. She liad a 
sharp cunning look, wdth a lively twiiikic in her 
small dark eyes, indicating a strong sense of 
humour. ^ At last we had a maiii festal ion. The 
spirits did not rap and the table did not tilt, 
but the medium’s hand began to Avaggle al)oui 
in a sort of frenzy. What was that we asked. 

Oh, that was a sperrii. moving him.” ‘‘ Could 
• he sec the spirit?” “Yes, he could sec the 
sperrit.” “And what did the s])irit indicate?” 
“ The sperrit indicated that he was to w-ritc.” 


Mr. Ferguson hero brought forward^ a sheet 
of foolscap and a pencil, and the medium pre- 
pared to write. But it was a hand with St. 
Vitus’s dance. After a)ueh staggering about 
the paper, the hand succeeded in writing 
a few words in very iiTcgular characters. 
The medium said he could not make out 
every word tliat the spirit had written, but 
the purport of the communication was, that 
she was to come to the tabic. She? Thcv(i 
could be no dispute about the person referred 
to ; for there was only one she present. Ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. Wallace (having, as I noticed, 
[)reviousiy wiped her fingers with a handker- 
chief) came to tlic table. Still iio rap^s, nor 
tilts, but presently Mr. Wallace’s hand in another 
lit, moving backward and forward, and appa- 
rently sweeping crumbs into iny lap. (N.B. 

I had just assured Mr. Wallace that 1 had never 
before as.sisted at an exliibition of spiritualism 
in this form.) “ What did the agitated hand 
moan by sweeping imaginary crumbs into mv 
lap ?” It meant tliat Mrs. Wallace was to come, 
and sit by me. “How did ho know that?” 

“ I'hc sperrit told him so, and he knew^ by ex- 
perience how the sperrit indicated particular 
things.” “Oh,” we said. Mrs. 'Wallace came 
‘ and sat ])y me. She wdped l»or hands again 
biifore putting them on the table, Pre.sently 
the table creaked. That w^as not sperrit.s, l\Ir. 
Wallace said : it was merely the creakingof the 
fable, and lie warned us not to be too ready to 
accept false signs, i’rcsently a rap of another 
kind was heard. It w'as a dull sound like tin', 
rap of a knuckle on a solid ])iccc of wood. 1'hat 
was declared (0 be a sperrit. Mr. Wallace j 
proceeded to address the sperrit in mild and ; 
persuasive accents. “'Now, friend ; if you arc j 
ready to couimuiiicafc with us, you will please j 
to give l.hrc(^ rajAs for " yes aud two raps for j 
‘no.’ Is it your wish to communicate with us ? \ 

Give me a hans(‘r.” The spirit understood ! 
Mr. Wallace’s dialect, and gave him a hanser I 
with one rap, then anot her, aud at length, after ! 
some delay, a third, ^ j 

AVhilc ihese raj)S were being made, I noticed 
quite distinctly and visibly (without the possi- | 
bility of milking any mistake about the mutter) j 
that Mrs. AATrllace was vigorously using tlie i 
muscles of her fingers to move the table. AVlieii j 
I had seen her in this way produce several raps, 

1 came to a tacit understanding with her by 
wi])ing my fingers with my pocket -handkerchief. 

She saw me do this, aud it Avas a masonic sign | 
by which she recognised a medium of her own 1 
class. By exerting the tips of my fingers on 1 
tJic surface of the table, I found I could produce j 
tlic raps that- wore recognised as the communi- j 
cations of spirifs. 1 will explain at once how ir ! 
is done, so tliat any one may test the matter for I 
liimsclf. By pushing the tips of your fingers 
backward and forward you give to the tabic 
an imperceptible motion whicli moves the foot 
on the floor. It is this slight slip on the floor 
tliat sounds through the boards and produces 
tiic raps. There Avas a rapid succession of 
knocks produced by Mrs. Wallwace (not by me), 
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and Ihon the male medium addressed the spirits 
thus: “’ Now, don’t all knock at once, but be 
patient, and speak one at a time ; you’ll all have 
[ your turn/’ The spirks, thus rebuked, retired 
all but one, who was very willing to answer 
questions, but unfortunately always answered 
wrong. This spirit could not be persuaded to 
give a plain straightforward answer; but would 
go gabbling on with any number of knocks when 
he was required to give only two or three. On 
I trying to bring tliis spirit under control, I found 
tliat. the table slipped too readily, and that 
w'as difficult to stop the raps at the required 
number. The medium tried another modus. 
Addressing the loquacious spirit, he said, “Will 
I you luinser questions by tipping the table — 

} tliree lips for yes, and two tips for no.” The 
I table tij^ped three times, signifying that it would 
lianscr the questions. 1 distinctly saw Mrs. 
Wallace tip the table by dtwing it towards her 
with her fingers. I stopped her at will ; and I 
! noticed that she could only tip the tables when 
j it was balanced upon two feet. When slie 
j : 'wisiicd to vary the direction in wliicli the table 
I j w’as required to tip, she moved the table round 
'! either to the right or the left. The spirits 
!) answered readily wltli the tips; but oddly 
I i (‘iiougli, they \vere altocn/s wrong. I never saw 
ii guess-work so uniformly a failure. 

I i A more miserable, wTctelicd, stupid, weak- 
! j minded im))Osture, it never has been my fate to 
i j see. 1 think Jyirs. Wallace w’as sensible of her 
j failure lo impress us with the tapping, for it 
j seemed in a sort of desperation 1 hat she resorted 

to the liand manifestation. While her hand 
! ! v;as dancing St. Vitus’s dance, she snuffled and 

I I soiled, and appeared to be. in a fit. Borne one 
j i making a funny remark while slie was in the 
i : midst of this performance, she I)urst into a 
‘ [ laiigli in spite of herself, and St. Vitus left her 
, j instantcr. 

' I For the cxlraordinarv scene that, followed, 1 
! am in no way responsible. 1 was not privy to 
j the design, and 1 was as much astonished and 
perplexed as the mediums themselves. One of 
the party asked a question with solemnity 
and anxiety. Mrs. Wallace, in the usual man- 
ner, ti])ped ilje table three limes, and (this 
1 vnll grant), witli my assistance;, sent it spinning 
info the questioner’s la]). Hereupon tlie gentle- 
man covered his face with his hands, sobbed, 
j liowlcd, kicked over the tal)lcs and chairs, 

; 1 seized tin; medium by llic collar, dragged him 
j I to the ground, and there rolled over and over 
! I with linti, apparently in a struggle to the death. 

All this time — and the gentleman manifesled 
1 during full five minutes — Mr. Ferguson was ad- 
I juriug the spirit, by all sorts of sacred names, to 
; “ come out of this man.” Jhit the spirit did not 

} ’ come out of this man until every article of furni- 
I j tiirc in the room had been npset, and until Mr, 

I Ferguson’s shins had been well kicked, and the 
i male medium nearly strangled. What was the 
! object of this manifestation I don’t know, 
j I unless it was to add force to the verdict which 
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we nnaninrOusly passed upon the performance 
of “Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, the celebrated 
mediums,” whicli was, tliat tiieir so-called spi- 
ritualism was an impudent, barefaced imposture, 
clumsy in the last degree, and audaciously blas- 
phemous.^ Wc accompanied this finding with 
a honorarium of two shillings a head, making in 
all sixteen sliillings. Not a bad afternoon’s wage I 
for such work. j 

That Mrs. Wallace practised the imposture ; 
knowing it to be an imposture, I am cer- } 
tain. I ani not so sure about her bus- I 
band. I am inclined to think that he believed i 
in it to some extent; that he was in some 
measure the dupe of his wife ; but that he ! 
was not unwilling to practise trickery himself j 
wlien what he believed to be spiritual inttuenco ! 
fiiilcd. I 

1 made an appointment to witness a seance | 
conducted by another famous medium ; but on j 
arriving at the place of meeting, 1 encountered ) 
my old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace. The | 
other famous medium, it w^as said, had misonfi \ 
for not keeping the appointment, and had sent 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace as substitutes, that a | 
stroke of business might not be lost to the 
fraternity. This is organisation, 1 suppose. ! 
The second seaucc with the Wallaces was even ■ 
more stupid than the first. They could do 
nothing bill tilt (he table, and when I asked 
(mentally) if Mr. Wallace was a humbug, the i 
spirit tilted yes ; and again lilted yc.s when i 
asked if Mrs. Wallace wuis not the greater hum- ! 
bug of the two. It occurred to uw to inquire 
how these people could so constantly subjeet, i 
themselves to cxjiosure, and persist in a foolish . 
exhibition which 1 and otlu;rs there present j 
had already denounced. 1 had a full ansvvi;rlo 1 
this wlicn 1 made a motion of heaving without | 
paying. Both mediums stopped in the middle. , 
of their conjurations, and looked round at me 
until an unmistakable demand for money. Which 
is the root of all evil. 
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ups (^iwinjy, brows clossly IpniUel, 


loexi-^ IPs M <n 

Belf‘posses8f4, fi> ever, as frpsU apparent!/' as 
wluiiibelm^8t«ried,And zuttauig 

on at nke aape steady rate w any number of 
miles tbot migbi b» apb fae^w 'bim. f jungUen 
last— ooming up Twy aeorily, and M twenty 
yards in tlw roar. 

"Good Heavens I” cried Miss Hatherton, 
half beside herself wp impa^nce, " how can 
be let Lord Capebswers keep the lead P" 

“ Because he oennot help it,” said Olimpia, 
eoaenfally tHbnmbant. She had forsotten that 
Sa&pn ar|ti W<m 08 en knight, and all her syin> 
piKtiuei were with the Earl. 

" Absurd ! he has hut to put out a little more 
speed and he mmt win. The Earl is neariy • f- 
Iniero ! there ! did Z not tell you so t Srovo, 
Antinous j” 

Timy passed the platfOTm;, and as they 
passed, caxon looked up with an ardent smile, 
wared his hand to Olimpia, threw up his head 
like a young war-horse, bounded forward as if 
the winp were really on his feet, and passed 
the Earl as'easily as a man on horseback passes 
a man on foot. Till ibis moment the race, 
earnest pongh for the rest, had been mere 
play to him. Till this moment he had not at- 
tempted to pat out his speed, or show what 
he could do, How he flashed past the 
astonished spectators like a meteor. His feet 
seemed Se^cely to touch the turf, his body 
seemed as if borne upon the air. A great rotir 
of admiration burst from the crowd ; and in the 
midst of the roar, before Lord Castletowers had 
got Over a third of the distance, Saxon* hod 
made the sixth round, and passed the wimung- 
post % several feet, 

“Won by alnmdred and eighty yards,” said 
PuUeney, timekeeper. “Jjast roirnd thirty- 
(me seconds and a half. By Jove, Sir, though 
I'Ve seen it myself, I can scarcely believe it !” 

Saxon laughed joyously. 

** I could nave done it almost as easily,” said 
he, "if it had been up-hill all the way.” 

And w^t did Olimpia Colonna say to her 
ohosea knight, when he received the prise from 
her hands, only to lay it the next moment at 
to feet i Doubtless she remembered in good 
time that Saxon iea$ her chosen knight, and 
forgot how disloyally her sympathies had 
strayed ilcom him in the race. Doubtless her 
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oKamstocavt, si<!roir AOtrsx, xBiraiKaxoir. 

Mu. Asiw. with Wflliam Trc- 

fudep's private address in bis pocket-book, frit 
jhuoli as Adriap ths Eourth may have felt with 
haughty Barbarossa prostrate at bis feet. He 
took it for grooied Chat there was some dark 
secret at the bottom of his master’s daily life. 
He knew quite wdl that a practical man like 


^illiam TrefsJden would never take the trouble 
to surround himarif with mystery unltohe had 


IkricwiWwlkV^ b»npw possessed the key. 
*B pever ocowred’ to Mm that Wlllinm Trefal- 
den might imssibly objebt t6 let snoU loquacious 
stonro ai Oopsing clerks prate of his where- 
abeats, ter'o&eU than criminal reasons. If 
such bn idba had been suggested to him, he 
would have laughed it to scora. So, to do iiiin 
justice, would Mr, Eidd, Both the detective 
and the lawyw’s derk were too familiar with 
the dark ride of human nature to believe for a 
moment that systematic mystery meant any- 
thing lasis than pndisooveued crime. 

So Ahri Ecckwitch took bis master's address 
home with him, fairly written out in Mr. NIoo- 
demus Eidd’s clear business hand, and exulted 
therein. He was in no haste to act upon the 
information folded up in that little slip of paper. 
It was not In bis nature to be in haste about 
anything, least of all about so sweet a dish ns 
revenge. It roust be prepared slowly, tasted a 
morsel at a time, and made to last as long as 
possible. Above all, it mast be carefully con- 
sidered beforehand from every point of view, 
and be spoiled by no blander at Starting. So 
he copied the aadress into his common-place 
book, committed it to memory, pondered over 
it, gloated over it, and fed his imagination on 
it for days before he proceeded w take any 
fresh steps in the matter. 

“ 36MOS HODUIl, KEHSISBXOlr.” 

Such was the address given to him by Mr. 
'KicodemnsKidd. "EltcmHiottse, Eensington 
not a word more—not a word less. It wms an 
address that told nothing— suggested nothing. 
"Eltcm Tilla” would have betoken a noal, 
stucooed anachronism in the Greco-Oothic style ; 
" Elton Lodge,” a prim modern residenoe, with 
gudens, gates, and a carriage-drive ; " Elton 
Cotta^,” an unassuming little place, shrinking 
back from the high road, in a screen of lilacs 
and laburnums ; out “ Elton House” repre- 
sented none of these to the mind's eye, "Elton 
House” might be ancient or modem, large or 
small, a cockney palace, or a relic of the old 
court days. There was notMim in its name 1o 
assist conjecture in any way. TMig, agto, 1 lie 
very suburb was perj^exing. Of ml dii^cts 
round about London, there is nmm so diverse 
in its ebaracteristies as Kensington— none so 
old in part, so new in pmt $ &o statriy here^ so 
squalid there i so of the Country eountriSed'iu 
one direction, so of the town towny in mmtber. 
Elton Bouse mi^t partake of any of these 
conditions for au;^ tto one cOoM gather fkom 
its nmne. 

In short, Mr. Abel Eeckwitoh tetoed the 
address over in his mind mu(^ as stoe pdople 
turn their letters over, stimnlatiag tiieh: euri- 
ority instead of gratifying ik and 'sfH^bg out 
the motto on the eeal, lUstoafl df breaking it. 

At length he resolved to godvter to Eetetegt 
ton and reconnoitre the grounl Having gome 
to this determination onC'Batoday afternoon 
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(on -whieit 4fty, wJ»ea practicable* Mi’. 

^mltatid his clerks at five o'(^A^)»^beii Ke<ik. 
ilritob pisli^ £afvaj4 «itb mm 

the office p«oi«irfy aa St. 3>apa(its(i(» «do<* fas 
striking : aad, instead of tmdgiagt t<e tiMali 
direct tc PeatcEntdie, turned f«* ft*lh|ried, 
and hailed the JBrst Hi«MMintiaiit)i oiwnibiie that 
came bj. I 

It was a lowl/ aftertoea; farm, ettnnjf, 
aammerlike. Mr. Ti»|»Wcn*» head dork knew 
that the Park trees wese in all the beauty of 
their early kafage, «nd th^ the air b^ood 
Ohariog'^ross would be delicious; and he was 
sorely tempted to take a seat on riwi roof. Put 
prodenoe i^rdled. To risk dbimnnition would 
be to impmd the very end for whidi he was 
working; so, with a siglv he gave up the air 
and the sunshine, and toOk au inside place next 
the door. 

The emnihos soon dlled, and, once dosely 
paeki^, mttled meviily on, till it drew ^ for 
the customary fire minutes* rest at the White 
Horse Ctellar. Them of course, came the wdl- 
kttown newsrendor with the evening papers; 

' and the traditionary old lady who has always 
been waiting for the last threeKiuarters of au 
hour ; and the conductor’s vain appeal to the 
gnllaniry of gentlemen who will go outside 
' to oblige a lady*— would prefer, in fact, to see 
a dozen ladies boiled first. 

This interlude played out, the omnibus rut- 
iled on again to the comer of Sloane-street, 
where several passatgers ahghied; and thence 
proceed at a sober, leisurely rate along the 
Keusintton*road, with the green, broad Park 
lykig all along to the right, and row after row 
of stalely terraces to the left. 

“ Put roe down, conductor,” smd Mr. Keck- 
witch, “at first turuiug beyond Elton 
nouso.” ; 

He Itad weighed every w(n‘d of this apparently 
simple sentence, and purposely waitea tdl the j 
omniWs was less crowded, before dehvering it. | 
lie knew that the Ken8ingtoa>iQad, taken foom 
the point where Kmghtsori<%e is supposed to 
end, up to that other point where liainmersinith 
is supposed to begiu, covers a fair three miles 
of ground; and he wanted to he set down as 
near as posaible to the spot of which he waa in 
aearob. But then it was essential that he 
should not seem to he looking for Elton House, 
or goCng to Mton House, or inquiring about 
Eltcn House in any way; so ho worded his 
lii^ rijieedh wHh an ingenuity that was quite 
I nuwteriy as for Us it went. 

"Eltoa Huuse, sirf” said tlm eondnctw. 
“ Dcmft know it, 191181*8 the wane of the 
street?” 

Mr. Kackwitek took a letter from hie poeket, 
mid tffiected to kmk for the address. 

”Ahl” ho fopiiedi refolding it with a die- 
appoMedMr, *‘ihat I oaouct telt yon. My 
direcymm only say, ‘ the first turning beyond 
. Hetou HottSe.* 1 RUi a idranger to this pm of 
Hcndsni, mynelfi” 

The opnsaetor smnfMied his ear, leidcsd 
puzzlec^ and applied to the driver. 


* 'Any,** said he. “ Know! WifaA MMMeF* 

^Xkon Honan?’* rsfeatedwlli^ 

way Ido.” *»•'> » 

” Xihiid: X have heard the hamj^ 
a young man. on the box, < 

“ rat 8«e Pve tteen it sosnewbeae ” said 
another on the reef. 

And this was all the infottpation to be had 
on the subject. * 

I Mr. Keckwitch’s ingenious artifice had faded. 
Elton House was 0 Vm1m% not to be found 
without inquiry— therefore inquiry must be 
mode. Xt was annoying, hut there was no help 
for it. last aa he’ haa made up his mind in 
this altenutrvei, the omnlbas reamied Kmnsng- 
ton.gate, and the coaduoior nut the aiaoe qaes- 
tion to the totkaker that os had put 'to Iho 
driver. 

“ Davy— know Elton House J” 

Hie toll-taker— a shaggy fellow, with » for 
cap on his head and a straw fo his moath— 
pointed with his thondi ovor his shoulder, and 
repKed, 

” Somewhmn down by Slade's-lmie!, beyond 
the westry.” 

On bearing which, Mr. Eeckwiteh’s counte- 
nance brightened, and he requested to be set 
down at ^de’s-lane, wherever that might be. 

Siade’s-liuic proved to be a narrow, winding, 
irregular by-straet, leading- out from Ihc high 
road, and opening at the further end upon fields 
and uiarket-gardens. Here were houses on 


only one side; and on the other, high walls, 

; with tree-tops peeping over, and here and there 
a side*d.oor. 

The dwellmn in Slado’s-lane were of different 
degrees of smmlness ; scarcely two of the same 
height; and all approached by little sHm Of 
front garden, more or kas oulrivated. There 
were l^gings to let, evidences of humble trades, 
and children playing about the gardens and 
door-ateps cf most of them. Altogether, a 
more lulikely spot for William Tretaldcn to 
reside in couM scarcely liave been selected. 

Having alighted from the omnibus at the top 
of this street, Mr. Keckwitch, attar a himriod 
glanee to left and right, chose the wall side, and 
walked very oomposedly along, taking rapid 
note of ra(m door that he passed, bict TocAiiig 
as stolid and unobaervant as posstbie. 

The side*<k)OTS were mostly painted of a doU 
green, with white nuroends, and were evidently 
mere garden entrances to houses faek^ in on 
oj^site direction. 

All at once, just at that point where the lane 
made a sudden bend to the right and tupnad off 
towards the market gardens, Mr. Eeckwitcli 
found himself under the shadow tff a widl con- 
siderably higher than the iiestkandolMe against 
a gateway flanked by a couple Cl steme pillars. 


reotions. It was a wooden goto— old, pen- 
derous, and studded with Iron tosses, just wide 
enough, apparently, for a carriage to drive 
through, and many feet higher than it was wide. 



'V' , 

Mttkv miki» l^ttck ^awBrii^ vW 
^ Mu^ to pi WickMli^ 

iffstead »W®F 

^»9Bia nracKaw a m iBso M^eopjwi^. tamm 

t)«« % abowoa suknt«(«gH>o4m> 

He aJiova tWt %e iaopor^axuse of a dofir is 
iliOta^matle)* cl to4s^. We k^Qv tke imsibar 
oi osaisisi axes, akecft and aervaats, «ki<4i 
^atte^.'nt^ved as Bd)i»ei»*s portion. The 
(btsklattefora. is no aav1nsidtutto& ; bat its 
acoocdkffi to our author, adds 
aSBOBBl^ to its jooi^ aauie. !No miui with a 
seqae of Me own. ^it;r. o«i alMv it to 
jMwou anaemgst the oaspamiions wMch deter- 
id>iphihis,p*ri7ips. The male sex, who assume 
to tola the letot wOmM sink weuderfuily to the 
^pnoi mptokw m^lained of them hy the weaker 
sell:, if iad»B bnhr reflected seriously on the dis- 
remiiable side ot mercantile marriages. 

^roembering the profound respect for money 
in which we are tiained by society, what defe- 
lenoa esm a woman Imre for a bnsband who de- 
rives Ms own position and Snpremacy sdfdy 
wim the dowry she brings himP Wealthy 


andiheqr 
super- 
;.j««ny an 
toe years 
ahvirtttMto 
toto to lOgioM. ti 

^ hf her tomriGnts tetoi her 


yawfilMiWWMiy, Ww W WW W i, «»f Wi ff Sisa vas V 

ol her triial besdlt will toe haaband 

iwMritiJ on wMbhheJtoditokoised 
to btob^ his pnsinom^ , ' 

to tiltta toate of tbiagSi a wdb id a torrden 
insteadot a httoroate. How, to tocti if to to lie 
e:^>eeted ihset a^l brought up in silk and lace 
should make * good hopshkeeper, a tougal tHtns- 


«iou« hUia insupportiibl© as wives. Tue wise 
taan, therefore, wiU shont from the house-tops, 
is shameful to scU, jonr todepcndcnce and 
dignity, to risk your happiness and honour, for 
a money paymcnit, however handsome. Marry 
to be bappy, and not to be Hob. If you can 
combine riches with happtocaa, there is no barm 
doDAt to to so iftooh the better, tout never 
the proyerbj *A cmriented mind is far 
bumreweitlto'’ l^ut no faith in opulent eoujides 
Uf^ Jtohto thmr money to stifle their remorse ; 
enjey yuwseU «3 well as yen can, until it plsase 
toepuioeime to toud you an income j but never, 
meyem to sti the expense of tnanauilltoyt him- 
khd eonsoience. 

*' Htoae tinto itoOk they plated at ttie Qymuis^ 


a piece beau Mariage,’ * A eapwd 

Jlkth/ % Ipstomtongtoi!- Try to see it or to 
nswiA touirplMito.whold^gM^^ 
life tod bima rihona only 



her and relieving themselves-Htause her to be- 
hold to matrifl^ notMug more thau an easy 
method of exchangtog laoe for featbsto, and 
floweis lor diamonds, xiieir edumtoibn is so 
null, act to say worn, that wealthy itommi do 
not even smmoct that njurrmge may convert 
them into mothers of fammes, and timt serious 
duties BM toeumbent on tiiem. Tb^ only see 
an opportunity of s^iriag the Itberiy after which 
they Sigh, of satisfying uieir whims, to deflanco 
of a master-slave, who to Mbendly paid if they 
vouchsato him a smile, Kpd overpaid if they 
allow him to share tfacto eutiuvagauces. As 
matters go at present, portioned mariiage to a 
toXury which none but onuteot financiers dare 
todui^ to. Many a little citiaen's (toughter, 
with a dowry of a hundred thobtona iSance, 
assnmes, as a thing nf course, the right of 
spending ten thousand fiimcs a year. 

One would say, io see the wmiicr to whirih 
toaris girls are brou^t up uow-o’-days, that 
they were aU either milltoumureiu m dustiiiod 
for the seraglio, ** Housewife, (» oemrttomm.'’ 
said toroudhon, coarsi^, there to no posamie 
medium.” What are tfiey tahght in, them board- 
tog-fchootof Hitoaf^uKtotownlyUtreditioual 
pleasantry to euppoiO ttmt ^mypatn to make 
piekles end preserves, tito ate t<iuglto to bc- 
dinen themielvesvto mwv the deplumble 
style, tosto ultoswUhldiujnmp^Qba^^ 
back. Tto emsiMto eyea tmtort^, Itoe the 
msmeut uhfiliriimemi, whei during the Qmsa4«i, 

antifutories, IS t' ' 


P g«s Moms Itema IChiriawenm pegs ii ot 
tjhe neneut yohuus. 
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ve (ilM I'leii^) jw# ««^nr»f> to 

ial«sre»w i lim iHigM |{rip of t\m 
itml i^sifeoidr mmftthe oin^^ieff iNMin^uiiioa 
is taiq[iiM!iriioi^r it oSfiver ( 1 |« JPtHiiionaiet'), 


fell to ft Jiftinto'as, inostoftkiiitw, very 

«a^ DWy to(&; «fty> £ft £ft ^ 
SUMACH, tvo bnfjlit eyes whiiito did act 
neiuMs & aCMtle eentit.''’ 

*' Tiiis ii a enme iritk vs,” is M. IltdveButNi 
ooDMft^i. "Love, in France, as Benjamin 
Constoiii tots said, u no more ttoui ^ntapo- 
sitionj and one of tbe oaosee' of F%land’'s 
otmr Franoe, is thaf, with <mr neigh- 
bor mtftrrHige is vetnsidored as a happy sad 
MreftMdh assooktKm dmtined fo soften, by 
ihnni;^ ihem^ the bnrdeuBS of life. With ns, 
on ihe oontnry, it is a cash afihir. Maniages j 
Of Ift^fttienare so auimrior to money matches, i 
tlist it would be puenle to insist upon tbe point. ' 
Svery man who has the sentimeBt of individu- 
aUty, undetstande it tfaofou^hly. A men and a 
woman vaiS^m hy tote are milltoonaim without 
hnowjiiff it} they hare the siiet^h and the 
nehehkOt the lUirt*’ 

^he Abh€ Bautato has written, in his Mu- 
rhtge dn lour, ** Fov a man of right feehuo, it 
mastolwim m a shame and a self'^reptoaou to 
owe toe eleratton and his exigence to having 
cam^ the afteotions of a wealthy It is 
the wmy, dhroie, wbioh is the gtand stnm- 
tobit*etoM of matlimony- Faf from being the 
eoasidetrt^e, it should be held as an 
aeeei80t7« to he hr to the bsakgronnd; 
and th benbligcd to inrist mi so evident a fact, 
to rite seWg^ orittoiem it is Bosslble to infliot. 
If the btoim to not the h«st and only thiog to be 
consulted u$ have the oourage 

to toy eSy iM to toulto some name otimr than 
ilhtotttonm'thnooitoions H^toated 
by debit andftotoitt llhat * Woman possesses 
a tespeoUdito toihdMtot'is no toasou fot'^turuing 
on#s htoh on hera bp the osahdmn sbonla 

itoir Ml ala 

‘" nWlftea WithfMMtiitoS are mostly 
too gtoen 


m disgitotetothat quiinaidk ahotod hato boentoft 
tinmamdd beoahto they wtot not rich enough 
to bar hmtoafids. Tea mt fdSiltolitobput re- 
tumea reitocing to the wondmfnl pews of toe 
Baebeloto* SHrihe. TitoFaitotooeb^totwsolred 
that, at no prioo Whatever, will ttierbictoti'tot 
mtorimoBy With the FarisSsittttol ' 

f he oorbtoy toKnimed Its aWw formitome 
proportioas at thb dote of a bsiliijtormi his 
dmm and ooll^ tolend, lidon xneevewr 
without exaggeration, had haea delh^tfol, lOr 
a baE Sit the close of the season. VigaeiWa 
coanted mpre than forty redly pretty whston, 
matried ot single} and it is not very tosy to 
disttoguish them, for they aE wear the same 
style of dress, and talk in the same way, as 
near as may be. Tou have nothing htif the 
diamonds to go by. But many dames to good 
society leave tbefr dtomonds at homo to tbe 
month of May. The Itotof “e®- wero very 
brisk and active; they had net th8t<fotmde!r0d 
lock which yon remmr in them at toe fitosh of 
the carnival. Spring-tone had toibened up 
their spirits, exactly as it was frestoning the 
sap in the trees. 

With one or two exceptions, all toe guests 
romatoed till morning, and their appetite ex- 
ceeded the stock of provisions laid lu hj the 
maltre d*b 6 iel. The public had to bo divided 
into tliree separate batches, while they sent out 
to wake op the nearest restanrant. , Vigaeron 
made one of tbe final series, together with his 
entertainer. Ldoti, and nine or ton intrepid 
dancers, woo cat and came again with egual 
vigour. As for himself, toe apptoite is rustic^ 
even when he happens to be toTaris; whether 
lie sleep, or wlietoer be wake, H goes tobed at 
eis^t oMock, aad all the oaimon of the Tnva- 
lides would not rouse it. ' He itonsintiA never- 
theless, at Iidon’s entreaties, beis^ the Hmily 
friend of bis youth he now itos left. Ho bad 
seven orc^ht, eautdlyiBttoiato, When he (Ldon) 
married to 1860 . MadStoe swat tlimn abttot 
thmr business, one totor the other; this 600 
becapse his cravat was badly tied, another be- 
cause he was not sufiioiently pious, a be- 
cause he had married a too unprtojtottolto 
and a fourth because he did B(to''Pkw(toiMltodPs 
musio, A Farisien chooses btoBwfWi bltotolf ; 
but his wife revises toe out 

somethnes to the very totoi , 

When the tbwd ,eei^ bt^ Wweeitonra (Mr 
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wflotaciiiitH# mm «f 

a«pni^lttlnilfi|MNim fi^iwovamelut 

it «i» ^««i)||» tigmrn «mAtka& at 

m, «%«ood 
oldli|^4,^a lu;r« aeea liere to«n^ tobi' 
of girls f* 

tM TSS^ g i m waihn^ 


{Ch^AluMlIgr 


l^ott Jiftibo 
Z aspa ttiiprida^ 

Mt'pem alit» &ui itmt> cf 

^ eit^vteen, « % c^SN^ 

I wlulo 1 m) «oaMd Ids fiopes i ssiovsfeiima. 

: aMifisBod tbc oott^aj; sMiflot^jeiidd* “worn 
of liODoto; mj doar mcmtmi Itawsews 
axapiim ane. I]tadd 3 r tie antbor 

of Tuy bei&g, Ifft rtte 4 hotidml fhuuis 

I a jafk, A j^camg vatu lilce wb, (MNUtea on He 
rm4 of PartSi cannot do arith « centime pm. 
t epmrd baif it on my stable ; sod yet I Mve 
ona three j!&oe4iQtte8, oc, strictly s^eaye^ 

; asd a halL The rest allows me to he hnvei^ at 
second hand, for my own' sake, aai'aa^ de 
cffiar, hjr the flower of the world of crinpliae. 
Yesterday I was frisoda with Karm;* whdm 1 
shall leeave to-morrow for Tata, 'ualess 'the aashre 
breeze of fancy w^ts me into 3^a*a lap. 1 shall 
not miu inysmf, never fear 1 I know my arith- 
metic, and that is all I ever leamt at school 1 
expect to go on quietly in that way, to the<end 
of my life, after the example of several vene- 
rable gentlemen who now adorn the Boulevard. 
Confess that I should be the biggest of simple- 
tons to share this modest inemne with an every- 
day prude and a heap of littlo Thihavstodda, who 
would not afford me the slightest anutsemciiit.’' 

Poor honest Vign^on was deeply disgusted 
with this precocious matmikin, rotten beroro he 
was ripe, and was setting to work to give him 
a lesson; but bis speech was put down with so 
unauinious a groan, that eloquence to that effect 
was superfluous. When the row subsided, a 
handsome fellow of five-and-tbirty took up the 
discourse, and said r 

“ Don’t beUere, monsieur, that elnpid selQsh- 
ness and a taste for easy pleasures me the aote 
reasons which deter us from manying, I am 
nmther a selflsh nor an idle man. I have worked 
for my own living all my life, and my only 
r^ret ia that I cannot work for U familv. But 
connder my position, and tell ttie woat you 
would do in my place. 1 have raJaed iiiyn^ 
not without diSiculty, to an sppoinH>eut da 
twelve thousand francs a year, ||jr haceme 
suffices to maintain me. If——'* 

’‘Onemoxncid/’yigneroiBiBteayoaed, 
a wife who will bring you as much. That it 
the way to make comfoiiahk retablishmenla,'’’ 

“In the country, p^haps; in »C. 

You are not aware, monsieur, what llhim hat) 
become wiHin He last few yearn. A whp 
brought me twelve thoqpand franca a yeac. 
would add more to m expenses thsm to my 
income. In the dmt plaoe, sbcwo^ 


so many as that. But there were 
itSim er eight who may pam for handsome, 
behnifi^ to honourable famiiies, well edvtcated 
in He rest schools or contNsg^a, who are not 
^cient eltbmr in health, intelleet, or graee, 
imd yet wbe^ in s]Hte of those advantages, have 
been draggM through all He bafl-rooms of 
Paris wiHottt finding a man to money them !” 

“ What !” mtclahned Vigneron. “Has hu- 
man wmiee made aueh awM progress as that ? 
Are wh faitea sc low that, for want of a litUe 
cas h **’**** "* 

“ Stop } You are going to waste your breath 
w a fine hit of deolamaticm. The vile metal, 
is it not f SimideHninded man of the fields! 
It ia not the vile metal which ia wanting. 
They arc bandaomoly portioned, Hose turtle- 
dcrvesl T£ Hey were not, things would work 
smoothly of themselves, and my observation 
would he cemmon-placc and pointless. But 
they have portiona, in ready cash. The poorest 
of the seven has eighty thousand francs paid in^ 
at He notary’s ; ilie riohest has four hundred 
thousand in “obligations’* on the Railway du 
Nord; the five others may he represented by a i 
idhflng seide between those two figures. And 
yet no man— >1 mean none of the men whom 
they eoold accept'— will have anything to do with 
them or their money. An obstinato refusal is 
offreed to these tempting little personages, and 
to these dowries which would make provincial 
suitore Oj^ wide both their eyes and their 
mouth. Wlmt do you Hiuk of it ?’’ 

“ I think Hat you are makii^ game of me, 
apd tliat yarn treatment is not what it should 
be towarw a friend wbo ought to have been in 
bed six hours ago.** 

“ Ask tliese gentlemen. They will all tell 
yon, with a single vmre, Hat mine is not the 
only house in which the same nhenomentm ia 
monifesiod. Everywhere it is the some story ; 
mHe A tow through the sabns of Paris, and 
yon will see. Yon eountiy-folk, when you see 
S'giri wiH two bwtdred thousand francs weating 
He reown of Sk Catharine, become distrustful 
sospeothiddah faults, and say to yourselves Hat 
theta is«»meHi»gttndereeaH He surfaee. You 
inquire wheHcr her parents hate not figured 
at He asaises, whetfare the lady be not epileptic, 
re hare breas toofaie^ar wiH one of bar young 
oinHre. « in my lad, nobody is now sur- 
{WSM to ’meet wlH single women of flve-and- 
Wmiifi. It ia sreH known Heit they a»d Hdr 
««& op to seed, beoattso the mmi. 


n Diotsbinf to to 


bewcUof if He abstoined &re|t ttoheto 
my 'own eanungs. The pasiHan 1 
oooupy opens to-rer He (kdre h 'dreHih nliSi 
of society: by wM reason *lW«la iV «de to 
pemusde jjseir not H imtre itl* ttohid 
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Wiea } ■<fe«fc fejr inif ojf <joi^o 9 «wiL, rfhft frifl 
requiw ^ i>e (kA to otoft uu^toaitUe 


t>tfae ito- 


resutouable tnalf Thime bwdnnd fhac$I 
Manage that ^Cb nn ineome of two ihou^nd 
francs geJf woirth. I «w adbinff aboat children j 
wabMi»<teesc(n,WesnonMbempoTterty. And 


wife cnijr toe son, we sboni 
he, poor mile wretch I What should webare to 
leave hSm, exempt tor debts f In the country, re- 
speeiable people almast always save ; becanse, in 
the country, they live lor themselves. In Paris, 
honest ptople abnost all rtm into debt, because 
they are onliged to live for others. I am not 
talking of 1^0 single man, who has the right to 
be a philosopher ; but the married man is the 
slave Of a slave. He bolonp to his Wife, who 
belongs to vanity.” 

“ Idtosieor,” said Vigneron, warmly protest- 
ing against so sweeping an accusation, “ there 
are sensible women to be found even in Paris.” 

gentleman smiled politely, and con- 
deScendiimly tepfiod, “Yes, monsieur ; I am 
acquahitea with more than one. I even believe 
that in general women are more reasonable than 
men. In the first place, they are more temperate, 
and abstain from the poisons which trouble the 
brain. You will find sensible women amongst the 
common people— -innocent victims of tlie public^ 
house; SmemgSt the small shopkeepers, who 
lay aside tou by sou, to meet a bill or pay their 
rent. You will find them in a higher sphere 
amooagst all women of a certain age, who have 
passed five-nnd-fortv, and who own it.^ These 
latter have xeoeivea a more solid education than 
the animated dolls manufactured now ; they 
liave ha^ tiqie for reading, and have acquired 
the liabit of thinking. They dwell on a moral 
elevation, in wMdU the riot of the Boulevards, 
the bottles brdten at *la Marche,' and the 
chansons of MademoiseUe Thdrese, awako no 
eeho.'» ’ 

^ *‘Ah I” aurmured Tigneron, with increasing 
mterest.— “The folly which I blame only rages 
in a stodid modiam. within a sort of ring fence, 
in which several thousand women of unequal 


w ewpso fsaott otber. this medium, in 
Wwh otir wt unfortunately is cast, is what is 
oSBei par l6Xed}paee,/the world.* The girls 
•tVim ianced here io-ni^t are girls of the worid j 
and mnrw on tme sole eondraiou of becoming 
of we world. Now the obligation to 
lata Ibd^ngs, , carriages, dress, and ornaments 
f Jdf d Wnmim t>f trorld, hpt m the pursmt of 

warp|y nietohikibasei, entails at present such 
to hmtont m outlay that an intciUigent bachelor 
»w^ lojllk wee b^ore he moors H.” 

_ '’'But, mdshiewn.’* pleaded Vigneron, ^there 
is to pleaiiato wilhoUl pain. Happiness costs a 


i^bbis, «ml@m speaker, a nsMi 
went off' Ifte » sOtoct '^HatoebaanPW 
shouted. ' "Of what sort of happmeae tot' ^ 
if you please f , I am n widower, and^ 
I give ytomy eoksnn you mtu't 

cnttdt me to that phase of happhtesB agmn. I 
did not regard money in the 1^. My fortune 
I is only too considernble, for all the good I ever 
got out of it. from tol ^quarters I had offers of 
marriage pmtions. I nsid, No. Since i have 
the jmeone of marrying the wosmA. who nleaSes 
me, I will take a poor one, and «he will thanl; 
me for it. X rtiei^fore married a purvenne. X 
raised to my own position one of those poor 
desolate creatures Who havric about a foroed 
smile, a melancholy bait at whi^ ntoody bites. 
I did bite. There was a family. X provided 
for the family.” 

*“ Doubtless you had your reWtod.” 

"Xbey proved to me, flgwies in hand, that to 
produce mademoiselle and bring her forth into 
the light of day, tliey had got into debt a hun- 
dred thousand francs. X paid it. 1 had then 


sue was not my wue, agreea witn me on every 
point. The day after the wedding, she drew up 


E omt. xne uay atier tne weamng, sne orewup 
er head as stiff as a rattlesnake. Biie unmasked 
a whole battery of stupidities, old and new, 
ready to fire at my poor omnmon sense. She 
had a creed of her own, principles of her own, a 
confessor of her own,' a literature and a phar* 
macopoea of her own, with a whole battalion of 
female friends of her own, which never, thank 
Heaven, have been mine. My tastes are simple ; 
hers were quite the contrary. My fhtber lea 
me a name of which I am proud, and a title fetr 
which X do not care a straw. One belongs to 
one’s cpo'di ; wife belonged to hers. The 
right to call herself 'marquise' was toomtuih 
for her poor weak head. She dragged my coto 
of arms out of its retreat, to stick it on the 
panels of my carriage, on my plate, linen, carpets, 
forniture. I only wonder she did m>t clap it on 
my back. She was born Dupont in the male 
line, and Mathieu in the female. Take care, 
therefore, how yon many a • hoargroise^ tot of 
love for simplicity! After two years of the 
most disunited union that ever fettered a wdH- 
meaning man, I was neither master nor servsmt 
in my own house. My wife, booked by half a 
dozen dear friends, had usurped eveiything: 
Ihey gave slander-parties at my etptose, to 
home and abroad. Evmw Stourday, seven 
Christian mouths coitfesaea »y iu^ditiei te a 
worthy 3 esult. Thoroughly wmm tot, I escaped 
br the door; and X ask you, Monsieur the 
Morafist, what yon ivould have tee in my 
place F My wife was nto a woman, liat some- 
thing hollow, endowed with looomoiion, warm, 
restless, and overstocked with nerves ; a foun- 
tain of tears, an orotiestra of erfos, a oatmgialt of 
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(1 have only reckoned sue, bat they might be a 



















mat hit upoa the happy method.” 

Bttt^ wtiether ss a joke 07 a real fact, the 
Publicite Jii«an»piap*r of MatieiUee reports that 
the mattiimeiilfal atnhe is ^nin» ground in 
FimiOO. '^Sxilmusaiidjsuigleiaea^ffomtnrenty 
to fwjjy yeiOT of a^ met ofl the oommon of 
ao 4 there, haud in hand, swore 
oeot to thjpk of marrying until fresh orders ; 
that is, until a radical change has token place 
iu our young ladies’ ways and doings. N 0 more 
miaous dross ; no morfe coquetry ; ho more ex- 
peneuTC idleuees; but a return to economical 
^pd homely life, to conduct becoming mothers 
of families and the habits of modest vfivee. Such 
are the tei ms laid down. Therefore, let the fwr 
sex in Fiatiee ttdee warning ; the matter is more 
serious than they fancy.” 

Still, a fey advertisements, quite recently in- 
serted, prove that the universal nation has not 
taken vowi^ of celibacy. Samples are given, 
' with true initials and address, to enable out 
readers to judge and act for themselves, entirely 
On their owii responsibility. 

Marriage.— A Monsieur desires to unite him- 
seli to a young la^ with eitlier small or con- 
siderable i^une. Write, Post Aestante, Paris. 
V, A. S. 

Kotice to Pamilks.— A young foreigner, a 
very suitable matclih and in the receipt of on 
income of flfteeu thousand francs, desires to 
many a young lady from seventeen to twenty 
ypats of age, pretty, well educated, and beloiig- 
iisg to an honeuraole family. Write and send 
p^rail to M* I<4oa Eehana, Poste Aestante, 
Paris, 

Thrhe Inwdrad siitj^e women or widows to 
marry,, in etenr position of fortune.— M. Ilour- 
lillony secret intenn^iaty of families, H, Kuo 
de EiVoU, reCmeatiSlU every Tuesday, Thurs- 
d«iy, and Saturday, from two till five. 

A Mr, of fif^-two years, meome eight tliou- 
sand francs, desires to marry suitably. X. Jan., 
pusie Kestapte, Paris. 

^||i||M(»8ieur df fwty years, iiiaomq;to thou- 
jHKanos, would, rmite himself to a lin^olady 
HHWow of frqm tweatMvq. to thirty-live 



postpaid. 
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puTsMstnim, fjMtx* 

•^Xb it possible to live upon a htmiMi and 
fifty pounds a year P” 

This was the question I put to royseJf 
one moraiiw while occupied with my Mtes- 
bresk&st pipe. 1 bad just sold out 'of the 
araiy, and my oommibsiob had been disposed of 
for the regulation price of eij^teoa hundred 
pounds (for I was captain in ah infantry 
regiment), plus eight hundred ponads “ above 
regulation,’’ which my snoceaspr, bring a 
wealthy man and very ambit bus of promiG&n, 
had given me, as an inducement to leave the 
service. This was the sum total of my worldly 
riches— two thousand six hundred pounds ; but 
per contra, as the ledgers say,l owed somelidtie 
money : the aftei-crop of a not very large quan- 
tity of debt seed, which I had sown with pretty 
steady perseverance, during my ten years w 
militay life. To make a long story short, 
when I hud settled with every one, had, squared 
, matters with all my creditors, and bad iuvested 
my balance both securely and at a very favonrabb 
rate of interest, my annual inoomm I found, 
would come within a few shillings of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

Now, there are very diffident ways of inter- 
preting the meaning of the verb, to live. With 
I some people it means the wherewith to keep a 
I house over your heod, feed and obthn youiwf 
and family, and pay year way as you go tdong. 
To others, a town mansion, a oouutry hrmse, a 
carriage, horses, grooms, footmen, and women 
servants, arc included in the aciualneeesiaries of 
life : to say nothing of an autumnri trip to the 
Continent, fox-liantmg in tbC winter, ftqa parties 
every night, during the laondon sCMon, 
known a country clergyman live roi^tt^y, 
bring up a large family of tmildren, pay hb way 
honestly, and put by somothjugtor a rainy day, 
on five hundred pounds a year, X liave also 
known baohcloEs with five thousend per anaiuui 
who were always in pecuniary jdifBoultbs, 
Wilh me, “to live,” meant to haw cerifciirth«lie 
lodgings in London } to be able to mne well «t 
“Ihe Kag,” whenever X was nd Invj^d ? 
to have pie wherc#lth to go to thiuisr’fthat 
friend’s sliooting-box In the outunui; 
for two or throe Weeks to Karis, ia gpng, 
and to Homburg, when so bju ^ge d l Ito huvd 
money in moderation in my whribvpi! 

t wanted ti; in shori, not |u 01m 
anything in reason, for want of fbnds. CS}|H}d 
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m offtceA tliem a nooeb. iiatotMil ' 

iHwii was e«»reBl: with: ^ tobMMh Mb. 
the Mon^ tiros leab ii*-h»w a* 
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an ojM aiiihith a 6tu|i**fhttiioD|;h taican 
tiolbetirelj thehstnhw at boards at whidi 1 bad 
a tfeat gave m a oeriam affiotmt of respeeta- 
bJUty with the (tewctw-seefcinpf, jofet-steck. 
oompflAy-gettiDf^npi shsre^diotm^ wory.-*~not 
one of the ooaoems with which I was mixed up 
could be called even a second-class affair. As 
X got ri(^er 1 became more and more ambitious 
of having my name cosneoted with something 
womd give me a better commercial standing 
as well as more material wealth. I no longer 
asked mysdf whether 1 could possibly live upon 
a huniireil and fifty pounds a year, tar I knew 
1 could fpead five times that amount, and still 
put something by. My remeotability as to 
mon^ was undoubted. I left off frequenting 
tbe 1^, SB being too “ young” a club for a 
man in my position. I set up a brougham, kept 
my private account at prnmmond's, had serious 
thoughts of taking a wife, and got myself elected 
a member of the Conservative Clnb. 

My friendship for Smithson had nc^ de- 
creased, although 1 had distanced lum in ttie 
race. Smithson was a director of one or two 
of my companies, but ho did not push his lack 
with sufficient eneig:y. If he had gone to bed 
carlv the night beroro (an event which veiy 
rarely lumpened), and could manage to get over 
his breakiast and cigar by ten o’clock next 
morning, he generally found liis way on a board- 
day to the office. JBut for one board meeting 
that he was present at, he missed two. 

About this time, credit and finance com- 
panies bemin to attract notice in London. One 
or two of tlmse concerns had been started, and 
others were about to come out. Talking over 
the probable sains of such undertakings, m the 
boaid-room ot the Rio Grande Company, three 
or four of the directors agreed to start a 
finance company for themselves, and invited 
Smithson and myself to come on the direction. 
We both consented, and in very few days we 
published to the world a scheme by which 
people had only to take shares in this concern, 
m order to become wealthy beyond tbe hopes of 
ordinary mortids. Tbe name of our eompany 
was, the “^niTBRAi. Hoesn avo Lawd FtsAKCE 
AHD OmiDl*Oo«rAKY (LiMitKO);” the manag- 
ing director wu* to be myself tbe secretary was 
to be Smithson, my salary was to be two thou- 
sand a ydor, Smithson’s was to be eight hundred, 
and ovCTy director was to have a five-pound note 
each time he aRcndcd a board meeting. 

The business wliich the *’ Gusseba^ *HoirsE 
AUD Laud Eiwamcm** proposed to do, was as 
follows : Our nominal capital was to be a billion, 
but of this only two hundred and fifty thonsand 
pounds were to be called up for the present. We 
inteuded to invite depositors to place thek 
money irith us, and, to mduco them to do so, j 


vepayment This atone would have mli a 
wide margin tor profit, wtowitbBtaadiiig iHk 
great office es^enses we had to pay. Rut we 
intended to do better than tout. We meant 
not only to lend and etou^ • high cate of 
interest for the money of our deposHora, bnt,ilo 
lend, and duo^ tor, erne seeepianees, wkidh 
wa»<~jB England at kset-Mro adtsme mxtirely 
new, and w&h could, haedto Isfi to be profit- 
able. Thus, suppose an indivatosi who owned 
houses and land to ike amount of say ten 
thousand pounds, Wanted to borrow aspneynpon 
them. To raise a mortgage in the ordinsry way, 
was a matter of time, expense, and pnater or 
less publicity. Ho could not take tbe property 
in his pocket to the bank, and ask them to dia» 
count it as he would a btU)^ and to deposit title- 
deeds with a banker— -when be will tafcethran— 
as security for loans, injures a mao’s credit very 
much. intending borrower*— who seldom 
wants the accommodation for any length of 
< ime, but always wishes the affair to be kept 
secret— would therefore emne to us, and upon 
the security of his ten thousand pounds* worth 
of property, would ask for an Mvimoe of six 
thousand pounds for a year. We should reply 
I hat wc could not give Jiim the cash, but if he 
liked to draw upon us, we would accept tolls 
for that amount, and not ffiiaige him more than 
ten per cent for doing so. 

Knowing j^liat the kites flown by a finance 
company of good credit conld be discounted 
at any bank at the current rates of the day, 
the borrower invariably accepted our offer. 
We were made quite safe, bv the title-deeds 
which were loft with us ; ano he was content 
with getting bis money, althongh he had to 
pay a somewhat higher rate or interest for 
tbe use of it. On the other band, the finance 
company got a good rate of interest for merely 
putting its name to tolls, which were quite 
secure from having the title-deeds of pro- 
perty, with a very lat^ margin, in liimd. When 
transactions of this kind came to be multiplied, 
no wonder that we hoped to declare a dividend 
of at least tfwenty-five per cent upon our paid-up 
capital. 

Bat there was another means of making 
money which we profited veiy largely by. At 
the period I write of — ns is still the case — 
joint-stock companies eff various sorts were 
“ floated,” witli greater or less success, eveiy day 
of the week. After a time it became impossible 
for (my of these sehemes to take with the 
public, unless the concern were palpably "agood 
tiling,” or unless some finance eompany stood 
codfatlier for it before the share-talring world. 
Thus, to us thwe would perhapsoome ajgentleman 
who had a patent by whieh Wrftiug'paper could 
bo made out of old ink, or plate glass {abrioaied 
from tuniip-tops. The patent might be good—* 
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fijtceHent— in it» W, fep*. the loi^tAatuite 
patentee never bad oUMlhijr 'With tvldiA 
it to notice at t^e ptudic* He itright |)0 abfe 
to brinf in three jer foar good bibn as dpsetoo* 
but that tras eS,' wWvc cottld be get Sib fo&r 
or .fire |>0iM^ that rrere neomitry to 

advertise Pse olSob$i» tnint 'seveml tAotisaad 
copies of d pttbi^fteetQS, wd do all the bondted 
ucedM 'Slings that must be done before a 
ioinbietorA alair can be floated f In Ids fli- 
leiiMH« ho vottld eome to us. We agreed to 
I^Vide OTerything-^for a consideration, of 
eautis. We took upon ourselves all the ex> 
peases of advertising $ we got the prospectus 
publisbed, and lent tne prestige oi our name; 
we puffed, wrote tip, and praised the scheme 
through ottr several ai^ts. If t be project died 
before the shares ^re allotted, we got nothing 
—there was nothing to get — for our trouble. 
If it ** floated,** we received a premium of from 
five to twenty thousand pounds out of the first 
deposits paid. We were in most cases winners. 
For oar immense .^fee, we had not pledged 
ourselves to naythmg. If any company we 
"brought out” had come to grief, wo'slionld 
not hpve lost sixpence by it. On the contrary, 
there was more thou one oonoem which had 
been launched into the world under the shadow 
of our wing, and which died a natural deal li. 
But what cared we ? Our fee had been paid — 
it was always the very first charge which had 
to be paid — and it was of no consequence to 
ns whether or not the young company lived or 
died. 

After the first six months we declared a 
dividend upon our paid-up capital, at the rate 
of thirty per cent per annum ; besides putting 
aside some twenty thousand pounds as the 
commencement of a reserve fund. 

What surprised mo, was the ease willi which 
I got over my duties as managing director of 
the "Gesrral House amb Lasb Ptnance 
AKB CuEBiT CoMPAKY.” Before becoming a 
director in this' undertaking, 1 had had no 
financial experience wliatevcr. However, I 
managed to do pretty good yeoman’s work. 
As time went on, 1 got accustomed to tlie 
business, and not ill versed in the various 
ways of making money for the concern. Smith- 
son, our secretary, also got through his duties 
well, and anyone not knowing onr antecedents, 
would hhve hardly believed that wc were both 
mere ex-soidiers, who hardly knew on which side 
of the ledger to write the debit and on which 
the credit of an account. 

Bttt fmtone fiivourcd ns. Shortly after 
our company commenced business, a new 
species of joint-stock fever broke out suddenly, 
Ever^rm in which the partners were getting 
ojfflBbf which the afihirs were at the foun- 
little shaky, seemed determined to 
I iHalcl^ic concern a joint-stock company, 
Hitlierto such undertakings had been got up 
' by individual promoters, and had assumed a 
y . . name which indlcuted what business they in- 
tended (foing. But now wo had Smith 
A^ Ca. (EiMixisn);” “Jones, Wiuson, anb 


Co. (IgMSMsP);^ "jaktoW# WAWgMt, AND Co. ' 
(l4MiTl6»> }” > and Ht ol0ie# dompasies i 

of the 8<wt prpppiiw up Jn stay's Times. ' 

As our credit stood: gofla, Attd g(» vto had the ' 
good sense to ask f««s for mnen^g new Con- 
which w^ lower than toohe ' of other 
Kinihw Companies, we obtietadl % good deal of 
voth. It is true that we had tofootimes to 
put a bold faoe upon introducii^ to the j|mblio 
something that would not bear a very close 
investigaion. And one case of this sort I will 
relate in another chapter. 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 

When I was younger than I am now, was 
particular about my '^stcoats, and earned a 
sense of my whiskers about with me like a 
solemn responsibility, I was accustomed, when j 
called upon at even«^ parties and other high 1 
festivals, to sing, in a sentimental and foolish 1 1 
tenor, a song caJlcd " The hfaids of Merry Eng- [ 
land. How beautiful are they !” I remember } 

I used to sing both at the beguiling of the j 

verse and at the end of the verse ; and I sung ' 

it with becoming gravity, as if it had been a 
patriotic toast or a sentiment about the wing 
of friendship. 1 have now in roy miiid’s cyo 
a vision of myself singing that song; and 
the vision is suggestive of something, on the 
whole, idiotic. Every hair of my head is in its 
proper place, glisteuing with macassar; my 1 

whiskers are carefully brushed out to mate the j 

most of them ; my waistcoat is spotless ; my i 

white handkerchief is redolent of the latest per- | 

fume; pd there I stand at the piano with a I 

chest like a pouter pigeon, my bead in t he air, ! 

and niy eyes on the ceuing, singing— The Manis ' 

of Merry England, How beautiful arc Ihoy, with 
all the gravity proper to the execution of a I 
sacred song from an oratorio. I remember that 
the maids of merry England who wc re privileged 
to listen to me sat around with their hands 
folded, and looked grave and solemn, as if it I 

had been a sad truth tliat 1 was reminding them ' 

of. I don’t tliink that there was any moral to i 
the effect that beauty was onl.y skin deep, and was ' 
doomed to fade, and that flesh, though fair, was , 
only grass ; but it was in that admonitoiy sense ! 
we took the sentiment, and it checked our 
levity, and made us all very serionsly and , 

solemnly happy. Ah me! those days of senti- , 

ment and flowered waistcoats are gone — -gone, j 

I fear, never to return. I now sing wliat arc 
called comic songs, at evening parties, and 
instead of being sentimental abOuHhe unadorned 
beauty of the maids of merry England, am 
lyrically facetious about their crinmibes and 
weir back hair. 

Tlus'is a pity ; for in these days the maids of 
merry Englanu have made themselves so vegy 
attractive, that it would be easy to be both 
sentimental and poetical ahtOttt them. The sen. 
timent, when I used to siOg that song, was a • 
mere formula. It was Uko singing about heaiis 
of oak, Britannia} tlie ocean, and all that sort 





of <¥»i ««« twy D(^, It w»f( aot wy 

true, OftTto |pi{ttio«U»y tjy 

scalhbont exO^t &a CXOIBSK ihdPe K' 
song. T( it ii'm 1bje^4>e ws Ot tJxo or 
the t»K5Tc-gard#M or a*eity ^laa^^xi'e i1t<)ul4 
hare equally it ft* mtited were 

beautiful ^ T p , 3HC 

At the time dt wh^dh Qul^ 

twebty years ago* tie maWe oTiiaenw Sugiaud 
wep met so beautifnlastBey are at the present 
timej at least, they were aot so attractive. It 
was the time vlietii ittiineaiately preceded the 
iutrodufitJem crluoline ; shoes and sandals 
were in vogue, h^^f^mutton sleeves aud high 
waists had g^e out, ljut boanets were still 
pokey, and the female figure waa made up after 
tlie clook-csse model, which se are led to be- 
. liove ruled the fashions iu Noah’s ark. Thcte 
. was little shape or make about llie maid of 
incrry England at that (wriod. It was itnpos* 
sible to SCO her profile without a background of 
j boanet. All the wealth of beauty tlut lay as 
' vet undiscovered m her hair, was plastered 
down over her temples in formal sheets of po- 
lished veneer, or tied up in a wisp and hid in a 
bos behind, fhe only variety was a bunch of 
jirim corkscrew curls which hung on either 
side of iier face like omameats for your fire- 
stoves. I almo.st f.tncy there was an idea that 
iu order to look modest, and maidenly, and 
feroiniup, it was necessary to put the natural 
beauties of the face and figure a little in the 
shade. 

Comparatively, the maids of merry England 
I were beautiful, but they seemed to bo afraid of 
; being superlatively so. The manners of the 
maids at ilml time paiiook of the sober and 
rigid cliaracter of tlicir costume. They were 
apt to sit with their hands folded, to deny 
themselves victuals and drmk m support of the 
I geutcel ficliou that appetite was not maidenly, 
j to refrain from speaking save w hen spoken to, 

' aud to have doubts about the propriety of 
I dancing. It was a complaint of the time that 
ji the young ladies laced loo tightly. That was 
I true in a, double sense : their moral uaturc.<i 
' woi e as tigh tly laced as their bodices. It was at 

I about tliis time that the Amcric.ui ladies put the 
lc"S of their pianos into trousers. 

The great transformation scene took i>kce 1 
shortly after the International Exhihilion of 

I I 1853. Ilailoquiu Progress batted (technical 
term for using his Wauu), and the old woman 
in the cloak was suddenly transformed into 
a fairy princess. The clock-case, and the poke 
bonnet, and the flat shoes, disappeared through 
the trap, and there was the princess in her 
efxpaiSsive gauze skirt and natty boots, crowned 
with a cocklc-alicll. Before, sue had hobbled 
like an old crone ; now, she is on one toe 
pirouetting like a X^eii ! T am not going to en- 
laijge, like a /ashiou book, on the graces of 
crmolme. Jt is not always graceful, and it is 
sometimes a ntthwMOO— 'for it is provorbhd that 

•you eaa have too mnoh even of a good thing — 
out I believe it is a fact that tlie adoption of 
this article of female attire was the foundation 


dt nli the eleganpins of dress hhat have since 
been buai npon it. It did kway ndth the rigid ) 
sti^ght line, and introduced a graceful curve, i 
and from that moment it beeaqae nec»si«l:|lfikt ' 
all tlit^ ahontd be in an arUstio oondatdiuition 
accordingly. The, bell-shaped dress obviated 
any necessity for tight hunug, by rendering the 
natural form Of the body harmonious and com- 
patible with the whole acsign. Under this new • 
impetus, elegance and comfort went hmid lu 
liand. Eigb-heeled boots harmcmlsed with the 
embroidered petticoat (which Was now an article 
of ornament as well as use), and high-heeled ' 
boots showed off a handsome foot, and at the { 

same time kept the handsome foot out of the ‘ 

wet. Then followed the picturesque bur- i 
noiu, and the elegant lace shawl, betn so su- j 

f erior in every way to the old .three-cOmered i j 
'aisley, or Indian, blanket, and the dowdy silk , f 
mantle that looked as if it were made out of i 
veneer. ^ j [ 

The bonnet was a very stubborn thing to ij 
deal with. The original model — which our t 
women folks w'Cre too conservative to depait 
from altogcllier — was radically wrong. It was j 
never adapted to any head whatever, aud the 
fashion of twisting the hair into a knot behind 
rendered any atiompt to reduce its proportions ' 
only an aggiavation of the discomfort it causctl. 1 
The front of the coal-scuttle admitted of various ! 
more or less graceful modifications; but lito ^ 
back remained an inexoralilc box, until some ' 
one hit upon the happy idea of cutting the 
back of tlie box out, and lei ting the great |i 
wealth of beauty that lies m the liair, flow out iu i ' 
natural luxuriance to delight the eyes of men. 

It was only the other day that women discovered 
tho great treasure of beauty which lay m their 
hair. Formerly, the primary object of their i 
dressing seemed to be to tie it up and plaster j 
it down aud put it out of sight. 1 suppose p 
this prejudice — for it can be nothing else — I 
came to us from the Puritans. What a 
long time yic have been in outgrowing tho j 
austere ftishions of those gloomy people ! 

Mr. Euskin, who is allowod to be a judge of j ' 
such matters, says that the present style of | 
female dress is the most graceful aud artistic 
ever woru. 1 quite agree with him, uid I think i , 
it has hod almost a magical effect In bringing i 
out and sotting off the beauty of the maids ol 
merry England. There arc no plain girls now- ) 
a-daj 8. Positive ugliness is altogether banished ^ 
from tlie land. All the girls aic pretty. Walk* 
ing in the streets, or driving m the Park, or i 
silting iu a box at tho Opera, one is kept in a 
state of continual adimraliou by the numbers [ 
of pretty girls that meet tlie eye on every baud. ' 
All this female beauty ha? of course existed at 
any time; but 1 venture to think that it is only 
lately that it has been shown off to the fullest 
advantage. In these days of economics and 
art iiainiug wo know how to make the _ most 
and the best of tbisgs. Mark what a mine of 
beauty has been discovered in red hair. How 
many years is it, since red hair was contemptu- 
ously denominated “ carrots” ? To be carroty 
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was to be a fright, md an ntlnsiott to a carrot? 
grrl, in a song or pky, wiis sure t6 tatae a kngh 
of derision. But no#, catTots arc the fkshion, 
tlie rage* The giriwith tlio ruddy locks, inst^ead 
of plastering her hair down, to took like polished 
slabs of FetOrhead granite, cotnbs it out and 
lets the sun into it, and straightway it is a 
fleece of gold. Golden locks*— that is to say, 
the ridiculed “ carrofs” of another period— are 
now the admiration of all tbe men, and the 
envy of afl tbe women* It is no secret, 1 be- 
lieve, that many women ate in the habit of 
bleaching their dark hair in ordm* to impart to 
it a tinge of the fashionable and admired red. 
1 am imormed, too — and tcan add my personal 
testimony to the fact — that red-haired girls 
who have been on the shelf until they are no 
longer young, are now going off in the matri- 
monial mark^» like wildfire. 

Tim great discovery that women have made, 
however, is not that auburn hair— as tliry love 
to Call it— is particularly pretty ; but that any 
coloured hair is pretty when naturally and 
artistioalh displayed. In fact, they have dis- 
covered that their hair is their chief beauty. I 
hold, that no woman can bo ugly, or even 
plain, if she have a nrofusion of hair. The 
eye is nearly always a beautiful thing in woman. 
Tlie mouth nu^y be large and ungraceful, the 
nose may turn up, the checks may be too thin 
or too plump, but tlic eye, in its normal and 
natural state, is rarely without beauty, cither of 
form or expression. Good eyes and a wealth of 
hair will cover a mulfitude of deficiencies in 
other respects. Our maiden aunts have found 
this out, and these elderly ladies are now as 
smart and almost as Juvenile as our sweethearts. 
In fact, when Miss Tabitha and ]\liss Edith are 
out walking together, it is hard to say, until 
you come to close quarters, which is the old 
girl and which is tbe young one, 

TJie moral influence of ctress is well known to 
cveiy one who has been exhilarated by clean 
linen, or depressed by an ill-fitting coat. 1 
believe that wc take a great deal of our moral 
tone from the cut of our clothes. A good con- 
dition of the clothes we wear, is necessiiry to 
sustain our self-satisfaction and complacency, 
but cut and fashion give elegance and ease. If 
you are sensible of being a guy, your comport- 
ment will be weak and ineffective. You ^can- 
not strut like a peacock wlieii you know "that 
your feathers arc those of a turkey. You must 
have a sense of being up to the mark, before 
you can practise aii elegant walk, or adopt 
an imposing swagger. When our dress was 
ungraceful and uncomfortable, we ourselves 
were ungraeoful and uncomfortable also. The 
recent fubliums have worked a wonderful change 
in this TOBpeet. Tl^e maids of merry England 
are much more lively than they used to be. 
They are more sprightly, they hare more to 
say lor themselves, and their manners, which 
formerly were cold and stiff and artificial, have 
now become easy and nat ural. 

Viewing such a wealth of f(»male beauty, and 
seeing on every hand so many charmiug faces 


and graoeftil fignresi t m sometimes disposed 
to look ti our gie}» as the Scottish , maiden 
looked at the #b^raot. As kn clderi v 

fellow, and in the abstract, I am apt to think 
that our girls are too pretty to be married. 
When some great hulking falteiw. with an elabo- 
rate ahirt-front-^which is generally his principal 
feature— comes into our society, and leads off 
(to St George^s, Hanover-square) one of those 
pretty girls, who sing to me and pmttle 
and are the delight of ray eyes with their 
sprightly and engaging ways, 1 feel a very 
strong inclination to kick him* I regard him 
as a oloated raonopolist, a/ Vandal, a Golb, 
an iconoclast. I have written up, '"Do not 
touch the statues/* and he Ar/Zf touched tlie 
statues ; I have warned him not to pluck my 
flowers, and he has plucked them from under 
my very nose. This is very a^avating to an 
elderly fellow like myself —lollows who are 
cither confirmed bachelors or very much married, 
and who consequently are privileged to reg?ird 
love the abstract.** Which, by the way, 
is a very pleasant and innocent way of looking 
at it. 

I will say this, however, that St. Gcoige*s, 
Hanover-squure, has not now that blighting in- 
fluence upon my flowers that U used to have 
in the old days. In those old days, when my 
pretty girls got married, they thought it a privi- 
lege and an obligation of tlicir new stale to 
disregard the elegancies of dress. They very 
soon got dowdy, and began, to wear caps ; and 
the consequence was, that the hulking fellow 
with the elaborate shirt-ftt>nt very soon began 
to be indifferent. But, now-A-days, when the 
cap period approaches, the matron renews her 
youth with some clever little trick of hair- 
dreswsing, which makes her look almost as young 
as her aaugliters. Tlie world is all the brighter 
and pleasanter for these elegant and sprigiitly 
habits of our women folks. I only hope that, 
while they have learned to wear becoming 
clothes, and to dress ibclr liair, they are not 
neglecting the art of making a flaky crust. 


CUTTING OUT CATTLE. 

There is great bustle and excitemant at the 
cattle siation this afternoon, for we begin to 
muster fat cattle and strangers** to-morrow, 
and the stockmen from all the neighbouring 
stations have come to assist, and take away 
their stray stock. 

We mean to start in the cool of the evening, 
ride over the plains about twenty miles, and 
camp out, so as to begin our work: at daylight 
in tbe morning. All hands, blacks and whites, 
are very busy, catching horses down at the yard, 
saddling, rolling up blankets, and preparing 
for a day or two *^out book on tbe plains.^’ 
Maneroo Jim is catching a buctojumping colt 
from among the crowd oi kicking and screaming 
horses assembled in the yard : an operation not 
1o be accomplished without a good deal of 
swearing, and flourishing of long sticks. At 
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kat tte oplt ifi dmfled. out of tho aiid 

bjstiled ill a cori^ tlic high taii 
^vhieh eootiltete h^rse*yard; a aaddia i$ m 

and arupjp^t it| mi he ia led out ihto 

tile paddoofct <Iiai ia a tail lathy Syda^ native, 
irith loBg hair, imd ahrown fece; a great sweil 
in liifi way, with hi» white sl^, hi* white aailor- 
cut moleakin troti&ers, his little .cabba^e4ree 
kat md loBg black ribbons. The colt i« a 
strong cbesnnt, five years old ; he was roped, 
handled, and bached, two months ago ; has becu 
tened oat since^ and is fat and jolly. As he 
stands, with his back np, hi* tail tucked in, and 
showing the white of his wicked eyes, lie looks 
viciotis ; what Jim calls regular nut, and no 
dies/* Jim^a mate catches hold of the coU/s 
ear^ and Wngs on to it, while Jim gets well 
into his big colonial saddle and short stirmy)s. 

Let un go says Jim, and, with his back 
arolied, hi* head and tail tucked iu between his 
legs., and his feet together, the buck-jumper 
executes a rapid series of springs into the air, 
each accompanied with a jerk from his powerful 
loins. *' Stick to him, Jim shout the cleligbted 
lt>okei‘s-on, as the colt goes bucking round in a 
circle, screaming savagely at every bound. Jim 
does stick to him, throwing himself right back in 
the saddle at every plunge, and laying into his 
mount vigorously with a green hide-cutting wldp. 

Peace being established between these two, 
consequent on the colt/s exha^istiou, wc all take 
a good drink of water, light our i>ipe», unci start, a 
party of fifteen or sixUuni, two or three ‘‘ swells/' 
aevcu or eight stockmen, and some black boys. 
Most of us Imve spare horses leading ulongsidt* 
of us ; each has his blanket, quart pot, and a bit. 
of bread and beei^ nacked ou his buck. Our 
]>ar1y jogs quietly aiong^ out through the low 
polygonum serub wbich slur Is the river, ou to 
the great grey plain stretching like a sea bedore 
us, past the" quiet milking cattle, that stray 
about the home station, past distant Hues of 
cows and bullocks marching solemnly along 
converging tracks to their accusl.omed watering- 
phice, past mobs of wilder cattle, that run to- 
gether a« we approach, stare awhile at us, then 
start, gallopiug, for some place of rendesivoas or 

camp/^ Jim^s coH wants a canter, so lie is 
started off to ‘‘ muud them up." Ho gallops 
round them once or twice, and stops them ou 
a little sand-hill. 

An hour more, and, ahead of U8> a couple of 
miles oftVis a mob of some kind, wliich, from 
its dark colour — ^there being uutluug white 
among it—ani its scattered appearance, we take 
to be a lot of horses. This causes some little 
excitement among our parly,, many of whom 
would dearly like to Imve a gallop after them, 
and try to “ run them somewhere, for there 
ai'c sometimes wild mobs in this part of the 
plains, with unclaimed, stock, or ‘‘blear skins" 
among them, besidesi perhaps,, stray horses, for 
whieli rewaids are to bo had— -stockmen's per- 
•quiaites^ sure enough ! They cpmc, 

thirly or . forty of them, thuuderiug down 
towavda ; us, in a. cloud of dust, violently 


eacciting our’ nags. A quarter >of a mile from 
us, they stop short, heads and tails up, stai’e 
andl**ort a moment, then some old 
for her foai^a safety starts away at' a* imnd 
gallop, the kicking and screaming crowd taJte an 
undecided turn, then follow her at twenty dufes 
an hour ; a great black stallion, tail in mr, ears 
kid back, and nose to the ground, whipping in 
the rearmost, Kelson, Trump, and Ply, three 
tall brindled kangaroo bounds, have followed 
us without orders. Some one says, ** There's 
a warrigal !" and sure enough we see a yellow 
wild dog jumping up in the air to get a look 
at us over the tops of thfi low cotton bushes. 
The dogs have seen him too, and they are off like 
arrows, with their bristles up and with murder 
in their eyes. WaiTigol canters ou leisurely, 
thinking they are only slieep-dogs, and oamibt 
catch him. Not until he sees our whole squad- j 
ron follow the hounds, led horses and all, at full 1 
gallop, quart pots and hobble-chains clattering | 
and rattling, does he start to run for his life, i 
NeLson catches him in half a mile, knocks him | 
over, receives one hard nip from the warrigal's j 
steel-trap jaws, and has him by the tliroat. A 1 
savage worry ; and the sheep arc rid of an 
enemy. \fe cut off his brush, light our pipes, 
and go back to our course again. 

The sun is setting in a glory of coloured fire, 
illuriiinatiug the distant nver timber we have 
left behind us, and the cr^pansc of plain between 
' us and it, with violet light, iu which all distant 
i objects seem strangely near and distinct. The 
clump of forest oak marking the water-hole 
where we mean to camp to-night is plainly iu 
sight, from the high ground to the south of the 
desolate fifteen-mile swamp, when our friend 
Jim, w’hose colt has been going quietly and well 
for the last few miles, sees a great black snake. 
The snake prepares for action, coiling himself 
up, with his head and neck erect, and flutteued 
venomously. Jim, forgetting that lie is riding 
a young one, drops the coils of his sixteeu-foofc 
stock-whip, prepared to smite his euemy. The 
colt takes iriglit; at the tniiling thong, and 
starts bucking viciously iu a chcle, of wdiicli 
the angiy snake is the centre. Jim's nerves 
are pretty strong, and few horses can throw 
him, but he looks awfully scared this time, for 
he tiduks that if a strap or a buckle give way, 
he will be thrown right on the top of the 
I poisonous reptile. “ Sit tight, Jim, or the snake 
I will have you!" shout the laughing looker^ou, 
and a black Imy breaks the brute's back wiili a 
I cut of his whip, takes off his head, and carries 
him to camp, to grilf for his supper. Twilight 
does not last long, so wc start into a canter tor 
a mile or two^ and soon arrive at our camping- 
place ; a sliullow water-hole, by a clump of 
ragged-looking trees, near vvhfoh passes the 
boundary line of our run. Those coufounded 
sliecp of our neighbour's have been trespaB»iiig 
again, and have spoilt the water in the hole 
witli their feet. 

We find a fallen tree which to make 

a fire, pull off our saddles, secure our horses’ 
fore feat with hobbles, ligld the fir^ fill the 




pots, JsBse ihey 

'iriU bpii sQomt, m^a'flsa sa^^O' 

eloihato dry, Md jsi^test k»4 aatooitiiest 

places m pm ^ nMw^ed ^ tib* five, 
to Ih upturn si >of bei is tiuwmii iaio 

each qil>m«8 it'lwtli, and stamper twinineBces: 
8al( vaA ai(mppf disappesviDg with smdt 
raptdlKiif, wmear foe tea is thick <Wlth 
c%, %k» %o«f is hard sqd salt, but ve anjoy 


but spj^ipiec tasUjr, and ate sQeat duriug its 
flMMttpiptfoa, after the manner of hungry men, 
1%ha, pipiM are lighted, and yams ate spun, 
abbut the enarrellous performances of certain 
stock'lioirseB in *' cutting out** cattle, or run'- 
ning wUd mobs', about vouderful bargains in 
|iorse-ie^, or knowing devices for circumvent, 
lug rival drovers, Tim black boys, at a UUle 
fire of their own, are Crooning their monstrous 
corrobonyr songs, or abaotiug with laughter at 
some aboriginid joke, the point of wliich no 
white man ever could make out. A supply of 
firewood befog collected, the horses looked at, 
a bdl attached to one or two of them, and their 
hoboes shortened, very soon every one is asleep, 
each man with his head in his saddle, bis feet 
to the fire, and his blanket drawn over bis face. 
Now, and tlien, some one wakes and listens, 
^e busli is very silent at night, and tlie horse- 
bell can be heard a long way off ; the only sound 
breaking the stillness, excepting perhaps tlic un* 
earthly nailing bowl of a wild dog, or the 
cuckoo-noto of a mopoke owl. Tow'ards morn- 
ing, when the night is darkest, and every one 
else ill their soundest sleep, our energetic 
fnend, S'., whoso cattle we are gathering, 
wakes up; lie notices that the eastern stars are 
becoming pale, and bears the twittering of an 
early bird, or the scream of a cockatoo, lie 
knows by these signs and tokens that daylight 
is not far off; so he pulls on liis boots, throws 
some wood on the fire, and sings out the bush 
rdveill^ Now then, lads, tarn out here ; don't 
let the sun burn your eyes out !” Thus adjured, 
tlie white men arise and light their pipes, yawn- 
ing and Warming themselves at the sparkling fire. 
Then the quart pots are refilled for breakfast, 
the black hoys are roused out, and the appear- 
ance of a rod streak in the east is Imiled by a 
chor^ of croaks from the crows, and an insane 
caohinnation trom a pair of laugliing jackasses 
loeafed in the trees near us. We swallow our 
breakfast in haste, and off, bridles in baud, 
to find our horses. It is still dim twilight, but 
we know in what, dirccti^ to seek them, and 
soon hear the bell and clink of bobble-chains; 
as the light brightens, we see them scattered 
over the plain in twos and threes, some of them 
a mile or mors away; that notorious old rogue, 
“Kodket,,'* comes jumping along towards his 
home at a wonderfm pace, in spite of his short 
hobbles, and followed by all the “ np-tlie-river ” 
nags. Archie starts after him, on the first horse 
-to can cateh, and soon brings him cantering 
ek to camp. 

JJy the time the red sun has shown his fiery face 
the rim of the horizon, we are all mounted 
^ -weadr, the spare horses are consigned 


fo a bShck to bd dripen loose to the ren* 
deiEVOos, and ^generali £*., divides his foioes, 
and foiitranis lifo Ifoutenanlfo. “Bill, you take 
three or foAtr with yoh.nndriifo down the nfoimi 
until you *^t the mp tfoiher ; start mi .iuo 
cattle yon see to yomr vi^t^ and send aome-nue 
after them to too that th% don’t run to the 
Bed mil. tou fotch the et^le from the scrubs, 
and don't let tijmm ghlic^ more than you uan 
help.” 1 am sent in anotfeor diten}tion,,wj^h 
Archie and dim, to the Aberermnbfo and Watdi- 
gong, for tlie bollocks and cows that these do 
congregate, f . rides away eastward wHh the 


black boys, to sweep together all the cattle that 
feed in that direction. Old Waufy* the stock- 
horse, with F.'s red blanket aim^iped across his 
back, jogs off towards the rendeevous, followed 
in a string by tbe rest of our spare stud, whoso 
services will be required later m the day. Tim 
old horse knows his way to every tomp on the 
run, and is supposed to be a veiy fair judge of a 
bullock. Arrived at the bald reef sandiil^ worn 
bare by thousands of hoofs, and scattered with 
the nhite skeletons of many defunot bullocks, 
which is the gathering-place for the many groups 
(or mobs) of cuttle, he can see, shining wliito in 
ibe morning sun, for miles around. Billj'^o. 
Nimble, the black boy, succeeds, by dint of much 
tact and contrivance, in catching most of lus 
equine cliargcs, taking off their puks, and bob- 
bUngthem. ' 

As the sun monuls higher, and the grey line 
of the distant riyer timber disappears in his 
glare, white moving clouds of oust begin to 
arise all around the horizon, mcr^ng into cue 
another, and approaching the place where Billy 
sits smoking his pipe and watching the grazing 
horses. Soon the galloping catlfe themselves 
become visible, as they stop and assemble for a 
moment on the top of some sand-hill in their 
coui’se. Presently the strong leading buliookf, 
with dusty faces and tongues hanging out, trot 
on to the camp, and stand there panting, well 
pleased to turivc at, wliatthey seem to consider, 
a haven of rel ugc. They arc followed by a long 
slrfog of horned beasts of every age, sCx, and 
colour, the rear being brougiit up by a bevy of 
matronly old cows, tltoir young calves starr- 
ing along beside them. Behind all, and riduig 
in a cloud of dust, from which kwue from time 
to time the reports of their long heavy wliips, 
come sonfie of the men who left us in the morn- 
ing, their horses white wHh dust and sweat. 
From every quarter, mqre and more cattle stream 
on to the camp ; the dust raised by the hoofs of 
a couple of thousand of half-wild cattle^ flies to 
clouds; and tbe noise of beUowing becomes 
almost deafening. All our party having ream 
semhled, we let onr tired horses go, and catch 
and saddle tlie fresh ones. The woik ol draft- 
ing out the cattle we want to taka home to the 
station, fat bullocks and cows for market, calves 
that require branding, and stock strayed trom 
other runs,” has now to begin ; and for it we 
have reserved the seasoned stock- horses, *old 
stagers that know their work, and are used; to 
" cutting eut.” We send men to ride round the 
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WJy of tlio oAiil^, aad keep tljetn W'tJte 
“ oawp f ^0 cut off A fe«f (jttfetcfpvs ftO^fi th^ 
rcsi, And drive tkeito a ijuartt# of i wile of *o 
to windward of tlic herd, wbertt we leave tljem, 
weJt ift ei^Ht of the otUcfA, with a Jtoreett^ in 
ciiai'^e of the». ' XoMently, fottr or five o* the 
most ekjporieaeed -hands fmo^qpieUj in, anjong 
the hioving pnrti-colotittjd aiaiiB, sdteet each man 
his beast, and dpd^ themthtangh and among 
thcTesWnntil they arrive at the edge of the 
herd. Then, a sudden ruaJi, and the bullock is 
sewAfSted from his oompanionS: in vaiu lie 
gallops, in vain be twists and dodges to regain 
Ihe mob. Jilait and horse keep dose to his 
quarter, between him' and his mates, edmng him 
nearer and nearer at every turn to the qniet 
cuttle on the plain. Perhaps he wheels sliort 
round upon the horse, and tries to use hishoJrns ; 
but. the wary is not to bo caught, turns 
shorter still, and the rider’s heavv stock-whip 
cracks hard and sharp upon the Vast’s hide. 
Out-paoed and out-manojuvred, tlie bullock at 
perceives the quiet cattle towards which the 
stockman is trying to drive him, cocks his ears, 
and trots off towards thorn, while the man walks 
his horse quietly back in search of fresh game. 

It is a very lively and exciting sight. On the 
higher OTOUud, half hidden by a cloud of while 
dust, wnicii rises like a pillar of smoke into tiie 
bright blue sky, is a bellowing roaring assemblage 
of horned cattle. Wild old bullocks, wandering 
restlessly tlirough the crow-d, their sides onia- 
tnenled with many brands and devices, their ears 
cut into many sliapes, strike savagely with their 
boms at everything iu their way. Anxious 
ninlronlj cows bellow frantically for their calves, 
whidi run under the lioiscs’ feet, lookiug for 
their mothers. Shaggy thin-leggcd half-starved 
wcaners, with a nrecbcions look about their 
wizen faces, liko that on the face of a London 
street Arab, look out fur a oliancc to steal 
some milk from the mothers of more fortunate 
calves. Blundering young bulls and hand- 
some sleek heifers, as yet untouched by rope 
or farau'd, and shoals of young cattle that, 
as though for niischicPs sake, continually 
try to join the drafted lot where they have no 
buainess, aud are hunted back by the black boys. 
Horsemen ride round the moving many-hued 
mass, from the midst of which, every now and 
agrin, the galloping beast darte out, a red- 
shivted stookmcm racing alongside him. Boiled 
in their efforts to re-enter the rntmi body, the 
selected cattle go trotting about, with beaus up, 
across the iovd space Vtween the larger and 
the sssallte herd. Horsemen ate galloping far 
and pear in all directions, cattle are bellowing, 
mtn idiouting j all is sunshino, heat, dust, noise, 
and motion. TV work goes on, until the sun 
is past the eeniib, and horses and men become 
of one imilorin dust oolour. 

Three hundred head or soi have been o»t out, 
and the sharp ^es of the mon on the camp can 
find no mot® of the cattle they require, The 
horsemen gather in a group; the cattle, no 
lonjger kept tamstiicr by the men who have been 
riding round them, draw slowly off the camp ; 


we idl adjoAm to the ucighbearitojfwatiip, in 
uddeh there is st^ a tittle water teii iUHOng tlic 
polygoottm bathes at tlie bottom of ft* '#} give 
oar tired horses a drink. The water is very 
bad, bat soems idelioioui to ps, hoarse ns wware 
with idionting and pardied with dust. Tlnai 
tV drafted cattle are sent home to the station : 
three men in dbaige of them, to be shut up in 
the atock<yard tonight, and taken out iu the 
morning to feed under strict survcUlance. Tlic 
rest of us, after l^hti^ our pipes, ride slowly 
off in a contrary dircctimi, to bivouac again to- 
night, and renew to-morrow, on a different part 
of tlie run, the operations of to-day. 


HOPE EASHLEIQH. 

Theue never was a prouder not moi'o indul- 
^t father than John Bashleigh. A haughty, 
dry, and saturnine man, with few weaknesses 
and fewer affections ; all the tenderness of his 
nai ure having concentrated itself on his daughter. 
'Phe love which had been only partially hestewed 
upon the wife was lavished on the child withan 
excess that knew no bounds. 

It was unfortnnate for Hope that she was 
left motherless at the very time when maternal 
care and guidance were most needed. A vritiul, 
high-spirited girl, clever, beautiful, and peril- 
ously fascinating, ran but a poor oliance of 
coming to good, without some firm hand to 
guide and govern her; hut when she was 
just thirtecu Mrs. liushleigh died, and Hope 
was given up to the worst training a girl 
can have — the ovcr-iuJulgence of a father. 
Bather, senants, masters (when she chose to ao- 
oept lessons, wliich she did sometimes out of the 
weariness of idleness), the half houseLeeper, Imlf 
companion, bowed to her. Ho one was found to 
oppose her; even Grantlej tVatts put himself 
under her feet with the rest, and thought him- 
self honoured if she condescended to treat him 
like a slave, made him fetch and carry and work 
fur her, and attend upon her every whim and 
caprice. She never tiiauked him, and she 
rarely rewtu-ded him even with a smile; though 
sometimes she did ; and then he fotgot all but 
that smile, and thought himself richer than 
many a king standing on the threshold of his 
treasure-chamber. 

Hope and Grantley Watts were cousins of a 
far-aw'ay kind ; tiiough ho was that most mise- 
rable of all tliiogs— a poor relation brought up 
on charity, therefore lu no wise her equal ao- 
cording to the canons of society. Still, the 
equality of blood was belwcen them however 
great the inequality of means ; and the equality 
of nature as well; save that the balance of 
noblehess hung to Giaiitlcy’s side, who had 
been spared the diingcra which beset a spoiled 
and pampered child, and whose virtues there- 
fore had a better chance and freer room for 
srrowth. j 

He was a fine, manly, noble-hearted fellow 
this GriaiUey, With two special eharaeteristics, 
good temper and an invincible sense of honour. ^ 




YEJUt soum>. 


JContetodljy 


His cousia, John E4fc?ihleij|h, was 
kind to him, Se ‘him, and bad edu- 

cated him lihemliyj hfiffc: for th^ more im- 
inatcrkl kmdneBaea tender l6ok or gracious 
word, of iudtd^ncefi grimted %y the geherosily 
of iove, or pleasures beyond strict 

detenitidg; ihe boy ' had .grown up absolutely 
withifimt liaipe, too, had used towai’ds 

him all ; the msdleTioc which girls of a certain 
ty|ie are showing towards young men, 

no whtter wb^^ degree; adding to this 
haug^itiness the tyranny and domination to 
wbiclx etery one within her sphere was 
forced to submit* But Grantley accepted 
ail her girlish impertinences with unwavering 
good humour and tjiat patience of the stronger 
which is so large and calm; never seeming to 
see what would have fired many another youth 
to saucy retaliation, but, always master of 
hixusclf, returning good for evil, smiles for 
jeers, obedience for command, and service for 
ingratitude. And yet lie was not mean spiritevl. 

Hope was now seventeen — Grantley two years 
older. Blie was a tall, slight, fair girl, with 
dark eyes to which straight brows and long 
lashes gave a mingled expression of (ire and 
softness; her hair, which waved in broad un- 
dulations and was of a pure golden brown, u'as 
thrown back from her face and left loose and 
wandering about her neck; her lips were full 
tmd finely curved ; but the general tone of her 
foce and iiiannersidtogethcr was that of pride and j 
self win, with an underliow of loving warmth i 
if it could but be reached. As yet no one had | 
reached it save h6v father, and even he was not 
loved in proportion to the love he gave, as 
is the sorrowful law of life. The universal 
feeling in the neighbourhood where she lived 
was, that Miss Hope Rashleigh wanted her 
master, and that a little stiff tribulation would j 
be the making of her. 

Hope had one quality which counted much in 
the blotting out of her sins ; she waS generous. 
In this she wont beyond her father by many de- 
grees, for he was only just, and when he was 
more than just he was proud and bestowed 
from ostentation rather than from generosity— j 
as a dttty owing to his own dignity and 
condition, not as the duty of kindliness to i 
others. She, on the contniry, gave from the | 
affluence of her nature, because making presents j 
was a pleasure in itself, and alleviating suffering 
her instinct. No one who came to her was 
ever ^ent nway empty handed ; and if she was 
more than ustially exacting and impatient with 
her servants, she healed their wounds so libe- 
rally that they all said a bad day with Miss 
Hqje was equal to a month’s waj^,s any time/’ 

This was the only point on which her father 
ever checked lier. 'He made her a liberal allow- 
ance, more than sufficient for her own wants 
had they been double what they wore ; but as 
she was for ever behindhand, owdng to her 
bounties, he Imd to make up her deficiencies 
at tlie end of the quarter ; vowing that this 
should be the last time, and that he m ust posi- 
tively, for her owneake, let her learn the value 


of mohey. Bat the last time had never cpmc 
yet. . ■ 

At last Grantley’fi was oto an Indian 
appointment, thmtgh of smalt take in 

the beginning, promised well, and was sute to 
lead to a favourable futare if he wct‘e found 
capable and steady. There was no question 
of doubt or hesitation in the matter ; he must; 
go, willing or ivttwilUng. Penniless young men, 
kept long idle at iidme, are generally glad 
enough of good appointments where they can 
make tlieir fortunes: but his cousin noticed 
that he turned deadly pale as he spoke, and 
Hope caught a look such os she had never 
seen iii his eyes before, and which sent all 
the blood in a thick wave of mingled passiouB 
round her heart. 

A fcw days before Grautley’s dcpoiiure, Hope 
was walking in. the shrubbery by ilie long 
[ field. She had been rather dull of late. ilop(* 

I liashleigh could get out of temper. P,rcsently, 

I up the long path where she was walking came 
Grauiloy with his gun and his game-bag. He, 
too, was dull. Glad and grateful as he was for 
that Indian appointment, he had never been 
quite himself since it bad been made; ilicmgh 
his gravity and preoccupation were perhaps only 
natural in a thoiiglitful youth on the> eve of 
entering the world on his own account, mid 
witli all his future depending on himself alone. 
As he came nearer, Hof>o raised her eyes from the 
book she had been reading; at Ipst not exactly 
reading, since she was bolding it upside down ; 
and as she looked she coloured. 

“ I am going to get you a partridge, Miss 
Hope/’ said Grantley, stopping ior a moment as 
he came near to her. lie always called her 
Miss Hope. 

1 dare say the partridges will be safe.enough 
from your gun/’ said Hope, insolently. Bat 
she dfd pot look at him as she spoke ; and some- 
how her insolence seemed a little put on and 
forced. 

“Oh! that is scarcely fair/’ said Grantley, 
smiling. “ I may be good lor very little, Miss 
Hope, but I am a pretty fair shot.” 

“ At least you say so of yourself. I never 
believe boasters/’ answered Mope, carelessly. 

“ Is kxxowing an inaignificout thing. Uke this, 
a bit of skill whicli any one can attain by prac- 
tice — and not being proud of it, hooBting?” 
Grantley asked, gently- 

“I do not condescend to argue with you,” 
cried Hope, shaking back her hair. , Yon are 
verv rude to contradict me.” 

“I do not wish to contradict: yon, Mias 
Hope,” replied Grantley, in a sweet grave 
voice; “but you must not think me rude 
because I do not like you to have a* mean 
opinion of me, and try to sot you Tight.” 

. The blood rushed over Hope’s fece^ and she 
turned away abruptly. 

“I am going away— pcxiiaps for eter/’ iheii 
said Grantley after a short pause, Braking in a 
1 low voice but not looking at Ws cousin— look- 
i ing dowTi instead, occupied abortt the st:aok of 
I his gun which just then neededam eactm polish; 
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^‘ and I fkov^d like to ask you jom quiO^tipaa 
before I go~m«y I _ 

! I fiupppse my pcruiission or rpfiisal wOtud 
1 not count for wch if you have made up your 
muid/^ said Hope, she too leaking down, fold- 
i ing the leaves of her book a little unean^i^ly. 
tliink it would. Miss Hope.' I thi^^k I 
have fiiways been pareful to obey your every 
wish, so far as I could; and. I have never wih 
fully dii^)ieasod you, believe me/^ 

It is ;a pity, then, that yon should have done 
it so often without your said Hope. 

That is just what I want to ask,” replied 
Grantley. Why Jiavc you been so oonstaally 
displeased with me, Miss Hope P No cue has 
tried more earnestly than I to plejise and obey 
you— 1 can truly say from the very first years 
of my life here— why is it, then, that you Imie 
me as you do ? What have I ever done to make 
you hate me P If I only knew ! if 1 only had 
kuowa for all those years !” 

Hate you?” she cried quickly, turning full 
round upon hhn and raising her eyes with a 
strange look into his face. Then site dro])ped 
them again, and satd coldly, did not know, 
Mr. Walts, that I had ever honoured you 
enough to hate you. I have scarcely taken so 
much notice of you as to warrant you in saying 
that.” 

Graiitley turned pale. Forgive me,” she 
said, sadly ; this has been again one of my un- 
lucky blunder^,” 

i. tldnk,” she said, wdtb a gentler look than 
usual, we might as well drop this conyersaiion. 
1 do not see to what good it can possibly lead; 
and giving offence and then making apologies 
has always seemed to me a very childish way of 
passing the time ; and wx are not ciiildren now,” 
she continued, with girlish pride. “ It has not 
been your fault, Grantley, it you have been tire- 
some and disagreeable,” But as she looked up 
when she said this, and smiled all radiantly and 
sweetly, the words bad no sting in them, and were 
indeed more coaxing than impertinent, “ I dare 
say you have not meant to be unpleasant, and so 
1 have forgiven you. But you had better go now 
and look after the partridges. I promise you, 
if you get one, to take it specially to myself; 
and I am sure that will bo honour enough!” 
And shelaughedone of her sweet, clear, precious 
laughs, as rare as precious, which most people — 
and Grantley among them— pri7.cd as much as 
they would have prized the loving favour of a 
queen. 

Ah, Miss Hope he said very tenderly, his 
liandsome face, bronzed and flushed, looking 
down upon her with such infinite love and 
admiration, **you have too much power over 
your fellow-creatures^ It is good neither for 
you nor for them ” 

" It is very good for both them, and me,” she 
said. . " It keeps them iu their proper places, 
and shakes me mk to— — ” She hesitate{l. 

"To ivhat P” said Grantley, coming a step 
siearor, /. 

"To keep mine,” she answered coldly, -draw- 
bg herself awavi 


He sighed, and seemed to wake "9S from a 
dreaUK ‘^Wcll, I must go,” he ihen said. 
" Good-})y» Miss Hope; I will get you bird 
if I nan ; and remember that you have pronikcd 
to accept it specially for yourself.” 

" Icu heed not give yourself the trouble,” 
she answered disdabfully; she, too, seeming 
to shake herself dear from a pleasant dream. 
" I have not the Blighte4 wish that you should 
get me one, Mr. Watts, or indeed that you 
should thmk of me at ail ” Saying which she 
walked away, and left him without another 
word. 

He looked after her as she slowly disappeared, 
and then he struck off into the fields for one of 
the last days of partridge shooting he was to have 
in the old country. But Hope, going deeper 
into the shrubbery, flung herself Sown on the 
moss at the roots of the trees and burst bio a 
fmssionate flood of tears, hatmg and despisiug 
herself the while. 

When Graiitley returned iu tlie ev'exibg he 
had only one bird in his bag ; though game was 
plentiful this year and he vvas acknowledged to 
he a first-rate shot. His cousin, Jolm Ihvsh- 
Icigh, rallied him unmercifully, and Hope said 
in her most disilaiuful w^ay : " 1 iliought the 
coveys would be tolerably safe, Mi% Waits!” 
But lie only laughed, iind admitted that lie 
was a muir and not worth his salt — that powder 
and shot were thrown away upon liim — and that 
he would make but a sorry figure ia India 
where men cvnlJ shoot — vnth other jeerings 
playful or bitter as they might be ; simply 
I saying, " Well, Miss Hope, you must have it 
some morning for breakfast when 1 am gt»iic ; 
it is the last I shall shoot, and I should like 
you to liiive it.” 

To whieli answered Hope indifferently : " You 
are very good, Grantley, out 1 dare say Fido will 
be the only one to benefit by your last bag ; I do 
not suppose I shall even see the creature.” 

Grantley coloured ; and Mr. liashlcigh lam- 
self thought she might have been more gracious 
just on the eve of the poor lad’s departure, when 
perhaps they might never see him again; and after 
all, though he was a poor relation, and had very 
pro})er]y never forgotten that, or gone beyond 
the strictest line of demarcation, yet he had 
been many years in the house now, and Hope 
was very young wlum he came, so that if she 
had even considered him almost as a brother, no 
great harm would have been done; and so on; 
his heart unconsciously pleading agaiu^ Ids 
child’s untoward pride iu favour of his de- 
pendent- 

Perhaps it was some such half discomfort — 
it could not be said to be conscious displeasure 
—that made liim refuse Hope’s request that 
evening. As usual, she was Out of funds; 
and she had a .special need for money at this 
rnoniont. She wished to help poor Aimo Rogers 
down in the fever, with her husband in the 
hospital, and her children destitute, and she 
knew that her faiimr would not give tiiem a 
penny ; for the man had been convicted of poach- 
ing, and Anae herself did not bear the most un- 
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aad tll(K^^<'(«llly of tlie suMag iamUy, 
vUlcii she and would, if iHe bad tbe 

mottlw, This «3te wanted to wake Graotley a 
pj'eseeftWwe ht> went aw^, aaasbe did not 
want fsttber to know of it; though perhajps 
she wMld ilbre been puzeled to explain why 
she wlwed to keep saoli a trivial matter secret. 
Slhe had nevet given him anything, not even a 
iowoTi not even a book; and he vras almost ilte 
only person within her ^ere so passed overj 
bet now, when he was going to leave for ever, 
slic would give him ‘ something as a remem- 
brance-«something that would make him think 
of her wlmn he was away. Poor, proud llope, 
come then at last to this ! 

She knew that her father had money in the 
house, when she went into the library to speak 
to him ; for she saw him put a twenty-pound 
note in his desk yesterday, which was just 
the sum she wanted, and indeed was on the 
point of asking for then. Sbe would have got 
It had she done so j hut io-day the. vane had 
shifted, and for the first time in his life lie re- 
fused her, and so sternly and positively, that, as 
much in snrprise as anger, she gave up tlie 
point at once. But with a sullen flush of pride 
and determination on her face, which he did 
not see, silting as ho was towards the light 
whUo she stood in the shadow. And then she 
left the room in stately silence; too proud to 
coax even her father after a refusal so harshly 
made ; though, had she coaxed him as Hope 
could when she chose, the whole thing would 
have been at an end, and John Bashleigh would ! 
have yielded. She was but a spoiled child, re- j 
member, whose fauKs had been fostered by the ^ 
injudicious training of her life. 

The distress of poor Anne Kogers pressed 
upon her. Unused to opposition and in a 
mood more than ordinarily excitable, every- 
thing became exaggerated, and she laid awake 
through tlie night in a state bordering upon 
mania, feeling herself to be a coward tuid a 
murderess in not executing the righteousness 
of will, and taking from her father what he 
would not but ougljt to freely give. M'as 
not humanity before mere obedience ? TrYas 
she to let a lellow-creature die ratlicr than take 
what eottld bo spared so well, and what she had 
the right to demand? Yes, by right; her 
father's money was hers as well, if not by law 
yet by moral jnstice, and if he made a cola and 
dliurlish steward, it was her duty to supply his 
defects, and to let the poor benefit by his 
superfluities. Ail the wild reasonings of a 
wilful mind aiding the impulses of a generous 
heart passed through her brain that night, and 
when site rose in the morning it was with the 
dct«rmhi&tion to do her o^vn will, and defy her 
father's. 

John Uasbleigh was a magistrate, and to-day 
was market -di^ at Canstow, the town near 
which they livech where the magistrates always 
asaambled in the upper room of the town-hall and 


dup&ssed law, if not jusiioe, on tlm cfenders. 
lUs absence gave Hope the emistuiuty she 
wanted. Vm anietly and very aeli|herateiy slm 
unlocked his and tpok from it the twenty- 
pound, note. #oi ^oagh the a«t whs abameful, 
she .had no jwoeptkm that .she W doing 
wrong, beymid the eonseionsness of aclf-wlU 
and msobediense^ which did not trOuhle hm 
much— which, on the oowtrary, aim had reasoned 
heiwslf ipto considering the meritorioas exercise 
of a better judgment and a tmider motive. 

“Grantiey, change this for she said, 
giving him the note, 

“I oannot change it myself. Miss Hope,^’ ^ 
answered, " but I will get it done for you m 
Canstow ; I am going Over tliere diree% 

“ Change it where you like,” she answered 
carelessly, " I want the money as soon as you 
can give it to me, that is all; and Qrantlcy, do 
you hear? if papa asks you, do not tell him 
that I gave you the note to get changed.” 

“ Very well, I will not,” said Crantlcy, who, 
suspecting nothing wrung saw notliiug odd in 
her request; and who' indeed fdt not a little 
flattered that she should hhve made a secret 
with him on any matter. So, full of pleasant 
feeling, he rode over to Canstow, where he 
changed tlie note, and bought various things 
with tlie money, partly for Hope according to 
her orders, and partly lor liimsclf ; not at Hope’s 
charge it must be understood, tlie squaring of 
accounts Laving to come afterwards. And 
among other things, ho bought a certain camp 
apparatus for himself at Toll’s the ironmonger’s, 
for which he paid wit h the note in question — 
that dicing the largest shop and the largest 
purchase. 

Kow it so happened that Mr. Ilaslileigh went 
to pay liis bill at this same ironmonger’s to-day. 
He took a cheque wjuch he had iust received 
m the market-place from one of his tenants 
wiio owed him half a year’s rent for his farm ; 
and to save himself the trouble of going to the 
bank — banking hours indeed being over — lie 
gave it to Tell, receiving the surplus change. 
Among which change came his own twenty- 
pound note. I'assing it through his lingers, 
and looking at the number to takp down iu 
his pocket-book, lie recognised it as that left 
in his desk a1 Ncwlands. IXe knew the nufober, 
and a certain private mark Which he always 
made on his bank-notos, thereby rendering them 
doubly “ branded and he knew that »p one 
could have obtained possession of it lawfully. 

” Where did you get this, 3!ell f” he asked. 

" Mr. Grantley, sir,” said Tell. *' Heahirngi^d 
it here not half an Hour ago, and wdtu'pd. this 
patent camp apparatus,” showing thq ypuug 
man’s purchase. 

“Mr. Grantley Watts?” cried John lEUah* 
leigh, flushing up; “he ohsqged. this note 
here ?” 

" Yes, sir; I hope no misthfee, siry-nothwe 
wrong?” asked the ironmonger, a Wdfi anxr^ 
ously. 

“Ho, no, nothing! 1 was suvpmedi ihat ’ 
was ail f no. Tell, noUiing wroi^g.” 


his ftUM HUS more truthful than his Ujps t 
and Tell $m that something #«s «afy 
far wtOBg h spite of bis denial, «»d that yonng 
Mf. Graittej' stas in for it, aritoterhr he bad 
been doi|^. He did not sne^t msij^thing vetf 
bad. Orastonr was by no meaBrim nntoacaiate 
place, and there were offenees ‘and offenders 
enoogli as times went } bnt tt ires not to be sup- 
posed that a young getitlematr Uke Mr. Watts 
had Stoten a haitk-aote out of bis^ oousin’s 
drawer. Young gentlemen living in grand 
hottsea do not do saedi things; crime passes 
them by somehow ; and «>e police exercise their 
fdnetions wy much in proportion to the yearly 
income. The utmost the man imagined was 
that l^antley had broken into a sum which Hr. 
Hashleigh had desired him to keep intact ; and, 
as it was well known tliat the master of New- 
hmds had a high temper of his own and liked 


to be obeyed, that was quite enough to put him 
out, and to make his face grow so wliitc and 
his thip lips so pde. At all events, wherever 
the fault lay, the lad was in for it, thought Tell ; 
not without a kindly feeling of re^^ret for the 
evil hour at hand. Tor Grautiey was a general 
favourite in Canstow, and most people there 
wished him well. 

Home came John Hashleigh in a frame of 
mind more easily imagined than dt scribed. 
Things had gone cros% with him for the last 
few hours; and John Kushlcigb was not the 
man to bear with the crossuess of circumstance 
patiently. Hope’s extravagance had annoyed 
him ; partly because some other of his money 
matters had gone wrong at the same time; and, 
like most proud men, the merest suspicn.u ol 
possible embarrassment galled him terribly; 
then be was sorrv at Grantley’s leaving, and 
vexed with himself for being sorry; for what 
better could a poor relation do t and if Iio had 
made ’himself useful, so that he, Jolin Hashleigh 
of Newlands, felt that ho should be “ quite lost” 
without him, why, that was only the Ind’s duty 
and what ought to have Imen, and lie was worse 
than absurd to feel the least pain at lus going. 
Then the magistrate’s business had been worry- 
ing him to-day; and he had been on one side 
of an opinion and liis brothers had been on the 
other, and ho had been forced to give in ; which 
had annoyed liirn not a little; so that, when 
niided to all this accumulation of distiubing 
influences was the sudden couvictiou that he 
had heest robbed, and that too by the boy he 
had loved and cherished more than he had 
ever opmdy acknowledged, we can. understand 
in what a whirlwind of fiery wrath he rode i 
fuH speed through Canstow and up to New'- 
lattds, not ten. nunutes after Qrantley had re- 
turned. 

“ Hrkntley 1” he called out as soon as he 
entered, and still standing in the hall; “ Grant- 
ley Watt?, where arc you ?” 

' *‘licr6, air,” skid Qrantley coming out of 
the drawing-room, where he had been giving 
•Jttopeau account of his proceedings, and empty- 
ing hia pOdfikCts of her commissions. 

“ Where did you get that twenty-pouud note 


you ehan^ juat now at TcJifhJ'' Jdwwted John 
Bashleigh. 

Graatley was silent. 

• “ Coaw, aif, 1 want an answer!” cried his 
cousin. “ Looking down and keeping a dmaiure 
silence will not suit ine| 1 want a snnple 
answer to a straightforwara questiem. Where 
did you get that twenty-pound note from ? 1 
left it in my desk when 1 went to Ganstow to- 
day, and my desk was lodted; whoever got it 
forced the lock or opened it with a ftdee key. 
It was either you or some one else. Who was 
it, Grantley?” 

Qrantley still made no answer; the truth was 
beginning to bre^ upon him. ^ 

” I do not think any one in my household 
would do such a thing; two hours ago 1 should 
not have thought that you would- have done it ; 
and even yet, suspicious a? the whole cirenm- 
staucc is, even yet 1 will accept any explanation 
that will clear you, else I must hold you re- 
sponidble for the tbeft.” 

“ I did not steal it. I have committed no 
theft,” said Grantley, looking straight into his 
cousin’s eyes. 

“ Oh! you may dislike tlio word, but that 1 
do not care for,’* said iMr. Rasldeigh, disdain- 
fully. “ I have always rcuiaiked tliat people 
shrink more from a word than a deed, and think 
themselves espeoially ill-used if tullcd by the 
name of ( heir crime. If you arc not a tliief, what 
are you then? If you did not steal it, how 
did you get It t” 

“ I did not steal it,” was idl that Qrantley 
could say, repealing himself luoaotonously. 

Jolm Hashleigh was an iuqiatietit man as 
widl as a proud and liigli-tempered one. At 
Grantley ’s second asseveration he raised his 
hand and struck tho youth across the face. 

Coward !” he said, *' have you not even the 
bad courage of crime ? Dare you not confess 
what, by confession, would have been only a 
fault ? If you had told me frankly bow and 
why you had come to do such a thing, I could 
have understood it as a boyish hberty, and have 
forgiven it, but now I have only one way of 
dealing with it — ^as a crime." 

’IVhcn he struck him Grantley involuntarily 
raised his own hand ; but a thought came across 
him, and he retreated a step or tw o and drojipcd 
his guard- 

“ It takes the remembrance of all you have 
done for me, Mr. Hashleigh, and more than 
even this, to make me able to bear your in- 
sults 1” he said, excitedly, his boyish face con- 
vulscd with contending passions. 

Uis voice, harsh and broken ns it was, had 
somehow a different ring in it to that of guilt, 
and Mr. Hashleigh had not been a magistrate 
for so many years, and accustomed to all 
shades of oiiminals, not to know something 
of the human voice, and what it betokened 
under accusation. Grantlej’s startled liim — 
so did the proud flushed face with the honest 
eyes looking so frauklv, and tho indignation 
rather 1 hau fear upon it — and made him half 
afraid that he had been too hasty. But men 
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of his ch^irato di)' iitst ioJi^ dotibt tbcmselVes 
for good or evil; *attd wlule that one broad feet 
remined unexiiained-^liovv did Grintley 
possession of left locked np in ms 

deskf-^-hO sni^pose that ke 
Jiad stolon it, and common’ aenac and the hw 
were oh his side. 

hie how you came by Be then said 
in> Som^.what gentler tone ; ** if I have done you 
wrong, boy, I am sorry for it, and we will not 
bear malice ; but tell mo how you got that 
note/* 

‘'T cannot, sir/* said Granilcy, his heart 
swelling. 

You will not, you mean, you young fool!” 
said Mr. llashlcigh, contemptuously. 

“ I cannot,” he repeated. 

Then you will not be surprised if I send for 
the police *? Here, Lewis. Lewis ! come here I 
Th (3 thing must be thoroughly sifted, Grantley ; 
and if you arc guilty I am sorry for the ex- 
posure you have brought on yourself. It is 
your own folly to let things come to such a 
"pass, when they can never be mended again !*’ 

“ To send for the police will not make 
inaltcrs much worse for me/* replied Grantley ; 

the servants have heard all that has passed, 
and my character will be none the blacker now 
for a public charge.” 

“At least we shall get to the 'truth then,” 
said Mr, Kashleigh ; “ which will be so much 
gained/* 

“No, sir/* Grantley replied, firmly, “I shall 
not tell you even then where I got that money 
from, or h6w I came by it !**' 

All this while the drawing-room door had 
been standing half open, with Hope close to it, 
listening to what was passing. A whole world 
of feelings liad possessed her by turns — ^fear of 
her father, foai* for Grantley, and shame at the 
false position in which her self-will and cow^ar- 
dice together had placed him — something, too, 
that wuis more than admiration at the constancy 
with which he had borne such pain and indignity 
that he might keep faith with her, and a kind 
of dawning idea that what slm had done had 
been after all a sin and a dishonour, and that 
confession would degrade her for ever— ^all 
these thoughts and feelings passed through her 
mind by turns, and licld her motionless and 
silent; with ever the bitter recollection that 
Grantley wjis but a poor relation at the best, 
and that the distance between them was im- 
measurable, running like a sorrowful refrain to 
each. But when her father spoke of giving 
him in charge, and called to the servant, then 
she hesitated no longer. Throwing the door 
wide open she came out into the liali. 

“ 1 took the monev, papa,” she said boldly ; 
and as she spoke she iaia her hand in Grantlcy*s, 
the first time that she had ever willingly done 
so, 

“ Hope 1** exclaimed her father, “ are you 
mad F im took that money P Ton f* 

“ Yes, papa,” she answered quite steadily ; 
“ you, refused to give it to me w^hen I asked 
you for it yesterday^ «iiid I took it this morning. 
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I wanted it, and you ought to have given it 

“ H I had ihought that to refuse it would 
have made capable of stealing it, Hope, I 
would not haye teitiated a moment/I said the 
father, sternly. 

“ I db hot callit stealing/* said Hope, defiantly. 
“ It was only taking what I bad a right to. I 
unlocked your db&k with my own ke?y,.and gave 
the note to Grantley to get changed.** 

John Bashleigh turned fierct% against the 
youth. “ How dare you, sir, abet my child in 
her folly P** be exclaimed, passionately. “ What 
was folly in her, and excusable, considering how 
I have alwe^ys humoured her and acceded to her 
wishes, and remembering that after all she is a 
mere child still, w^as downright wickedness and 
dishonour in you. And how do 1 know but 
i hat YOU instigated her to it P Ho^y do I know 
hut tliat it was your doing in reality, and she 
but tlje innocent tool of your cunning schemes ? 
You bought a precious "gimcrack for yourself, 
and paid for it with my money. I tell yon, 
Grantley, the whole thing looks too black yet for 
your whitewashing/* 

“Grantley accounted to me for that camp 
thing,** said Hope. “Do I not tell you, papa, 
that it was my own doing from first to last ? 
Grantley did not know wdicre I got the note 
fmm. 1 only asked him to get it cashed for 
me. But I asked Ixim not to tell you that I 
had done so, because I was afraid you would be 
angry with me, and I meant to tell you wliou 
you were kind again/* This slie said coaxiugly. 

“ I could not break my word to Miss Hope,** 
said Grantley in a low voice, but firmly. “ Yet 
1 should have thought, Mr. Bashleigh, that you 
would have kuowii me too well to have suspected 
me of such a tlang as this. What Miss Hope 
had the right to do was another matter, but it 
would have been a theft in me ; and men** — 
(here Mr. Kaslileigli smiled a little satirically) 
“ do not become thieves all at once. Yet I do 
not think you have ever seen much want of 
honour in me !** 

“1 will not liave that tone taken/* said Mr. 
llashlcigh, harshly. “ Ton have done ill, Grant- 
Icy, and it is absurd to attempt to give yourself 
the airs of injured innocence, and as if you hud 
the right to blame me because I suspected what 
was so entirely suspicious. And what do I 
know yet? I have no proof; only your own 
word and Hope*s assertion, which, for aught I 
know, may be merely her generous desire to 
get you out of a perilous position by taking the 
blame on herself. I can scarcely believe her 
guilty. To have gone into my room in my 
absence — unlock my desk — itikt the money I 
had refused her only a few hours ago~to steal 
— I cannot believe it ! I will not ! You have 
been at the bottom of it^ Grantley; you have 
had some hand in it !” 

“ Now, papa, how can you go on so P** cried 
Hope, thoroughly frightened. “ Do I not tell 
you that Grantley is innocent, and that I have 
been the only one to blame f What more can 
I say to convmce you ?** 
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is not aii easy matter to convince me 
that my child has committed a theft/* said 
John Ha^hleigh, gravely, and turning away his 
head., , ■ ; ■■v' ■ , , ' ' 

I did not think of it as a fault at the time, 
dear papa/* she cried, flinging herself into his 
arms. “1 wanted it for' poor Anne Rogers, 
chiefly ; I did not waiit it for myself. Forgive 
me, dear, tlearest papa, for, haying been so dis- 
obedient and wilfal, and do not blame or accuse 
Granfeley any jnore! 1 am the only one to j 
blame, W he has been far nobler than I de- 
served/* Here she burst into tears, and buried 
her face in her father’s breast. “ Won’t you 
forgive me, dear papa ?” she sobbed again after 
a short pause, kissing his cheek wdiich her tears 
made almost as wet as her own. 

John/jiashleigh could not resist this. Hope 
had never yet teen \m(brglvcn even whcii sue 
had not shown contrition, and tlxe unusual soft- 
ness of her mood to-day could meet with nothing 
but the most fervent response. 

Do not cry, Hope ! Dry your eyes, child !” 
he said, tenderly,. ** There, there ! Let us liave 
no more about it. I quite believe you, and I 
uite believe thal; you did not kiiovv you were 
oing anything wrong, and that you were only 
thoughtless and impulsive, as usual. And as 
for you, boy” (to Grantley), I am sorry that I 
accused you so hastily ; so, shake hands, and 
think no more about it You caiuiot expect me 
to say more than that 1 am sorry/" htj added 
pleasantly, as Grantley still hesitated. The blow 
on bis check yet stung, and it was rather early 
daysto take the hand which had struck lum, 
gentleman can want more than an apology, and 
a father can only express his regret to a son; 
so shake hands, boy, and let us all forget 
what has been a very painful misundersland- 
ing.” 

That word did what the feeling liad iailctl 
to do. Grantley grasped his cousin’s hand 
warmly ; he Imd conquered all his boyish ])ridc 
and manly indignation by the simple name of 
fatlier, 

** I have made you suffer,, Grantley,” said 
Hope, a$ her father left them ; mid again she 
laid her hand in his. 

would have borne more than this for your 
sake, Miss Hope,?* he answered, pressing her 
hand between both of his, and looking at her 
lovingly — she not Imugld^y and disdainful as 
usual, but downcast, bagful, and i-epcntant. 

^ “ I do not know what we shall do without you, 
Grautlev,” she then stud very gently; ant! as 
she spoke sim turned pale, and he felt her hand 
trembiing in his. 

** Oh ! you soon forget me. I have so 
often displeased you, you will be glad to get rid 
of me/* Grantley answered. 

" 1. do not think we sliall/* said Hope, in a 
low voice. And then there was a moment’s 
silence. 

All this time they were standing with their 
llkiufc clasped in each other’s in tlie hall which 
had just been so noisy and heated with the late 
storm passing through. 


You have not displeased me ; it is- 1 who 
have been ill tempered,” Hope C(^intied, in a 
still lower voice, still softer and apinbor in its 
tones. ought to ask you for forgiVEhess, 
Grantley, before you go, for I have bo 
haved so badly to you.” 

"You must not do that,” he exclaimed 
hastily, and his eyes filled up wit h tears. I 
could not bear that, Miss Hope. I cannot bear 
to hear y^ou even blame youimdf for anything.” 

" Grantley !” she said ; and then she stopped 
and said no more. 

Still with her hand in liis, still looking down 
on her as she stood with bent head and lowered 
eyelids before him, he drew just a shade nearer 
to her, 

" You spoke P” he asked. 

She laid her other hand on his arm. 

I am much obliged to you for all that you 
have done for me these many years,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 

The words were formal but the voice and 
tone were not ; the downcast eyes, the parted 
lips, the cheeks now crimsoning and uowpalcing, 
the heaving breast, the pride swept away be- 
I nealli the swell of this unusual tenderness and 
I girlish gratitude, all told of something dee})cr 
I and warmer stirring in that impetuous heart 
than what those quaint, formal words ex- 
pressed. 

‘‘Do not say that you are obliged to me 
for anything, dear Miss Hope,” said Grant- 
ley, himself scarcely able to speak; "it has 
been honour enough to me to be allowed to serve 
yon 

" No one has ever done so much for me,” 
slu- said. 

" Because no one ever . . . He stopped 
in his turn, and said no more; then, after a 
pause, he went on : "I have done nothing for 
you ini willingly, Miss Hope. If you had asked 
me at any time to give you my life I would 
liave done it as freely as I would have given 
I you a flower. 1 liavc had but one object — that 
i of serving and obeying you ; and I have had 
but one desire— that of pleasing you, I have i 
done the first the best w'ay 1 could if I have 
failed in the last sadly. But I want you to re- 
member me when I am iu India,” he went on to 
say, " and to remember me with as little dislike 
as you can ; and I ani so glad of to-day, for the 
last thing you will have to remember of me will 
be my faith to you.” 

The tears were swelling in her eyes, as in his. 

“ I shall never forget to-day,” she said gently, 
"nor how good you have always been tp me, 
dear Grantley.” 

" I am glad you can say that, dear Miss Hope. 

I am glad I am going to India, too, though I 
shall never' see you again; for if I stayed in 
England I should only fall out of favour again, 

JUKI then I should have the pain of seeing you 
hate me more than ever, perhaps/’ 

By this time the tears wore running down her 
face. 

" I have never disliked you, Grantley,” she 
said; "I have pretended to do so, but it was 
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mere pretence; and 1 tHiod, but locmll 
not, I jrw %tt«r itbw you likb me. 


not, I you %M>«r itbw you likb me, 
Qrantlef ^-0 gW 
“ Hume t* \ * 

Wlmt K|t» itf Wkt ktjpeaed? What 
modnesa took bim ^ 'Neither or them brer knew, 
boy a^ i^l as thby worb; bat Sopb found 
herself icwsped to his heart, with her am round 
hi# wck, and (heir flushed, wet, youthful faces 
laid a^nst eaeh other. 

Eut tbby were not in smooth water yet, and 
bad BomeUiing more formidable before them ; 
than enren their own misunderstaading and 
ohtldisii blindness had been. Though John 
Bushleigh might forgive a girlish freedom like 
that of which Hope had been guilty^ it was by 
no means certnin that he would forgive this far- 
graver sitt. The light of his eyes and the pride 
of his heart, she for wlrom lords and princes 
would not have Ireea too good, to give herself 
away at sixteen to a poor relation ! Hope 
know all the trial to be passed through. It 
must be met, hoaever, and that at once, unless 
sire and Grant ley would undertake a clandestine 
correspondence— for ahiclr the one was too 
proud and t he other too honest ; or unless they 
would give up each otlrer— which neither would 
hear of. IVhat she anticipated came to pass, ; 
in eten exaggerated form. The father was 
furious; violent beyond anything she had 
dreamed possible ; but, girl as she was, she was 
firm, and Grantley would not yield her so long 
as she would bold to him. 

Then enme that terrible collision, of two wills 
equal in strength, and the battle of love and 
pride, which tears a man’s very son). Look 
which way lie vr ould, there was no comfort for 
John llashlcigh; and refusal or consent was 
equally madness arid despair. But he must 
decide. The proud man had to balance with 
the father; and eventually the father won the 
(Jay. Yet he would not consent to the marriage 
for many years even after they had come to 
riper age than what is generally held ripe 
enough ; and when he (fid — when Grant ley came 
back from India with a character and repute of 
his own, and bis cousin found that both poor 
relation and daughter had nert swerved a Imir’s 
breadth from their young loves, and were 
minded to mai-ry without his conseut if it could 
not be with — even then, whan forced to yield, 
Grantley found his roses decidedly not without 
thorns. His sweetness of temper though oon- 

S Hwed before the end came ; and when John 
lashleigh wak dying, he confessed that Grantley 
had been the best son, and the deaiesf, father 
ever had ; and that now, when the things of this 
world were slipping away from him and he was 
beginning to learn their emptiness, he was glad 
that Hope lurd married one wir(>, try Iris better 
influence, had made hek a nobler and a gentler 
wpman. - 

** But you, were a thief after all, my boy, 


and stoic a greater treasnre tlian a pritry bank- 
he Bmd lovingly, not an hour before he 

tfied. 


SrOHEEN TOHTOfiU. 

We publish the following letter, as an act of 
josticft. We do not (H^icrve, however, that it 
contradicts apy sfotetnent to which this Journal 
has given circulation.* 

TO TBt« EPtTOE. 

Sir,— An article headed Modekn Torture ap- 
peared on the lOih of June iu numWrfl^Oof 
All the Tear Hound, at page 468, being a soi-t 
of abstract of ftuokui’s work, entitled Sarfliaene 
Ikkebung rutd d^ Zuohlhaus su ITaldheim. 

I trust you will be good euough to oomulcfe 
this article by mentitiaing, in your perioaical, 
that the Saxon government has published a 
decIar.Ttiou in the uffioial paper, the Breeden 
Journal, to the effect that it disdains to prose- 


cute the author, or take any legal proceedings 
against his book, preferring to leave the verdict 
on it to the sound common sense Of the Saxon 


people. 

This indiviilual, after having fought at the 
barricades against the government, whose paid 
servant he was at the time, was convicted for 
sedition, and received, through the royal grace, 
first his lifo, and, at a later period, the remission 
of his commuted sentence, Ho now seeks to 
make capital of his imprisonment by the publi- 
cation of a sensation romance. 

In conclusion, I may add that the Prussian 
press loudly predicted the confiscation and pro- 
hibition of the w'oik by the Saxou government. 

This confiscation and prohibition nave indeed 
taken place iu Prussia, but not in Saxony. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

■ . Coi.(juiiotJN, 

Aulic Councillor of JH.M. the King of Saxony. 


• See page 4C8 of the last volume. 
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OHAM»« JUCtm M».*ECKWtTC« P»OVKS Ullt- 
EEUT 10 B» a JON 0» OEMISAl GEMIOB. 

A UHRitJi pt virtttOHB saUBfactioa pervaded 
Mt. KeckwiicVs respectable bosom at the db 
corery of EUoa Lodge, SladeVlane, Kensiugton 
He had gaiiicd the fiwt great step, and jgaiaed 
it c^y, The rest would be more difficult; 
but it would be sure to follow. Besides, he 
was Aot the maa. to be daunted by such pb- 
staeles as wore likely to present themselves in 
an undertaking of this kind. Tkw were ob- 
stacles of precisely that nature which his slow, 
(logged, cautions tcmporanaeul was best fitted 
to deal with ; and he knew this. Perhaps, on 
tlio wliolp, he rather liked that there should be 
some difficulties in Iho way, that lie might have 
tte satisfaction of overcoming them. At all 
events, they gave an additional sest to the pur- 
suit that he had in hand ; and though his hatred 
needed no stimulus, Mr. Kec^witcb, like most 
uhlegmalic men, was not displeased to bo stimu- 
lated. 

Sufficient, how’Cver, foi- the day was the 
ti'iumph thereof. Ht'ro was the gate of Elton 
House; and only to have penetrated so far into 
William Trefalcien’s mystery was au achieve- 
ment of nO slight importance. But the head 
clerk was not c(?ntented only to see the gate. 
11(' wimled to have a gKmpsc of the house ns 
well ; and so walked on to the bottom of the 
lane, oiossed Over, and returned up the other 
side. The lane, however, was nancow, and the 
walla were high; so that, tsdee it from what 
pint he Would, the house remained invisible. 
Hu could see the tops of two or three sombre- 
looking trees, and a Hunt column of smoke melt- 
ing away as H rose against the background of 
blue sky ; but that was all, and he was none 
the wisSr for the sight. So, knowing that ho 
ifokod observation hmy moment that he lin- 
gered ip SladeVkne, he turned quickly back 
again towards the markst-fpdeniB, and passed 
out throujffi a littfo tumstue leading to a foot- 
way sffiot In by thick greOn hedges on cither 
si<fe. 

• He eouH not tell in the least where ihisy^ 
wordd lead him ; but, aecmg a network of ainuiar 
walks intemeoting the endosures in various 


directions, he hoped iodct|ihleback,somdiow or 
another, into the main road. Tnthe mean wliilp, 
he hurried on till a bead in thepaih oarried him 
well out of sight of the entrance to SiadeVhme, 
and there paused to rest in tho shade of iut 
apple-orchard. 

It was now about half-past sis. o'clock. The 
sun was still shining; the evening was still 
warm ; the apple-blossoms filled tlie air with a 
delicious perfume. All around and before hiiu, 
occupying the whole space of ground bciween 
Kensington and Bromptou, lay nothing but 
meadows, and fruit-gardens, and orchards hpavy 
with blossoms white and pink. A pleasant, 
peaceful scene, not without some kind of vernal 
beauty for iqiprecialive eyes. 

But Mr. Keckwilch’s dull orbs, however 
feebly appreemtive they might be at other limes, 
were blind just now tt> every impression of- 
beauty. Waiting there in the shade, he wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, recovered 
his hreatii as he best could, and thought only of 
how he might turu his journey to some further 
account before going hack to town. It was 
much to have discovered Elton House ; but ho 
had j et to learn what manner of hfo was led lu 
it by William Trefaldcn. It would have hoeu 
something only to have caught a glimpse through 
an open gate — to have seen whether the house 
were large or small, cheerful or dismal. He had 

a rcted to find it dull and dilapidated, with 
the windows shuttered up, and the lest ail 
black with the smoke of many years; and he 
did not feel inclined to gc^ auay in as much 
ignorance of these points as when he left Chan- 
ceiy-lauc. Suddenly an idea occurred to him 
— a very bright, ingenious idea, which gave 
him so much satisfaction that be indulged in a 
little inaudible laugh, and started forward again 
quite briskly, to find his way out of this laby- 
rinth of hedgerows, orchards, and cabbage- 
gardens. 

He hod not gone many yards before Im Ctame 
to a cross-road whence more paths hrwched off 
in every direction. Here, howCyer, like a largo 
blue spider m the midst of hta web, stood a 
portly policeman, from whom Mr. Kcokwitch at 
once learned his nearest way to Balace Oardens,. 
and followed it. He asked for Palace Hardens 
this time, being anlious to emerge oonveui- 
enily upcm tlie High-street without again ven- 
turing too close to Slado’s-lane in broad day- 
light. 
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Haviog emeilSei^ at; tiujs pomi, )li{r, KeokK>t«h 
wisntiDto tile ato^ttai^# ithep that W (itmld 

set^ M||2 hutoM «, |Mtee& Tbe at«tloaeir iiod 
euppljfi^ ifio)) tiie; 
ioteer if te^iolred «w d a aoam^t nsmttRl 
i^ape imcl eke. “ tt kuit be obtoec»^ be ssdd, 
"pbuk tided, and bound in Inaltet/'' He 
not have it ruled off in, oolnnte fot ac- , 
and tbe statiooer bad none tbat tmere 
pot ruled in 1 bat manner. At kst be found one 
l^t vas quite plamr~-a mete oblont book <ff 
Bidb'post paper bound in paVpk cloth, with 
scarlet leather back and comers ; and with this, 
id^onqh it was not exactly what he wanted, 
Mr. TttfyiAm^s bead elera was forced to 
0(»)itent himself. He also bought a jiarallel 
i^er, a moall bottle of ink, and a couple of 
«a;fiiiig tbat be would rule the book 

|t was now striking seven bj ICensington 
church clock 5 and Mr. Kcckwitoli, who was not 
used ho going without his tea, inquired his way 
to the neatest ooffee>hott8e, whioh proved to be 
in Churoh-stroet, close by. It was a modest 
little place enough ; but lie made himself very 
homfortabie there, establishing himself at a table 
at tho further end of the room, filing for Ughta 
and a substmrtial tea, and setting to work at 


into three parts by aconple of vortical lines, and 
d^ed tbe waiter to bring him tho London 
Fo^*Offiee Bireotory. But he did not look in 
it for Elton Honse. He had searched for that 
some days back, and found no mention of it. 
He simply opened It at KB^'8I^oTOl^ High- 
STKSBX, page four hundred and lorly-niue, and 
proceeded patiently and methodically to copy 
out its contents under tho several titles of 
Hamc, Address, and Occupation. By the time 
that he hod thus filled in some four or five 
pages, and finished his tea, it was half-past eight 
PMow, and quite dark. 

That is to say, it was quite dark in the sky 
overhead, bat quite brilliant in Kensington 
Hmli-strect. That picturesque thoroughfare was 
UgSlcd up for the evening. The shops blazed 
wjth gas ; the pavements were crowded j there 


was a brass band playing at tbe public-house at 
the oomor ; and tnp very fruit and oyster stalls 
ia front of the church were bright with lanterns. 


Thp plac^in foot, was as light as at noonday, 
aad mr. Keckwiteh, who wished to avoid obser* 
vktiba. teas naturally disturbed, uid a good 
deal ufopmnted. He bad, however, made 
up Ms mind to do a oertain thing, and he was 
dwtenMned to go through with it; so he 
ptdikd his bat a little more over hk eyes, 
put liisinik'bettle and pens in the breast-pocket 
of Ms coat, tucked his ieefoer under his arlu, 
, and liwbt bwy out in the oireotion of Blade's- 

had observed a baker’s sbep within a fow 
^.opors of the comer where the omnibios had set 
'Mm down, and this shoo was his present desti- 
katioa. He went in mth the assured ^dep of 
ijliaaft who is about his reigular work, touehed 


bii; hgt fo a pifo^ntdooking woip^ behind the 

wsAfiflid; 

*^1 am'go^wosmd, ma’am, for tAo 
kecfoiy, j|Bl|llMrd!s <beett no change biwA 1 swp- 
pewB, sinoe bnkt jofcr P* 

"Nq> sir; Bo,j(5h«ng8 Whatever,** she re- 
plied. 

Mr. Keokwitoh osmusd Ms ledger on the 
counter, pulksd oat ^ of Ms quill pens, and 
drew hie lat forefinger down a eprtain ooIuiOb 
of names. 

"Wason, Emma, baker and confectioner,” 
said ho, reading one of the entries. “Is that 
quite right, ma'am ?** 

“Eanoy bread and biscuit baker, if you 
please, sir,*’ replied Mw. Wilson, “not ooe- 
feotioner.” 

"Thank you, ma’am. Fancy broad and bis- 
cuit baker.” 

And Hr. Keck witch drew bis pen through 
" confectioner,” and substituted Mrs. Wilson’s 
mmdation with a businesedike gravity that did 
; him credit. 

“I thought the Post-office Directory for tliis 
year was out already, air,” observed Mrs. Wil- 
son, as he blotted on the entry, aud closed Ins 
ledger. 

" This is not the Post-office Directory, 
ma’am,” said Mr. Keckwitch, calmly. "This 
is a now Direclory ot the Weston and South- 
Western districts.” 

"Oh indeed' a srart of new Court Guide, X 
suppose f" 

"Just 80, ma’am. A sort of new Court 
Guide. Wish you good evenin’.” 

“ Good evcni^, sif,” replied Mrs. Wilson, 
as he again raised Ms finger half way to the 
brim of his bat, and loft tho shop ; he had 
scarcely passed the threshold, however, when 
he paused, and turned back. 

“1 beg your pardon, ma’am, for troubling 
you again,” he said, “ but perhaps you cau tell 
me who lives at Elton House?” 

“Elton House?” 

“ Yes ; Elkm HMuse, in Siade’s-lane. Pve 
been knocking and ringing there till Pm tired, 
and cau get no one to OQine to tbe gate. Is it 
uninhabited ?” 

Mr. Keckwitch said this «o naturally, aud 
with such an air of ill-used respeetabdUy, that 
ddediive Kidd himself woold soaroifiy have 
doubted 4 he truth eff bis statement. Aa^ for 
Mrs. Wilson, she accepted every word of it m 
perfeet good faith. 

“ Oh BOj” she replied, “it is not nainbabited. 
The name is Duvernay.” 

“Ihivernay,” rivaled Mr. Tacfalden’s head 
clerk, re-openiug hia ledger, and dipping Me pan 
in Mrs. Wilson’s ini;* “With voiit wave, ma’am. 
A foreign family, 1 suppoao r* 

** I think she is Fmuch.” 

'“And Mr. Davemejy'-Hmn jrdu me what 
profession to eiiler ?** 

" There is no Mr- Duvoifoay,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, with an odd uttW cough, had n al^t 
efovation of the oydbsows. *“ At least, .mt 
I adi aware OC." 



Hrv Seekvitdi looked up mljt Heat 
li^i k kis tbit only eameito tkew tklb 
«irci)i]»e>tMkees of strong fixmeoMBt. 3 Iib. 
WiltsoB iMkod 4 owb, and oont^ mm. 

“ If tfee bd^'a wido^ f* ke naliioC 

•* I oMbre ske cedis liemlf a widow,” re* 
plied Mr. Wilson } bat indeec^ sb,! cairt say 
wlint sbo is.’* 

” And tkerc'* no ^tlomaa P” 

*‘I didn’t any Hat, s».** 

” I beg ymt 1 tltoaght 1 asdeFsiood 
so.” 

“ 1 said iheire was uo Mr. IJuvemay ; and »o 
mote ^re is. Bot 1 don’t desito to speak 
ill of BIT BoighboiirB, and Madamcb a cos. 
tomer.” 

Mr. Eeckwitfih sbook bis head solemnly. 

"Dear! dew!” sSid he. "Yerj sad, very 
sad, indeed. A wicked wodd, ma’am ! $o little 
teal respeotafallity in it.” 

Very tme. sir.” 

•‘Then 1 suppose I amst simply put down 
Madam d^uwmM, there being no master to the 
lionseP 

“ I Bupponc so, sir. There k no master that I 
have ever Known of ; at least, no acknowledged 
master.” 

“Stilh if there is a gentleman, and he lives 
in the house, as Z think you implied just 
now ” 

” Ob, sir, I imply nothing,” said the mistress 
of the shop impatiently, as if she hod had 
enough of the subject. ‘‘Madame Puvernay’s 
doin^ are nothing to me; and the gentle- 
man may ho her husband for anything I know 
to the contrary,” 

" You cannot give me his name, ma’am ?” 

«No, sir.'* 

” I am sorry for that. I ought to have his 
name if ho really lives in tlie house.” 

" I cannot give it to you, because I don’t 
know it,” said Mrs. Wilson, rather more 
gradously, “I cannot oven take it upon 
myself to say that he lives at BUou House. 
There la a gentleman there, I believe, very 
con&tanttj; bui he may be a visitor. 1 really 
can’t tell; and it’s no business of mine, you 
know, sir.” 

“Not of mine, if he is only a visitor,” 
replied Mr. SAwwiteb, again closing his 
ledger, and preparing to he gone. *‘We 
take no mHe of visitors, but we’re bound 
to take note 6f regular inhabitants. I’m very 
much oblbed to you, ma’am— very much in- 
deed,” i 

“ rm sure, sir, you’re venr welcome.” 

•IImjA you. A little help often goes a long 
wi^ in mstiere ofiMs kiiid i and it isn’t pleasant 
to Btand at a knocking and rin^Bg for half 
on hoQr togetner.” 

•No, baeied} iht from 4 Mr. leaa’t think 
what nil the serrants vrere iHout, to let you 
do so.” " 

” Qood tvenm* ooiee mote, ma’am.” 

* ^ Pood evening, sir.” 

And Beeamteh Vralked out of the ahop, 
this time without taming hack agak. 


I cEsmn nacxvxn. 

"I nova this temum,*’ add iHsijPMfmna, 
"itis Boliketbetenraoe of one of o#JtMihn 
homMn.” ' '' 

”I am alwa^i^a jgbd, fbc that reason, 
the aommer is sdBoientte advanced to Id hs 
put otrt the orange-trees,” replied Lord Owtte- 
towws. 

It wso shortiy after breakfask and they had 
all strolled out through the open windows. 
The tide of guests bod dbbed away some days 
since, and ihe party vras onee more reduced to 
its former numoecs. 

” Yes,” said Olimida, ** the dear old orange- 
trees and the terra eotta mses go far to height 
the illusion— so long as one avoids looking back 
at the house.” 

” Or round upon the fiindseape,” stogigeated 
Saxon, smiling ; ” for these park trees hre as 
English as the architecture of the house. What 
is the style, Oastletowera ?” 

“ Oh f I don’t know. Elizabethan — ^Tador' — 
English-Gothic. I suppose they all mean the 
same thing. Shall I ent down my poor old 
oaks. Miss Colonna, and plant olives ana poplars 
in their place ?” 

“ Yes, if you will give me the Sahiue for the 
Surrey hills, and an Italian sky overhead.” 

“ 1 would if I could— I wish it were pos- 
sible,” said Castletowers, earnestly. 

“ Nay, i always see them,” replied Olimpia, 
with a sigh. “ 4 see them now— so plainly !” 

“But you Italians never have the mal dc 
pays,” said Saaou. 

“ How can you tell that, Mr. Trcfalden ? I 
think we have*” 

“ No, no. You love your Italy; hut you do 
not suffer in absence as wo suffer. Tiie true 
mal de pays rous in no blood but the blood of 
the Swiss.” 

“You will not persuade me that yon love 
Switzerland belter than we bve Italy,” said 
Olimpia. 

“ But I believe we do,” replied Saxon. 
" Your amor patria is, perhaps, a more intM- 
lecl ual passion than ours. It is bound up with 
your wonderful history, your pride of blood and 
pride of place; hut I cannot help believing that 
we Swiss do actually cherish a more intense 
feclaig for our native soil,” 

“ For the soil ?” repeated Castletowers. 

** Yes, for the clay beneath our feet, and the 

S eaks above our heads. Our mountains are as 
ear to us as if they were living tb^gs, and 
could love us hack again. They enter into our 
inner consciousness. They exorcise a subtle 
inffuenoe upon our miods, and upoB our bodies 
through our minds. They iu% a pdet of our- 
s^es.” 

“ Metaphorically speakise,'” taid the Ettk 
” Their effects axe not metapborioak” i»^plied 
Saxon. 

^at are their effects f" 

“ What we were i^ieMdng just nous— £he 

mal de pays; hoom sidknesiC* 

“ But that Is a tteknesa of the mindi” said 
Olimpia. 
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. , JUtii, ftt alL |ti% liilpl# 

julewil iSe Jtor^ ' •i, 

» &)pti afe M if bj 

» flatif ilie tttwil. ffcwfolWB alwiyl^y^ la 
eitbw U is tiki ini»>tj}*nblp for 

wbiw tibere is ao nDMw Aut« bavA Imtzer- 

iAn{>{iasias ibftt yoair canabt 
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j“,,Tbe iEMi bui#a4 «o«i4 
***Aw Xffw be isbald do aoibiaff of the 
|feiad***»bi«fi be. ** Depend 0» it^ TrefeWcn, this 
» oie # Itksse pi%tty fictioos that everybody 
Dolfovet^ and oObody can prove.” 

"“icy tfenr ^femse," said liadyCSMtIetowcM, 
eassit^ i^e Httle jfrottp as she returned to the 
how!, ^6i®«jfc'Ctel0nta is waiting to speak to 

CokH^ was laaniog over the balustrade at 
w *epd of the tetraee, reading a letter. 
bMkta ttp as tiie EaJfl approached, and said. 


fuie wM goito aware, tos^ that it ibcaobred a 
otttdinjwtfoe to Satoa TaiafoMim. Bod with 
her, an with all cnth<naaatiii» the gteator duty 
iodtodail the teas; aa^ahe tMtewKk that, af- 
it would he tn^c^.wlonK to 'do these 
thin^ for any other ewfLIt ai'shdd ha jpiMRiliea% 
|3(|^ to do them f(Mr3t^, 

11 aho conld not bring becMlf to head 4h(s 
generous heart astray without a stra»le*«if 
she pitied the lad’s fate, and iotctlu^ hwn, 
and shrunk from the nailh that she wts pieced 
to tread*-sho did so by reason of the dnstwart 


U » i f <» > M *■: M *> th ft 4 M tT j flj Itn 


of duty. For, to her, Italy was dut^; and 


when ket fostinel^ve sense (a rfobi afo^ned in, 
as it bad stepped in now, she blamea beiudyr 
bitterly. 


A dk^atoh foom Baldiserotti ! Garibaldi 
m snilea from Genoa in the Fiemoute, and 
Bixio in the Lombardo. The sword is drawn 
at last, and the soabbard thrown away !” 

The jBati’s face flushed with excitement. 

** This is great news," said he. “ When did 
it come P” 

“ With the other Ictteis ; but 1 waited to fell 
it to you whe« your mother was not pieseut.” 

** Does Vaui^an know ?" 

"Not yet. He went to his room when be 
left the mvakfast* table, and 1 have not seen 
him mnee." 

“ What is the strength of the expedition ?” 

** One thousand and siity-seien.” 

"No mote?” 

“ Thousands more ; but they have at present 
no means of transport. This is but an ad- 
vanced guard of tried men; chiefly old Cac- 
edatori. Genoa is iuU of volunteers, all eager 
to endiark.” 

“ I would give ten years from my life to be 
among them," said Castletowers, earaestly. 

The Italian hud lus hand caressingly upon 
the young man’s arm. 

" Pazienza, carb,” he replied. " You do good 
ttervioe here. Come with me to my room. ‘!iraere 
kTwoib for us this moming." 

IMBmi glanced towards Olimpia and Saxon; 

Opened ys lips, as If to speak ; checked jUm* 
adf, and fla^owed somewhat reluotantly. 

ilCJKHI, I 

cBArtEaxxkil a snemnN mososb. *'.]« ^ ,.u. 

_ . something of hmr ekmtement without knowing 

if must be ooneeded that Miss Cdonna had why or wltwefore. 
not made the most of her opportumties. She " I mean that the work do whidh. my fotkcr% 
haA hot 'aetually withdrawn frmn the game ; whole life has bemt givCn is at last b^raw. You 
l)pA ihe baa faded to follow up her first great “ *’ 

mieeeo cfosely as a hem reketant ph^er m^t 
bkMr done. And Yot Sbe meant to act this part 
'Yhioh she had undertaken. She knew that, if 


her that ; and she knew that if she was 'ever to 
act decisivbly, she must act so now.' Wlwn, 
therefore, she found herself alone with Samoa 
on the terrace, she scarcely paused to Brink haw 
she should begb, but plun]^ at onoemtohOr 
task. 

** You «*f4? not think wc love our couahry 
less passionately tliau the Swiss, Mr. Trefaldcn,” 
she said, quickly. “ It needs no mal do pays 
to prove the heart of a people; and 'obeft you 
know us better, you will, I am sure, be. «me of 
the fiist to acknowledge it. In the mean while, 
I cannot be happy till I convince you.” 

" I am glad you think me worm the trouble 
of convmcing,” replied Saxou. 

"How should 1 not? You are a patriot^ 
and a republican.” a 

" That 1 am, heart and soal!^ said Saxon, 
with sparkling eyes. 

"We ougut to have many sympatiiies in 
common." 

" Why, so wo have. The love of country 
and the love of liberty are sympathies in com* 
mon." 

“They should be," replied Olimpia j but, 
alas! between proswrity and adversity tborc 
can be little real feilowsliip. Yount, Ittr. Tre- 
falden, is the happiest country in Europe, and 
mine is the most nuseiable." 

” 1 wish yours were not so,” said Saxon, 

“ Wish, instead, that it may not remain so ! 
Wish tliat womed’s tears and biave men’s Ueod 
may not be shed in vain; nor a whole noople be 
trodden back into slavery for want oi a little 
timely help in the moment of tiieir Mmost 
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I w doume it45i? yowf' repl?^fed; 


. JBfdiutiful as fabe m faU turnfas, Saxoa bad 
jDnm am Oli«|d« OolcHkoa look so beaatiM as 
is})e« site spoke tbMe vordi> He almort lost 
im sfam o£ wbwt she said, in Ids admuration 
Qp ht>i^« looked vliile sayjns it. He stam- 
amcred sometlung ttoiutelllgfdde, mi sbe ve&t 
00 . 

“Garibaldi Has sa;3od for Palermo nttb aa 
adrsoeed gnand. Volanteers are poujrii^ into 
Genoa irom Venice si4 Milan. Bubsoriptions 
are Wfag, raised on all handa— in Bngland, in 
Pomce, in Belgiaro, in America, A month 
hence, and South Italy vill he free, or doubly 
ebiuneA Jn the meanwhile we need help; and 
for that Wp Wo look to every lover of liberty, 
ton are a lover of liberty— you are a citisen 
of a model repubUo. What will you do for 
a#P“ 

'* ^ell me what to do, and I will do it,” said 
Saxon., 

‘‘Nwf 5 I might ask too much.” 

“You cannot ask more than I will gladly 

^nt.”, 

Olimpia turned her dazzling smile upon him. 

** Beware!” said she. “I may take you at 
your word. This cause, remember, is more to 
me timn life; mid the men who enlist in it arc 
my brothers.” 

Alas 1 for Saxon’s inTumerability, and his 
cou&iu’s repeated oautious ! Aiiu ! for his pro- 
mises, his good resolves, and his government 
stook! He was so far gone, that he wopld 
have shouldm'ed a musket and stepped into 
the ranks at that moment, to please Miss 
Colouma 

"Timae men,” she continued, “want every- 
thifag that goes to make a soldier — save 
vafour. They are content to accept i»uvation; 
but they wan neither live without food, nor 
light without arms, nor cross from shore to 
shore without means of transport. So take 
heed, Ms. Trefalden, how you offer more than 
you are prepared to give. I might say— do 
you love liberty well enough to supply some 
thousands of brave men with bread, ships, 
and muskets; and then, what would be your 
answer ?” 

ISwon draw a bknk cheque from his purse, 
and laid it on the natapot against whioh she was 
leaning. He would liavo knelt down and laid it 
«t *01 feet in owm day, bat tliat he had sense 
' enhugh left to teel how supremriy ludbrons the 
prrformfanoe would faq. 

‘•^TlMao is my answer,” be said. 

Mias Ootonfals heart gave a great lean of 
triumph, and the colour flashed Up into hor face. 
Shfa ’took fa tiny pmmihoase &om bier watohicimin 
—a mors toy of gold and jewela*-aud hastily 


“ Tor Avt Mr. 3E*fa&ldwi ?” , i * . 

Sfaxoil was domb. He feared he had offraulMl 
her. He tremhied ah his temerity, ftnd did dot 
dare tO hft his eyes to her ffaCe. 

Finding he made iu> answer, she spoke ngsia, 
in a soft, trenmlotts tone, tirift voidd me 
turned rite head of St. Kevan himseir. 

" Why for me f What am I, that yoa should 
do more few me than yOu wonld do for my 
country P” , 

“I— I would do anything for yoa,^' fidtfcred 
Saxon. ' i 

“ Are yon sure of that P” 

** Aa sure as that 1 . . . .” 

The young man elteeked himself. He wonld 
have said, "as that 1 fore you,” hat be 
lacked courage to pronounce the word^ Mias 
Colonna knew it, however, as well as if he had 
said it. 

" Would you jump into the sea for me, like 
SoIuUcris diver P” she asked, with a sadden 
change of mood, and a laugh hke a peal of 
silver bells. 

" That I would !” 

"Or in among the fighting lions, like the 
Count deLoige?” 

"I know nothing about the Count do Iiorge; 
but I would do for you all that a brave man 
dare do for a lady,” replied Saxon, boldly. 

" Thanks,” she said, and her smile became 
graver as she spoke. “ 1 think you mean what 
vou sly.” 

"Ido. Indeed I do!” 

"I believe It. Some day, perhaps, I shall 
put you to the proof.” 

With this, she gave him her hand, tmd he*» 
scarcely knowing what he did, but feeling that 
bo would cheerfully march up to a battery, or 
jump out of a balloon, or he down in the path 
of an express train for her sake — kissed it. 

And then ho was so overwhelmed by the 
knowledge of what he had done, that be scarcely 
noticed how gently Mias Colonna withdrew her 
hand from his, and turned away. 

He watched her across the terrace. She did 
not look back. She went thonghtfully forward, 
thoughtfully and slowly, with her hands clasped 
loosdy together, and her head a little betttj 
but her bearing was not that of a porfara 
in anger. When she liad passed into thfi 
house, Saxon drew a deep breath, and stood for 
a moment irresolute, i’rescntly hO swttng him- 
self lightly over tlie^parqiet, swd pltuiged into 
the park. 

His head was in ft whirl ; and ho wandered 
about for the first half-hoar or so, in a tumult 
of raptoi-ous wonder and exaltatiun-Htod then 
lie suddenly reminnbered thnt he had bioken his 
promise to Willifam Trefalden. 

In the mean whBe, Olimpia went np to h(v 



THBOJfBD UPON IfiOllNS. 


iune bcoasal^jiKjiuidedf Ooft wwpKrbta* 
B«^ito JuDMc, proved «trali|r to 


emito JUDMc, provea enqngft lo 

Whobveb. TcigHS ill Meiieo is tUroned upon take and keep ^he du'PeitiQg lafluvitoe tlint 
thoma. And wHy ? 5^ crop of troablea augtt have saved tke state. He snwtp* away. 


ill that Uni waa not of its oro peopie^S by a lavr bearing hw own name^ bocmao it 
sowing. It nras made subject eentaries ago 1o was of his proposing and snpporti)^ hi 
the least HWal of European monarchies ? for legislature^ all the privde^ that atnppved 
Iteee hmadrefi years benring^-as New Spam noWe or ecoleMiatic frpm tnei* slnne hi the 
— ntbld monaardij^e name, and governed by it responsibihtjes of aU good citmeus, said madd 
lanpati imuiirial porhunples of des^mtic restriction them, like their neighoours, answmdblc tw the 
^ tdnpMPi and state : with trade m shackles ; law. He beljied to give his eonnhiy » free 
with a dominant privileged clergy ; and with constitution ; he at last made known to the 
uaeguai laws that ^nnd the common people body of the people wherein a reaaonahlo hbexty 
whOcth^protectedthe nobility in every duco- consists; he broke, after a long and painm 
tion aipdwt burdem aid responsibilities. After struggle, the disturbing power ^thooBWhjiup- 
very many years the failure of force at the heart held evil liaditinns of the centuries of despotlBin; 
of that decrepid despotism enabled the fair he was begmning to make ttaide free and develop 
opmatry to shake it^f free, and it broke loose the resources of the land, 
into independmoe, with a social system formed But that beaten party of the prieatn and 
Euid set by oentnnes of pressure in the old de- nobles,' shorn of privileges inconsisi^t with the 
apotio nuould. Free, but perplexed at heart, life of a free state, regarded only ita own mean 
wtth & dominant aristocracy of pnests inter* interests, and sank so low m to seek the tcsto> 
fused with its aociid system, and unwilling to ration of its power by the ruin of its oottnitry. 
idbate njot of their supremacy ; oveigrown also Joined by some foreigs^taradm's who expect pay* 
wi^ an order of nobles unwilling to give up menl of divers sorts of extortionate idauns to be 
one o! the exclusive privileges tr an smitted to wrung under compulsion from the aiGUoted 
them from tho middle ages under a despotic people ; self - seeking speeuiaiors who may 


government, to this hour medimval in many of proat largely by thrusting out of court the 
Its ttraditaoUft and its usages. Mexico then scrutiny of jumicc-— tiwse beat^ combatmats 
hawing fredd itself from foreign rule, but suffer* for personal immusities and privUeges, made 
ing from ihe cjGfrcts of the long tyranny, pro- false representations to a remote state under 
OMded Ihrongh inany a throe of internal strife military despotism, knowing that the remote 
to put out the despotic element from its own state is deafroos for itsuwndomeiidie reasons to 
sooM system. There could be no sound libertv find cheap and showy foreign occi^atioa fw its 
till raw was done, but it wonld be found diffl* troops. They asenoe all the mtsntle m tho 
cult to do while the organised strength of the pa8t-»-nii8rulc of their own breedaig*-d!0 tho 
party holding undne ptivQeges enabled it to native governroen# that had just tdmanidi^ovpr 
nwotralfre thereffiorts of the people, who, in the it, and that rakd, peacefidiy at last, withthe 
fifit paadiottilto untrained enjoyment of a nope consent of a contented people. Th^ statod 
of inlk^G^^Mdbaefi, desired to achieve for them* falsely to the foreign deapotmei, that this native 
selves a freedom like that of a great and strong goveentaeat was not ral^ with conse^ eC 
repiddus lyinff mi the borders of their land people $ but that a foreijm^^>^yi If' » were,to 
the ftwnpi^ and confusion of tt» civU land in war against such gOTernment, wmidd bp 
sttifh between thole nmtagonist interests which haded W the people as aelivetor, ITicfrMdiei, 
had to he brought into accord, when every they wdd, wdi be easy, ai^ they wiE be ehelip. 
ndjOitaiy idaef or fighting adyentmrer, whose som For thu is a rtoh kna, with adver and gi^d an 
had boett''«orrnptiM by the infinenoes inherited the very parth of it, and the 'mh^ iw w-e«8& 


frmnaUmgagoof despothmiiWMim^^ guarantoeto toeooiidqi»erm^thaii^cw»«^^ 

for himieir power and wealth at Ids country's will be the richer ratnlr tlM iho' poelts* lor the 
ehd^the sttongndighboiaingr^biiuhcld out conquest. So the frge^ iusapm’iMm tMoptod 
ifih.hand in Mndernteni instead of help, to rend to error by like bopei, 
atiilidt to rescnc, ThnswelmdtheoiMmttyof and win not repeim an a 
a pit^c with high aspirations towards freedom, ailiei bat the men wdio hadliM ^ che 
wiblipiybt toh!|imitiiray8,notwslyttoabled|io ritato ^fuAtm 
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'to Af^wuii iwpd $/mm 
!tt imam jMjpite lyii&atit. m mimifm. 


*ir}«V whaa s^i 


to WM» * 

b«y«*tk4 tte (wa# W &«idawdtt|>OJ^ 
strcol^, 0 idiol& Ib dae 4in!e wnu? 

B«t 9V6iL«lK»aU ao it^ 

ofMSe Mtd mamyiirnkt ttAse $tsm tovas and 
holdiliaai s» ki^ m bs^netaiwaQgB.'waEe la 
l!je stwete. ‘Tfai^xww vmkik aim to keep 
posaeaakiA d kterTtoiag eoaatry, or of 
town or cotw^ in mwdt of (be ontljr^ land, 
wheare Ufce natriot leader still rennuned tke 
centra t&» xuBimr««ading fight for iudepen' 
denoe. 

Thoe it in tibat a country oursed for oeniuries 


isnae a mweel of its royaily 'k* dress and forward 
to the distant laud as a mock emperor with a 
stage property throne and crown. And the 
domestic traiton of that land have been found 
to he, and have at last been treated as, the ill- 
conditioned curs they are, by the forei^ersto 
whom their vain pretensions have proved as in- 
tolerable as tlmy were to their own countrymen. 
And the people who are subject to that military 
deimotism, and from whose country it has been 
so Mally borrowed, regret as they may the lives 
of tbeir sons sacrificed and tlie good money that 
has been, taken ibmm their pockets by their 
master to be spent on an ill deed. That master 
of theirs, too, says in hiadieart that be bas been 
befooled. But what is done is done, and the 
spilt blood most be worked up into rose-colour 
point for the appeasing if not for the content- 
ing of his arnrt and bis people. 

It was tbclreach omporor whom Ibedcfeated 
faction and some speoolating traders blinded 
with false infotmabon and misled into that 
iuvasioaof Mesiao Which has attained a nominal 
suociess rmirasenicd in the getting &om the 
bouse of the Austrian emperor, tho loan of a 
royal dummy, to be dressod up as an emperor 
and sent to Mcaiioo. 

This act has counted the attention of the Old 
'WfuM and the New. Its ormseqaencos are 
looked forward to with interest. They cannot 
be xemato, and a little fuller knowledge of the 
history of which we have just tidma out the 
pitk may make it easier to understand them 
ri^t% Whan come. 

rf ^ 

was >ft rteh and vigorous race in 
illoxieo whna Oortea made his. fomous raid of 
oomfimst'imMdy lhrm» hundred and fifty years 
,ago. Their n^nens efwdied» nud Ckwtea. the 
moat boauttful m. Spaaa : tmd their capita^ he 
eai4>fi)s ^^the moert beaafiftd thhig in the 
wroidv'* Bttfc.i’^oagh had skaiiedwcdMirs 
ift jjpdd AM flihrer, mmsti/sy was gold-dust 

m gednit unrar k ifxm of « T, jmcl poeoa 


W«Mm‘meiuded buBcting by the {mupl tk , 
a test irntmuGe, he4 on his 4 oiom^&( tol''" 
go thsmigh n ehmrp retmuder of the ^ 

inoidKOt to power. B^e was kepi for a y«sr 
or two ih tifo lemple upon short aftowaaos^ 
comforts a vmy long rmdomuag of srayers 
and eam^ce^ and, when he overshot mmssif, 
i hod guards osar him/ whuprifiked'ms Ws and 
I arms trttii thoms, bidding him awidco, tor he 
: did not mater on his charge to sleep, hnt that 
he might waid^over his people. Thus thorns 
were associated very early with the drown of 
Mexioo. 

The Spaniards found Mexioo a lederatiott'Of 
three kingdoms; namely, that of the Awieos, 
with its capital TenocbtiUan ^exiOo) ; ihM of 
I the AcoUmans, whose king lived at Tescuco i 
and the small kingdom of Tlacopan. Tim name 
of Mexioo was probably derived from Mexitii, 
one of the names of the Aztec god of war, at 
the inauguration of whose tenipli^ thirty-threo 
years before the amval of Cortez, sevraty Wiow- 
sand victims — prisoners of war, miminals, rntd 
I rebels, saved up in various imrU of the empire 
I — were sacrificed. Many traits of humanity 
were blended with (his cruel supers! itioa of the 
desire of the gods for blood, aw the great effi- 
cacy of bbod m sacrifice, lii the story of the 
Conquest of Mexico, the Mexicans seem to have 
been bcitci Christians than the Spaniards, We 
gladly remember the mild answer of Guatemoziii 
to a suffering coropanion when their fi»t were 
rubbed with oil aud roasted, to extort confes- 
sions of the whereabout of gold. The king’s 
companbn bitterly lamriiled and complaiued, 
to wmch Gualemozin only answereds “And am 
1 taking my pleasure m a bath ?” But if the 
Spaniards were cruel, what pluck they had! 
When gunpowder ran short and sulphur was 
wanted to make more, it was suggested that 
there must be sulphur in tho oratcac of ti)e . 
volcano of f opocapotl. Bivo men wore sent to 
see. They chmbed to the top of the mountain 
whicli for the next three centuries remained in- 
accessible to man, as it had been before. They 
found at tlie top in the eternal snow a gulf a 
thousand feci deep, at the bottom of whicdi 
burnt a bluish llamo sending up hot pestibuUal 
vapours ; they oast lota winch of them shouM 
be let down by a cord to explore tiiat fifiiy 
gulf for tbo sulphur j the man who draw 
lot went down in a basket, found sd^blw 
at a depth of four hundred feet, and a<|0i|iia4 
his supply. ’ 

The spirit of roligious intolerawjc, a^«|^g 
in Spain, directed doathigs with the Mexieens 
by their new oonqueim. Tha IiMwsitliwi 
never was so merdtes^ as thmt. Kqt long 
since hod died the Grand Inquisitor 
mada, who, hosides bumihg M e%3r many 
thousands who escaped his mutch, h^ oammd 
the buruiug ahye of nbo filiousand persons. 
SpMa was producing w Alva, I’lance waa tend- 


so fAiigttftt 10, X66is*3 , rcoa^ttetedby 


ii^ towaV^f Battho)^^ 

fl^4H«^1at;^'6n';t}ie;Sp^ 

atowri; Ks the ini^t ^vo&iictiyt of the Spi^ish 
oo3(ohies it Mple' attention. At ;&8t,^ the 
T^ amonff th6 e^bmfmg 

SpaaiafAs in steeple slavery. M» ■ Gasas niade 
hi8 showing the eflfects of sdeh a systeni, ; 

that while liivtlie islands it ;; 
remainedi in Mexico it was replaced by a system 
, of a^dom. Qronps of families^ Ohlted encomi- 

* enS^/Wcrc allotted for employment in 

services fay Spanish soldiers, Ijawyera, colonists j 
of mark, and clergy, the religious orders being, 
of course, endoM^ed witii a considerable wealth 
in these families of serfs. T8e system was 
abolished fay Kihij Charles the Third of Spain, 
but the root of it proved ineradicable. The 
same king abolished the opjjressive local mayors, 
ancl divi^d the laud into twelve larger districts, 
eiclv under the Care of an iutendaut, But the 
intiindaut was represented in each district by a 
“ sub-delegate,*’ who was no improvement upon 
the old-fashioned mayor. He was forbidden to 
tradc^ because trading would tempt to oppres- 
sion, but was left to live as he couid, without a 
salary. Deriving all his income from fees, this 
official created vexations of the people, op- 
pressed the poor, acted in connivance with 
those who could pay him well, and thus trafficked 
injustice. ^ . 

At tlie beginning of the century, in Spanish 
Mexico, Humboldt found the natives, miscalled 
Indians, protected against fraud by being made 
unable to ooutract legally for any sum above a 
pound, and therefore, except their caciques or 
nobles, who had been left free from the first, 
unable to thrive by trading. This was a truly 
Sj>anish notion of 3?rotection, meant as such, 
though horribly oppressive. The Indians pg^id 
annual tribute, but they were not, slaves, and, 
better off than their neighbours of Peru, they 
liad been exempted from forced labour in the 
niines. The people of mixed blood, descended 
from Indians and whites, and a few from 1 ndians 
and negroes, wore classed into castes and legally 
degraded. They paid tribute, and, being allowed 
to trade with the whites, found little reason to 
respect them. Those poo])le of mixed race 
in thei bid Spanish American colonies— the 
I Mestijos — are more vigorous and able than 

either of the pura races, Spanish or American, 
whence they proceed. So manifest is their 
I sapeiioV ability, th^it the future of what wius 
Once Spanish America is supposed by some to 
{ await, in course of time, their fashioning. 

! The Indians, or what iv.mained"of tlic original | 
people, of Mexico, were forced by the forms of 
Spanish protection, and disposed* by nature, to 
remain apart fiom the conquerors in villages of 
tfaeir own* The caciques also, though free, 
preferred to live with their own people as heads ] 
villages, 4 ud simply, making uo 

d^Jig^rous : oiqday of any wealth they might 
pbssbss.; long after the conquest they were i 
ahead of their conquerors in care of education, | 
aM, founded a college for themselves in thej 
i Troiftbiscah tiohyent of Santiago de Tlatalolco. 1 


'aftbr *^pyte)K*'pre- 
Bidad- . it but, the 

Sj^niards ' aagit woh 

a^iiist over';: whom 

ruled. 

iestafalishmttht of otfabiii'^igiA^pirey 
end of the Mt cohtmw caci^^uO of 

Btiefala went to Madrid, where he spent years 
id vain endeayours to persuade the autlioritics 
to ' establish a College for Iiulihtts^ his native 
city,. Tims the native raob^^as degraded while 
tlifi half-breeds were oppressed, ami the Spanish 
rule Over Mexico was near ;its end When the 
Bishop of Michoacan reported the trOq state of 
things to 'the home government, sayingi “ What 
i attachment to the government Cap there be in 
‘ the Indian Who is despised and degraded, wh6 
is almost without property, and v^ithout hope 
; of bettering his condition ? He Is attached to 
social life by a tie which offers to him no advW 
tage. Your majesty must not believe tliat the 
fear of chastisement will alone suffice to pre- 
serve peace in this country ; , there must be 
other and stronger motives. If the new laws 
which Spain awaits with impatience do not re- 
gulate the positions of Indians and of coloured 
people, the influence of the clergy, however 
great it may be over these unfortunate^ crea- 
tures, will not be able to retain them in the 
I submission and the respect due to their sove- 
reign.’’ 

The expected reforms never came. Even the 
Creoles, or Spaniards of unmixed blood but born 
in Mexico, had no political liberties or rights. 
It was not in the nature of the Spanish gbvern- 
meui to give even to Spaiii^’s own children sudh 
gifts as were enjoyed in the New World by 
colonists from every other land. While the 
English colonists were thriving by action upon 
principles of civil liber iy, the colonists of Spain 
were under tutelage of a country that sought to 
rule absolutely by weakening and dividing those 
under her sway. The several colqnuis of Spain 
in America were also carefully isolated, lest they 
might combine to break their bonds. Nothing 
could be printed til! it had run the gauntlet , of 
both civil and ecclesiastical censorslup; nothing 
about America might be printed without license 
of the Council of the Indies. Clavij^cro’s in- 
offensive History of Mexico, written lOr Spain, 
had to be published in Italy, translated iittp 
Italian. If license had been | 5 pt for its jnifalioa-i 
tion in Spain, special, penmssion wpuld . hayp 
been requited for the sending out of any 
to the colonies. As for works of imagination, 
they were contraband, as vain fiction and id]^ 
talcs. Ships sailing to the colonies wpre teq%eu 
to have inscribed On their register the contents 
of every book they curried. ' Bcclcsiastical and 
civil ofiicers met every ship on its to in- 

spect the books. And then caine tfae 
-by the Inquisition. ; ’o. 

It was in the same jedous prdlcctive hpfrit 
that the home government soi^ht to guard itself 
from all danger of local patriotiam, by giving 
trust and affice only io Spaniards wfao had, Wen 
born in Spain, md ptong aps^t, Wder 
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‘tio$e bofjii h Mexico wlfo imglirt 'be 
su»p^ot0(J 'of pi0:ticttUr affection for 
oj their ^blrth* Spaniard?? bom In, Spalin 
tee from all others, as a rnliiig oiiate. 

involved often the establishment pf n iinri- 
sioM of caste between a JEatber and Hs children, 
j and ont off fifom rihildren tW hope of following 
an the ;?tcps of their fathers as servants of the 
state. The Creoles, tanght by the priests, and 
not Suffered so oHioh as to see a book in which 
the existence of SuOh a thing as political liberty 
I was njentiqaed, could earn money by mining or 
I domesliO trade (the foreign trade was restneted 
I by incredible absurdiU«^ of protective dibciplinc), 
and they could buy wdth^ their money titles or 
commissions in the militia, a favourite extrava- 
gance tliat turned every thriving shopkeeper 
into a captain or colonel, who might even be 
seen placidly weigliiug out sugar in full regi- 
mentals. The only tiling iliat the Spani&li go- 
I vernment could not discover how to do for the 
I protection of the native Mexicans, was to root 
I out the banana, w^hich, it w^as argued, by securing 
J food to the poor, made them lazy. As it would 
have renuired a large and very costly army 
I of officials to secure this exlirpal ion of food,! 
it was proposed and desired but not accom- 
plished. 

I But let the Spanish despotism do what it 
would, these people could not be kqil to the 
last from hearing of the existence iu the world 
of other desirable things than tlie company of 
priests and women, with money, titles, and fine 
I cloihos. The independence of our North 
American colonics, and the power and honour 
tlial came of it, could not be kept a secret. 
Foi bidden books were brought in over the land 
frontier. New^s of tl«e French revolution and 
the emotions that belonged to it could not be 
kept out of Mexico. Agitation was tlie con- 
5C(|uence, and Spain justified increase of the 
commotion by the way bhe took for its repres- 
sion, The Spanish authorities saw revolt in 
every effort after better knowledge, of w^hatcyer 
sort, and prohibited the establishment of printing 
offices iu towns of from forty to fifty thouband 
inhabitants. 

The ffrowtU of an indolent clergy had been so 
rapid, that before the middle of the seventeenth 
OCnttiry, Philip the Pourth was prayed by the 
muniejpaUty of Mexico to check the indefinite 
increase iu the number of monks and nuiLs, to 
limit the amount of property held by convents, 
and prevent them irom acquiring more; for 
already they had possession of the greater part 
of the territorial domains, acquhed by gifts or 

i mrehase*^ Let thete be no more bishops sent 
rotn Spain, ^ or ordained iu Mexico. Already 
there were in the country six thousand priests 
• who had nothing tod6. And Jot there be fewer 
church holidays, jnrbmotmg-— rather more surely 
than the bananas~idleness among the people. 
When the Spanish yoke was about to be thrown 
pSf ten thousand monks aud nuns lield property, 
rm and persohal, equal to half the value of! 
all ‘ the real propOf^ty of tlic country. There I 
; was also a heavy annual levy of tithes. The j 


‘ weaith was divided most mieqftally among its 
^ hoJders.^ An archbishop or bishop iOKlyk be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand wunds a 
, year. A priest of an Indian village, aOing the 
real missionary work for which the churcK wm 
founded, might get between twenty and thirty i 
pounds a year. The great pri^ses were, with | 
rarest exception, all given to priests born in m 
S pain; the parish priests on small pay were i 
Mexican -born Spaniards, Creoles, and often ' 
Indians. For this reason the^ inferior clergy 
has been throughout the later history of Mexico 
on the side of the patriots, while tlie high dig- i 
nitaries have Upheld — reckless of Mexican in- 
terests and caring only tor their own — the old > 

disorder of things. All priests, as well as tlie ; 
military class, had ‘^fueros” or extraordinary j 
privih'ges which exempted' them froUi judgUicnt, » 
even upon questions of debtor and ci editor, be- 
fore courts whose members were not of their { 
own body. In course of time, the civil power 
had acquired a right of hearing criminal charges I 
against priests,* after their ecclesiastical su- < 
penors had degraded them and given tliem up » 
to the secular arm ; but in no case could the law j 
proceed to judgment so effective that a bishop 
might not neutralise its action. 

So matters stood with the Mexicans when, in 
the year eighteen hundred and eight, they hcai'd | 
that Napoleon was become master of Spain. [ 
First came, under the lead of the pure Spanish j) 
chiefs, ail outburst of sympatJiy with the mis- )| 
foi tunes of the outcast Bouibon. But the 
Mexican-born population, tliat !uid been ruled i 
by the sole will of the i^ovprv‘ign, when that 
sovvi’cigu abdicated were without a master, aud 
they seized then on the idea of a national sove- ^ 

rciguty. In the capital city of Mexico the new ^ 

ideas associated with this term in Iho states of 
America, aud part of Europe, w’^ere become fami- 
liar, and the Ayuutainicnto, or local council^ of 
Mexico, wT.nt in state to the viceroy, professing 
attachment to the House of Bourbon, but, iu 
the name of New Spain, asking for the convoca- 
tion of a National Asbcmhiy." The viceroy re- 
ferred the question to his imperial council, the 
Audiencia of Mexico, aud this body, composed i 
exclusively of natives of Spain — Us members 
^ being even, as a condition of their membership, I 
forbidden to marry iu Mexico — strongly resisted. 

But the Ayuntamiento held to its requesi, and 
the viceroy, Iturrigaray, resolved to comply 
with it. Whereupon he was one night seized 
in his bed by three hundred of the pure Spanish 
party, and confined with his two sons m the 
prisons of the Inquisition; his wife and his 
other children being imprisoned in a convent. 

An obscure soldier, who happened to bo the 
senior among the Spanish officers, wars placed in 
the vioeroj alty, but he proved so blunt a tool that 
in a few months he was removed, and the Arch- 
bisliop of Mexico put in bis place. The arch- 
bishop, in turn, gave way to the rule of the Audt- 
encia itself, until the arrival of a new viceroy from 
Spain* Meanwhile, this body Spani$h-boi‘si 
rulers was bauisliing and imprisoning inflacuitial 
Mexicans, exhorting Spaniards to organise them- i 
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selves iirto al^d Jautas* ax^dl^aughtilysaid, that 
•wiiilo there was a cobbler isi Castile or a unh iu 
lift MaaehMhere trould always be a tuler for 
Ei^eseiitatioBs in fatour of the im> 
jrisoiied Tioetoy were met with insult* The 
^stattlms stung into active assertion 
of thMr lights, and there was division of the 
Jtatd'teto iwo Ijostile parties of Spaniards, nick- 
named ‘"^Gachupines,' and of Mexicans, who 
ootnmonly called Americans, and also, from 
ft certain convent where the Virgin, as Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, was worshipped as special 
protectress of tlic country, were called “Gua- 
dAlttpcs/’ 

Now, at this time there was a parish nriest 
in the small town of Dolores, a town almost 
entirely peopled by Indians, who loved his 
country, and had laboured with intelligence to 
help liis poor parishioners. He had taught 
them to Dreed silkworms and cultivate the 
vine. But protectionist Spain demanded that 
in Mexico no wine should be drunk that had not 
come from the mother country ; an order came, 
therefore, for the plucking tip of the vines round 
about Dolores, and they were plucked up. The 
parish priest, who was' named Hidalgo— or, in 
full, Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla — a native 
of Gtmnaxunto, and then shiv years old, rc- 
eolved that liis vines should bear fruit, and good 
fruit. He formed plans of revolt, which weie 
disclosed to tlie t^paniards wlicn one wdio had 
joined in them, bting at the point of death, told 
ftll to his confessor. There were arrests, and 
Miguel Hidalgo was to be arrested, but the 
danger, instead of unnerving him, hurried him 
on to immediate action. Joinecl by Captain 
Alltmde, a young Oreolc, cantam of the forces 
in the neighbouring town or San Miguel, the 
parish priest of Dolores raised the flag of inde- 
pendence, and dowu came the streams of Indians 
from the niountamb to join in the following, as 
the little army of indcpendciico inarched from i 
San Miguel to Zalaga. It was the fierce crowd i 
of an opprcKSsed, warm-blooded people, and its 
march was not untainted with the cruelty of 
passion. Twenty liKuisand strong, it reached 
jGuanaxuato, where the Spaniards refused to 
mutendcr; the town was taken, and Hidalgo 
would have striven in vain, if he did strive, to 
repress the ensuing massacre and plunder. But 
property i>f Spaniards, as a rule, was confiscated 
ana divided by Hidalgo among hia trooj>s, and 
it is difficult to say whether he may not have 
been willing to strike terribly at once to make 
the stroke swift and efTectual. But the Indians 
~lhe old population— were tuoso who 

fought cruelly; they had small respect even fur 
Creoles ; and tlieir warfare, with the dijead of 
some possible issues of if, drove nmny of tlie 
rich Creoles to the Snanish side. The arch- 
^shop excommuuioatca the whole rebel army. 

led the ti’oopa that were to fight it, 

^ was beaten at Las Cruces. Hidalgo 
on ioVards Mexico, but, after halting 
II fm days before the town, with fatal besi- 

?fsidc. An army, Under Don Felix 
II lltma Oallejft, eent m pursuit, beat Hidalgo’*® 

i 



forces lit Aeoleo, tkoogh tke XndisfRs 
oaly to© rcckiesdlf, tashing at tie vei^ taowths 
of the enemy's giui»,aal tfarastkig ihoir stmw 
hats mto the rattzelea. They retired, and were 
pursued iido Guamuato, whofin OUejO, delibo* 
rateiy butchered in the ireal tn^unTO fourteen 
thousand men, vomen, and ohildroa. Ihe army 
of TCTolt fell then upon Guadalanara, where its 
forces 'were broken, and CaUqa's orders wioo 
“to psierminate the people of every town or 
vilh^ that shoved signs of adhetenee to the 
rebels.” There were men enough to entry on 
tlu 5 fight vitli Spaiu, but they wanted ams and 
ammunition, and lUdalgo was about to sail to 
the United States for these, when he was be- 
trayed into the hands of the Spaniards, de- 
graded from the priesthood, given over to the 
secular arm, and shot at Chihuahua in July of 
the year eighteen hundred and eleven. 

X'hcn followed a year of diffused civil war, 
during which the party of independence formed 
a juuta, or central government, of five members, 
chosen by a largo body of respectable landed 
propriet ors. The people of the afllieted country, 
at a congress of Chipalzingo, made in moderate 
terms tlieir last demands— which were burnt 
by the hangman — of a representative nasemhly, 
and equal rights in Mexico for Spaniards and 
Mexicans. 

Then rose np another country onrate, Morclo*i, 
who held a commission under Hidalgo. There 
was again army against army. Morelo.s was 
besieged in Cuautla, till a rat there was worth 
a dollar, and a cat woifh six dollars, as mertt. 
But he and all his forces contrived an escajm, 
wilh the loss of only seventeen men. Then 
Calleja spent his fury with atrocious cruelty 
ujwn llic helpless citizens of Cuautla, while 
Morelos was capturing Orizaba and Oaxaca. 

At Oaxaca a brave youth, in face of the enemy, 
swam (he moat around the tower, and cut the 
rope of the drawbridge, over which, when it 
fell, the victorious insurgents marched. Another 
young Mexican chief, whoso father had been one 
of the seventeen taken during the escape from 
Cuautla, offered to return three hundred pri- 
soners in exchange for the old man. The offer 
was refused, and the old man was sliot ; upon 
which the young soldier sot all his prisoners 
free, lest he might be tempted to a cruel ven- 
geance. Morelos carried on th* struggle for 
tour years, and was at last taken by General 
Concha, when remaining in a mountain pass 
with a small devoted band, to keep the Spanish 
army at bay while tho members of tlm Mexican 
congress were being escorted to a place of eafety. 
“My life,” he said, “is of little consequence, if 
the congress be saved. My race was nm wlien 

I saw an independent govramment established.” 
After a stout resistance, when he was left fight- 
ing almost alone, Morelos was tsken prisoner, 
and he was shot in December, eighteen nundred 
and fifteen, his last prayer being, “If I haive 
done well. Lord, thou kaowesi it. If ill, to Thy 
infinite Jnercy I eomroeud ttiy soul/’ 

For more years tlie stnigrie was conthltiod. 

It had in Sevier Mina, who^was in revolt 
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agaiMt of tfao W&cAi* 

Diai^* ;aii Bpiwiiw W leader ; hut th>o . 

-disiro^w 'hW' birth*s. -eii'kcts ..ad 'be lioo' 

wa kt lali shot. -Tbiift wain No- 

vcOa;b<Bft^ ^hodred wd seireuteenj and 

the i^viceroy^ WMa imm then irus Apodaca, 
wrote to Spaa of the pacify- 

ing news we now md in the itoniteur) that 
Mexico >(ras faitWul to the Spanish crown, which 
need not send aho^er soldier to his aW. And 
the viceroy proceeded to entrust to Colonel 
Iturbide, a OreoK the duty of proclaiming at 
the head of the troops the re-establishment of 
the absolute authority of the king. 

Itwrbide M begun a selfish career as a 
brillitot soldier, by joining in efforts to over- 
turn the rule of Spain ; then he had gone in 
private augter to the Spanish side, and beaten 
the Mexicans in battles, besides winning the 
clergy with professions of resolve to expiate the 
excesses of his former life by a rigid course of 
penance and mortification. Therefore the vice- 
roy trusted him as a safe iiisirument of Spanish 
despotism. But the use he made of the eight 
hundred men entrusted to him was to win them 
to his design, then issue at the little town of 
Iguala, in Februfiry, eighteen ^fcweuty-one, a 
scheme of independence, called the Plan of 
Iguala. This was carefully devised to bid for the 
union of parties who had comniou inlerosts 
against Spain, with the three guai-antecs of abo- 
lition of caste, Mexican independence, and the 
establishment of the Homan Catholic religion. 
The crown was to be offered to the King of 
Spain, and, on his refusal, to some other member 
orthe reigning family. Exactly six months after 
its date, on the twenty -fourth of August, 
eiglitcen ’twenty-one, a new Sjumish viceroy, 
O’Donojti, meeting Iturbide at Cordova, there 
accepted for .Spidn the terms of the Plan 
of Iguala, and the revotutiou was accotn- 
pUshed. 

Iturbide became president of a regency of 
five, llie Spanish Cortes scouted the treaty of 
Cordova, and in the following May, Iturbide. 
attained his object, and was dcclaixjd by his 
army Emperor of Mexico, as Augustine the 
Eirst. 

He reigned t<5n months, gave himself imperial 
airs, and was about to remove his friend, General 
Santa Anna, from the government of Vera Cruz, 
when Santa Anna turned upon him, and pro- 
claimed a republic by what was called the Act 
of C,asB-J|at% in which two other gmiorals took 
vpth him- Iturbide, deserted by his fol- 
oWers, abdicated, and was furnished with a 
vessel to tajte him to Heghorn and a yearly 
peimon of five thousand, pounds. But he >vas 
to die if he set foot n^ain in Mexico, He did 
return, in character -pt a Pole, was discovered, 
and then it fell to im turn to be shot, 

. To toll of all that happened after the de- 


j)f Spaukh despotism between 
jthe rime of or Augustine the 

en^pemr of itiexico, who sot himself over his 
eoun^’s tib>erties, and that of MaximilW the 
Second, a foreigner net again by foreigners ovefr j 


tk0 liberricB of Mexico, and since 

Iturbide who has ventured m 
M^ican thor»s, would be a long sfofyv f 
thing of it, however, we maytOie 
for tellihg. The old Aztec king, we have 
had a probationary rime, during which, if :fee 
slept, his guards pricked his legs and arms 
the* tljorns of the metl, or maguay, wliich arc 
like pins, to rou^ him to a sense of his position. . 
But the Mexioma thorns whioh now prick any 
despotic would-be ruler of that land are not like 

E ins, they are like swords* During the interval 
ctween the two emperors, confusion, has come 
of the stmggle of the chief clergy and other 
privileged men to keep their fmros^ or exemp- 
tions from responsibility before common tri- 
bunals, and the other rights tha^ .ingrained in 
the old social system, bad survived the revolu- 
tion. It was a law introduced by Juarez, and 
named after him, by which the equal rights of 
all citizens was established. But a stout battle 
followed, in which, for i*easons we have seen, 
the ))arisli jiricsts were on the side of the people, 
and the higher dignitaries of the church — in a 
knd long church-ridden and still very supr- 
stitious — were the heads of the antagonism. 
When tlic popular cause had been betr^ed by 
a former leader, Benito Juarez became the ciiief 
rt7>reseni alive of the Mexican cause. He was 
true to it, before the interference of the Prcnch, 
tiu’ough yeax‘s of trial. He had broken at last 
the power of the antagonists of liberty, was by 
the great body of the M.exicans, whani he haii 
trained in some degree to political knowledge, 
accepted as a president who naturally repre- 
scuLcd the republic, and wiis nioriiig .quietly in 
tlic direciiou of peace and the removal of" old 
obstacles to trade. The obstructive party that 
had suffered at home the extraction of its fangs, 
then sent for a new set; of teeth from Paris. 
We know wliat followed upon that ; and what is 
yet to come, the past, as it has here been told, 
wdll perhaps h(dp us to guess. 


OUll AUNTS. 

k 

What would become of hiilf of us if we jxad 
no aunts? 1 don’t know precisely wluat would 
have become of a score of persons upon whom 
my mind’s eye now rests ; but generally, I am 
sure that but for their aunts they would have 
been in the race of life, by this time, nowhere. 
.They would have fallen out of tlie course long 
ago and gone to the douce, or died in ditches, 
as their other relatives metaphorically prodiefod 
of them. 

It is mercifully ordered in the great ^hcmc 
of existence that nearly every persbii shoidd 
have an aunt w^ho is, willing fo grOW into on 


and nieces. Aunts ture the ^ good god- 
motbers of society, the supplementary motuera 
wtto arc ^ftcu more ihind and indulgent to the 
children, than their psorents are. There is not 
» single person anyrrhere who is. not familiiu: 
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with tbi». Umpt^. gpQd:ii*isfc , ;|fe'Si»etimes.| 
hfe^r.of;‘dtipi%/^ iever'''kaiw 
mother/i fei ^ is .the child, who never 1 
knew m cant? i IfhCn the Mfier mother | 
‘ disappear and leave the pooi iiffant to the mercy 
of the.Wfljddj who is it that takes the little waif ' 
in^ and ' feeds and dothes it^ and sends it to; 
schhd? ‘/Whot The aunt. The good kmd| 
tender-hearted soul, who, perhaps^ has been;! 
parsed over in life, who lias toiled hard, who has i 
sdfexed mudi, who, at any rate, has never 
taiaied the joys of maternity, who has certainly ' 
never incurred its vexations. It is really 
wohderfuh under such circumstances, that these 
, women should retain so much humanity, that 
ihe fire oflove should not have been quenched 
in their lonely hearts, that thc^ milk of human 
kindness i^<>nld not have dried up in their 
breasts We should be thankful to 

Heaven w^Jinese maiden aunts of oursi they 
are legidh. df angels upon earth, for ever 
hovering about us, to pity and to succour. 

If ,1fhe natuml history of aunts wore faithfully 
imd accurately followed out, I am inclined to 
think that the aunts of whom I speak would be 
found to be^ a distinct species of the genus. 
There are points of reseiublaiice iu all aunts of ! 
this cites, which arc not to be observed in per- 
sons w^o stand to society in other relations. 
There are many varieties of mothers ; some 
good, some bad, some indifferent ; there are also 
many vai^icties of fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
uncles. There is the kind and iaclulgent father; 
but quite as often there is the harsh and tyran- 
nical fatlier. There is the atfcctiouale brother 
and the jealous brother ; the loving sister and 
the spiteful sister. Then, to |)ie uncle (who 
should he a counterpart of the aunt in every- 
thing, being the masculine of the species), is*i(. 
not proverbial that wliile some of them poke 
their nephews, in the ribs, call them sly clogs, 
and give them no end of bank-notes because 
they wouldn^t sell their imclcs" pictures, there 
are oth^s, cruel, bloodthirsty— ra|>acious uncles, 
who take their nepliew^s into dark woods and 
leave thorn to die of hunger. But our aunts ! — 
our aunts are alw’^ays good, . Who ever heard (M 
ft wicked aunt ? 

Ik it understood, however, that I do not 
reckon among my bright particular aUnts the 
sister of your father or mother, who inamcs 
and hte ftkddren of her own; nor the lady 
wboai your uncle may take to himself with the 
same coinmoii-place result. We don’t think of 
ter, be she the one or the other, in the true 
amt sense. ,T)o you ever call ter "‘amity,*’ 
and go and sit in her lap, aud put your arms 
rouutt her fteek ? Answer me that. No, no. 
She is Aunt^mftrk hOw cold tlie word is wilb- 
Oftt the endearing diminutive! — Aunt Charles 
lots of little buckets of 
her owa dipping into the well of her affections; 
^ftln^:«he has not a drop fof you. Hare to sit in 
she will push you rudely aud coldly 
yentftre to put; your atm round ter 
stand upon her 

propr&t^r;:;; 


. Tlfe/pteftoft.' whom' lycm ' call , is 

S ' - *'e ’of 'Blm^ aft-'^dur 

et^s-'.si8teif^^.a]r noisier, 

sionfidly the ;Wife of your but^ 
last casc, she is only 

hftft:no childrea of her wn. to bet uatiiral 
4i|SpOi^iion ; she ie born to iorh and to bo loved 
Ip deny herself, to suffer patfeatly, to toil 
aud spin, not for herself, but 
above all^ to rear the we^Jy shepp, and to 
rescue the black ones who gd tetray^^ , ' 

These dear, good aunts of loyftblo 

in their brown fronts {wi& thte ^mg^p band 
of black velvet across thmr forfeit iu 
their plain prim caps and clookTcaaca Of ' black 
silk, are not of that order of Samaritans who 
wait until their Christian duties are foi'ced 
upon them. They meet the troubles of their 
nephews and nieces more than half way. 
They are interested in us before we come itito 
the world, aud, when we do make our debuf , 
they are the first to applaud us, Tliey arc 
also the first to be troubled with us. Our 
mothers have all the honour and glory of pre- 
senting us to the world. We are the tiacsi; 
children that ever were seen, and our parents 
have all the credit ; but we are, mayhap, the 
most fractious brats that ever were born, and 
aunty dear has all the trouble of hushing us to 
sleep and sitting up half the night to pat us on 
the back and give us corrective waters. It is 
aunty dear who stands godmother, and presents 
us with the silver mug or the silver spoon. It. 
is aunty dear who, when wc are on© too many, 
pays for our schooling ; it is auuty dear who 
invites us to pass the holidays with her, vvtieu 
our loving parents are glad to be rid of us, tmd 
takes that opportunity of rigging us out with a 
new suit of clothes. It Is aunty dear who stands 
between us and many a well-deserved whipping, 
and it is the same good soul who takes the 
trouble to sing old ballads to us, aud tell qs old- 
world legends, which often have a great share 
in refining our tastes and forming our characters, 
li it had not been for a dear old aunty^ the name 
of Walter Scott might not now be a household 
word throughout the world. 

Why should aunty take all thi$ iute;rest m'us, 
and put herself to all this trouble pn our behalf ? 
Wc are not hers ; wo aholl^not bo mehtfenOd as 
being the very image of hr, or a® doing hr 
credit. It is more than likely, tod, , that dur 
mother, by getting^ a husband j while aunty has 
been condemned to lonely celibacy, lias given 
her cause for jealousy ; that, on the Wedding- 
day, while the bride was beiugarrayM inoran:^- 
j blossom and white lace, the (icstiucA aunty wib 
! down in the kitchen tying up fowls With white 
ribbon for the d^jefiner k fouvchettc. Wiiy 
does she forgive aUd forget , all this and love us 
so tenderly and so unselfisdiyf f 1 have .a theory 
about thi.s, aud I belfeveTawi right^i^ the 
£ believe that womei at« never miMMy vain, 
heartless, mid unloving* ate? «iftad^^ ftp, 

Hct a woman alpite with tor own 
most cases it ‘will grow , green# tod 
I with agov . There fe up top muml to the ladder 


S ' ^ *'e :4nothor"''' 'pirdto. pS J 
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if )e6BoaGiia(^ nvikm she drives away irapi 
. ..'thf ,: 'She 'Caiiwl*' c6is^rae> 

teihpjiate ^fiieli 0 . t&gas loVmgfgaia.^^^ 

f if married, the 

lamp of her ioi^je is at tha hrighWsfe^aud when 
tbuigs are at their brightest they are apt to 
fade.,,, ' ;,' 

The old maid’s does not exhaust itself 
in too flerce.a iame^; Objects orise, to engage 
. her a^etion f very day. She has always a heart 
to give a^'ny; to ieVery new comer who may liave 
a clhim uphn % end thoug^h she gives it away 
fully and entirely, she always has it still to give. 
In one word, her love is not a selfish love. 

I; veryfftrong suspect that old maids are in 
the aggregate happier than married women — 
happier because they are left more to tlie influ- 
ence, of their own single natures, because 
they arc not subjected to the will of others, 
and because their position exempts them from 
the tear and wear of passions which top often 

* leave the heart chilled and the nature per- 
I verted. 

j When I think, bow happy, how good, how 
I beautiful even in tbeir fronts, our maiden aunts | 
' are, I feel very tiiuch disposed to finish the | 
novel which I now have in hand, by making the 
culminating point of happiness at tlie cud of tlie 
third volume, the. resolve of my heroine not to go 
to St. George’s, Ilanovcr-squarc, witli A,ugustus, 
but to live and tlie an old maid. 

It is a very old idea that aunts, and, I will 
add, uncles, are in some w^ay designed by nature 
to be impartial third parties in life, to whom first 
and second parties may llj 111 lime of distress 
and trouble. The French call their mutual friend 
the pawnbroker, nia tante. We, in England, call 
him our uncle. 1 think the French have adopted 
thejrue personification. The ajj.nt is fully 
entitled to say, with a certain person of our 
acquaiptance, thai aunt is the friend, not uncle. 

I cannot irmjgine how we EngUah orij^iually 
made tho mistake of calling our mutuariricua- 
In-necd our uncle. Compared to the true, 
kind-hearted, unselfish, unpretending aunt, our 
upple is a blustering, ostentatious, piu’se-proud, 
vain old humbug. He is only kind to his 
nephews and nieces wlieu it administers to Jiis 
own vanity aiid his own importance. What 
trouble do^s Ad take for us? He only gives 
away his money because he has got more of it 
than he knbwa what to do with. It is the 
eatot tlnug in the world to give away money ; 
but it is not an easy thing to give aw’^ay love 
and sympathy, to give away ease and rest, to 
give away to others the love apd care that you 
might keep for yourself. Ko ; the uncle m a 
constituted sham and a huiflbiig, ami I shall 
gei^ie an t?i)rly bpportuuifcj to write , an essay 
upon him, and take him down a peg. 

, , I vrill endeavour to discJiarge 

• some my debt of gratitude— I can never 

disei^ffe it all— to annty. 

Xiifuul not foe stating at all an exceptional case 


when I say that t had fa lufe an 

** aunty dear” to three / 

of thiQ folcifsed things about our 
are sent into the world to be good ah3 also .to' 
live long. Ihe good die early, Bentimental 
folks say. Stuff ! The good, thank Heaven ! 
live to have false teeth and wpar false hair, ^4 
they are the most delightful creatures to kisiin' 
the Vprld. I can 0 % think of that dear old 
aunty of mine (though I never saw her until 
she was threescore: she was my gi:and-aiHit) 
as a fair young creature of seventeen summers, 
with blue eyes, and flaxen hair streaming over 
her shoulders to her waist. I have this vision 
of her— -though, wdien 1 knew her, she was 
wrinkled, and wore a brown wig Ihat wW any- 
thing but invisible, and a cap tnat some folks 
would call a fright— because she once told me 
that she was like that wdien, as a girl, she ran 
over the liili one morning early to bid good-bye 
to her lover, who was going away to sea. She 
held me on her knee, ana patted me on the head, 
and strjuned me to her breast, wlieti she told me 
that story; and I knew that she had kept hen- 
great wealth of love for me and mine. For the 
saiior-boy never came back. She had a lock of 
liis hair, which she used to take from a sacred 
drawer and show me. It was jet blacky and 
\vlu*n she handled it, it curled round her finger, 
as if tho spirit of her sailor-boy had come back 
from the aepths of the sea to embrace her with’ 
all that was left of him on earth. 

And wliat did you do, aunty,*’ I said, “ wdion 
you heard the news ?” 

“'What did I do, laddie? I crict and criet 
until my heart was dry and my ecu were sair. 

I think 1 should ha’ deet if your mother 
hadna’ come; out when she came I look up 
wi’ her. She had bonny black een just like my 
laddie’s, and I loved her and nursed her for his 
sake. And wdien they had ower mony 0 ’ them 
at hame, 1 took her to live with me, and she was 
my lassie until your father married her. And 
then I was lonely ap^aiu until your father had 
ower mony o’ them, when I took your sister, 
and now Fve got you : and a pretty barnlf oil’ vc 
had with the lot o’ ye.” 

She did not mean these last sharp words a bit ; 
for she took one of the succeeding gimcralioii . 
to live with her, and it was always in danger of 
being smothered with kisses. 

Ah, dear aunty in Heaven, what would; hayc 
become of some ot us but for you ? | 


HARDIHOOD AND FOOLBLABHIHOOB. 

Thf 4 month of July, 1 S65, when noted down 
in the annals of English famUies, will bear the 
black record of four lives, bclopgin^ to young, 
robust, intelligent, hopeml meit, swept away. 
And for why ? Because bff^tolfoardibo 

There is a Swiss hotst^chbld, within si^ht of 
Mount Cervin, Which, has last a hale, strong, 
brave son— a man tempted for hire to assist Ins 
employel-s to conaueV impossibilitfes. And for 
why? Because of foolhardihood;, 





Th w wiLs last year 

similarlit laid wf#te % the death <tf the faithfal 
and maefatigailjfe-®entten> Professor Tyndalls 
gfuide* Bttt tto the Professor, if too eager id 
mrenixLTB iWB tecbllect a terriblo account of liis 
mepir^i W an ice-colamti, nritii his heels 
higtor^au fhis head), has some reason for his 
temerity, os one accumulating scientific facts 
with rtgard to the singularities and the etc^ep- 
timis ictf the rock aud glacier laud* Only it is 
fearful that, with no very great result hitherto 
’ promulgated to the world, an excellent, fiiithM, 
and trustworthy being should have paid the 
penalty. 

There has been too much nonsense got up, on 
the renown to be won by scrambling high, rather 
high,, higher, highest among Peaks and Passes— 
wiudii yield, in nine cases out of ten, no new 
aspect of Nature — ^simply because nobody has 
ever been up there before. But the nonsense 
becomes ghastly when it implies contempt for and 
waste of human life — a gift too holy to be played 
with like a toy, under lalso pretences, by brag- 
ging vanity. There lias been too much enthu- 
siastic cant about “ cutting out work of credit 
claimed for him who, in spite of desperai.e 
hazard, and by connivance of ciiances of weather 
not to be guaranteed by the most experienced 
in mountain cUnmtes, makes good liis petty 
victory of standing on some rook splinfer, or 
* crossing some icc-crevicc, where human foot 
has never stood till then. The real quality of 
enjoyment attendant on most of these ascents, 
if sifted, resolves itself into something not alto- 
gether unlike the gambler’s triumph over the 
wretched Field of Cloth of Green at Baden- 
Baden. Why not go in for the prize? Ma- 
nasseh won his seventy thousand pounds there. 
Sir Theodore broke the bank only last week. 
Upon tliis hint. Brown aud Jones and Bobiu- 
son play, and any one of the three is capable of 
blowing his brains oat should Black win twenty 
times out of the one-and-twenty ! Those poor 
creatures, who brutalise themselves by accepting 
wagers to perform preposterous gluttonies, have 
a like argument— that of eating, drinking, and 
digesting more than throat and stomach have? 
ever done before. After all, the most aspiring 
member of the AljHne Club is beaten in en- 
durance, and thus according to the code of 
honour, competition, and glory, by the hook- 
swingers of the East and the Ked Men of the 
woods, from whom mortal tortures fail to extort 
am. 

No living creaturo could dream that any one 
permitted to speak inthesepages could use a para- 
graph,, a word, a syllable, a letter, in disparage- 
ment of earnestness, braveiy — free use of the 
I Urn bs, readiness in emergency to be enlianced by 

I training {though such has been proved to pre- 
seut^tself as m instinct to those who believe in 
t Butt— - uudear circumst^^^ the most try ing,not 

mtTely of ^cw and sinew, but also of imngiua- 
We live, and move, and have 
England of ours, by aid of 
and indomitable sense of respon- 
JiiiS&llftiPEduch keeps every man who hopes up 


to tlie wot4:mg od* of 

God help us ! spinetihfites) ; whipn tyery 

man Vrho has :pa^d sis wordji %0 
same t whioh rraes lipt : cl 
risk of Hfe, with . every tmn 

service. And the Wt attribute is proved bo 
often as some terrible mtmitrimhe ocental. 
We recollect the death-ride , at Balaclava ~ 
the soldiers who Went down, standing under 
arms, in the Birkenhead. W© recollect the 
sea-boy, told of in this paper not long ago^ 
who sat stiU to be swallowed up by the storm 
his boat, because he would not qpatt hi» pori* 
Such stories crowd on us by the thousand. 
When this great and noble devotion shall pass j 
away from us, or wane in obedienbe to anything I 
like secondary and selfish interests or advan- ! 
tages, then, indeed, may wc take leave of the i 
glory of England. Flecked and flawed as it is, 
owing to want of clear sense on the part of our ' 
rulers (who, by the way, are just now beginning 
to speculate wliether those entering the English 
navy might not be as well taught lo swim), the 
ancient spirit is not dead among us. The morCi 
need, then, is there to protect it in any direc- 
tion of mistake and vagary. 

It is time — the apotheosis of foolhardihood 
having been closed by a dead march, the echoes 
of which will not cease during the lives of , 
those whom they concern — ^that its triumphs 
should be displayed in their real colours, and not 
those of the red fire, blue fire, and green fire, 
which accompany, theatrically, every coronatbn ! 
of t heatrical success. 

No wonder that the weary London lawyer — 
weary of his desk, weary of his exhausted atmo- 
sphere, weary of the terrible streets, the stones 
of which burn under foot ; no wonder that the 
man of business whose lot is cast in some hideous, 
prosy, provincial town; no wonder that the ^ 
professor, who has had enough of the IccturCr ; 
room and its apparatus ; if he have a fibre of 
manhood in him, rejoices in the change, rejoices 
in the adventure, rejoices (this largely enters 
into the Englishman’s account) in his power of ; 
proving to himself that he is neither effete nor i 
effeminate, nor has been rendered stupid by the I 
air, late hours, and tiresome headwark — ^but cai> | 
bear himself as a man aicj^ong men of a Class, and 
of sympathies different to hia pwn. No wonder 
that the exquisitely bracing mountain air, the 
superb sight of God’s marvels in the wOrkte of 
roek and ice and snow, are found by the thought- 
ful and high-spirited intoxicating in, their amount 
of temptation. But there is a limit ^hich seusa 
and sanity prescribe; and of late, among these 
Peaks and Passes of the Alps, the necess^lms 
become that where Brown could not gel, asid ] 
Jones should not arrive, Eobinson must mouift, , 
the last with a patent appamtua. 1 

remains an unexplained fact, saV© on the hypo- ^ ^ 
thesis of bragging vanity ; ** the a stc^ 
which, as has been Bai4 © grief 

the hearts of many a hpmc, where such 
need not have been cleft. Surely, thet'Cibre/ ; 
this is not the wrong moment for th© ^ 

nating of hardihood from foolhardih/’^di 
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JM ns look nt tk tetter in ihc face ; laugh 
who will S’he smallest expression of this vain 
and palt^ spirit will ,be W)und in those with 
whoit it is a pride io do crerytliing at the last 
lumute ndth a dash and a daBasioe of time and 
casualty; who will boast that they are never on 
a imiiway platform a second before the train is 
to start, am who are triun^plianfc because they 
say they ai^e never left behind. 

Never ?— as 1 write, tee spectre of one arises 
io recollecHon, with a bitter distinctness — a 
force beating on the argument so strongly to be 
pressed m a duty on every brave Englisliman, 
by this late, gratuitous tragedy on the Mont 
Corvin. I look upon a good, honourable, intelli- 
gent fellow, wite life, promise, and fortune 
opening; to him on every side, but with whose 
spirits and strength an element of boast and 
defiance had become so closely intertwined, that 
io name a peril was to intiko him leap at it, no 
matter what the chances. He was in the south 
of Spain, on a pleasure journey ; and by those who 
knew how the coast -road is liable to be traversed 
by rains, as sweeping as those of the Sicilian 
was warned, on a certain autumn night, 
following many days of storm, not to go on. 
ilc was not alone. One of ilie most complete, 
unselfish, and gifted men that ever did England 
honour— a man marked out for honours — the 
central point of a large and loving family, was his 
travelling companion. There had been a catarnct 
of raui pourmg from heaven for cight-and-foriy 
hours ; and the two, as I have said, wore, at night- 
fall, by one who know the country, advised to 
wait. Had the adviser known ono of the party, 
he might have calculated on what followed. The 
more venturesome iravcller overruled lus com- 
panion by more habitual force of high ^>ints. 
The two set forth through the night. In the 
morning, on the shore betwixt Barcelona and 
Castillou dc la Plana, there was only to be seen 
a solitary mule belonging Io the diligence 
straggling about. Its mmates, borne down to 
the sea by the torrent, against which iliey bad 
been warned, had been torn to pieces on the 
cruel rocks. Two homes were made di^so- 
late — one for ever ; and for why ? Eecaiisc 
the bragging vanity of Eoolhardiliood had had 
its will 

There is not one out of ten of those who 
arrive at Man^s eat ate in this country, who 
is not cognisant of some such disaster as I am 
dwelling on; of somo case in which a valuable 
existence has been flung aw^ay, at the incite- 
moMof a folly which will own no difficulties, nor 
can endure to find itself surpassed m eifort and 
entornrise ; of some generous being goaded to 
seek his death by false shame or false emulation. 
Tiiose who make capital of any kind out of 

sport/" will gloss over these terrible deaths 
as inevitable visitations of Providence, and 
whine a remonstrance made up of a few catch 
wi^ds. The salubrious excit^ement of moun- 
Jtateeering for over-worked men ; the proud pro- 
ctninewc of England in manly coura^ge. We 
know the tune by heart, * And then the accident 
ought not to have happened. There was no j 


jj^d for tee dead men to liave dli|jpie4 had the 
mystery of scrambling about in perfj&us places 
been more elaborately practised or better under- 
stood, And as to nsk— think of the appalling 
and certain perils of a ride across countrv""-^ 
why, a chimney (this is a very favourite lUws- 
tration) may be blown down and kill the quiet 
citizen as he passes along the street. 

The Alpine Club has had nothing to do with 
the fever of competition which the last few 
years Imve seen. There is hardly one of the 
apologists, be it also noticed, who 1ms not io 
tdi or some narrow escape of life, due to his 
own judicious management of ropes and cram- 
pons, and the rest of the machinery gpt up in 
London for the use of the foolhardy. But 
w.hioh of them will deny that the problem of 
the Peak of the Matterhorn being accessible or 
not, has been solved at a cost to which no true- 
hearted man, be he ever so bold, so muscular, 
ever so skilled at describing scenes of breathless 
peril, would wish, directly or indirectly, by 
precept or example, to have contributed? 


AMATEUR FINANCE. 

IN TIIUJDn PARTS. PART II. 

Some fourteen months ago, the writer of this 
paper happened to make the journey from 
Smyrna to Trieste in the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer. Among the few passengers was a 
Greek merchant, a native of Chios, wul h whom 
he became pretty intimate. This gentleman’s 
conversation — like that of most licvantiucs — 
turned upon matters monetary. The writer 
and he dnscussed the subject of finance and 
credit companies, which just then had found 
their way into England. ThC writer liazardcd 
an opinion that if these undertakings multiplied 
in anything like the proportion in wliich other 
kinds of companies had multiplied, ibere would 
not be found capital enough m aU England 
whercwiih io work them, Capital !” ex- 
clmincd the Greek, ‘Uhat is what you English- 
men arc alwa\s talking about, and the craving 
after it kee])S you always behind the rest of the 
world. Give me pen, ink, paper, and stamps, 
combined with commercial credit, and I wt/l 
never mh for capital. Capital, my dear sir, %s 
merely nominal^ and can be increased to my 
extent you hke^ in Jive minutes'^ 

1 have since thought, that in the ^^IlotrsE 
AND Land Financl and Credit Coupanx 
(Limited),” we conducted our business much 
on the principles of this Ci^ck gentleman. We, 
as it wore, ert^ated securities for ourselves, and 
u))on these securities wo based Our operations 
as if they were bona fide assets derived from 
some good soujBce, and bearing some other 
signature. But the working of our system, 
and of the easy manner in which we managed 
to raise our dividends to a fabulous amount, 
and our shares j,o a proportionate premium, 
will be best illustrated as 1 proceed with my 
story. 

Among the directors of our company was a 
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pretended Fret]u(^in^«irho(e fei^ name 
taguc, ^ \mt uow bimaelf Monsienr 
Montalne. Stts talents were indis* 

pntahlei but 1^ m^eeedeijts were pot quite so 
upexcej^iop^i tiatis, so far as wo knew, for it 
was not given to us to know much. ^Phis much, 
however, was certain ; that but four years pre- 
viously Hr. Hontague had come over to England 
p the commis voyagpor, or traveller, for a Bor- 
duaqx wine house, and that he had no resources 
in the world, except the small tommissiou which 
IP got for what he sold in England. By de- 
grees he began to sec an opemng for himself, 
and, having a little credit with the house for 
‘which he bad hitherto travelled, he set up for 
himself in London as a wine merchant. Being 
a sharp-witted fellow, he was not slow to per- 
ecivc now very easily even the sharpest men of 
business in England are taken in by a foreigner, 
^d how credit will he pressed upon one speak- 
ing another tongue than English, while a native- 
born Briton will be often denied it even if lie 
have good security to offer. *01 this mania for 
Strangers, Mr. Montague, Or Monsieur Montaine, 
availed himself to the utnmst. He spoLe French 
very well, and could therefore pass himself off 
as a native of Franco, without much difficulty, 
the more so as his English commeicial friends 
w^ere not likely to be very critical judges of that 
language. To hire an oIGce somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Fenrhurch-street, purchase a 
little fumitgre, provide a few ledgers and day- 
books, hang up a calendar, a map or two, and a 
ground plan (purely imaginary) ol the estate from 
which tho very line brands of claret (purchased 
at the Loudon Docks, by the hogshead, as 
wanted), of which he had the exclusive sale, 
granted by the owner of the vineyards, did no! 
require^ any very large capital The whole 
affair did not cost more (including a zinc plate 
with the name of the firm, Moi^tainb xkd 
Compact, Wikv, MIskchai^ts’') than a ten-pound 
note ; and in conscquenci? of Ids large imaginary 
eonnexiou with the south of France, as well as 
the very supeiior wdne which he was supposed 
to receive from Bordeaux, he managea, iii a 
short time, to make himself a name, and to have 
not only credit, but some little capital. The 
latter he had increased considerably by a most 
judicious marriage with a not-over-young maiden 
lady, whose native laud w’as Camberwell. Mr. 
Hontague having been born an Englishman, and 
Wought up~so far as he had any religious educa- 
tion at all— a Brotestant, now, as Monsieur Moa- 
taine, gave out that he had been born Und bix'd i 
an idolatrous Papist, but having seen the error 
of his ways, and having undcigoue not a little 
persecution, Uie had become an enlightened 
tnembet of the English Church. As a (sup- 
posed) foreigner and convert^ this gentleman; 
was doubly mteresting to a certain clas.s, and 
this, degree of interest in all belonging to him 
had served to bring about lii;^ union with the not- 
wer-comely nor very young lady, who brought 


^^6 immadlaid Jaeighbwytoafl of Ko!m%tbn 

To Honbieut Mhiritaine jtthlese xh\M wi^re\to 
untold and nnheaya^df wealth* Bnt he 
determined that his ambitaon should not stop 
within these limits. His husmoss gave him 
more than enough to live upon^ f«ir theCambesr- 
well lady was an excellent housekeeper, and he 
found iliat he spent less as n married man than, 
os a bachelor. The money brought him by his 
union was but half settled upon ms Wife ; with 
the other two thousand five hundred jpo^nds ho 
commenced speculating in joint-stock companies, 
foreign railways, and doing a little hill discount- 
ing when anything very good and extremely safe 
in tlial line turned u]x ^ When I first knew him, 
he had carried on this Utile game for about 
ten years, and was reputed to iS Worth twenty 
thousand pounds: which we will set down at 
five, in addiiipu to what was Settled upon his 
wife. Tho first time I ever heard of this cenilc- 
nxan was when the board of the flousn 
AND Land Financb and Cuedit Companv 
(Limited) was formed. TUie name of Mok- 
j &IEOK M()NTaine^(of the Fikm of Montaine 
! AND Co., London "and Boiideaux), 176, Clone- 
land, FeNCHDKCH-STKEET, and SlLAEKTON 
Lodge, Sujriiby/^ looked exceedingly well 
upon the list of oar directors, and teiupied not 
a few, who would not have trusted us with a 
five-shilling piece, to put (ho most imphclt 
confidence in our commercial standing. 'J'hose 
uho were acquaiuied with the antecedents of 
I Monsieur Montaine must have laughed heartily 
at the good faith with which his co-directoTs 
received his assertions and pretensions. But, 
like most other people gifted with brazen 
powers, he got on, and got on well, as will 
! appear. 

I One of the first, if not the very first ^*operar 
Itions*^ proposed to the ‘'House and I^and 
Finance and Credit Comfani (Limited)/*' 
Mas proposed by Monsieur Montaine. 

There w’as — so Monsieur Montaine told us — 
in the south of France an estate upon wliicli 
some of the very finest kinds of claret were 
grown. The value of this property — as be 
ju'Qvcd to us by French legal aocumenU which 
not ond of us could uutjerstand-^-was estimated 
at one million five huuared tliousand fraues, or 
sixty thousand pounds in English 'money. The 
owner of these vineyards wanted to part with 
them, and a joint-stock company had been formed 
at Bordeaux to buy them. Half the purchaac- 
moncy was ready, tlie other half it was proposed 
to borrow of us, giving our company Uie most 
ample security. Monsieur Montaine told us tlial 
although an outline Of this “ operation** bad hem 
sent to him, he would, if it were deethcd 
pedient, proceed at once to France, make higiseUf 
acquaiuied with the details of the affair, return 
to England, and lay everything before his brother 
directors. This journey was sanctioned at the 
next meeting of the board, and five guine«js a 
day were allowed as travclung expenses fOr OUr 
delegate, besides authority being givei^ him 
to draw upon the board for gnf furib&J’ 
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mmmrj exp<?in&e8/* Monsieur Montidne tongae save the Euglidx tongue, an4 depended 
I proceeded on j6ottiey, and at the end of a ^‘ntiteljr on bis two oolljeagacs fot on** 

I week eont ^ telegram to J be oiSeC; to the effect The trip promised to to a pleasant oiJkC ; the 

t^at the '’^opralion" \tas a magnificent one season being July. 

for m, and that he inrogld be in London in forty In due timc~]tiot without a three dnrti* so- 
hours to lay before ns the details of the affair, jonm einong the pleasures of Paris— the Setaijs 

and obflsiln onr sanction fdr concluding the of whicli halt were fortunately, for her peace of 

biK^ne^. By the next board-day he was in town, mind, unknown to Madame Moniaine, of Kilvet- 

aiul at proceeded to hnTdd the scheme, ton Lodge, Surrey*— our colleagues reached 

which Was tb benefit alike those who lent and Bordeaux, whore they found that a pleami apart- 

those who borrowed, monl had, by the forel bought of Monsieur Mon- 

The ostateK he saidj were worth luilf as much tame, been engaged for them at the^ Hotel dc 

agfiip as they nad been set down at ; that is to TEmpereur. There arc many more unpleasant 

say^ he, as 'a wtee merchant, and knowing the places to live in than the capital of claret-land, 

value ofthewines the estates prodacoil,estimaied and our deputation did not pass their time dis- 

them at ufnety thousand pounds. They were agi’ccably. Moreover, Frenchmen mix business 

' to be sold for sixty thousand, of which onc-hali and pleasure together, much more, than is the 

^ was ready to be paid down, and of which we custom in this country. Thus, after, rising at 

I were io advance the other half ; but only in our eight o’clock, and while partaking of their mCrn- 

’ acccpWces, not in cash. And for our bills for mg caf<? au lait, our deputation would he visited 

I thirty thousand pounds, extending over twelve by two or three of the Bordeaux gentlemen who 

monfhs, wo were to hold aa security the title- wore actiug for the joint-stock company that 

[ deeds of this magnificont estate. Our remunera- uishoil to purchase tlie estate, and that w^auted t 

lion for the acceptances was to be a net sum of the advance to bo made upon it by us. These 

three thousand pounds, hard cash, paid in ad- gentlemou would bring with them a few hard-to- 

vanoa. lu short, wo, the ano Land ^ be understood, aiid, if possible, more difficult to 

FrKA’N'CE AND CREDIT COMPANY (Limitfd),” 'decipher, documents, which were invariably left 
could not by possibility lose by the transaction, with Monsieur Mont ainc to read and go through 

j If the bills we gave, were not paid at maturity at his leisuK*. The French gentlemen would iu 

by tlie parties at Bordeaux, true we should have the mean time sit smoking, talking of the opera, 

j to meet them, but had wo not in hand ninety of the Italian niiestion, or any subject that came 

1 thousand pounds* worth of ])ro])trty with whieii uppermost. Now and again, perhaps, there was i 

’ to pay thirty thousmid? However, to make arrrerencemadc to the business that had brought ^ 

j everything doubly sure, it would be as well to our friends all the way from London, but only in , 

’ depute our solicitor and another director to a sketchy sort of way. The interview finished 

I proceed to Bordeaitx wdtli Monsieur Montaiue, bj tuic dr other of tlie French gentlemen asking ( 

j and if they found everything as that gentleman the throe Ui)glisliineii to breakfast at some ex- 

I had represented, to give them full written and ccllent rc'^taunuit, wdiere, over good cookerj, j 

vested powers Irom the boaid to complete the better wine, plea^^ant com ersahon, coffee and j 

whole transaction at once, cigars, thiTC or four hours were consumed, ji 

To I'ordiMux, then, our deputation proccedt'd, Now and again our deputation made apretext of j | 
Monsieur Montaiue being the only one of the looking into the business which Jiad brought t 

tlireo who tcally understood French, though them to Bordeaux; and on two, if not throe | 

the other two prided themselves on being able to occasions, they made a great show of agoing i 

speak tliat language fluently, and to read it "‘as over the estate upon wliieli tlie money had to be j 

well as English, sir/* But there isavost diflerenee advanced. But what with the distance — somo ’ 

between theory and practice. Our solicitor had three leagues, or nine miles — from Bordeaux to 

no doubi, at buc time of his life, been able to ask the estalc, ihe great heat of the weather, the 

forwhatbewantedjinanyrcstaurantmllicPalaH excellence ol the breakfasts, and the confusion 
‘ Koval, or even to understand the greater part of which the compulation of French weights pro- 

what Was said on the stagjj' during aFrencli farce duced in the heads of the solicitor and the other 

J at the St. James’s Theatre. But many years of director, these excur'^ious always ended by two 

exclusively professional life bad caused him to out o[ the three of the deputation being in a far 

forget nearly all lie had Ichrnt in that wise, so that greater muddle after t hey w ent to visit the pro- 

noW he could barely understand vvhat wus said in perl^v tlmu before. In short, after a time, the 

ordinary oonvt’rsalion, even when iliose who real business, and the only business, of the de- 

were talking spoke slowly and distinctly. But putation, was done by tlu' owner of ‘^Silvertdii 

no one could have offended this gentleman more Lod§e, tSurrc) ** A fortnight slipped away in 

than by offering to interpret between liim and a no tunc, and tlio deinitation met together to 

Frenoliman. It would nave annoved liim far draw up a leport; but after one or two in- 
lets to hit knowledge of law than his eflectual attempts to compose anything road- 

ncqUAintance wiUi French, though he was an able, the business ended in Monsieur Moii- 
exo^llent solicitor of more than twenty-five taine’s lieing deputed to do it. 
years* experience in a very good business. Monsieur Montaiue, in twenty-four hours, pro- 
T)iColh«*r director, who, with MonsieurMontaine duCed something between a letter and a report, 
and our soUoitor, formed our deputation to which was addressed to the London Board of 
B(u»^eaux 4 had no knowledge whatever of any I the Housu and Land Cmdit and Finance 
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compWiy wcw pjroftiabk, oi: mdieed to lAm& 
wlio baa ptotSiasea our i^hares at aiiythkig lUce 
the original prioe* But to others tbey iwo 
of com|)ai«!fciva tittle tajue^: the amrket -price 
haring rieea td so high a pfomiwi, that even 
the largo interest we got, was hardly kr^' 
(mough to make the shares pay when bought 
at such a price* But tins state of things toid 
well for some people* Tor instance, I, who as 
director had been presented with forty sh^es, 
now found them so valuable, that I determined 
to sell them at the premium of five pounds per 
share, mafciag, with the sum they were worth at 
par— but which, having got them gratis, 1 had 
nevea: been called upon to pay — of ten pounds 
each, a nice little amount of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds* The days when 1 had to calculate 
whether it was possible to live upon a hundred 
and pounds a year, liad passed aw ay in- 
deed* 

A crusade had been commenced against 
Finance and Credit Companies, but it did not 
seem to injure us in any way. Two or three 
undertakings of like nature to our own, had 
been such very decided successes, that every | 
luomiug’s paper brought forth something new 
j ott the same basis. The Times said the day 
would not be far distant when every town in 
the kingdom, and then every street in every 
town, vyould have its own i>articular Finance 
Company* Still the mania for these schemes 
continued, though many such companies were 
horn but to die immediately. Our diniction in- 
creased in number and respectability* VVe got a 
live (Irish) peer for our chairman, and more 
than one member of the House of Commons 
joined the board* I began to have serious ideas 
of getting into parliament at the next general 
election* I was a rich man. Hardly any 

good thing” was floated in the City withcmt 
my havii^ a share of it oflTcred me ; and before 
anything of any magnitude could be concluded 
with our own company, matters were invariably 
made pleasant to me* 

POBTRiUTS* 

PoETEAm may be considered the highest 
effort of the painter’s art; higher, a good dc'al, 
than historicM painting, which amounts lo little 
more thau^ the mere mclorial poses plastiques 
and theatricals* Higher, too, tlmu little pieces 
of geljire, which in some iustauccs are a species 
of portrait-painting. Historical pictures, like 
the Boman scenes of Le Brun in tlie Louvre, 
may be €xcellettt studies and exercises in colour, 
had ^gronpitig ; but, as the attempt of a 
Frencnmafu of the eighteenth century to show 
ns how the before the beginning of 

the Urst^ looked and behaved, the whole is false* 
Be is painting from the description of others. 
To take an mslanoc from Mr, Philip* Most of 
UB know tho traditional accosscuies of Spanish 
life and costume, and could put together tlic 
nsnal costumier properties into what wo should 
fancy woald be wcorrcct representative of Life 


in S|)aiii* But a glance at the Murillo*’ now 
on the walls of the Academy would iAxow how 
much more is wanting; and that mere 

wardrobe” portion k, in fact, iiie |eaafc j 
daraciensfic portion of ilie whole* Tim mens i 
vulgar eye rests on these generalities, hut tlie 
skilful one who has been m Ihe country and 
drank in the steango lights and colours — t he 
cAametf^^ in short — makes an effort that Uicj c 
is no mistaking, aud leaves an impression tiiat 
even those who have not seen, &n<m to bo 
true. 

But with portraits tliis prindiple is yet more 
remarkable. There, everything must be real, 
honest, and natural* The divine, almost in- 
tangible light of expression, hovering os"er the 
face, is seized on by living skill aud intellect and 
imprisoned in colours. Tints of fancy, of hu- 
nnviir, of firmness, of mehuicholy and pensive- 
nesH, in short, of the huiidred-ana-one shades of 
expression — the presence, in fact, of life— this 
is what gives portrait its special value. ! 
The absence of this is what drives the pho- 
tographic portraiture out of the realms of art 
into the cold enclosure of mechaniam and ma- 
chmery. 

This is scarcely understood even as yet. It 
I is often said that a photograph be a per- 
fect likeness, for, according to the common 
expression, it is you.” But it is not you. The 
instrument itself is incorrect, and exaggerates. 

It is forgotten that the true portrait -pmuter 
does not take his bitter at one special mo- 
ment, when the eyes are fixed on Itiiu in a 
hard sinriiig gaze,' with all the muscles rigid, 
and ilie features in a state of bwiirking catalepsy. 

Hut he draws, as it were, from memory, from 
an acquaintance of so many hours, during wliicU 
the bitter hrus been opposite to him, aud during 
which lime he has learned by heart the naivural, 
habitual, and must charucieristic expression. 

For a few momemts, by the help of some 
observation, he has caught, say, the sly roguibh 
twinkle of humour in his sitter’s eyes, and 
has secured it fvu* ever. The mere meclmuical 
shape of the features (which the photograph 
only gives) he has before him, to be put m at 
any niomenit. Then cuter into the compasilion 
the skilful touch, Uie bright bits of colour, 
the transparent delicacy ol tone, the poetry 
of treat inenl, which are reflections from the 
skilful mind the picture* In short, 

anything that is the fret^ uatlzral imprcs.siou of 
the soul and of life has at once an mterest for 
other souls*— a doctrine often preached by Mr* 
Ilufikia, who has shown -liow precious^” on 
this principle, become the unfettered work- 
man’s carving on the capital of a pillar, as 
contrasted with merely arbitrary and comea- 
tional design. ^ 

On tliese prinoijdcs it follows that a portrait 
has a spc'ckl interest for us, and that a collec- 
tion of portiaits must be Singularly aliraetivo. 

It is hopeless to think of knowing how some 
men who are gone, looked j but a portrait is the # 
best substitute. It is, in truth* the only real 
link between death and life* When, thorefores^ 




Ij^e Eaiil olf Dekbtt coifl^ forward ■with a 
of the haown 

English' not to SfeO; 
that we are in 0^ te oHgiwd sel^me 

with unique its oto, apart and 

distiiK5t ftAitt any' cxliibition that has been 
given before* The feeling, on entering the inon- 
steif c6lle0tions of pictures that have hitherto 
the grand cosmopoli- 
to feativw^ has been Ohe of curious comparison 
and treatment in favour with the 
different painters of tlie world. But here, will 
be altogether a hew sensation. We shall feel, 
as it were, in the company of mighty ghosts. 
We shall be inclined to drop our eyes in con- 
fusion or reverence before those counterfeit 
presentments looking down in row.s, for we 
shall know that most of those canvases rested 
on easels not a yard away from the great 
sitters, and might be said to reflect their faces 
like a looking-glass. 

I think of the huge company gathered under 
Lord Derby^s invitation — the gi*cat princes, 
captains, pihlates, writers, divines, lawyers, and 
statesmen, all gloomilv resenting the visitors 
gaze and giving him back stare jfor stare — ^that 
a more piquant treat cannot be conceived than 
a visit to such a Walhalla. We shall have our 
pet historical character— our writer, divine, 
soldier, or sailor — to a sketch of whose ap- 

K ance pages of graphic description could not 
us, in the flesh. The danger is, that there 
is sure to arise an embarrassment of wealth. The 
land overflows with portraits. Not a squire’s 
house in the country but has its ancestor” of 
more or less merit and interest. The difficulty 
will be in the selection. To regulate this, it is 
obvious that there must be two principles. 
Where the subject is rare, workmanship need 
not be very much looked to; and 'where the 
workmanship is singularly eicellent, the cele- 
brity of the subject need not be so much re- 
garded. Offers will pour in, sufficient to absorb | 
double the space available, and we shall gasp at | 
the mob of famous jicrsons who have dis- 
tinguished our country. 

There is one point in Lord Derby’s pro- 
gramme that should be reconsidered, it is pro- 
posed to make the order purely chronological. 
That is to say, to enable us to begin at the 
beginning of English hist ory, public and private, 
and walk' dow’U to the day of Victoria; to 
start, say, from Holbein at eleven, and end 
with Boxall and Watts, at four. We would 
pass by and make our bows to the captains, 
writers, politicians, and priests of Henry the 
Eighth, through those of Elizabeth, Charles, 
George, and the rest. Nothing could be 
better than this notion. It is far more proper 
than herding together, as was proposed, all the 
soldiers, all the priests, all the politicians, so 
that the soldiers of Henry stiould be in the 
same room with the soldiers of Victoria.' There 
would ^ frightful monotony in such a cpdrSe. 
^Never would there be so fatal an illustration of 
the tOujonra perdrix principle. We should tire 
of soldiers, long before w^e reached the last 


Victoria captain, aud ihould;yaw^ out way into 
the-ncxi room, 

muteh Jthe same ; V 

But, owiug to tha ^ ot 

colleetiou, Lord Derby to Wt tvay, 
say at thh year of the fteybWihm, i68S/ the 
allowance of portraits up to that date being 
sufficient for a single yearns diction ; Ip the 
following year the series would be taken up again, 
down to our own time. , Now, thiasch^e is opeh; 
to the objection of a certain mondtimy , of tone 
I and character in the gathering. The y?earts 
collection would have an aueient old-faslnon^d: 
; air, and not the interest which a mixed though 
incomplete chronological series would ofE^r, We, 
should be cut offi from all modem sympathies. 
In the main, too, the works would aenre^y be of 
the excellence which a broader class of years 
would secure, and although we sliould have, 
Vandyke and Holbein, still others would hbt , be 
of the same merit and interest. It would be far 
better to have the chionological, series for the 
first year tolerably complete, and to begin again 
during the second with another collection. Ch* 
supposing some such arrangement as this were 
macle Divide all into classes, such as divines, 
j statesmen, soldiers, literaiy men, &c., and have 
I only the divines, soldiers, and statesmen during 
the first year's exhibition, and take the rest in 
the following year. Still, this would leave ugly 
blanks, and perhaps the first course would be the 
better : that of an incomplete chronological order, 
in which the statesmen, soldiers, &c., would be 
partially represented during both years. All 
courses have many difficulties, for here it may 
bo asked what prinpiple is to guide the selection 
of worthies for the first year, and the postpone- 
ment of other worthies to. the second. It must 
therefore be confessed that Lord Derby's own 
proposal, if not the most attractivci is at least 
the most logical. 

Again, if done at all, the thing should be 
.done thorouglily. The kingdom should be tho- 
roughly ** thrashed — winnowed” for portraits. 
There should be explorers sent out to beat ail 
the pictorial jungles. Ireland, spocially, is 
dotted dver with fine portraits, notably witri Sir 
Joshua’s, whom tlie mutabilities of social changes 
and Encumbered Estate^ Courts have left in ciip^ 
boards and corners wituowt owners or trustees. 
Again, ther-e shoidd be no coyness or scruples 
about^palaces or public buildings giving up tlieir 
pictures for fear of stripping tl^eir walls. 
faithful and generous nation, whicii has pai(^ 
directly and indirectly for such things over and 
over again, has a right to expect on this oc- 
casion the most generous ireatment .ln retw. 
It is to be hoped that all n)yal collcctia^ 
pictures belonging to public boards, will be sent, 
handsomely and with a full gracipusnCss. It has 
been a little toan?iucU of a habit to make a favour 
of permitting the nation to takeawalk mitsown 
grounds, or step up into its own and 

Us owA pictures. v ? ; ' 

Yet another suggestion for W 
his committee.^ In the catalogue 
sketch Of the original of dach porti:»i| j imt'm 
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moral catWogue strmii 6f ITBjS, t)^178p,** ! 
with otU^ir stwh tiiti a littlia 

cbitabte&ftib sjfcetch, oti the niioA# t># wbitt 
C^nnwgham furmsh^^ tip the M^^hebfster mU- 
Biiioit Eftrtlier^'a of critiem!t|^as to 

tte apehW nierit off the pWtire-j^^ 
so precious to the vulgar as ulittlo 

criwfam of this sort, JudifciaualjT done. Again, 
Si^ Joshua % verj (telightfub aaid vrill be always 
welcojtie^ but it is easy to foresee that there will 
W a tenancy to swamp the whole with works 
of tliat eugagiug master. Of late we have seen 
dmost too much of him, and the pocket-books^* 
discovered by Mr. Tom Taylor. 


A TRUE BILL. 

EAUt4t oh the morning of the fifteenth of 
Aprfl, information reached the French police 
that lie Butoness de C. was lying dead in her 
bed, stimn^led with a piece of ribbon. She had 
been martaed as a widow to Baron de C., and 
was about twenty-eight years old, very pretty, 
of tng^jug manners ; and both she and her 
husband were known far and wide for lavish 
hospitMity. 

Three weeks before the murder the baron set 
out for Russia, where it was said that he inhe- 
rited some property from a relative. During 
the absence of her husband the baroness kept 
very much at home, with Enicst iiie Lanriout, a 
beautiful girl of the most innocent and simple 
manners, who had been educated and protected 
by her. On the night before the murder, the 
baroness went to the Opera. Ernestine, who 
was not very well, did not accompany her ; 
neither did she sit up for her, as the baroness 
had a private key, and did not wish the young 
lady to be disliurbed. It was the custom that 
when the baroness, On awaking in the morning, 
rang her bell, Ernestine went first to her bedroom. 
When, onHhc morning after the murder, no bell 
was heard to ring, the servants wondered, and ' 
at last . One of them went up to Ernesiiue’sl 
room to ask the cause. It was empty. Think- ' 
ing that she was gone, as usual, to the ba- 
roness’s bedroom, the servant went thither. 
There the shutters were still closed, and the 
night-lamp burning on a little table by the bed- 
side. On the floor lay the lifeless body of 
Ernestine. The girl now screamed for help; 
the other servants hurried up-stairs, and on 
Opening the shuitprs it was seen that the 
baroness lay deiid, evidently strangled with a 
piece of ribbon, which was at once recognised 
as belonging ;to Ernestine, who was lying in a 
swoon on the floor. 

On : coming to l^rself, it was naturally sup- 

e 5d that would be able to throw some 

t on the matter, but, to the surprise of all, 
she showed a nervous hesitation hardly to be 
reocniciled with innocence. On further exami- 
was found that the secretaire stood 
yride open, and that a quantity of papers and 
oth^ ariijWes Were lyiog about m confusion, as 
Cthe dqntento of each drawer had , beeTi hastily 


turned inside out. By this thhe the police had 
arrived. With scarcely a moment*® hesitatidn 
they pronounced that one of tim inmates 
j|ousc must cither have committed the crime, pt 
at least been an acoonjpliCO in it. Ev^ently,* 
also, there had been robbery added to niurder; 
and, therefore, it was thought right to search 
the boxes of each member of the household; 
The servants were all willing ; but when it camo 
to Ernestine’s turn to deliver up her keys, the 
young lady showed a str^ge unwillinghess to 
do so. Of course the police jiersistcd, and in a 
very little time discovered a large sum of money 
and several jewels belonging to the murdered 
lady carefully secreted at the bottom of her 
box. 

**How does mademoiselle account for this 
money?” was the first question put to her. 

I do not know — I —cannot tell — praj~do 
not ask me,” was the hesitating reply. 

The suspicions already attached to her were 
now coiisiaerably strengthened, and the police 
only discharged their duty in arresting her. 
The case was tried, and Ernestine Lament found 
guilty, 

A young lawyer named Bernard, whose know- 
ledge of Ernestine’s previous .cliaracter made it 
very liard fur him to believe her guilty, resolved 
to see lier. After some little difficulty, permis- 
sion was granted him to visit the coiiaemncd in 
privson. But if he went thither with any faith 
ju her innocence, he left the prison without doubt 
of her guilt. Her answers to his questions 
were evasive and unsatisfactory. 

On reaching home late that evening, he found a 
note lying on his table. It was from Erncstiae, 
and ran as follows : 

My dear Friend,-— I feel that I owe you at 
least some explanation for my strange conduct, 
and will tlicreforc put you in possession of the 
facts of the case. It is only forestalling my 
intention. This letter would have beeax deli- 
vered to you after my death 

! You are aware ol the circumstances wljicli 
made mo regard the baroness as a mother. 
You ai'e a^varc, too, of her Jmsband’s fata! pro- 
pensity to the gaming-table, a passion wliicii in 
course of lime led to an estrangement between 
them. The baroness was very beautiful, and 
still young, and failing to find that love and 
alfcetion which she had hoped her Jmsband 
would show her, formed an unfortunate iutrigaie. 

I was horror-struck when she informed me of 
this ; but it was not for me to blame her. As 
might be expected, no good could possibly result 
from this attachment. Her lover proved un- 
worthy of her confidence, and succeeded, wlietlier 
by throats or by menaces, I know not, in ob- 
taining from lier large sums of money. It was 
but a few days before her death that she con- 
fided this to me, and at the same time begged 
me to take care of her jewels and money for lier 
in my box, as she dreaded lest her sordid lover 
should obtain possession of them. The last 
time 1 saw her alive w^as on the night slie went 
to the Opera. At what hour she returned I 
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know »ot, for she always W, activate key with 
fecr. The rest you, know; : 

“ Hence, dear Sneadj iro& wai understand my 
rclnctance and my 

evnsire imswteri’jw to tlie^^ and jewels 

found 'jji' 'tiwiikt 

“ HM J; i6ld;t3].e truth, should I Itave been 
helieaedt No t load how could I say any- 
thing that would di^onour ' the good name of 
phe who has been more than a mother to me? 
Besides, I did not know even the name of her 
sewt lover, and I had never seen him. No; 
it'is better as it is, 1 am ready to die. My secret 
to all save you, shall die with mo. That you 
believe in my innocence is the only chmfort I 
hare left me. 

“ Your unhappy friend, 

“Beitestike.” 

" Thank God 1” murmured the young man, 
pressing the paper to his lips. “ Henoemrth, I 
will devote my life to prove yonr innocence to 
the world. God grant it may not yet be too 
latel” 

Late though it was, Bernard at once repaired 
to the prefects house, and after some difficulty 
procured admission. The prefect fortunately hap- 
pened to be an old friend of Bernard’s father, 
and it was because of Ibis that the young man 
was admitted at so late an hour. 

*' But, my good friend,” said the old man, 
after patiently listening to all he had to say, 
" believe me, it is a useless task ; there is no 
doubt that the young woman is guilty either as 
principal or as accomplice. Still, as you so 
earnestly wish it, you .shall be permitted to 
search the apartments of the murdered lady. 
And now good night,” he added with a smile, 
*• and let me hear the result of your investiga- 
tions.” 

Early the next morning, Bernard, accompanied 
by a gendarme, repaired to the baronc-ss’s house. 
Everything lay exactly as it had been left on 
the fatal mormng ; for the house had been and 
was still in the custody of the police. Not a 
drawer, nor a cupboard escaped Bernard’s 
notice. There was no violence visible on the 
windows, as if forcible admission had been 
gained from the outside. Nothing, in fact, pre- 
sented itself which gave the slightest clue to 
thn mystery. 

The search liad now occupied several hours, 
and Bernard felt that it was useless to remain 
there any longer. With a sad and heavy heart, 
therefore, he proceeded to leave the apartment. 
But in passE^ Out into the entree, which was 
quite dark, his foot struck against something, 
which, on taking up, he found to be a hat. 

■ Thinking it belonged to the baron, he was about 
to hang it rip with the others on the peg from 
Which he supposed it to have fallen. 

»» That hat, monsieur, if you please ; I do not 
remember to have seen it before. It is strange," 
waaariced the gendarme, as he compared the hat 
5h question with the others that hung up in Idre 
etriarfe ; h larger, and of a different shapeto 
'them j” 

will show 

it to the pmoner,; If it sbeidd chance to belong 
to this schtot Icwt* of the nturderod lady!” 
thought Berni^ Ito :ia he Mrriedly 

drove to the prison. ' ; , • 

Ernestine was anxiotoily exphotingto see her 
friend, for he had prOsSi^ to visit her that day 
again : and BheWKthed to Icarh from .his own 
lips whether he stiB he^evdd in “her Hmoeence- 

“ Do you know this hkt, Imerftiae ^** shid 
Bernard, on entcringthe cell 

" That hat — good Heavens 1— ‘it is the very hat 
which the baron had on the hight he left Baris,” 
said Ernestine, in an excited m^ner. 

“ Impossible ! — we compared it with the other ' 
hats — and this is much larger. I believe it 
belonged to the baroness’s lover— — ” 

“ No — no — a thousand times no— it is the 
baron’s — he bought it the very day he left. It 
was too large for him, and he asked me to put 
some wadding under the lining for Mm — see- — 
if it he not there !” 

“ But, Ernestine, it must be fimev oa your 
part — this hat never belonged to the baron! 
But — stay — you are right,” added Barnard, as, 
on turning up the liniug, the w'adding fell out, 
and with it a piece of paper which had been 
used to add a little to its thickness. It was a 
bill written by the landlord of an hotel at Stras- 
burg, made out in the baron’s muno, for a week’s 
board and lodging. It was dated April 7,— 
just fourteen days after his departure from j 
Paris. 

Ernestine and Bernard looked at each other 
for a few moments in silence, as strange 
thoughts passed through the minds of each. 

That it was the baron’s hat was now proved 
— but how did it come there ? Had he returned 
to Paris secretly before tbe murder? Was he 
the murderer ? 

Ernestine turned deadly pale. 

" Do you suppose that tbe baron—” she 
gasped. 

“Is the murderer?” added Bernard, finishing 
the sentence. “ Yes ! I do. But I wiH go at 
once to the prefect.” 

For the first time since her condemnation a 
faint ray of ^pe was kindled in Ernestine’s 
heart. The sight of Bernard, her old friend in 
happier days, had iudlecd excited a wish to live 
in her young breast. 

“ How thankful I am I did not say anything 
at the trial. The good God wilt protect me !” 

Bernard now left the prison and hastened to 
the house of the prefect. 

“Well! Mid what did you find?” asked the 
old man, smiling sadly at his young Mehd, who 
rushed into the room without waiting to be an- I 
nounoed. 

“Be good enough ;to examine Hiis Md,” said 
Berimrd, ns ho handed it to him* and sccottoted 
to him the manner in which ho had. ’found ft, 
and what Ernestine had subsequently tedd him. 

“Her husband!— he the amrdererf Tei^ it 
is plain— and we bate been, aecusiag an inne- 
Uent girl !” ejaicnlated toe pn^t, (Huefully ex- 
amining the bvt ; “ but kwtoime now; I must 


think it oven But me utge Bocr^y tia yen, 
and clepend on me." -i 

jKatly the next morning, Bet^d wae »g3&, 
sent for to the prefeot^s house. ; 

/'I have om‘efally gone over the w^hole evi- 
dence since I saw you," he said, and 
teudy seems there is a very strong suspicion 
against the haron* t have caused mauiries to 
be made, and have ascertained that the baron 
was a coufinnt^ gambler, and that his journejrto 
Petersburg was probably only a ruse to avoid 
arrest. It is a terrible case, and we must pro- 
ceed very cautiously. The baron stands very 
high iu the public esteem, and it seems incre- 
dible that he could have committed this horrible 
crime. Still that hat and the bill of the land- 
Ion] made out in liis own name prove at least 
that he must have returned to Paris. Why 
should he return? What was the motive? 
However, I have despatched an agent of the 
secret |K)licc to Strasburg, to track his steps 
from that place. When 1 hear anything I will 
send for you." 

On nrriying at Simsbnrg, the police agent at 
once repaired to the Maisou llouge. The land- 
lord perfectly remembered the baron^s liaving 
stayed at his hotel for a week, and having then 
gone, whither he could not say. The porter, 
however, remembered where his luggage was 
taken. It was to a house outside the city, on 
the road to Saverue, wdiere a hired carriage was 
in readiness. Sc got into the carriage and 
drove off. But as tlie drifer was an jicqnaini- 
anoe of the porter’s, it wtis no difficult matter 
to find hiio. Ho remembered the jobpcrfectlv, 
but. averred that the gentleman’s name was 
Thionville, IIo should not perhaps have paid 
much attention to this fact, had he not had a 
sister living at Saverne as chambermaid in the 
same hotel to which he drove his fare. On in- 
quiring at: Savernc, the agent found that a 
Monsieur Thionville bad arrived at the hotel as 
stated, and that he had remained there four days, 
daring tjje greater part of which he had kept 
in-doors, from indisposition. 

The description the landlord gave of his 
person and4uggage left no doubt on the agent’s 
mind that he was on the right track. But no- 
thing further could be leanit. Still, one im- 
portant circumstance had teen proved — namely, 
that, instead of proceeding on his journey {o 
Russia, he had turned back on the road to Paris, 
under an assumed name. 

. Tte only thing that now remained to be done 
was to put an advcrliscmcnt m the French and 
Germtm papers, mviting the liugbaad of the 
murdered lady to repair to Paris, in order to 
claim the property of Ids deceased wife. For, 
it was argued, if ne had murdered her for the 
sake of getting possession of her money, it was 
very probable that he would take the ‘bait now 
held out. Neither did this surmise prove to be 
meprreot. 

two months, or thereabouts, had elapsed, 
|ind the police were beginning to despair of 
gettkgj further tidings of the baron, whm a 
gentteman, attired in deep mourning, and appa- 


•fently bowed down with grief, presented himself 
at the bureau of the police. had," he 

said, by chance seen the fearful tidies of his 
wife^e murder in a paper at St. Petersburg, 
and had hastened back to Paris as auickJy as he 
could. The shock, however, it had caused hfei 
had brought on a severe attack of illness, from 
which he had only just recovered, otherwise 
he should have returned to Paris some weeks 
sooner," . .. 

Acting in obedience to the orders of his chief, 
the agent referred the baron to a oomptoir, 
where he would be furnished with the register 
of the death and burial of his wife. 

On entering the room, the baron was politely 
invited to take a seat while the necessary papers 
were being Ibund. 

After the lapse of a q[uarter of an hour an 
official entered the room, and requested the 
baron to, accompany him to another comptoir, 
where, to his dismay, he found himself submitted 
to a rigorous examination. 

But, Monsieur le Baron, when you left 
home, on March 25, whither did you travel?" 
asked the chief officer, 

“ I travelled through Germany, en route for 
St. Petersburg," ^ 

‘^Good! But which was the first town at 
which you stayed 
Sfcrasburg !" 

‘'Quite true!" said las questioner, referring 
to some papers. “ On what day did you aivive 
there?" 

, “OntheSSih." 

! ‘‘ Yes ! and how long did you remain ?" 

I ' Let me see — .^es! it was oiu> night and 
half the next day," rqdicd the baron, with a 
little hesitation in his manner. 

“ And where did you proceed to next ?" re- 
sumed the officer. 

After some reflection, the baron answered 
that he had gone to Frankfort. 

“ Indeed answered the officer, raising his 
eyes, and directing a steady glance towards the 
baron, “ To Frankfort ! 1 think you are mis- 
taken. You say you arrived at Strasbux-g on 
the 28ih, where you remained till the followuig 
day, I>ut the landlord of the Maisou Rouge 
says that yoti remained at his house till April 7 - 
How do Vou .account for that. Monsieur le 
Baron ?" 

“Was I there a week? Yes! now I tliink 
of it, you are quite right, monsieur ; for I met 
sevci*al friends there, who persuaded me to 
lengthen my stay." 

“ You also state that you next went to Frank- 
fort. But if Monsieur Ic Baron reflects, he 
will remember that he went to Saverue in a 
close caJTiwHgc." 

“Yea; but tliat \vas only a day’s trip, and 
had nothing to do with my journey," was the 
ready answer. “ But may X ask, monsieur, 
why all these questions ?" 

“Excuse me. Monsieur lo Baron, von are 
Imre to^ answer questions not to ask them. 
Suffice it to Bay, it is usual under such cir- 
cumstances. Now, please to attend. You 
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said just now it was oalj a day's tripy I 
think ; how was it yoa .came tp stay, four days 
at Sfivemef^^ -'■ >V'. 

had only iutehd^d to .remain day at ' 
Saveme, l)ut whs takeai ill during my al 
the hoteU” 

** WaSf tliat why Monsieur Ic Bavon changed 
hfe hamef*' continued tlie oSieer. ' 

** Changed my name ? J\Ioiisiear must be in 
error/’ 

. ^ Not at all. You took the name of Thiou- 
yille, for some ’Reason best known to yourself. 

, Blit as you seem to have forgotten this circum- 
atrmce, will you have the goodness to tell us 
whore you went on leaving Saverne ?” 

I returned to Strasburg.” 

Bardon me, Monsieur le Baron, and allow 
me to refresh your memory. You went, or pre- 
tended to go, to a private liouse in the neighbour- 
hood, But was not Paris the goal of your 
journey* and did you not arrive" here about 
AprU 15 

Monsieur exclaiu^ bai-oii, have 
submitted to these iinperiinent questions quite 
long enough. By what right you presume to 
interrogate me in the manner you have done, I 
do not know. Rest assured 1 shall represent 
the matter to the Minister of I\)lice. I wish 
jmn ,a very good morning!” And the baron 
turned himself round to leave the room. 

*^Not so fast, monsieur. I liavc not yet 
done with you,” continued the officer, without 
noticing the interruption. “ 1 nq^oat — you 
arrived in Paris about the 15th, and you were 
in your wife’s bedroom on the night of tlic I5lh 
and 16 th.” 

At these words the h^von leaped to liis ftjet,' 
his face distorted with the pangs of fear and 
passion. 

‘‘ Cahn yourself, Monsieiu- Ic Baron, 1 have 
not finisliea with you yet. Will you then ex- 
plain, if you were not in the bedroom of your 
wdfe on the night in question— wdiicli yoifwill 
remember was the very night on which she was 
murdered — Iiow it was your hat was found in 
the passage P” And with these words he handed 
a hat to the baron. 

All eyes were bent upon him. The b«aron 
turned deadly |)alo, and remained speechless for 
a considerable time. At last he stammered 
fort/h incoherently : 

|.t is not my hat. I never saw this one be- 
fore. ... 1 had one like it - . . but not 
this.” ^ • 

Not this ?” exdaimed the relentless ques- 
tioner. Monsieur ic Baron, yon have been 
followed step by step fmm the day you quitted 
Paris, to the day you returned, if this hat be 


not yours, tb«an have the goodness i:o tell me 
bow ypur biid /incurred the .Mai^on Rouge, 
prasburg, tmni its w^y undemeatlrthe fining ? 
aOjBsjse to lobi for yourself.” f 

Hotel bill 1” gasped the baron, as he struck 
bm forehead with his olenehcd liand. 

‘^Yes ! wretched man. By that little piece 
of paper. Providence has IKscIosed your crime, 
and has prevented an innocent girlYrom dying 
a felon’s death. Confesi that you entered your 
wife’s room*aud committed the diabolical cleed 
for which you would have allowed another to 
sttflbr,” 

But such a confession was never made. 

Tliat night Baron de C* was safely shut up in 
prison till his trial should take place. A ll Paris 
rang with the news that I'he real murderer of 
the baroness had been discovered, and (hat he 
was no other than her own husband. But that 
night the prisoner escaped. On entering the 
cell on the following morning, he was found 
lying stretched out on his couch, cold and stiff. 
It was supposed that, living a lawless lif{^, .}ie 
had been in the habit of carrying poison about 
him. 

Years have elapsed since the above evenfs 
took place. Monsieur Bernard soon became 
one of the most celebrated ornaments of the 
French bar, and liis wife, nee Ernestine Lamont, 
noted^ not only for the brilliancy of her balls 
and dinners, but for the affability of her manner 
and the courteousness of her disposition. Of 
the story of the murder nobody knows more 
than is here told. 
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! CIIArTEIl XL. TJIE CACSE OP LIBERTY. 

I TIau Siixoa been siulcleiily' plunged into a 
j cold bailij it could scarcely have brought him 
! to his .‘^=cnses ruore rapidly than did the re- 
I incmbrauce of his broken idedge, and the 
! 1 bought of wliat his lawyer cousin would say 
I to liim. 

j ‘‘ It isn’t as if he liadn’t cautioned me, either,” 

I said he, half aloud, as he sat liimself down, 

I quite chopfallen,” at the foot of a great oak, 
i in an unfrequented hollow of iRe park. And 
: tiien one unpleasant recollection evoked another, 

I and he remembered how William '.rr(?.felden had 
' joked with him about fetters of^ Rowers, and 
; ’made him almost angry by so doing; and how 
I lie had boasted of himself as more invulnerable 
i than Achilles. He also remembered that his 
i cousin had especially inquired whether he had 
i not yet been called upon to subscribe to the 
I Kalian fund, and had given him much good 
I advice as to ^vhat his conduct should he wlicn 
' that emergency might arise. To put his name 
down for a moderate sum, and commit himself 
’ to nothing fuH.hor — those were William Trefal- 
' den’s instructions to him ; but how liad lie 
observed' them? How liad he observed that 
I other promise of signing no move large cheques 
; without consulting his cousin ; and what reli- 
! ance would liis cousin place upon his promises 
j in the future? 

{ Saxon groaned in spirit as he tliought of these 
j things ; and Km more lie t hought of them, the 
‘ more uncomfortable he became" 

■ Ho did not care in the least about the money, 

; although he had, in truth, been mulcted of an 
i cnornmus sum ; but he cared a great deal about 
I breaking his word, and he saw thot it must be 
i broken on tlie one hand or the -other. He also 
j saw on which hand it was to be. 

I He had given the cheque to Miss Colonua, 
and Miss Colonna must liave the money ; there 
was clearly no help for that But then he 
enteriainea misgivings as to the cheque itself, 
and began to doubt whether he bad anything 
like balance enough at his banker’s to. meet it. 
In this case, what was to be done P The money, 
df course, must be got ; but who was to get rt, 
I and how was the getting of it to be achieved ? 
'i 


Would that mysterious process called “ selling j 
out” have to be gone through ? j 

Saxon puzzled his brains over those abstruse j 
financial questions till his bead ached; but j 

could make nothing of them. At last be came j 

to the very disagreeable conclusion that William | 
Trefalden was alone capable of solving the difii- | 
culty, and must be consulted without delay ; but, 
at the same time, he did not feel at all sure that . 
his cousin might not flatly refuse to iiclp liiin in | 
the matter. This was a fearful supposition, and , ; 
almost drove the young fellow to despair. Tor | 
Saxon loved the lawyer in his simple honest way ' , 
— not so much, perhaps, for any lovable quali- i 
tics tliat he migfit imagine him to po.ssess, as j 
for the mere fact that his cousin was his couain, j ; 
and Jic trusted him. He fiad also a vague idea ; 
iluit William Trefalden had done a great deal l.o 
serve him, and that he owed him a ])rofound ; 
debt of gratitude. Anjdiow, ho would not 
ollcnd him for the universe — and yet he was ji 
quite resolved that Miss Colonua should have j. 
the full benefit #f her cheque. i : 

Thinking thus, he remembered that ho had i 
authorised her to double the amount. What if | 
she should take him at his word ? 

‘‘ By Jove, t hen,” said ho, addressing a plump ! 
rabbit that had been gravely watching him from j 
a convenient distance for some minutes past, ’ 
“ 1 can’t help it, if she docs. The money’s my i 
own, after all, and I have the rigid to give it; * 
away, if I choose. Besides, I’ve given it in the j 
cause of liberty !” j ; 

But his heart told him that liberty had 
played a very unimportant part in the trans- |! 
action. I 


CHAPTEE XLI. A COUNCIL OF WAE. i 

In the merni while, a general council was j 
being held in tlie octagon turret. H'hc couu- j 
cillors were Signor Colonna, Lord CasKetowers, i 
and Major Vaughan, and tlio subjects un.der j 
discussion were Buldiserotti’s despatch and j 
Saxon Trcfalden’s cheque. t 

The despatch was undoubtedly an important I 
one, and contained more stirring news than any | 
which had transpired from Italy since the Napd- ' 
Iconic campaign ; but that other document, wulh 1 
its startling array of numerals, w'as certainly not 
less momentous. In Major Vaughan’s opinion 
it was the more momentous of the two ; and yet 
liis brow darkened over it, and it seemed to the 
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two oiliers that lie was not altogether so well 
pleased as he might have been* 

Casilctowers was gonninely delighted, and as 
mucli surprised as delighted: 

“It is a noble giH** said he. I had not 
dreamed that Trcfalden was so staunch u friend 
to the cause.’* 

I was not aware , tliat Mr. Trcfalden had 
’ hitherto interested himself about Italy in any 
way/’ observed Major Vaughan, coldly. 

Well, he lias interested liimself now to some i 
purpose. Besides, he lias but just come into 
his vortune/’ 

Signor Colonna smoothed the cheque as it 
lay before him on the desk, filled in the date, 
crossed it, and inserted liis own name as that of 
the ]H?rson to whom it was payable. 

wonder what 1 had better do with it,’’ 
said he, tlioughUully. 

With what?” asked the Earl. 

Colonna pointed to the cheque with the 
feather end of his pen. 

Why, casli it, of course, and scud the money 
oiT without delay.” 

The Italian smiled and shook his head, lie 
was a better man of liusincss lhau liis host, and 
he foresaw some of those very difficulties which 
were the cause of so much perplexity to Saxon 
liimself. 

‘'it is not alw'ays easy to cash large sums,” 
said he. “ I must speak to Mr. Trcfalden before 
i do anything with his cheque. Js he in the 
house ?” 

To W'hich tlie Earl replied that Ik; would see ; 
and left the room. 

After he was gone, Vaughan and Colonna 
went buck to the despatch, amlnKliscussed the 
j’Mjsition of affairs in Sicily . Thence they passei] 
ou to the question of sujqffics, and consulted 
about the bcsl. means of bestowing Saxon’s 
donation, At last I hey agreed Unit the larger 
share should be sent out in money, aud tlie rest 
expended on inuuilious of war. 

“ It’s a iieavy sum,” said the dragoon. '‘If 
you want a messenger to take it over, I am at 
your service.” 

“ Thanks. Can you go the day after to* 
morrow ?” 

“ To-niglit, if you like. My time is all rnv 
own just now. By the way, who is ?lr. Trc- 
faldeu’s banker ?” 

He put out bis liaiid for the clj{;que as be 
said ibis, and Colomui could not do otherwise, 
tlum pass it to him. After examining it for 
some moments in silence, he; gave it back, and 
said : 

" Arc those Ids figures, Signor Coloiuia r I 
sec they are not yours.” 

To which the italian replied very composedly, 

" JSu, they are Olimpia’s.” 

Major Vaughan rose, and walked over to the 
window. 

1 sliall ask Berialdi to giv(j me something 
to do, when I am out there,” he said, after a 
lirief muse. '' I have had no fighting since 1 
came oack from India, and I am tired to death 
of this do-nothing life/’ 


" Berialdi will be. only too glad,” repliud 
Colonna. ''One exj)crienced olliccr is woilli 
more to us now than a squadron of recruits.” 

The dragoon s^ighed jinpaiiciitly, and pulled 
at tlie ends of his moustache. It was a Inibit 
he had when he w^as ill at case. 

“ I’m sorry for Castlclowers/’ he said, pre- 
sently. "He’d give his right hand to go over 
witirme, and have a shot at the Neapolitans.” 

"1 know lie wmuld; but it cannot be— it 
must not be. I would not countenance his 
going for the world,” replied the Italian, quickly, 
" It would break his mother’s heart.” 

" It never entered into tlic splicrc of my 
calculat ions that Lady Casllctowers had a lieart,” 
said Major Vaughan. " But you iiave enjoyed 
the lulvauiage of her acquaiiitauce longer than 
I have, so l' defer to your better judgment,.” 

At this moment tlic door opened, and the 
Earl came in alone. 

" T can’t find Trcfalden anywhere,” said lie. 
"I have looked for him all over the house, in 
the stables, and all ilirougli the gardens. 11c 
was last seen on the tm'raoe, talking io Miss 
Colonna, and nobody know.s what has become 
of bim since.” 

" He’s somewhere in the park, of course,” 
said Colonna. 

" 1 don’t think so. I met my mother as 1 
cairn; in. K>hc has been wandering about llic 
jjurk all the morning, and has not seen him/’ 

" If I were you,"CaslJeiowers, I’d have tin; 
Slaiie dragged,” said Major Vaughan, with a 
sliort, bard laugh. "He has rc)>ented of that 
c1k.‘(|uo, and drowned himself in a paroxysm of 
des].)air.” 

‘‘ What uousenso !” said Colonna, almost 
angrily; but he llioiight it odd, for all that, 
and so did the Earl, 


CHAl'XEU XLir. TIIK MAVSOLFtTM. 

Tueeio was a very curious object in Castle- 
towers Park, the slia))© of wliieli was like a 
waichman’s lantern, and the material iiiue 
granite. It stood on a little eminence in a 
retired corner of tlie domain, was approached 
by a double row of dwarf cypresses, about three 
fci't and a half in height, and enshrined the 
last mortal remains of a favourite hunter lie- 
longing to the late Earl. It wij:i called "The 
M.aisoleum.” 

A. move hopelessly ugly edifice it would bo 
difficult to conceive ; but the laic Earl had in- 
tended it to be a model of elegant simplicity, 
and had \vasted some hundreds upon it. Jb'ing 
abroad when his old liorsc died, he scrawled a 
rough outline of the Temple of Vesta on a slicct 
of foreign note-paper, mid scut it up to Ids 
steward, with instruclioua to hand it over for 
cxccntion to a Guildford stonemason. But the 
Earl was no drauglitsunm, and the stonemason, 
who had never heard of the Temple of Vesta in 
Ids lilc, ^vas no genius ; and thus it happentid 
iiiat the park, at Castletowers came to be dis- 
figured by an architectural phenomenon com- « 
pared with which the toll-houses on Waterloo 
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I Hridge were chaste and classic structures. The Saxon rcmorubcrecl to liave seen it before. He 

j Earl, however, died at Naples, in happy igno- could not for his life tell when or where; blithe 

ranee of the deed that had been done, ana his was as confident of the fact as if every circum- 

successor had not thought it worth while to stance connected with it were fresh in his 

the building down. memory. 

When Saxon rose fro^ his scat under the She was very fair of complexion, with soft 

great oak, it was yet io eai’ly that ho wasS brown hair, and large childlike brown eyes — 

tempted to prolong lusj wjdk. So he went eyes with just that sort of startled, pathetic ox- 

j rambling on among tlici ferns, watching the pression about them which one sees in the eyes 

, rabbits, and thinking ofi^Miss Coloiina, till he of a cageti chamois. Saxon remembered even 

I found himself, quite suddenly, at the foot of that look in them— remembered how that image 

; i he lil tie eminence on yhicli the mausoleum of the caged chumois had presented itself to him 

' was built. when he saw them first — and then, all at once, 

; It so happened that, altliough he had been tljcre flashed upon him the picture of a railway 
; more than ten days at Castletowcrs, ho had station, an empty train, and a group of three 
i never before strayed into this particular corner persons standing beside the open door of a 
I of tlic park. The phenomenon was consequently second-class carriage. 

1 a novelty in his eyes, and he walked round it Yes ; he nicollccted all about it now, even to 
wondcriiigly, contemplating its ugliness from the amount he had paid for her fare, and the 
I every sid(‘. He then went up and tried the fact that the lost ticket had been taken from 
I door, which was painted to look like green Sedgebrook station. Involuntarily, lie drew 
I bronze, and studded all over with great sex- back still further into the gloom of the mamo- 
1 agonal bosses. It swung back, however, quite leum. He would not have shown himself, or 
easily, and 8axon walked in. liavi^ jmt himself in the way of being thanked, 

Tlic place was so dark, and the day outside or paid, for the world. 

I was so brilliant, that for the first few moments Tlien she sighed, as if she were weary or 
i he could SCO nothing disiiucUy. At length a disappointed, and came a few steps nearer; and 
j dumpy ])illar on a massive souarc base canuj as she eontiniicd io advance, Saxon continued 
; into view in the centre of tiic Imilding, and to retreat, till she was nearly at the door of the 
J Saxon saw by the inscription carved upon it mausoleum, and lie had got quite round behind 
j (in very indifferent Latin) that the object of all the pillar. It was like a scene njion a stage; 

I this costly deformity was a horse. And then he only that in tliis ikstancc the actors were im- 

* sat down on the base of the column, and con* provising their parts, and there were no spec- 

templated the mausoleum from within. tidors to sec them. 

■ It was, if possible, uglier inside than outside ; Just as he was speculating upon what he 

; i t hat is to say, the resemblance to a lauleru was sl'.ouhl do if slic came in, and asking liimself 

i more perfect. The dumpy column looked ex- whether it would not be better, even now, to 
- j aetly like a gigantic candle, and the very walls walk boldly out and risk the chances of rccog- 
I were panelled in granite in a way that suggested nil ion, the .pang lady decided tiic question for j 
j glass lo the lc‘ast imaginative observer. Had him by silling down on the threshold of l!ic j 
, | the stouernason possessed but a single grain of building. ^ ) 

original genius, he would have added; a line bold iSaxoii was out of his perplexity now. Ho | 
handle in solid grmiito to the outside, and made was a prisoner, it was true ; but liis time was j 

' iJic thing complete. all his own, and he could afford to waste it ; 

While fSaxon was tlduking thus, and lazily in peeping from behind a pillar at Ihebackof a | 
criticising the late Earl's Latin, he suddenly be- young lady’s bonnet. lU’isidcs, tlien^ was an air ; 

! came aware of a huly coming slowly up between of adventure about the proceeding that was j 
! the cypresses. quite delightful, as far as it went. i 

; i He thought at first that the lady was Miss ISo lie kc})t very quiet, scarcely daring fo 
j Colonna, and was on Die [xiint of stepping out breathe for fear of alarming her, and amused InVn- 
' lo meet her ; but in almost the same instant he self by conjecturing vyiuil imaginable busim^ss 
; saw that she was a stranger. She was looking could bring Miss llivierc of CamlierwoU to this 
clown as she walked, with iicr face so bowed particular corner of Castletowcrs Park. lYas it 
that he could not sec her features distinctly ; possible, for instance, tliat the Eari had been 
' but lier figure was more girlish than Miss insane enough to have the phenomenon photo- ■ ; 
j Colonna’s, and her step more timid and hesi- gmphed, and was she about to colour the ])hoto- j j 
iating. 8hc seemed almost as if she were graph on the s])oi? The idea was too monstrous h 
I counting the daisies in the grass as she came to be oniertained for a moment. And then the ! i 
i along. young lady sighed again — such a deep-drawn, j| 

Saxon scarcely knew what io do. He had tremulous, meiuncholy sigh, that Saxon’s heart ji 
' risen from his seat, and now stood a little way ached to hoar it. ^ | 

back in the deep shadow of the mausoleum. It was no sigh of mere fatigue. Unlearned \ 

I Wliiie he was ytit hesitating whetlier to come as he was in man and womankind, he knew at j 
' forward or romaiii where he was, the young lady once that such a sigh could only come from a i 
I .paused and looked round, as if expecting some heart heavily laden. And so he fell to w'Onder- 
I one. " in?: what her trouble could be, and whether he 

! She had no sooner lifted up her face than could help, in any anonymous way, to lighten 
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it for her. What if b€ sent her a htodrc^- 
pound note in a blank envelope f She looked 
poor, and even if . * , , \ 

But at this point his meditations were broken 
in upon, A shadow darkened the doorway; 
Miss EiviJire rose from her seat upon the 
threshold ; and I^ady Castlctowers stood sud- 
denly before Saxon’s astonished eyes. 


CHAPTEE xmil. WHAT SAXON HEAED IN THE 
HAirsOLEUM. 

Lai>x Castletowebs was the first to speak ; 
and her voice, when she spoke, was measured 
and haughty. 

"You have reauested to see me again. Miss 
Riviere,” she said, 

"I have been compelled to do so,” was the 
almost inaudible reply. 

"And I have come here at your request.” 

Lady Castlctowers paused, as if for some 
acknowledgment of ber condescension in having 
done so ; but no acknowledgment came. 

"I must, however, bog you to understand 
quite distinctly that it is for. the last time,” she 
said, presently. " It is impossible that I should 
hold any future communication with you other- 
wise than by letter, and then only at -stated 
periods, as heretofore.” ^ ' 

TheyOung lady murmunid sorneihing of which 
Saxon could not distinguish a syllable. 

"Then you will oblige me by saying it at 
once, and as briefly as possible,” replied Lady 
Castlctowers. 

Saxon felt very uncomfortable. He knew 
that he ought not to be there. He knew this 
to be a strictly private conversation, and was 
quite aware that be ought not to overhear it ; 
and yet what was he to do? He could still 
walk out, it wus true, and explain his involun- 
tary imprisonment ; but he had an instinctive 
feeling that Lady Castlctowers would not have 
come to meet Miss Riviere in the park if she 
had not wished to keep the meeting secret, and 
that his presence there, however well he might 
apologise for it, would cause her ladyship a very 
disagreeable surprise. Or he might stop his 
cars, and so be, virtually, as far away as in his 
London chambers ; but then he felt certain that 
this young girl whom he had assisted once 
before, was now in some great trouble, and he 
longed to know what that trouble was, that he 
might assist her again. So, as these thoughts 
flashed through his mind, Saxon concludea to 
stay where he was, and not to stop his ears— 
at feast for the present. 

Lady Castlctowers had requested Miss 
RiviSre to state her business at once, and also 
to slate it briefly; but it seemed as if the 
task were strangely difiBicolt, for the girl still 
hesitated. 

At length she said, with a kind of sob : 

" Lady Castleiowers, my mother is very ill.” 

- And then Saxon could see that she was 
weeping. 

" Do you mean that your mother is dying P” 
asked the Countess, coldly. 


" No ; but that she must die, if the necessary 
I means are not taken to save her.” 

*^ Wh«t do you mean by the necessary 
i means ?’V 

; " Doctor Pisher says that she must go to 

j some place on the Italian coast— to Nice, or 
* Mentone,” replied the girl, making a great 
effort to steady her voice, and keep her tears 
from falling. " He tliiuks she may live there 
for years, with care and proper treatment; 
but . . . 

"Why not here, with' care and proper treats 
meut ?” said Lady Castleiowers. 

" He says this variable climate is killing her 
— ^that she is dying day by day, as long as she 
remains in it.” 

" It is her native climate,” said Lady Caslle- 
towers. 

" Yes — but she was s6 young when she left 
it; and she has lived sovmany, many years of 
her life abroad.” ) 

"Well?” ; 

The girl lifted up her faqfc, all pale and tearful 
as it was/ and looked U her— just looked at 
her — but said never a word. It was not an in- 
dignant look — nor an imploring look — nor even 
a l-cproachful look ; but it was, at all events, a 
^ook that Lady Castlctowers seemed to under- 
stand, for she replied to it, and tlie reply, 
though spoken as naughtily as ever, had in it 
something of the natilre of an apology. 

"You are aware,” she said, "that your 
mother’s annuity is paid out of my own private 
means, and without iny son’s knowledge. And 
my private means are very small. So small, 
that I find it difficult to meet even this obliga- 
tion, inconsiderable as it is.” 

" But you will not let her die, Lady Castle- 
lowers! You cannot— you will not let her 
die!” 

And the young girl wrung her hands together,, 
ill the passionate earnestness of her appeal. 

Lady Castlctowers looked down, and seemed 
as if she were tracing patterns on the turf with 
the end of her parasol. 

" What sum do you require ?” she said, 
slowR. 

"DoctorPishcr said about thirty pounds . . 

"Impossible. 1 will try to give you twenty 
pounds for this purpose— in fact, I will promise 
you twenty pounds ; but I canniot do more.” 

Miss Riviere was about to speak ; but the 
Countess slightly raised her hand, and checked 
the words upon her lips. 

" The annuity,” she said, " shall be paid, as 
usual, into the hands of whatever foreign banker 
you may indicate ; but J beg you both to under- 
stand that I must be troubled with no more 
apidicatious of this kind.” 

The girl’s cheek glowed with sudden indig- 
nation. 

" You will be troubled with pone, madam,” 
she said. " Had there been any other person in 
the world to whom loonld have applied for aid, 

I should not have claimed your assistance now.” 

Her eye dilated, and her lip trembled, and she 
said it firmly and proudly — as proudly as Lady 
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I Castletowcrs iierself might have done. Btit the 
I CauBtess passed her as if she had not spoken, md 
i ept down the'little avenue of cypresses, with* 
! out taking any further notice of her preseiice, 
i Miss Iliviere eoutinued to stand in the same 
; proud attitude till the last gleam of her lady- 

I sMiy's silken skirts had disappeared among the 

I trees. And then her strength suddenly gave 
I way, and she sat down again Ufion the gloomy 

I threshold, and sobbed as if her heart were 

; breaking. 


I OCEAN SWELLS. 

1 Ip the quiet steady-going fishes of our coasts 
I and rivers could see" some of their brethren 
and relatives in the Eastern seas, they would be 
a little astonished, always supposing they arc 
I capable — as 1 maintain they arc — of such a sen- 

' sation. English fish — a few dandies, such as the 
j gold, and silver carp excepted, and they really 
belong to China — arc attired in sober colours, 
like well-dressed English folks ; but these “swells 
of the ocean’* blaze out in all the hues of the rain- 
! bow and in divers others; orange and red; yellow 
and bbick ; green and hike ; blue, nurple, pink, 
I; and yellow, llrlglit sea-green ana yellow are 
■ I perpetually seen in the same vestment, and one 
very heavy swell may now and then be beheld in 
! yellow, blue, red, green, black, and grey. The 
! dorsal fm is often marked with as many as four 
i colours, and to heighten the effect ot all this 
i splendour, the hues are generally of the most 
brilliant character. Nor are these the excep- 
j tiona. Our fish now and then offer a few cccen- 
I tricities of shape and colour. Anglers who go 
I Jiauling up great congers off the Channel 
j Islands, and sharp-set youngs sharks in the 
|! Irish Sea; euthusiastic naturalists prowling 
i[ about in bright summer mornings auu golden 
! i autumn days, dredging up irritable star-fish, who 
!| commit suicide by explosion; such explorers 
: j stealing into still lonely nooks, to peer under the 
; I olive-brown sea-wmek for the spotted goby and 
i j velvet fiddler, now and then see some strange 
i creature caudit after a heavy storm in some far- 
' i away spot ; but in the Indian Archipelago all 
: j seems wonderful together. So soon as a family 
; I of fish gets into these enchanted waters it be- 
j gins to 

I suffer a sea change 

I Into some rich thing and strange. 

Nor is it in colour alone, but in pattern also, that 
I they come out so strong. Instead of being content 

j with a sprinkling of bars and spots, like a little 
I well-appointed jewellery, they are crossed and 
spotted, marbled and streaked, from head to 
; tail. Some, have patterns like flowers on their 
! armour ; others, have chains of oval spots with 
I scrolls bordering them like an indented mould- 
I ing; and then come others with flourishes, 
i .twists, and grotesque figures, for which it is not 
! easy to find suitable names. 

! A Dutch naturalist, Dr. Bleeker, a physician, j 
j j with something like twenty titles, is now publish- 1 


ihg a gallery of portraits of fish fbtind in the 
waters of the Indiasi Archipelago> Work is 
an honour to the author and his country. 

There was a fish called the scares, for which 
those gormandising old thieves, the wealthy 
Romans, used to pay immense prices, and which 
they transported with immense care from the 
^gean Sea to their fish-ponds and stews, there 
to fatten for the dinner-table. 

Dr. Bleeker paints for us scari that swarm 
in the waters round Celebes, Java, and the 
Molucca Islands, This fish, once so highly 
pi'ized, is considered by the Europeans in the 
East so worthless that it is never seen on their j 
tables, being given up to the natives and the 
Chinese, who will eat anything. One species 
alone, the green pseudoscarus, now and then 
appears iu the bill of fare, but it is not thought 
much of. 

It would be too much of a good thing to de- 
scribe all the species of this family, for there are i 
scores of them. All that can be done is to single \ 
out one or two, which, however, of course but j 
imperfectly represent so large a group. Wc will ' 

select the pseudoscarus tricolor as a specimen. | 
In this beautiful fish the upper part of the head j 
and the back are deep blue, shading down into 
black; the greater pai*t of the side is of bright sky 
blue, while the colour beneath is a pale Indian 
red ; the hind part and tail are of a rich rose 
colour. The dorsal fin bears at its free edge a 
stripe of blue, then comes a broad band of rose ; 
below this, is a narrow strip of blue, and again a 
line of pale rose. The ventral fin is ol rose 
colour, inclining to yellow ; the pectoral flu is 
yellow and black. Tlie eye is of a bright yellow, 
and round the lips runs a delicate stripe of 
red. 

The dorsal fin is often very beautiful in the 
scari. Nothin" can exceed the tints of the pale 
blue and rose liars, the yellow and rosy green, 
tlie Indian red and port wine hue, the salmon i 

colour, the pink aud lilac. Sometimes, the bars | 

are spotted wdth strongly-contrasted colours, . 
as, for instance, pink burs wfith blue or green i 
spots. The head is often beautifully marbled with 
irregularly curved narrow bars of some colour, 
as, for instance, damask, green, red, lilac, or 
black, which is strongly relieved by the ground. 

The tail is frequently streaked or barred witli 
blue, lake, aud green, dark red, rose colour, and 
yellow. The flower-like patterns on the scales 
are very well marked in some scari, beginning 
just below the root of the dorsal fin, and running 
in a line from this spot towards the tail. 

The most striking thing about these fish is 
the strong resemblance of the head to that of a 
parrot : owing to which, and the brilliancy of 
their colouring, they have been generally called 
“parrot fish.” One member of the family 
(the psendoscarns niicrorrlimas) is so like the 
larrot about the head, that at first sight it 
ooks as if the waters of the ocean were dis- 
playing a paradox as strange in its way as the 
rivers of Australia exhibit in the water-mole. 

The great circular brown eye, the iris bordered 
with yellow, the dark green cheek, and the 
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obtuse shape of tlic head, strongly remind one 
of the parrot. The moMth in aU these fish is 
Tory like a beak,^ Nor is this any forced com- 
parison ; it is owing to the teeth and jaws being 
all fused into one, and the effect of this is 
lieightened by the rostral lip covering tlie jaw 
to a great extent, while the maxillary^ or in- 
ternal lip is reduced to a mere slip of mem- 
brane. Oken, the German natimilist who ac- 
cording to his own account was inspired, and 
who had scarcely established a theory before Jie 
began to perceive the absolute necessity for 
immediately overturning it, lumped all the scari 
together under the name of “insect fish’" — ^Ibr 
what reason it is difficult to surmise. As a 
natural scaiiel, he afterwards elevated both 
them and tlic next family tlie reader will come 
to in this paper (the kibroids), to the rank 
of “bird fish.’" Some of the old writers, with 
equal accuracy, described the scarus as a fish 
that feedeth on herbs and cheweth the cud like 
a beast— an idea to which still later writers 
clung, calling it the ruminant among fishes; 
the fact is, that the scarus, though it feeds 
n))ou the sca-algm, also cats the molluscs and 
polypi ; for which reason the fisiicrmcn take it 
m bamboo creels set among roots of the 
polypi ; never finding it in ilicir large drag- 
nets at sea. It is restricted to such articles 
of diet by the strange conformation of the 
mouth, which, though strong, is too small to 
allow of Ihe seizing of large fish. In order to 
masticate this ratlujr tough food in comfort and 
safety, the scarus is furnished witii teeth iu the 
upper part of its gullet. 

Next to the scari come the labroids, the name 
being taken from the labrum, a fish men- 
tioned by Winy, and rather vaguely described 
as a kind of ravenous fish, seeing that every 
fish is by nature utterly and entirely ravenous. 
The elegant trout who flies in iiic wildest 
terror if you show the tip of your 'nose, will 
eat nearly his own weiglit of bleak and dace | 
on a hot still June evening. A pike has been 
known to rush at a fish well-nigh the size of 
himself, and even to dash at a mule’s nose ! 
I have known a fishing-frog lose its life iu an 
insane attempt to s^rallow a wooden scoop, the 
proprietor of which objected to the proceeding. 
It is but a short time since an account appeared 
in the Times of a fish which Lad swallowed, 
among other matters, two broken bottles, a 
quart pot, a slieep’s head, a triangular piece of 
earthenware, and a lobster, wl die in its liver the 
spine of a skate was comfortably embedded! 
These labroids are fish with a free upper lip, 
wffiich, like the lower one, looks in some species 
as if the animal had just been severely stung by 
some spiteful jelly-fish; the jaws In certain 
species are sliapcd like those of a pi^. There 
is frequently a long spine at the beginning 
of the dorsal Gu, One of their most distin- 
guishing marks, in the eye of a naturalist, is, 
lljat they possess a three-cornered or narrow 
gullet bone, set with grain-like or globular 
teeth. The gilt-head, the bass, and the wrasse 
may be familiar specimens to many readers. If 
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there be fish more beautiful and strangely 
coloured than the scari, wc find them here. 
Some of the blues and reds, the rose and orange 
tints, are marvels ; and yet it is hard to say ; 
wliethcr some of the dark-coloured fish are not j | 
even more to bo admired than the showy ones. , 

Dr. Blceker has added more than a hundred j 

new species, and each species is a study in itself. ! 

I will confine myself to one, and select for 
description the iulis Inuaris, or the crescent- 
tailed wrasse. The head is dark green, beanti- 
fully marked with bent irregular bars of a 
damask colour; the body is of a lighter green, 
with narrow rose-coloured bars cutting each 
scahi vertically. The dor^l fin is bright yellow • 

at the top ; below this, it is brigiit blue ; be- i 

neatli this, it is deep rose, and again blue. Tlic | 

fin uiidcrueatli, is damask, blue, and bright j 

yellow; from its beginning run two rose- ; 

coloured bars, extending as far as the head. i 

The tail, whicli curves broadly outwards, and ; 

ends in two long points which then bend to- i 

wards each other like the limbs^ of a pair of | 

old-fashioned compasses, is of bright yellow iu j 

the middle; oulside this, it is coloured Indian I 

red ; outside of all, it is streaked with a pale blue. | 

It is a finely-proportioned fish, about ihe build j 

of a well grown dace, and is found over a wide ' 

exkmt of water. i 

Like tlie scari, these fish are not valued for j 
tlieir flavour. Except a few sj)ecics of a palo | 
gold colour, with remarkably large rod spots 
(the hcmipleronoti), which iu the Molucca ! 

islands are called ikkau bokki, or “ fish of the ; 

princess,"’ on account of their delicate^ flavour, I 

they are rarely eaten, except by natives ami ; 

Chinese. Here, the classical schoolboy wdl of j 

course interfere, and tell us that the lupus, or i 

sea-dace of the Komaris, one of this family and | 

an inhabitant of tiie Mediterranean, was greatly ! 

esteemed for its flavour. Don’t believe it. j 

You will fiud it like a bad roach, and a poor ; 

eariJiy fish . The princess’s fish live at such great | 

depths iliat they can never be extensively made j 

use of, or sold at a reasonable price. Out of the 
hundred and twenty-six species now known-— 
seventy-nine of wliich have been discovered by 
Dr, Blceker — only five contribute in any material 
degree to the food of the people. ^ i 

The labroids are followed by the Silurians, j 

something between a salmon and a pike, with j 

beards and ivitliout scales ; gTcat creatures with 
a fleshy ecl-like look, and a fat fin on the hinder 
part of the back. Every person^ who is a 
member of the Acclimatisation Society, or the 
Thames Angling Association, or who has a 
friend who is a member of either, or who has 
taken any interest in the proceedings of these 
capital institutions, has heard of the silurus, 
wliich, if it thrive here as it is said to do in 
Hungary, will have to be caught with a cod- 
line, and be hoisted out with a stcam-crane. If 
tlie reader wants to see a few species, he can 
gratify lus taste in Dr. Blocker’s work. These 
fisli swarm in the waters of Borneo and Sumatra, 
not only in the" sweet and brackish water, but 
even in the seas, and the laborious naturalist 
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has taken their likenesses by the dozen. A great 
many of them are anything but attractive, and I 
don't think there will be much to regret if the 
silurus can never be induced to live in England. 
We have neither room nor food for him, so let 
liim stay where he is. Besides, what is the use 
of angling for such a fish ? Who in his senses 
cm want to catch a great brute of a thing, 
ns heavy as a jackass, and capable of eating 
children, as the silunis is said repeatedly to 
have done? There is one comfort, however, 
tlie silurns, if it really lived formerly in our 
rivers, as it is said to have done, left of its own 
accord, and that is a pretty good proof that 
Die locality did not agree with it, and is not j 
i likely to do so. 

Though beauty is not the rule among these 
Eastern Silurians, there are exceptions. Some 
of them are of a lovely grass-green colour — as 
tlie arius, for instance ; ilic salmon gold of one 
s])eoics, the pale green of another, and the gold 
green of the batrachoccplialus, being equally 
fine ; the small-headed psendarius is also a fine 
sp(^cimen. Many are stippled with gold about 
tlie head ; the ariodcs is very elegantly marked 
in this way. The beard, too, is of a beautiful 
iiue. The dorsal fin, with its remarkably strong 
spine in front, and sloping sharply backw^ard 
towards the tail, with the three fins iu a line 
beneath, give some of these fish a very strik- 
ing a|)f)earance. One species (the hi'.xanema- 
triclithys) is barred from head to tail with what 
seem to be sunbeams. 

Some of the Silurians are remarkably bump- 
backed. The reader is douiitless familiar 
with the appearance of certain consequeniiab 
looking Gsh,^“ as round as a ball and as tleep as 
they are long. But from these downward in 
successive descent to the straight-backed cel, 
there is always something like symmetry ; Ihv 
great spinal cun^ature rises and falls with an 
equable sweep. This is not the case with the 
Silurian humpnacks, for tln^y look as if the spine 
had been badly broken in two jdaccs. There is 
one species (tlic bagrichihys) in which tliis 
singular feature is developed to aticxiraordmary 
degree, and is, moreover, coupled with other 
peculiarities which make it, in many respects, 
one of the strangest-looking of fish. The back 
rises almost perpendicularly from the head ; and 
from the highest point of this hump issues a 
dorsal fin, which seems cspcciEillj tfesigned to 
get this unhappy-looking animal into difficulties, 
being free and seven incncs long, only an inch 
wide at the base, and narrowing so rapidly, 
that through the greater part of its length it 

not more than an inch in width, looking on 
the whole somewhat like a half quill trimmed 
very close. Erom the hinder part of this strange 
fin towards the tail, the back is concave, which 
gives it a singularly weak and ugly look. In 
tills hollow is laid a long oval mass, or fin, of 
fat (adipeuse), which not only fills up the vacuity, 
^but even gives the outline a convex form ; as 
*it is distinctly seen to be superimposed, a dead 

— — t ^ — 

*** Such as the ophippiifi, plaUx, &c. 
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load laid ixpon the backbone, it is an additional I 
ugliness. From each point of the tail waves a j 
narrow streamer of cartilage, not much thicker 
than packthremJ, and nearly three inches long. 

All this, with its peculiar claret colour, looking ! 
in places as if it hud been washed out, its queer 
little short thick head, and the oval fin iu the j 
middle of its body, give it a remarkably odd 
look. j ; 

Another very unusual feature in some of them ! ‘ 
(as the Iciocassis, &c.) is a narrow straight bar 1 
of a bright gold colour, running from the lu^ad I ; 
to the tail, where it suddenly bends upward to 
the end of the backbone. The beard, too, is 
singularly developed in some of these fish. The 
wailago iias streamers extending from the upper ’ 
jaw, half way to the tail ; they are not thicker 
at the thickest part than whipcord, and taper ; 
away till theiy become mere threads. One 
little fellow (a siliirichthys) has a long beard i 
waving from both upper and lower jaws, and 
one small silurodes lias a beard almost as 
long as himself, projecting from his lower jaxvs, 
and arching away hidiover his back in graceful 
waves towards Ids tail : while iu the hemmagrins 
t he beard is actually as long as the creature to ! 
which it appertaius. Some of those beards, as ; 
that of the plotosus, for instance, are most j 
delicately coloured; inthebagarius, the cartilages 
of which it is formed are very elegant. Indeed, 
this fisli possesses some peculiarly attractive ' 
features; the height and bold sweep back vi^ard 
of iis dorsal (in, its compact but slender form 
and elegant head, and the tail arched like a !; 

1 -ncct-headcd window, striking the eye of the 1 1 
most unobservant, ' ! 

The Silurians do not contribute much to j : 
the luxuries of the table. The natives and ' 
Chinese prize them because they afford cheap 
and nutritious food, but they are not souglit |; 
after by those who can afford to live well. Some | 
river species are eaten by the Europeans, but i 
there is no mania for them. The plotosi arc | , 
liked, but their spines arc apt to give very j 
troublesome wounas to t hose who dress them, j 
often occasioning locked-jaw and abscesses ; the ; 

I natives attribute this to the cartilage being ! 

* poisonous, but it is due to its brittleness, as * 
the spines, which are ver}" sharp, penetrate !' 
deep, 'and being very fragile, easily oreak off and j 
remain in the wound. | i 

There is little iu the cypriua? to detain ; 
us very long; Any person who wishes to see j 
particularly stuck-up fish, is recommended to j 
look at tlie likenesses of some of the puntius 
race. ; little, petulant creatures, as deep as they 
are long, and into wdiich one would think the 
spirits of so many defunct parish beadles must ; , 
have migrated. j 

Until Dr. Blceker took up the subject, only s 

thiriy-four species of cyprinoids were known. ; 

Me has raised the number to a hundred and ’ 

nineteen; but his discoveries, though deeply | 

interesting to tlie naturalist, have contributed i 

little to benefit the human race, for these iisli | 

Eire almost, useless as food ; some of lliem being i 

too rare, others too small. The yellow-finned I 
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carp alone cornea iu for small modioatn of 
raise, but it is naturalised at Jav^ 

cmjj only found in rivers of the western 
provinces, A few species, such as the robita, 
morulus, and l^obocheilus, arc sufficiently nume- 
rous and large to be useful in this way, and 
that is .all. The labeobarbi are eaten in some 
places V in others, tlie people prefer worshipping 
them. 

As we are now to bid good-bye tp fish of this 
class, and enter upon tne acquaintance of a 
family (iistinguished by a totally different form 
and look, ana to which the following remarks 
would be in no degree applicable — ^t/he eels — it 
is here necessary, in justice to Dr. Bleeker, to 
say that his likenesses, so far, exhibit one 
feature which must go far to raise the artist in 
the estimation of ml those iuterested in the 
cliai’acter of the finny tribe. This feature is 
the almost entire- absence of that lugubrious, 
fretful expression of face we see in all portraits 
of fish. Let the artist be who or what he may, 
the unhappy fish looks as if lie were given up 
to hopeless misanthro})y. In Cuvier’s great 
work you will not find a ’fish that does not seem 
as utterly sick of the world, as a man who has 
invested his all in bad accornniodation-bills and 
mamed a drunken wife. 

There are people who like fishing for eels, wlio 
think there are worse things than to sit in some 
out-oMhe-way nook, shady and quiet, by a deep 
pool where the browm heathy river eddies and 
swirls softly by the steep bank, watching the 
float swim away, going down sharply as the 
hungry fish tug at the tougli bright red w'orms ; 
there are people who have fished in the dark 
Scotch lochs for the great dangerous-looking cels 
that live deep in . their silent waters ; or in still 
moats by old granges, where the hinds catch them 
with whip-cord lines and fishing-rods like great 
flails, throwing all theirrude energies into the pas- 
time, tugging at the rod when a fish strikes as 
if they would root up a tree, flinging the cels, 
when they catch them, over the nearest liay- 
stack, and wdien they miss, shouting, "" Dammun, 
t\h thowt ah heddun tbeer.” There are other 
people too who love to angle with a hand-line on 
breezy October days for conger off the Forelands. 
Some of these good folks may possibly have got 
tired of always having the same thing, and 
would like a change in tiie way of eel fishing P If 
so, they have only to go to Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, and a few other places mentioned by I>r. 
Bieeker, to find variety enough. Such eels ! 
Purple, green, gold, and golden brown ; spotted, 
striped, barred, and marbled ; eels iu sucli hosts 
that we can only stay to speak of a few. 

The first of Dr. Bleeker’s eels (the aphthal- 
miclithys abbreviatus) is a creature some 
eighteen inches long, and not more than a 
third of an inch wide ; of a beautiful purple on 
the back, and gold colour below, with a row of 
tiny symmetrical spots running along each side 
f rom the head to the tail Then there is a fierce 
spotted eel (the mursena maculata), some two 
feet long and an inch and a half deep, with a 
long:pow'^erful dorsal fin, a file of sharp teeth, 
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and a bright blu^ eye. It is wonderfully marbled, 
quite a pictoe ; coloured dark green, pole green, 
and purple. Tton, there is a beautiful oeh with 
dark green back and bright green belly, with a 
golden dorsal fin> which is prolonged over the 
tail, and then runs along underneath the body. 
Then there is (I wish there wasnT) the aphthai- 
michthys javanicus, of a most gorgeous green 
on the hack, and gold colour below, also with a 
row of tiny dots irom head to tail, and a small 
mouth, but with a threatening, putty look about 
the gills, as if, like other good-looking individuals, 
it could get out of temper. Though a yard long, 
to judge from its portrait, it is not more than half 
an inch thick, and displays neither dorsal nor 
ventral fin. Then there is an eel with a name 
almost as long as itself (the aphthalmichthys 
macrocephalus !), of much the same proportions, 
also coloured dark green on the back, and of a 
pure golden yellow underneath, with wonderful 
tiny eyes. Then there are many eels. Then wc 
come to a creature (the murmnesox singapa- 
rensis) which, if Iliad the good fortune to hook, 

I should decapitate as soon as possible ; for, 
j though a magnificent eel, two feet long, witii 
I dark green back, pale green sides, brownish 
golden fill, and large yellow eye, yet it has a range 
of tcetli which I should not care to test. J u 
addition to four long and extremely sliarp cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw, there is a row of most 
formidable grinders or crushing teeth, shaped 
somewhat like pointed acorns in their cups, 
running along the roof of the mouth, while the 
under jaw is nearly as well stocked. However, 
we soon afterwards come to an eel (the brachy- 
somopbis cirrocheibus) which looks still more 
formidable ; in fact, 1 th^ik if I caught Aim, 1 
sliould not even go near enough to try decapita- 
tion, but should adopt the expedient put in 
force by a friend of mine, who, finding himself 
the ca[)tor of an ill-looking eel, drew his knife 
and resolutely cut away, not only the fish, but the 
tackle also. This redoubtable animal is about 
four feet long. The mouth is large enough to 
give a serious bite, and is furnished wiili a 
row of powerful teeth; the small oval deep blue 
eye is sot almost at the fore end of the head. Tlie 
prevailing colour of the throat and body is orange, 
passing iu places into a purplish red, and marbled 
with purple here and thete almost of a black hue. 
All this, with the swollen look of the tliroat, gives 
it very much the appearance of a serpent, equally 
beautiful and repulsive. And now we pass more 
cels, some marvellously long and beautifully 
coloured, uptil we are arrested by a most snaky- 
looking thing, not so large os the great fish just 
descriSed, but still more like a serpent; the 
dorsal fin rises like a hood from its head, the 
eye is small and round ; it is marbled all over 
with yellowish green, dirty Indian red and black. 
Altogether, it is decidedly unpleasant to look at, 
and we gladly hurry on to gaze at an eel so 
beautiful that it must be quite delightful to be | 
eaten by it, and any worm or shrimp so honoured j 
ought to blush at uis own unworthiness of sueh I 
a preference. Some two feet long, ofi the most ! 
graceful form conceivable, it at onOe cntclies the ! 
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eye* The snout is of a reddish gold colour, 
the head purplish, the iris purple and light blue* 
At the neck is a bright bar like gold, more than 
half an inch wide, runnin^^ verfcicaBy ; and then 
for an inch to the beautifttUy shaped pectoral 
fin, the throat is deep purple ; directly after this 
comes a bai'of golden yelW. From this point 
the upper part of the side is of a rose colour, 
shadinj^ off abore almost into black, and passing 
below into a faint greenish hue, and then into a 
decided yellow. The dorsal fin is a narrow- 
streak of bright canary yellow at the top ; 
l)eneath this begins quite abruptly a blackish 
purple hue, M^hich passes into a greenish straw 
colour. The lofty crested fish snake (ophiclithys 
altipinuis) is a splendid animal, but also not a 
very pleasant one to catch. It is a fine power- 
ful eel, more than three feet long, with a large 
mouth and pointed head. The colour above is 
olive green; beneath and in front, it is Indian 
red passing into a reddish hue behind ; all along 
underneath it is speckled; the colour of the 
hack is divided from tliat of the belly by a very 
sharp line of demarcation. The pectoral fin is 
of a beautiful purple, but the dorsal fin is cal- 
i ciliated to ^ivc it a thorough snaky look, for 
not only is it marbled all over with Indian red, 
greenish yellow and brown, but it rises up 
almost immediaidy behind the head so as to 
i look like a hood. The eye is very fine, having 
I one ring of blue, another of purple, and a thinl 

I of bright yellow. The teeth, however, are not 

I nearly so formidable as in some others. 

I Time and space fail fast, and we must push 
j on past other eels till wc stop at the serpent fish 
I Bonaparte (ophichthys Bonaparte!) . It is a finely- 

! proportioned eel, from two feet to two feet and 
a half long, with a pointed head most bcauti- 
I fully marbled witli the palest brown and brown 
I almost of a purple hue, parted from eacli other 
I by sharp trenchant lines of colouring, and run- 

I nmg all over the head in islets and creeks. 

Erom the head backwards it is barred witli purple 
brown, <^nd a mixture of Indian red and golden 
green, the colours being very distinct. The 
I bars themselves are shaped thus ; the dark ones 
are wide below, then narrow inwards, and then 
swell out gradually to become round at the top, 
which rcamies half way up the dorsal fin. Being 
! nearly as wide as they are deep, they resemble 
in tshape the old-fashioned coarse jars or pipkins 
turned upside down. The dorsal nn rises almost 
from the head ; it is of a golden straw colour, 
and, besides being marked here and there with 
the bars, is dotted with brown purple spots. 
Then cotne more eels still. Tapeworm eels, not 
a third of an inch deep, and nearly, if not quite, 
half a yard long ; green and gol J eels, wonder- , 
fully slender and elegant in tlieir figures, with | 
diamond-shaped tails ; eels coloured gold, shaded 
with Indian red and brown ; others, coloured 
dark Indian red, brown, and white, with pectoral 
fins the hue of brickdust ; many of them fine 
largo fish, strong enough to test the temper of 
the best bamboo rod, or try the toughness of the 
best gut and Kendal hook ever made. Eels, 
again, with scarcely a vestige of fin, and that 


only at the tail ; some, coloured as if they had 
been dipped into a paste of red brick and mashed 
olrvcs ; eels that would take pages and p&gos to 
describe. 

And now comes the most beautiful ed in 
the world. It is not merely the shape 
of the creature (the Iciuranus colubrinus), 
though that is faultless ; Oh no, it is some- 
thing more exquisite still’ ~the colouring. 
This superb eel is about half a yard long, 
and only aboilfc half an inch deep, with a most 
elegant narrow dorsal fin, like a straw green - 
silk cord lying along its back. From the tip of { ; 
its snout to the tip of its tail, it is barred with [ : 
yellowish nankeen and rich golden brown, both ) 
colours of the greatest delicacy and purity. • | 
The brown bars are shaped somewhat like a i 
Millie bullet, with the narrow end of the cone ! ; 
turned downwards. The head, eye, and mouth, 
are extremely small and elegant. j I 

The last eels to be here mentioned are the 1' 
ecliidnce, nasty disgusting things, with a fleshy ! 
newt-liko look, to which the thick dorsal fin, ji 
continued from the head over the tail, and the i 
thick speckling with a dirty -meat like colour, j 
which almost entirely covers some of them, in ! 
no slight degree contribute. The xanthospilos ; 
is one of thcj most remarkable. Though not 
really much stouter than the English eel, it |; 
looks mucii heavier, has a fleshy appearance, and j * 
is spotted in a most singular manner for a fish : j j 
the ground in the body bein;^ dark brown j | 
throughout, and lighter brown in the fin; all {! 
over the surface are sown bright golden |; 
s})v')ts, mostly round or oval in shape, and 
not bigger thgn a split pea ; a few, however, ‘ 
are somewhat lengthened out. There arc four 
parallel rows of spots on each side. lu all < 
these echidna; the eye is remarkably snuill : for 
instance, in this fish it is not more than the tenth j 
of that of a conger on the same page, an animal 
only a little longer. The variegated echidna is ! 
nearly two feet long, and slender, being not^ 
much more than an inch thick at the thickest j 
part. This fish is streaked all the way along, fin 
and all, with bright golden bars upon a dark 
brown ground. It is, however, difficult to say i 
that these shades of colour can be called bars, or, j 

indeed, to say what they can be called ; for llioiigli 
jtolcmbly uniform in respect to breadth, the ; 

I golden "stripes are mottled with many little j 
irregular islets of brown, that thi'j look like j 
colour which has flowed upon glass : while each ; 
bar of brown colour bears from one to several | 
spots of bright yellow, generally clustered into i 
groups. The many-zonen echidna (echidna poly- j 
zona) is perhaps the cleanest built of these ; 
strange fish, but even it has a little of the newt- { 
like look; something of the cut you would i 
expect to SCO in the inmate of some cool dark j 
grot, or an old Asian tank tiot kept over sweet. ! 
But it is very pretty in its Way. Octavia might j 
have put it in her bosom in lieu of a lizard, and 
Cleopatra might have paired it with the pretty | 

worm of Nil us.'* It is not above six inches long ; | 

the head is exceedingly small, and the tail j ! 
pointed; it is of a beautiful clear brown colour, |j 
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with narrow vertical stripes of bright gold at in- 
tervals of a third of an inch. These stripes arc 
nearly straight, though some few of them bend 
a little, and two of tnem, about an inch and a 
half from the head, are united below by a cross- 
j bar of the same colour. 

The commander of Tilbury Fort could not 
see the Spanish fleet because it was not in sight, 
and the circumstanees which influenced the 
visual powers of so illustrious a person may well 
be allowed equal potency over those of ordi- 
nary mortals. I cannot tell wliat our na- 
turmist has to say about cels, their ways and 
habits, their manners and customs, their lungs 
and spiracles, &c., because I cannot yet see the 
* numbers of his great work which ought to con- 
tain all this. I look across the library -table for 
them, and behold a blank. 


I DREAMING SHARP. 

When people in Ireland liave dreams of great 
significance they are said to “ dream sharp/' and 
I had a dream the other night that had much 
meaning in it, mixed up with a great deal of 
whimsicality. 1 thought I was ])rescnt at the 
performance, not of a pauiominie exactly, but, 
of a sort of extravaganza equallv grotesque as 
any pantomime I ever witncss<.*d. It was en- 
j iitled “The Metamorphoses of Mammon, with 
W onderful Changes and Startling Effects,’' as set 
I forth ill letters of gold on a slip of white satin, 

I for playbill, — all being magnificent in my 

I dream, sceneiy, dresses, everything. I cannot 

I remember a consecutive plot t'xactly, there being 
I much of that disjointed wildness in my vision 
so cimracieristic of phantasma, but the main 
upshot of the piece was all about the attractions 
and temptations of money, and the plots of vil- 
lains to obtain it. There was a quantity of al- 
! legorv, as might be expected: one of the 
j grandest scenes was the Temple of Mammon, 

I and a leading character was the liierophant of 
I the temple, ycleped Ghulthephools. Tiie King 
of the Inexhaustible Gold M ines, called Rhaub- 
! alyucan, held a foremost place also. The King 
I publishes a sort of mauiiesto or proclamation, 

\ setting fori.h how Mammon rejoices in observing 
i his votaries acquiring money, that for tin's pur- 
I pose there is nothing tends so much to that de~ 
sivable end as making offerings of gold in /ila 
j temple. Mammon, ^ moreover, deliglitcd with 
i this act of his worshippers, and the mere sight of 
i 1 he gold laid on bis altar, /ur a fthorl time, not 
; only ia;ui|4esirous of liolding this money perrna- 
I ncntly, but permits his. votaries to withdraw 
j their lodgments in liis temple whenever they 

j like, according to their n<x;essities or their j 

pleasure. ^ To encourage them, however, in the 
practice of votive investments of a more enduring 
kind, Mammon promises an increase of wealiti 
to such as leave their treasure longer in his 
care, proportionably witli ilie various value of 
the deposits, and this act of grace on his part is 
called a "‘/w while, from time to time, 

Ghulthephools cries out iu an imjxjsing tone, 


JSoms! BonmV^ being given toDatin phrases, 
though his Latin would not bear a strict 
tran^atioii in plain English, for there was very 
little good in his brnm^ us will be seen in the 
sequel. 

But this politic move on the part of Rbaub- 
alyuoan, increases, as might be supposed, the 
votive tendencies of his subjects, ana a special 
scene of great bustle occurs in tlie rush of crowds 
to tlm temple, who pass immense q[uantities of 
treasure over the altars of the “Fane of the 
Golden God" iiito the hands of his inferior 
ministers, for deposition in the ‘'Theasuue 
Vault of the Temple," a scene of great mag- 
nificence ; quite a triumph of the unrivalled 
pencil of Mr, H. Cleverly. 

Amongst the ministers of the temple arc the 
Lords Directors," rather queer characters too. 
One might expect magnificent dresses upon the 
persons of Lords Directors ; but no ; they w^ore 
white aprons and white nightcaps— in fact, 
appeared nothing more nor less than cooks. 
They, washing to pleasure Rhaubalyucan by 
the gratification of his inordinate appetite, cook 
away for him gaily, but after a manner unknown 
to Ude, Soyer, or Francatelli ; and so far from 
hinting that he is ravenous, they suggest that 
liis appetite wants stimulating, and recommend 
him to seek a bracing air, and as this can best 
be obi allied by yachting, they procure for him a 
vessel appropriately called a ‘‘ craft,” somew'Iiat 
strained in her tiitd)crs, for she had been engaged 
before in the Levant trade, and was distin- 
guished among the knowing ones by the name 
of ‘‘The Tlnee Decks and no Bottom." That 
title they change, however, to the more promis- 
ing one of The Floating Capital," but all they 
can do will not gel her rated at Lloyd’s as class 
A, No. L Nevertheless, she is considered 
quite lit for a start except as regards her rig- 
ging, so a gang of riggers is engaged, and to 
work they go with a will, pulling away like 

good 'nils/' and Rhaubalyucan, Ghulthephools, 
and the riggers, soon set sail for the Gulf of 
Jugglum. On the sliores of this gulf there 
apfjcars to be a market — a fish-market — much 
al t(T the manner of the celebrated market-scene 
iu Masanicllo. There is a chorus, too, as iu | 
Masaniello, the chorus being that of the riggers, 
who arrive iu the nick of time at the market, 
and deal for flat fisli and gudgeons extensively. 
Word for word, and note for mote, the famous 
passage in the Alasanicllo cnorus is copied in 
that of tlie riggers : 

Take heed, whisper low ! 

After which thunders forth the well-known 
joyous outbreak, 

The prize we seek well soon ensnare, 

and the scene closes with a Pas do Grdours, or 
dance of riggers, a tremendous Rigadoon, by 
the whole strength of the company.” 

Now, while the King and his worthy ministers 
arc cruising about, the guardianship of the trea- 
sure vault of the temple is entrusted to the King’ll 
eldest son, Prince Khofferghutter, a name not 
very suggestive of fitness for his office ; and an- 
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oiher official of very evil tendencies enters into a 
plot with him to rob the treasure vault. That 
officiaPs name is Ballanzjhect, apparently of 
mortal mould, but, in fact, one of the demons of 
the piece-— for a good deal of devilry was intern- 
woven through it. Ballanzjheet is celebrated 
for his disguises, and by tins means (that is, in 
disguise) passes into the service of the treasure 
temple, while, in fact, he is only an imp of the 
worst description, and a favoured child of the 
Father of Lies, and he (that is, Ballanzjheet) and 
Khofferghutter make sad havoc in the treasure 
vault ; in short, playing old gooseberry with the 
money is the fruit of their union. 

Another of my dreamy imps was called the 
Demon of Distruk, at enmitv with Kholferghut- 
I ter and his confederate, and always dodging about 
I liiding in sly places to watch them, and makmg 
i ever and anon sharp speeches against them in 
j most fantastical rhymes. In the course of this 
j strange dreara-drama the Spirit of Public Con- 
j fidence appeared, who seemed but a simple sort 
of body, fond of works of fiction, which she was 
■ going about reading, much given to sweets of a 
' deleterious and intoxicating character, made by 
* a swindling confectioner called Suckkumbendi- 
< bus, at whose shop this weak-minded spirit was 
' a constant customer. Part of the ‘‘funny busi- 
I ness’’ of this extravaganza consisted in Public 
I Confidence having her pocket everlastingly 
i picked by the oddest cluivacters in which this 
i dreamy drama abounded ; and one circumgyra- 
j ting sylph, in f^articular, with spangled wings, 

; ])ersonated by a voting lady, was very busy in 
I cheating evei'ybody she could. She was called 

1 “ Legs/’ and a very nice pair she had, by-the-by, | 

j but, instead of being encased in white silk or 
in “ fleshings,” they were dressed in black. 

1 Some mysterious doings were going on be- 
j iwecu Prince Khoflerghutter and tliis sylph, and 
I once, on her flying away with a lot of money, 
i the Prince, pointing to the spangled flappers at 
her shoulders, elcgunily exclaimed : 

“ I pay ! — my eye I 
How money does fly!" 

This witticism “brought down the house” to such 
a degree, that I wonder it did not waken me. 

There was a queer scene, too, between Bal- 
lanzjhcet and the Father of Lies. The latter 
asks why the former has a large bag of gold- 
dust in llis possession. “ I always melt my gohl 
into ingots, in my fire here,” says Father of 
Lies ; and he proposes to do the same by Bal- 
hnr/jheet’s gold-dust, if he likes. But Btdlan- 
zjheet says he can turn his dust into a much larger 
amount than melting it down could produce. 
“ How inquires Fivthcr of Lies. “ By throw- 
ing it into people’s eyes,” says Ballanzjheet, 
“ Uai's how I do it !” 

Towards the end of the ptece, Public Con- 
fidence approached the Temnic of Mammon with 
an ample oifering, and Kholferglmtter, with an 
insinnating smile and a low bow, received it from 
her. They both retired at opposite aides, the 
Demon of Distrust peeping from behind a 
column where he had been hidden. This column, 
like all the others of the temple, was of a 


twisted form, such as Raffaelle introduces in the 
cartoon of “ The Beautiful Gate,” and was com- 
posed of intertwined bars of gold, silver, and 
copper, representing pounds, shilling, and pence, 
and from this hiding-place, I say, me Demon of 
Distrust came forward. Looking to the pomt 
where Public Confidence had retired,’ he put 
his hands to his nose, after the manner ef 
“taking a sight,” and then to his sides, and 
shook again with a guffaw of a la^h, Then, 
after clenching his fists and brandiSiing them 
in a most menacing manner after Khofferghtit- 
ter, he made to the audience, in a confiden- 
tial style, one of his minacious and vindictive 
speeches. 

“ Villany of villany, will Time disclose. 

‘ I know a bank, whereon the wild thyme blows/ 
Sweet William says. This question / }»roposc ; 

Who knows a bank whereon the vile time grows, 
And venture to prognosticate ’twill never dosef 
For on that bank, alas! in vile time grows 
Some parasites that steal the sap that flows, 

And loaves the parent ‘ Plant’ to withering woes ! 
Yes. upon that bank in vile time grows 
Inward corruption, gnawing, without shows, 

Like the maggot in the nut, or the canker in the 
rose. 

Within the Fane, from gaze profane, a secret drain 
there flows, 

Sucking down the money which the public never 
knows. 

Stealthily, the w’ealth away, will melt away, like 
snows 

That fall on pavements underneath which baker’s 
oven ghuvs. 

! ’Twoukl take a conjuror to tell how all the money 
goes. 

l»’t chasing ? is it racing ? for no one can suppose 
I'hai horses line, and costly wdne, and dinners, and 
line clothes, 

Of cash by hundred thousands, could possibly dis- 
pose, 

Is’t knave and ace that go the pace, or little bones 
whose throws 

Can make or break the reckless rake— that bird of 
night w’ho goes 

To a fashionable aviary of pigeons and of ciAws? 
Or is there an ambition to be ’mong the * ayes’ and 
‘ noes’ 

Of a certain 'House?’ to get into which always 
costs chose* 

Or are there mines? For pantomimes Jro quickly 
can’t transpose, 

As * hidanees’ at bankers arc Iraasmogrllied by 
those. 

Or was ‘the opera’ taken? that ruin of repose, 

To subsidise soprani and the meritorious toes 
Of high (hmseusesy of able thews and siuew.s, who 
unclose 

TJie eyes of some old fogies thro’ tho opera who 
dose. 

Or was it ‘ Pennsylvanian Bonds’ that ‘ chaw’d all 
up?’ Whokn«>ws? 

But guessi ng is like fretting, of no uso. Experience 
shows 

Our grandmothers knew better where their trust 
they might repose, 

For they kept their golden guineas safely hidden in 
their hoso. 

A ravelled worsted stocking is safer far for heirs 
Thau when a worsted banking-house unravels its 
affairs. " 
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After this, ihere was an attempt at a prand 
piece of scenic illusion, but seemingly a jiitch 
occurred in the tnachlucry, and the audience 
began to hiss, and there were loud cries of 

Manager! Manager*/* The manager, how* 
ever, did not appear, and the piece seemed to 
be hurried over to a termination. 

An old witcli hobbled in, holding up a bag, 
and crying, Now for the catastrophe !** Then, 
opening tlie bag, she exclaimed, ^‘The cat*8 
out of the bag!** and out jumped a large 
cat, which changed immediately into a lovely 
young lady, dressed in white, and bearing a 
Wand. She called on Prince Khofferghutfer, 
ill an appalling style, to ^‘ap-p-e-a-r ! ! !** wliich 
1 k‘ did, llirowing himself on his knees before 
her. She then exclaimed, in a magnificent 
manner, 

“Wretched youth 1 
I am the Spirit of Truth.” 

She waved her wand, and several of lier 
attendants rushed in, some of whom carried 
I off Khofferghutter in chains, wliile others pur- 
' sued up and down the evil-doers of the 
tem[)le, and a despcrnlc hurrv-sourry ensued. 
In the midst of all this shindy, the Spirit of 
Truth shook her wnud al the temple, oven* 

I whose poitico, by tlic wav, blazed forth in 
I letters of gold, 

I Teuple of Mammon,** 

I and at this condoimintory motion of the wand 
down fell the “Pane of the Golden God** with 
. a loud crash, a cloud of dust arose from the 
fallen rubbisli, and all that remained of the 
temple was the w Inch still appeared on the 
‘ cloud ; but even that underwent a change, for 
the initial letter M was metamorphosed into 
G, so Mammon became Gammon, 

j OUR UNCLES. 

T HAVE vowed to take our uncles down a peg, 
j and now J will do it. I have haid that they aic 
I vain, purse-proud, pretentious, blusterous old 
humbugs, and 1 hold oy t hat . I repeat, aunt is the 
I friend, not uncle. Mind, I speak cx oatbeJrfi, 
for I am an uncle myself, and you know the 
I proverb; whicJii, being interpreted foi the 
present occasion, is — set an uncle to catch an 
uncle. 

No, no, my fine fellows, you can’t deceive me. 

1 know you, with your broad-brimmed hats, and 
j your flowered waistcoats, and your gaiters, and 
1 your nialacca canes, with Ihetas’scl, ana all tlic rest 
of your Brummagem avuncular paraphernalia. 
Wiiat is the meaning of paraphernalia P Tell 
me that. Goods in a wife*s disposal. Just so. 
All the good tliat is in you is derived from your 
association with our aunts. You shine with a 
borjpijjpfed light. You arc the moons of our 
fahiily System, full imd fair enough hi the fade 
sometimes ; but pale and cold. Our aunts are 
the waripi suns. 

' Gome down from that pedestal. T am regard- 
I iog^ou as an image now, a senseless stock and 
which wc have worshipped too long. So, 


I say, come down from that pedest,al. Let mo ^ 
ask, who put you up there on that towering j 
pinnacle, where you have no right to be ? I ^ 
will answer that question* The comedy writers j 
put you up there. You were put up there as a 1 
Deus ex machinfe, a figure to be let aown a wire, 
a mere dummy with a sham purse, and sham 
sovereigns in it— you being wound up to give 
those sham sovereigns to a sham nephew, whose ' 
distress is as much a sham as the “ gold** which 
relieves him. If those pieces chinking in your 
purse were anything better than discs of tin, 
you would sec your nephew hanged before you 
would give him one of them. 

Holding the mirror up to nature, I can find j 
; no one at all like you reflected in it. You exist . 
only in the imagination of the comedy writer. 

He brmgs you out from his box of figures, as t 
occasion requires, just as he brings out the i 
wicked lord and the virtuous peasant. What is 
the dificrcnce between you and the wicked 
lord? The wicked lord dresses in sky-blue jj 
velvet and you dress in snuff-brown. The wicked ! ' 
lord wears a sword, and has elegant legs ; you j ‘ 
carry a nialacca cane, and make up your legs to > 
convey the respectable idea of rupees and gout. , 1 
As to the difference between you and the vir- , 
tuous peasant, it is simply this : you say Gad- 
zooks** and he says Dang it.** AVhich is the 
full extent of profanity to which he will go in ] 
presence of the public*, albeit out of his flowered 
waistcoat he can swear like a trooper, just a®? 
you, when you lay aside your broad-brimmed ! 
hat, your gaiters, and your malacca cane with 1 1 
the tassel, can be, in" reality, as wicked, as j' 
cruel, and as heartless, as the lord is supposed I 
to be. Yes ; the lord is wicked because he is a ' 
lord; the peasant is virtuous because he is a ’ 
peasant, and } on arc rich and generous because 
you are an uncle. It would be just as reason- 
able to regard a man as pious because he is a ‘ 
pork-butehcr, ^ i 

I appeal to the public. Is not this youridea ' 

of uncles ? That they are all kind-hearted old j 

fogies, whose whole* mission on eartli is to give i 
their nephews and nieces sovereigns, and make 
them happy; that 1 hey are short and fat and i 
choleric, gruff externally, but within, warm ; 
that, almost as a rule, they make a great deal • 
of money in India, and come home on purpose 
to die of liver complaint, and leave it all 1o the 
children of their brotlicrs and sisters ; that they 
condemn themselves to ci’libacy for this very 
purpose, and die happy ill the consciousness 
that they have fulfilled that purpose. Yes ; you 
admit it — this is jour idea of uncles. Now^ 
whcncje have you derived that idea P Is it w'ar- 
rauted by your own experience P When you 
have had sufficient time to review your uncles 
and reckon up how many sovereigns they have 

f iven you, and what amount of happiness they 
ave conferred upon you, 1 have no doubt you 
will be very much surprised to find tliat it is 
not w-arranted by your experience. You have 
had faith in an uncle of this sort ; but when 
you come to turn him about and examine his 
p 9 iuts, you discover that he is nothing but an 
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idea— au idea of the comedy writer. He hasJ 
been Imudcd down to n» from the earliest 
of the drama, nutil we find him setting s copy 
to all modern time xu the School for ScandaL 
Do you believe in Sir Oliver Surface f I don^t. 

Do you believe that an uncle of real life would 
have troubled hittiself about those arcades ambo, 

J oseph and Charles ? Why sboidd he ? J osepb 
was a cold-hearted hypocrite ; Charles was a 
spendthrift, and as great a hypocrite as Joseph. 

Don’t tell me it was because he had natural 
affection that he wouldn’t sell his uncle’s pic- 
ture. He knew very well all the time who tlic 
old fellow in the snuff-coloured coat was- Care- 
less had warned him beforehand. And the old 
donkey, Sir Oliver, was vain enough to believe 
those crocodile tears genuine ! 1 Icnow I have 
tried on little dodges of this kind with my 
uncles, and it was no go. I have baited the 
hook with real genuine affection, but they 
wouldn’t bite. You soc the sovereigns which 
they chinhei in their pockets were made of gold, 
not of tin. And in this connexion gold is more a 
hardener of the heart than tin. 

It is true \vc are all familiar with these absurd 
uncles, who are for ever going about with a 
breastful of human kindness and a purseful of 
money; but, according to my experience and 
the experience of a large circle of nephews and 
nieces of my acquaintance, we rarely — never, 1 
may say — meet with them, except on the stage. 

That jeunc prelhier’s stage uncle is giving him 
gold and his blessing, while his real uncle at 
I home Is selling him up for the fifty pounds he 
I owes him. 

j As a matter of fact and reality, I prefer the 
i tragedy writer’s view of our uncles. In tragedy 

I they are uncles who smother us in our sleep, 

j wlio burn our eyes out with red-hot irons, who 
take us into dark vvoods and lose us, who poison 
our papas as tliey lie sleeping in their back 
gardens of an afternoon. This sort of uncle is 
much nearer the mark of real life. Instead of 
his being designed by nature and a beneficent 
fate to be a blessing to his nephews, his nephews 
are designed to be a curse to him. Tliey stand 
in his way, or they are always wanting some- 
thing of him, or tliey are a disgrace to him. 
j It is only natural, therefore, that lie should 
! consider them bores, and treat tliem as such. 

! According to my experience, the uncle of 
real life seldom bears any resemblance to the | 
ideal which we arc all so fond of chcinshing. ; 

He is neither uniformly good, m he appears m 
comedy, nor uniformly ban, as he is represented 
in tragedy. He is of all sorts, and in the ma- 
jority of the aspects which he assumes he is 
about as indifferent and unsatisfactory a person 
as is to be met with on the stage of life. 

Let us review some of the uncles whom wc 
’ all know and have experience of every day. 

About that uncle who goes to India, makes a 
heap of money, and comes back expressly to die 
a^d leave it all to his nephews and nieces. Who 
knows him ? Is there one person in ten thou- 
sand who ever had, or ever will have, such an 
uncle ? Is there one in a million ? 1 opine, not. 


Such a phenomenon has been seen and known, 
nb doubt, but he is not the uncle of Cve)cy daf 
In the week ; far from it. I once thought that 
/bad an uncle of this delightM kind, but I was 
nustaken. True, I an undle— he remained in 
India many years, he made a large fortune, and 
be came home (as we all expecte^ with the ami- 
able intention of dying and leavmg it to his re- 
lations. But in this latter respect he neglected to 
f ulfil hismission. After reaching London he came 
down to the country place where we lived, and ex - 
cit ed us all to a pi tenof delirium with a story of h is 
immense wealth and benevolent intentions. We 
made a great fuss with him ; we launched into 
enormous expenses to entertain him and make 
him comfortable. We gave him the very softest 
bed in the house to die on, w^c providea parch- 
ment, pounce, and sealing-wax for the will. The 
girls broke off their matches with substantial 
young farmers in the expectation of elegant I 
earls ; the boys forfeited their indentures in the 
assurance of commissions in the army ; we i 
snubbed and slighted our old humble friends, 1 1 
and quarrelled with them. In fact we conducted i j 
ourselves as if we had had the bird in the hand-^ ! ! 
But the bird was still in the bush. He flew ! ! 
away to London to settle his affairs, but he | j 

never came back, and we never heard of him 1 

more. It was suspected that lie was murdered I 

in London for his money, but J don’t believe he i 

had any money ; my opinion is that he was a ! 

boasting, lying humbug, like Joe Grimaldi’s ■ 

brother, of whom 1 will never believe anything ! 

but that his design was to impose upon Joe, and | 

live upon him until he should be disposed for i 

another voyage. Did I not once know an uncle ■ 

who came homo to his family and excited great j 

expectations (at the -same time securing for him- | 

self great attention and hospitality) by reason 
of a large and heavy box, which he said he had | 

brought direct from the Australian diggings ? : 

This uncle remained with his family for six i 

months, living on the fat of the land, and hinting 
mysteriously every now and then that the box j 
would be opened some day soon. But% one I 
morning he uisnppearcd sudtlenly, and when the 
box was opened by his expectant nephews and 
nieces it was found to contain paving-stones ! 

That rich uncle from India was the ruin of us. 

We had got into debt on our expectations ; we 
w^cre sued on account of calipash and calipcc ; 
we had to borrow money of the neighbours we 
had slighted; w-e had to oat humble pie and 
abase ourselves in the dust. I Aare known a 
rich uncle, and so, no doubt, have you — an 
uuclc wdio lived by himself in a fine house, i 

securely guarded by n spiked wall behind, and i 

a dragon of a liousekee})er in front. We all j 
look up to that uncle, and have expectations of I 
him. But, generally, that uncle looks down upon j 
usj and disappoints those expectations. It is 
no easy matter to pass thsit dragon of a house- 
keeper, looking out from her tower of observa- 
tion in the front paijjour. She has a keen eye 
for nephews wanting a few pounds, or a suit of 
clothes, or a letter of recommendation. It is 
really wonderful how very often an uncle of this 
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class, 80 imarded, is iiot at home/' And when 
hh is at home, and you are admitted to his bene- 
volent presence, does he poke yoa in the ribs, 
call you a sly dog, mA chuck you purses of 
money P Bocs hef But why do I ask, when 
I know it is much more his msposition to slap 
you in tire face, call you a lazy dog, and turn you 
away from his door. If he gives yon anything 
— he rarely does without consulting his 
housekeeper— he gives it you grudgingly, tell- 
ing you that tiiis is the last" time, and you 
mustn't apply to him any more. And how does 
he ask about his dear brother, your papa ? Does 
he not ask affcer him as if he were a low, unfor- 
tunate person, who had no business to be his 
brother? And when you tell liim that your 
papa has had another misfortune, he says, 
Humph!’' which is a word which is never 
used by any one but curmudgeons and grumpy 
uncles. Is it in your recollection that, when 
you visit a rich uncle of this kind, you are al- 
ways sharply told to wipe your feet, and not to 
make a mess with the crumbs of the dry stale 
biscuit they gave you for refreshment ? How 
often does tins uncle make a fool of himself (and 
of you) by marrying that dragon of a house- 
keeper, or leaving all liis money for the pro- 
motion of something — which is anything but 
the welfare of his own flesh and blood ? 

There is another variety of rich uncle, who 
is a good deal more pleasant in a certain way. 
He is rather a jolly old party, but he is a hum- 
bug, for all that, fie slips a sovereign into your 
hand just to enjoy your surprise tmd deliglit ; 
he takes you out for the day, because you arc 
a handsome lad, perhaps, and people may take 
you for his son. Notice him prick up his cars 
when some one says, Hasn't that old gentle- 
man got a fine boy 1” How often docs he in- 
troduce you to his friends, and say, “My 
nephew, sir,” quite proud to let people know 
that he has members of bis family better look- 
ing than himself. In the innocence of your 
young heart, you think it very kind of uncle to 
take you to the theatre, and sit out, for your 
sake, some play that he must have seen scores 
of times. You don't know then, but you come 
to understand afterwards, that it was a much 

g reater gratification to him to w^atch your won- 
er and astonishment and to listen i.o your 
Ijearty boyish remarks, than it was to you to gaze 
at the brilliant scenes, and listen to Uie line 
talk of the actors. It is a new sensation to the 
selfish old hunks ! IVhen he gives you that 
sovereign and pays for the brougham and the 
box, he has Jiad his pleasure cheap. 

But, if I am not mistaken, wc arc all much 
more familiar with uncles who are not rich, who, 
indeed, are anything but rich. I have known 
uncles come back from India and lands of gold, 
in rags and iatters — with very generous disposi- 
tions, no doubt, but without the means of show- 
ing them. 1 have known nepliews and nieces 
^ club together to send thosj uncles back again to 
Hidiaiaild lands of gold, not with the faintest 
Itopo that any of the gold would ever stick to 
■ bu^ get them out of the way. 


I knew such an uncle one®, who canie back from 
El Dorado and declared that he would hang liim- 
self if bis married niece did not give him a new 
pea-jacket with brass buttons. The favour 
which this uncle did to his relations was to get 
drunk and consort in an unseemly manner with 
the servant maids. 

And who has not known, to his cost, that 
uncle of a free and liberal disposition— as re- 
gards himself— who never settles down to any^ 
thing, who lives gaily at the expense of the 
family, and, in bearing the name of the family 
constantly drags the name through the dirt and 
brings it to disgrace ? This is an irrepressible 
sort of uncle, whom there is no disposing of. 
His brothers and sisters, and nephews and 
nieces, are people of credit and renown in the 
world, and they don't like to send their scape- 
grace uncle out of their own immediate sphere, 
where they are well known, into another sphere 
where they are not so well known. And so 
they take the viper to their bosoms, and bear 
with him, as best they may, while he bites them 
all over. I declare, upon my honour, that iiiis 
is the most generous uncle I have evei^ met 
with. Yes, 1 liave known Am poke his nephews 
in the ribs, and call them sly dogs, ana give 
them money. But it was not his own money ! 

I don’t like to say anything about the poor, 
unfortunate, half-starved, l)roken-down uncle, 
but he is, if I may be allowed the expression, 
a frequent fact, nevertheless. He is an uncle 
whose existence is sometimes kept a profound 
secret, who is warned never to come to the 
house when there is company, and who, when 
he does arrive, on a borrowing expedition, at 
an inopportune moment, is hid away out of 
sight in the housekeeper’s room, or the kitchen. 
1 am afraid I can remember an uncle of this 
class, who, for many years, was only knowm to 
his nephews and nieces as “the man." He 
was a mail, but I fear he was not a brother. 

These arc very unpretending uncles, who 
would never take the liberty to poke their 
nephews in the ribs, and never have any money 
about them to chuck at anybody. I pity them. 
But as for those blusterous, purse-proud patron- 
ising uncles, who get the credit for unlimited 
human kindness and generosity, they are arrant 
old humbugs and prkcuders. I vowed tliat 1 
would take them down a peg, and now I flatter 
myself 1 have done it. 


AMATEDH FINANCE. 

IN TJIEEE rAUTS. PAKT III. 

Amoncist the directors of “The House 
AND Land Finance and Ciiedit Comfant (Li- 
mited),” there was hardly a single individual 
who did not attempt to serve two masters. Wc 
had on the Board soldiers, sailors, barristers, re- 
tired ] ndian judges, country gentlemen, solicitors, 
and pure idh^rs — individuals whose whole day 
was taken up in finding out the best way of killing 
time— but we liad very few merchants, and no 
bankers, or men whose business it had been to 
deal iii financial undertakings. But notwith- 
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I standing this, wa thought ourselm fully 
} competent to negotiate or disposs any uinieiv 
taking, no matter how large^ or ik) matter how 
intricate were the various ramifications whioU 
had to be considm^ed ere we decided the ques^ 
tioii. 

. I After we had been some little time at work* 

I and our credit was pretty well estaWkhed, one 
I of the small South American republice ap^ied 
' to us for a loan of two millions sterling* That 
I is to say, the government in question did not 
ask or expect us to put our hands in our pockets 
> and make over this amount to them ; nor yet 
was it; deemed likely that we should sign a 
j cheque on our hankers for’ two millions, and 
scud it to them in a registered letter. What 
i they wanted was that wc should “place the 

; loaa’^ on the Loudon and foreign markets for 

I them, and this we undertook to do on certain 

* conditions. These were, first, that our com- 
1 mission should be two per cent on tlxe wdiole 
I amount if we succeeded and “lloated'*’ the 

I undertaking, and one per cent if wc failed in 
. 1 so doing. Thus* whether tbe loan came off or 
i : not, we were certain of a comiaission of at least 

I I twenty thousand pounds, or if the loan was 
; i i akon up, of double that amount. In the second 
; j pLice, tlie loan, if it succeeded, was to be paid 
;j iialf in cash, and half in acceptances of our 
I ; company, which were to bo renewed every six 

■ months. And lastly, the customs revenues of 
!j the j’cpublic were to be made over to us as 
; I security, and we were to put men of our own 
' j into office as receivers of customs, until the loan 
I : was paid off. The loan was to be issued to the 
; j public at seventy-five, or, in other words, for 
' i every hundred pounds worth of scrip in this 
i I loan, the subscribers would only have to pay 
' I sevejity-five pounds, and every half year a certain 
! I number of tliesc bonds — which were to be de- 
i . eided by lottery— w^'ere to bo redeemed at par. 

, j Tims, let us say that Mr. Jones vsubscribes for 
! I one thousand pounds in this loaiii he will only 
! I have to pay seventy-five per cent for the sum, 

; j or seven hundred and lifiy jiounds for one 
I i thousand pounds* worth of bonds, and he would 
i ! receive inl.ei'est at the rate of six per cent upon 

* I lie thousand, not upon the seven hundred and 
! fifty pounds. Moreover, let us suppose tliat at 

( ; the first or second drawing of lots to decide what 
, j bonds of the scrip is to be rcd<’emed, lie was 
' ! fortunate enough to have one, two, or more of 
I j liis numbers turn up, be would then receive 
I one hand red pounds for each sev cuty-ti ve pounds 
^ he liad laid out. The mere cliancc of being 
fortunate enough to secai'o such a prize, was of 
I itself quite enough to attract plenty of sub- 
: I :scrib(;rs. Our company showed its complete 
j conlidcuce in the undertaking by subscribing 
I largely to the loan on its own account. But as 
j the du'cclor.s knew that all the shares for the 
i company could be paid for in our own ac- 
i ceptauces, there w^as but litfle of our capital 
j which could be risked, no matter how much of 
j the loan wc — acting, as a corporation— should 
1 take for ourselves. 

j The loan floated, there was no possible doubt 


about it. At tbe very favourable terms which we 
bad offered it to the public, the two millioas had 
been subscribed for at once* Of this gross total 
some three hundred thousand pounds belonged 
to OUT company; and although we paid for them 
in renewable bills of our own, no .sooner was 
the scrip ksned than we made use of it to raise 
more money as we wanted it. Thus our bills 
really often procured for us exactly double liic 
value of the sum they represented upon paper. 
If wa wanted funds, wc often placed as security 
in one of the joint-stock banks tbe bonds, or cou- 
pons, held of the loan, the bank manager who 
advanced the money little thinking that the scrip 
he was taking as security was based uf)on no 
beti.er foundation than bills wliich bore our own 
signature and no other. In short, the signature 
and seal of the company was the foundation of 
more transactions than most people dreamt of. 
We were always able to purchase any fimount 
of shares upomour own acceptances at three or six 
mouths, and these shares could be always quickly 
tui'ncd into cash when we required it. In fact, 
it was a system of founding credit, or getting 
credit, upon our own bills or notes of hand, and 
real security beyond our own signatures we had 
none whatever, although the fact was never 
fully understood by the public. This sort of 
business suited ns. The paid-up capital of the 
company was never laid out at all, but was kept 
I at interest willi our banker. The capital we 
worked upon was wliat we made by our own 
bills, and of this wc created ns much as ever we 
wanted. What wonder, then, if our profits were 
large? In measure as we required money to 
wank with, we, so to speak, coined it, and this 
gave us iutcrest at a high rate, with interest 
I u[>oii interest, almost as much as ever wc re- 
quired. Our concern did not belie its name. 
Wc were rightly called a House and Land Com- 
pany, for it was on such securiUes that w’^e pro- 
fessed chiefly to lend, and as to being a “ finance 
and Criidit** affair, we certainly worked on 
credit, for the whole basis of our scheme was to 
make others take on credit paper bearing our 
signature, and pay us very higJily for taking it. 
The loan for the South American republic we 
carried through, mid a most profitable business 
it was for us in every way. The English public 
took up the full amount of two millions, so that 
there was little or nothing left to place on <he 
Ercucli or other foreign markets. As I said 
before, the fact of obtaining for seventy-five 
pounds scrip of a recognised government for 
one liundred, proved a temptation wdiich few 
people could witlistaud. Moreover, after six 
months* time a certain portion of the scrip 
would be paid off at par, and every bond- 
holder had a chance of obtaining this great 
piece of good fortune. Then, again, the pay- 
ments of each shareholder had not to be made 
at once, ami what will niue men out of ten not 
do on credit when they can obtain it ? W^lien 
au individual applied for shares in the loan, he 
Iiad to deposit live pounds, a similar sum when 
the. shai'cs were allotted to him, and as much 
iiioro a month ktcr. After iids, he had to pay 
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fifteen pounds every two months,' until he had 
paid off the whole seventjr-five pounds, so that he 
had about nine months in whidi to turn himself 
round and get the money* 

When the transaction Vith the South Arne- 
rican government was so far finished that the 
loan had been taken up, our account with them 
stood somewhat as follows : We held security, 
more or less good, over tlie customs dues of the 
country for two millions sterling, on which sum 
they had to pay us two per rent commission, 
and six per cent interest. Eor this they re- 
ceived one million five hundred thousand pgunds, 
the payment to be spread over a year, and to be 
made two-thirds in cash and one-third in our ac- 
ceptances, wliich of course we could renew as we 
thought fit. Thus we really, for our own bills, not 
cash, of seventy-five poumJs, obtained scrip worth 
one hundred pounds, and charged interest at the 
rate of six per cent upon the hundred pounds. 
The commission was to be deductedrfrom the first 
payment of the loan, and had to be paid in hard 
com. The securities which the South American 
government gave us we made available to raise 
money upon when we wanted it, and thus, as I 
have before pointed out, we made our own 
signature — that is to say, the bills we gave — good 
for obtaining, as it were, double the amount 
which they represented. 

Ilut whilst working out our scheme in foreign 
lands, wc did not neglect the harvest at home. 
Few people who have not been behind the scenes 
can be aware what immense interest can be ob- 
tained in London — in the City, from business 
men who are reported to be in good and even ex- 
cellent circumstances— if the tiling is managed 
quietly, and no one knows that the advance has 
been made. In every bank, every bill-discounter’s 
office, every finance company’s establishment, 
there are small, private, Chubb-locked ledgers, 
wdiich, if laid open to the world, would cause a 
far greater sensation east of Tcmplc-bar than if 
all the “seals of confession” throughout Europe 
were broken. It is not only the needy West- 
end swell, or tlie broken-down Guardsman, or the 
man who has made a bad book at Goodwood, 
that must have money, and will pay any price 
for it, provided the transaction is “kept dark.” 
1 have Known a firm wliose signature in any com- 
mercial town in Europe would have been good 
for half a million and more, so hard up, that if 
tliey had not been accommodated witli two or 
three hundred thousand pounds, they must, as 
the Americans say, have “ cracked up.” In sucli 
cases, men don’t go to their bankers ; on the con- 
trary, they always endeavour to keep up a good 
show with that individual, and for this reason 
never allow their balance with him to run lower 
than a certain fixed amount. Customers like these 
we dealt largely with, and of course made them 

r iy highly for the accommodation we gave them. 

rememner an instance of this kind. A bill- 
broker came to me as managing director of the 
“House ato Land” one morning, and asked 
} whether we would accent his drafts on our 
company for a bundredt and fi^ty thousand 
pounds, provided wc came to terms respecting 


the interest and commission which was to bo 

f iaid. 1, of course, answered his question, Scotch 
ashion, by asking another, which was, what 
securities he had to offer us. He named certain 
bonds, shares, debentures, and such-like, all of 
which were quite third or fourth class securi- 
ties. These I declined, feeling certain that there » 
must be something behind which I could not yet 
see, and being, k the same time, somewhat 
surprised 'that so old a hand in obtaining loans, 
discounts, and advances, should propose such 
very indifferent security. Presently, as if st ruck 
with a sudden thought, he exclaimed, “ Suppose 
I was to bring you a letter of guarantee irom 
Messrs. Blank and Blank,” naming a very large 
and first-class discounting firm in the City, 

“ would you let me have the money ?” 1 kt 
once replied that I would, and in twenty minutes 
he returned with the letter from the firm he had 
named, in whicli they undertook to repay us the 
loan, if it was not liquidated by the borrower on 
such a date, or to pay off any portion of l.he loan 
which w^as unpaid at that period. The sccurify 
was undoubted, and, after some little bargain- ; 

ing about the commission and interest, the i 

transaction was concluded, although 1 was still j 
sadly puzzled to understand how it was that the 
broker had obtained the guarantee of Messrs. 

Blank and Blank, or what he could want with 
so large a sum of money. In due time the loan 
was repaid, but it was not until some months 
later that 1 found out, by mere chance, the outs 
and ins of tlie transaction. j 

The broker some moutlis later suspended pay- 
ment, and as he owed our company a few hundred 
pounds, I was appointed one of the committee to 
investigate his affairs. His books were not very | 
voluminous, and were exceedingly well kept, all 
in his own handwriting. Amongst other matters, 

I found that he had no less than three separate 
accounts open with the great discount liouse of 
Blank and Blank. One of these was a discount 
account, in wliich it appeared that ho had, from 
time to time, in the regular way of business, 
discounted bills of customers with the firm. 

This was of course perfectly intelligible, and 
needed no explanation whatever. Tlie secomi, 
a loan account, was also plain. The broker luul 
from time to time borrowed money from the; 
great discounting house, and had repaid such 
advances. But the third account, headed 
Guarantee Account with Messrs. Blank and 
Blank, I could make nothing of. From it tJie 
broker anpeared to be a creditor of Messrs. 

Blank ana Blank, and nothing was shown wiiy 
or wherefore these sums due to him, or paid t o 
him, had been earned. We could not make tiio 
books balance by taking in this account. The 
name of our company, being put down as a 
creditor of Messrs. Blank ana Blank, made me 
still more anxious to learn all about the tftans- 
actions detailed in the books, and I questioned 
the broker concerning it. At first he declined 
altogether to answer me, but, upon being pressed 
and upon my threatening to have the estate 
thrown into bankruptcy, when he would be 
obliged to answer the commissioner of the court. 
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lie gave me the informatjon I required. It would 
! appear tliat Measrs. Dlauk aud ^lank, altliot4?li 
I passing for meu of almost uubouuded wealth, 
we) c ol'teu very bard pressed for money. They 
i did not like to make their wante known to any 
j one, as, to do so, they would at once and for ever 
ruin their credit. What they did, therefore, 

! was to employ as middleman my friend the 
: broker, who borrowed the money as if for him- 
; self ; but gave the security of those for whom 
he really Stained the Joan, I found that the 
; same little game had been carried on with 
almost every bank and finance company in Lon- ! 
don, aud that whilst passing for a firm that 
I could command any sum it liked, they were, in 
point of fact, obliged day by day to feed their 
till with the money of others, borrowed in the 
name of a third party, 

13ut there were many who came to us direct, 
iuid who, rather than let ih be known that they 
\vt;re in need of a few thousands, would have 
pawned themselves, and sold their families into 
j slavery. Many of these were in our books; 

: \ although the full nature of the transactions 
: j were known only to myself, I remember the 
' I bicad of one of the most wealthy mercantile 
linns coming to me one forenoon, and offering 
to deposit with me the title-deeds of his estate, 

I which was worth some fifty or sixty thousand 
i pounds, and also to give me a private bill of 
sale over his furniture, plate, pictures, carriages 
j and horses — worth at least ten tliousaiid pounds 
! more — if I could let liim have twenty thousand 

' pounds that day, and until the next mail from 
: tiidia arrived. There being no danger whatever 

in the transaction, 1 agreed to let liim have the 
; njoney — in bills drawn by a third pfuty, a.^iau of 

j straw, and accepted by us— at once. The advance 

; was only wanted for about twenty days, yet 1 
i charged him two per cent commission, and at 
! the rate of five per cent per annum. The loan 
u as worth any sum that could be named to him. 
Had he not obtained it, the bills of his Gnu would 
have been returned that evening, aud the house 
I —of old standing and great respectability — 

I have been in the Gazette next day. As it was, 

! lie was able to tide over the difficulty. By the 

I I next mail from Bombay the expected remittances 
: j came, he repaid tlie loan, and no one w-as a bit 
; the wiser of the touch-and-go danger he liad 
! escaped. 

j But why, it will be asked, should not this 
i party have applied to his banker for an advance f 
I Would not that personhave been the most natural 
! person to go to when in difficulty ? To this I 
1 ^’cply, that, -in these days of joint-stock banking, 

I no merchant who is at all on shaky ground 
j likes to apply to the manager of a bank for 
j an advance. In the commercial world, credit is 
everything. If the manager of a bank at which 
you keep youx- account knows you to be in diffi- 
culties, lie is, in a measure, obliged to inform 
Messrs. Sipith, Jones, liobinson, and Brown, 
who are his directors and masters, When your 
credit lias been talked of in the bank parlour, 
you are little better than a dead man. Besides, 
do you suppose that Smith will not tell the story 


— ^in confidence, of course — to bis friend Wilson, 
as they go home together on the knife-bboard of 
the Glapham, omnibus ? Or, when Jones goes this 
afternoon to tlie board meeting of the Qrmd 
Junction of Mexico Railway Company, of which 
he is a director, will be not mention what he 
heard to-day at the Resistance Bank? Of 
course he w^ili ; and your name will be “ up,” 
be talked about ; your bills will not be dis- 
counted readil 3 % if at all; and, in a word, your 
credit be shaken, which means gone. But why 
not go to a private banker? It is not given j 
unto everybody to have private bankers, and ! 
they, too, are often as difficult to deal with £is j 
the manager of a joint-stock concern. In former j 
days it was different. Any man who could j 
show his private banker that he could pay j 
twenty shillings in the pound, was certain to be } 
helped to the very utmost of the security he | 
could offer, and very often beyond it. It is I 
still so with West-end and country bankers, 1 
when noblemen, country gentlemen, or others ; 
who have dealt long with them, and have real j 
security to offer, are in temporary troubles. I 
There arc very few whose names are in the ! 
Peerage, the Baronetage, or Burke’s Landed i 
Gentry, but what have once or oftener in their 
lives gone into Coutts’s, Drummond’s, or Ran- 
some’s with an anxious careworn face, and come i 
out in a quarter of an hour looking quite jolly. | 
The best of men — the best in a pecuniary as ; 

well as in a moral sense — may, and will, want i 

money until the end of time, and if they behave ‘ 

honestly with tliose who lend it them, wdll be able 
to borrow again aud again. But in the present | 

day merchants don’t much care to keep their j 

accounts with private bankers. The latter is i 
to the trader what a father confessor is to a | 

Homan Catliolic, only that tlie latter is a good j 

deal more iiidulgeut than the former. The I 
banker knows all that the merchant does, aud ! 
iu these days of great commerce and great over- j 
trading, most meu in a large way of business j 
divide their accounts, so that no one bank [ 

need know all the risks they run in trade. i 

There are now few firms that don’t patronise j 

more than one bank. If a house deals exclu- i 

sivcly with a private bank, you may take it for I 
granted that it docs not put its hand out further 
than it can draw back, aud tlic head of the firm 
is a steady-going, well-to-do individual, who sel- 
dom wants to discount, and who sleeps easy at 
night. 

finance companies are upon a different foot- 
ing. They are to commerce what the Jew 
money-lending. West-end-living attorney is to 
the Household Brigade. They charge high, run 
greater risks, make greater profits, ana keep 
transactions they enter into much quieter than 
the banks, cither private or joint-stock. Tiiis is 
one reason why they flourish so greatly. The 
managing director of a finance and credit com- 
pany IS everything, aud does not even tell his 
colleagues wIk) are the parties that have borrowed 
from their purse. So long als the securities he 
holds are good, and are ol greater amount than 
the money ho has lent, the other directors ask 
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no qacstloDS. Unless the latter have every con- iwssible bbstaele in his way. We then made a 
fidoucc in him, they would not commit their complaint to the Foreign Office in London, who 
I aflairs to his management, and, in point of fact, smt out instinictions to her Maicstj’s represen- 
I ;Iie but acts as a pawnbroker on a large scale, tative in the republic, wiio made a reference fo 
I His chief wort is to see that the article pledged the authorities at home, who promised to do 
I is worth more than the money adTanced upon it. their utmost for us, but in the end did notliing. 

I When large advances have to be made to other Wliat could we do, or what could we expect ? 
companies, on which iinancial operations of England would certainly not go to war with a 
great magnitude arc entered into, the directors, mpablic situated tliousands of miles away, for 
as a body, control the decisions arrived at by the sake of a finance company, so we had but t o 
the board. They don’t run great risks, or at make the best of a bad job, and wait for better 
least they don’t think tlicy do, and so long as times, 

borrowers will take their acceptances as cash, In the mean while, the aspect of tilings 
and pay interest for.the use of their signature, was not improving at home. The joint-stof k 
there can be no doubt that finance and credit banks, having long watched our success witli 

companies must make large fortunes for their jealousy, now rejoiced when they found Ihal 

shareholders, ootb duty and inclination led them to wound 

There is one, and only one, circumstance us u])()ii our weakest point, that of re>fusing 

[ which can injure establishments like ours, and to discount onr paper held by third partic.s. 

j that is when discounting becomes difficult, l)n- At last it came tor this, our acceptances were 

I fortunately, this turn in the events of the trading so very difficult to negotiate, that borrowers 

; world took place when we were at tlic height of would not fake Ihcm as cash, except at a vciy 

our prosperity. Money got tight, and then low rate of interest. Our directors thought 
tighter. The first iatimation wc had of there tliey would confracl greatly the limits of our 
being a slight cloud in the horizon, was when business, and only advanced money to rliosc 
one of our best customers applied for a loan of who could produce the most unexceptionable sc- 

some ten thousand pounds, and requested that curify. But here, too, we were foiled. Those 

we would make the advance in cash, as he had who had really sterling security to oiler, did jUit. 
found it difficult to discount some of our paper, bring it to us, they went to the joint-stock 
Not- that our bills were in any way exceptional, banks with whom tlney had dealt all along. V\*c 

A eoinnicrcial crisis w'UsS at liaiid, and, as if by detcrmiimd not to offer our bills aiiy more to 

instinct, all men began to limit the business customers, but wlien wc rmidc any advances, 

they wXTC doing. Short-dated bills became to do so in cash. Tins worked very well for a 
difficult to discount; iong-dated paper inipos- time, but, of course, lessened immensely the 
I sible. Wc had a great deal of money on. deposit, amount of profits we liud to show at the )v^\t 

I for wx could afford to pay a liigh or rate of in te- general meeting, and of course made the 

rest lhanihejoint-siocK banks, and consequently sliarchoklcrs angry. A very stormy discus- 

liad many more depositors. By almost iinpcr- sion was tlie result. Our shareholders had fill 

ccpjible degrees lliese commenced to witlidraw along been accustomed to very high dividends, 

tbc sums they had placed writh us. After a and thought they were to last forever. Find- 

short time, tliis deficit in our disposable balance iug tlieir mistake, the needy — who arc alwriys 

began to be sensibly fell, but wc believed that the most greedy— amongst them eomrneiicetl ! 

the storm would pass by, and even iliat the air upon that most sure mode of bringing a coru- 

would be benefited by the slight commercial panj to grief, abusing the directors. It is | 

llumder which had made itself heard. Uiifor- curious, uncl(‘r such circumstances, what mere 

tunatclv, when London, wdiich may be called 1 lie children a great number of those wiio hold 

j heart of the mercantile world, is afiected, the shares iu joint-stock companies become. Wiiat 

j whole world feels more or less the eflectsof the sane man, if he was disgusted with the way in 

I illness. In South America there was a general which his house had been built, w^ould stand at 

I stagnation of business, in consequence c»f which, the door and tell the faults of its construetiou 

j the interest upon the loan wc had negotiated to all })aftscrs-by ? But English shareholders 

I for the government began to be very irregularly do more than this. When aunojxd with the 

j paid, and after a time was not paid iitall. Tin's directors of a company, they not only find fault j 

event not only affected our funds, but affected with them, but also with everything that con- 

still more our credit. As a rnaticr of course, cems the underiaking, and this iii a manner | 

the want of jmnciualily on the part of those that from its publicity cannot fail tb greatly do- j 

who had raised this money in England, became prcciatc their own property, and, as a ludural j 

i very soon generally known in London, and we consequence, invariably lessen the value of the ! 

I found it almost impossible to raise money, as wc shares. When the price of these lulls, they turn | 

I used to do formerly, upon our own acceptances, round and take the board to task for ruining ; 

I; 'Wo had still a good deal of business on liand, the .prosjiecls of the undertaking; whereas, had j 

I but chiefly until foreign houses and in foreign they been content to hold their tongues, or else | 

! markets. We sent out a special agent to South have washed their dirty linen at home, it is I 

j; America, in order to try and receiver at any rate more tliau probable tho shares in their eompa'iy i 

\\ a part of the money we had lent; but after a wmld have fallen little, if anything, in valued [ 

jj time he reported that he found it impossible to As a general rule, few shareholders who attend | 

j do anything, as the local authorities threw every meetings of their company can resist the lemj)- j 
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iation of seeiii^:^ their own names in print. 
They pay, and generally pay very dearly, for 
their whistle, but they should not object to doing 
so, for it is but the natural consequence of their 
own acts, and for one company tliat is ruined 
by the manager or directors, a dozen are forced 
into the wiiiding-up court by tlie more than 
absurd acts of their own shareholders. 

Unfortunately for us, a rumour of Monsieur 
Montaine, as Mr* Montague called himself, 
having taken money from the proprietors of the 
estate near Bordeaux on which we had advanced 
money, got abroad, and the shareholders were 
exceedingly indignant, although they c6uld not 
prove what they asserted. At the next general 
mcjcting, tliey asked questions which few of the 
directors coiild, and noim would answer. Foiled 
so far, they passed resolutions, xvhich, in undis- 
guised English, accused the whole board of 
being rascals. The results of the proceedings 
were, that every one saw the sliarcs of the com- 
pany must fair in value, and in one week they 
came down from six premium to two discount. 
Til is was but the natural result of the stupid, 
blind, and useless rage displayed at the meeting. 
It became more difficult than ever for us either 
to float any acoeptances of our own, or to get 
otliers to take them as cash. And whilst this 
was going on, alf irioneiary transactions in the 
City became more and more difficult. Like 
every undertaking or individual that has pros- 
pered, we had many enemies, and these now 
began to run us down by every means in 
their power. Unfortuuatcly, our liands were 
not clean enough to come into luiy court ; we 
could neither appear before a jury nor before 
the opinion of the public, for there was very 
much to be said against us. Although it was 
worse than foolish of the shareholders to make 
a fuss about what could not now be remedied, 1 
for one knew that in a general way these gentle- 
men had truth on their side. Perhaps no one of 
ns who formed the board would liave allowed that 
lie had actually taken bribes, but there was little 
doubt tluitnearly every director— myself amongst 
the rest — had accepted presents and gifts, witli 
whicli matters were made very pleasant to him. 
In proportion as these stories got abroad, 
our credit fell oif, and with that lost what 
little remained of our business, so much, indeed, 
that instead of the busy scene which was for- 
merly wdtnesaed at our offices, it became almost 
a matter of form going down there at all. 

Ktill w^c had money to receive from loans for- 
merly made, and outstanding debts ought by 
this time to have been coming in hist. But 
whenever either an individual, a firm, or a 
company is in difficulties, debtors seem in- 
variably to think they need not trouble them- 
selves to pay what they owe. In the days 
of prosperity, we had seldom or never to 
ask twice for what was due to us, but now 
letters from the secretary, letters from oifr soli- 
citor, writs, and even judgments were rcquiivd 
before we could get in our money. At last, it 
struck some shareholder that he could make a 
good thing of it by winding us up, aud in 


^cordance with a proceeding which has be'- j| 
fore been described in this journal,^’ he com- - i 
jncnced proceedings to bring tlie working of our j i 
company to an end, lie succeeded; we are i; 
now ill the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, but how i! 
long we shall remain there it is impossible to ! j 
my, A call of ten pounds per share has been ! 
made on our shatcholders, but not one of tliein i 
has obeyed the order, and 1 feel certaiu that ! 
nothiug short of coercion will induce llicm to i 
do so. I 


ARAB THOUGHTS. ji 

Otnehal E. DaitmAsS, well known to fame as j j 
the historian of the Arab Horse, and still better j | 
as the acute author of Mocurs et Coutumes de \ i 
TAlgerie, has nevertheless the modesty to speak j ! 
of tiie Arab mind as a subject wliich is still al- t j 
most unknown. Feeling the interest whicli the j ; 
French natiou has in becoming acquaiuied with j j 
the intellect of its subjugated colony, he is pub- i 1 
lishing, in the Revue Contemporaiuc, a scries of j ! 
Pensees Arabes. Tiic thouglits, wdiicli are given j j 
in the picturesque disorder in which they ori- j 
ginally cropped up, w^ere collected, for the most 
part, in frequent conversations held vdth Abd- 
el-Kader during his compulsory residence in 
France. As the general is an accomplished | 
Arabic scholar, it is easy to understand that he j 
would bo anxious to profit by liis daily inter- 
course with the illustrious captive, at tirst at 
Fort Laiualgvic, and afterwards at the Cluifccaa 
dc Pail, whither himself and General Lheureux 
were deputed to conduct him, in 1848, by order 
of th<' government. Here are some of tiie. 
sayings he collected: 

Fortune has only a single eye, and that is on 
tiie top of her head. So long as she docs not 
see you, she will call you by the teuderest 
names; slu: w^iil treat you like her favourite 
child, and load you with benefits. But one lino 
day she will take you in her arms, raise you up 
on liigii, examine you atteniividy, and llum 
repulse you with disgust, exclaiming, “Be off; 
be off willi you! lou are not my son.^’ 

The sultan is a palace, of wliich the vizier is 
tlic gale. If you try to climb in at the window, 
you run a great risk of breaking your neck. 

Three things iu this wmrld try the rarest 
patience, aiul iiuiku the sagest lose liis reason ; 
the comjuilsloii to quit one’s imtive spot, the 
loss of friends, aud separaiiou from her wc love. 

]jovc l)(*gins with a look, exactly as a fire 
begins with, a spark. 

A sage, beholding a hunter who had stopped 
to converse with a pretty woman, called to him, 

“0 thou, who ]uirsuc5t and killcst wild beasts, 
have a care lest that woman do not catch thee 
in her nets.” 

An Arab was asked, you believe in 

the cud of the world?” — he answered. 
“Since I lost my wife, half the world has 

* Seo How THE Bank: was \Vouxi> Up, page 
27G uf the lost voliimo. 
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already disappeared ; and when 1 die, in turn, 

! the other half l;rill vanish also.” 

j Remember that princes have the caprices of 
; cliildren and the claws of lions. 

, She sent word to me, You sleep, and we are 
; separated.” I replied, ” Yes ; but it is to rest 
I my eyes after the tears they have shed.” 

j He who greedily seeks honours and riches, 

} may be compared to a man suffering from thirst 
which he tries to quench witli the water of the 
sea. The more lie drinks, the more he wants to 
drink, until at last he dies of drinking it. 

Never despise counsels, from* whatever quarter 
they reach you. Remember that the pearl is 
keenly sought for, in spite of the coarse shell 
I which envelops it. 

{ The vizier may be comnared to a man mounted 
{ on a lion’s back. People tremble as they see 
j him pass ; and he, more than any of them, is in 
I terror of the creature he is riding. 

j When Allah has a mind to ruin the ant, he 
I gives him wings. The insect, filled with joy 
j and pride, takes his flight. A little bird passes, 

I sees liim, and snaps him up. 

To kill, or to be killed, is the lot of men ; 

The lot of women is, to drag the lengthy folds 
j of their garments along tlie ground, 

I An Arab woman was asked, What do you 
' think of a young man of twenty ? 
j He is, she said, a bouquet of jasmine. 

[ And of a man of thirty ? 

I Tliat one is a ripe and well-flavoured fVuit. 

And of a man of forty years? 
j He is a father of hoys and girls. 

I And of a man of fifty ? 

I He may pass into the category of preachers. 

: And of a man of sixty years ? 

' He is good for nothing but to cough and groan, 
i Her eyes are the eyes of a frightened antelope, 
j She breathes the pure air of the desert ; 
i She lives entirely on laitage (milk-diet) and game, 

I And her complexion is darkened by the sun. 

' When 1 die, may my body be washed in her tears, 
And may I be buried in her hair. 

The well-born woman supports her husband 
I in the trials of life, encourages him, and inspires 
! his children with noble and generous sentiments. 

I The iiiielligent woman assists her husband, 

' keeps a watch over his interests, and allows him 
to devote all his time to important affairs, 
i The pure woman obtains her husband’s love, 
and acquires his intimate friendship. Nature 
I leads us to prefer the person who has been loved 
h by us before by anyone else, 

; Finally, the pious woman is strictly faithful 
to her husband, and maintains religious senti- 
I luents in her family : 

I Remember that an ounce of honour 
I Is better than a quintal of gold ; 

I And the country where your dignity suffers, 

Quit it, were its walls even built with rubies. 

He who has never hunted, nor loved, nor 
trembled at the sound of music, nor souglit 
after the perfume of flowers— do not say that 
he is a man. Say that he is an ass. 


The best of wives is she who bears a son yet un- 
born, 

Who leads another by the hand, 

And whose stops ar^ followed by a third. 

I am vanquished by love; but she is so 
beautiful that my defeat is no Immiliatiou. 

The human heart instinctively loves every- 
thing tlmt is beautiful; but in this world how 
many brilliant flowers do wo find, which please 
our eye, and nevertheless are utterly destitute 
of any sweet or agreeable perfume ? 

By Allah, I would not espouse a widow, were 
her oybs the eyes of a gazelle. All her affection 
is for her late husband ; all her thoughts are 
with the dead. 

Do not attach yourself to a cruel man; 
sooner or later you will find him as pitiless for j ! 
you as he is for others. | 

Do not speak of anything wliich you would i j 
not like to have repeated to-morrow. i 

Never remain alone with a pretty woman, 
even if you are obliged to occupy your time in ! 
reading the Koran. | 

Generosity is a tree planted in lieavcn by : 
Allah, the master of the world, and its branches 
I droop down to the earth. By tliem will climb 
to paradise he who treats well his guests, who ■ 
fills the stomachs of the poor, and never keeps 
his hand closed. 

When a young man marries, the Demon i 
utters a fearful cry. His fellows immediately i 
crowd round him, and inquire the subject of 
his grief. “ Another son of Adam,” he answers, 

“ has just escaped out of my dutches.” 

The hand always open, j 

The sabre ready to start from its scabbard. 

And one sole word. [Marks of nobility.] j 

To teach early, is to engrave on marble ; j 

To teach late, is to write on sand. 

Repentance for a day, is to start on a journey, ' 
without knowing where to find shelter for the 
night. 

Repentance for a year, is to sow’^seed in your j 
fields out of season. ^ | ; 

Repentance for a whole lifetime, is to marry i 
a woman without being properly edified respect- 
ing her family, her temper, and her beauty. 

Somebody said to a cock, ^‘Thou art nothing | 
but an ingrute and a bad-hearted creature. | 
Thou art well fed, and supplied with all the en- 1 
joyments of life ; thou art vaunted, admired ; j 
and nevertheless, if we wish to caress thee, | 
thou takest thy departure precipitately. Behold 
the bird of lofty lineage (tliair el hoorr — tlie | 

falcon) ; his whole life has been spent in the 
wilderness. And yet, if he become captive, lie 
resigns' himself immediately, quickly gets ac- 
customed to his master, refusing to leave him, 
and showing his gratitude for every kindness of 
which he is the ohjeot.” 

“ True,” repliedf the cock. *^But if he lied 
seen as many of /us fellows bled and roasted as 
I have seen brethren of mine on the spit, his 
conduct would not be different to my own.” 
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Life is this : Tor a day of Joy, you count a 
month of grief, and for a montli of pleasure, you 
reckon a year of pain. There is no strength 
except in Allah. 

Ordinarily, a man is belter towards the close 
than at the commencement of his career. Why P 
Because then he has gained in knowledge, in 
! experience, and in resignation. His temper is 
more even, he is less subject to he carried away 
by passion, and he has aojjuired a settled posi- 
tion in the world. But is the case the same 
with a woman? By no means. Her beauty 
passes; she bears no more children; she be- 
comes morose, uncivil, and her temper gels 
sourer and sourer. 

If, therefore, any one informs you that he has 
married a woman of a certain age, be assured 
tliat he has accepted two-thirds of the evil which 
tlie life of a woman contains. 

Do not meddle with what does not concern 
you. Recollect that when the hounds are fu- 
riously fighting for. a morsel of meat, if they sec 
a jackal pass, they set off together in pursuit of 
1 liim. 

I When a woman has adorned her eyes with 
! koliol and dyed her fingers with henna, and has 
I ciie.Avcd rnesteka (the gum of the Icntisk), which 
I perfumes the breath and whitens the teeth, she 
j necomes more pleasing in the sight of Allali ; 

I for she is then more beloved of her husband. 

I Never marry a woman for her money ; wealth 
: may make her insolent: nor for her beauty; 
j luir beauty may fade. Marry her for her picty. 

I The goods of this w^orld rarely bring happi- 
' ness, and they almost alw^ays exclude us from 
the benefits of the next. 

Ho who bears putleuily the faults of his wife, 
w ill receive from the hands of Allali a reconi- 
]u’nsc similar to that which he accorded to Job 
allcr his long sufferings. 

This world and the next reseinlde the East 
and the West ; you cannot draw near to the one 
whlhout turning your back on the other. 

The best way of getting rid of an enemy 
wdioso sentiments arc elevated, is to pardon him : 
you so make him your slave* 

There was inscribed on ilie principal gate of 
one of the cities of antiquity : To obtain ad- 
mission into a sultan’s palace, the three follow- 
ing conditions must be united : Wisdom, Riches, 
and Resignation. 

Lower down was written: It is not true; if 
a mail possessed only one of these qualities, he j 
would never cross the threshold of a palacti. I 

Destiny has a hand furnished with five iron 
fingers. When she chooses to submit a man lo 
her will, she claps two fingers on his eyes, 
thrusts two fingers into his ears, and placing 

fifth on his mouth, says, "'Hold your 
tongue.’* 

Death is a gate through which all must pass. 
But it is not., as is believed, the gate of the 
Unknown. 


Have you done good ? — it leads to paradise. |j 
Have you done evil? — it conducts you to |j 
hell. i ! 


THE SIGN OF FIVE CENTURIES. ' ; 

I HAVB been looking over one of the oldest 1 1 
houses in Loudon — a house with a story at- |j 
tached to it— a house with a place in English | - 
literature only second to that famous timber ! i 
domicile in Hcnlcy-strect, Stratford-u^n-Avon, l ; 
where Shakespeare first drew breath. The house j : 
of which I speak is an inn, and it has been an 1 ' 
inn for five hundred years, or more. It is , 
situated about a stone-cast from one of the 
greatest centres of essentially modem London j 
life to be found in all this vast metropolis ; yet 
there it lies, dim, ancient, dusty, dreamy-—. ; 

I wonderful even, if one begins lo think of all i j 
: that has come and gone since first it hid itself j j 
jaway in the venerable seclusion of its court- m 
[ yard. From the great network of railways 
I having their termini at the top of Tooley -street 
it is not ten minutes’ walk to this quaint old 
liouse. You pass at one step from the nine- 
teenth century into the fourteenth. Now, you j 
are in all the roar of omnibuses, and cabs, and 
vans, wuth trains departing and arriving every | 
minute, a hideous iron viaduct spanning the i’ 
road, and telegraphic cables vibrating in mid- ; , 
air ; and now, you are in a shady nook, as quiet j ' 
us a monastery, and as reverend (if not more j 
so), where you ascend by external staircases , > 
and proceed by external galleries into the ! 
oddest of little rooms, which are as the very ; 
coflins of dead and buried times. Supposing i : 
you to have come from the Middlesex shore | 
London Bridge, your approach to this , 
ancient hostelry lias been in ilself a curious 
l)ilgrimagc. To the left arc tlie railway termini ! , 
already spoken of; across the road extends the I 
new line to Cliaring-cross, striking sheer dowu | : 
close to the beautiful old church of St. Ylary i 
Overies, where poet Gower lies buried under a j 
costly tomb, and Fletcher and Massinger occupy ! : 
a single grave in the churchyard ; to the right ' 
is the said church, lying sullenly apart at the I 
bottom of a little vaifey caused by the artificial 
approaches to the bridge, as if indignant at its 
modern associates ; a little way off, towards the j 
Southwark Bridge-road, once stood the Globe i 
Theatre, famous for the original production of ; 
certain plays, of which the world has hoard j 
somewdiat ever since ; and straight, ahead j : 
stretches the old lligh-strcet of Souilnvark, not | i 
yet greatly modernised for all its traffic, and ; 
cherishing at its lieart the ancient inn wliich ! 

has brought me all this w^ay lo see it and do ii. j 
honour. , i 

High-street, Southwark, is a land of old inn.s, 
as any one may perceive by looking up the quiet- ! 
court-yards wliich open inwards from ilie main j 
thoroughfare, and which you reach by passing | 
under archways. Being the high road to some of i 
the southern and eastern counties of England, | , 
the street has existed for centuries as one of the i ; 
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j great arteries of London. The IlQnians knew not at all unlikely that he actually formed one | 

of if,, and }>crhaps made it ; or perhaps even the of a band of pilgrims who baited at the Tabard | 

Britons, iii the pre-llomau times, had already the night before their journey to the Kentish i 

marked out a track to the southern coast city. Again, it is probable enough that at least ; 

1 iliiougli the marshy soil which in those days some of his diameters arc life-portraits; they 
I here spread itself about the uncertain eon fines certainly have all the effect of literal triilli. j 
I of the river. In the middle ages, it was often But, even if they are pure inventions, they have j 

thronged by pilgrims to the shrine of lliomas a been clad by the genuw of the poet wiiii that j 

Becket, and hence arose the number of inns by mysterious vitality which is more enduring than i 
which the way is lined ; for tlie pilgrims were the mere life of flesh and blood. What men | ( 
commonly very jolly fellows, and did not con- and women of the old days of Edward tlie Third | j 
sider it necessary to mortify tliemsertes on the and Richard the Second— -apart from such as j| 
road. To this day, the White Hart, the George, have become famous, historically or otherwise — 
the King’s Head* and the Talbot — the last the possess a tithe of the reality of those jovial nil- j 
most famous of all, under its more ancient and grims who told tales of mirth and sadness, of life j 
correct name of tlie Tabard — remain almost im- and love and death, of marvel and enchantment j 
touched, to remind us of the times when people and saintly miracle, as they ambled by the way, j 
travelled at the rate of only a few miles a day, and who shall continue to tell them in the free and 
and were obliged, even in the course of a short facile verse of Chaucer as long as this English | j 
journey, to ])ut up for the night at hostelrics tongue is spoken on English ground, or in any 1 1 
j Jarge caougli to accommodate a small army with region peopled by our race ? The Knight who j I 
i be^ and board. At the White Hart, Shake- had fought in many strange lands, Christian and ii 
I spearc iut,roduccs Jack Cade, and it was here ileathen, and yet was '‘of his port as meek as i 
I that Mr. Pickwick first made the acrjualutancc is a maid;” the Squire, Ids son, "a lover ami a j 
> of Mr. Samuel Weller: the house until the last lusty bachelor,” singing and fluting all day, r.c- ' 
I few weeks remained exactly as it was on the complished in all feats of chivalry, and embroi- ' ’ 
! latter occasion, and as it manifestly had bemi dered in his attire as a mead with fresh while !, 
j for some centuries ; but, as T write, it is being and red flowers ; the Yeoman, with his nut- ; 

I pulkat down. Older than the Whitn Hart, or head and brown visage, and his “sheaf of ])fM- ' 

j any of the others, however, is the Tabard, and cock arrows briglit and keen,” borne thriiddy j: 
j round its walls and on its roof will glimmer, as under his belt; tlie Prioress, who was simp!!* | 

! long as they shall last, the very dawn-light of and coy of her smiling, and yet such a swee!. !! 
i English poetr}'. , human soul, so aU-com])act of “conscience ami , 

j “ lu Southwark/’ writes Stow, as far back as tender heart,” that we love her like a friend ; 

1598, “bo many fair inns for receipt of travel- i he Monk, who evidently thought more of horsc- 
I lers; amongst the which the most ancient is flesh than of devotion, and rode with a bridhi '■ 
the Tabard, so called of llio sign, which as wo jingling in the wind like tlm chapel bells; (he , 

; now term it is of a jacket or sleeveless coat. Friar, wanton and merry, who heard confession | j 

j wdiole before, open on both sides, with a square “swcell}',” and gave absolution “ ])leasanlly,” 
collar, winged at the shoulders : a stately gar- and was great at weddings, and knew the t avinais 
ment of old time, commonly worn of nobiernon in every town better than the very beggars ; 
and others, both at home and abroad in tlu*. tlie Mercliant, who never lost an opportunity of 
WTirs; but then (to wit, in the wars) their arms proclaiming his vast increase in wealth, and 
embroidered, or otherwise depict upon tliem, who managed matters so well that no one had - : 
j tliat every man by his coat of arms might bo any idea he was in debt ; the Clerk of Oxeiiford, 
i knowm from others. Bui now these i.abards are who cared for books above every lliiug else in ; 
j only worn by the heralds, and be called their the world, and who did not speak a word bo j 

1 coats of arms in service.” was from this yond what was necessary ; the Scrgcimt of tlie 

j lioiisc, towards the close of the fourteenth ecu- Law, “wary and wise,” who knew ail the pn^- 
! tury, that nine-aud-twentj pilgrims sot forl'n on cedents from the time of William the Conquerf)r 
! that journey whicli gave rise to the Canterimry downwards; the Franklin, who was “ EpicunisV, 

I Tales of Geoflrey Chaucer. At thib distance own son,” and loved in the morning a so]) in 
: of time wo arc littic concerned with the specu- wine, and in whose house it “ snowed of moat 
lation whether or not any such pious coirqiany and drink;” the Cook, wlio had an iniiinme 
j ever really started from the Tabard under ilie knowledge of “a draught of London ale,” and 
! exact circumstances described by our gn*at old was unrivalled in the making of blanc-mange ; 

I poet. That pilgrimages to the shrine of St. the Seaman, who rode clumsily^, as all seamen 
I Thomas a Ikcket were frequent at lliai period, do, and was a good fellow, though not caring 
I we kno^v as a matter of history ; and that they much for nice points of conscience, and was 
stfirted from hostclries in the neiglibourlrood, brown with the hot summer, and had felt many , 
at which they had previously mustered, is so a tempest in liis beard; the Doctor of Physic, 
ju'obable as to be almost certain. Chaucer, who was grounded in astronomy, and studied 
j though inclined to liberal views in religion, to the Bible but little, and Kjad Jbsculapius, and 
j the extent even of being a Wlellflite, v.as Hipjiocrates, and Galen, and Avicenna, and | ■ 
doubtless well enough disposed to join in the would eat nothing but what was very nourislfing 
religious ceremonies of his age, if only lor tlic and digestible, and that not in excess ; the Wife 
sake of observing character; and It is therefore I of Bath, handsome and free, and somewhat 
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plaiu‘»|)cakiiiij: ibe poor Parson, who not only 
tnu^'hi i li(j lore of Clirist and liLs Apostles, but 
fjr.st followed it liirnself ; the jievc, slender and 
choleric; the Sompnour, with a face like that 
of a hre-red cherubin,"’ aud who, when drunk, 
would speak in nothing bat Latin; the Par- 
doner, the rioughman, the Miller, and all the 
otliers of that faiaous company these men 
raid women, even though they were but the 
p en era! isat LOUS of Chaucer’s genius from a wdde 
( bscrvatioii of English manners, are neverthc- 
.'css real living beings to us who see them at Ihe 
distance of live hundred years in all iJie elabo- 
I'ide vitality of actual exiwslence. The tradesmen 
wiio kept shop along the High-street then, much 
us they keep it now, have vanished utterly, — 
are, to our poor human perceptions, less than 
glujsls and sluidows — are absolutely nought. 
Jkd those braiu-chiidi'cn live, and defy chance 
uud mutalhlity. Wo see them move and act; 
;a o hoar tliom talk and jest. Their vanities and 
passions endure as ours shall 'ijd endure; their 
very raiiiicfil. has a kind of irumortalily in It. 
:r': muling in ilic external balcony of this old inn, 
and looking down into the couri-yard where ihc 
pilgriujs assembled previous to starting (for, at 
icasi, if anywiicre, it was on this spot), 1 iind 
t he moih'v company rising again in form and 
colour, dividing into groups, or liling in stately 
procession tlirougli tlic gateway. It is a lioi- 
n.idsumme.r day as I stand here, and the brood- 
in:; iioout.ide sultriuess and silence seem to bring 
a\uard enchant ment over the old place. I forget 
liic iiKjiiern accessories hy which I am sur- 
rouiidial. I forget 1 he railway, and the electric 
lci(*gra]>]j, and Tooley-street, mid the warehouses 
Vy'ioeh the great lire ravaged so in ISbl, aud 
oiViuibuses, ami cabs, ami Tickford's vans. 1 
am slra,udi;d in a liUlc nook of fuieient. times. | 
;:jid the very dust about me is Ilia diust of buried 
:la\ s. 

11(0 oldest pari of tlic inn lies hack from 
the road, and is reached by ])assing under a 
house. Vott then lind yourself in a couri-v'U'd, 
with the existing tavern to the right — itself far 
tVoiii a new building, yet much more luodcni 
tijan tin; rest, and conslructod, not of limber, 

‘ lit, oi brick, linmcdiaiely in front, as you 
emter from the Higii-strcct, and also to the left 
— ’has making an angle, and occu])ymg two 
sa!<;s of the court-yai'cl — is the antirpie, timber- 
bmlt lund.elry, with wooden galleries, external 
slaircasc, and high sloping roof, which, tliere 
s{‘(^ns soine reason to believe, is ])artially the 
'.cam; editice as that \r)uch Chaucer .must have 
se< n. I. observe, iudecMl, that Mr, Peter Cun- 
lungliMm, in his excidlcat Handbook of .London, 
sa}s that no part^ of the existing inn is of the 
age of Chaucer, but a good deal of the age. of 
i'Juabeth.” The point, however, docuj not 
ap])ear at all certain. Speght, writing at the 
:same lime as Stow, speaks of the house as 
b(;ing lh<; one from which Chaucer and the 
pilgrims started, and he adds that, having bc- 
eonn^ '' inucli decayed” through the effects of 
tinu', it had then been recently '"repaired” by 
" Mmdicr J. Preston,” with the addition of many 


new rooms for the reception of guests, i rom j 
this, then, it would seem that the lioiiso wa.s 
only renovated and enlarged, not entirely rebuilt, 
at tile time of S))eghPs writing. Tiie best part of 
a hundred years later, however, a serious calamity 
bcfcl the Tabard, and we shall have to examine 
whether that eahmity deprived us of all traces 
of the original building. In 107 b, a great fire 
broke out* in Southwark about four o’clock in 
the morning of the 26th of May, and, accord- 
ing to the account given in the London Gazeu e 
of the 29th of tlie same month, "‘cojitinurd 
with much violence all that day and part of the 
night following, notwithstanding all the care of 
the Duke of Monmouth, the Eml of Craven, 
and the Lord Mayor, to quench tiie same by 
blowing up houses, and otherwi.se.” In this 
couffagration, about six hundred houses were 
destroyed, cither by the fire itself, or by being 
blowm u]u That a ixrcivm of tlm Tabard })(uiahe(l 
on the occasion, seems to be certain, because 
Aubrey, who lived at the lime, alludes to tiie 
fact; but the older part of the building, as we i 
now see it, can hardly have been erected as laic 
a.s the end of the seventeenth century, as tiie j 
style of architecture is manifestly tliat of a 
much earlier period. “ Galleries like i.iii.s,” | 
wu’itcs Mr. John Saunders, in his interesting j 
])aper on the Tabard iu ,Mr. Charles Knight/ s | 
London, “ belong not to the time of Charles tlie | 
Second nor, it may be added, do the rooms 
wliich open on to the gallery, nor the pas.sage.s ; 
aud corridors, nor the queer old attics, nor indeed ; 
any of the fealares of the place. The Jiouse in | 
the lligh-Htrei't, under which you pass to gain ! 
th(‘ court-yard, was doubtless built after the 1 
lire in 167<I ; sig perhaps, was the Tavern to tin; i 
right of ihe gateway, where you may sit. In a j 

I ill tic bar-}>arlour, aud order refreshnumis in a j; 
little bar; but the limber editice at the buck, i| 
and to the left hand, is unquestionably mueii i'; 
older. Tlie great question is as to t he amoiait l ; 
of rebuilding carried out by Master ,1. Preston, |! 
The fairersL intcrprihation of Speght.'s words !i 
se(.*-ins to be, that a jiortioii of tiie Chaucerian i i 
hostelry survived the altonuioiis and repairs ; 
aud, if so. it is almost certain that that ))ortiun i 
remains to this day. ; 

At any rate, tlu^ house has an bercdiiaiy eon- | 
lie xicn with tlie masterpiece of our tirsl grear 
])oet, and it is certainly old, a.nd qiuiinl, and in- j! 
terestiug. Ascending into the gallery, under j 
the guidance ijf one of the female servautft. of I 
thc ini)^ who seems to take as lively a concern ! 
iu the antiquities of the jilacc as tliough she !| 
were an antiquary, .1 enter one by one the little, 1 1 
mouldering, dusky, panelled rooms, some of li 
them still occupied as dormitories, some empty ; 
aud unused, iu w hich the very jiir seems heavy , i 
with a weight of eeuiurics* There is something | 
ghostly about ihe place, it is so much a tldng j i 
of the" past, and lingers so strangely iu the full ’ ' 
daylight of the [uesout. The old timber, doubt- ' 
less, is linn enough at the heart, for tlie floors ;i 
arc solid to tlie tread, aud seem as if they wamld i j 
last a long w'hilc yet; but the surface, of the |i 
great beams and panels crumbles to the touch, j. 
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MS I in* tbe ^per to which aUusioii has 

ofjitlreao^ liMB nutdeiri ood' th« conjecture thus 
thj^h out. In, iK^ elKted hj the attenidsiits at 
titil iim w a |hDt< The ardiiteotural 
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Oermalt^^^liW, wowd' Be le^Sed'^ almost 
eaorcd, iaid.irlncn, ia is nsftijd Bj- literary 
p%nns frcnp Amerkdi 'as well a& from various 
parb of EiblSadr-b to he peiled down ! After 
iMtiqg for five eeaturies, it is at length to give 
before this devasbting atsh of modera 
change; They tell me at the ittn that the lease 
v^‘rijm»ut in some two years from the present 
time^ had that then the did walls are doomed. 
A pile of VarehetiB«h t aadSrstimd, is to take 
thw.flBe«.' 'bteS: Cf lAa High^dreet, 
Son^iWaiK an Lhitt remarled, is a 

dMatte eT'A^ inn-yards, all of them 

1fttesectaig.,wit poiie no iotensting or so old 
or Talbot. Will Uie li 
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.men and the sAt^nteiaiBS of England suffer 
SUM aions fith^iit at least making an effort to 
avert jit ts tane enough for tlie attempt, 
and time m itself is . a great auxiliary. We 
have saved SUmkespeare’s house at Stratford ; 
let us all do oar best to save Chaucer’s bouse at 
SouUiwaric. 
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ClIArTEH XLIV. THE MIX OE SELLING OUT. 

I'r was 110 wonder that Saxon could not be 
found when he was wanted, or that it was late 
hetbrc he relurncd to the house. His imprison- 
nicut lasted altogether more than an liour ; and 
wiicn Miss llivicrc at length rose and went away, 
lie look a long walk round in another direction, 
in order that he might be able to account for 
his absence. 

lie had no sooner made liis appearance, Iiow- 
ever, in llm tlrawing-voom, than the Earl carried 
iiim oir to Signor Coloinui’s study, and there 
left liim. Tlic Italian im^t him with outstretched 
liamls ; and Oliinpin, who was writing busily, 
looked up and smiled as he cainc in. 

What am I to say to you, Mr. Trcfaldcn?’’ 
exclaimed Colonna. ‘‘ How shall I thank you?’’ 

“ .Pray don’t mention it,” said Saxon, shyly. 

“ Jlow can 1 lielp mentioning it ? An act'of 
siicli muniticence 

“T should be so much obliged to you,” in- 
terrupted Saxon, if you would say nothing 
about it,” 

“ You may compel me to silence, Mr. Trefal- 
den; but every true heart in Italy will thunk 
you.” 

1 hope not, because I don’t deserve it. 1 
did it to — to please Miss Colonna.” 

‘'Then 1 ho])c that you at least permitted licr 
to thank you as you deserve to be lluinkcd, Mr. 
Trefaldcii,” said the Italian, as he glanced 
smilingly from tlie one to the oilier. ‘‘And 
lujw will you pardon me il I ask you a 
guestioii ?” 

“ 1 shall be happy to answer a thousand.” 

“You have given us your cheque for a very 
largo sum,” said Colomia, taking the paper from 
his desk, and glancing at it as he^>poke. “ For 
so large a sum that I have almost doubted 
whether your banker will cash it on presen- 
tation. It is unusual, at all events, for even 
nullioiiiiaires like yourself, Mr. Trcfaldcn, to 
keep so many loose thousands at their banker’s. 
May I ask if you have given this a thought ?” 

Saxon stared hard at the cheque across the 
table, and wondered whether Olimpia had really 
•doubled it or not ; but tb6 slope of the desk 
prevented him from seeing the figures distinctly. 

“ I have thought of it,” he replied, with a 


troubled look, “ and — and I am really 
afraid . . . 

“ That your balance will be found insufficient 
to cover it,” added Colonna, entering a brii f 
memorandum on the margin of the cheque. “ It 
is fortunate that I asked the quesiion.” 

“ I am very sorry,” stammered Saxon. 

“ Why so ? It is a matter of no importance.” 

“ I was afraid . . . 

“I do not know, of course, how your money 
is placed,” said Signor Colonna, '‘but I should 
suppose you will have no difficulty in transfer- 
ring to Drummond’s wlmtever amount may be 
necessary.” 

“It’s in government stock— that is, a great 
part of it,” replied Saxon, mindful of the New 
Overland Route Railway and Steam -.Packet 
Comjiany, .Limited. 

“Oh, then you will only have to sell out. 
Nothing easier.” 

Nothing easier, indeed ! Poor Saxon ! 

“ You may have to go up to town, however,” 
added Colonna. “ J^y the w’ay, who is your 
stock Imikcr ?” 

But Saxon did not even know what a stock- 
broker was, 

“ My cousin manages my money for me,” said 
he ; “ 1 must go to liim about it.” 

“Mr. Trefaiden of Chancery -lane ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Signor Colonna and his daughter exchanged 
glances. 

“ 1 do not sec that you need trouble your 
cousin this time,” said the Italian, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“ Wliy not ?” 

“ Because a lawyer has nothing to do with, 
the transfer of stock. He can only employ a 
stockbroker for you ; and wdiy sliould you not 
employ a stockbroker for yourself ? It is more 
simple.” 

“ 1 don’t think my cousin William would like 
it,” said Saxon, hesitatingly. 

“Pray pardon me, but is it well that you 
should defer so much to his opimou? Might 
it not lead him to think himself privileged to 
establisl) some sort of censorship over your 
actions ?” 

Saxon was sileut. lie knew that liis cousin 
had already established that censorsliip, and that 
lie had submitted to it. But he did not feel in- 
clined to acknowledge it. 

“The present,” said Signor Colonna, “is a 
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case in point. Your cousin is no hearty friend 
to our cause. He never ^avc sixpence to llaly 
in liis life, and lie will surely regard lliis noble 
gift of yours from aiiadveme point of view. AV liy 
then place the nuilter before him ? If he dis- 
approved you would not withdraw your dona- 
tion ” 

“ Of course not !’* exclaimed Saxon, hastily. 

And you would offend him if you persisted. 
Be advised by me, my dear Mr. Trefalden, and 
act for yourself.'" 

y But I don’t know how to act for myself,” 
said Saxon. 

I will put you in tlic way of all that. I will 
introduce you to my friend. Signor Nazzari, of 
Austin Friars. He is an Italian Jew — a stock- 
broker by profession — and worthy of whatever 
confidence you may be disposed to place in 
him.” 

Saxon thanked him, but his mind was 111 at 
ease, and bis face betrayed it. He was sorely 
I tempted by Signor Colonna’s proposition. He 
slirunk from telling his cousin what he had done, 
I and he knew that'WiUiam Trefalden would be 
i ten times more annoyed than ho was by the 
Greatorex transaction ; but, on tlie other hand, 
i| he abhorred deceit and double-dealing, 

I ‘^But won't it seem sly to 'William F” he said, 

I presently. '^I won’t do what's sly, 3^011 know. 

I I'd put up with anything sooner.” 
j Signor Colonna, who had been writing his 
i countryman's address on a slip of paper, looked 
up at this and laid his pen aside. 

I ' ‘‘ My dear sir,” he said, ‘‘ I but advise you to 

j do as other gentlemen do in your position. No 
I lawyer does stockbroker’s Avork.” 
j ‘'That may be, and yet . . . 

! “You might as reasonably send for your 
j lawyer if you were ill. He could but call in a 
' physician to cure you, as he would now call in a 
! stockbroker to sell A^our slock.” 

' “I wish I knew what I ought to do !” ejacu- 
i lated Saxon. 

The Italian glanced impatiently towards his 
daughter; but Olimpia Avent on writing, and 
would not look up. She knew quite Avell that 
her father wanted licr to throw in the wxight 
of her influence, but she liad resolved to say no- 
thing. The great work Avas licrs to do, and she 
had done it ; but she would not stoop to the 
less. So Colonna Avent back, unaided, to the 
charge, and argued till Saxon was, if not con- 
vinckl, at least persuaded. 

And then it was arranged that Saxon and 
Vaughan should go up to town together 011 the 
following day — the millionnaire to draw out his 
money, and the dragoon to dispose of it as Signor 
Colonna might direct. 

CIUPTEll XLV. WHAT HArFENED THE EVENING 
EEFOEE. 

The morning was cold and grey, quite unlike 
the glowing golden mornings b 3 r which it had 
been preceded for the last fortnight, as Saxon 
Trefalden and Major Vaughan sped up to Lon-^ 
don by the fast train that left Sedgebrook sta- 
tion at 9.15. 


They were alone in the compartment, silling 
silently face to face, each busy with liis own 
thoughts. Tlie landscape was dull outside. A 
low mist sliroudcd the pleasant Surrey hills, I, he 
steam hung in the damp air for a quarter of a 
mile beJiind the flying train, and the pluniy elms 
that came in places almost to the verge of the 
line, looked ghost-like and shadowy. It was 
such a day as Frencli authors love to describe 
Avlien they write of England and the English — 
a day Avhen the air is heavy and the sky is grey, 
and* Sir Smith (young, rich, handsome, but | 
devoured wiili the spleen) goes out and cuts his j 
throat on Primrose Hill. j 

Breary as the day was, however, these two ' 
travellers were no less dreary. Saxon's tliongliLs ! 
were troubled enough, and Vaughan's were all j| 
gloom and bitterness. As he sat there, knitting 1 1 
his brows, gnawing the ends of his long mous- 1 1 
iachc, and staring down at tlio mat between his 1 j 
feet, he was going over something that happened | 
the evening before in Lady Castletowers' draw- 
ing-room — going over it, wxrd for word, look 
for look, just as it liapjxncd — going over it for 1 ; 
the huiuiredili lime, and biting it into his ji 
memory deeper and sharper witii every repe- i ' 
iition. I 

This was wdiat it Avas, and how it happened. j 
Dinner was OAxr, coflec? liad been hanchal > 
round, and Major Vaughan had made liis way to 
a quiet corner under a lamp, Avhero Olimpia sat 
reading. Ho remembered ouitc well liow llic | i 
light fell on her face from aoovc, and how she | ■ 
looked up with a pleasant smile as he sat down i I 
beside her. ! 

They fell into conversation. He asked first j 
if he might be forgiven for disturbing her, and ! 
then if she liad any commands for Italy. To i 
which slie replied that her only commands con- ! 
cerned himself ; that he should fight bravely, * ' 
as, indeed, she had no need to tell so daring" a ij 
soldier, and come back safe when the cause was j | 
won. Whereupon, the thing that lie had re- | j 
solved never to say rose all at once to In’s lips, 
and lie asked if there would be any liope for liim 
when this had come to pass. 

“Hope?” she repeated. “Hope of what, j 
Major Vaughan ?” ! 

And then, in a few strong, earnest words, he ! 
told iier liow lie loved her, and how, to win her, i j 
he Avould endure and dare qiB things ; but slic, j I 
looking at him Avitli a sort of sad surprise, re- I i 
plied that it could never be. j 

He had never dreamed that it could lie. He | 
had told himself a tiiousaud times that ho Avas j 

mad to love dier ; that he should be ten times | 

more mad to declare his lave ; and yet, now i 
lhat the wxrds were spoken, he could iiot bring 
himself to believe that they had been spoken in 
vain. 

So, with an eager trembling of the voice tliat 
he could not control, though he strove hard to 
do so, he asked if time would make no diffe- 
rence ; and she answered, very gently and sadly, 
but very firmly — “ None.” 

None! He remembered the very tone in 
which she said ilr-— tlie dropping of her voice at 
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the close of the word — the sigli that followed ‘^Nothing particularly useful that I am aware 
it. He remembered, also, how he sat lookiug of, rny dear fellow, replied the dragoon. ‘^The 
at lier liands as they rested, lightly clasped question is, not what you have done, but wiiat 
together, on the volume in her lap — how white you may do. I was wondering whether you 
and slender they showed against the purple mean to follow my example 
binding— and how, when all was said, he longed In what respect 

to take tliem in his own, and kiss them once at ^ “In respect of Italy, of course. Are you 
parting. Well ; it was said, and done, and over intending to join Garibaldi’s army ?” 
now — all over ! ‘‘No — that is, I have not thought about it,” 

And then he looked out into the grey mists, replied Saxon. “ Is Castlctowcrs going 

and thought of Italy and tlie stirring life before “ I should think not. His inotiier would 

him. He had never cared much for the “ cause,” never consent to it.” 

jind he now cared for it less than ever. Olim- “If he went, 1 would go,” said Saxon, after 
pia’s eyes had bcjeii the “ cause” to him ; and, a moment’s pause. “ There’s camp-life to see, 

like many another, he had attached himself to I suppose ; and fighting to be done ?” 

it for her sake alone. But that mattered little “Fighting, yes; but as to the camp life, I 
now. He needed excitement ; and any cause can tell you nothing about that. I fancy the 
for which there was work to be done and danger work out ihertj will be rough enough for some 
to bo ciicountcrctl, would have been welcome to time to come.” 

I him. “ I shouldn’t mind how rough it was,” said 

I In the mean while, Saxon, sitting in the oppo- Saxon, his imagination warming rapidly to this 
j site corner, had his own troubles to think about, new idea. 

; He was not at all satisfied with himself, in the “ How would you like to march a whole day 

! lirst place, for the part he was playing towards without food, sleep on the bare ground in a 
i his cousin. He could not divest himself of the soaking rain, with only a knapsack under your 

I idea that ho was doing something “ sly and liead, and get up at dawn to fight a battle 

j that idea was intolerable to him. "in the second before breakfast ?” asked Vaughan. 

1 place, he was not cjuite comfortable with regard “I should like it no better than others, 1 
I to Miss Colonna. He had not begun exactly to dare say,” laughed the young man; “but I 

j question himself about the nature of Jus admi- shouldn’t mind trying it. I wish Castlctowcrs 

1 ration for her, or even to speculate upon the could go. We’ve been planning to make a tour 

I probable results of that admiration ; but he had together by-and-by; but a Sicilian campaign 

• become suddenly aware of the extent of her would be a hundred times better.” 

} power, and was startled at finding to what “If he were as free as yourself, Cast letowers 

I lengths he might be carried by his desire to would be. off with me to-morrow morning,” said 

: please her, AVilliam Trefalden had said that Vaughan; and then his brow darkened agaiu as 

; j she was capable of asking him to take the com- he rernenibercd how not only Saxon, whom lie 

! inand of a troop ; but a vague consciousness of suspected of admiring Olimpia Colonna, but tlie 

! how Olimpia was capable of asking him to do a Earl, of whose admiration he had no doubt 

I great deal more tluvu that, had dawned by this wliatcvcr, vrould both remain behind, free to 

; time upon ISaxon’s apprehension. w^oo or win her, if they could, wlicn he was far 

! And then, besides all this, he could not help away. 

thinking of his adventure in the mausoleum, and It was not a pleasant reflection, and at that ; 

: of the strange interview that lie had involun- moment the rejected lover felt that he hated 

j tarily witnessed between Lady Castlctowcrs and thern^both, cordially. 

Miss Kiviere. The girl’s sorrowful young face “ AVhicii route do you take ?” asked Saxon, 

I haunted him. lie wauted to lielp her; and he all unconscious of wliat was passing in his coni- 

wanted advice as to tlie best way of helping paiiion’s mind. 

her. Above all, he wanted to jicnetratc the “ The most direct, of coursc~Dovcr, Calais, 
j mystery of her claim on Lady Castlctowcrs. and Marseilles. I shall be in Genoa by eight 

j He would have given anything to have been or nine o’clock on Sunday evening,” 

j able to talk these things over witli the Earl ; “ And 1 at Casllctowers.” 

! but that, after what he had heard, was, of course, “ How is that ?” said Vaughan, sharply ; “I 

[ impossible. So he pondered and puzzled, and at thought you said your time was up yesterday ?” 

! last made up his miiid that he would consult his “bo it was; but Castlctowcrs Las insisted 

! cousin on the sulijcct while he was up in town, that I sliall prolong my visit by another week, 
Thus, absorbed each in his own thoughts, the and so I go back this evening. How we shall 
I two men sped on, face to face, without exchang- miss you at dinner !” 

I ing a syllable. They might probably have con- But to this civility the Major responded only 

tinned their journey in silence to the end, if, by a growl, 
somewhere aLout half way between Sedgebrook 

station and AVatcrloo Bridge, Saxon had not ciiAPrnii xlvi. william trefalden explains 
chanced to look up, and find his companion’s theory of legal fictions. 

•eyes fixed gloomily upon him. Signor Nazzari was a tall, spare, spidcr-like 

“ AVell,” said he, with a surprised laugh, Italian, who exercised the calling of a stock and 
“ wliy do you look at me in that portentous share broker, and rented a tiny office under a 
way ? What have I done ?’ | dark arch in the midst of that curious web of 

» 
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passages known as Austin Friars. He had been 
prepared for Saxon’s visit 1)y a note from 
Colonna, and met him in a tremor of voluble 
servility, punctuating his conversation witli 
bows, and all but prostrating himself in the dust 
of his office. Flies were not plentiful in Signor 
Nazzari’s web, and such a golden fly as Saxon 
was not meshed every day. 

It was surprising what a short time the trans- 
action took. Colonna might well say nothing 
was easier. First of all they went to the Bank 
of England, wdierc Saxon signed his name in a 

S ;reat book, after which they returned to Austin 
friars, and waited while Signor Nazzari went 
somewhere to fetch the money; and then he 
came back with a pocket-book full of bank-notes 
secured round his neck by a steel cliain— and the 
thing was done. 

Thereupon Major Vaughan solemnly tore up 
Saxon’s cheque in the stockbroker’s presence, 
and received the value thereof in crisp new Bank 
of England paper. 

And now, Trefalden,” said he, fare you 
well till we meet in Itdy.” 

“ I’ve not made up my mind yet, remember,” 
replied Saxon, smiling. 

“ Make it up at once, and go with me in the 
morning.” 

“ No, no ; that is out of the question.” 
“Well, at all events, don’t j)ut it olftill the 
fun is all over. If you come, come while there’s 
something to be done.” 

“ Trust me for that,” replied Saxon, with a 
somewhat heightened colour. “ I won’t share 
the feasting if I haven’t shared tlic fighting, 
i I Good-bye.” 

1 1 “ Good-bye.” 

1 1 And with this, having traversed together the 
j I mazes of Austin Friars and emerged upon the 
1 i great space in front of the Exchange, they shook 
1 1 hands and parted. 

I j Saxon turned his face westward, and went 
j j dowm Cheapsidc on foot — he was going to 
j j Chancery-lane, but he was in no hurry to reach 
j j his destination. lie w^alked slowly, paused every 
t j now and then to look in a shop-window, and 
! I took a turn round St. Paul’s. He prcl ended to 
j j himself that he went in to glance at Nelson’s 
jj monument; but he had seen Nelson’s monu- 
! , ment twice before, and he knew in his heart 
; f that lie cared very little about it. At length in- 
i ! exorable fate brought him to his cousin’s door ; 

I so he went up the dingy stairs, feeling very 
i guilty, and hoping not to find the lawyer at 
! home. On the first landing he met Mr. K(ick- 
witch with his hat on. It was just one o’clock, and 
that respectable man was going to his dinner. 

“ Mr. Trefalden is engaged, sir, with a client,” 
said the head clerk, to Saxon’s immense relief. 

“Oh, then you can say that I called, if you 
please,” replied he, turning about with great 
alacrity. 

“ But I think the gentleman will be going 
directly, sir, if you wouldn’t mind taking a seat 
in the office,” added Mr. Keckwitch. 
j — perhaps I had belter try to come by- 

j ! and-by,” said Saxon, reluctantly. 


“ As you please, sir, but I’m confident you « ! 
wouldn’t have to wait five minutes.” ! 

So Saxon resigned himself to circumstances, 
and waited. 

The clerks were all gone to dinner, with the 
exception of Gorkin the red-headed, whom Saxon 
surprised in the act of balancing a tobacco-pipc 
upon his chin. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” lauglied he, ?us 
Gorkin, overwhelmed with confusion, lifted the 
lid of his desk and disappeared behind it as if he 
had been shot. “ I should like to sec you do 
that again.” 

The boy emerged cautiously, till his eyes just 
cleared the lid, but lie made no reply. 

“ It must be difficult,” added Saxon, good 
naturedly trying to put liim at his ease. 

“It ain’t so difficult as standing on your 
head to drink a pint of porter,” said the boy, 
mysteriously. 

“ Why, no— I should suppose not. Can you 
do that mso ?” 

The boy nodded. 

“ I can put half-a-crown in my mouth, and 
bring it out of my cars in small change,” said 
he. " “ If I’d half-a-crowii haudy, Pd show you 
the trick.” 

I Saxon’s fingers were instantly in his waist- 
coat-})Ocket, and the half-crown would have 
changed owners on the s)K>t, but for tl\e sudden 
opening of Williani Trefaldcu’s private door. 

“ Then you will write to me, if you please,” 
said a deep voice; but the owjier of the voice, 
who seemed to bo holding the door on tlie other 
side, remained out of siglit. 

“ You may expect to hear from me, Ylr. 
Behrens, the day after to-morrow,” replied the 
lawyer. 

i “And Lord Cast letowers fjuito understands 
; that the mortgage mud be foreclosed on tlic | 
tenth of next month ?” ' 

“ I have informed him so.” ■ 

“ Mr. Trefalden. Remember iliat. I ; 
can allow no grace. Twenty thousand of tlic I 
money will have to go direct to the Worcester- 
shire agent, as you know ; and the odd five will j 
be wanted for repairs, building, and so forth. 

It’s imperative — quite imjierative.” 

“ I am fully aw'are of your necessity for the ^ 
money, Mr. Behrens,” was tiie reply, uttered 
in William Trefaldcn’s quiplcst tone; “and I j 
have duly impressed tliat fact upon his lordship. ; 
I have no uoubt that you wdll be promptly ‘ 
paid.” i 

“ Well, I hope so, for his sake. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Trefalden.” 

“ Good morning.” 

And with this Mr. Behrens came out into the 
office, followed by the lawyer, who almost started 
at the sight of his cousin. 

“ You here, Saxon !” he said, having seen his 
client to the top of the stairs. “ I thought you 
were at Castletowcrs.” 

It would have iuken a keener observer than 
Saxon to discover that the wish was father to 
Mr. Trefaldeu’s thouglii ; but there could be no 
doubt of the relationship. 
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** Well, so I am, in one sense,’’ replied the 
young man. ‘‘I’m only in town lor the day.” 

“ And what brings you to town only for the 
day ? Nothing wrong, I hope ?” 

Oh, no— nothing at all. 1 — that is you . . 

And Saxon, unpractised in the art of equivo- 
cation, llouLidcred helplessly about in search of 
a reason that should be true, and yet not the 
trnth. 

‘‘ You w^ant to consult me about something, 
j I su])posc,” said the lawyer, observant of his 
perplexity. Come into my room, and tell me 
all about it.” 

So they wxnt into the private room, and 
William Trefaldcn closed the double doors. 

“ First of all, Saxon,” said he, laying his 
hand impressively on the young man’s shoulder, 
‘M must ask you a question. You saw that 
client of mine just now, and you heard him 
allude to certain matters of business as he went 
cut?” 

I did,” replied Saxon ; and 1 was 
sorry . . . 

I ‘‘ One moment, if you j)leasc. You heard 
liim mention the name of Lord Caatlctowers ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Then I must request you, on no account, to 
mention that circumstance to the Earl. It is i 
a rnatter in which he is not concerned, and of j 
which there is no need to inform liim.” 

Ihit it seemed to me that he owed twenty- 
live thousand . . . 

William Trcfalden smiled and shook liis head. 

“ No, no,” said he. Nothing of the kind. 
It is simple transfer of capital — a private 
t ransaction in which the EaiTs name has been 
incidentally used; but only his name. He has 
nothing to do with it, personally — nothing 
whattwer.” 

‘‘ Eut . . . 

“ Eut you heard only the end of a conversa- 
tion, my dear fellow, and you misunderstood 
the little you did hear. You understand that 
1 his IS not to be r(‘peated ?” 

“ Yes — 1 understand,” replied Saxon, doubt- 
fully. 

“ And 1 have your promise to observe my 
request ?” 

Saxon hesitated. 

“ I don’t doubt cousin William,” he said, 
bluntly ; ‘‘ though, of course, you know that 
without my telling you. But T don’t know how 
to doubt my own ears, either. 1 heard that 
big, cross-looking old fellow dist.inctly say that 
Castletowers must pay him tweuty-tive thou- 
j sand pounds by the tenth of next mouth. What 
I can that mean, if not . . . 

I “ LisUm to me for t hree minutes, Saxon,” 
iiiicrrupted Mr. Trefaldcn, good-humouredly. 

You have heard of such things as legal 
liciions?” 

\ cs ; but 1 don’t understand what they 
an^.” 

‘‘ Well— legal fictions arc legally defined as 
" things that have no real essence in their own 
oudy, but arc acknowleclg(‘,d and accepted iu j 
law for some especial purpose.’ ” j 


1 don’t understand that either.” i 

j "I should be surprised if you did,” replied ! 
his cousin, with a pleasant smile ; ** but 1 will | 

try to explain it to you. In law, as in other j 

things, my dear fellow, we are occasionally glad 
I to adopt some sort of harmless hypotheses in 
I order to arrive at conclusions whicli would 
otherwise cost more time and trouble than they 
are worth. Thus, when a legal contract is 
made at sea, the deed is dated from Loudon, or j 

Birmingham, or any inland place, in order to | 

draw what is called the cognisance of the suit i 
from the Courts of Admiralty to the Courts of I 
Westminster. Again, a plaintiff who brings an 
action into the Court of Exchequer fictitiously j 
alleges himself to be the Queen’s debtor. He j 
is not the Queen’s debtor. He owes the Queen j ; 
no more than you owe lier ; but he must make 1 1 
use of that expedient to bring himself under 
the jurisdiction of that particular court.” 

“ What intolerable nonsense !” exclaimed 
Saxon. j 

“ One more instance. Till within the last 
eight years or so, the law of ejectment was , 
founded on a tissue of legal fictions, in which 
an imaginary man culled John Doc lodged a 
complaint against another imaginary man called | 
Richard Roc, neither of whom ever existed in | 
any mortal form whatever. What do you say 
to that ?” 

“ 1 say, cousin, that if I were a lawyer, I 
should be ashamed of a system made up of lies 
like thai !” replied Saxon. 

Mr. Trefaldcn flung himself into his arm- 
chair, and laughed. 

‘‘ J won’t have you abuse our legal fictions 
hi that way,” he said. “ These little things are 
the romance of law, and keep our imaginations 
from drying up.” 

“ Tlujy ought not to be necessary,” said 
Saxon, who could not see the amusing side of 
John l)oc and Richard Roe. ; 

‘'I grant you that. Tlicy have their origin, | 
no doubt, ill some defect of the law. But then I 
wc arc not blessed with a Coch' iSiapoloon ; and ! ■ 
perhaps wc should not like it, if wc were. Such i 
as our laws arc, we must take them, and bo i 
tliankfiil. They might be a great deal vrorse, j 
depend on it .” 

“Then is it. a legal fiction that Custleiowcrs 
owes Mr. Behrens twenty - five thousand j 
pounds ?” asked Saxon. i 

William Trefaldcn winced. lie had hoped j 
that the woolstaplor’s name would have escaped j 
Saxon’s observation; but it had done nothing ; 
of the kind. Saxon rcjiKanberod every word 1 
clearly enough ; names, dates, ainoiiut of money, i 
and all. ^ j | 

“Precisely,” replied the lawyer. “Lord jj 

Castletowers no more owes Mr. Behrens twenty- ' 
five tliousanJ jiouuds than you do. He would I 
1)0 a ruined man at this moment, Saxon, if he 
did.” 

“ lie docs not behave like a ruined man,” said 
Saxon. 

“ or course not. He would not be filling his 
house with guests and giving balls, if he were. 
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So now all’s explained, and I liave your pro- 
mise.” 

Saxon looked earnestly in liis cousin’s face. 
He fancied that no man could look another in 
the face and tell a lie. Many persons entertain 
that belief; but a more mistaken notion does 
not exist. Your practised liar makes a point of 
staring into his bearer’s e^’cs, and trusts to that 
very point for half the effect of his lie. Biit 
Saxon would not have believed this had an 
angel told him so. Therefore he looked in his 
cousin’s face for evidence — and therefore, when 
William Trefaldcn gave liiin back his look with 
fearless candour, his doubts were at once dis- 
pelled, and ho promised uiiliesitatiiigly. 

That’s well,” said the lawyer. “And now, 
Saxon, sit down and tell me what you have 
come to say.” 

"'It’s a Jong story,” replied Saxon. 

"'I am used to healing long stories.” 

"‘But 1 am not used to telling them; and I 
hardly know where to begin. It’s about a 
I lady,” 

“About a lady?” repealed William Trefal- 
dea ; and Saxon could not but observe that his 
cousin’s voice \vas by no means indicative of 
satisfaction. 

“In fact,” added the young man, hastily, 
‘"it’s al>out two or lliree ladies.” 

Mr. ‘Ji'cfaltleii held up liis hands. 

"‘Two or three ladies!” said he. "‘How 
shocking! Is Miss Colouna one of lliem ?” 

“Oh dear no!” replied Saxon, emphatically 
— perhaps a little too emphatically. And then 
he ])lungcd into his story, beginning at liis first 
meeting with Miss Riviere at the Waierloo 
Bridge station, and ending with the adventure 
in the mausoleum, 

Mr. Trefaldcn heard him to the end very 
patiently, putting in a question now and tlicii, 
and piecing the facts together in his mind as 
they were brought before liim. At length iSaxon 
came to a pause, and said ; 

“ That’s all, cousin ; .and now 1 want you to 
tell me what 1 can do.” 

“What do you want to do?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“ 1 want to help them, of course.” 

“ Well, you have the young lady’s address. 
Send her a cheque for fifty pounds.” 

“She wouldn’t take it, if 1 did. No, no, 
cousin William, tliat’s not the way. It must be 
done much more cleverly. 1 want them to liave 
money regularly— twice a year, you know — 
enough to keep her poor mother in Italy, and pay 
the doctor’s liiils, and all that.” 

“But tliis annuity from Lady Castle- 
towers . . . 

“Lady Castletowcrs is as Imrd and cold us 
marble,” interrupted Saxon, indignantly, ""i 
laid rather starve than take a penny from lier. 
If you had heard how grudgingly she promised 
that miserable twenty ])ounds!” 

“1 never supposed that her ladysbipliadahand 
open as clay, for melting charity’” said Mr. Trc- 
falden. 

“ Charity !” echoed Saxon, 


“ Besides, I doubt that it is charity. There 

must be some claini Surely I have heard 

the name of Riviere in connexion with the 
W viiiicliffs or the I’icrrepoiiits . . . and yet . . . 
Pshaw ! if Ivcckwitch were here he could tell 
me in a moment !” 

And Mr. Trefaldcn leaned back thoughtfully 
in his chair. 

“ 1 wish you could suggest a way by which I 
might do something for tliein,” stiid Saxon. “ 1 
want them to get it, you sec, without knowing 
where it comes from.” 

“That makes it cliflicult,” said Mr. Trefaldcn. 

“And yet it must not seem like almsgiving.” 

“More difficult still.” 

“1 thought, if it were possible to give her 
some sort of commission,” said Saxon, doubt- 
fully, “a commission for coloured })hotographs 
of tin; Italian coast, you know .... would that 
do ?” 

“It is not a bad iden,” replied the lawyer. 

“ It might do, if skilfully carried out ; but 1 
think 1 liear Keckw’itcli in the office.” 

And then Mr. Trefaldcn went ni search of his 
head clerk, leaving Saxon to amuse liimscdf as | 
well as lie could with tin; dingy map and the i 
still more dingy law books. I 

At the end of a long half hour, he came back ! 
with a ])aper of memoranda in his liand. ; 

“ Weil?” said Saxon, who was tired to death | 
of his solitary imprisonment. ' 

“Well; I believe 1 know all fliat is to be ! 
learned up to a certain point ; and I Iiavc, at i 
all events, found out who your railway heroine | 
is. It’s a somewhat romantic story, but you i 
must sit down and listen patiently while 1 re- ; 
late it.” 


THE EIRE BRIGADE. 

Tjie fire-engines of London, including the 
puffing Billies which make such a ferment of j 
steam and smoke along the streets, now belong j 
to tlie public, or at least will do so as soon as 
the recent statute comes into operation. Strange 
it may appear to contiiienlal nations lliat these 
invaluable aids to the security of our dwellings 
iiave hitherto been absolutely unrecognised by 
the government, the rauiiicip^dity, or any public- 
body. 

Jfor a ])eriod of ninety years there has really 
been only one statute in ojieration containing 
compulsory rules as to (ire-engiues ; and this 
refers only to tlie little half-pint squirts kiiowu 
to us as parish engines. It is to the effect 
that every ]uirish must kcej) one large engine 
and one small, one Icathoni “ijic, and a certain 
number of ladders. What the parishes might 
have done if no other organisation had sprung 
up, we do not know ; but the insurance com- | 
panics Jiaviiig taken up the matter, the parishes 
backed out, doing only just as little as the law 
actually compelled, and doinjj t hat little about 
as inefiectively as possible, it used to be fine 
fun to see the magniticent beadle and liis troop 
of young lcatliei:-breeclies drag the parish engine 
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. to a fire, and profess to pump upon the flames. 
35ufc that fun lias sadly waned; some of the 
engines have died from asthma or rickets, or 
have heen laid up with rlieumaiism in the joints ; 
wliile others are so rusty and dusty, and the key 
of the eii"inc-housc is so likely to be lost, that 
we can aflbrd to forget them altogether. 

No ; it is to tlic insurance oflices, and not to 
any governing or oflicial body whatever, that we 
jire indebted for our capital flre-engines, and the 
small army of brave fellows who attend them. 
The system was a self-interested one, of course, 
in the first instance ; seeing that the companies 
j were not bound to take care of any property save 
j 1 hat in whicli lliey were directly concerned. But 
tiic curious part of the matter is, that the corn- 
j panu's have long ceased to feel that kind of 
intenrsi, and have actually kept up the engines 
and llie Ijiigade-men at a loss, until the public 
authorities should till up the gap. lu the first 
iiisiance, the lire insurance companies thought 
fire-engines an essential part of their establish- 
nienl s ; seeing that the less damage was inflicted 
on the pro)>eriy for whicli ihey bad granted 
))olicies, the less they w^ould have to^my to the 
]){'rsons insured. They bought, each company 
tor itself, as majiy Cre-cngiiies as they chose, 
and ])iud for as many men as they chose to 
manage them. When a fire occurred, out rushed 
these engines, with no paucity of heroic daring 
on the jiarl of the men. But llicn two evils 
I arose. Each cor])s cared only for such houses 
I as were insured in one jiarticular otlice, and 
i deemed it no matter of duty to save adja- 

' (‘('ill jirojicriv. The other evil was, that the 

men quarrelled with each other as to jinicedent 
claims for reward, and sometimes fought while 
tlie flames were blazing. To lessen if not rc- 
)iiovc these evils, was the purpose of a very iise- 
I’lil arrangement made about forty years ago. 
Tiie managing director of the Sun Eire Oftice 
]u-oposed that, without interfering with the inde- 
jicndciit action of the companies in other ways, 
they should place all their fire-engines in one 
common stock, to be managed by one superiii- 
teiuhmt, under a code of laws apjdicabie to all 
the firemen; the system to be administered 
with due impartiality to all the jiartucrs, and 
])aid for out of a common purse, to which 
all should contribute. It was a sagacious 
suggestion, proper to come from the largest of 
the eonqiaiiics. As some minds move more 
slowly than others, so do some companies fall 
in more readily tlum others with anew and bold 
scheme. At first, the Sun, the Union, and the 
Jio}’al Exchange wore the only companies which 
entered cordially into the sclieme; the others 
didn’t see it.” Then the Allas and the 
Phoenix joined. This limited partnership lasted 
till the year cigliteen hundred and thirty-three, 
when all the companies assisted in tJie forma- 
tion of the London Eire-Engiuc Establishment. 
Mr. Braidwood threw liis energies into its orga- 
nisation, and gallantly headed the brigade-men 
in their dangerous duties for some thirty years; 
but he fell in the great fire at Tooley-strcct four 
years ago — a brave man dying at his post . 


The arrangement of this fire establishment is ' 
peculiar. Any insurance company may belong i 
to it, on paying a fair quota of expenses; and 
the total number has gradually lusen to about ' ! 

thirty. Each board of directors sends one or i 

more delegates to represent it, and the delegates * 

form a committee for managing the system. All i 

the engines and apparat us, floating engines, and | 

engine-houses, belong to tlie committee; and ! 

out of the funds provided by the several com- j 

panics, the committee pays the salaries of the j 

superintendent, inspectors, and firemen. The i 

metropolis has been divided into a certain rium- |[ 

ber of districts, convenient as to size and n;la- i 

live position ; and each district has a station at ; 

which the engines are kept, with firemen always j 

ready to dash out when their services are needed. i 
These head-quarters of districts, to which tlie 
boys “run to fetch the engines,” are at lEat- 
Hng-street, Tooley-strcct, Southwark Bridge- 
road, Wellclose-square, ilelfrey’s-square, Sliad- 
wcll, liolherhil.hc, Whiiceross-street, Farriug- 
don-street. Hoi born, Ciiandos-street, Crown- 
street, Watcrloo-road, VVclls-slreet, Baker- 
street, King-street, and Horseferry-road. Cap- I 

tain yiiaw, the present commander-in-chief of i : 

tlie brigade, ]>itcbcs his camp at Wat ling-street, j 
Tiiese sialions have engines and men ready | 
day and night. The general allowance is three 1; 
engines, four horses, and about nine men 1 1 

to each station. Electric wires extend from 
sl ation to station, aflbrding means for com mu- ; 

nicating the news of a fire very quickly ; and ! 
tlie men pride thcinsclvos on the vapidity | 

with which they can horse tlieir engines and ! 

start otF. The most promimuxt novelty in the i 

o‘*gauisatiou of the system is the steam lire- j 

engine, which drives the water forth in. a jet i 

such as no engine worked by hand power i 

can equal. During the International Exliibi- ! 

lion, there was a grand field-day of steam fire- j 

engines in Hyde Park, at wliicli Marshals 
Sliaud and Mason, Ceneral Merry weather, and | 
other steam magnates, showed what they CiUild ! 
do. One engine sliot forth three hundred gallons | 
‘of water in a minute; and another sent up a 
jet to a prodigious height, showing how useful | 

such a power would be when a lofty building is ! 

on fire, iu some of the steam-engines, such is | 

the arrangement of the boiler and flues, the i 

water can be raised from the freezing torniiora- j 

ture to the boiling point in ten or twelve i 

minutes. The attendant genii have not to wait j 

for steam before they start ; they fill the boiler j 

with water, light the fire, gallop away, frighten i 

all the old women, dcdiglii all the boys, and : 

nearly madden all the dogs ; and by the time they i 

arrive at the scene of eoiifiagration, the water 1 1 

boils and the steam is ready for working. Cap- | * 

tain Shaw sj^eaks highly of these steam lire- j j 
engines; and more and more of them arc to be j| 
seen rattling through the metropolis. All the jj 
engines, steam and hand, have their regular j 
quota of apparatus stowed iu and around Ihem j 
— scaling-ladders, canvas sheets, lengths of hose, j 

lengths of rope, nose-pipes, rose-jets, hook.s, j 
saws, shovels, pole-axes, crow-bars, wrenches, cbe. | 
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Fires arc multiplying quite as fast as tlie 
population, despite the fact that fire-proof con- 
struction of buildings is more adopted than. ever. 
London heads tlie list with fourteen hundred 
liros annually; Liverpool follows with three 
hundred, Manchester with about two hundred 
and fifty, and Glasgow witli over two hundred. 
In America, New York and Pliiladelphia both 
range between three and four hundred ; Paris 
about equals Liverpool; Berlin and Hamburg 
each about equals Manchester. The difference 
, between any one year and the next is never 
very considerable ; for a sort of law of Iminan 
carelessness prevails, leading us to a pretty 
steady aggregate of mishajis. Captain Shaw 
will not include “chimneys’* or “false alarms” 
among his fourteen hundred. In one of the 
recent years there were sixteen days with no 
fire, one day with nine fires ; but the average 
is between three and four fires per day. The 
late Mr. Braidwood tried to ascertain wliether 
the social and industrial habits of the people 
lead to a predominance of fires at particular 
seasons, days, and hours. In one year, August 
was most disastrous, October least; Tuesday 
the most disastrous day, Wednesday the least. 
There is no reason traceable for this; and as 
tlic disastrous months and days differed in 
other years, we may pass the matter by. There 
are reasons, however, connected with the social 
habils of Londoners in respect to fire and light, 
which render intelligible the statement that more 
fires break out about ten or eleven in the evening, 
and fcwxr at six or seven in the morning, than 
at any other periods of the day. As to the 
causes of fire, one out of every six or seven is 
set down cither as “ wilful,” “ suspicious,” or 
“ unknown.” The known causes, besides the 
more obvious connected with Hues, ovens, 
boilers, gas ex])losions, include “cinders laid 
by hot,” “poker left in the fire,” “reading 
in bod,” “nluying with lucifers,” “cigar-ends 
and pi pe-ligiits thrown down carelessly,” “sun 
sot lire to fusees,” “cat upset linen-horse,” 
“eat ignite lucifcrs,” in fact, we arc inclined to 
i think that puss is made responsible for more 
sins than she really commits, in this as in other 
kinds of wickedness. The terrible crime of 
arson— terrible hi relation to the jicril to iiiuo- 
i cent life it brings ^>ith it— we say nothing of 
j lierc ; the insuraucc coirijiaiiies suspect more 
j than they openly accuse. 

Ill Prance, the system is military ; the sappers 
and miners, or sapeurs-pom piers, are the firemen 
when on home-duty, in whatever town it may 
be. The fire-engines arc small, but very nurac- 
j rous ; and as I’aris houses have more complete 
i and lofty party walls than those of Loudon, ren- 
j deling tlie spread of fire from house to house 
less likely, the engines and the sapeurs suffice. 
Ill Germany, many of the larger towns cmpowxr 
llic jiolicc to demand the assistance of the 
inhabitants in case of fire. A night-waichman 
is perched upon some high place; when he 
secs a fire lie fires a gun, and telegraphs with 
lanterns; tlie inhabitants then drag the firc- 
engiiics in the direction shown by him. In 


America, the volunteer system is adopted. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
Pillsburg, San Prancisoo, and most of the large 
towns, have their respective voluuieer fire-bri- 
gades. At New York there are no less than two 
thousand of these volunteers, groujicd into ciglit 
brigades ; and a dashing siglit it seems to* be 
when they have their annual procession tliroiigli 
the city. Ca])tain Lcuiiard says that San Fran- 
cisco is divided into a number of wards, caoii of 
wliich has its quota of engines, firemen, and liook- 
and-hiddcr men, A tocsin bell at the station of 
each ward gives the sound of alarm to the ueigli- 
bouring wards, and the alarm of fire is thus 
speedily disseminated through the city. TIu'- 
tirenien are a fine body of young men, in"a smart 
yet suitable working dress, consisting of a rod 
shirt and trousers, a belt, and a liolmct, the 
latter indicating w’liich corps the fireman belongs 
to, such as the First or Second Tigers. The 
(ire-cnglncs are generally beautiful modi'ls of 
tlicir kind, very light, and in some cases deco- 
rated with silver ornaments. The larger engines 
mx wxrked by steam, and send forth an immense 
body of water. By the rules of tlie several 
corps, a volunteer fireman, however engaged, 
is bound when the fire tocsin rings to don his 
helmet and red shirt and appear at his post. 

' The hook-and-ludiler men attend the firemen, 
and render service like that rendered by our 
admirable fire-escape brigade. The example 
of America is not wholly lost upon us here in 
England. The dock companies mostly poss(’ss 
private engines ; so do many of our large public 
establishments, and many large mansions. But 
the voluntary system, properly so called, is that 
which is intended to serve others as mucli as 
ourselves. Hodges’s Distillery certainly takes 
the lead among such, so far as London is con- 
cerned. Well-appointed fire-engines, for steam 
as well as manual power, tiremen clothed and 
accoutred at all points, an observatory whence a 
look-out is maintained all night, fire bells at the 
residence and the distillery, half a mile of hose or 
leathern w^ater-pijie, horses and harness kc])t in 
such readiness that an engine cun be sent off to 
the scene of a fiix within three minutes after the 
hix-bcll is heard, a lieutenant to command the 
men under the ])ro])rietor as captain— there is 
somctliing very gallant about this, and we touch 
hat to Mr. Hodges. This brigade has gone out 
to attend more than a hiiiidred fires iu twelve 
mouths, and not simply on the Lambeth side of 
the water. The example is sjircading. Early 
iu the present year it was stated tliat there were 
at that time forty-thixc Volunteer Fire Brigades 
in Groat Britain, ])obsessing seventy manmu and 
steam fire-engines. 

Tlicre is something catching, not only in fire, 
but ill the exciting enthusiasm connected with 
a large conllagratioii in Loudon. One of our 
noble dukes has had a telegraphic wire laid 
from the nearest engine-station to his own bed- 
room, ill order that he may jump up and go 
out to a house on fire, if so disnosed ; and, 
not many weeks ago, the same nobleman gave 
an afternoon fete to all the firemen, on the 
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lawn attached to his mansion. Nay, even the 
heir to the throne has donned the fireman^s 
helmet, and ridden on ilie engine to the scene 
of a conflagration. In a recent fire on a small 
scale at Marlborongli House, the royal fireman 
mounted on the roof, and did his duty. A fire 
levels all distinct ions. More than one despotic 
king and emperor on the Continent has shown a 
relish for this kind of volunteer service, lemling 
a hand, ordering the lazy, encouraging the timid, 
rewarding the brave, and doing hot battle to save 
a cottage. 

Tiui insurance companies, we have said, 
wish to get rid of the cost and responsibility of 
maintaining the engines and the brigade. It is 
known that there is twice as much uninsured as 
insured property in the metropolis. The engine- 
men direct their gallant services equally to all 
houses and buildings, small and great, insured 
I and uninsured. Wliat is the consequence? The 
j companies do their best to extinguish fires in 
I twice as many buildings with which they have 
I no interest, as in those which are properly 

! insured. If the brigade-men allowed a fire to 
! birize away because the house was not insured, 
i what a public commotion there would be ! And 
I yet the companies get no thanks for their uii- 
I paid service. Then^ is no oHicial recognition 
I whatever of the brigade by any governmental, 
parliamentary, municipal, or parochial autliori- 
tics. 

'J’hc London Brigade has received only a few 
augmentations in its strength during many years 
past, and is now too weak for the requirements 
of so vast a city. The companies refuse to 
stvenglhen it, because the non-iiisurers would 
get the lion’s share of the benefit. Three years 
ago they addressed the Home Secretary ou the 
subject ; they pointed out that there is no such 
anomaly in cany other city in Europe or America, 
announced their intention of discoid inning their 
fire-engine establishment as soon as it could be 
done without public incouvenieuce, oficred to 
transfer tlicir establishment to some well-cou- 
stituted public body on easy lerms, suggesteda 
small liouse-rate of a farthing or a halfpenny in 
the pound to defray the annual expenses, and 
expressed their willingness to render aid in 
every way towards the development of the now 
scheme. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in the same year, supported these recom- 
mendations, and named the Commissioners of 
Police as a fitting body to be entrusted with the 
work. In the years ’sixiy-tliree and ’sixty- 
four the matter was well talked over ; and now 
wc have an act (lately passed) which defines 
what is to be done. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and not the Commissioners of Police, 
arc to liavc tlic nuinagcment. Ou the first 
day of next year the new order of things will 
begin. The board arc to build or buy new fire- 
engines and fire-escapes, or to buy up t hose now 
existing, whether from companies or societies, 
at their discretion. They will form a brigade 
• of their own, and will pension off such of the 
brigade-men (if any) as they do not want. They 
may establish firc-engiue stations at as many 


parts of the metropolis as they choose, and may 
make all necessary contracts with water com- 
panies and telegraph companies. They may 
draw up a scale of salaries, gratuities, and 
pensions for those employed by them in these 
duties. They may make arrangements with 
parishes for a transfer of parish engines and 
men. The government is to contribute ten 
thousand a year, on account of so many of the 
governnient establishments being in t.lio metro- 
polis. Tlic fire insurance companies arc to con- 
tribute thirty-five pounds for every million ster- I 
ling of property insured by them, as an hono- 
rarium for the new brigade’s extinguishing of 
fires in insured property. The remainingexpenses S ■ 
are to be defrayed by an additional halfpenny in i 
tlie pound on the poor-rates. For the good work- i : 
ing of the statute, intimate relations are to exist | * 
between the new brigade, the police, aiid the ' 
insurance companies, in all that relates to pro- j. 
perty under fire. Lastly—a hint to those who ! ; 
neglect the chimney-sweeper — a chimney on fire i ; 
will entail a penalty of twenty shillings on the j ; 
owner or occupier of the room to whicli the j 
chimney may belong. ' 


A FEW SATURNINE OBSERVATIONS. j 

Hfre is a gentleman at our doors, Mr. K. A. 
Proctor, who has written a book upon that planet , 
Saturn, and he asks us to stroll out in In's com- ; 
pany, and have a look at the old gentleman. It j 
is a long journey to Saturn, for his little [)lacc | 
is nine and a half limes further from tlie sun i' 
than ours, and his is not a little place in com- ' 
parison with our own tenement, because Saturn ! ; 
House is seven hundred and thirty-five times j, 
bigger than Earth Lodge. 

'i'he people of Earth Lodge made Saturn’s 
acquaintance very long ago ; nobody remem- , 
bers how lung. Venus and Jupiter being bril- 
liant in company, may have obtruded themselves 
first upon attention in the evening parlies of 
the stars, and Mars, with his red face and his 
quick movement, couldn’t remain long unob- , 
served. Saturn, dull, slow, yellow faced, might 
crawl over the door of heaven like a gout 3’ and 
bilious nabob, and bo overlooked for a very little 
wdiilc, but somebody would soon ask, AVho is that ; 
sad-faced fellow witii the leaden conii)I(?xion, who ; 
sometimes seems to be standing still or going 
backwards ? • 

He was the more noticeable, because those 
evening parties in the sky differ from like parties 
on earth in one very remarkable respect as to 
the behaviour of the company. Wc hear talk 
of dancing stars, and t he music of the spheres, 
but, in fact, except a few, all keep tbeir places, 
with groups as unchanging as those of the guests 
in the old fabled banquet, whom the sight of |. 
tlie head of Medusa turned to stone. Only they j 
wink, as the stone guests probably could not. j 
In and out among this company of fixtures h 
move but a few privileged stars, as our sist cr j 
the moon and our neighbours the planets. I’licsc 1 1 
alone thread the maze of the company of stat ues, I ; 
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dancittg round their sun, who happens to be ment, namely, earth. Albcrtus Magnus speaks 
one of the fixed company, to the old tune of of a man who lived seven weeks together upon 
Sun in the middle and can't get out. Some of the mere drinking of water. Eondoletius affirms 
the planets run close, and some run in a wide that his wife did keep a fish in a glass of water 
round, some d|mce round briskly, and some slip without any food for three years, in w'hich space 
slowly along. Once round is a year, and Saturn, it was constantly augmented, till at first it 
dancing in a wide round outside ours, so that could not come out of the place at which it was 
in each round he has about nine times as far put in, and at length was too big for the glass 
to go, moves at apace about three times slower itself, though that were of large capacity. So 
than ours. His year, therefore, is some twenty- may it be with man in the ethereal air. Onions 
seven times longer ; in foct, a year in the House will shoot out and grow as they hang in common 
of Saturn is as much as twenty-nine years live air. Birds of paradise, having no legs, live 
months and sixteen days in our part of the constantly in and upon air, laying their eggs on 
world. What, therefore, we should consider one another's backs, and sitting on each other 
to be an old man of eighty-eight, would pass while they hatch them. .Rondoletius tells, from 
with Saturn for a tlirec-year-old. tlie history of Hermolaus Barbarus, of a priest 

A liundrcd and fifty years ago, Bishop wlio lived forty years upon mere air. And, if 
Wilkins did not sec why some of his posterity none of these possibilities be admitted, why, we 
should not find out a conveyance to Che moon, can take our provision wiih us. Once up the 
and if there be inhabitants, have commerce with twenty miles, we could carry any quantity of it 
thorn. The first twenty miles, he said, is all tire rest of the wny, for a ship-load would be 
the difficulty ; and why, he asked, writing lighter than a feather. Sleep, probably, with 
before balloons had been discovered, may we not nothing to fatigue us, we should no longer 
get over that? No doubt there are difficulties, require; but if we did, we cannot desire a 
The journey, if made at the rate of a thousand softer bed than the air, where we may repose 
miles a day, would take half a year ; and there ourselves firmly and stifely as in our chambers, 
would be much trouble from the want of inns As for that difficulty of the first twenty miles, 
upon the road. Nevertheless, iicnviness being it is not impossible to make a Dying chariot ami 
a condition of closeness and gravitation to the give it motion through the air. If possible, it 
earth, if one rose but the first twenty miles, can be made large enough to carry men and 
that difficulty of our weight would soon begin stores, for size is nothing if the motive faculty 
to vanish, and a man — clear of the influence of be answerable thereto— the great ship swims as 
gravitation — ^miglit presently stand as firmly in well as the small cork, and an eagle fiics in the 
the open air as he now does upon the ground. If air as well as a little gnat. Indeed, wc might 
stand, why not go? With our weight gone from have regular Great Eastern })ackcis plying 
us, walking will be light exercise, cause little between London and No Gravitation Point, to 
fatigue, and need little nourishment. As to which they might take up houses, cattle, and 
nourishment, perhaps none may be needed, as all stores found necessary to the gradual con- 
none is needed by tliosc creatures who, in a structiou of a town upon the borders of the 
long sleep, withdraw themselves from the heavy over-ether route to any of the planets. Stations 
wear and tear of life. To this purpose," says could be cstablislied, if necessary, along the 
Bishop Wilkins, ‘^Mendoca reckons up divers routes to the Moon, Mars, Venus, Saturn, and 
strange relaiions. As that of Epirneniacs, who the rest of the new places of resort ; some ]jon- 
is storied lo have slept seventy-five years. And don Society could create and endow anew Bishop 
another of a rustic in Germany, who, being of Jupiter ; and daring travellers would bring us 
accidentally covered with a hayrick, slept there home their journals of a Bay in Saturn, or Ten 
for all autumn and the winter following, with- Weeks in Mars, while sportsmen miglit make 
out any nourishment." Tliough, to be sure, the parties for the liippogriff shooting iu Mcrciuy, 
condition of a man free of all weight is imper- or bag chimeras on the Mountains of the 
fcctly suggested by the man wlio had a hay- Moon. 

rick laid atop of him. But wdiat then ? Why Well, in whatever way we paay get there, we 
may not smells nourisli us as we walk moon- are off now for a stroll to Saturn, with Mr. li. 
ward upon space, after escape from all the A. Proctor for comrade and cicerone, but turn- 
friction and the sense of burden gravitation ing a deaf ear to him whenever, as often occurs, 
brings ? Plutarch and Pliny, and divers other he is too learned for us, and asks us to let 
ancients, tell ns of a nation in India that lived N P' P'' N' represent the northern half of 
only upon pleasing odours; and Democritus Saturn's orbit (viewed in perspective), u' E' 
was able for divers days iogoiker to feed him- tlie earth's orbit, and N p p' p" N' the pro- 
self with the mere smell of liot bread. Or, if jection of Saturn's orbit on the plane of the 
our stomachs must be filled, mav there not be earth's orbit. Lot N S N' be the lino of Sa- 
truth iu the old Platonic principle, that there is turn's nodes on this plane, and let S P' be at 
in some part of the world a place where men right angles to N S, N', so that when at P' 
might be plentifully nourished by the air they Saturn is at liis greatest distance from the 
breathe, which cannot be so likely to be true of ecliptic on the northern side." WJien of such 
any otlier place as of the ethereal air above things we are asked to let them be, we let tliem> 
this. We have heard of some creatures, and of be, and arc, in the denseness of our ignorance, 
the serpent, that they feed only upon one ele- only too glad to be allowed, not to say asked, 
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to do^ so* We attend only, like most of our 
neighbours, to what is easy to us. Sun is gold, 
and moon is silver; Mars is iron. Mercury 
quicksilver, which we, iu fact, rather like still 
to call Mercury, thinking nothing at all of the 
imprisoned god with the winged lieels, when we 
ask how is the mercury in the thermometer. 
Jove is tin, yes, by Jove, tin is the chief among 
the gods, says little Swizzles, who, by a miracle, 
remembers one thing that he learnt at school — 
Jove’s chieftainship among the heathen deities. 
Venus is copper, for tlic Cyprian is Cunrian ; 
and as for Saturn, he is lead. A miserable old 
fellow they made Saturn out in the days of tlic 
star-decipherers. Mine, Chaucer makes Saturn 
say, is the drowning in wan waters, the dark 
prison, the strangling and hanging, murmur of 
discontent, and the rebellion of churls. I am 
the poisoner and tlie housebreaker, 1 topple 
dow^u the high halls and make towers fall upon 
their builders, earth upon its miners. I sent 
the temple roof down upon Samson. I give 
you all your treasons, and your cold diseases, 
and your pestilence. This is the sort of estima- 
tion in which our forefathers held the respect- 
able old gentleman we are now going out to see. 

When Galileo’s eyes wont out towards Saturn 
through his largest telescope — which, great as 
were tlic discoveries it made, was clumsier and 
weaker than the sort of telescope now to be got 
for a few shillings at any optician’s shop — he 
noticed a peculiarity in the appearance of Saturn 
which caused him to suppose tliai Saturn con- 
sisted of throe stars in contact with one aiiothcr. 
A year and a half later he looked again, and 
there w;a8 the ])lanct round and single as the 
disc of Mars or Jupiter. He cleaned his glasses, 
looked to his telescope, and looked again to the 
perplexing planet. Triform it was not. ‘‘Is 
it possible,” he asked, “tliat some mocking 
demon has deluded me ?” Afterwards the per- 
plexity increased. The two lesser ori)s reap- 
peared, and grew and varied in form strangely : 
llnally they lost their globular appearance alto- 
gether, and seemed each to have two mighty 
arms stretched towards and cucompassuig the 
planet. A drawing in one of his manuscripts 
would suggest that Galileo discovered the key 
to the mystery, for it shows Saturn as a globe 
resting upon a ring. But this drawing is 
thought to be a later addition to the manu- 
script. It was only after many perplexities of 
others, about half a century later, that Huygens, 
in the year sixteen ’fifty-nine, announced to his 
contemporaries that Saturn is girdled about by 
a thin flat ring, inclinod to the ecliptic, and not 
touching the body of the planet. He showed 
that all variations in the appearance of the ring 
are due to the varying inclinations of its plane 
towards us, and that being very thin, it becomes 
invisible when its edge is turned <,o the spectator 
or the sun. He found tlie diameter of tlie ring 
to be as nine to four to the diameter of Saturn’s 
body, and its breadth about equal to the breadth 
of vacant space between it and the surface of 
the planet, 

Tne same observer, Huygens, four years 


earlier, discovered one of Saturn’s satellites. 
Had he looked for more he could haye found 
them. But six was the number of known 
planets, five had been the number of known 
satellites, our moon, and the four moons of 
Jupiter, which Galileo had discovered; one 
moon more, made the number of the planets 
and of the satellites to be alike, six, and this 
arrangement was assumed to be exact and final 
But in sixteen ’seventy-one another satellite of 
Saturn was discovered by Cassini, who observed 
that it disappears regularly during one half of 
its seventy -nine days’ journey round its principal. 
Whence it is inferred that this moon has one of 
its sides less capable than the otlier of reflecting 
light, and that it turns round on its own axis once 
during its seventy-nine days’ journey; Saturn 
itself spinning once round on its axis m as short 
a time as ten hours and a half. Cassini afterwards 
discovered three more satellites, and called liis 
four the Sidera Lodoicea, Ludovickian Stars, in 
honour of his patron, Louis the Fourteenth. 
Huygens had discovered, also, belts on Saturn’s 
disc. Various lesser observations on rings, belts, 
and moons of Saturn continued to be made until 
the lime of the elder Hcrschel, who, at the close 
of the last century, discovered tw^o more satellites, 
established the relation of the bells to the rota- 
tion of the planet, and developed, after ten 
years’ careful watching, his faith in the double 
character of its ring. “Tlicrc is not, perhaps,” 
said this great and sound astronomer, “another 
object in the heavens that presents us with such 
a variety of extraordinary phenomena as the 
planet Saturn : a magnificent globe encompassed 
by a stupendous double ring ; attended by seven 
satellites; ornamented witli equatorial belts; 
compressed at the poles ; turning on its axis ; 
mutually eclipsing its rings and satellites, and 
eclipsed by them ; the most distant of the rings 
also turning on its axis, and the same taking 
place with tlie furthest of the satellites ; all the 
parts of the system of Saturn occasionally re- 
llecling light to each other — the rings and 
moons illuininaiing tlic nights of the Saturnian, 
the globe and moons enlightening the dark parts 
of the rings, and the planet and rings throwing 
buck the sun’s beams upon the moons when 
they arc deprived of them at the time of their 
conjunctions.” During the present century, 
other observers have detected more divisions of 
the ring, one separating the outer ring into two 
rings of equal breadth seems to be permanent. 
It is to be seen only by the best tclc^scopcs, under 
the most favourable conditions. Many other and 
lesser indications of division have also at different 
times been observed. Seventeen years ago an 
eighth satellite of Saturn was discovered by Mr. 
Bond in America, and by Mr. Lassell in England. 
Tw'o years later, that is to say, in November, 
eighteen ’fifty, a third ring of singular appear- 
ance was discovered inside the two others by 
Mr. Bond, and, a few days later, but indepen- 
dently, by Mr. Dawes and by Mr. Lassell iu 
England. It is not bright like the others, but 
dusky, almost purple, and it is transparent, not 
even distorting the outline of the body of the 
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planet seen througli it. This ring was verj 
easily seen by good telescopes, and presently 
became visible ilirough telescopes of only four 
inch aperture. In Herschel’s time it was so 
dim that it was figured as a belt upon the body 
of the planet. Now it is not only distinct, but 
it has been increasing in width since the time 
of its discovery. 

Tliese were not all the marvels. One of the 
chief of the wonders since discovered, was a 
faint overlapping light, differing much in colour 
from the ordinary light of the ring, which light, 
a year and a half ago, Mr. Wray saw distinctly 
stretched on either side from the dark shade 
on the ball overlapping the fine line of light 
by the edge of the ring to tlie extent of about 
one- third of its length, and so as to give the 
impression that it was the dusky ring, very 
much thicker than the bright rings, and seen 
edge-wise, projected on the sky. Well may 
wc be told by our guide, Mr. Proctor, ihat no 
object in the heavens presents so beautiful an 
appearance as Saturn, viewed with an instru- 
ment of adeq^uate power. The golden disc, 
faintly striped with silver- tintca belts; the 
circling rings, with their various shades of 
brilliancy and colour ; and the perfect symmetry I 
of the system as it sweeps across the dark 
background of the field of view, combine to 
form a picture as charming as it is sublime and 
impressive. 

But what does it all mean ? What is the 
use of this strange furniture in the House of 
Saturn, wliich is like nothing else among the 
known things of the universe? Mauperluis 
thought that Saturn’s ring was a comet’s tail 
cut off by the attraction of the ]>lanet as it 
passed, and compelled to circle round it tlicncc- 
forth and for ever. Buffon thought the ring 
was the equatorial region of tlie planet which 
had been thrown off and left revolving while 
the globe to which it liad belonged contracted 
to its present size. Other theories also went 
upon the assumption ihat the rings are solid. 
But if they arc solid, how is it that they exhibit 
traces of varying division and reunion, and 
what arc w^e to think of certain mottled or 
dusky stripes concentric witii the rings, which 
stripes, appearing to indicate that the ring 
where they occur is semi-transparent, also are 
not permanent P Then, again, what are wc to 
IhinK of the growth within the last seventy 
years of the transparent dark ring wliich does 
not, as even air would, refract the image of 
that which is seen through it, and that is be- 
coming more opaque every year ? Then, again, 
how is it that the immense w'idth of the rings 
has been steadily increasing by the approach of 
their inpr edge to the body of the planet? 
The bright ring once twenty-three thousand 
miles wide, was five thousand miles wider in 
Herschel’s time, and has now a width of twenty- 
eight thousand three hundred on a surface of 
more than twelve thousand millions of square 
miles, while the thickness is only a hundred miles 
or less. Eight years ago, Mr. j. Clerk Maxwell 
obtained the Adams prize of the University of 


Cambridge for an essay upon Saturn’s rings, 
which showed that if they were solid there 
would be necessary to stability an appearance 
altogether different from that of the actual 
system. But if not solid are tliey fluid, arc 
they a great isolated ocean poised in the Sa- 
turnian mid air ? If there were sucli an ocean, 
it is shown that it would be exposed to influ- 
ences forming waves that would be broken up 
into fluid satellites. 

But possibly the rings are formed of fligliis 
of disconnected satellites, so small and so closely 
packed that, at the immense distance to whicli 
Saturn is removed, they appear to form a conti- 
nuous mass, while tlie dark inner mass may have 
been recently formed of satellites drawn 6y dis- 
turbing attractions or collisions out of the bright 
outer ring, and so thinly scattered that they 
give to us only a sense of darkness without 
obscuring, and of course without refracting, the 
surface before which they spin. This is, in our 
guide’s opinion, the true solution of the problem, 
and to the bulging of Saturn’s equator, which 
determines the line of superior attraction, he 
ascribes the thinness of the system of satellites 
in which each is compelled to travel near the 
plane of the great planet’s equator. 

Whatever be the truth about these vast pro- 
visions for tlic wants of Saturn, surely there 
must be living inhabitants there to whose needs 
they are wisely adapted. Travel among the 
other planets would have its iucouveniences 
to us of the earth. Light walking as it might 
be across the fields of ether, we should have 
Imltour weight given to us again in Mars or 
Mercury, while in Jupiter our weight would l^e 
doubled, and we should drag our limbs with 
pain. In Saturn, owing to the compression of 
the vast light globe and its rapid rotation, a 
man who weighs twelve stone at tlie equator, 
weighs fourteen stone at the pole. Though vast 
in size, the density of the jilanet is small, for 
which reason wc should not find ourselves very 
much heavier by change of ground from Earth 
to Saturn. We should be cold, for Saturn gets 
only a ninetieth part of the earth’s allowance 
of light and heat. But then t here is no lack of 
blanket in the House of Saturn, for there is a 
thick atmosphere to keep the warmth in the old 
gcnilemaii’s body and to lengthen the Saturnian 
twilights. As for the abatement of light, we 
know how much light yet remains to us when 
less than a ninetieth part of the sun escapes 
eclipse. We see in its brightness, as a star, 
though a pale one, the reflexion of the sun- 
shine Saturn gets, which if but a ninetieth part 
of our share, yet leaves the Sun of Saturn able 
to give five hundred and sixty times more light 
than our own brightest moonsliinc. And then 
wliat long summers ! The day in Saturn is 
only ten and a half houi’s long, so that the 
nights are short, and there arc twenty-four 
thousand six hundred and eighteen and a half of 
its own days to the Saturnian year. But the 
long winters ! And the Saturnian winter has its 
gloom increased by eclipses of the sun’s light 
by the rings. At Saturu s equator these eclipses 
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occur near the equinoxes and last but a little 
wliile, but in the regions corresponding to our 
temperate zone, they are of long duration. 
Apart from eclipse the rings lighten for Saturn 
the short summer nights, and" lie perhaps as a 
halo under the sun during the short winter days. 


EATHERS. 

Time, who is the Edax rerum, has become most 
voracious in this, the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Previous to the era of the ‘Matter | 
half' he was in no hurry over his meals. He 
masticated his victuals well, and fully digested 
one dish before he attacked another. But now, 
as if he were getting gluttonous in his old age, 
he gobbles up the whole feast the moment it is 
set before him. It is really alarming to see 
that old man with the scythe sitting at a bench, 
outside the Ilalf-w^ay House, devouring pounds 
of the world's sausages and quartern loaves, as 
if he wcie eating for a w^ager! It makes one 
quite nervous to look at him. What if he should 
over-eat himself, upset the sand-glass, and die of 
a surfeit — tlius putting an end at once to him- 
self and the century ! 

When the old gentleman first began to be 
gluttonous he made a liglit meal of the most 
substantial things. Stage-coaches were a wafer, 
wliich he took one morning with his cup of 
coffee ; rotten boroughs, and the system thereto 
pertaining, were a game pasty (ratlier high), 
which he disposed of at lunch ; the w^ooden walls 
of old England, that pifice dc r^’sistance under 
which his board had so long groaned, w^as, 
polished oft* to the last morsel at dinner; com- 
mercial duties were a thin ^licc of bread-and- 
butter for his tea, and religious disabilities 
served him for a light supper. And he had 
little snacks between w Idles. 

Mark how he snapped up the old-fashioned 
father at a mouthful. There is not a vestige of 
him left. He is clean gone ; high-collared coat, 
short waistcoat, strapped pantaloons, terrestrial 
globe, compasses, retort and all. There is not 
so mucli as a brass button of him remaining. 

The old patriarchal father, who began with 
Abraliain, lasted a long time. He was such 
a very tough morsel, I suppose that Edax 
could not make up his mind to tackle him until 
he was fairly obliged, by the terms of his wager, 
to clear him off the plate. This being a fast, 
go-a-hcad, flifipaiit, unbelieving, irreverent age, 
no one will be either surprised or shocked it 1 
express the opinion that t he old-fashioned father 
was a bit of a humbug. I don’t think he meant 
to be a humbug ; but the nal urc of his position 
imposed upon him a certain deportment, which 
he was bound by the law and custom of society 
to maintain. 

The patriarchs of old treated their sons as 
part of their chattels, and were rather their lords 
and mas|;ers than their “ alTectionate parents.” 
T^is phrase is, in itself, a witness to the fact 
that the patriarchal rendering of the popular 
part of father was adhered to until very recent 


times. Children, writing home from school, !| 
address their fathers and mothers as their “ dear } 
parents.” In Lord Chesterfield’s time, this 
\yould have been regarded as an undue fami- I 
liarity. Indeed, for long after that elegant but | 
mortal lord made his final bow to tlie world, a i 
boy was accustomed to address his father as, j 
“ Honoured Sir,” and his mother as, “ Honoured j 
Madam.’’ A fatlicr, then, was a sort of Jove 
to his children. The high, solemn, and severe 
pinnacle upon which he sat marked him out as 
j a being of a superior order. Love was not so 1 1 
much his attribute as justice. No Magna 1 
Charta, or bill of rights, or habeas corpus, had ! 
invaded the splicrc of his dominion. He was 

juiT> vvitness, and executioner all in ! 
one. The good mother, Queen Philippa, might I 
plead for tlie offenders ; but their pardon was j 
granted to her as a favour, not as a right. I ) 
am not very ok), but 1 can remember tlie time | 
when almost every father in Great Britain kept ! 
a strap, or a cane, for the special purpose of | ! 
correcting his children. I had one of the ij 
kindest, fondest, most indulgent Auliers that !' 
ever boy was blessed with ; but, in accordance j j 
with the paternal custom, which prevailed even 1 j 
at the time of the Reform Bill, he kept a three- j 
tailed strap for the castigation of his boys. I I 
was rarely punished with it ; but I can reinem- i 
her every feature of that strap as vividly and | 
distinctly as if it were now banging up before i 
inc Oil that nail, where it so long hung over our : 
heads, like the sword of Damocles. I can count I 
the cracks in its tails, one of wliich was sliortcr i 
than the others, and gave the idea of a little ! 
finger on a three - fingered hand. It is not j 
because this strap made an impression, ])bysical i 
or moral, upon me, that 1 can remember it so 1 j 
distinctly, but because it was aii institution. 1 | ! 

associate it with the household gods, with the ; 
eight-day clock, the barometer, and the family ; ; 
Bible. There was a writer and grainer’s flourish j ■ 
at the end of the table of iho Ten Command- 
ments in church, and that flourish was in the 
likeness of the strap. In my eyes the one was j 
as much an institution as the other. * I 

Wc all remember how these fathers treated i . 
us. They loved us of course, and were proud ; j 
of us, but it was not the paternal thing to show | ! 
that they entertained those natural — and there- ! ! 
fore undiguilied — sentiments towards us. H e jl 
were kept under. We were taught, like ser- ! 
vaiits and humble dependents, to know our 
place, which was llm nursery. Wc were not 
allowed to sit at table with our parents. We 
dined at anothcr jiour of the day, the governess | 
or the housekeeper presiding at the head of the 
table. Our food was inferior to that which I 

was reserved for our parents; our dress, too, 1 

was inferior. In many parls of the country j| 

corduroy was the budge of all our tribe. We j 

went into tlie grand apartment, the paternal j ' 
Star Chamber, to make obeisance to our parents, j 
as people go to court. We had our faces 
wasiied and our hair brushed for the solemn 
occasion, and we wore carefully tutored to make 
bows and say “please.” How many times, 
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when in the impetuosity of my filial affection, I 
have rushed into the p^rand apartment, have I 
been challenged with Where’s your bow, sir?” 
When I have had to return to the door and bob 
3ny head and scrane my foot on the carpet. 
Publicly, in churcli, we were told that God 
made us ; privately, in the family circle, we 
were informed that we came from London in a 
box, or were found in the parsley^bcd. 

These fathers conducted tliemselves towards 
their children as if they, the children, were a 
lower class, a dangerous class, which it was 
necessary to suppress and keep down, lest it 
should ootain universal suffrage and swamp the 
paternal class altogether. This conduct was, in 
fact, an application of tlic prevailing principle 
of Toryism to the affaira of tlie family circle. 
Our fathers resisted the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children as they resisted the 
Reform Bill. There is possibly more analogy 
between the cases than we suspect. A parent 
who allowed his boys to sit at table with him, 
and mix on terms of intellectual equality with 
his growm-up relations, was regarded as a efanger- 
ous innovator — a demagogue in domestic policy. 
Boys treated in this rational manner were 
spoken of as “ spoilt,” and the good old con- 
servative father pitied them, and prophesied 
that they would never do any good in the world. 
In 1831, Lord Russell was a political father 
^'spoiling” his children in this way. 

The sovereign receipt for managing boys, 
which descended from generation to generation, 
and passed from one to another, was expressed in 
a very few words. ” Be severe wdth them.” That 
was tile golden rule. Never let a boy contradict 
you ; never let him answer again ; don’t allow 
him to have an opinion of his own ; don’t let 
him talk about matters which ho does not under- 
stand — and it was considered that boys had no 
business to understand anything that belonged 
to the practical affairs of life. Let them learn 
geography at school, and know liow to describe 
the Doundciries ; but don’t let them know better 
than you about the natural products of Peru. 
What can a boy know about guano and its 
chemical properties ? Let him go and learn his 
lessons ; let him learn to say— like a parrot — 
by what countries or seas Peru is bounded on 
the north, and the south, and the cast, and the 
west ; but don’t let him presume to teach his 
father how to grow turnips. 

The severity of some of the old-fashioned 
fathers was positively brutaL With full warrant 
from high ‘and venerable authorities, they carried 
tlie maxim, ” Spare the rod and you spoil the 
child,” to the extent of thrashing their boys 
wdthitt an inch of their lives. 1 remember a 
very worthy, well-intentioned father, who used 
to horsewhip his boys first, and then duck them 
in the horse-pond. Those boys, and many more 
whom I knew, were punished with a severity 
which would not now be sanctioned towards 
convicts. I have seen children crouch and 
cower like dogs in the presence of their fathers, 
furtively ^and m a shrinking way watching their 
faces for an indication of anger. I remember 


a boy who, whenever he was spoken to by his 
affectionate paternal parent, always lifted up 
his elbow in an attitude of defence. It bad 
become a habit with him. A word was sugges- 
tive of a blow ; and he was ever ready with his 
elbow in case of accidents. Such was the faith 
of those fathers in the virtues of the rod^ that 
they would allow others to punish their children, 
and sometimes be guilty of the exquisite cruelty 
of sending a boy to school with a letter con- 
taining injunctions to the schoolmaster to give 
the bearer a sound flogging. 

This old-fashioned father— who has died uni- 
versally unregretted — made vp for the character. 
You could tell a father of real life as readily as 
you can tell tlic stage king by his brass crown 
and his fur tippet. The paternal ” make-up” 
was severe, it included a coat with a great 
deal of collar, a hat with a great deal of crown, 
a shirt with a great deal of frill, a watch with a 
great deal of seal, and a walking-stick with a 
great deal of tassel. It was not until he actually 
became a father that he thought it necessary to 
appear in this guise. In his bachelor days he 
was smart enough and gay enough, both in his 
manner and attire ; but no sooner wms it an- 
nounced to him that he w^as a father ilian lie 
put on severe looks and severe clothes. AVlicre 
! lie got that wonderful top-lieavy hat, that looked 
as if it had a suit of clothes packed up in the 
crown of it, that formidable frill resembling the 
dorsal fin of a pike in full charge upon its 
enemies, that seal, so huge and imposing that it 
might have satisfied a .lord chancellbr, that 
tassel, that bastion of a collar — where he got all 
these paternal ” properties” 1 never could ilis- 
cover. But he did get them; he thought it 
incumbent upon him to get them ; and wdicu he 
put them on he ])ut on wdth them the severe 
aspect of the family Jove, How our motlicrs, 
even in their coal-scuttlc bonnets and leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, could love him, and have any 
admiration for him, I never could imclcrsleiid. 

I am incliued to tliink that it was the Reform 
Bill whicli first undermined this monumental 
father. Indeed, I believe that the Reform Bill 
lias been the cause of ‘^all the mischief,” as 
some folks call it — ^including that leakage wliicli 
has nearly caused the wreck of Noali’s ark. 1 
feel sure that if there liad been no Reform Bill 
wc should still bo eating our beefsteaks with 
three-pronged steel forks, and lighting our 
matches by plunging them into bottles of 
phosphorus. 

The monumental father, who was first under- 
mined by the Reform Bill, began to topple 
over about the time when penny postage w^as 
^dopted. It was not that he was ashamed to 
wear a hat like that and a frill like that when 
a letter could be sent from one end of the king- 
dom to the other for a penny ; but it was be- 
cause bis boys began to sec that he was an in- 
congruity, an anomaly, and an anachronism. N o : 
papa did not march with the times, and the 
young hopeful who did, began to call 1dm 
” Guv’nor.” No more Honoured Sir” now in 
the school letters. Boys were grown taller for 
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their age, and could reach to tlieir fathers* It may be safely stated that many more deaths 
hearts. Hearts, indeed, came into vogue in from accident and imprudence occur amongst the 
place of hats, and coats, and frills, and such- Alps, than ever reach tlic public eye or car — 
like attributes of paternity. Nature, so long certainly those of the British public. To be j 
tied and bound, managed to free some of her assured of this, you have only to travel in 
limbs from the cords of the senseless custom Switzerland with your ears and eyes open. The 
which had so long restrained her. When her increased number we have recently heard of, 
arms were loosed, it was only like herself that may be ascribed partly to increased publicity, 
she should embrace her child. and partly to the increasing rashness of would- 

Tlie British fatlier has undergone a great be acrobats calling themselves amateur moun- 
metamorphosis of late years. He has relaxed taincers. 

his old severity of aspect, and become more But a mountaineer may be assumed to be a 
human. He plays Jove no longer ; he has cast person who, dwelling amidst mountains, nses 
: aside his tinfoil thunderbolts, and come down them for the purposes of procuring sustenance 
j from his pasteboard Olympus. He stands con- and shelter for himself, his family, and liis cattle ; 
fessed a man— -a man with ilic same heart and for the chase, and for travelling from one spot 
tlie same sympathies as those wdiich animate in his native country to another. An ambitious 
the breasts of Doys. It may be said tliat chil- adventurer coming from afar, with money and 
(Iren have corapeiled tlunr autocratic fatliers to curious appliances, for the sake of scaling, with 
give them a constitution. When they know no practical object or end except the gratifica- 
liow to use a knife and fork — which is their tion of his personal vanity, peaks and pinnacles 
qualification for the franchise — they are allowed never scaled before, is no more a mountaineer 
to sit at the same table witli their parents, than Blondin, wheeling a child iu a barrow 
They are permitted to have a voice in the liouse, along his tiglit-rope, is a mountaineer. And he 
and to exorcise their right respectfully to think lias not Bloudin’s excuse for his temerity — a 
and have opinions of their own. Love and living to get— nor, now, his merit, originality, 
sympathy and intelligent communion have taken On the contrary, he is following a comparatively 
tlie place of a cold and senscl(.\ss severity, and beaten truck known to be beset with dangers ; 
children, %vho formerly were little better than while his example is inducing other w^cak sirn- 
mpclianical dolls, to bo puslied up and down a pletons to conic after him anil do the same, 
stick like monkeys, or squeezed for a bark, like l)o(;s our snarling philosophy, then, mean to 
toy dogs, are freed from artificial restraints, prohibit the pleasures of Alpine excursioning ? 
and their intelligence is allowed to expand with Certainly not ; only, like other pleasures, let 
the natural growth of their minds and bodies. them be enjoyed in moderation and with common 
No human system is perfect ; and in treating sense. The fact is — and it cannot be too 
of Boys in these pages, 1 ventured to express the strongly insisted on — that there really exist 
fear tliat children rnight be forced on too rapidly, three distinct Switzcrlands, suspended one over 
This is a danger to be guarded against ; but it the other at different altitudes. The first — the 
is easy to guard against incidental dangers wdien Switzerland of ladies, children, elderly gcntlc- 
the fuiulamcntal system is based upon sound men, and ordinary folk in general, includes all the 
and rational principles. And tlieiv. is no doubt valleys and lakes traversed by railways, highway 
that the relations which now subsist between roads, and steamers, comprising the carriageable 
parents and children arc more in accordance passes, such as Mont Cenis, the Simplon, the Sf. 
with nature and reason tlicn they have ever been (iothard, and others. These, with the walks and 
at any previous period of the world's wisdom. rides branching off from them, afford an immense 

total of enchanting scenery, which will occupy 
' “ ' several years of delightful travel. 

FOREIGN CLILIBS. The second region, sometimes dovetailing 

— with the first, sometimes soaring above it, takes 

If you read to a lady a newspaper para- in the localities which cannot be reached in cai-- 
graph recounting a death througli crinoline, riages, but to which prudent lads and lassies 
wliethcr by burning or by entanglement in a may roam on foot or on horseback, with proper 
carriagc-wlieel, she will ask in triumpli, And precautions. Its limits are necessarily variable 
do never get killed foolishly ? What arc and indefinite, depending upon season, weather, 
your battues ? What are your Melton Mow- nerve, obedience to guides, ami the capability 
brays ? And wdiat, if you please, arc your Alpine of those individuals ; of whom it is only justice 
scrambles ? I have as much right to expose to say that accidents rarely occur through their 
myself to a roasting or a pounding, as you have fault. But as there arc plants which gardeners 
to risk your neck on a gun-flint a thousand feet call “half iianly,’' and which, in fact, are not 
in height. And it brings me more permanent hardy at all, so there arc Swiss excursions 
enjoyment. At best, you have only a few fleet- commonly regarded as tolerably safe, or slightly 
ing hours of excitement ; you can't reside on the dangerous, which in truth arc not a bit safe, but 

E omt of a needle ; whereas, /am daily in every- are perfectly dangerous. All that can be said 
ody's way ; 1 can daily swell myself to any is, tliat you ma^ accomplish them with a wliok^ 
dimensions ; I have the daily pleasure of drag- skin, which may also be stated of the ascent of 
gling my train through the inirc, and of frowning Mount Cervin. Several of tlie minor less fre- 
on every one who chances to tread on it," queuted peaks are in the same predicament ; as 
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is one of the most celebrated passes, the Gemmi ; 
witness (omitting obscure native accidents) the 
French lady, a senator’s daughter, whom, two 
or three summers ago, her stumbling mule 
pitched over the precipice. Her husband, walk- 
ing within a few feet of her, heard her one shriek 
of despair, and she was gone. She was picked 
up afterwards a mangled mass. The Gemmi, 
therefore, although a sensational pass, is cer- 
tainly not a safe one, and it would hardly be 
pleasant to be caught on that part of it by a thick 
fog, a snow-storm, or a hurricane. 

Our third and uppermost Switzerland supplies 
the Alpine Club wdth spots where human foot 
has never trod, or where the number of its foot- 
prints may be counted. It furnishes peaks as- 
cended only by scientific men ana human 
donkeys. Nor is it the first time that fortune 
has associated those names. When the invading 
French infantry formed its squares to resist the 
onslaught of the Egyptian horsemen, a standing 
joke with the soldiers was the cry, “ Savans and 
asses into the middle !” 

Now what, one asks, is the inducement whieh 
leads to the essayiim of tliesc perilous feats? 
One would gladly fina a reasonable motive; but 
none is either found or offered. A late secre- 
tary to the Alpine Club leaves unansw^ered the 
very natural question, ^^What is the use of 
scaling precipitous rocks, and being for lialf an 
hour at the top of the terrestrial globe?” al- 
leging that these are questions of sentiment, and 
do not admit of conclusive arguments on either 
side. But if it once be conceded that life is 
risked for no earthly use whatever, most people 
will think that the admission settles the matter 
most conclusively. 

What is the motive of foolhardiness? We 
have said before, and again say, that tlie only 
one discoverable is bbag. The common-place 
sport of steeple-chasing is eclipsed and extin- 
uished by pinnacle-chasing. But it is time to 
c insiaut in urging that t he first ascent of an 
unclimbcd peak, in which only a single life 
(whether of guide or friend) is lost, confers, not 
fame, but a )i>ainful notoriety, which is a punish- 
ment instead of a reward of the exploit. 

Is scientific observation the object ? Hardly. 
No problem is solved ; no geographical difficulty 
cleared away. It is not like ascertaining whe- 
ther at the North Pole there be an open sea, or 
whether, in the midst of Antarctic icc, there lie 
a region of mild and habitable temperature. If 
it be merely wanted to behold the ghastly flame 
of candles burning at great elevations, or to 
learn by experiment wliat vegetables will and 
will not cook in water boiling fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, Mont Blanc is there 
open, ready, secure, guaranteed to be ascended 
and descended with tlie least possible chance of 
broken bones. Glaciers may be studied, rare 
minerals, plants, and insects collected, with 
equal safety. So that a society for the scaling 
of such heights as the Schreckhorn, the Eiger, 
and the Matterhorn, contributes about as much 
to tlie .advancement of science as would a club 
of young gentlemen who should undertake to 


bestride all the weathercocks of all the cathedral 
spires in the United Kingdom. 

Is it for the love of the picturesque, and for 
the sake of the view from the mountain-top, 
that the gymnast climbs to his giddy erninenoe ? 

A panorama, however magnificent, will be but 
carelessly and cursorily scanned during pro- 
gresses in which one false step, one feeble hand- 
hold, is death. But it is notorious that the 
most difficult peaks do not command the finest 
views. The eye derives far greater gratification 
from the scenes displayed by our second region. 

Of the manifold surprises in store for the 
climber, one or two instances will suffice. 
Professor Tyndall, illustrating the phenomenon 
now known under the name of Regelation, takes 
a straight bar of ice, and by passing it succes- 
sively through a series of moulds, each more 
curved than the last, finally turns it out as a 
semi-ring. The straight bar on being squeezed 
into the curved mould breaks, but by continuing 
the pressure new surfaces come in contact, and 
the continuity of the mass is restored. By 
taking a handful of those small fragments and 
squeezing them together, they freeze at their 
points of contact, and the mass becomes one j 
aggregate. “The crossing i»f snow bridges in 
the upper regions of the Swiss glaciers, is often 
rendered possible solely by the regelation of t he 
snow granules. The climber treads the mass 
carefully, and causes its granules to regelate ; 
he thus obtains an amount of rigidity which, 
i without the act of rcgelat ion, would be quitt^ i 
unattainable. To those unaccustomed t o such 
work, the crossing of snow bridges, spanning, as 
they often do, fissures a hundred feet and more 
in depth, must appear quite appalling.” I’}" 
w^ay of encouragement, we arc previously in- j 
formed that, in order that this freezing shall take 
place, the snow ought to be at thirty-t wo degrees 
and moist. When below thirty-two degrees and 
dry, on being squeezed it behaves like salt. 

The same great authority, to inif)rcss his j 

readers with what happens wdien heat wiivcs ! 

pursue their way unabsorbed, reminds them 
that a joint of meat n»ight be roasted before a 
lire, the air around the joint bcn'ng cold as iec. 

“The air on high mountains,” he adds, “ may 
be intensely cold, while a burning sun is over- 
head. The solar rays which, striking on the 
human skin, are almost intolerable, are incom- 
petent to lieat the air sensibly, and we have 
only to withdraw into perfect shade to feel the 
chill of the atmosphere. I never, on any oc- 
casion, suffered so much from solar heat as in 
descending from the Corridor to the Grainl 
Plateau of Mont Blanc, on August 13, 1857* 
Though we were at the lime hip deep in 
snow, the sun blazed against my companion and 
myself with unendurable power. Immersion in ^ 
the shadow of the Dome du Goule at once 
changed my feelings, for here the air was at a 
freezing temperature. It was not, liowiwcr, 
sensibly colder than the air through which the 
sunbeams passed, and I suffered, not fronuthe 
contact of hot air, but from radiant heat, whicli 
had reached me through an icy cold medium.” 
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It may be doubted whether exhausting moun- 
tain rambles are the best restorative lor hard- 
worked professional men, who liave been pent 
ill cities for the ten months previous. The 
change of their physical conditions is loo abrupt 
ami coin])letc to be healthy. Prom situations 
in which they arc almost entirely screened from 
radiation, both from within and without, they 
rush into floods of light, showers of sunbeams, 
and other influences darted out by our great 
luminary, the sun, while they incur sudden 
losses of animal heat unknown to their city ex- 
perience, It cannot be a very salutary tonic to 
be roasted at one end and iced at the other. 
The cUccts of the cooking are visible in the 
noses and lips they bring down to the valley. 
Starlight nights passed on the mountain-side 
may have worse effects than Ihc temporary 
sidieiing from cold. Moon-blindness, wc are 
told, is caused by the chill produced by radia- 
tion from the eyes; the shining of the moon 
being merely a7i acmnjpmibmnt to the clearness 
of tiie atmosphere. A member of the Alpine 
Club, wlio made an ineflectual attempt to ascend 
the Sehrcckhorn while it was still a virgin peak, 
never recovered his eyesight perfectly after the 
two nights wliicli he spent among the snow. 

Michelet, speaking of the beneficial effects of 
cliangc of air (La Mer, p. 300), says : “ Tran- 
sitions, especially, ought to be made with great 
caution. 

Can we, without preparation, without some 
inodification of living and regimen, be abruptly 
transferred from a completely inland climate 
(Varis, Lyons, or Dijon) to a sea-side climate? 
Can we, nntil wc have Dreatbcd the sea air for 
a considerable time, bedn taking sea baths? 
Can we, without some habituation of |)rudent 
hydrutlicrapy, commenced inland, brave, in the 
OjH’ii air, tlie nervous constriction, the horripi- 
lation caused by cold water whicli sticks to you 
as yon get out of it, and often wdth a high wind 
blowing? These preliminary questions will more 
and more attract the atteiitiou of medical men. ! 

“ TIjc extreme rapidity of railway travelling 
is an anti-medical circumstance. To go, as we 
do, in twenty hours from Paris to the Mediter- 
ranean, traversing different climates from hour 
to hour, is the most imprudent act iu the world 
for a nervous person to commit. You reach 
Marseilles with your head in a whirl, full of 
agitation, inebriated. When Madame de Se- 
vigue took a month to go from Brittany to 
Provence, she passed gradually and by cautious 
stages through tlie violent opposition of those 
two climates. She proceeded insensibly from 
tlu: western to the eastern maritime zone, and 
tbcncc to the inland climate of Burgundy. 
Tiieig slowly following the Upper lllionc into 
Dai;j)l]iny, slie confronted with less difficulty 
the high winds of Valence and Avignon. Fi- 
nally, resting for a while at Aix, in inland Pro- 
V; uce, away from the Rhone and from the coast, 
she became a naturalised ProvCny-ale, as far as 
I'loathing unci tlie chest were concerned. Then, 
and then only, she encountered the Mediter- 
ranean."^ Contrast tliis with the instantaneous 


fliglits made now-o’-days from Westminster 
Hall to the top of Mont Blanc. 

We shall be told that mountaineering"" is 
a manly exercise. It is so, inasmuch as it is 
not womanly. But it is not uoblemanly when 
it is selfish. Is it manly to expose a pareni, a 
brother, or a wife, to tlie chance of quite un- 
called-for sorrow P To lead them into danger 
perhaps for the satisfaction of recovering our 
remains ? To tempt hardworking guides, mostly 
family men, to expose their lives for no adequate 
object; bringing them, for our amusement, to 
the condition of Roman gladiators, who might 
exclaim, ^^Morituritesalutarnus,"" We take off 
our caps to you, on our way to destruction ?"" 

Is gambling manly ? A gambler, for the sake 
of temporary excitement, takes his chance of 
worldly ruin ; but he is led on by the expectation 
that he will one day make his fortune — perhaps 
that very day or night. Reckless mountaineer- 
ing is greater folly than gambling ; because, for 
tbc sake of overstrained emotions, it risks all^ 
with nothing to win but an empty boast. 

When Alpine Clubbists hold that it is “a 
question of sentiment,"" we may ask whether it : 
be not rather a question of duty. The great i 
argument against suicide urged by moralists is, j 
that a man has not the right to "dispose of his 
life as he pleases. Life is a precious gift, not 
to be lightly thrown away. It is not a man^s 
own, but a trust conferred upon him by his 
Maker, to employ to the best of his aSilitj. 
Has, then, a man "the right to cause the wanton 
sacrifice (even in his own proper person) of a 
useful member of society, by the snapping of 
a rope, the slipping of a stone, the failure of a 
grapnel, or the imperfect freezing of a bridge of 
snow ? 

When sensible people discover that they are i 
on a wrong track, they confess it, and retrace ; 
their steps. Our climbing enthusiasts may do | 
the same, witliout exposing themselves to the ! 
slightest reproach as to want of courage. No- I 
body will say or believe iliat our countrymen | 
(whether Irish, Scotch, or English) arc afraid j 
to face danger. But danger should be nobly | 
faced. Compare the man who ascends Mount j 
Cerviu, prepared to conquer the mountain or j 
die,"" as reported in the newspapers, with him j 
who braves the cholera, or visits typhus patients. | 


A TREMENDOUS LEAB. 


It was, under tlio circumslances, the oddest, 
though at the same time the most common- 
place and unexciting ghost-story I ever heard in 
my life. It related to a giant, some ten or 
twelve feet high, who, many hundred years ago, 

dwelt on a rather liigh mountain in shire, 

and greatly oppressed the inhabitants of tbe 
neighbouring villages. Since the time of his 
death, his ghost had, from time to time, 
appeared in a certain green lane close to the 
foot of tlie mountain ; wliere it was apparently 
persecuted by a troop of smaller ghosts, sup- 
posed to represent the victims of his op- 
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pression. A very stupid tale, such as one scare the most timid old woman in the ncigh- 
miglit expect to find in a child’s story-book, or bouring village. 

perhaps in a collection of semi-mythological Bat the spectre of a pant — of anultra-mythi- 
legenas. Its oddity consisted in the circum- cal monster, that probably never lived at all, and, 
stance that it afforded the subject of conversa- if he did, must have been ten times more wonder- 
lion to a party assembled in the [)arlour of a ful than his own gliost — ^such a spectre was the 
roadside inn, situated near the haunted lane, very sublime of eifeteness. One is accustomed 
and that one of the speakers asserted that lie now-a-days to regard a giant as a funny figure, 
had actually seen the gliost with his own eyes. I recollect, when a party of us got up an amaieur 
Any one who analyses his own feelings with pantomime on tlie subject of Jack the Giant 
respect to supernatural manifestations, will dis- Killer at tlie hosjiitable mansion of Mr. Ihmd- 
cover that a ghost-story is terrible just in lads, how a fund of mirth was produced at tlie 
proportion to the closeness of its connexion appearance of thin Harry Smith, when with 
with the real life of the present day. If genuine infinite bolsters he had stufled himself into an 
awe is to be inspired, it is absolutely necessary Ogre. 1 was the harlequin on that occasion, 
that the originating cause of a spectre should and executed the flying lean through a sup- 
not be more ancient than the reign of Queen posed window with great applause. 1 recollect 
Anne. Should the ghost be traced to some iin- that just as I was in the middle of the leap an 
happy gentleman who committed suicide under uneasy doubt crossed my mind whether the 
one of the Georges, so much the better. And men who were to catch me behind the scenes 
if rcfeiTed, with convincing evidence, to some were really at their post. Tlie doubt was hor- 
one who died last' year, it would be absolutely ribie. Could anything lik. tlmt horror be pro- 
perfect. Unfortunately, this last position in- duced by such a dull phenorne»''^n as the ghost 
volves an ideality of effectiveness that can of a giant ? 

rarely be obtained, and it is to bo remarked that Absorbed in th^se reflections (the acuteness 
the apparition of a gentleman personally known and jirofundity of wluoli liave, 1 t rust, been 
to a large number of living souls, might have iqipreciatcd by the reader), 1 found in) sidf in the 
to encounter an ordeal of searching criticism, by very lane which, according to local tradition, was 
no means easy to pass. On the whole, as a haunted by the insipid spectre. The sun w^as 
good, safe, practical expedient for raising tenxir, going down, and, I am ashamed to confess the 
nothing is better than a ghost in a court dress, fact. 1 ](*ll rising within me a pusillauiinous re- 
after the fashion depicted bv Hogarth. gict that the lane was connected with any 

Something may be said in favour of the cx- ghost whatever, gigantic or otherwise. The 
tremely White ghost, which belongs to no period practical value of my professed thcoriCwS xvas 
at all— the ghost that was once rendered familiar rapidly approaching zero, 
to the public by the short tragedies performed I once read, with considerable respect, the 
ill Ilicliardson’s show, and by Monk Lewis’s theatrical notice which a literary friend of mine 
Castle Spectre. Tliis xvas tlic ghost rudely wrote for a weekly new^spaper on the occasion 
copied by the wicked boors, wdio constructed of some performance of Sheridan’s conuaJy 
spectres with sheets and hollow turnips for the The Rivals. ^Vith much shrewdness, as 1 
purpose of terrifying old women, and the fact thought, my friend pointed out a glaring iucou- 
that this base mockery has literally frightened a sistency in the character of Bob Acres. Why 
great many persons out of their wits, sulliciently should the aforc'said Bob be so fcu ociously 
proves the eflectivcncss of tlio appearance, valiant when writing the challenge, and so ob- 
But I W'Ould say that the white ghost rather trusively timid when aw^aiting the approacli of 
appeals to a primitive than to a cultivated mind — his antagonist ? The author iiad clearly sought 
is somewLat vulgar iu its strength. The white to amuse liis audience at the cxjiense of truth, 
dress once meant a shroud, and was well suited So said, or rather wrote my friend, and the ex- 
to a manifestation in a churchyard, but after- position of his view occupied nearly a column 
wards it assumed any pattern, and meant of close small print. 1 thought him lengthy, 
nothing. The ghost at Richardson’s w ore a hut rigid;. My walk 'fh the haunted lane has 
tunic and helmet of surpassing wliitencss, and convinced me that Sheridan was right, and my 
his face was chalked to correspond. The fault friend w'as wrong. 

of the wliite ghost is, that it is too abstract. Still I went on, and soon i)erceivcd straight 

Still, as an expedient for exciting terror, the before mo a sort of wliite mist, which extended 
stock white ghost of rustic villages is far su- almost entirely across the road, and was by no 
perior to tbc ghost that is referable to a time means to bo accounted for by the general state 
wholly different from our own. Our grand- of the atmosphere, the adjoining fields being 
fathers link us with the early Georges, and then entirely free from exlialations of any kind. This 
take us back to Queen Anne, but -when we w^as strange, and the phenomenon became 
come (say) to Elizabeth, we find ourselves iu a stranger still as 1 approached it. Manifestly 
peiiod represented by books and monuments the mist had something like a human outline, 
alone, and witli which we have no traditional A large mass, resembling a body, culminated in 
connexion. A ghost in an Elizabethan dress a smaller one, which seemed like a head, and 
is too historical to be terrible; while as fora was split at the bottom into two columns, which, ’ 
baronial ghost in firmour, the rumour that such without any great stretch of fancy, might be 
a being haunted any grim castle would fail to taken for legs, while towards the head sfiot out 
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two other columns, that very tolerably repre- 
sented arms. All was very va^ue and undefined, 
and there was a total absence of minute details. 
Neverfdielcss, if a party of schoolboys, on a 
winter’s day, had succeeded in making anything 
lialf so like a man, out of snow, they would have 
deemed themselves artists of no ordinary skill. 
Whether this were a ghost or a lusus natunc, 
tlicre was no doubt it was the spectral giant 
of wliom I had heard so much. 

IVliat was I to do ? I felt inonsirously dis- 
< inclined to proceed, and I did not relish the 
notion of waiting till the form dispersed, 
especially as, instead of rarefying it seemed to 
become more dense, and 1 began to observe in 
the iiead-like mass a pair of luminous spots, f hat 
were, by no means a bad imitation of eyes. 
Shoultri go back? I rather think I should 
liave adopted that inglorious expedient, had I 
not, on turning rny head, perceived in my rear 
some ludf a dozen smaller masses of mist, 
tvliicli likewise vaguely resembled the human 
form, and which, as they moved towards me, 
were rendered singularly unpleasant by a sort 
of chirping sound, of which they seemed to 
be llie source. I had often read of “gibber- 
[ ing” gliosis, without precisely knowing the sig 
> niiicaiion of the participle, just as a cockney 
poet, freely writes about ‘‘ glades,’’ and “ dells,” 
j and “di’ ‘ies,”wldio. any verydistinuv picture 
I before his mind’s eye. 1 pcrf-etly understand 
j the meaning of it now. 

The little ghosts, for so I must consent to 
call them, as they exactly corresponded to tlie 
spectral victims of cruelty of which I liad heard, 
were much more formidable than the big one, 
and rendered retreat morally impossible. Tlie 
big ghost, at all events, stood still, but these 
minor phantoms pressed close upon me — closer, 
and closer — till I felt something extremely cold 
and clammy touch iny ungloved hand. 

This was unbearable. A thrill of horror shot 
througli my whole frame, arul instinct brought 
to my mind— if mind 1 had at the time — the 
memory of that harlequin’s leap by which 1 
had once acquired such honouraole Uistinction. 
Taking a run, I darted, after the most approved 
pantomime fashion, through the larger misty 
form that stood immediately before me. 

Never shall 1 forget the sensation of that 
dreadful moment. I seemed to be passing 
through a medium, cold beyond the power of 
thermomctrical expression, and at the same time 
my ears were stunned by a shriek of agony that 
might have come from the chained Prometheus. 

It is not at all surprising that I was found 
insensible on the road. A harlequin’s leap, with 
nobody to catch the leaper, is 111 itself no joke, 
and here was a leap of the kind in question, 
accompanied by the most aggravating circum- 
stances. How, as I afterwards heard, I was 
nicked up and carried back to the little inn, and 
lay for a day or two in a very incapable con- 
dition, I need not record at length. It is 
sufScient to say that no bones were broken — 
though I had been shaken enough to justify the 
production of a moderate doctor’s bill— and that 


I soon found myself once more in the parlour of 
the inn. 

An old distich, hackneyed to death, teaches 
us that 

He wlio’s convimted against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 

I once laid a wager that these lines were or were 
not (1 forget wdiich) in Hudibras, and thougli I 
do not remember the result of the search made 
on the occasion, I perfectly recollect that 1 lost 
half-a-crowii. Never could the pvovcrljial ex- 
pression be applied with more perfect accuracy 
I than to my mental case when I was in a con- 
valescent state. I had been convinced of the 
exist ence of ghosts very much indeed against my 
will — sorely against my will, in a most disagree- 
ably strict sense of t lie word — as many a bone in 
my* skin could testily. Hence I was determined 
not to yield to sucli obtrusive ccmvictioiis. I 
would disbelieve more sturdily than ever. 

Indeed, what more easily explained away than 
the phantom giant? The beverages vended at 
the hostelry were not of the best, and 1 iiad im- 
bibed rather more than my usual quantity while 
hsteuiug to the interesting discourse in the 
])arlour when I entered the room. My mind 
was filled with the ridiculous legend 1 had just 
heard, ana when I encountered a mist that iiad 
no distinct shape at all, it was the easiest matter 
in the world to accommodate to the sliay^less 
mass a form corresponding to tlie story. With- 
out any delcrmining cause whatever, we all of 
us, on occasion, make tolerably distinct images 
eat of clouds, burning coals, coilee-grounds, and 
wdial not ; and here was an obvious determining 
cause why 1 should take a mist for a giant, 
without an approach to that monomania wdiich 
made Don Quixote mistake a windmill for a 
similar monster. 

While I was vainly striving to scrape a par- 
ticle of amusement out of a local paper, two 
persons entered tlie room who liau been Vlie 
principal speakers in the memorable discussion. 
One of them, according to his owm assertion, 
liad actually seen the spectre ; the otlier was an 
obstinate disbeliever, newly arrived from an- 
other district, and who, having no respect what- 
ever for the popular creed of the village, 
simply doubted whether his informant was a 
fool or a mendacious person. 

The ghost-seer came in first, and had liardly 
seated himself than he was joined by liis former 
adversary, who accosted him in a jeering tone : 

“Well, Jones, have you seen anything of 
your friend the ghost again ?” 

“About the "ghost being my friend, Mr. 
Nicolls, that’s licit lier licrc nor there,” answered 
Jones ; “ but if I did not see it last night, I’m 
a Dutchman.” 

“ You may be a Dutchman, for all I know,” 
brilliaiiily retorted Nicolls ; “ but, whether 
Dutcliman or no, you seem to be none the worse 
for it.” 

“ No, Mr. Nicolls, I flatter myself I have 
scon that ghost rather too often to be much ruiUed 
wlicn 1 come aci'oss it ; and it is not those who 
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believe least in them things that are always 
least frightened at them.’^ 

Tliis was a blow unintentionally dealt at me, 
but of course I took no notice. 

‘^Last night, however/* proceeded Mr. Jones, 
“the ghost was very much altered— quite 
changed like.” 

“ Stood twenty feet in his stockings instead 
of ten,” sneered Mr.' Nicolls. “ Growed, no 
doubt.” 

“ No; there you are out, sharp as you think 
yourself,” replied Jones. “If you must know 
the truth, though you don’t deserve to know it, 
the ghost had a large liole like, right through the 
middle of his chest. There is no mistake about 
it, for I saw the moon shining clean through his 
bosom, while all the rest of him was misty 
like, as usual,” 

I rushed out of the room into the open air. 
I had had an exnerience too strange for my 
endurance. I, and I only, knew the cause of 
the poor spectre’s disfigurement. I believe, 
indeed, that I am the only person recorded in 
the pages of fact or fiction — the only person, I 
say, who ever — jumped through a ghost. 


NORTH GERMAN IIARVEST-HOME. 

Towards the end of August, eighteen ’sixty- 
two, I was at Daheraii, a sea-bathing place on 
a secluded part of the Baltic, and there made 
tlie acquaintance of Herr Hillmann, a wealthy 
“ Ritterguttbesitzer ” — literally Knight-cstate- 
owner — of the neighbourhood. Herr llill- 
niann, being not only a wealthy but also a 
well informed and pleasant man, who, more- 
over, had a certain amount of English at his 
command, I soon became very friendly with 
liim, and the result was, that he asked me to 
spend a few days with him at Basdorf — the one 
of his extensive farms which he iuliabited — in 
order to witness a harvest-liome and peasant 
wedding at Mecklenburg. Accordingly I gave 
up the last day of the races, which formed the 
special attraction of Dalieran at that time, and 
went by rail to Biitzow. 

Here I was met by a long waggon, the sides 
of which were formed by a pair of ladders, 
whence it derived the appellation of “Ladder- 
waggon,” and the seats of two well-stuffed 
sacks, placed at a little distance, one behind 
Ihe other, in a cozy bedding of straw. The 
first of these sacks was the scat of the driver, 
I occupied the second, and the space behind 
me received my luggage. This conveyance was 
drawn by four splendid bay horses, which would 
not have disgraced Hyde Park in the month of 
June, had not the harness been made up of very 
rusty leather and rope’s ends. I climbed to my 
sack, and we drove at a solemn pace out of the 
station, through the town and past the red brick 
prison, till we came to the “ chaussec,” or mac- 
adamised high road, where the four bays, upon 
a gentle admonition from Eriedrich, went off 
at the mildest trot ever performed by horses. 
Thus we proceeded, till after about an hour 


and a lialf we left the chaussec and entered a 
country road, the recollection of which is still 
enough to make my bones ache : for the soil here 
being of the heaviest wheat-growing descrip- 
tion, and the road commissioners generally 
contenting themselves with that part of tlicir 
duties which obliges them to go to a round of 
country dinners (after which they are all more 
or less in a state such as makes them forget 
tlieir sufferings on the road thither), I was most. | 
forcibly impressed with cveryrut ana flint thatour j 
wheels encountered. An hour and a quarter of 
this brought us to ihe manor-house of Basdorf, ‘ 
Herr Hillmaiin’s “estate,” the approach to which | 
consisted of a long avenue of lime-trees, flanked I 
on either side by the outliouses — i.e. the stables, 
cowhouses, barns, and other farm buildings — j 

and of a causeway, the like of which my English i 

mind could scarcely have accepted as a possi- | 
bility. The ruts between the boulders tliat 
formed the pavement were such as to oblige 
the horses to go at a procession pace, yea, 
sometimes to come to a perfect stand-still. But 
at last wo did arrive at the door of a long one- 
storied house, that stood in the shade of a row 
of magnificent lime-trees. Hostess and host — 
as perfectly well bred and educated a lady and 
gentleman as one could wish to see, received 
me with frank hospitality, and led me through 
a spacious hall into a large whitewashed apart- 
ment on the right, with homely but. comfort- 
able furniture, and a rosewood grand piano ; on 
a side-table in this room, where all the meals 
were taken (no less than six a day ; breakfast 
at eight, luncheon at eleven, dinner at half-past 
one, coffee with cake at three, “ vesperbrod,” 
a kind of afternoon luncheon, generally con- 
sisting of bread-and-butter and cold meats, to 
which tea is added sometimes, at half-past live, | 
and supper — hot — at nine o’clock), a cold and i 
very appetising collation was laid out, of wliicli j 
I gladly partook in company with my enter- j 

tainers. When our acquaintance had in tliis ' 

way been cemented, we took a stroll in tlie j 
garden that flanked the house on eiilicr side, 
and spread a considerable distance behind it — a 
garden that was a wonderful conglomeration of 
park, flower-garden, kitchen-garden, orchard, wil- 
derness, and statijly avenues of grand old oaks 
and beeches. Beguiling the walk with pleasant 
chat, we had reached tlTe edge of a thick 
brushwood, when we suddenly heard a most 
piteous whine. Ilcrr Hillmann immediately 
recognised the voice of his favourite pointer 
dog, whistled to him, and received a feeble yelp 
in answer. We hurried in the direction of the 
sound, and soon found the dog, a])parcntly 
dying. Herr Hillmann examined the poor brute, 
and discovered crowds of enormous horse- 
leeches that were sucking the life out of him. 

The poor old boy had evidently been in a 
certain black pool hard by — probably in pur- 
stiit of a water-hen — and there been fastened 
on by these murderous creatures. It was a 
pitiful sight, for nothing could be done to save 
the poor animal, wlio died half an liour after. 
This incident tla-ew a slight gloom over the rest 
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of the eveninj^, and the supper was but a silent 
meal. But after supper my host proposed a 
walk to the fields, wlierc the waggon-loaders 
were still at work bringing in the last loads of 
wheat, for on the morrow was the harvest-liome, 
and not a sheaf must remain in the field, except 
w’^hat is left for the gleaners. 

It was a pretty scene : the waggons, like the 
one that met me at the station, w^ere eacli 
drawn by four beautiful horses, some were 
loaded to the top, that is about twelve feet 
high from the bottom, on which eminence some 
lads and women were riding home to the grana- 
ries to unload and store the corn, some being 
laden and some returning empty from the gra- 
naries for fresh loads. The women wore short 
black stuff petticoats, little short-waisted scarlet 
jackets with silver buttons, that hung looselv 
open over their white long-sleeved shiris, which 
went high up to the neck like those of the men, 
and with little scarlet caps, that covered no- 
thing but the very backmost back of their back 
hair, of which they all have a profusion. The 
lads were in white linen trousers, shirt sleeves, 
red braces, and straw hats, ornamented by their 
sw^eethearts with gay ribbons and flowers — all 
whistling and working and singing merrily in 
the soft smile of the large aj^proving harvest- 
moon. It was twelve o'clock before the last 
load had left the field, and all the men and 
women who did not find room on the top of it, 
shouldered their pitchforks and escorted it home 
with songs. 

My bedroom was situated in a sidc-gablc of 
the house, and although the furniture w'as 
homely, the room was dcligldfully clean and 
cozy. The two Gothic window's overlooked 
tlie flower-garden, and it being a sultry night, 
I left them open and enjoyed the full benefit 
of the fragraaiccs arising from bclow% as wxll 
i as the songs of the nightingales that lived in 
I every bush and tree of the garden. It seemed 
j to me as if I had scarcely gone to sleep, when at 
I three o'clock I was wakened by a tremendous 
1 clattering noise, wdiich I soon ascertained pro- 
ceeded from the milk-pails of the dairymaids, 

I going out into the pastures to milk the cow's. 
Too tired to go out and witness this performance, 
I returned to my bed, and slept till half-past 
seven o’clock. On arriving in llie hall below, I 
found a large assembly of ihe village peasants, 
dressed in their Sunday best, and when I 
entered the living-room, Ilcrr and Frau Hill- 
mann, after making kind inquiries in regard to 
my comforts during the night, informed me 
that I had just come down in time to witness 
the beginning of the ceremonies of the day. It 
appeared to be the custom that all tlic weddings 
of ihe village people were put off till the feast 
of the harvestJiomc— partly, I suppose, because 
the people had not the time before, and partly 
because the whole expense of the festivity 
was in this way transferred to the lord of the 
manor. The brides — we had three of them on 
this occasion — dress themselves in their best, | 
consisting of a new black stuff shirt, a very 
short-waisted scarlet jacket fastened with silver j 


buttons, and a white muslin kerchief pinned 
across the bosom, and then go up to the manor 
house, that the lady may puttlie finishing touch 
to their hair — generally insisting upon having 
it curled in front, a glory which they will un- 
dergo much agony to attain— and put on their 
crowns! These crowns had been prepared by 
Frau Hillmann, and consisted of a mysterious 
structure of the shape of a small beehive, built up 
with artificial flowers, natural green leaves, nar- 
row ends of parti-coloured ribbons, and an abun- 
dance of tinsel. When this ornament had been 
laced on the head of the bride— which could not 
e done till after she had been shedding copious 
tears, none but herself knowing at what, and 
several times declared that her strength was 
forsaking her, and she must inevitably faint, 
unless supported by frequent doses of wune— 
she presented an object highly suggestive of an 
Indian squaw on a high festival. 

When Frau Ilillmaun had performed her 
arduous duties towards the three brides, the 
whole assembly in the hall, amongst whom were 
the three bridegrooms, were fortified wuth beer 
(a kind of beer that was not at all like Bass’s 
pale ale) and cake, after which four ladder- 
waggons, with four sacks each, and drawn by 
four horses, clattered up to the door to convey 
the party to church. The last of the wagons 
carried the musicians with their brass instru- 
ments, and wdieii all had mounted into their 
seats, they drove off at a merry trot (how it 
must have hurt them on that pavement !), accom- 
panied by the loud and blatant strains of the 
band in the rear. 

During the absence of the bridal party, those 
who remained behind all assisted at the putting 
up and spreading of a long narrow table in the 
shade of the lime-trees, at which the whole 
village, as w^ell as all the in and out-door servants 
of the farm, wxre to be regaled with a sumptuous 
repast, consisting of milk soups, large legs of 
roast veal, goose, two huge smoked hams, po- 
tatoes and broad beans, and a second course 
of rice boiled in milk, with stew^ed prunes — to 
be washed down with an unlimited supply of 
the above-mentioned home-brewed ale, and the 
contents of a small keg of home-distilled brandy 
for the men. 

Pauctually at twelve o’clock the waggons 
returned from church, and at the first sign of 
them the cooks dished up, so that at the same 
moment that the w’edding party alighted, the 
dinner stood smoking on the table. As soon 
as ihe brides had shyly received the congratu- 
lations of the guests, every one took a scat and 
applied him — or herself — energetically and ex- 
clusively to the business of the hour. At one 
o’clock the dinner was over, and the wliole 
crowd hurried to one of the barns, where 
a large space had been cleared and decorated 
with flowers to serve as a ball-room. The ball 
had to be opened by the lord of the manor, 
and in this wise : Herr Hillmann with ihe eldest 
of the brides, whose young husband had the 
honour of Frau Hillmann’s hand for the same 
“Polonaise” — kind of mazy march; I had 
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the second bride assigned to me, and her hns- native, to enable him to catch, subdue, and 
Land the housekeeper to him ; whilst the third secure these leviathans of the deep, 
bride fell to the share of the coachman — a very Of all the deep-sea fish the holibut is by far 
great dignitary in the household —and her the largest and strongest the savage iias to 
husband took the ladyVmaid: had any lady grapple with. Holibut fishing, as practised by 
visitors been staying in the house, or liad there the Indians, in a canoe, on a dangerously rough 
been any daughters in the family, tlicy would sea, is a sport few have indulged in. 
have taken the places of the housekeeper and My story commences at Fort liupert, a 
the lady's-maid. Herr Hillmann and 1 were re- trading post of the Hudson's Bay Company, at 
leased after we had danced with the three the extreme end of Vancouver's Island; this 
brides, but poor Frau Hillmann — who happened so-called fort is a depot for trading, oi% in 
to bo a rather stout lady — ^liad to perform obli- other words, bartering goods of various kinds 
gatory dances, not only with the three bride- for peltries (fur skins simply sun dried) brought 
^ooms, but also with the coachman, the hunts- for sale by Indian Inuiters to the fort. A large 
man, and tlie miller! After their etiquette colony of Indians live close by, in a village 
dances, the brides were allowed to divest them- composed of wood sheds, situated on a level 
selves of their crowns, and then the dancing plateau overlooking a bay, or, more correctly, a 
commenced in good earnest. Besides the dances sheltered roadstead, named Beaver Harbour, 
of society, «uch as the Polka, the Galop, and A regular fleet of canoes are generally to be 
the Polka-Mazurka, they performed a variety of seen on the beach, of all sizes, from the war 
national quaxiritles, which were characterised canoe, capable of carrying thirty fighting men, 
by much stamping of feet and clapping of hands down to the shell, paddled^by girls and boys, 
and frequent staccato yells of the men, and as I was the guest of the chief trader, and 
thcniglitworeonward the brandy-kegs gradually having expressed a desire to witness holibut 
got emptier, everyone introduced a “pas" and fishing, it was arranged that my wishes should 
variations of his own into the dance. One couple be gratified, as soon as the requisite nego- 
especially received much applause from the tiations could be carried out with the cliicls. 
rest of the company, who left off dancing in The morning of departure arrived, and as I 
order to admire tlieir performance. The dance left the fort, and strolled down the slanting 
was a Polka-Mazurka., and at a certain bar in beach towards the sea, a quaint assemblage of 
the music the gentleman — one of the stable- disagreeable specimens of humanity preceded 
boys— lifted liis partner, a particularly delicate- me, in novel procession — savages of every age 
looking, slender little dairymaid, clean off the and size, from the stalwart chief to the wad- 
floor and high above his head into the air, dling brat, all eyes and stomach, 
promptly setting her down again to go on in the A chief, particularly a white one, in savage- 
dance in perfect time with the music — all this dom is great or little in an exact ratio to 
with tlie greatest ease of manner on both sides, the amount of pat-a-lech (a word equivalent to 
After this feat I left the dancers to retire to the bak-sheish of Easterns) he pays or gives 
rest — a rest that, until about four o'clock in the for service rendered — being the trader's 
morning, was every now and then broken by guest, and the presents being deemed highly 
the jolly shrieks of the men and the screams satisfoctory, of course the “Jjong Beard”— so 
of woincn^s laughter. they styled me — was on the topmost pinnacle 

of popularity. 

A large canoe, manned by four savages, awaited 
A DAT WITH HOLIBUT. my arrival, and this being a special occasion, they 

were more elaborately painted than is usual. A 

“The treasures of the ocean are greater than brief description of one will serve to portray iljc 
those of the land.” This assertion applies, other three. Tailors arc entirely unknown in 
perhaps, with greater force and truthfulness to the land of the^ red-skin. A small piece of 
the Pacific than to ihe Atlantic Ocean. Its in- blanket, or fur, tied roatitl the waist, constitutes 
exhaustible store, without any visible decrease, the court, evening, and morning costume of both 
and with only a trifling expenditure of labour, chief and subject. My crew were kilted with 
supplies food, and even luxuries, to the nume- pieces of scarlet blanket. Imagine, if you can, 
rous natives tenanting the islands that every- a dark, swarthy, copner-coloured figure leaning 
where stud its vast expanse, as well as the on a canoe paddle, his jet black hair hanging 
coasts washed by its blue waters. down nearly to the middle of his back, the front 

It cannot be the result of mere chance that hair being clipped close in a straight line across 
human necessities, and the requisites to supply the forehead. Neither beard,whiskcr,iior mous- 
them, are so wonderfully and admirably balanced! tache ever adorns the face of the red-skin, the 
Whales and seals, together with numerous oily hair being tweezered out by squaws in early life, 
inhabitants of t^ sea, obeying a wise and won- and thus destroyed. A line of vermilion extends 
derful instinct, regularly visit tlie coasts and from the centre of the forehead ter the tip of the 
island homes of the savage, and thus bring a nose, and from this trunk line others radiate, 
regular supply of heat-yielding matter. So over and under the eyes and across the cheeks, 
deep-sea fish, solid, substantial, and muscular, Between these red lines, white and blue stfeaks 
in like manner, furnish material equally needed alternately fill the interstices. A similar pattern 
to build up the tbew and sinew required by the ornaments chest, arms, and back, the frescoing 


beinf^ artistically arranged to give apparent 
width to the ' chest ; the legs and feet being 
naked. A fine bag made from the skin of the 
medicine otter, elaborately decorated with beads, 
scarlet cloth, bells, and brass buttons, slung 
round the neck by a broad belt of wampum, 
completed the costume of my coxswain. The 
canoo was what is commonly called a dug-out, 
that is, made from a solid Jog of wood. The cedar 
(thuga gigantea) is always used by coast In- 
dians for canoe-making. The process of hollow- 
ing out is long and tedious, but when complete 
the requisite bulge at the sides is accomplished 
by a very ingenious method. The canoe being 
filled with miter, red liot stones arc continually 
plunged into it until nearly boiling, then pieces 
of wood of various lengths arc jammed athwart 
the canoe, and thus the sides are pressed out, 
and when cold retain the shape given to them. 
Nothing can be more graceful than tlio lines of 
the canoes used by the Fort Rupert Indians. 
Coiled romul the sharp bow of the canoe like a 
huge snake was a strong line about sixty fathoms 
in length, made from the inner bark of the cy- 
press, neatly twisted. Laying along each side, 
extending far beyond both bow and stern, were 
twT) light spear hafts about sixty feet long, 
whilst stowed away in the bow were a dozen 
shorter spears, one end being barbed, the other 
constructed to fit on to the longer spear, but so 
contrived that the spearman can readily detach 
it ))y a skilful jerk. Tied lightly to the centre * 
of each of the smaller spears, was a bladder made 
from sealskin blown full of air, the line attacli- 
ing it being about throe fathoms in length. 

1 had hardly conifdeted my investigation of 
the canoe, its crew and contents, when, to my 
intense astonishment, the four Indians who 
were to accompany mo lifted me, as they would 
a bale of fur or a barrel of pork, and witliout a 
word deposited me in the bottom of the 
canoe, where I was enjoined to sit much in 
tlic same position enforced on a culprit in 
the parish stocks. I may mention, incident- 
ally, that a canoe is not half as enjoyable as 
poets and novelists, who arc prone to draw 
imaginary sketches, would lead the uninitiated 
to believe. It would be impossible to trust one- 
self ill a more uncomfortable, dangerous, damp, 
disagreeable kind of boat — generally* designated 
a Fairy Barque” — that rides, dances, glides, 
threads its silvery course, over seas, and lakes, 
or arrow-like shoots foaming rapids.” All a 
miserable delusion and a myth. Getting in, 
unless lifted as I w^as bodily bke baggage, is to 
any but an Indian a dangerous and difficult 
process ; tho least preponderance of weiglit to 
either side, and out you tumble into the water 
to a certainty. Again, lowering oneself into 
the bottom is quite as bad, if not worse, re- 
quiring extreme care to keep an even balance, 
and a flexibility of back and limb seldom pos- 
sessed by any save tumblers and tight-rope 
dancers. Down safely, then, as I have said, 
you* are compelled to sit in a most painful posi- 
tion, and the least attempt to alter it generally 
results in a sudden heeling over of tlio canoe, 


when you find yourself sitting in a foot of cold 
water. 

We are off, and swiftly crossing Beaver Har- 
bour, the beech grows indistinct in the distance ; 
still tlie dusky forms of the Indians, the rough 
gaudily painted huts, the gleam of many lodge- 
lires, and wreaths of white smoke slowly as- 
|cending through the still air, the square sub- 
; stantial pickets shutting in the trade fort, its 
roof and chimneys just peeping above all, 
backed by the sombre green of the pine-trees, 
together presented a picture novel in all its 
details, wild and grand as a whole, such as 
Turner would have loved to paint. 

A few minutes and wc round the jutting 
headland, keeping close along the rocky shore 
of the island, glide past snug bays and cozey 
little land-locked harbours, the homes and haunts 
of countless wuld-fowl ; soon we leave the shore 
and stand away to sea. The breeze is freslier 
here, and a riy)ple that would be nothing in a 
boat, makes tlic flat-bottomed canoe wliat a 
sailor would call unpleasantly lively. Save a 
wetting from the spray and an occasional surge 
of water over the gunwale, all goes pleasantly. 
The far-away land is barely distinguishable in 
the grey haze. No canoes are to be seen in 
the dark blue water, the only sign of living 
things — a flock of sea-gulls waging war on a 
shoal of fish, tlie distant spouting of a whale, 
and the glossy backs of tlie black lisli as they 
roll lazily through the ripple. Tlie line at tlie 
bow is uncoiled, a heavy stone enclosed in a 
net is attached as a sinker, a large hook made 
of bone and hardwood, baited with a piece of 
the octopus, a species of cuttlc-fish, is made 
fast to tnc long line by a piece of hemp cord ; 
then comes the heavy plunge of the sinker, and 
the rattle of the line as it runs over the side of 
the canoe, and we wait in silence for the ex- 
])ecte(l bite. While so waiting, it may be as 
well briefly to explain, for the benefit of such 
as are not familiar with fish, what a holibut is. 

The holibut is a flat fish, belonging to the 
genus pleuronectidie of naturalists; it attains 
a very large size in these seas, from three to 
five hundred- weight. Holibuts arc common on 
the banks of Newfoundland, and are frequently 
taken by the cod-fishers; they are also found 
on the west coasts of Norway and Greenland, 
and it is slated are common around the coasts 
of Ireland and Cornwall. In 1828, a holibut, 
seven feet six inches in length, three feet six 
inches in breadth, and weighing three hundred 
and twenty pounds, was taken off the Isle of 
Man (Yan^U's B. F.). The holibut is a ground 
feeder ; its favourite diet, small fish, crustaceans, 
and cuttle-fish. It spawns early in the summer. 

A tug, that came unpleasautlyuear to upset- 
ting us all, let us kmnv that a holibut was bolt- 
ing the tempting morsel, hook and all* A few 
minutes to give him time to fairly swallow it, 
and now a sudden twick buries the hook deeply 
in the fleshy t^oat, the huge flat fish finds to 
his cost that his dinner is likely to seriously dis- 
agree with hirm whilst in the canoe all are in 
full emfiloy* The bowmaUj kneeling, holds on 
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tightly with both hands to the line ; the savage 
next him takes one of the long spears, and 
quickly places on to the end of it a snorter one, 
barbed and bladdered; the other two paddle 
warily. At first the hooked fish was sulky, and 
remained obstinately at the bottom, until con- 
tinued jerks at the line ruffled his temper and 
excited his curiosity sufficiently to induce a 
sudden ascent to the surface — perhaps to have 
a peep at his persecutors. Awaiting his appear- 
ance stood the spearman, and when the canoe 
was sufficiently near, in he sent the spear, jerk- 
ing the long haft or handle from the shorter 
barbed spear, which remained in the fish, the 
bladder floating like a life-buoy, marking the 
fish’s whereabouts. The holibut, finding his 
reception an;^thing but agreeable, tries to de- 
scend again into the lower redons, a perform- 
ance how difficult to accomplisn, as the bladder 
is a serious obstacle. Soon reappearing on 
Ihe surface, another spear was sent into 
him, and so on, until he was compelled 
to remain floating. During all this time, 
the paddlers, aided bjr the line-man, followed 
all the twistings and windings of the fish, as a 
greyhound courses a doubling hare. Tor some 
time the contest was a very equal one, after 
the huge fish was buoyed and prevented from 
diving. On the one side the holibi^t made des- 
perate efforts to escape by swimming, and on 
the other, the Indians keeping a tight line, 
made him tow the canoe. Evident signs of 
weariness at last began to exhibit themselves, 
his swimming became slower, and the attempts 
to escape more feeble and less frequent. Several 
times the canoe came close up to him, but a 
desperate struggle enabled him once more to get 
away. Again and again we were all but over ; 
the fisli literally flew through the water, some- 
times towed the canoe nearly under, and at 
others spun it suddenly round, like a whipped 
top ; notliing but the wonderful dexterity of the 
])acldlcrs saving us from instant shipwreck and 
the certainty of drowning. I would have given 
much to have stood up; but no, if I only 
moved to one side to peep over, a sudden yell 
from the steersman, accompanied with a flourish 
of the braining club — mildly admonitory, no 
doubt, but vastly significant — ensured instant 
obedience. I forgot cold, wet, fright — indeed, 
everything but the one all-absorbing excitement 
attendant on this ocean chase ; the skill and 
tact of uneducated man pitted against a huge 
sea monster of tenfold strength, a sight a lover 
of sport would travel any distance to witness. 

Slowly and steadily the sturdy paddlers 
worked towards the shore, towing the fish, but 
keeping the canoe stern first, so as to be enabled 
to pay out line and follow lurn should he sud- 
denly grow restive ; in this way the Indians 
radually coaxed the flat monster towards the 
each, a weak powerless exhausted giant, out- 
witted, captured, and subdued, prevented from 
diving into his deep sea realms, by, to him, any- 


thing but life-buoys. We beached him at last, 
and he yielded his life to the knife and club of 
the red-skin. 

Returning for another foray a like success at- 
tended our 00*01-18, and three fish were thus 
taken during the day. Our three holibut 
weighed collectively over nine hundred pounds, 
the first taken being by far the largest. I ar- 
rived at this estimate by weighing portions of 
the fish at the Fort the following^ day. Sonic 
time was occupied on the beach in cutting them 
up and making temporary stages to pack the 
flesh away on, lest bears or wolves might de- 
molish it ere a fleet of canoes could be sent 
after it on the following day. All these opera- 
tions completed, a fire was lighted, and large 
masses of fish broiled on the glowing embers 
were summarily devoured the hungry fisher- 
men ; the fish as an edible i did not care imicli 
about, but the sport I most thoroughly enjoyed. 
Perhaps the element of constant danger enhanced 
the charm of this, to me, new system of fishing. 
It was the first time I had alone, in a canoe 
manned by four savages, speaking an unknown 
language, upon the great trysting-ground of the 
illimitable sea, beheld the perfection of fishing, 
a pleasure considerably increased by the dis- 
covery that in a remotepart of the world the sea — 
as it ever has been and still is in highly civilised 
countries— the nursery of the strong arm and 
defiant spirit. Men taught only lessons of dire 
necessity had hit on a plan, simple but most 
effective, that enabled them to master and land 
a large fish five hundred pounds in weight, to 
battle with a rough sea, in a boat so frail that 
a boy could easily upset it. I have tried cod 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, whale 
fishing on the coast of Greenland, sturgeon 
spearing on the Fraser, Lake fishing in Canada, 
salmon fishing in England and elsewdicre, hut 
not one single day can I recal to my j-cmcin- 
brance, that equals in intense delight this red- 
letter day ill the annals of my fishing c.x- 
pcricnccs — my day among the holibut. 
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HALF A miLLION OFMOKEY. 

BY THIS AUrnOB OF “BARBABA*8 BISTOBT.” 

4 

CHAPTBE XLVII* A PAGE OP PAKUiY KI8TOBT. 

Etebt student of English history is familiar 
with the noble and ancient name of Holme- 
Pien-epoint. A more stately race of men and 
women than the bearers of that name never 
traversed the pages of medimval chronicle. 
Their famous ancestor, Thierry de Pierr^oint, 
" came over,” as the phrase is, with WiUiam 
the Bastard ; but he was only the younger son 
of a younger son, and the houses which look 
back to him as their founder are, after al4 but 
offshoots from that stiU more onoient line that 
held lands and titles in. Tranche Comt4, three 
centuries before the great conquest. 

How Thierry de Pierrepoint came to be lord 
of many a fair and fertile English manor; bow 
his descendants multiplied and prospered, held 
I high offices of state under more than thirty 
sovereigns, raised up for themselves great names 
in camp and oouncil, and intermarried with the 
bravest and fairest of almost every noble family 
in the land, needs no recapitulation here. 
Enough that the Holme-Pierrepoints were an 
elder branch of the original Pierrepoint stock ; 
and that Lady Castletowcrs, whose father was 
a Holme-Pierrepoint, and whoso mother was a 
Talbot, had' remly some excuse for that inor* 
diuate pride of birth which underlaid eveny 
thought and act of her life as the ground^jolour 
underlies all the tints of a painting. 

The cii'cumstanoes of her ladyship’s parentage 
were these, 

George Coud^ Holme-Pierrepoint, third Lord 
Holmes, of Holme Castle, Lancashire, being no 
longer young, and having, moreover, encum- 
bered a slender estate with many mortgages, 
married at-fiftjr ^jsriars of age, to the inBnite 
annoyance of lik cousin and Wr-presumptive, 
Captain Holme-Pierrepoint of Sowerby, The 
lady of Lord Holmes* ohoioe was just half his 
age. She was known id Portsmouth and its 
neighbourhood as “ the beautifhl Miss Talbot 
she was the fifth of nine daughters jin a lamity 
of fourteen children; imd her father, the 
Honourable Charles Talbot, held the rank of 
Rear-Admiral in the Royal Navy. It is, per- 
hai >8,* almost unnecessary to add that Miae 
Talbot bad no fortune. ' 

This marriage was celebrated some time in 


the summer of 1810; and in the month of 
October, 1811, aftmr little more than one year 
of marriage. Lady Holmes died, leaving an 
infant daughter named Alethea Claude. Well- 
nigh broken-hearted, the widower shut himself j 
up in Holme Castle, and led a life of profound | 
seclusion. He received no visitors ; he absented I 
himself from his parliamentary duties, and he ! 
was rarely seen beyond his own park gates. ' 
Then fantastic stories began to be told of bis ^ 
temper and habits. It was said that he gave 1 
way to sudden and unprovoked paroxysms of 
rage ; that he had equally strange fits of sUenee ; | 

that he abhorred the light of day, and sat j 
habitually with closed shutters and lighted I 
candles ; that he occasionally did not go to bed I 
for eig^t-aod-forty hours at a time ; and a bun- I 
dred other tales, equally bizarre and impobable. { 
At length, when the world had almost forgotten { 
him, and his little girl was between four and 1 

five years of age, Lord Holmes astounded his | 

neighbours, ana more than astounded his heir, | 
by marrying bis daughter’s governess. ! 

How he came to take this step, whether be j 
married the governess for her own sake, or for 1 
the child’s sue, or to gratify a passing caprice, 
were facts known only to hwiself. That he '■ 
did marry her, aud that, having married her, he i 
continued to live prccisdy the same ecceutoic, 
sullen life as before, was all that even his own 
servants could teU ateut the matter. The ! 
second Lady Holmes visited nowhere, and was j 
visited by none. What she had been as Miss . 
Holme-Pierrepoint’s governess, she continued i 
to be as Miss Holme-rierrepint’s stepmother. 

She claimed no authority. She called her bus- | 
band " my lord,” stood in awe of her servants, I 
and yielded to the child’s imperious temper just ! 

as she had done at the first. The result was, 
that she remained a cypher in her o\vn house, 
and was treated as a cypher. When, bj- 
and-hy, she also gave birth to a little daughter, 
there were no reioicings; aud when, some few 
years later, she oied, and was laid beside bet i 
bigb-born predecessor, there were no Umenia. | 
lions. 1^ she brought im heir to ihe house, j 
or had she filled her place in it morn briiveljj j 
things, .perohimee, But | 

the worM is terribly^ t$>t to tcdle ie<^ at their j 
own valuation ; anq.Iii^ Rolm^^ perplexed ; 
« — - tbs burden of an honour ! 

Unto wblcib shS was sot horn, ” I 

had rated hmseE awtailmg to the dictates of j 
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one of <he lowliest and most timid hearts that 
ever beat in a woman^s breast. 

Thus it was tliat XordTlolmes became the 
father «>f two daughters, and was twice a 
widower. Andthus it was that' Cap tain Holme- 
Pierr^oint of Sowerby escaped first Scylla and 
then Charybdis, and remained heir presumptive 
to liis cousin’s coronet after all. I 

No two girls ever grew up more unlike each 
other than the Honourable Miss Holme-Pierre- 
points. There was a difference of nearly six 
years in their age to begin with ; but this was 
as nothing when compared with the difference 
in their appearance, dispositions, and tastes. 

The claer was tall, stately, and remarkable 
from very early girlhood for that singular re- 
semblance to Marie Antoinette, which became 
so striking in her at a later period of life. The 
younger, on tho ^contrary, was pretty rather 
than beautiful, painfully sensitive and shy, and 
as unpretending as might have been the lowliest 
peasant girl upon her father’s lands. Alethea 
never forgot tliat she was noble on both sides ; 
but Elizabeth seemed never to remember that 
she was noble on either. Alethea was cold and 
ambitious ; but Elizabeth’s nature was as cling- 
ing and tender as it was unselfish. Elizabeth 
looked up to Alethea as to the noblest and most 

f )erfect of God’s creatures; but Alethea, who 
lad never forgiven lier father’s second marriage, 
held her hal^sistcr in that kind of modified 
estimation in which a jeweller miglit hold a 
clouded diamond, or a sportsman a half-bred 
retriever. 

Years went by; and as the girls giw to 
womanhood their unlikeness became more and 
more apparent. In due time, the Honourable 
Miss Holme-Pierrepoint, being of an age to take 
her place in society, was presented at court by 
her aunt, tbc Countess of Glastonbury, and 
“ brought out” after the sober fashion that pre- 
vailed m the days of George the Tliird. Pcforc 
the close of that season she was engaged to 
Harold Wyimeclyffe, fourth Earl of CastTetowers, 
and early in the spring-time of the following 
year, while her young sister was yet in the 
schoolroom, the beautiful Alethea was married 
from her aunt’s house in Somersetshire, whore 
the ceremony was privately performed by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In the mean while, it was arranged that Lord 
Holmes’ younger daughter was to be spared 
all those difficulties and dangers that beset a 
matrimonial choice. Her lot was cast for her. 
She was to marry Captain Holme-Pierrepoint 
of Sowerby. 

A more simple and admirable scheme could 
not have been devised. Captain Holme-Pierre- 
poiut was her father’s heir, and it was of course 
desirable that Elizabeth’s dowry should remain 
l ^j^h e family. Then EKzabcth was very young, 
even for her age, and her character needed 
judiciously formed. Captain Holme- 
Pierrepoint was the very man to form a young 
lady’s character. He was a man who got 
through a p'cat deal of solid reading in the year ; 
who delighted in statistics; who talked pom- 


pously, was a strict disciplinarian, and had 
“ views” on the subject of education. In ad- 
dition to these qualifications, it may be added 
that Captain Holme-Pierrepoint was still hand- 
[ some, and only forty-eight years of age. 

Incredible as it may seem, however. Lord 
Holmes* second daughter was by no means so 
happy as she ought to have been in the con- 
templation of ner destiny. Like most very 
young girls she had already dreamt dreams, and 
she could not bring herself to accept Captain 
Holme-Pierrepoint as the realisation of that ideal 
lover whom her imagination had delighted to 
picture. Her loving nature sorely necd(al 
' something to cling to, something to live for, 
something to worship ; but she knew that she 
could not possibly live for, or cling to, or wor- 
ship Captain Holme-Pierrepoint. Above all, 
she shrank from the prospect of having h(*r 
character formed according to his educational 
“views.” 

^ In order, therefore, to avoid this terrible con- 
tingency, the younger Miss Iloliue-Pierrcpoiut 
dchberately rejected her destiny, and ran away 
with her drawing-master. 

It was a frightful blow to the pride of iJie 
whole Pierrepoint family. ^ The Talbots and the 
Wynneclyffes were of ojnnion that Lord Holmes 
was simply reaping what he had sown, and tliat 
notliing better was to be expected from the 
daughter of a nursery governess; but Lord 
Holmes himself regarded the matter in a ^’cry 
different light. Harsh and eccentric as he as, 
this old man had really loved his younger child ; 
but now his whole heart hardened towards her, 
and he swore that he would never see her, or 
speak to her, or forgive her while he lived. Tiicu, 
having formally disinherited her, he desired that 
her name should be mentioned in liis presence 
no more. 

As for Lady Castletowers, her reseiii;mcnt 
was no less bitter. She, too, never saw or spoke 
I to her half-sister again. She did not suffer, it is 
true, as her father had suffered. Her heart w as 
not wrung like his — probably because she had 
less heart to be wrung ; but her pride was even 
more deeply outraged. Neither of them made 
any effort to rccal the fugitive. They merely 
blotted her name from tfoir family records ; 
burned, unread, the letters in which she im- 
plored their forgiveness, and behaved in all re- 
spects, not as though she were dead, but as 
though she had never existed. 

In the mean while, Elizabeth Holmc-Picrre- 
point had fled to Italy with her husband, lie 
was a very young man-^a mere student— rich 
in hope, poor in pocket, and an enthusiast in all 
that concerned ms art. But enthusiasm is as 
frequently the index of taste as the touch- 
stone of talent, and Edgar Riviere, with all his 
exquisite feeling for form and colour, his wor- 

S of the antique, and his idolatry of llaffaclle, 
ed the one great gift that makes noct arul 
painter^ — ^he had no creative power. He was a 
correct draughtsman and a brilliant colourist; 
but, wanting “ tbc vision and the faculty divine,” 
wanted just all that divides elegant mediocrity 
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from genius. He believed in himself, however, | 
and his wife believed in him ; and for years be 
struggled on, painting ambitious pictures that 
never sold, and earning a scanty subsistence by 
copying the Baffaelles he so dearly loved. At 
last, however, the bitter truth forced itself upon 
him, and he knew that he bad deceived himself 
with hopes destined never to be realised. But 
the discovery came too kte. Loi^ years of un - 1 
requited effort had impaired his health and | 
bowed his spirit within lum, and he had no spark | 
left of that high courage which would once have 
armed him against all ^Hhe slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.’^ Ho did not long survive 
tLe wreck of his ambition. He died in 1 lorence, 
literally of a broken heart, some fifteen years 
after his romantic marriage with Elizabeth 
Holme-Pierrepoint, leaving her and one sur- 
viving child wholly unprovided for. 

Such were the destinies of these half-sisters, 
and such the family history of which William 
) Trefalden gave Saxon a meagre outline, after 
I his consultation with. Abel Kcckwitch. 

‘ CIUrTlill XLVIII. WIUT THEY SAID AT THE 

I exun. 

I ‘‘And now, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, “I 
can tell you nothing beyond the fact that Edgar 
llivi^Ye died in piorence some three or four 
years since; but I tliinkwe need liave no dilEculty 
ill guessing the parentoge and history of your 
distressed damsel. I imagine that her mother 
must have been left simply destitute ; and in this 
case, Lady Castlctowers would, of course, do i 
somctliing to keep her from starvation. I doubt, 
however, tliat her charity went beyond that 
point.” 

“ But, good Heavens !” exclaimed Saxon, who 
was now pacing up and down the room in a fever 
of indignation, “ this lady is her own sister, 
cousin William ! her own sister !” 

“ Her half-sister ; but even so, it is too bad.” 

“ Too bad P Why, it's monstrous ! If 1 were 
Castlctowers . . , 

“ 1 do not suppose that Lord Castlctowers 
i has ever heard oi the existence of these people,” 
interrupted the lawyer. 

“ Then he ought to hear of it !* 

“ Not from your lips, young man. You have 
stumbled on a family secret, and, right or wrong, 
you are bound in honour to respect it. If Lady 
Castlctowers keeps a skeleton iu her private 
closet, it is not your place to produce that 
skeleton at the feast to which she ibvites you.” 

“ I am afraid that's true,” replied Saxon, 
“ but I wish I might tell Castletowcrs, all the 
same.” 

“You must do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mr. Trefalden, emphatically, “It is in your 

S >ower to give great assistance to two un - 1 
ortimate ladies, and with that privilogo be ^ 
content.” 

“ I cannot be content to stand by and in- 
iustico done,” exclaimed Saxon. “They have 
bedh cruelly wronged ” 

“Even so, my dear fellow, you are not .Don 
Quixote” 


The young man bit his lip. 

“Don Qukote's name,” said he, “is too often 
taken in vain. Heaven forbid that we nine- 
teenth-century people should come to apply it 
to the simple love of right I It seems to me 
that the world over here thinks a vast deal more 
of politeness than justice. It's not so in Swit- 
jaermnd. And now, cousin William, how am I 
to help them?” 

“ You must allow me time to consider,” re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden. “ It will require delicate 
man^ement,” 

“ I know it will.” 

“ But 1 can think the matter over, and write 
to you about it to-morrow.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Saxon. 

“ Of course— and with regard to money ?” 

“ With regard to money, do the best you can 
for them. 1 don’t care how much it is.” 

“Suppose I were to draw upon you for a 
hundrea thousand pounds !” said the lawyer, 
with a smile. 

“ I'm not afraid of that ; but I do fear that 
! you may not use my purse freely enough.” 

“I will try, at all events,” replied Mr. Tre- 
falden ; whereupon Saxon thankea him cordially, 
and put out his hand to say good-bye. 

“ xou don't inquire how the company is going 
on,” said the lawyer, detaining him. 

“ I am afraid 1 had forgotten all about the 
company,” laughed Saxon. “But I suppose 
it's all nght.” 

“ Yes, we are making way,” replied his cousin. 

“ Capital pours in, and the shareholders liave 
every confidence in the direction. Our sur- 
veyors are still going over the ground ; and we 
are this week despatching a man of business to 
Sidon. Sidon, you may remember, will be our 
great Mediterranean depot ; and we mean to 
open offices, and establish an agent there, with- 
out delay.” 

“ Indeed !” said Saxon. “ Is it still so great 
a secret ?” 

“ It is a greater secret tlian ever.” 

“ Oh — good-bye.” 

“ You are always in haste when business is 
the topic,” said Mr. Trefalden. “Where are j 
you ^ing now ?” j 

“To the club; and then back to Castlc- 
towers.” ^ 1 

“ You are making a long stay. Wliat about 
the Coionnas ?” 

But Saxon was already half way down the 
stairs, and seemed not to hear the question. 

He then went direct to the Ereotneum, where 
he no sooner made his appearance than he 
found himself a centre of attraction. The 
youi^fer men were eager for news of Italy, 
and, knowing whence he came, overwhelm^ 
him with questions. What was Colonna doing? 
Was ho likely to go out to Garibaldi ? What 
were GaribaJdik intentioBS ? Was Victor Em- 
manuel favourable to the Sicilian cause ? Would 
the war be carried into Naples and Rome? 
And, if so, did Colonna Ihmk that the Emperor 
of the FrenOh wouW take arms for the Pope P 
Was it true that Vaughan was about to join the 
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j army of liberation P Was it true that Lord 
I Castletowers would command the English con- 
I tingent P Was it ttue that Saxon had himself 
accepted a commission P And so on, till Saxon 
stopped his ears, and refused to hear another 
question. 

I am not in Signor Colouna’s confidence,’* 
said be, **andl know nothing of his proj^ts. 
But I do know that I have accepted no such 
commission, and I believe I may say the same 
for Castletowers/* 

‘‘ And Vaughan P” said Sir Charles Bur- 
! goyne. 

i ‘‘Vaughan is going. He starts for Genoa 
I to-night.*' 

“ I felt sure that was true," observed Greato- 
I rex, with a significant laugh. “Perhaps the 
, » fair Olimpia has promised to take pity on him.** 

Saxon turned upon him as if he had been 
i stung. 

“What do you mean?" be said, hotly. 
“What should Miss Colouna have to do with 
the matter ?*' 

“ Perhaps a great deal,** replied the banker. 
“ The gentleman gives his wm to the cause, and 
the \my rewards him with her hand. *Tis a fair 
exchange.” 

“ And Vaughan has worshipped for years at 
the Olimpian ^rine,” added Sir Charles. 

“ Besides,” said another, “ what else does he 
go for ? We all know that he doesn't care a 
straw for Italy. It may be a forlorn hope, you 
know.” 

“ More likely than not, I should say,” replied 
! Burgoyne. “Olimpia Colouna is a clever 
woman, and knows her own market value. 
She’ll fly at higher game than a major of 
dragoons.” 

I Saxon’s face was burning all this time with 
anger and mortification. At last he could keep 
silence no longer. 

“ All this may be true,” he said. “ I don’t 
believe it’s true ; but at all events it is not iu 
my power to contradict it. However, of one 
thing I am certain — that a crowded club-room 
is not the place in which a lady’s name should be 
i passed from mouth to mouth m this fashion.” 

“ Your proposition is quite unexceptionable 
in a general way, my dear fellow,” replied Bur- 
goyne ; “ but in the present instance it does not 
apply. ^ When a lady’s name has figured for 
years in despatches, petitions, committee-lists, 
and reports of all kinds, civil and military, it 
can surely bear the atmosphere of a crowded 
club-room.” 

“ I don’t think that has anything to do with 
it,” sdid Saxon, sturdily. “Despatches and 
petitions are public matters, aud open to general 
discussion/* 

“ But the probable marriage of a charming 
woman is a private matter, and therefore open 
to particular discussioiv** laughed the Quards- 

« an. “For my part, I can only say that I 
can to hang myself on Miss Colonna’s wed- 
diuff-day/* 

Then the conversation turned again to Gari- 
; bakh and Victor Emmanuel; and presently 


Saxon made his escape, and was on his way to 
the station. 

He felt very moody and uncomfortable, as he 
leaned back in his Hansom and sped along the 
Strand. He had heard much that was infinitely 
disagreeable to him during the brief hour spent 
at his club; much that he could not refute, but 
which he had been obliged to endure with com- 
parative patience. That Olimpia’s name should 
be thus lamiliar to every idle lip seemed like a 
profanation ; but that it should be coupled up 
with tliat of Vaughan and Castletowers, and 
perhaps— who could tell ?— with the names of 
a hundred other men whose political sympathies 
necessarily brought them into communication 
with her, was sacrilege pur et simple. 

What man on earth was worthy of her, to 
begin with? Certainly not Maior Vaughan, 
with hia surface morality, his half-concealed 
cynicism, and his iron-^ey beard. Not even 
Castletowers, brave and honourable gentleman 
as he was. No — the only fit aud appropriate 
husband for Olimpia Colonna would do some 
modern Du Guesclin or Bayard ; some man of 
the old heroic type, whose soul would burn 
with a fire kindred to her own, who should do 
great deeds in the cause she loved, and lay his 
splendid laurels at lier feet. But then lived 
toere such a hero, young, handsome, daring, 
ardent, successful in love aud mighty in battle, 
a man of men, sans peur et sans rcproche ? i 

Perhaps Saxon was secretly comfort cd by the 
conviction that only a preux chevalier would ! 
be worthy of Miss Colouna, and that the preux 
j chevalier was certainly not fortlmoming. i 

I In the midst of these reflections, however, he j 
found himself once more at the station, with j 
■ the express on the point of starting, and not a 
second to lose. To fling down his shillings, dash 
along the platform, and spring into a first-class 
carriage, just as the guard was running along the 
line and the driver beginning bis preliminary 
whistle, was the work of a moment. As the door 
closed behmdhim,aad be dropped into the nearest 
comer,a friendly voice called him by name, and lie 
found himself face to face with Miss Hatherton. 

CHAPTEE XLIX. ON THE PLATEOKM. 

“ Weij 4 met by— well, not exactly by moon- 
light, Mr. Trefaloen,” said ohe, with that hearty, 
almost gentlemanly way of proffering her hand 
that always put Saxon so delightfully at his 
ease in her eocicty. “ Have you been shooting 
any more weathercocks, or winning any more 
races, since I saw you last P” 

“No,” replied Saxon, laughingly; “I have 
been more usefuUv employed,” 

“ I rejoice to near it. May I ask in what 
manner ?” 

“Ob, Miss Hatherton, if you want particu- 
lars, I’m lost! I’m only pleasantly conscious 
that I have been behaving well, and improving 
myself, I fear it’s rather e* vague statement to 
put forward, though/' 

“ Terribly vague. At all events, you hoive 
not yet donned the red shirt?” 

“The red shirt!” echoed Saxon, with an 
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iuTolunt&ry glance at the little blue horseshoes 
besprinkling the bosom of that garment in 
which his person happened to be adorned. 
“ What do you memiP” 

“ I mean, that you liave not gone over to 
Garibaldi.” 

Garibaldi again ! It seemed as if the air was 
I full of the names of GaribaUi and Italy to-day ! 

I “ What you, too, Miss Hatberton 1” he said, 
i “ I have heard more about Italian affairs since 
I I liave been in town this morning, than 1 
• i ever hear at Castletowers. The men ab the 
i Erectheum would talk of nothing else.” 

“ I dare say not,” replied the nbiress. ** The 
lookers-on have always more to say than tlie 
i I workers. But has not Miss Colonna enlisted j 
; youP” 

“ Indeed, no.” j 

' “ You amaze me. I could not have believed 

that she would show such incredible forbearance 
towards a man of your inches. But perhaps 
you are intending to join in any case P” 

I “I have no intention, one way or the other,” 

'■ j .said Saxon ; “ but if any of our fellows were I 
i j going, I should like to join them.” 

;! “There is nothing 1 should enjoy so much,, 
if I were a man,” said Miss Hatherton. “ Do 
! you know how the fund is getting on P I heard 
they were sorely in want of money the other 
; (lay, and I sent them something— -not much, but 
: as much as I could spare.” 

“ Oh, 1 believe the fund is getting on pretty 
' well,” replied Saxon, with some embarrassment, 
i “ You are a subscriber, of course ?” 
j “ Yes — 1 have given something.” 

! I Miss Hatberton looked at him keenly. 

“ I should like to know what that something | 
was,” said she. “ I heard a strange rumour to- 
I day .... but I suppose yon would not tell me 
! if I were to ask you P” I 

} Saxon laughed, and shook bis head. 

; I “A rumour is generally nothing but a polite 
name for a lie,” replied he ; “ you should never 
believe in one.” 

, “ Perhaps not,” said Miss Hathcrtcm, gravely. 

“ I should be sorry to believe all ... .” 

) She checked hersdf, and added : 

“ If you do go to Italy, Mr. Trefalden, you 
, must be sure to let me know. 1 only marvel 
that Miss Ooionna’s elocjueime has not been 
brought to bear upon you ioug since.” 

! “Well, I’m not an Italian. - 
' Miss Hatherton smiled eompassionately. ■ 

I “My dear sir,” said she, “if you were a 

Thug, and willing to make your roomal useful 
I to the cause, the Ohitamas wotdd enlist you. 

liationisnothingtothem. All they want is a vo- 
' lanteer or a suUctiber. il^ides, plenty of your 
countrymen have gone over the Aip.s already.'” 

“Are you sure of that P” asked Saxon, 
eagerly. 

j “ As sure as that you never read the papers.” 

j “ You are ^juite right there,” lauglied he, “ I 

; never do.” ; 

I ‘"An English volunteer eWnpany is already 
I formed,” continued Miss Hatherton, “ at 
Genoa.” 


“ Yes— I know that.” 

“There will also, I hear, bo a German coros ; 
and botli Swiss and Hungarian corps are talked 
about.” 

Saxon nearly bounded off his seat. 

"A Swiss corps!” he shouted. “A Swiss 
corps, and nobody ever breathed a word of tliis 
to me !” 

“ It’s very odd,” said Miss Hatherton. 

“And Miss Colonna was talking to me so 
much about Italy yesterday morning!” 

“ Perhaps they do not care to make a soldier 
of you, Mr. Trefalden,” said the heiress. 

“But they want soldiers !” 

“True; but . ; . 

“But what?” 

"Perhaps they stand more in need of the 
sinews of war just now, than of your individual 
muscles.” 

“ The sinews of war !” stammered Saxon. 

“ You might get killed, you see.” 

“Of course I might get killed; but every 
volunteer risks that. Vaughan may get killed.” 

“ He may ; but then Major Vaughan has not 
ever so many millions of money.” 

Saxon looked blankly in Miss Hatbeiton’s 
face. 

“ I— I really don’t understand,” said he. 

“Do you wish me to explain my meaning ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“There-^excuse the illustration— it might 
not be politic to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

Saxon’s face flamed with rage and morti- 
fication. 

“Oh, Miss Hatherton!” he excladmed, “how 
can you be so unjust and so uncharitable ?” 

Miss Hatherton smiled good tcmperodly. 

“I am a plain speaker, Mr. Trefalden,” said 
she, “and plain speakers must expect to be 
(mlled uncliaritable sometimes. You need not 
be angry with me because I speak the truth.” 

“ But indeed you’re mistaken. It’s not the 
truth, nor anything like the truth.” 

“ Nay,” she replied, “ I know the Colonnip 
belter than you know them. Giulio Colonna is 
insatiable where Italy is concerned. I do not 
deny that he is personally disinterested. He 
would give the coat off his back to buy powder 
and shot for the cpse ; but he would strip the 
coat from his neiglibour’s back for the same 
purpose without sciruple.” 

“But, indeed , . . • 

" But, indeed, Mr. Trefalden, you may believe 
me when I tell you that he would regard it as a 
sacred duty to fling every farthing ot your for- 
tune into this coming war, if he could get the 
hi inrilmg of it. You will do well to beware of 

him.” , . 

“Then I am sure that Miss Ctflonaa is 
not - 

“ Miss Colonna is utterly donunated by her 
own enthusiasm and her father’s influence. Y’ou 
must beware of her, too.” 

"You will tell me to beware of yoursdf next, 
Miss Hatberton,” said Saxon, petulantly. 

“ No, my dear, sk, I, shall do nothing of the 
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kind. I like you very much; but I usither 
want your money, nor . , . Do you. know 
what people saj^ aboufe Mira Co- 

lonna r jBy the >ay, is not this your station f” 

“About me-^d Miss Colonna !” said Smcon, 
breathlessly. 

“ les— but this is certainly Sedgebrook. You 
must be quick, for they don’t stop one moment." 

“For HeaTon’s sake, Miss Hathertion,>tellmc 
first f* 

"No, no — ^jump out, or you, will be OM^d 
on. I'll tell you when you are safe loutsido" 

Saxon jumped out, but clung to the window 
with both hands. 

“ Now !” said he. " Now !” 

“Well,” replied Miss Hatiierton, speaking 
somewhat slowly, and looking' him fult in the 
face, "they say, Mr. !ftefalden— they sot you 
are going to squander your fortune on lt% ; 
many Olimpia Colonna; and break Imrd 
Castfetowers* heart.” 

But Saxon never heard the last five words at 
all. Before Miss Ilathertqn could bring her 
sentence to an end the shrill whistle drowned 
her voice, and tlie train began to move. The 
young man stood looking after it for some mo- 
ments in blahk bewilderment. 

" S(juander your fortune on Italy, and marry 
Olimpia Colonna!” he repeated to himself. 

“Fly to Castletowers, sirF” said the solitary 
fly-driver of the place, recognising the Earl’s 
visitor. 

But Saxon preferred to walk ; so he took the 
short cut through the fields, and strode on with 
Miss Hathefton’s words still ringing in his ears. 

“Marry Olimpia Colonna I’* he said, for the 
twentieth time, as he sat down_ presently upon 
a stUe, and proceeded unconsciously to cut off 
the heads of the nearest dandelions with his 
cane. “ Marry Olimpia Colonna ! Good God ! 
there isn’t a prince on this earth half good 
enough for her! As for me, I’m only just 
worthy to be one of her slaves. What a mad 
notion ! What a mad, preposterous notion !” 

Mad and preposterous as it was, however, he 
could think of nothing else ; and every now and 
then, as he loitered bn his way through the 
pleasant meadows, he repeated, half aloud, those 
wondrous words: 

“hfcurry Olimpia Colonna!” 


» OUR COLONIES. 

Deab. old Mrs. Britannia has a family of 
forty-six bhildren. Some members of the family 
axe Infantine; some are in lusty early mmihood; 
while otfiers are so matured in age, wealthy in 
pocket, and self-governed in general economy, 
that the tie that mads them’ to home is a very 
slight one. 

Reoentiy, for the first time, these forty.«ix 
duldren, her colonies, have sent hi ^nr accounts 
in such form that the mother country knows 
hoiv eadi has thriven for fourteen bmmecutive 
yeaTBi , 

OblltiCtivcly, these colonies aad'foreign posses- 
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eions of Britannia cover an area of considecably 
more than four million square miles — equal to 
the whole of Europe, and a great deal to spare. 
India claims one of these miU^s, and Western 
Australia nearly another ; and so they go down, 

I down, down in size, to Gibndtar, which is a 
. distinct and Isolated %ti^ possession although 
not a cokmy^and barelyeovears two square miles. 
Several of the others are very small ; such as St. | 
Helena with its fifty square mfles, Hong-Kong | 
with thirty, Bermuda with twenty-four, ana j 
Gambia with twenty; but small as they are, i 
eadi has its own governor. j 

Then, as to population, we make up not 
much less than iMtty million souls in the 
British islands; and yet Britannia’s posses- 
sions over the seas contain two hundred mil- 
lions. India so overwhelmingly exceeds all the 
rest in this particular, that we must leave that 
out if wo would compare the growth of the 
colonies pamper, between the years ’fifty and 
’sixty-three (the two years which begin and 
end the series). We then see that the North | 
American colonies increased from two and a half 
to three and a half millions. But far more 
wonderful were the Australian colonies ; they 
had less than half a million inhabitants coi- 
lectively in the first of the two years ; they had 
a million and a quarter in the second. When 
we consider that, exception made of the babies 
bom on the spot, most of these seven or eiglit | 
hundred thousand additional persons travelled | 
ten thousand miles and more to get tliere, wc i 
cannot help regarthng it as a remly wonderful i 
migration — not so wonderful as that of the ; 
Irish to America in regard to numbers, but 
more so in regard to the immense distance. ; 
The world presents few contrasts more remark- ! 
able than that between the density of population 
in two of these foreign possessions of our old 
mother. British India and Western Australia 
are not far from equal in size; yet the one 
cemtains as many inliabitauts as two-thirds of 
the whole of Europe ; while the other does not 
contain one quarter as mcuiy as Cierkeuwell 
parish. In the one, the people are obliged to 
pack nearly two hundred to every square mile ; 
m the other, eveiy man, if the population were 
spread evenly, would stand alone in the middle 
of a region of sixty square Iniles., 

The forty-)Bix colonies have, nearly all of them, 
spent more than they have earned. They hare not 
taxed themselves to tiie -extent of their annual 
expenditure-; and, as a eonsequence, they have 
bad to. borrow, at a much higher rate of interest, 
too, than the old countiy mays. India owed 
sixty millions steiiing just Wore her troubles 
began in connexion with tiie mhitiny ; by the 
time they were well over, she owed one hun- 
dred milli(ni8-«<a token that mutinies are rather 
expensive proceedings. New South Wales 
boasts of six millions Of debt, Yietoria^of eight, 
Canada of twelve millions. Big Western Aus- 
tralia, the most sleepy and stagnant of all our 
colonies, sets' dowh her debt at precisely seven- 
teen hundred and fifty pounds. Roundly speak- 
ing, nobody does anything in this last-named 
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place, nobodj has aaj- mon^> nobody buys or 
sells, nobody laids or borrows, nob^y wants 
any workmen, and nobody coim fiad lihem if 
be did} but everybody wants to go awayi tudesa 
the government will continue to support the 
place as a peutd settlement. 

A great m^y ships of course visit thoAwty* 
six colonies in a year, mostly sent out from the 
home country. &dia doubled the tohni^^e df 
shijjs, entered and cleared between *fifty^ and 
’sixty-three. So did Ceylonj and Mauritius, 
and New South Wales, and the North. Ameridan 
colonies } but so did mt the West ludiee, wliicb, 
somehow or other, have never recovered from 
the effects of negro emancipation. New Zea- 
land much more than doubled this item ; while 
Victoria took a giant stride, despatching and 
receiving seven times as many ships, or tons of 
shipping, at tbe end as at the beginning of this 
period of fourteen ycai8._ Only think of ten 
iiuilion tons of British shipping, irrespective of 
foreign and colonial, entering and leaving our 
colonies in a year, all of it having to make 
voyages from tliree to twelve thousand! miles to 
get there ! 

Now what have these children from 

the old country during the fourteen years? 
How far have they sp^t their money or bar- 
tered their goods in a way to benefit Aw.* Here 
the importance of the gold discoveries becomes 
very manifest. Four of tbe colonies, at any 
rate, have had nuggets and dust to give in 
cxcliange for bonnets, boots, Bass, buttons, 
brandy, and brad-awls ; and they have shown a 
wonderful capacity for appropriating these and 
other commodities. India and Ceylon, not 
owing to any gold discoveries in those countries, 
but owing to the natural develi^ment of every 
kind of commerce, increased their import of 
British cargoes from eight millions to twenty 
millions sterling in three years. Hie North 
American colonies increased theirs from three 
to six millions. But look at the wonderful 
Australian group. New South Wales bought 
fourfold as much from ias in ’sixty-three as in 
’fifty, Victoria fourteen times as much. Oidy 
imagine that; in one single year, cargoes wmre 
shipped from the United Kingdom, to go elevmi 
or twelve thousand miles over the ocean, and 
landed at some or other of the Australian ports, 
to the value of o%hteen miliieus sterling ; only 
imagine this, and we shal some remote idea 
of the extent of :Hie ttuoe relations between 
England and those distant colonies. From the 
year when gold was' hoovered in Australia, 
English mauufiictureses denVed jdinost as decided 
and sudden an ndvantagoas if the precious metal 
had come to light ha our own tiny island. All 
the implemehfla f(ir: and workihgihe 

gold came ffrtm hence } and when the nuggets 
and dust were exi^anBed for oained sovereigns, 
these were readUy anir even lavish exchanged 
for comforts and luxuries brought from tW oil 
countiy. 

H!bw strikingly the prosperity of the coloides 
tells upon the old country is shown as much by 
the negative results in the West Indies as by 


the positive results m Australia. In the Iwmer j 
n© gold hiw been discovered, no new industrial ; ‘ 
resotnoes developed; the negro will not w^rk i 
hard; now that he is a freeman; the ^^ters jl 
have not m them the dash and daring of English j i 
capitalists; they are frightened at what Cuba jl 
can do incomj^tittonwith them; their sugar M 
and rum and molasses do nd; bring them in so I 
urach as in bygone years; they have not much 
money to spend on English commodities; the ! 
condition of their islands is not such as to 
attract emigrants from the old country; and > 
thus it h^mu that our dealings with the 
West Indies collectively are nOt advancing, i' 
We actually sent over less to Jamaica, Antigua, i i 
Dominica, St. Lucia, St, Vincent, Barbadoes, j I 
Grenada, and Tuhago, in ’sixty4hree than in ij 
’fifty. There was one enormous exception to I 
this stagnation; the Bahamas imported thirty j 
or forty times as much as was her wont. But 1 1 
Bahama wanted very little of these good things j ' 
for herself, and could not liave paid for them 
if she had; the game of blockade-runnmg 'i 
was being played in ’sixty-three ; and Bahama ; 
was a house of call for ships whose owners 
and crews were quite ready to moke profit .! 
out of the troubles between Federals and 
Confederates. . j 

Of course it foUowu naturally that the same j 
i cfroumstances winch enable some of the colo- j 
nies to import more largely than heretofore | 
operate in augmenting their exports likewise, i 
victoria, for instance, which exported to the ' 
value of about a milUon sterling in eighteen j 
hundred and fifty, rose to the maguificent figure I 
of thirtwn milhons in ’sixty-three; and of this ti 
total more than seven millions were in gold, ! 
actual gold, cither already refined, or in a more j ; 
or less quartzose or granular state. The other 
colonics did not tell up so brilliantly ; but still 
they showed what golu deposits can do : seeing 
that New South Wales raised her exports from 
two to seven millions. New Zealand from a | 

I mere drop to three millions, South Australia i 

I from half a millioa to two millions and a half, t , 

! Hie Australian group altogether made up thir- ' 
i teen miUions steriing of their exports m the 
shape of gold. This is a marvellous thing, cer- 
tainly, in one year. And even British Columbia, 
in America, is beginning to tell npon the gold 
market in Europe. 

Almost equal in commercial interest to the 
Gold question is that which relates to Cotton. 
Here have we been, for four years, hungering 
and thirsting for those delicate little white 
fibres ; the planters of the United States were 
foihidden to send their cotton to ns ; and as 
four-fifths of our supply had for many yftsrs 
been obtamed from them, the result was a 
veritable famine in this commodity* How 
nobly the Lancashire operatives' bore their 
suffeth^; how liberally the-i olAer blassca of 
tbe cimntry came to their as^tance; how 
wildly the iiyerpool merchants speculated on 
the rapidly-rising vtdue of the small quantity of 
cotton—it is not’ here .to tell. But it may 
fittingly he told how astonishingly the calamity 
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bcoellted suck of mx colonies as were able floar^— treble «b m.Qdi in the last*mmed as in 

to grow this ; inuDh t boveted substance. the first^aam^ yeiu. So complete fishy is 

I eighteen hunwced: ,.fthd fi^^fty, three iinllions Newfoiandlan4 that all the chiet articles of ex- 

i sterlingvaspi^ for all .thec^tonve obtaued- pert siaeU of fish in sonte form or other. Look 

I from the cbloid^ ihcladiag India ; wheriE^s in at the list millicm evts. of dry codfish, 

’slxty:three'«re 'paid sif times as much to that /three hundred thousand seals (we beg pardon 
one , ^Ooan% atone. Jlcarly twenty millions ! fbr calling a sejd a fi 9 h,.l»nt he, a??® paddle about 
stetlj^ . value of goods and silver (they do not in the water), three thdusaad ions of ood-oil 

want much gold currency in India) were sent (jperiiaps not all cod-liver), and fonr thousand 

out in exchange for (say) J^e hundred million tons of seal oil, 6o we. to the West Indies; 

pounds of cotton. India ought: lo hare bene- there ve coffee, rum, sugar, molasses, and 

nted greatly by this unmw^ted chanpe. There cocoa. Tho th>^ee principal mlands send us a 

is too mu^ season to feaTi howeypr, that the little over two milubns’ worth of these oom- 

actual cnltivatocs, the ryots or peassult propiie-. modlties; bat this was not such an increase 

tors, obtained but a very mnml share of the beyond the year ’fifto as onght to haye been 

j enormously inercaaed pdee for this coUm ; it exhiUted, or as would have been exhibited if 

i ums 'filtered among, a number eff dealers and those islands were well managed. 

I middlemen, and gave enonftous profits to the The reader will not be weari^ by the above 
i native Bombhy merchants— Messrs. Boobo^ec, few round numbers. It really is interesting to 

! Rumtamje^ ffamtoljee, Waofoljee, and the rest see what are the chief articles which our forty- 

j ofthein. Let the reader remember that cotton six children can sell to ui^ and how far they 

I ' used to be sold at a fair'^ofit for twopence per differ from each other in this matter. 

! pound at Bombay ; let him calculate whatp^ Nor will it be a waste of time to see what 
I IS denoted by twenty milUoiis sterling for five sorts of things they are williug to buy from us in 
i hundred miluon pounds of cotton ; and then he return. Clothing, and the materials for cloth- 

I will see how much reason Bombay has had to ing, figure iu a remarkable degree. Apparel and 

I rejoiee at the shot which the Southerners fired slops, millinery and haberdashery, hats and 

I on Port Sumter. Froroking it is, certainly, to bonnets, boots and shoes, silks and woollens, 

I be told that in the West Indies, which used linens and laces, the work of. the needle and 

j to send im a respectable quantity of cotton, the the spindle and the loom — what would the 

j oommercial arrangements of the planters, and reader suppose our colonies took of these in 

! thel^inessof emancipated negroes, have caused sixty-three r Twenty-five millions sterling, 

j the cultivation almost to die out. In our dire It really is one of the most astonishing things 

j and sore distress, when we wanted cotton from in our commerce; for these are not merely the 

j anywhere, cveiywhcre, the West India Islands raw materials of industry; they are articles on 

I sent us only driblets, telling little in the great which millions of fingers have been employed 

account. In the Australian colonies labour is in the old country, millions of mouths led or 

too high-priced to render the cotton culture partially fed. Every throb, of success or failure 

profitable, except as a partial experiment ; and m India or Australia is sensibly felt by those ; 

somehow or other, most of the other colonics who work upon textile goods iu England. If ' 

failed, in conjing to the rescue. Thus it hap- we do not all form one family, more shame to ! 

pens that India is almost the only foreign pos- us ; for pur colonies will buy of us as much 
session of l^loud which has responded to our and as rapidly as we of them. And then, if 
ciy for cotton during the late prisis. twenty-five millions are spent upon clothing, 

I Odd and Ootton— thirteen millions’ worth of how much upon focri and dnnkP About 
i the twenty millions’ worth of the other; eighteen millions sterling. Not that it costs 

these are the mighfy: items Which the forty-six less to fill the belly than to clothe the back ; , 

children sent to us in one year. But there but that the colonies ctm. dp motefto grow their I 

were great doings in Other commodities own fpod than to grow and make the materials ! 
wise. The Australian colodcs sent us wool to for their Nothing; and ^thus the money they | 

the value of two mihions in eighteen hunted spend to buy the fpmer frpin.pther countries is | 

and fifty ; but so rapidly did their sheep grow, relativdyless. The cClpnials are either thirsty ! 

aud .80 wdl were they attended to, that the ex- sosds, or else th^ think English beer and ale i 

port mtms #uui treUed by the year ’sixty-three ; paiapiOBnt to ah othets;'foi: they swallowthcse ! 

while tosit of ludes and skins multiplied seven- fdpops .beverages to an astonishing extent. Mr. \ 

fold. ^0 we to Indian there we find that dyes, , .^9, and Mx. AUsOpp, and Burtem-upon-Trent, 
hides, skins,: ppltthi^ jhte, rice, saltpetre, seeds, . '.^Ould be giehi sufferers if India were saddoulr 
silk, sugar, and wOol, made up a magnificent iwnmped ; she takes mOm than three millioji gal- 
totri of twenty-five millions rterKng-^upt ah iMSoMeandbeerfrpmasycpriyi/mostofitjWe 
sent to US; cettwnly ; for Fobh . FpoV Whang niay be sure, m the formof iiid^aie. .New South 
Chop is thb buyer of the chief Item; opium. .Oo Wales svwdlpws two milUou gdl||^ ; ‘Victoria 
wcto Ceylon ; toere wefind:Ca|^ahdcPboa-nut’ two million andwb^^i I^bw Zotl^ a-miJ^n; 
oil, the two chief items,.rismg neariy threefold Queensland nM South Austr^ hra a million 
in amoimt in the stated fourteen yean. Go we Imtweim them. Even supposing tliose colonists 
to Canada, and the other North American nbt to be able tp ®?*ke ®ood m^t or grow geod 
colonies ; there we find that the chief items hops, the freight of those articles from Eit^and j 
sent to Qs are timber, dried fish, potash, oPrn, and would of course be very muoh less than that of | 
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attempt to shake the final; settled fimcy. The 
emineat professoir hto it all his own way, oad 
his pupils eame8%'fieBire that his extravagance, 

’ thus muntphiufib Tindicsted, tea; be immor« 

! talisad. * 

A tbeoty, which is little less physically im- 

S "ile than that of Dr. Morton, has long 
aooeptoaoe with dispassionate and soien" 
tiflo observers, and even now w not so tihoroughly 
exploded but that it cxercism influcnee over 
the minds of some. The fancy is, that in winter, 
some birds, at ali events the swallow tribe, re- 
tire to the bottoms of lakes tmd rivers, and 
pass the dead months in a torpid condition 
under water. Olaus Magnus was one of (die 
I earliest, if not the first to adopt this strange 
I notion. He was Mowed by Etmliller, and 
I afterwards by Derham, who quotes in confirma- 
tion of the theory a communication made to the 
Royal Society in 1713, “from Dr. Colas, a per- 
8<Ui verj curious in these matters. He, speak- 
ing of their wav of fishing in the northern parts, 
by hretdeing holes, and drawi^ thoir nets under 
the ice, saith, that he saw sixteen swallows so 
drawn out of the lake of Samrodt, and about 
thirty out of the king’s groat pond in Rose- 
neilen ; and that at Sciilebittin, near an house of 
the Earl of Dohna, he saw two swallows, just 
come out of the waters, that could scarce stand, 
being very wet and weak, with thoir wings 
hanging on the ground; and that he hath 
observed the swaliows to be often weak for 
some days after their {mpearancc.” The Swedish 
naturalist, Alexander Berger, in the Calendar of 
Hora, kept at Upsal, speaks of the swallow re- 
tiring unaer water as a matter of course, and to 
be expected at the proper season like any other 
every-day event. September 17tl), he enters, 
“Hinmdo submergitur.” The swallow goes 
under water. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Upsal naturalist meant to write the 
leech (Hinido) and not the swallow (Hirundo), 
in^ the entry in question, but we fear that 
this is the suggestion of some wag, for the 
evidence is too strong to be got over by 
a more printer’s error. That wise and good 
old naturalist, Gilbert White, half inclined to 
the some opinion, and when iie was residing at 
Snnbury, on the banks of the Thames, he tells I 
ns that in autumn he could not hrip being much 
amtmed with the myriads of the swallow tribe 
which assemble in those parts. “But what 
struck me most,” he adds, “ was the fact that' 
fromr the time they began to conwegatc, for- 
saking the chimneys and houses, tiiey roosted 
every nkbt in the osier-beds of the aits of the 
river. How this resorting towards that elo- 
meut, 8t that season of the year, seems to give 
some oountonmice to the northern opinion 
(strange as it is) of their retiring under water.” 
Even the illustrious Guviee appears to have 
added the weight of his auUiority to the notion 
tif submergence, for, speaking of the martin, he 
s^s : “ Tliat it becomes torpid during the winter, 
mm oven passes ihai season under water at the 
bottom of marshes, appears to be certain.” 

It is scarcely necessaiy to use many argu- 


ments to convmoe unbiased persons of the an- 
tenability of this fimoy. It is true that certain 
animals nibemate ; that is, remain in a state of 
torpidity during the cold weather. But they do 
|eo under peculiar oiroumstanocs, having first 
secured a warm and sheltered retreat in whicli 
their animal heat is economised, aiul which is 
within full reach of the effects of the returmng 
sun of spring. If such an animal be disturbed 
daring the cold weather, it may be prematurely 
revived by the approach of warmth, or if left 
exposed to the cold, it would infallibly die, 
without reOTvoring from its toroid condition. 
The torpidity of Dibernation, therefore, is a 
natural physiological condition dependent upon 
the diminution of temperature up to a certain 
point, beyond which it is fatal. Jxor could such 
an animal revive in spring if its retreat were in 
such a situation that the gradually increasing 
heat of the snn in spring could not be fell. 
Now, it is an established fact, that all places 
situated at eighty feet below the surface of the 
earth are constantly of the same temperature. 
In these situations, therefore, the sun can liavc 
no inflnence, and notbmg else could call forth 
dormant organs into action. The same cold 
which benumbed them would evidently per- 
petuate their slumbers. 

But perhaps the best way to show tlie 
fallacy of such a fancy is to examiuo the 
statements of those who honestly believe that 
they have been eye-witnesses of the supposed 
fact ; and such there are even now. It was 
only five or six years ago that a lady of respect- 
able social position, living at Stockton-on-Tees, 
wrote to the Darlington and Stockton Times, 
asserting, that vrithont any preconceived 
opinions concerning the submergence theory, 
she was herself a witness of the fact, and goes 
on to relate that she, and a person wit li her, 
saw a number of swallows dip under the water 
at Middleton, a village on the banks of the 
Tees, never rising from under it again. She 
watched them most closely for a great length of 
time, and was certain of the fact. Now, here 
wo have a positive observation, made by an 
ednoated lady, who, however, confesses that 
"she is no adept in notowd history,” and 
nothing can convince her that she was in any way 
deceived, inasmuch as she not unnaturally pre- 
fers ttie testimony of her own senses to the 
dictnm of closet naturalists. 

Now, in examining into this statement, the 
first thing wltich strikes us is the positiveness 
of the observation. It is not my to prove a 
negative. We may say that the thing is im- 
possible. We may declare that no air-breathing 
animal could exist beneath an element so un- 
fitted for its reapirotiou as water. We may 
strengthen our argument by calling to mind the 
very active respiration of the ifiass of birds, and 
their very exalted animal beat. We may dwell 
upon the necessary enddenuess of the change 
from air to waiter. We may argue that no^ ani- 
mals known to hibernate are believed to ‘'sub- 
merge themselves; and we may clench the 
matter by appealing to John Hunter’s assertion. 
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" It is easy to suppose that they may, like bats 
and tlies, have awakened % the infiuenco 
of the son, amidst their secret haunts, where 
they hare spent the uncomfortable foodless 
mouths in n s^e, and the profoundcst of 
slunAere.*’ #bU he apeaJks cautiously, for im- 
mediately after he remarks: “That they can 
retire to rest,aiid sleep away these uncomfortable 
periods, os oats do, is a matter rather to be 
suspected than proved/’ But the great Lin-i 
nsBus himself lent hit oountenauoe to this fancy, 
and it became in the last century a common 
mode of expression among those wlio were 
accustomed to derive their ideas from contem- 
porary authorities. Thus Sturm, in his Eeflec- 
tions (April 28 ), says : “The mild air of spring 
awakens the swallow from his benumbed state. 

It is worthy of remark, however, that, al- 
though numerous stories are recorded of torpid 
birds being turned up from tbek winter retreats, 
they are always, or nearly always, upon hearsay 
evidence, and doubtless have lost nothing m 
the transmission fro^ one person to another, 
^ere is scarce an instance of a person describ- 
ing such a circumstance from his own observa- 
tion, unless, indeed, it were “ a great many years 
ago, when he was a boy," and probably, there- 
fore, incapable of judging of the evidence before 
him. White tells us two such tales — one of a 
clergyman of an inquisitive turn, who assuredhim ! 
that when he was a great boy, some workmen, in 
I pulling down the battlements of a church tower 
' early m spring, found two or three swifts among 
I the rubbish, which were, at first aupearauce, 

I dead, but, ou being carried towards the fire, re- 
vived. And another “ intelligent person" (every 
one is an intelligent person who has seen some- 
thing that no one else has seen) stated that while 
he was a scboolb^ at Brighton, a great fragment 
of the chalk cliff fell down one stormy winter 
on the beach, and that many people found 
swallows among the rubbish 5 but, adds White, 

I “ on my questioning hun whether lie saw auy of 
those birds hiuiself, to my no small disappomt- 
ment be answered me in the negative, but that 
others assured him they did,” Althougli, there- 
fore, he leaned to the theory of hiding, he is 
forced to confess that he never heard auy such 
, account worth attending to. And with regard 
to the other soft-billed and short-winged birds 
of passage, against the possibility of whose 
migration there seemed to be many difficulties, 
he declares that, “ is to their hiaintg, no man 
pretends to have found any of them in a torjdd 
state in winter.” He himself tested the truth of 
the riieory by digging out the nest of the sand- 
martins irom th^ioles in a bank, and satisfied 
I himself that they were entirely deserted. 

' Morkwickj a conf emporary of White, and who 
I was raUuw disposed fo put ffiith in the hiding 
rds in winter, very candidly reviews the 
nstanoes which have led to that idea. In 
early spring, and aometiaes iiwneffiately 
very cold, tevere weatlier, on its growing 
e warmer, a few swallows sOddeiuy make 
appearance long before the generality of 
are seen. These appearances, he observes, 


certainly favour the opinion of their passing the ' 
winter in a torpid stale, Wt do not absolutely 
prove the fact ; for who ever saw them reviving 
of their own accord from their torpid state, 
without being first brought to the fire, and, as 
it were, forced into life agidh f Soon after which 
revivification they constantly die, This is, indeed, 
the key to any occasional cases of benumbed 
bards which may possibly have been found early 
in the season. Their condition is not a natural 
and physiological one, but an unnatural and 
dangerous one, produced by unwonted cold, from ' 
which the probability is they caimot recover. 

The real state of the case is, that naigrating 
birds ace subject to certain evils arising from 
their instinct, which are of two kinds — one 
met with on their arrival in this country, an- 
other likely to be encountered at the time of 
their departure — one, that in Cwly spring, 
the other in late antnmn. We cannot m the 
present paper indicate the principle of migra- 
tion at any length ; but it will be sufficient to 
remark that the movements of birds being regu- 1 
laled by the seasons, and proximately by the , 
heat of the sun, and both our climate and solar | 
heat being proverbially uncertain and liable to 
variation, the delicate bii-ds, which winter in a I 
warm climate, return to this country only to 
encounter the unseasonable weather, cold, wet, ' 
and it may be frost and snow, which occasion- 
ally make their appearance even in April. To 
such inclement weather they soon succumb, and, 1 
retiring to their roosting-places, become be- 
numbed and thrown into a helpless condition, 
which is only the precursor of their death ; and ^ 
in that condition they may have been sometimes 
found. Or it may oven happen that they have 
arrived in Marcn, or much earlier than the 
usual time, owing to an advanced season in the 
country they have left, when the results would 
be still morb marked. Oocasionolly, the bad 
weather being transitory, tlioy may be little 
seen for a few days after their first appearance, 
when, fine and mild weather returuing, they re- , 
cover themselves, and come out as usual. 

With regard to the accidents of their autumnal ' 

migration, they are of a more limited character, ' 
ana do not aucct the species in the wholesale 
manner of those just alludrd to. Thai it fre- 1 
quently happens that a bird has Irnen seen long ' 
after its companions have quitted their summer 
residence, there can be no doubt. Such a cir- 1 
enmstonoe, indeed, is one of tiioso exceptional I 
cases which prove the rule. Borne deWt of ' 
flight may have prevented it from accompany- ' 
ing the main body, recovering which, it would 
make the attempt to follow them, for the in- 
stinct is strong upon them at that season of the 

J eat ; but we may safely conclude that such a 
ird, if it was forced to remati^ would not be I 
able cither to subsist or to exntt through the 
winter. The swallow proauces two ana even 
more broods dtuiag the seikson, the second 
brood being brought out about the middle jor 
end of August. *a»t if the second brood be re- 
tarded from any cause, or if a third brood be 
hatched late in the season, the impulsetof mi- 
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graiion will not bo stayed by the other great 
impulse, visually so powerful, of love to their 
offspring ; and such late broods are left behittd : 
if they are not matured enough to aocompanj 
their parents. - In these coses, then, the joutig ' 
are pitilessly draerted, and, if very he^lfcss, 
they necessarily and rapidly perish, and theur 
putrid carcases or mouldering skeletons may be 
sometimes found on searching the ne^ in late 
autumn. If, on the other hand, they sure more 
advanced, though not sufficiently hd to under- 
take miration, they, may subms't for. some 
weeks, if the weather remain mild, for food is 
in sufficient hbondance. But ultimately, <if still 
unable to leaye, they succumb, and falt intothe 
torpidity, which is not, as has been imagined, 
their protection during winter, but only the 
first stage of their certain destruction. 


MOTHERS. 


SosiE one has said, that a young mother is 
the most beautiful thing in nature. Why 
qualify it ? Why young? Are not all mothers 
beautiful P Tlie sentimental outside beholder 
may prefer youth Jin the pretty picture ; but 1 
am inclined to tffink that sons and daughters, 
who are most intimately concerned fa the 'mat- 
ter, love and admire their mothers most when 
they arc old. How .suggestive of something 
holy and vencrahlo it is ; when a person talks 
of his "dear old mother.” Away with your 
mincing “mammas,” and “mam-mas” sug- 
^stivc only of a fine lady, who deputes her 
duties to a nurse, a drawing-room maternal 
parent, who is afraid to liandle her offspring for 
fear of spoiling her fine new gown. Give me 
the homely mother, the arms of whose love are 
all embracing, who is beautiful always, whether 
old or young, whether arrayed in satin, or 
modestly habited in bombazine. Though I have 
lately glorified aunts somewhat at the exj^nse 
of mothers, I am not insensible to the supreme 
claims which the latter have upon our love, our 
gratitude, and our respect. There are more 
ways than one of looking at things : and there 
are many aspects of motners which are entirely 
beautiful. ' ' 

Maternal love is a mystery wliich human 
reason can never fathom. It is idtogether aiboye 
reason ; it is a' holy passion, in which all others 
are absorbed and lost. It is a sacred flame on 
the altar of the' heart, which is never quenched. 
Tliat it does not i^uire reason to feed it and 
keep it alive is witnessed, in the instinctive 
matemffi love which pervades ail, animal nature. 
Every qne must have ' instinqtiwy felt the apt- 
ness of the scriptuiSl iUttStiatibn of maternal 
solicitude, wbii^ likens a great love , to a hen, 
which gathers her chickeas her wing. 
The hen’s matcrfii^ eare, lib bdliehi s unsm- 
fish, is a miniatide repliba of Nathra’s gi^ateat 
work. No .doubt, it is :#med da mS, oh ad 
infinitum, until wo want attiierosoOpo tp seo it. 
There are myriads of anxious mothers in a leaf, 
whose destiny is to live for a single day and then 


die for ever ; aa there are millions of anxious | 
mothers in the human family whose span of i 
life is threescore years and ten, with a 'g^ions i 
eternity hing beyond. The mother is the iiain- \ 
spring of all nature, the fountain of all pitre 
love~the first likeness on earth of God himsdf. 
Man did not deserve to have the first entry 
into the garden of Bdeh* Borns, with his gteat ‘ 
sympathetic sohl, seems i6. have felt this when 
ho sang of Dame Nature, 

Her 'prmtJce ban’ ; 

Sbe tried on man, ! 

And then sbe made tbe lasses, 0! t 

It was the only way of explaming the matter ! 
while adhering to the Mosaic history. If I 
were a follower of Dr. Colonso, and ventured 
to interpret these things in iny own way, I 
should say that if the writer iof that history 
had been a woman, sbe would have brought 
Eve on the scene first and devoted a rib to 
Adam ; and if I were a Ercuchman, I should j | 
say, that it was not polite of Adam to take the j . 
pas of a lady. But I am neither, and I will j , 
say none of these things, for I am ; i 

Orthodox, orthodox, ! : 

Wba cam* in wi’ John Knox, | j 

and I will not sound an alarm to my conscience j ' 
with miy “ heretic blast,” whether it coine from 
the “ west” or the south. 1 will not even say ; j 
that ii 

Wh&t is nae sense maun be nonsense. 

The theory that we derive our intellectual : 
ualities from our mothers, while we arc in- ! j 
ebted to our fathers only for our physical ; ! 
attributes, is most agreeable to all the natural , j 
instructs of man. It is so rational a theory i 'l 
that one wonders why those clever old fellows j ; 
the “ancients” did not perceive it. It is upon j i 
this theory that we trace the genius of our ij 
great men to the influence of their mothers, il 
The same theory, taken inversely, would also j ^ 
account for the fact that great men very rarely j ' 
have great sons. . Genius is not hereditary j | 
through the fathers, but through the mothers’. 1 1 
The popular peroeption of this law of nature i| 
finds expression in the oommmi remark that a j 
child is “ the image of his father,” and has the j 
" amiabk disposition of his mother,” or perhaps 
vice versa as to the di^bsition. j 

It is tiot altogether because our mothers are i ; 
of the “ gentler” sex that we fly to them for i 
sympathy instead of to our fathers. It is be- ^ 
cause there is a more intimate relationship j 
between us, because the strings of our nature 
are more in unison ; because wo are more nearly 
flesh of their- flesh, aud blood of tbeir blood. In ; 
the old patriarchal times the ffither -^^^ t^^ j 
principal person, the sole and undivided bead of j 
the faSnily. The mother was a Secondary person 
altogether. One cannot help that the 

mothers of the Old Tostjim^t cnfeupied a some- 
what undignifl^j^itlDp^t^^ family. The I 
state of afiidrs in patijonffial society is mlly cx- j 
plained wbaa ball to mind that the head of j 
the family, vrae generally a “ sad Turk." j 

I 
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It is a fact, which may not be Mnerally known, 
that a remnant of the f>atriaroWl system stiU 
liners in the .midst of the new dispensation 
which inculca^ Jmre and equality. And the 
country (of oonutries in the world) where 
ihis antoceatic paternal j^vemment is to be 
met with is Scotland. In the Catholic countries 
of Europe, the lore and du^ of children centre 
in the mother. In Spain, ttaly, and Germany, , 
and particularly in Erauce, the mother is the 
Riding star of the family. The German mother 
is a sacred idea j the French mother is a poetical 
one. When a Etenchman gets sentimental, he 
never fails to rave about his mother. When he 
goes into battle, he invokes the name of “ms. 
mhre.” When im lies dying on the field, his 
last words are for “ma mere.” When he 
escapes this fate and returns to France, viO' 
torious, his first desire is to embrace “ ma 
mke.” When he gets tipsy— which, to his 
credit, is seldom— he maunders about “ma 
mSre.” Touiours ma mbre 1 The German is 
not so high-flown on the subject, but possibly 
be is more in earnest in his affection. When 
yon meet him abroad in the world, he has 
always pleasant recollections of his “model” to 
impart to yon. How rarely you hear him talk 
about his “fader !” 

As you come north, however, among Celts, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians, the father rises in 
importance and the mother sinks. 1 cannot 
believe that race is the sole cause of this diffe- 
rence in feeling ; for while in Scotland you find 
the father pre-eminent in the affections of the 
children, in Ireland it is the mother who attracts 
the largest shore of attachment. In England 
the mother is of less importance than in France, 
less even than in Ireland. This may be ex- 
plained partly by the difference in religion, 
partly by the laws of succession mid primogeni- 
ture. In the Catholic religion, the material idea 
is quite as sacred as the paternal one, while it 
has the additional attributes of humanity im- 
parted to it The ^mn Mary, with the 
Saviour of the World at her Iweast, is the ever 

I ireseut symbol of maternal origin and maternal 
ove. In Protestant England tills is wanting to 
the great mass of the people ; and Ihe aristocracy, 
who set the fli^on even in social habits, incul- 
cate the idea of inheritance from the father, 
naturally inviting duty, if not love, towards the ' 
male head of the femily. In English aristo- 
cratic Society it matters little — so far as name 
and property ate concerned— who your ‘mother 
is. She may be a wteberwoman or a dancing- 
girl. Tou, the eldest son, are as mnoh a Duke 
and a Montmorency as if your mother had been 
a scion of the noblest h(Ktse in the land. It is 
your father from whom yoa get tdl your glory 
and all your possessions. Sudi is the sub- 
ordination of the sons of the aristocratic classes 
to the paternal idea, that they will even take 
their polities from their fathers, BgaioSt their 
own convictions. In a purely domeii^io way, 
however, the English mother occupies a most 
honourable position. She is loved, resnootod, 
and locked op to, and the usages of society, no 


I less than the dictates of natural reverence, esta- 
bh'sh her claim to the most delicate and chival- 
|jrou3 eonsideraiion. In one department of the 
household she h all supreme. 

This is not quite the caae in Scotland. The 
Scotch father is sternly mtriarohal. The wife 
.is in a great measure subordinate to him even 
in domestic matters. In Enghind and Ireland, 
..and indeed in most other Christian countries, 
the cliildrea take their religion and their piety 
from their mothers ; iu Scotland they take them 
firom their fathers. This is chiefly to he observed 
among the middle and lower classes. You will 
find many Scotch householdB in the rural dis- 
trict^ where the father is a sort of potentate in 
his house. He has the best room, the best 
chair, the best knife and fork, Ate silver spoon. 
The tit-bHs md the luxuries are reserved for 
him. His wife speaks of him with awe and 
reverence,. and calls him “Mister,” even to her' 
own relations. W'^lien this majestic father ex- 
presses his views, his wife sits mum, never 
daring to put in a word. If he be given to 
religion, he will have his way in that ; if he be 
given to whisky-toddy, ho will have his way iu 
that also. He will decide the doctrine of pre- 
destination, and equally determine for himself 
how many tumblers are good for him after 
dinner. Education, I fancy, is at the bottom 
of this Scotch singularity. The men are better 
educated than the women. Intellectnally they 
are not companions for each other. The result 
of this state of things is, that the children “ take 
to” the father rather than to the mother. You 
will. mely see a Scotch boy kissiug his mother ; 
yet it is common to see him caressing liis 
father. 1 believe that, if a Scotch father and 
mother were to come out from their home to 
seek fortune elsewhere, and one were to turn to 
the right and the other to the left, the children 
woulcb in most cases, follow the father. In 
Ireland and France, I believe they would follow 
the mother. In England, probably some would 
follow the father and soDte the mother. But 
the infinenoe in each case would be different. 
Yet in all Christian countries the primary idea 
of a mother is one that instinctively associates 
itself with love and tenderness and sympathy. 
However important the fathek may make him- 
self,, there are matters whlbh he cannot assist 
us in. We may oonsplt him on the affairs 
of life and the world, but it is to the mother 
tWt we go for advice, sympathy, and consola- 
tion in the affairs of the heart and the sensi- 
l^ties. It is on her bosom that we pillow 
the weary head, into her ear that we pour 
the tale of our .soul’s woe, from her lips that 
we hear the sweet 'spoken words of comfort and 
consolation. 

And how Ut^ oah we retdch to her for all 
her patience ^with ns, all bar care* aU her love 
for us. When we are young nnfiwg)^ birds in 
the nest, we ding doBe^to bm, takisg herwarm 
breast and hm: prqteoting wmgs as our birth- 
right-^as yetnneottieions of our debt of grati- 
tude. And when om-fcd!bors grow, we flyaway 
and leave her— fly away to build aests^of our 
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own. We pass from one care to another* aevmr 
sharing it, out always the objects of it. 

When we consider what the life of a mother 
is from first to last, we^ould.leam to be pate* 
ful, and strive to show oar gratitude. It seems' ; 
almost a hard doctrine that a man should leave 
his mother and deave to his wife. As a matter j 
of social polity, it may be necessary that he j 
should do SO; out in purity and sacredness, no 
love can exceed that which a man feels for his 
mother. No other love should be allowed to 
interfere with this. It is the lotre of . Heaven 
itself. 

When we reflect upon what mothers have to 
endure, we may allow that novelists are right in 
making the cniminatin^ point of happiness the 
marriage of their heroines. After that- their 
trouble begins. Man, in bis self-importance, 
has applied the proverb to himself ; but it sbonld 
l)e,«“ When a woman marries her trouble begins.” 
It is she who feels the needles and pins of life. 
M:in it is, rather, who sharpens their points. 
Woman’s is a subjective life from first to last. 
No man knows what a woman suffers in bearing 
and bringing up a family of children. Only 
Heaven knows— Heaven which has endowed 
her with that wondrons love which redeems her 
existence from being an intolerable slavery. 
And when the task is done, and the children 
have gone forth into the world, how bard it is 
to be left alone \vith a “full, heart— with love 
still warm and sympathy still unexhausted. Ah 
mo ! ah me ! my heart bleeds when I think of 
the widowed mother wafting her loving thoughts 
across the seas upon the wings of siglis, nursing 
us again in thought, fondling us once more in 
the arms of her imagination. This is the 
mother’s fate often ; the father’s seldom. The 
father, when he becomes a widower, is never too 
old to begin liis life all over again. The mother, 
in most cases, holds the old love too sacred to 
])olluto it with another. She is content to live 
upon 1 ho memories of the past— to wait patiently 
until God calls her to that land, where the love 
of the mother is known, though there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marria^. 

CHINISE THOUGHTS. 

Next to Cpiffiieias stands Mmicius, in the 
estimation of the Chinese. Like Confucius, he 
was a great traveller, and visited many of the 
slates adjacent to and dependent upon China. 
He was generally aepompanied by bis disciples. 
Bemusat says that his style, though less con- 
cise and elevated than that <if “ the prince of 
letters,” is equally noble, and mcae adorned and 
elegant. His eonversations have more variety 
than is to be foiu^ in tlm, ^Ophthegms ana 
maxims of Gonfuciiu — ^who is always grave and 
sometimes austere. He rai^s virtue into ideal 
regions, and repOkes vice with cold indignatioD. 
Mencius, With an equal love of virtue, sp^iks of 
vice with more of scorn than of horror; he 
reasons with it, even seeks to make it ridiculous. 
He has a sort of a Socrtiic irony. He ventures j 


to utter the boldest and bitterest truths to 
princes granges who sought his laudation. 
Ho exhibits uotbing of Orieutal servitily. He 
is rather Diogenes than Aristippus, but with 
more of sagacity and decorum ; be is always in- 
spired by seal for the public good. 'KTtra p t « 
from ha writings are to be found iu the second 
volume of the Melanges Asiatiques, and some 
of them will smve to iUtmtrate his merits, and 
at the same time the highest reach of wisdom 
in the thoughts of the Chinese. 

! “If you will have robes of silk, you must plant 
the mulberry-tree.” A Chinese proverb prettily 
says, “A splendid garment is in the leaf of the 
mulberry.” Mencius thus reproved a prince: 
“What avails it that your kitchen overflows 
with food, and that your stables are filled with 
fat horses, if your people are pale with hunger, 
and their famished corpses cover your fields r” 

" As water subdues fire, the humane prin- 
ciple subdues the non-humane. But if a man 
threw without effect a cup of water to extin- 
guish chariots filled with burning wood, can be 
say, ‘Water will not subdue fire?’ The 
humane must not bring feebleness to the rescue 
of those who suffer. Humanity must, therefore, 
not be weak, but energetic.” 

“Gold is heavier than feathers. Is a cart- 
load of feathers, therefore, weightier than a 
button of gold ?” 

Mencius thus describes the habits of his day : 
“In the spring-time the emperor visits the 
labourers who prepare the soil, and assists 
those who are in want. In autumn he visits 
the harvesters who gather in the fruits, and 
aids those who have not a sufficiency.” 

“When the emperor entered the boundaries of 
bis (vassal) princes, if be found the load free 
from weeds, if the fields were well cultivated, if 
the old were provided for from the public re- 
venues, if the sages were honoured, if the most 
distinguished were called to public employments, 
he rewarded the prince by an extension of his 
domains. 

“ But if he found none of these things, he 
punished the (vassal) princes. If they failed to 
pay their visit of homage, and to produce their 
accounts and tribute, he lowered them one de- 
gree in dignity ; if they failed twice, he di- 
minished the extent of their territory; if thrice, 
he sent six military bodies, who removed them 
from their government. 

“The federal compact was proclaimed by tlie 
highest of the vassal princes, in the presence of 
the rest. The victim was tied to the sacrificial 
altar ; the book containing the compact was 
placed upon the victim. These were the de- 
crees : 

« 1. Let the children wlio are wanting in filial 
piety be put to death. Dgirfye not the legiti- 
mate son of hjs inheritance to give it to another. 
Make not a wife of your poBcubinc. 

“ 2. Honour tliB sages. -Give recompenses to 
the meti of ttdfitit and genius. Bring forward 
I virtuous men. 
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“ 3. Respect the aged. Gberish little children. 
Re hospitable to gaeats ^nd trav^Uers. 

“A Let theL^b^thaTend hereditary cha^^ 
or niagisttad^,):|^ miot. different (inconsistent) 
funotiohs be;i|npQM tipon the,^ In 

seleoi^ pnhlib -(iffioers, let mexit atone deter- 
mine |bar choice^ -I^t not the administrators 
of cities be put to death by ydur arWtrary an- 
thpiity. ' V, 

5. Iiet there be; no dirtJieaps in yonr fields 
(i.e. waste no manure). Prevent not the sale 
transfer) of tiie fruits of the earth (free trade). 
Confer no principality without imperial au- 
thority. 

' “ After the compact, the principal vassal 

prince said, * You who with me have bound 
yourselves by this treaty* sanctioned by all, 
carry each with you sentiments of concord nnd 
harmony.’” . 

“Seek and, yon will find; neglect anything, 
you will lose everything ; but we must seet what 
is to be found within (our grasp), for we shall 
not find what we seek if we seek what is beyond 
(our reach).” 

“ If your lessons are listened to, preserve 
I your ’serenity ; if they arc not listened to, pre- 
1 serve your serenity, for if you know your truth- 
j fulness, wby should you not be serene ?” 

i “ The (intellectual) nature of the superior 
j [ man is fixed and immutable, not augmented by 
: ; a wide sphere of action, not diminished by 
I ! poverty and nakedness.” 

!| “If with five acres you cultivate the mul- 
j j berry-tree, if your women raise silkworms, your, 
1 1 old men may be clad in silken garments ; with 
! I five fowls and two sons, aud watching the 
seasons, yonr old men will have food. One 
labouring man will suffice for eight months.” 

j “He who looks upon the ocean thinks little of 
! streams and rivers. He who has passed the 

E ortal of the saints (who has been instructed 
y the s.'iges), will not value highly the teach- 
I j ings of ordinary men.” 

j “ Yang thinks only of himself ; he would not 
j pull a hair out of his head for the public good. 
“Sue loves everybody; he would hia 
head to the dustif by so doing he could render 
any benefit to the emperor.” 

Menoius quotes with b^ praise the “man 
of eminent virtue” the Emperor Yaou, who 
said to liis bldtber, “ Go, comfort ye the people, 
i; gather them arornid you; correct them, assist 
ii them, teach them to be prosperous, encourage 
i i them % their own imnulses to return to good- 
j ness. Shower upon taem m^y ben^ts." 

j It was of Yaou that Confmaius said, "What 
i is so great as -Heaven ? tl^o but Ykou ever re- 
j sembled its . •greatness P” . . . v , ' 

“ Sages /have been kno«n to; the 

manners of barbarians, but a sage: 
comfided to barbarism by barbarians/* , ' 

! •?To dwell habitually in tbcigreat dpmfele of 
1 humanity, to sit coustantly m the becoming 
! seat (i.e. to be observant of the appropriate 


ccremohies), to walk in the broad pathway (i.e. 
to obey the great mosral rules), to spread among 
the people the harvests .of your own good for- 
tune* and if good fortaine llEiil you, to confer all 
the benefits at yourdispobal, tobe incorruptible 
by riches, impassible under' poverty and humi- 
liation, to show no fear in the presence of danger 
sindof an arined force, this is to be a great 
naan.” 

The prime minister of the kingdom of Sung 
consulted I^encins, and told him that being 
convinced of the Digressive character of a tax 
that bore heavily upon the people, he thought 
he should diminish it, and at the end of the 
yearaboUsh it altogether; Mencius answered, 

“ There was a man who "was accustomed to 
steal every day the poultry of his neighbours, 
and was reproaclied for his dishoiiestj, ‘ Well,’ 
he answered, * I will amend little by littiq, I 
will ouly steal one fowl a mouth for a year to 
come, and then I will abstain altogether.’ N o,” 
said Mencius, “no, when you know that what 
you do is unjust, cease at once to do it. Why 
wait a year ?” 

"Men talk idly about empii'e, nation, family. ' 
The foundation of the empire is in the nation, i 
of the nation in the family, of the family in the j 
individual; in fine, government is founded on ■ 
the people, the people on the family, the family I 
on its chief.” | 

“ Win a people and the empire is won ; win 
their hearts and their affections, and you win the | 
people; you win tiieir hearts by meeting their I 
wishes, by providing for. their wants, and im- i 
posing upon them nothbg that they detest.” 

“As the fish, hurries away from the otter to 
the protection of the deep waters, as the little 
bird flies to the tliick forest from the Lawk, so 
do subjects fly from wicked kings.” 

“ You cannot reason with the passionate, you 
cannot act with the feeble or the capricious.” 

“ Sure and sincere truth is heaven’s pathway ; 
to meditate on truth in order to practise it is 
to discover the pathway and the duty of man.” 

“ No man who has been consistently true aud 
sincere has failed to win the eonfidence aud 
favour of other men. Nc^ah in whom truth 
and sincerity have been wanting has ever long 
possessed their confidence and lavour.” 

“ The good mata needs not impose on himself 
the obligation of truthful worife ](truth being 
natural to him), he needs no special resolution 
(m a particular case), foe equity and justice are 
his habitual guides.” 

"The beiicvolmit man loves mankind; the 
courteous man reqpects them. He who loks 
men will be loved by them; lie who respects 
men wiU be rMpected by them/* ■ 

. “If I trimted mdelyi let me examine into 
the cau^, and if i canapi discover any sort of 
improprietj'in my own^obnduet, I inay disregard 
the rodenesa* and consider him who displays it 
as no better than a htute* and why should the 
conduct of a brute disturb me f” * 
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The kins cliao^ colour trlieB liC beard thcdc 
words, aud Mencias added : "^Qie kiiiff must 
not deem my extkaordinttty. If the king 
interrogate hie ka^ect^ bis subject dares say 
notblag wbiob is to right and truth,” 

Pnoe jbe said to lae brmoe ; ” If a man were 
commanded to ciain^ off a great mountain end 
fliug it into the sea, be mi^t welt answer, *1 
oaimbt do this but if he were told to tear away 
the branch of a you^ tree, and replied, ‘ I can- 
not,’ he would exhibit indisposition, but not im- 
potence. Now a monarch who governs amiss 
should not compare himself to the man_ who is 
expected to throw the big mountfdu into the 
ocean, but to one who refiises to pluck the 
branch from the tree.” 

Again he told his sovereign: “There was 
little substantial glory in splendid repasts or 
in costly robes, m crowds of vassals, or in 
military renown ; but in good government, in 
the choice <Qf virtuous ministers, in the en- 
couragement of the labourers in the field, and 
the artisan in the workshop, int^ courtesies to 
foreign guests, in the pure administration of jus- 
tice, m the cducaiiou of the people, and in the 
strengthening of all the social and domestic re- 
lations.” 

Again he said: “The love of music is be- 
coming, of the chase is blameless, but he is the 
best ruler who enables his people to participate 
in his pleasures. If the prince rejoice in the 
joys of Jiis people, the people will rejoice in his 
joy. If he be saddened adth their sadness, they 
will be sad when he is sad; and if he rejoice 
with everybody, everybody will rqoice with 
him.” 

In a conversatiem withMencius, Eaou-tze said : 
“ The nature of man resembles running water, 
turn it towards the east it runs towards the 
east, turn it towards the west it runs towards 
the west. Man’s nature does not distingu^h 
good from evil, any more than the water distin- 
guishes the east from the west,” 

Mencius; "True! the water does not distin- 
guish the east from the west, but can it not dis- 
tinguish height from depth F Man’s nature is 
naturally good, as the water runs naturalfy 
downward. There is no man who is not natu- 
rally good, as there is no water that does not 
naturally descend. 

“But if you stop the course of the water 
you may m^ it mount above your forehead, 
rlace obstatde^ in its way, it will flow back to 
its source, nay, you may, carry it over a mouiir 
tain. But is tJiis the, nature ot the waters P No ! 
it is constraint. 

“And 80 men may be constrained to evil, this 
their nature permits. 

“Man’s natocal tendency is good. 

Our nature k good. If we commit vifflousacts, 
it is not because the faculty (of dogig jKwd) k 
wanting. All men have the, feelings oF^rcy 
and pity, tdl the sense of shtune and'liatamd of 
vice. AJl have the sentiments of deferehoei and 
respect, all the sense of prake.and blame. 

“ The sentiment of mercy and pity k hu- 
manity, that of shame and hatred of vice k 


equity, that of defereuoeand respect is urbanity, 
that of approbation: and blame is wisdom. Hu- 
manity, equityi urbanity, and wisdom are not of 
outward growth, they are in ns and from within 
US, thouj^ we do imt think of' this.” 

“If,” says Mencius, “in abundant years good 
actions predominate; if in sterile years evil 
actions, it k not that man’s nature is different, 
but that passion has attacked and submerged 
the heart and led it away to evil.” 

“The passions which cause man to abandon 
the noble sentiments of the heart arc like the 
axe and the scythe, wMch cut down the beau- 
tiful vegetation of the mountain.” 

“Princes have their precious possessions, 
their territory, their people, and a good admi- 
nistration. Those who consider pearls and 
precious stones as their treasures u'ill be over- 
taken by calamity.” 

“All men have the sense of commiseration. 
To extend it to all pain and suffering is huma- 
nity. All men have the sentiment of what is 
not right to be done. To extend this to all they 
do is equity.” 

“ Simple words of sound sense are the best.” 

“Men abandon their own fields to remove 
tares from the fields of other men.” 

“ When pulse and com are as plentiful as fire 
and water, what sliould prevent the people from 
being virtuous f ” 

"While you listen to a man’s words, watch 
the movement of hk eyes, and you will pene- 
trate hk disguises.” 

“ Being without blame, he went forth to be 
executed.”*’ 

“Diffuse knowledge, interchange employ- 
ments, so that the denciencies of some may be 
filled up by the superfluities of others.” 

: “ Sacrifice not in an unclean vessel.” 

“ A beggar will not value what k trampled 
on.” 

“The courage of the impetuous is far less 
virtuous than the courage of the thoughtful.” 


* Self-sacriflce foT'the ben^t of one’s family or 
country, is beld in China to be a merit uf the 
highest order. In cases where substitution is 
^owed, there is no difficulty in finding an innocent 
inau toi be executed, who sells himself for about a 
hundred oonoes of silver (801; to 401.), and so jtro- 
vidM'for his widow and family. I knew of a case 
in which a distii^ishad literaiy graduate wrote a 
petition, to tlio emperor representing the griemnoes 
of hk people who were in a state of insurrection. 
The grievances were acknowledged and redressed, 
but their eloquent exponent delivered himself over 
to the Mandarins to be dealt with as the authorities 
should deem fit The nails were hrom Ills 
fingers as w ponkbsaent for bartng; written Uie 
petition, and he was ordered, for'execution, lutd was 
decapitateiL Atemple was built in his honour, et 
pennon was awarded by the peeple to his famdly, 
and everybody seemed satisfied that' everything 
right and proper was done on the occasion.* 
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“AU men hftve in them the sentiments of 
cotnpasskm and ^jpa%. In a crowd that 
should see a ohiul tailu:^ into a well, there 
would not be one who would not feel few. and : 
pity.” 

“Nothing is nobler than to afford to others 
the means of exercising their virtues.” 

" Markets were established to enable men to 
exchange what they possessed for what they did 
not possess. He was a wortUess man who first 
levied taxes upon this interehange.” 


HOlBT-HOEfiES. 

Is there anyone among us who does not keep 
a hobby-horse ? — ^to whom the pleasure of parad- 
ing a favourite toy, material or intellectual, is 
unknown? If there is 1 should like to see the 
man, as a curiosity not equalled even by a living 
speeimen of the dodo, or a yearling ichthyosaurus 
making its firat clumsy essays towards nm- 

E hibious perfection. But I do not believe in 
im, and will not allow that a being absolutely 
hobby-horseless exists ; that there lives the man 
or woman whose days pass away without the 
indulgence of a toy, or the dandling of a doll. 
No, we may be sure that, whether we confess 
it or deny it, we all have our particular beast 
at home, our dapple or our roan, onr black, our 
cheaiid^ our monse^jolonr, or our bay, capering 
somewhere about the establishment, though we 
all choose different keeping-places, and have 
idiosyncrasies in the matter . of airing-grounds. 
Some of us, for instance, keep our hob%-horse ' 
under lode and key, in the closet opposite to 
that wherein^ the family skeleton lives^ taking 
him out to air oocasioi^y— privately and' snr'- 
reptitionsly as it were — and under close disuse, 
so that he may pass for a dog or a snoep, 
perhaps for a wolf or a lien ; for somethitig; nse* 
fal and to be encouraged, or for something 
dangerous and to be put down; but in no wise 
to be discovered as a hobby-horse witli two 
false legs and a ewe neck stuffed artistically, 
good only as a plaything and pastime. Others, 
on the contrajy, have liim in the court-yard, 
caracolling about the premises without the least 
attempt at concealment; the first thing seen 
by a stranger, the last by a guest ; the whde 
domain given up to hobby-horsemanship, and 
the whole world his pasture-ground. And 
others again show him warily to private friends; 
just the tip of his nose snuffing the morning 
air, or the end of his tail whisking off the flies 
from his housings j but honestly, u warily, con- 
fessing him for :wfaat he is, and not masking him 
in pasteboaird vinors sheepish 6r leonine, and 
making be&ve that his entertainment means ! 
saorifide or erwadefor the world at large. This I 
kmd air biini in home-paddooks weU defended, I 
with only a chosen few to see the funj and cry 
bravo ! at the proper moment. Too hon«jt to 
dSny thatiheir hobby is j ust a hobby and nothing 
more, they yet are sensitive as to the ridicule 
the poor beast may get; and so they keep him 


to close quarters and private aiiing-^unds, and 
put plenty of water into his soup. Bitt whether 
close or open, confessed or dmiied, waliled pad- 
docks or public thoroughfares, we all do k^p 

hobhydiorse if not horses, and all do feed 
Supreme delight when we get inside the trap- 
pi^s, and display our hotsemaasbip to frie^ 
and not impartial judges. 

One of the most charming bits of hobby- 
horsemanship on record was that of my Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim, wdien they besieged 
forts and cities in the back garden, and fought 
out extinct battles, with different issues, on the 
tablccbth. They were of the iilass which keeps 
its hobby-horses undisguised, and is not ashamed 
of its stable — is indeed rather proud of it than 
otherwise, and gmitly solicitous for all friends 
to witness the dexterity of, its manbge, and the 
ease with which it can take flying leaps and 
clear all manner of ilve-barred gates. The world 
would be somewhat the gainer if all hobby- 
horses were of the same innocency of com- 
plexion as that of my Uncle Toby and Cor- 
poral Trim, and if nothing more vicious or ag- 
gressive ever stood on its hind l^s and made 
sn^s at the passers-by. 

Louis the Sixteenth of France — luckless 
Lonis !— had his hobby-horse stalled in a black- 
smith’s shop, and was never so haj^y as when 
filing at locKS and keys, and dabbling his royal 
fingers in sweet-oil and !^oklcad ; while Danton 
and itobespierre, Marat and Saint-Just, were 
sketching out their grim hobby in garrets and 
court-yards, in a sliort time to hammer him oat 
of the wood and iron of the guillotine, cemented 
with the tears and blood of the best in France. 
Charles the Fifth of Spain had his swinging to 
innumerable peudnlums — trying to make time- 
pieces synchronous, with the distracting results 
usually allotted to the wonld-be regulators of 
circumstance and the meddlers vrith undis- 
covered laws. And all tlirough histoiy we find 
the footprints of various hobbies which the 
great ones of the earth bestrode and made to 
dance upon higli places. Sometimes they were of 
rather fiercer asimot and rougher manners than 
was quite agreeable to the beholders ; as Nero’s 
for one example; Procrustes* for another; 
Gessler’s hobby done up in an. old hat for a 
third; the Duke d’Alva, bestriding one cut out 
of the same blodc as Charles the Fiftli’s but 
with different garniture imd bloodier pasturage^ 
trying to make souls uniform instead of time- 
pieces synchronous, for a fourth ; while Cathe- 
rine de Mddicis, the Marchioness de BrinvilJicrs, 
the Borgias, and the Thugs, are a qua^et taken 
at random from among the thick-coming memo- 
ries of hobby-horses lustorioal. Our own “ far- 
mer George*’ had one of a peaceful and bucolic 
order ; which is more thaii cast be said of the 
hobbies owned by Garlyle\feyourite Fritz and 
Fritz’s papa, by that slovenly edd witch-finder 
King James, by Tippob Sahib, or, in later days, 
by the Naua. But: the Bastegn hobbies gene- 
rally are of tlm .tigerish order; though it is not 
for us to cast, stones at ohr neighbour’s stable 
windows, when oar own reveal such ugly brutes 
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tied up by the head aad.^ to the steps Of the ^ 
impenal throne.. 

Many ace the ht^^Shorses of men— passing 
away from histpti^d going now into private 
pastures to< i^Nib^^’Whait tOTs and pk^thijto 
arc attached to domestic and personal estabtisu- 
ments. One man has the hobpy-horse of fishing. 
He trill sit on a rock the whole day through, get* 
tingsunburnt and blistered, throwing a minnow 
at the end of a line into the water ana watching 
the race bobbing underneath of a fiOat, or wlup- 
ping a stream with an artificial fly, and getting 
a wet jacket for the pleasure 6i a handful of 
trout weighing ounce and a fraction ^ob. 
Another man we^s out his strength and his 
buckskins in the saddle, and thinks life not 
worth having without a fox scouring across the 
country and a pack of hounds in fuir cry after 
him. A third bangs his hobby-horse about with 
old masters, with which the first requisite is 
faith and the desideratum a picture-cleaner. 
He has a Rembrandt as black as soot and 
utterly imposuble to decipber, which he values 
next thing to his life, but about which Wardour- 
street could tell some queer tales if it chose ; 
he has a Jordaens loaded with fleshy fruit not 
half so good as Lance's, and dotted about 
with flowers as fleshy as the fruit which Miss 
Mutrie would be ashamed to own ; vet his Jor- 
daens comes only second to his Rembrandt, 
though a trifle more authentic. Then he has 
an ugly bit of ugly life fay Jan Steen, also nn- 
approachable; and an olive-green lanracape by 
Berghem, for which in his estimation a king’s 
crown would not be too mnoh to pay ; all of 
which pieces of canvas make the garniture of 
his hobby, wber^f he cannot be sufBoiently 
proud or appreciative. This was dear old 
Savage Landoris hobby ; as was the possession 
of rare books and Spanish manmeripts that of 
I Southey. Another man Las his hobby of pictures 
certUinlyybutpictnres of all ages and bothkinds — 

I modem and ancient — ‘‘my collection, sir,” as if 
! his copies of La Cenci and La Scggiola, and his 
i originals by Brown and Smith, represented the 
I last results of civilisation and the extremest 
I point of human knowledge. However, these are 
i innocent hobbies, if a little wearisome to Us the 
j spectators by the monotony of their caperings. 

I Another man drives his hobby into the 
fields and hedges and makes it browse on 
ferns fuid wild flowers — botany in the con- 
crete ; parading bis Wardian case, or Ids hottus 
sicens, or his bpen-nir feme:^ with the latest 
varieties which need a magniiying-giass to see 
how they are varieties at all, or his newly dis- 
covered species of stiit^ng-nettle, as the finest 
j and most ueautiful of tn» hobbies cherished by 
! man — as, indeed, the bhiy hobby Worth dandling, 

I and almost the only'pbject in life worth living ; 
I for. Another has his stuck all about with but- 
ffflics’ uungs and beetles’ backs; another 
othei his with leathers; another wilJi,Kbms; 
ther with skins of foreign beasts ; aha a few 
itC theirs to the raising of monstat rhubarb 
hiagnifioent cabbages— to roses as h% as 
nies, and to strawberries as fat os plums. 


Any of these are better than the hobby of 
! grand friends whiefa afUcts certain people— the 
t ‘‘ my lord?’ and "iiiy l^y,’^ and “ the eminent 
Mr. ihis,” and , ‘‘^he’ eelebrated Mrs. That,” 
whose names are hung like bells round the col- 
lar of the hobby, making a fine jingling and a 
tinkling in the ears of the grosser multitude. 
This is not at all an unoommon hobby, but one 
of which il is no ill nature to say, that the sooner 
it is cut up into fireutood whenever found caper- 
ing and brayii^, the better for all rational in- 
dividuals withm carrot and eyeshot. Moral 
philosophy makes also a hobby of formidable 
dimensions, and with a collar of jangling bells 
heralding its approach, of gtaver tones and 
heavier metal than those which tell the world 
that we axe snobs and patronised by swells. So 
does physiology; so does phrenology; so do, in- 
deed, all the ’ologies when used as bobbies and 
not as carriers — as playthings wherewith to 
amuse a vacant hour, and not as cart-horses for 
plougbitig up the stiff loam and preparing good 
ground for the reception of fertile seed. Per- 
haps of these phrenology, as a hobby, is the 
biggest bore of all, and the most irritating ; ex- 
citing in one an ardent desire to knock the 
rider down— the organ of combativeness being, 
as a rale, pretty well developed behind most 
Anglo-Saxon ears, and its manner of action law- 
fully demonstrable to men riding their phreno- 
logical hobby over one’s own skull. One of the 
greatest bores 1 know, or ever wish to see, is a 
man who is always astride a phrenological hobby, 
and to whom the most subtle and complex work- 
ings of character are so many cut and dried 
manifestations of organs with no more mysteiy 
about them and no more wonder, than that a 
I thread ierked across a loom should present it- 
I self in the result as so much cloth, with or with- 
out pattern according to the cards. It may be 
so ; but to those who are not phrenologists this 
exposition of the genesis of character is hut a 
cold study and a comfortless side-blow of Pate. 

Their health is . a grand hobby with some 
people ; or rather their belief in their diseased 
and unhealthy condition, and their proximity to 
and fitness for “the bourne whence,” &c. I 
know certain people, who, if they were sad- i 
denly translated to a state of health so robust j 
and vigorous that even they themselves coiUd j 
not possibly bemoan their ^mtoted state, would | 
have positively nothing to" So, nothing to talk i 
of, and not the ghost of a hobby to ride. These 
hobl^-riders are terrible companions, even to 
doctors accustomed to the hospital and the 
“ theatre but to the uninitiated, who speak 
of symptoms and ailments with a lowered voice 
and the undefinablc accent belonging to a for- 
bidden subject, they are appamag; habit in- 
duoing a familiarity with painful wabjects (re- 
volting would be a better term), from which we 
who are exempt shrink in dismay. And the funny 
part of the matter is, that the more horrible the 
disease, and the more distressing the syinptoms, 
the prouder they are of their hobby ; the nighdr 
the capers they make him out, aUd the louder 
his ncighmgs and his brayings ; distinction, in 
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fact, being the foremoat passion of the human 
mind, so when we cannot bQ distinguished 
for wit, beautjr, wealth, or renown, we grasj^ 
even at the pitiful decoration of monstrous dis> 
ease — ^that being bettor than the dead level of 
an undistinguishable likeness with the Tolgar 
crowd. 

Another hobby of a kind akin is our own 
woeful sorrow. Heaven help us ! we have all 
of us material enough to mi^e that hobby from 
mane to tail, if we have a iinind, though we may 
not all desire such public riding ^ what some 
of us delight in. The black housings of death, 
the tattered ones of poverty, the tear-laden of 
disappointment, tire flame-colonred of domestic 
strife, the crushed and crnmpled of oppression 
and injustice — who is without one or other, 
and some with all at once, and more to the 
back of them — shut up in the closet with the ! 
skeleton, and able to be made into the trap- 
pings for a hobby at a moment’s notice, if so 
wilfing? Women are, for the most part, the 
riders of this bobby — men not often breaking 
down the home fence to show off the family 
skeleton in the court-yard, pranked out as a 
hobby, and ridden about the roads for the whole 
outside world to see. But women, to whom 
concealment is a thing abhorrent from Fatima’s 
time and before, build up a hobby out of the 
dry bones ; and when they do so, they are 
second in unpleasantness only to those who 
dandle theu' diseases like pet dolls, and drag you 
through a pathological mnseum every time you 
spend half an hour in their company. For 
sorrows make up the pathology of the soul; | 
and suffering is a disease, whether of the mind 
or the body:. 

Another hobby capers about with a pill-box 
at the saddle-bow aud black draughts in the 
holsters, where the pistols of fighting men should 
be. Fortunately for mankind, many of this sort 
(also generally wonlen) have of late years taken 
to Hahnemann and infinitesimals, so that they 
are not likely to do the amount of grave mischief 
common iu the days when men and women were 
prescribed for lik'e horses, and little children 
underwent the treatment which would now be 
considered too severe for a Life Guardsman. 
Else, if not bomceopathic, they are great patrons 
of patented medicines, and nave always some 
wonderful salve or pill on bond, able to heal all ; 
sores and to cure all disorders. This is a useful 
hobby enough if hold with a tight rein and 
given bat scanty housings; also if pastured 
among the poor, to whom a doctor’s bill would 
be destruction, and self-management worse de- 
struction still; else, if suffered to go caraooliing 
about unchecked, and with a generous profusion 
of silver trappings, it is one of the runaway 
nuisances of the nobby genus to be caught bold 
of aud tethered in the pound the soonest and 
most r^iorons possible. 

Akin to this, in a far away sense, is that pro- 
voking creation which goes about the world put- 
ting things to rights. Some people think that 
they Imve a mission to set their neighbours’ 
houses straight; that they were bom to sweep 


souls clean with their own moral brooms ; and 
that whatever they think to tegObd and wise — 
wliat special Nnmbo Jumbo they yow to be 
Apollo _ and Jove in one, is so aosidutely, let 
who wUl' hold opinions divcripuff- These, are 
the people who, while hotly combating for 
truth and its righteous absolutism, change ilmir 
creed twenty times in their lives, yet who are 

{ lassionate and perhaps intolerant prosely Users 
or each and all in turn, learning nothing by ex- 
perience, Sind learning self-diiBdencc least of all ; 
yet so passionate and so intolerant that they will 
denounce the wilful blindness of even their own 
formerdisciples, who have remained faithful to the 
special hobby to whose tail they were the means 
of attachbg them. These are the people who 
take up every superstition and every delusion » 
it appears, and who alwa^ go ^yond their 
master, ont-HerodingHeroa, moreLutheran than 
Luttier, and Calvimstio beyond Calvin; they 
form the pabulum on which each new craze feeds, 
and diange their hobbies as often as new delu- 
sions arise. But they keep faithful to one — their 
hobby in chief, and the bell-wether of the rest 
— namely, reforming and converting every mise- 
rable inaividoal for ill lack fallen within their 
sphere ; attemptmg to clothe all in the special 
livery adopted at the moment, and signing them 
to the creed which is to be the regeneration of 
the world. They are a well-meaning sef, these 
hobby-riders ; but truth, if not politeness, com- 
pels me to assign them to the region of illimi- 
table bores; aud were 1 compelled to make a 
choice — ^from which the kind fates defend me ! 
— I would rather accept the quack medicines 
than the quack faiths, and would prefer to 
swallow strange pills by the hundred than new 
faiths by the score. The riders of the bobby 
ticketed Moral Physic, have bad a fine field in 
that Salt Lake city we have all heard some- 
thing about ; also iu certain other cities nearer 
home, where the banner of new lights has been 
unfurled for crazy fools to gather under its 
folds. 

A hobby-horse made after the pattern of a 
will-o’-tbe-wisp, jumping here ana there and 
everywhere, caiiering up aud down over every 
kind of pasture, even over places usually held 
sacred, and sometimes running down hill with 
the bit between bis teeth masterless, is the 
hobby-horse of the punster. I know a man with 
whom the habit is so inveterate, the hobby so 
domesticated, that he would pan at the funeral 
of his own mother, aud find occasions for flashes 
of wit on the most sorrowful event of his or any 
other person’s life. It is not that he is heart- 
less — on the contraty, ho is a warm-hearted, 
genial fellow— hut that he has ridden his hobby 
for so long he cannot dismount now; hobbies 
having a certain power of adhesion when one 
has been long inside the hooungs. It is an 
irritating kina of hobby, and plagues one as 
much as the buzzing of a fly, or the shrill piping 
of a gnat, or anythi^ else that is restless, pur- 
poseless, and intifusive. Fw the punning hobby 
IS never still. Go where; you will, or do what 
you will— 'Chont psalms, sob threnodies, make 
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battle speeches or lore -songs, whatever the 
work in hand-~gravei, earnest, tender, moaruful, 
no matter what’-^tite f nixaing hobby thrusts his 
snub nose into ^or fsoe and neighs out a jingle 
that soattera ni .^nr ihrods of thought or 
stmtehes hhe broken oObwebs to the 

wind, let on occesjons this is a merry hobby 
enoo^ and one to he pstted and fed with sweet 
food libendly ; umi when sidden by - such men 
as Sydney emiUl, Ingoldsby, Boon, Hook, or 
Jerrold, B worth a golden field for pasturage. 
But in general it is a hobby with impertinent 
proolivities, and to be ridden warBy, and with a 
rein well gathered up in hand. 

Politics is a graver-visaged hobby and often 
ends in a game at thumps more vigorous than 
pleasant--~a hobby to be a little afraid of, and 
not ride openly in an caaemy^s camp, nor aggres- 
sively anywhere. Of kte days we have; had 
many such of fmromons aspect enough and even 
now there are eaxaooUiugs in drawing-rooms, 
with the irrepressibb negro holding ow bridle- 
rein, and the representatives of state nghts the 
other, whieh make a stir and a pother little 
suited to the ordinary character of those locali- 
ties. Criticism too is much ridden by certain 
men, who expect that all the world shall bow its 
thousand necks for thdr hobby to caper over at 
its pleasure, and who carve the wooden legs 
into foeptres, which every human mind must 
recognise and obey. The riders of the critical 
hoh% count among the bores of society, being 
generally gifted with a loud voice, a dietatorim 
manner, a profound acquaintance with unplea- 
sant adjectives, and a sw-oompdacency which if 
it have a beginning, has lassurodly no end. 

Then come a (srowd of smaller hobbies, such 
as the hobby of dreaming dreams and telling 
them ; the hobby of collecting old, china — Japa- 
nese, Wedgwood, old Chelsea, Dresden, Gris de 
Piandre, or what not ; the hobby of turning the 
bouse into the bad hkeness of an old cariosity 
shop, which be sure you call brie n brae ; the 
hobby of my family — my daughter’s beauty, or 
my son’s talent, the fine match that Bmily 
I Jane has made, and the one still finer that Mary 
j Anne is about to make— the hobby, in short, of 
i all our own grey geese being swans superlatively 
white; the hobby of good dinper-giving ; the 
hobbv of expensive party-giving ; the hobby of 
fine messing, and that of the newest fashions. 
The running after preachers and preachments, 

! and the belmf that salvation is to be secured- by 
I taking sittings in a- certain churob, is also a 
I hobby much bestridden by many, Wt one of 
I a grave and; sober manner of being ; to read .all 
the magazines the instant they appear, and to 
have the first cut of a ncnmorel before any one 
else has seen it, and befora it has even been 
reviewed, is a hobby. A iobby is lion hunting, 
both pf t hejo oial and feral sort ; though iust 
now 1 agglfoking of the social kihd>' nao of 
all thcil^^Khifts to wMoh the Jnn^rs arc 
put in s^Hhg their nets and ^ailkiBg out 
j .. tbeit urns. To be seen at certain grandee 
If biases is again a hobby not unknown to the 
diMtas in thoumoteraith century j and to be 


able to stick rarik of invitation and visiting 
cardsi, coroaeted, on one’s chimney-piece is a 
hobby the softtmss of whose sleek velvet muzzle 
lew ffice Spartan enough to wHbstand. In fact, 
somety k peopled and overrun with hobbies; 
but we are not always Ifonrat enough to confess 
that what we are riding is a hobby only — a 
stuffed thing made of wood, ,and for the most 

e rt useless and uritheut xaeaniag ; which we, 
wwer, do our best to nersuade our neigh- 
bours is areal and undeinable charger, bearing os 
to battle or to the plongh-fidd, as onr pretence 
k he^m or usefulness. Hoblnes ! hobbies, 
my friend ! almost all things well bestridden ; 
but .why not confess the parentage and acknow- 
leito tee pl^lung honestly, wiihout pretence 
and without msguiae? 


SPANISH POLITICAL TYPES. 

Oms reason why so little interest lias been 
directed towards Spanish affairs fay tlie poli- ! 
tioal information sent from Spain, has bran the 
ignorance of what section of public opiniou was 
meant by the terms Moderado, Neo-Catholic, 
&& As we have been favoured by Darnagas 
with a definition of these and other terras, this 
ignorance need exist no longer. To begin : 

■ The Liberal de Corazon is a citizen with a 
severe expression of countenance. His hair is 
rough and straggling, and covers a large skull ; 
ho ^ves all the hair off his face, with the ex- 
ception of his moustaches. His eyes are sombre. 
Hjs neck moves freely in the unstarched, turned- 
down collar of his shirt ; his clothes fit him 
loosely ; he walks gravely and slowly. You are 
in doubt whether you see in him the good, 
honest, and methodical workman, or the retired 
soldier ; sometimes he is an artisan, possibly he 
is a capitalist. 

Ho IS brave and self-denying. You will see 
him in the street defending an irrational animal 
against the rational brute liis master. At a fire 
he is the first you will see in the midst of ilie 
flames, endeavouring to save whatever there is 
to save, whether life or property. His house is 
well known to borrowers and the unfortunate. 
His sympathies are inexhaustible, and his purse 
is not unfrequently drawn upon, even by tlie 
holder of state securities, and he who is deaf to 
matters affediing his owpunterests feels keenly 
for those of others. His political ideas con- 
verge round a single principle, that of frater- 
nity, of which liberty and equality are the ine- 
viti^le consequences. As .to the form of go- 
vernment he desires, he is undecided. He has 
an ideal, but he does not like to pain his queen ; 
on the other hand, he does not wish it to rest 
entirely with the people. His mind is con- 
stantly engaged in the consideralaon of this 
matter, to the neglect of his personal interests. 

The Moderado. He is somewhat advanced 
in , years. He gets himself up with care and 
tasto, .lmt without pretension ; he is commoply 
bald ; wears bristling monstahhes and whiskers, 
after the fattou worn by the Exenchman of 
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183Q. His eyes are quick and penetraUng, 
and liis forehead broad. This cithsen, if he was 
not a Liberal de Gorazon ten yetos ago, has the 
most advanced political ideas. But he 
probably, a capitalist, interested in business, 
and has been subdued by their infliwncos ; or 
else he held some post in the publio service, 
and had to consider bis advancement; or he 
was an artisan, or foreman, required privileges 
from the government, and had, therefore, to 
submit to the influence of those who had the 
conferring of tWe privileges, and had need of 
his services. He has earnest desires, but they 
arc kept down by the exigencies which weigh 
upon him. He quibbles in stating his opbions, 
j aud while letting you see that he is neither fish 

, nor flesh nor good red-herring, he loudly pro- 

claims his independence. He utters sounding 
I platitudes on the advantages of a constitutional 
i government, but never defines what he means. 
! He declares he does not like all priests, but ho 
! does not consider tliem dangerous ; he goes to 
i mass, and allows his wife to go to confession. 
! He proclaims equality before the law, but not 
! before the privileges it confers. At bottom, ho 
is a fairly honest man and a good citizen, 
i 1 The lied Bepublican. His physiognomy is 
1 severe, but you can see ve^ little of it, on 
I account of the hair with which it is covered ; 
i which neither scissors nor razor ever touch. 

I His eyes are oval and expressive, and gleam 

j beneath a pair of thick eyebrows. His mouth 

is invisible, and the sounds which issue from it 
are of a deep bass ; he generally speaks slowly, 
j but when he is excited and speaks quickly, the 
deep utterance of his words has an imposing 
j and powerful effect. 

I He will not hear of tergiversation in politics, 

' he has no sympathy for any form of government 
j but oue — ^thc republican. The Neo-Catholics, 
i the Catholics who would resort to the old system 
I of burning opponents, he regards as vipers, aud 
j he asserts that the oidy way of preventing them 
j from stinging is to crush them. His politics 
! are of the homceopathic kind ; he would destroy 
ji those who would rejoice in destruction. To 
; I attack public liberty, to force society back to- 
j; wards the middle a^s, are crimes which he 
I considers worthy of d^h. He will not yield a 
i hair’s breadth to the arguments of his friends 
j the Progi-esistas, he is immovably opposed to 

I anything which looks like reactionism. For the 
; rest, he emulates tlie probity of Marat the French- 

I I man, the scrnpulousness di Eobespierre, and the 
j bravery of meu likc Hoche and Marceau. Faces 
I like liis must have been seen looking out through 
! many a loophole in the walls of Saragossa. 

! The Socialista. His face would be pro- 
! nounoed Laggard on account of the expression 
1 of his eyes, which show how deeply he revolves 
I the liberal ideas of the first, type described. Like 

tlio Liberal de Gorazon, his movements are free 
and nnooufitraiued, his dress is simple ; his hair, 
often rough and unkempt, denote the ooustant 
Qcoupatiou of lus mind on an absorbing idea. 
He seldom shaves, except when he is more 
content than usual; this philanthropio thinker 
is constantly seeking the solution of oue of the 


greatest problems of humanity— the extinction 
of pauperism. His ideas revolve in this laby- 
rinth, he suffers keenly before a frightful 
oonviotion which be constantly repels; he sees 
and understands that egotism, ambition, and 
greed, are the great obstacles to the friendship 
and welfare of peoples; he is alarmed by the 
evils which these maintain; he dwells on the 
misery which elbows riches, and forgets his own 
in the efforts he m^es in seeking a remedy 
for these evils. His manner becomes fierce, 
and he terrifies the fortunate of Madrid, who 
endeavour to debase him by asserting that his 
desire is to plunder them. 

Progresista. Ho is the extinct volcano. He 
is generally as much of a republican as the 
Liberal do Gorazon, but be maintains that the 
Socialista does not endeavour to solve the most 
urgent questions. He desires to moderate the 
Bepublicano Eojo, or Bed Remublioan, but he 
does not like the Moderado. He tells you that 
the time has not come for attacking the evil at 
its roots. His labours must yield prompt and 
peaceful results. He is not exclusive ; he will 
occasionally admit liberty and progress in union 
with ancient traditions. He will be a monarchist 
with the Bourbons or any other, while waiting for 
the republic suited to the manners of his coun- 
try. The only methods be will consent to are 
pacific, while ne will be severe on ministers aud 
institutions. He avers that in Spain there are 
questions requiring immediate solution of far 
greater importance than those which engage the 
attention of other liberals. He has a sly aud 
confident smile when he says that it is impos- 
sible to construct a monument by beginning at 
its summit. His appearance is indicative of the 
methodical man ; his hair is carefully attended 
to, and his beard is rounded off in a' particular 
manner; he wears a satin necktie, which he 
fastens with care, and has ii preference for white 
waistcoats and black clothing. 

Unionista. Ambitious of territorial aggran- 
disement, he would like the kingdom of Spain 
to include the whole peninsula. He considers 
the difference in the characters of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese of uo account. He avers that the 
moral soldering of Portugal and Spain is possible 
under the sceptre of the king of the former 
country. This citizen has, probably, been at 
Lisbon, he has seen Hesler, aud kissed the hand 
of the Lusitanian Dubarry, and vowed to her a 
solemn fidelity. To say that the celebrated 
courtesan has given him her hand to kiss, implies 
that he is a lion : be parts his hair in the fashion- 
able style, and is particular os to his whiskers and 
monstaobes. He attempts to be fascinating in 
his manner, and while waiting for the union of 
the two peoples, ho mingles the scents of Bar- 
celona with those of Portugal, and uses them 
profusely. 

Pancista. The indifferent. He is immense, 
never bald, fleshy in body aud mind. His hair 
is combed over his large ears and gives him the 
appearance of a horsedealer .d; a fam. He wears 
a flowered waistcoat, and a red or Uuc cra- 
vat. Financial companies are brimful of his 
species. He tells you with a fatuous air that 
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public affairs are matters of little moment to 
liim provided his private affairs prosper. 

The Dissidente. He has a large head and 
nose, and a mo^th to correspond. His eyes 
are rounds and move from side to side beneath 
arched eye^we. He wears his Imir curled, 
and thus gives a distinctive character to his 
head. It might be supposed that he labours 
under an infirmity of some kind, for he has 
a constant liabit of clearing Ins throat, and 
disputing every statement made in his presence. 
With him nothing goes right; his political 
opinions may be summed up in the one word- 
contradiction. Tell him be is unjust, and ask 
him the reason why, and he will be troubled 
wiih his usual huskiness, and growl out some 
disconnected] words of which you cannot by 
any possibility catch the meaning. If he be a 
deputy, he is the terror of the chamber. 
most careful estimate of the number who will 
vote on a particular side on a division is upset 
by the unexpected manner in which he gives his 
vote. Remonstrate with him, and you will get 
no more satisfactory answer than — “ You must 
make the best of it— the thing is done.” Soinc- 
times he is more or less of an orator, generally 
a good deal loss than more, but the questions 
he takes up are mostly trivial, and he will work 
liiraself into a high state of excitement on the 
subject of a new frame for a Velasquez or a 
Murillo, or some matter equally unimportant. 

Carlista. He is dry, rough, and tanned to 
an olive colour. His forehead is low, and his 
black greasy hair is flattened down on it after 
the fashion of Hogarth^s line of beauty. His 
whiskers are enormous, and united to his mous- 
taches. He has deeply-set eyes, which gleam 
on each side of an enormous aquiliiic nose. He 
He lias a large heart, and his ideas arc exalted, 
but they arc narrow. He is devoted body 
and soul to lus cause, wbicli be believes good 
because it has root in the doctrines of legiti- 
macy. The true Car list is for one alone, whom 
he believes to be impeccable. So long as the 
father lives he docs not acknowledge the son as 
his king. He construes hereditary rights in the 
I strictest manner ; for him there is but one Carlos, 

, and the Carlos whom the Nco-Cat holies pro- 
pose to him has none of his sympathy. Apart from 
I nis obstinacy be is not much to be feared, except 
I in the bands of others more cunning than he* 

Nco-Catbolic. lie has straight black hair, 
which he combs straight down over liis forehead. 
He is not precisely a hypocrite, nor has he the 
' cunning of a man capable of setting the Thames 
} on fire ; he is an incarnate non possumus. 

Absolutista Inquisitorial. This is merely a 
1 fuller development of the preceding. His hair 
is sleek and thin, his complexion of a reddish- 
brown, and his face bony ; his eyes are deeply set, 
and arc constantly moving from side to side* His 
aspect is stcr^ and no child would be tempted 
to play, still less to offer to play with him. 

All his inclinations arc towards the middle 


ages, and he would feel the greatest satisfaction j ^ 
in seeing the Inquisition and the stake in full ' 
work ; burnt flesh would be a sweet-smelling ’ 
odour in his nostrils. He is a leader who has )' 
the Neo-Catholic for his officer, and the Carlisl a i 
for his soldier. He de^airs of hooking the * i 
Dissidente, despises the rancista, and has liopes 
of, one day or another, harpooning the Moderado. 

There is one more type which is more or ' 
less common among all continental nations; 
the man who is secretly paid by the govern- 
ment. Sometimes he is a journalist, or lie 
may be a barrister, or employed in a public i 
oflSce, or a member of the chamber; in the j, 
latter case ho is bought, if he be clever, of i 
necessity ; if he be a nonentity, because his head i 
counts on a division. lu his dress he is neat | 
and precise, wears a Ratazzi necktie and a ' 
Prince of Wales collar. He parts his hair in | ' 
the middle, after the style in fashion at Madrid, 

frizzes” the ends, and puts them bcliiifd his i 
cars. As the recognised creature of Narvaez ! 
or O’Donnell, he is met with everywhere in , 
society, but is generally regarded as a bore. * 
Occasionally, however, he tells an anecdote i 
worth listening to, such as the following, for cx- I 
ample. A grand dinner was given by the queen 
just previous to the departure of O’Donnell for I ' 
the war, at which she spoke as follows in a | 
voice of deep emotion : t 

General, my heart beats impatiently for tlu' ' 
arrival of the news of the victories you are 
about to gain; you will shortly return to us 
with fresh laurels for our beloved country. How 
great would be my joy if 1 could command llie 
valiant army who awaits your arrival with such 
great ardour. Oh I how deeply J regret that I 
am not a man ! ” 

The emotion of the queen overpowered her. 

She was silent, and cvxTybody else w^as silent [ 
too, waiting for her to recover herself and 
continue her address. All at once the dccf) 
silence was broken by a soft voice, tremulous 
with emotion, whicli*^ exclaimed ; “ Ah ! so do 
I !” It was the king who spoke. | 
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HAlFAllHIIIOIfOJIONir. 

ST Wtt SOIKOS » •‘SA'BStiU’a pnast." 


CBAI^im t. HIGH AJIX. 

As Saioji’s «al) tHir&ed in at the Gates the 
South- We st«ra SjfSHmy station, m, William 
TrefaMea, itho to he in the oeotiim^on 
oiaimy a|flsi|fHjphintoi», HW dri’^Tajalljr 
dowu^w W^0|^a^|Qd(M the Wo ytMes 
with '&i|^ ocHWlwnls hail been 

olmei^ aide W on whtenoo Bra%e, and, 
by one of those eoxions coiaeiden<^ which 
happen etSi oftener in real life than in fiction, 
the one cousin was going down into Surrey as 
ilte honomed guest of Lady Castletowers, aiuls 
the other was rattling over to Camberwell 
in search of her ladyship’s disinherited half- 
sidisoiTs 

“Sk, Brudeneh Terrace." 

}Sit Tn^aldmt took the card from ids pocket- 
book, and read the address over once or twice. 
It was the same card tiuit Hiss Riviere had 
qiven to Saium, and which Saxon bad entrusted 
to the lawyer’s keeping a eouple of hoprs 
before. Mr. Trefilden was a prompt man of 
businesst and was showing himself tube, in the 
piesent instancy better than his word. He had 
promised to act for his yonng kinsman id this 
matter $ but he had npt promised to set about 
the task that satpe afternoon. Tet here he was 
with his face already turned sonihwai'ds, and 
Miss Eivihie’s address in his hend. 

The fact was, that Mr. Tr^dmi took more 
iiitf rest in this piece of family histoiw than he had 


an hoi^a ntmeceissaty fielM'. No man better 
appreciated the valne of a fattiny secret. There 
might, It la tra^ he nothing very pieoiotts in 
this pMticmk toeciiifam; %nt thto one cohld 
never t«l whftt or not, be nsoful 
hereafter., At dU efeats* J|t., TtwWden was 
not slow thaewhls way to jmiipe advantages ; 
andihenghaehadmked&iiiHM^^ ‘ 
of what# might he to do, he liiadMiaa a 

dcaiBB wMaes im^aed k m nm 

Saxon till the ow., m 
siddom imwed math Itemwimg 

from lEbf fimiht.vhNdh like Hkipwra Aom ^ 
head Of Teas, aanh^ at ml pointa, aill^ nadf #>r 
the field. 


Leaite baekijhoii^tfnUyi hhuiu with laldod 
arms, imdh'e^ in ma m TrefsHen 
drove paii tbe OlN^sk and Ime laefdiaBt and 
OasUd^ and plunged hto the very he^ of that 
drea^ sulSlHhlBn distn^ whidh ought with 
mwmTHopeietyhe oatled by the general name 
of Trikpobtlaa. Then, disusing his cab at a 
COUfWmentjpoint, he proceeded in search of 
Brmlmie& ImaWoe on foot. 

Traoa^mdia ^a a district beset with diffi- 
culties ip Hie ^experimieed expiokr. There 
dust, dissent, and daluess reign snpeemc. The 
fdr is pervaded by a &iiit c^mr of neiferasi 
brick-field. Ihe early maffin-bw ia audible at 
incredible hours of the day. Piles of shabby- 

S nteel tenements, and dismal slips of parched 
)nt<garden, follow and do resemble each other 
with a bewildering monotony that exteai# for 
long miles in every direotum, and is (mly 
interrnpted here and there by a gorgeous 

J ialaee, or a depressing patch of open gronad, 
acotiottsly called a "green,” or a “common." 
Of enormous extent, and dreary sameness, the 
topography of Tran^ntia is necessarily of the 
vaguest ohatacter. 

Mr. Tiefalden was, however, too good a 
Londoner to be greatly baffled by tlie intncaoies 
of any metropolitan nmghbonrhood. He pnrstted 
his way with a Londoner’s instinct, and, after 
traversing a few small squares and t^-stecet^ 
found himself presently in face of Brudeacll 
Terrace. 

It was a very melancholy terrace, built ac- 
cording to the strictest lodgmgdtouso order of 
architecture, elevated some four fbei above the 
levdi of the street, and aj^roacbed by a dilapi- 
dated flight of stone steps at each extremity. It 
consisted of four-and-twenty dingy, eWt-roomed 
houses, in 040 or other of w^iol^ take them St 
wl^t season of the year one might, them vma 
oenain to be either a sale or a removal going 
forward. In Donjnnetion with the inevitable vaiu 
or piece of staioeorpetiag, might also be fomm 
the equally inevitable atmet organ— that "nh»lt 
miraeuous oigafi,” which can no more ha 
silfiiioed than the Voice of snudte lb(tdf; and 
whitfii in Transpoetia hafin Ifea ehoBeU nomm 
The (rideat ml^taiib M Brudmidtl Tem^ 
confessed to nevnr hnvi&g kniiwii Hm hoar of 
any day (ekccji# Sunday) whuRtpm interesting 
native of Bank or Xtpboa wpn not to be heard 
grinding hn mw leai^mlong number 
(me tn nnmmr On the present 
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said Mr. Trefaldwa, as deferniiaHr aa if titis 
fra^ie joasg creature were a statiuj pzlafleei^ 
clad in cloth of gold and silver. 

" Oh DO, thautt you,” she replied, tremulously. 
“ We shall be Tcry glad to— to sell them.” 

“Then 1 have your permiesion to lo^ at 
thescP* 

“ I will ahow them^ to you.” 

But Mr. Trefalden wotild not' suffer Miss 
Biviire to show him the pictures. They were 
too heavy; and too dusty : and he was ao glad 
to have ^ opportunity of seeing them, that he 
considered nothing a trouble. Then he begged 
to be allowed to remove the black blind from 
the window; and when that was done, 
he dragged out the first picture, dusted 
it carefufly with his own white handkerchief, 
and placed it in the best light the room 
afforded. 

“That was one of Im last,” said the daughter, 
with a sigln 

It rq)resented Apollo and 'Daphne— Apollo 
in an attitude expressive of despair, looking 
very like a fine gentleman in an amateur play, 
elegantly got np itt the Greek style, and rather 
proud of his legs ; with Daphne peeping at him 
ooquettishly from the leaves of a laurel-bush. 
It was not a vulgar picture, nor even a glaringly 
bad meture; but it had all the worst faults of 
the Trench school with none of its vigour, 
and was academic and superficial to the last 
degree. 

Mr. Trefalden, who saw all this distiuctly, 
retreated, nevertheless, to the further side of 
the room, shaded his eyes with his hands, and 
declared that it was an exquisite thing, full of 
poetry mid classical feeling. 

Then came a Cupid and Psyche on the point 
of leading off a pas de, deux; a Danse in a 
cataract of yellow ochre ; an Endymion sleeping, 
evidently, on a stage-bank, by the light of a prac- 
ticable moon ; a Holy Enraily ; a Cephalus and 
Procris ; a Caraotacus before Clatfdius ; a Diana 
and Calisto, and about a score of others — 
enough to i^l a gallery of moderate size; all 
after the same pattern ; all repeating the -same 
dreary round ot hackneyed subjects ; all equally 
correct and mediocre. 

Mr. Trefalden looked patiently through the 
whole collection, opening out those canvases 
wliich were rolled up, and going through the 
business of his part with a natoralaess that was 
beyoi^ all praise. He dwelt on imaginarv^ 
beauties, hesitated over trifling blmnishes, re- 
verted every now and then to his favourites, and, 
in short, clayed the enlightened connoisseur to 
such perf^tion that the poor child by his side 
was tumpst ready to hdl down and worship him 
before the exhibition was over. 

“ fldw happy it Vbuld have made him to hear 
you, sir,” sh<5 said, more than once. “ No one 
ever appttoiated his genius as you do !” 

To which Mr. Trefalden only replied with 
sympathetic oourtesy, that he was “ sorry to 
hear it.” 

Finidly, he selected four of the least objec- 
tionable of the let, and begged to know on 
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wihrt terms he might be penmlfed to 
'ihem. 

This question was referred by MHss 
her motner, and Mr. Tiefaldeu was finally ett» 
treated to luhne his own price. ' 

“Nay, but you place me in a very 
position,” said he. “ What if I offer too a 
sum ?” 

" We do not feartfiat,” replied the young girl, 
with a timid smile. 

“ Yon are very good ; but . . . the fact is 
that I may wish to purchase severM more of 
these paintings— perhaps the whole of them, if 
Mrs. Riviere should be willing to part fim 
tliem.” 

“ The whole of ijhem !” she echoed, breath- 
lessly. 

“1 cannot tell at present; but it is not im- 
probable.” 

Miss Rivifere looked at Mr. Trefalden with 
awe and wonder. She began to think he must 
be some great collector — perhaps Rothschild 
himself! 

“ In the mean while,” said he, “ these being 
only my flrst acquisitions, I must keep my ex- 
penditure 'within a moderate limit. I should 
not like to offer niore than two hundr^ pounds 
for these four paintings.” 

Two hundred pounds ! It was as if a tributary 
of Pactolus had suddenly flowed in upon that 
humble front parlour and flooded it with gold. 
Miss Rivifere could hardly believe in the 
actual existence of so fabufous a sum. 

“ 1 hope 1 do not seem to under-estimate their 
value,” said the lawyer. 

“Oh no — ^indeed'.” 

“ You will, perhaps, submit my proposition to 
Mrs. Rivihre ?” 

“No, thank you — I— I am quite sure— your 
great liberality. ...” 

“I beg you will call it by no such name,” 
. said Mr. Trefalden, with that little deprecatoiy 
gestdre that showed his fine liand to so much 
advantage. “Say, if you please, my sense of 
justice, or, better still, my appreciation of ex- 
; cellence.” 

Here he took a little roll of bank-notes from 
his pocket-book, folded, and laid them on the 
table. 

“ I trust I may be permitted to pay my 
respects to Mrs. Rivibro when I next calf,” he 
said. “ She will not, perhaps, refuse t^ favour 
of an interview to one ’(riio knew her husband 
in bis youth.” 

"I am sure mamma will be most happy,” 
Mtered Miss Riviere. “ She is very ddi^if ; 
but I know she will make the effort, if poss^. 
We — ^we are going back soon to Itdy.” 

And her eyes, as she said this, wn&dcitd 
involuntarily towards the packet of notes. 

" Not soon, I hope? Not iihmedbtelyF** 

“Certainly not immediatefy,^ she replied, 
with a sigh. “ Mamma most be much better 
before she can travel.” 

Then Mr. Trrfalden jiitde a few polite^y 
sympatbetio inquiries; iWimmendcd a famous 
W®st-end phyacian; suggested a temporary 
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lived, and was oanteBt to labour for that 
eii4 as untiringly and steadfastly as ^!tb«r ihett 
kfeuur fofr honouTy foeedom, or' thw aonl^s! 
salTatioii* A mi who knciir iio iW mii tlife 
law of his owri will, aiid no raslraint save tfie 
restiaiiit of his own iudgwant 

tJp te: tins time had regarded love as a 
taste, aai dopked upon women mudx in the same 
light- as ho looked upon fine wineSi fine pictures, 
costly books, or valuable hotses; fhoy Were 
one of tliC suioymehts of life— rrather more 
troublesome, thdh# perhaps not much more 
expensive t hah some other enjoyments ; Boed- 
iug to be well dressed, as books to bo well 
bound, or pictures well framed ; heeding also, 
like valuable horses, to be kindly treated ; but, 
like horses, to be held or changed at the pleasure 
of their owners. 

Snell was the theory, and such (for the secret 
may as well be told here as elsewhere) was the 
practice of William Trefalden^s life. He was 
no gamester. He was no miser. He was no 
usurer. He Was simply that dangerous pheno- 
menon — a man of cola heart and warm imagina- 
tion; a refined voluptuary. 

And this was the secret which for long years 
he bad marded W’ith such jealous care. He 
loved splendour, luxury, pleasure. He loved 
elegant surroundings, a well-appointed table, 
well-trained servants, music, pictures, books, 
fine wiiies, fine eyes, and (ine tobacco. For 
th^se things he had toiled harder than the 
poorest clerk in his employ. For these things 
no had risked danger and disgrace ; and yet 
now, wliCn he held the game on which he had 
staked his whole life already in his hand— now, 
in the very moment of success — this man found 
that the World contained one prize to obtain 
•which he would willingly have given all the 
rest — nay, without whicii all the rest would be 
no longer worth possession. 

Only a girl ! Only a pale, pretty, darkJiaired 
girl, with large, timid eyes, and a soft voice, 
and a colour that came and went fitfully when 
she spoke, A girl with ancient blood in her 
veins, and, a certain child-like purity of bearing, 
that told, at the first glance, now she must pc 
neither lightly sought nor lightly won. A girl 
who, though she might be poor to beggary, 
could no more be bought like a toy, than could 
an angel be bought from heaven. 

It \vas surely madness for*WiWara Trefalden 
to love sucli a girl as Helen Riviere ! He knew 
that it was madness. He had a dim feeling 
that it might be ruin. He struggled against 
it^^be fought with it— he flung himselt into 
work, but all in vain. He was no longer master 
of his thoughts. If he read, the page seemed 
to have nb meaning for him ; if he tried to think, 
his mind wandered; if he slept, that girlish 
face troubled his dreams, and tormented him 
with despair and longing. For tlie first time 
in his Ine, he found himself the elave of a 
power %hicli it was vain to resist. Well 
might he pace tp and iro in utter restlessness 
of mind and body ! Well might lie curse his 
fate imd his folly, and chafe against the chain 


thai he was impotent to break ! Bo had k^^ 
impulses, angry passions, bagmr desires, 
bflcii ent^h in the course of bisr nndui- 
ctplined life ; but never, till now, IbiifcrpS^ 
or desire which was stronger than his im- 
perial vrill 

In the mean while the soul Of Abel Keckwitidi 
was disquieted within him. His quick ear caught 
•the restless echo in the inner room, and he felt 
more than ever convinced that there was “ some- 
thing wrong somewhere/* Mr. Trefalden liad 
not opened his letters. Mr. Trefalden had not 
read the deed wliich awaited him upon his desk. 
Mr. Trefalden, bad not attended to a word of 
the important bond which he, Abel Kcckwitch, 
notwitlistauding his asthma, bad laboriously 
read aloud to liim from beginning to end. Nor 
was this all. Mr. Trefalacu looked pale and 
anxious, like a man who liad not slept the night 
))efore, and was obviously troubled m his mind. 
These w^rc significant facts — facts very per- 
plexing ahd tormenting; and Mr. Keck witch 
sorely taxed his ingenuity to interpret them 
aright. 

In the midst of liis conjectures, Mr. Tre- 
falden, who had an appointment in the Tem- 
ple for haUVpast twelve, came out of liis 
private room, and, glancing round the office, 
said : 

“ Where are those paintings that I brought 
home the other day 

Mr. Keckwifech tucked liis pen behind his 
ear, and coughed befoio replying. 

“ In the cupboard behind the door, sir,** said 
he. “ I put *CTn there — ^to be out of sight.** 

Mr. Trefalden opened the cupboard door, saw 
that tho pictures were safe within, and, after a 
momeut*s hesitation, said ; 

I took them for a bad debt, but they are 
of no use to me. You can have them, Iveck- 
witch, if you like/’ 

‘‘ I, sir !” exclaimed the head clerk, in 
accents of virtuous horror. No, thank 
you, sir. None of your heathen Venuses for 
me. I should be asliarned to see ’em on the 
walls/’ 

“ As you please. At all events, any one who 
likes to take them is welcome to do so.** 

Saying which, Mr. Trefalden, with a slightly 
scornful gravity, left liis clerks to settle the 
question of owncrsliip among themselvt^, and 
went on his way. The pictures were, of course, 
had out immediately, and became tbe oWcets of 
a good deal of tittering, tossing nj), and wit of 
the smallest kind. In the mean while, the head 
clerk found a pretext for going to his master’s 
room, and instituted a rapid search for any 
stray scrap of information that might turn Up. 

It was a forlorn hope. Mr. Keckwitoh Sad 
done the same thing a hundred times before, 
and had never found anything ; save, now and 
then, a few charred ashes in tlie empty grate. 
But it was in bis nature to persevere doggedly. 
On the present occasion, he examined the papers 
on the table, lifted the lid of William Trefalden’s 
desk, peered between the leaves of the blotting- 
book, and cxamiiied thovtable drawers in which 
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the kwTC^ kept hie eitttionerjr.. In the latter lie hacl fboad the 
icraad but one nnaccoBtoned BVtiolfi~-ai\told when he read ti 
continental Bradshaar for the month of March. Finanoe Compa 
“ It waaa’t theirc this mocaicg,*’ arased this down to aixteez 
amatenr detectatc* up tbo Guide and 

turning it over inquisitivelj. “ It’s the same 
he had wlmn he went to that place in Switzer- 


dlnd thea Mr. Keokwitcli uttered a suppressed 
hxiclaination, for the tumed-down page was in 
the midst of the Italian itineraiy. 

** Lucca — ^Magadino — Mantua — Mentone — i 
llSaa.” 

What, in Heaven’s name, could William 
Yrefaiden have to do with Lucoa, Magadino, 
Mantua, Mentone, or MiknP How was it 
possible that any one of these places should be 
mixed up with tne cause of his present restless- 
ness ana preoccupation? 

The clerk was fairly puzzled. Finding, how- 
ever, no further clue m any part of tbo volume, 
he returned to his desk, and applied himself to 
a £ligent search of the fiimacm columns of the 
Times. 

He would have been still more puzzled if, at 
that moment, he could have seen Wiiliam Tre- 
hdden, with the same weary, half-impatient look 
upon his face, leaning over the parapet of the 
^mple Gardens, and staring down idly at the 
river. It was just one o’dock — ^thc quiek‘st 
hour of the day in nursemaid-haunted squares — 
and the lawyer had the place to himself. All 
was still and dreamy in tne old gardens. Not 
a leaf stirred on the trees. Not a sound dis- 
turbed the cloistered silence. The very sky 
was grey and uniform, unbroken by a sunbeam 
or a cloud. Presenth a barge drifted by with 
the current; while mr away, from crowded 
bridge and busy street, there rose a deep and 
distant hum, unlike all other sounds with which 
the ear of man is familiar. 

It was a dreamy day and a dreamy place, and, 
busy man as he was, Mr. Trcfaldeu was, to all 
i^pearance, as dreamy as either. But it is 
possible to be dreamy on the surface, and wake- 
ful enough beneath it ; and Mr. Trcfaldeu’s 
dreaminess was of that outward sort alone. All j 
moody quiet without, ho was all doubt, fever, 
and perturbation within. Project after project, 
resolution after resolution, kept rising like 
babbles to the troubled surface of his thoughts | 
— ^rising, breaking, vanishing, and giving place to 
others. Thus an hour wcut by, and Mr. Tie- j 
falden, hearing the church clocks strike two, 
roused himself with the air of a man whose 
course is resolved upon, and went out through 
Temple Bar,' into the Strand. Ills course was 
resolved upon. Ik hod made up his mind 
never to see Helen Eivihre again ; and yet ... . 

And ycL before ho had reached the gates of 
i^merset House, he had haikd a cab, and de- 
sired the driver to take him to BrudeneU Terrace, 
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had found the key to lus employer’s trouble 
when he that the Great Muanbse Loan and 

linanoe Company’s Siy per Cent Bonds were 
down to sixteen and a half in the official Ust. 


Cipberwcll. 
In the me 


In the mean while, Mr. Eeckwitch, who had 
beed-anxiouily studying the closing prices of ail 
soak of Italian Eauway, Banking, Telegraphic 
Load Companies’ Stock, believed that he 


M OGBB. 

Thxb£ are two kinds of leopards found in 
India. One is the cheetah, the common leopard 
of the plains of Hindostan. lliis creature oon- 
his attacks cliiefly to small antelmes, bark- 
ing deer, and jungle-sheep. He is frequently 
caught when young, and lamed by the native 
shikarees, who teach him to assist them in 
hunting and driving game within shot of tlic 
pins 01 the sportsmen. The other kind of In d i an 
leopard is the “ luckabugga,”a much larger and 
fiercer animal, who, when he has once tasted 
human blood, becomes an ogre, with a frightful 
appetite for children. Ho is chiefly found in the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas and vast jungles 
i of the Teiai. 

I One summer’s evening I was out with a 
couple of friends on a shooting excursion, from 
Alniora into Nepfil. Our tents were pitched 
on the banks of the Kala-nuddee, a river which 

S aris the British possessions iu the hills, from 
lose of llie Nepfil rajah. We were getting our 
guns ready to go out aftdr some black par- 
tridges for supper, when the head man of the 
neipibouring British village of Betoragprh 
came up to entreat our assistance in killing a 
leopard, which had haunted some neighbouring 
villages for many mouths, and had already 
carried off twelve childreu. Traps and pitfals 
had been set for him iu vaiu. He had evaded 
all. A poor Zemindar had just come into 
the village with a woful story about his 
six-year-old boy — his only boy — who, when 
playing before the door or his father’s hut in 
the dusk of the evening, had been seized by 
the leopard and carried off before 'his father’s 
eyes. The poor man followed the animal 
and struck it repeatedly with an iron hoc, hut 
it held on and vauisbed in the jangle. At day- 
light he had hunted ou the track with some 
friends, but found only a few bones and some 
bloody hair, remains of his child, that a jackal 
was picking at, and a vulture watching. Tht 
man said he had watched the place every night, 
but had never again seen the leopard. 

The recital of this tragedy excited us, and we 
pledged ourselves not to leave the district until 
tliis cruel ogre was destroyed. Bam Bux, our 
head shikaree, was colled, and ordered to make 
every inquiry as to Iiis present whereabouts, 
and to offer a reward of ten rupees to any native 
who should give such information as would give 
us a shot at him. 

It would be endless to relate the many false 
alarms we had. We sat up all nigkt in trees, 
with a goat tied below as a bait, near 3 be place 
where the leopard had been last seen. One mght, 
w'hUe sitting in a tree with a gun-cooUe who 
held my weapons, I fell into a doze. A fridnd 
hi a tree about twenty yards off with a goat 
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belcnc, roaie4 tae by the discharge of his tiEe. 
My oooUe seized me; by the arm, and shrieked* 
“Sahib, sahib, luckamigga ays!” “Where, 
where f ” I asked, seizing the double riile he held ; 
out to me. “There,** said he, pwuth^ to a| 
dark ^Igeet movi^ through ihe trees abcnit : 
thirty yards off. Bang—baag— went both my 
barrels, followed immediately by unearthly yells, i 
We desemded from our trees, and found a 
large rough yellow pariah di^ shot through j 
both bind legs. He was yeUng like a fiend, 
and snapping like a crocodile. 1 borrowed 
a large Ghoorkha kookrie from our shikaree, 
and, baring my right arm, brought it down with 
ail my weight on the dog’s neck, behind the 
bead, in the way 1 had seen Ghoorkhas kill 
oxen. The dog was at once out of his pain. 

One of my Sends was very fat, and, as he 
found a brsmeh of a tree rather inconvenient, 
had a common native charpoy (sort of bed- 
stead) fixed up in a fork of a tree. On this 
he reclined, with a gun-coolie, and a large 
double-barrelled gun loaded with slogs. We; 
were tired of the goat bait, so he had got a 
monkey, thinking that a child-eater might be 
more readily tempted by its flesh. I was 
posted in a tree, from which 1 could watch 
the approaches to my friend’s post. , About 
midnignt the moon went down, and it was 
almost dork. Half an hour later I heard the 
monkey begit to chatter, so 1 cooked both 
barrels, and watched the foot of my friend’s 
tree. The chattering increased. Then came a 
blaze of light and a loud report, followed by 
breaking of branches, and a perteot Babel of 
noise. I had a pine-torch with me, and, clam- 
bering down from my tree, lit it and rushed 
to the spot. There, on his face, lay my friend, 
screaming oat for me. Ho had upset Ms bed. 
On his back sat the monkey, tearing at his 
hair like a wild-cat. A few yards off lay his 
coolie, with the charpoy on him smashed in half. 
He was roaring out, “Tlie leopard is eating 
me.” A little mrther on lay a jackal, writhing 
with a dozen slugs in him. 1 kicked up the 
coolie, and helped my friend by knocking the 
monkey over with the broken leg of the charpoy. 
After this little upset we lit cheroots and walked 
back to our tents, which were pitched about 
two miles off. 

Ram Bax, our shikaree, had given notice to 
all the natives round about that if the leopard 
appeared and carried off anything, information 
was to be sent , to our camp before any pursuit 
was made. One evening wo were at our tent 
doors after dinner, smoking, when wo observed, 
on the other (Nepfil) side of the river, a 
Ghoorkha coming down the hills at great 
speed. At the river bank ho inflated a sheep- 
skin which ho carried, and crossed the rapid 
stream on it— just as we see on their wall 
carvings that the old Assyrians did — beiug car- 
ried down about a quarter of a mile by the 
cuwent. On landing he was met by' Ram Bux, 
wiio had run out on seeing him approach. They 
walked towards ns, the Ghoorkha gesticulating 
violently, and we heard the following story : 


The Ghoorkha lived in a hut ubOut a mile > 

from our camp, Ingher up Gie rtyer, and only a ! 

hundred yards from the water. & h«d hemi 
oat for the day on his duty, whioli was that., of 
a Mvemmeat runner, leaving at home his'.wifie* 
a baby in armi^ and a little girl about six yeai$ 
old. The wife bad gone to the stream for 
water, leaving the two children at the hut cfoor. 

As she returned she had heard a scream, and, 
throwing down her pitcher, ran forward, and 
found at the hat door only her baby. . The 
little girl had disappeared, and, without doubt, 
had been carried off by the leopard. The 
Ghoorkha found its footmarks on a soft bit of i 
ground, and hastened to us without attempting 
a pursuit in the dense jungle. Bam Bux de- 
cided that it was too late to start that night, 
but asked us to be ready one hour before day- 
light, In the mean time he sent to the next 
village for twenty coolies, who were engaged 
as beaters at fourpenco a head. 

On turning out in the starlight next morn- 
ing, 1 saw that our followers and beaters had 
each got some instrument for making noise. ; 
There were tin-kettles, tom-toms, bells, and an j 
old matchlock or two. I and my two friends { 
crossed the river on a plank lashed across two j 
inflated buffalo skins, which kept our guns and j 

powder high out of water. The beaters came j 

over in all sorts of ways, some swimming, some 
clinging to inflated sheepskins. 

When we reached the Ghoorkha’s hut, the 
whole of our beaters were extended in a line, 

1 standing in the middle, at the spot where 
the Ghoorkha had found traces of the leopard. 

The poor Ghoorkha himself, and Bam Bux, 
leading a Brinjarry dog in a string, were with 
me: each of them carried a spade. At a 
given sigmd the whole line started.' The beaters 
yelled, whistled, rang bells, and beat tom-toms, 
making noise enough to (hrivc away every leo- 
pard within five miles. The dog kept steadily 
to the scent; but our progress at times was 
very slow through the dense bamboo jungle. 

After proceeding about a mile, the dog 
became very eager, daslied forward, and was j 
not easily held in. In fifty more yards wc j 

came to the place where the brute had been j 

sapping. The mangled remains of the little girl ! 
lay about, only halt eaten, and the ogre must J 
have been scared by our noise. Without losing 
a moment, the Ghoorkha and Bam Bux sot to 
work and* dug a trench under .a tree to lee- 
ward of the child’s remains, piling up some 
branches between them and the trench. Bam 
Bux and I. jumped into this trench. The 
Ghoorkha departed with the dog in the direction 
taken by the rest of our party; who kept up 
the same discordant din as they moved away. 

Ram Bux now told me that the leopard — 
doubtless listening a mile off— would think, 
from the passing away of the noise, that the 
whole party had gone on, and would be sure 
to Riturn ill an hour or two to go on with his 
interrupted feast. • Wc must be quiet, for the 
brute was very cunning, aud the slightest sound 
or smell would send him off and destroy our 
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chance of gettutg A s^tat Mm, Aftm* waiting! 
au hour 1 puU^ out mj oigar-oasei but llain Bux 
j forbade amobiag cnergeUc gestures ; neither 
I of us speaking. , X had a larm' doaMe>barre11ed 
j pioolh bore|rQ.lS, loaded witn slogs, at fuU cock 

j in mj hand. . Eftp) ]Baa bad niy breeebJoadiug 
I rifle, with, a lam conical shMl in it. In addition 
I to wesBi; 1 and Bun Box had each a Ghoorkha 

j koCkriej and I a revolving pistol. It was now 

j ixihe M ^ morning. TSe noise of our party 
htM diof away over the hills for an hour or 
more. I had my eyes fixed on the movements 
of a regiment of white ants, that were piling 
themselves over a bloody fragment of the poor 
child that lay about ten yards before me. 
Suddenly Earn Box pat one ’fin^r on my lips, 
both as a sign to look out and to keep per- 
i fee% still. My fingers sought the triggers, 
j and my eyes were strained in every direction. I 
j could see nothing, until, in about two minutes, 

I . I discerned that the grass waved, and the next 
instant, with a tread of velvet, the leopard 
glided in front of me. The suddenness of his ap- 
earance took my breath uway for some seconds, 
ut, recovering myself, I raised my gun to the 
j sliQulder^ and in doing this snapped off a little 

i twig from a branch of the brushwood we had 

piled in front of us. ' 

The ■ leopard turned his face full on me. 
Thinking that he would jump off, 1 pulled 
at his chest, letting off, m my nervousness, 
both barrels. He sprang into the air with a 
yell, and fell backward. Bam Bux was out 
and by his side before I liad risen from my 
knbes, and had discharged the rifle in the direo* 
tion of his heart. When I got up with revolver 
in one hand and kookrie knife in the other, the 
brute was tearing up the grass and roots with 
all four paws, and dangerous to approach. My 
slugs had entered his chest and eyes, and he 
was blind. I discharged my revolver at his 
j hind quarters; but he writhed and leaped 
; about so violently, that it' was impossible to 
I take good aim. Bam Bux, with lus kookrie 
i diawn, was dodging about for an opportu- 
! nity of coming close enough to cut at the 

I dangerous hind legs and sever the tendons. I 

I went back to the trench to load my gun. As I 
WM ca|)ping, the grass opened, and the Ghoorklia 
with his dog rushed up. He had evidently 
been waiting near, and hearing the guns fire, 
had hurried to revenge his. chud. He gave a 
: shout of joy when he saw the animal kicking 
I and bleeding, let go his dog, who darted at the 
I throat of the leopard, and then himself, disre- 
garding claws and teeth, rushed in upon him. 
mth two strokes of his kookrie he cut the 
hind tendons, and the formidable hind legs were 
harmless. At the same moment 1 stepped up 
and discharged one barrel into the monster’s 
gaping and pleeding mouth, I'his shot killed 
It. Bam Bux and the Ghoorklia begw skinning, 

J while 1 lighted a cheroot. On taking the skin 
j off Ihe back we came upon two fresh-healed 
! cats wliich went right through the skin, and re- 
I mc^bered what the poor Zemindar told us a 
week ago of his foUowing and hacking with a 


hoc at the monster, who was carrying off his i 
.child. ■ j 

After a hot march of an hour! ibr .mmse, we j 

f ;ot into Camp before land hsd an ovation ! 
rom the Mople M the-iafijaiceui villages. Every i 
one who had lost a child by .the Mppard askeil ! 
for one of its daws, which was hang round' tlic | 

neck of the mourner as an amidet. ^ ' i 

The skin no w lies on the floor of the billiard- 
room of a castle in ^e North of j 

ILL IN A WORICHOHSE. i | 

— — — I ! 

Inn in a workhouse! HoW many of our j. 
readers are there, we wonder, who would form j 
a guess, even near the truth; as to the num- j . 
her of the unfortunates who might he. thus j; 
described. The eighteen London voluntary i! 
hospitals provide three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-eight beds; but Uie metropolitan 
workhouses contmn, according to the Lancet, j 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and twenty- ! 
two sick and infirm persons, besides one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-three insane, ; 

Humanity demands that these poor matures j 

should be rightly tended ; and, even if we could 
lose sight of humanity altogether, the dictates 
of policy would guide us in the same direction. I 
We all know that the great requisites for the j 
sick are skilful medical attendance, good food, i 
good nursing, and pure air. These things me all 
so essential that it would be diffibult to estimate j 
their relative importance ; but perhaps pure air j 
ought to come first. In the voluntary hospitals : 
of London the number of cubic feet of space al- 
lotted to eadi patient ranges from one thousand i 
three hundred to two thousand, in different in- 
stitutions. In military hospitals one thousand j 
two hundred feet is the regulation minimum ; 
but, in workhouse hospitals for some unex- j 
plained reason, the Poor Law Board sanctions : 
a minimum of five hundred cubic feet. It is not | 
too much to say that sick })ersons cannot get 
well in so confined a space. They may survive. 
They may struggle through the acute stage of ' 
disease, or through the earlier effects of au 
accident, into a state of chronic feebleness ; but [ 
they will never get well, not even if they are 
kept tolerably clean. Windows may be opened | 
in the daytime, if the weather be fine ; but the | 
patients will poison one another at night. 

, Thc wisdom of the J^slature places the 
practical administration oT the. poor law into 
the hands of guardians, who are mostly elected 
because they are prominent men as local poli- 
ticians, and who very seldom have any know- 
ledge of what is reaUy involved in the ques- 
tbns with which they have to deal--no real 
practical knowledge of the poisonous ^ct of 
foul air upon the sick, or, for that Matter, 
upon the sound. Bat they know: Mrfectly 
well that space costs money, and they are 
apt to think that their office bf guardianship 
calls upon them to guard the poor’s rates, 
rather than the poor themselves. The Poor 
Law Board order five hundred cubic feet of 
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cailly adequate to suffport ordinary nutrition*, it 
urill not bear any eerious dimiiiution (from the 
I rejection of a portion) without becoming en- 
j tirely insnffici^t ; ana it fe/oi^rlam that such 
j diminution will bappen in the case of all persoip 
I who frotn fccy cause are at. all delicate. It is 
true that the surgeon has the power to order 
for all smeh persons a proper special diet; but 
the labour ot carrying ibis out in large work- 
houses is very great, and the temptation is 
consequently strong to adopt the laissez-faire 
system, and allow these poor folks to struggle 
with their nutritive difficulties as best they 
may.^' 

•'An objection has been rjdsed, in our hear- 
ing, to the idea that the infirm are at all fre- 
quently underfed, on the score of the very great 
age to which many of them attain in work- 
liouses. The fact of the frequent longevity of 
the infirm is undeniable, but the inference 
drawn therefrom is a mistaken one. True, 
these persons live long, but they live a life of a 
most low grade, with" the minimum of mental 
and bodily activity ; in fact, they subside more 
and more into a vegetative existence; and a 
part of this change is distinctly traceable to the 
persistent under -nutrition which they expe- 
rience. An intelligent workhouse master has 
described to us a most interesting phenomena, 
which we have ourselves subsequently recog- 
nised, and which he calls the ‘ward fever.^ 
This is neither more nor less than a low febrile 
excitement which marks the transition from 
j their old habits of occasional plenty and occa- 
j sional starvation to the grim monotony of a 

j diet which is, for the reasons above given, uni- 

I formly insufficient.^^ 

The first of the above-cited paragraphs con- 
tains an allusion to one great cause of dietetic 
mismanagement; namely, the trouble that all 
alterations or extras entail upon the medical 
officer. 

The Poor Law Board is not sparing in the 
amount of book-keeping and form-filling exacted 
from all its officials ; but, in very many cases, the 
books required answer some useful purpose, and 
arc essential to the framing of some necessaiy or 
desirable account. The Workhouse Mecfical 
Relief Book is, however, little more than an in- 
genious contrivance for Avasting the time of the 
j surgeon. It professes to contain the name of 
every sick person, with the days on which he has 
been visited, and with the diet ordered for him ; 
and it is so arranged that one entry of the name 
suffices for visits and diets for a week. It is sup- 
posed to be kept by the surgeon himself ; and he 
is, at all events, required to initial every separate 
entry in it. In a workhouse where there are 
nine hundred sick the surgeon has to sign liis 
initials in this book nine hundred times every 
week ; and as the smallest change of diet would 
rehder it necessary to put the name of the 
panper upon this dreadfuUist, there will seldom 
bo any disposition to make tlie nine hundred into 
nine l||&^.dredand one, so long as even that small 
jnerei^ can be prevented. The ordinary plan 
is . for ithe book to be kept by a clerk in the 


masteria office, or by one of the inmates, the 
sui^eon paying some gratu% to this irregular 
assistant. When the book-keeper bears that the 
doctor “been round the house, he puts 
down 0 visit against tlie name of cvety sick in- 
mate ^although perhaps not ohe-fourih of them 
have been spoken to), and he also records all 
chants of diet, of which information is sent to 
him from the wards. Then, before the “ board 
day/* he waylays the doctor with, “ Please, sir, 
to initial the book before you go.** To “ initial** 
nine hundred entries takes some time, and that 
time is deducted from the period allotted to the 
patients. 

So mueh is the augmentation of the list 
dreaded, that it is the practice in many work- 
houses to provide the master with a big bottle 
of “house medicine,** of “cough mixture,** oif 
“chalk mixture,** and of other abominations, 
and to make every one who aspires to the dignity 
of being ill submit to a sort of probationary 
physicking from one or other of these bottles 
before he is admitted as a bon& fide patient, 
and permitted to appear upon “the book,** 
Common sense suggests that if a register of 
medical visits be required, it should not be kept 
by the doctor himself, and that the master is the 
person upon whom the registry of diets should 
devolve. If an authoritative medical order were 
required, it might be written (as in voluntary 
hospitals) upon a card at the bed-head of each 
patient. 

A writer in the Lancet affirms tliat at St. 
Leonard’s^ Shoreditch, “ Medicines are admini- 
stered with shameful irregularity. Our in- 
quiries showed that, of nm© consecutive pa- 
tients, only four were receiving their medi- 
cines regularly. A poor fellow lying very 
dangerously ill with gangrene of the leg, had, 
liad no medicines for three days, because, 
as the male “ nurse’* said, his mouth had been 1 
sore. The doctor had not been made Jic- 
quainted with the fact that the man’s mouth 
was sore, or that he had not had the medicines 
ordered for him. A female, also very ill, had 
not had her medicine for two days, because the 
very infirm old lady in the next bed, who, it 
seemed, was appointed by the nurse to fulfil 
this duty, had been too completely bedridden 
for the last few days to rise and give it to her. 
Other patients had not had their medicines be- 
cause they had diarrhoea; but the suspension i 
had not been made known to the doctor, nor \ 
had medicine been given to them for their 
diarrhoea. The nurses generally had the most 
imperfect idea of their duties in this respect* 
One nurse plainly avowed that she gave mdf 
dicine three times a day to tliose who Vere very 
ill, and twice or ojice a day as they, improved. 
The medicines were given all down a ward in a 
cup ; elsewhere in a galhpqk The iiui*se said 
she ‘ poured out tiic medicine, and judged ac- 
cording.* 

“ In other respects,** continue the report^ 
“the nursing was equally deficient;** -and we 
regret that the details of the defioiencies are too 
graphic to be reproduced. In a general review 
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<rf ths ijwisli^ IwwcTer, thete occurs <3 mS fol- 

“ L« to pictttre lo ttowelTM an ^fliwary 
iTliere BMtojr of ite wards are wiliioat tables, 
even '. fed? w diiitterss w!iere the tnedicine 
toittles arO kept la a mass at the-twd of tiie: 
ward with the food ; where there ait no pre- 
scriptieu cards ai^ of the beds ; where the 
solo medical Oifioer, ih addition to me cares of 
his private practace, his to perform, unaided, the 
whole memcal service of about three hundred 
and forty sick patients, besides an equal total 
number of imbeciles and infirm— -ptescribing for' 
them, dimensing for tliem, and being solely | 
responsible iot tomr^ entire medical care ; being 
noU'rOsident, and without either assistant or{ 
dispenser. Let any human being, who will! 
ealmljr consider the case, suppose the position | 
. of patients in such a state of affairs : the medical 
officer having, in the course of the time which 
he can daily spare for his round, some three , 
hours, to pass through all the wards, to carry 
in his memory the actual treatment employe^ ; 
say for the three hundred and forty patients 
only, to determine what changes arc necessary, 
to remember the alterations which lie desires to 
make, and then set to work in his dispensary to 
send up the medicines. If the wretched state 
of the patients consequent upon the inevitable 
and entire failure of any one man to perform 
duties so extravagant were not terribly tragic, 
there would be something almost ludicrous in 
the assumption of the guardians that these poor 
sick people could possibly be tended by the 
ignorant (and usually lazy and vicious) pauper 
nurses under such a system. It is not to be 
wondered at that, in such an infirmary, abuses 
of the most sadtouiug character are the rule 
rather than the exception.” 

When we know that the workhouse doctor 
is everywhere ^jverworked, that the workhouse 
nurse is everywhere incompetent or sc.nuty, that 
decent comforts for the sick are scarcely ever 
provided, that the occasional external cleanlmcss 
IS the cleanliness of a whited sepulchre, it is 
surely time for the legislature to intervene be- 
tween the sick poor and their so-called “ guar- 
dians,” who err, probably, in most cases, more 
from ignorance than from cruelty. The question 
is one of great importance to the public, on 
grounds or utility as much as on grounds of 
humanity. While the sick do not get well, the 
sound languish, and children pine and dwindle, 
among the noisome smells, the confined atmo- 
sphere, the nnsoientific diet, and the intolerable 
monotony, of workhouse life ; and all these evils 
are of the most costly character to the oomrau- 
nity. A labouring man, working at a distance from 
home, falls ill and is sent into the house. There 
ho either dies, or at best makes a tedious and 
imperfect convalescence, which still leaves him 
nnaMe to maintain his family. His wife and 
children follow lum ; the first to lose all sdf- 
respect and self-reliance, the latter to exchange 
tlfe liberty, and the comparatively whdesome 
dirt of the street and the gutter, for the 
confinement and the uuwhoiesome dirt of 


« place from winch ^y to 
vermfooQS and hlear-eyed, with ittoiNl fotos, 
(htdaverduii i&ins, and shamblmg Wtfik, 
to labour, finable toleam, and only fit, 


themseilves, to be the parents of pauptofi 
unto them, if the father bad chanoed to 


unto them, if the father bad chonoed to 'to 
into a voluntary hospital, his family and lie 
publio mig^t have' bton spared this cvB and 
this cost. If the original sufferer were not a 
man, but a g^rl — some poor servant sent fo the 
workhouse by her employers as soon as ctoeose 
attacked her — then we can only draw a veil over 
the probable consequences of her admission, 
and say that sometimes, perhaps, death Would 
be a greater mercy to her than reebvery.^ 

In conclusion, we have only to mention the 
waste of material for teaching medieine which 
the present system involves. The cases ad- 
mitted into a workhouse infirmary are types aiid 
patterns of those met with in daily life. In a 
voluntary hospital the efises are above the ave- 
rage of severity, they are discharged if they are 
found to be incurable, and large classes of 
disease are altogether excluded. A young sur- 
geon or physician who has been educate, at 
unusual cost, entirely at a hospital, may have 
distinguished himself greatly in some aepart- 
ments, and may enter upon practice with a high 
reputation, without having ever seen a case of 
measles or of whooping-cough, without being 
familiar with the treatment of many of the 
slight maladies that make np so much of the 
sum of human discomfort, and without having 
any practical bedside knowledge of the methods 
of relieving and palliating a variety of toronic 
and incurable ailments. These deficiencies 
would not exist if workhouse hospitals were 
available fortlie purposes of medical instruction. 
To make them available, they must be raised 
from their present stale of dirt and squalor, 
qpd must be made to approximate, in cleanli- 
ness, in diet, in nursing, in medical and surgical 
attendance, to those noble hospitals, which are 
as much a national glory as our workhouses are 
a national disgrace. 


j SIXTY YEARS’ CHANGES. 

Asiokg the happiest hoars of my happy youth 
were those spent at a farm-house in Devonshire, 
near tlie mysterious mountain called Blackin- 
stono, a huge granite tor, on whose top stands 
an enormous separate crowning stone, of which 
tradition says it was flung there by the Devil 
from Moretbn Hampstead, being the result of 
a game at quoits, to which he was ohallfiitted 
by some bold fellow — they called hiin Dr. 
Eaustus— -who denied or doubted his satonle 
power, but whose defeat and humiHation ate 
testified by another granite quoit, weighing 
some tons, which lies half way in the valley be- 
tween the town and the tor. Its shape no doubt 
closely resembles that of tlio stone which his 
infernal majesty lodged sofdy on the Blackin- 
stonc’s head. 

The heathery, furzy, stony ridge of Dartmoor 
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runs down to the farm, '«hai» x»m is Kinf^ 
well. It has its tr&cHltunis tO(^ a»A the monarch 
who honoured it with hm vkHations was no less 
than the Kii^ of the Eahw javes, jolept 
Pixies Jo this neighhoTU'hooa. The oral re- 
corders of their presence and their prowess are 
depairted (md almost foi^otten now, but it was 
uo4 BO “when I was yonng— O wofnl when!” 
which Ite-eohoto the plaints of the Devoniau 
poet, who, being of an earlier generation, knew 
more about the rkies than I. 

But in this redon of romance 1 have seen 
the heaven-roofed hall in which the Pixies as- 
sembled, the green turf on which they danced, 
the granite fountains in which they bathed, and 
the DftUercups out of which they drank. I have 
heard from the lips of the believing peasantry 
tales of their moonlight gathcrii^, their sportive 
wicked tricks; and though to my onildish, 
and half-credulous inquiries, somewhat timidly 
urged, "Have you seen them, you yourself?” 
the answers were somewhat pitybg and re- 

E roachful, as if doubt were sin: "Zure, us 
ave yeard aU about ’em from our vdthers — ^it 
is as true as truth !” In later life I have known 
grave men, great authorities, look doWn upon 
Ihubien as these rustics looked down upon me, 
and who have added to the pity and the rc- 
.! proach the condcinnaiion and the anatlieina ! 

I Brightly shone the sunshine wlicn Ihe tenant 
1 of Kingswell came to luy father and asked him 
j to allow me to pass part of my holidays at the 
1 farm. In iliose days a journey to Morclon 
I (Moorlown) was a somewhat perilous under- 
, taking. No wheeled vehicle had ever traversed 
the road to Exeter. The “well-to-do” farmer 
I came on horseback, generally carrying his 
wife 'Or daughter on a pillion behind, who held 
, themselves fast by a leathern belt round the 
I waist of the rider— 'indeed, every precaution 
' was needful to their safety, for the ways were 
rough, steep, and stony; slips from the high 
banks often brought down roots, earth, heavy 
, blocks, and heaps of pebbles to interrupt the 
I passage, which u as sometimes darkened oy the 
I jntcrtancHngs of the branches above. Some 
of the hills to be ascended or descended 
we.rc BO sharp and abrupt, and lb? ground so 
shak^ and shifting, that it was the custom 
. to dismount and lead the horse. All com- 
I inoditics were then conveyed in “crooks” or 
“panniers,” wliicli were attached to wooden 
pack-saddles. ITiey brought potatoes (highly 
' vidued for their superior quality, for they are 
' said to flourish best in an ungrateful arid soil), 

I barley, and other agricultural produce, to be sold 
in the uncovered market then held in the main 
street of Hexon, or Hexler, the name by which 
, the provincial city was usually known. The 
manufacturing interest was not unimportant. 
In the times I speak of, the productions of the 
loom were nearly equal in vmue to those of the 
laad. In every cottage the noise of the shuttle 
w»6 heard, and when father, or mother, or 
gtwWn<>up children were not engird in the field, 
they were occupied in the spinning of yarn, or 
' the weaving of woollens— principally long ells 


for the trade wiUi Qhkmt where they have re- 1 
taiaed their iwputaUou to the pjwittt time. The 
same lanner who ematoyed tiw Wwwret on his i 
estate, dutributed to him the weft and tbe warp, 
and collected the woven 'itiuffa account of ihe 

manufaetipr and mecehaac in Jtoter, who j 
fulled, dyed, dressed, and pa^ed them for ex- 
portation. The honest farmer, whose was 
Dinale, was one of my father's rejmeaentaiives, 
and every Friday the resnlts of the we^'s gatlim*- ' 

ing were brought to our mills. 'Hr affe^ous had i 
been warmed towards our friend by his hearty, 
loud-voiced greeting, the grasp of lus hard faaiul > 
was like that of a vice, and his “ How bee *e ? 
How glad I be to zee ’e !” had all the ring of 
eloquence in my ears. Korcover, he frequently j 
brought in a bag of what he called “ waste stuff,” 
which was barley, excellent for the use of my I 
cocks and hens, and which I calculated gave me ' 
a considerable number of pence, when, having 
been paid by my mother for all the eggs eon- j 
suraed in tbe family, I made up tbe dekor 
and creditor account of the poultry-yard, which I 
I was allowed to manage for my own personal i 
pecuniary benefit. i 

Consent being obtained, and some clothes 
tied up in a pocket - handkerchief, I was i 
trotted off, gay and happy as a goldfinch in i 
spring, to the inn in the St. Thomas outskirt of I 
the city, where a pack-saddled horse was se- ' 
Iccted for iny accommodation. Ofl’ wc trotted, 
but it was not long before i found tbe sharp 1 1 
wooden ridge of the saddle somewhat unconi- ' 
fortablo. 1 fancied it would be cowardly and 
unbecoming to utter a word of complmut ; but 1 1 
a shakiiig and &t ambling, and my balance more * 
than once neariy lost, and a tiand suddenly i 
placed now behind and now before me for the 
sake of a little extra support, and no doubt a , 
visible anxiety in my countenance, induced my' | 
protector to ask whether 1 might not like to 
walk a little : and great was my joy to think 
that the suggestion should Come from him and 
not from me. I walked and walked till I was i 
wcary--made many an excuse for not getting , 
up again — but in utter cxhausliou consented 
to resume my seat on the uneasy edge, whose 
painful impressions did not abandon me for 
many a day. j 

After about eleven miles 'of weaiy travel we ' 
came to a narrow lane, which, opening from the 
highway, led to the valley below. We crossed 
a crystal brook filled with Water-cresses, passed ' 
through a rude gate or two, reached the farm- 
yard, and at the door of the house two rosy- ' 
clieeked damsels were waiting to welcome us , 
with a welcome so cordial, that their bright eyes ' 
looked brighter, their faces glowed wiui a still 
richer rod, and their smiles, how sweet, how 
very sweet, how very kind they were ! Scarcely 
seated, when a plate of bread and cream was 
produced ; they said the rule of the house was, 
that the bread was not to be thicker than the 
cream. 0 that rich clouted Devoushire cream I 
The Fhcenicians (many thanks to them !) tanglft . 
our forefathers to make it, and I can say, from 
personal knowledge, that the scholars now far i ! 
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ou.t8tri{> ibeir mijuitors m the art and craft* Titc 
depth (rftbe dito* from the loaf eii^ceedcd, Mf 
an mdi, oorrnm with aoUd .sdbstautial oveam. 
Tha te$t may be , j 

Pow I rm after the babbits among the rocks, | 
how I gathered whortleberries and bUokberries, 
what nosf^ays I made of heath and honl^suckle, 
what a friend X found in the dog Shepherd,^' 
wlio had a tail so short that it could scarcely be 
called a tail, and who was the most iieking, 
Icymg, docile^ creature ih the world, how I re- 
joiecd in the blaae of the dry gorse which I was 
aliowod to fling into the kitchea chimney ; above 
all, how 1 obtained the favour of the good old 
father of the family, seated in bis arm-chair by 
tlie rustic fire^is it not all written in the book 
of memory P 

Many were the jokes which our Moortownian 
country cousins had to bear from the more re- 
fined citizens of the county capital, who some- 
times honoured *^the outer barbarians’^ with a 
visit, or more rarely invited them to see life’’ 
in the western metropolis* ** Why, you know 
very well who built your place, and how he for- 
got to make any road to it after the building !” 
“Who taught your fathers to make the cob 
walls, and brought the clay and the straw and 
the mortar to help you, long before you had a 
paved street ora glass window?” And then 
the rude rough idiom of Dartmoor was flung 
into the crucible of criticism by those whose own 
moiher-Eiiglisli was not of the purest. “ What 
d’ye call tlus ?” said a young Exonian vagabond, 
wuen running away with a handful of oats from 
the sample-bag of a Morcton farmer, who 
vociferated to the passers-by : “ Hum ! burn 
artefen! be’th steyla my wots!” 

It is a pity the hundreds of old Saxon words 
and forms of speech have been so imperfectly 
collected from the rural regions of Devon. 
Here is a conversation between a judge on the 
Exeter bench and a witness from Dartmoor : 

Witness. Thof tlie doctor korain’d wei the 
trade (medicine), but a kudn* zec’n vur the pillem. 

Judge. Pillem, man! Whai d’ye iiicau by 
pillem ? 

Witness.^ Lor ! Not knaw what pillem be ? 
Why, pillem be mucks a drow’d. 

Judge. Mucks a drowM t What’s that ? 

The man lifted up his hands, astounded at liis 
lordship’s ignorance, wlucli he thus helped to 
enlighten : “ Why, mucks be pillem a wet !” 

Once, when sitting on the bench, I noted 
down more than twenty obsolete words from 
the evidence of a single shepherd on a case of 
sheep-steaUng. 

But again looking back over two generations, 

I know not how order was preserved or autho- 
rity maintained. 1 nover heard of police, con- 
stable, n^ watchman. Crimes were committed 
with which tho devil— he has not yet disap- 
peared from our indictaents— or the witch — 
who is still a living existence in Devonshire — 
had always something to do. Yet everylmdy 
trflsfccd everybody, and the doors of the houses 
were seldom* looked or bolted by day or by 
night. Sheep-stealing was a common ofeuce ; 


hanging followed as a matter of course ; and at 1 1 
ctery assize men suffered for it at the Exeter >1 
new drop.” Here farmers cambked their 
detective operations with mfinite zeal, mA Were 
delighted to help one another’s servant^ to the > 
gallows which they had so well “ (tesorvedL*’ 1 
recollect seeing a poor wretch hanged, of whom 
it was, given in evidence that his kmily was in 
such u state of starvation that they devoured 
the mutton raw when be brought the sheep 
into his hovel ; but even for him there was no 
pity or sympathy. A farmer returning from 
market one day, reached Moretoii in a most dis- 
tracted and disordered state, his horse at full 
I gallop, liis waistcoat torn open j they said his 
I Imir stood on end. He declared that he had been 
riding quietly ou in the dark, when the devil 
jumped up behind him, seized him round the 
waist, and treated him in tho most unbrothcrly 
wav. He was reported to have lost liis money, 
and not to have been moderate in his tipple at 
the mn where he had “ put up but nobody 
doubted his veracity, and many new frights and 
fears accompanied the farmers on their lone- i 
some, gloomy, homeward way. Sometimes a 1 
murder took place, generally committed by a , 
I stranger, a wandering pedlar, a hangcr-on about j 
I country fairs, and now and then a woman \vas I 
convicted of poisoning her husband or killing a j 
child; but there wore, no newspapers seeking 
sensational pabulum for their columns, and the j * 
surface of the social stream was not much or i 
long ri[)plod by these disturbvmces. I 

A Stove or grate was a rare luxiiry then. Stouc * | 
coal was never seen ; charcoal rarely. Turf Jrom j 
the marshes, gorse from the moor, and now and 
then a wooden log, were the materials of the j 1 
cottage fires. People generally sat ou stools | ’ 
within the chimney-hearth, where the scorching i 
from the blazing furze was sometimes intolc- • 
rablc ; but the occupiers of the inner scats — j 
especiivlly in winter-time — were more disposed ' 
to put up with the annoyance than to surrender 1 1 
their places. In truth, the vicinity of the moor i 
is often bitterfy cold, the snow lies deep, the 
hail and storm rage furiously. Persons well j 
oil* in the world ate barley bread, and tea M 

was made of balm or peppermint. A cat j{ 

and a dog usually formed part of the fireside 
group. The old men wore scarlet nightcaps, 
the women mob caps tied under their chins. The 
labourers took their meals with tlicir masters, 
but at a respectful distance. The pay of the 
out-door peasant did not exceed a shilling a day ; 
a hale girl might gain a shilling a week. 

The principal sports of the people were , 

Fives played against the church tower, foot- * 

ball in the sentry field, and piuepins in the j 

barns. Each had ijieir distinguished repre- I 

sentatives, wlio were becomingly honoured. 1 

But bell-ringing seemed the great ambition, for ' 

hpre tho contests extended beyond the paro- i 

cliial bounds, and tho prowess of the More- | 

tonians was to be contrasted and compared with 
that of other adjacent belfries. The names of 
the prize-winners — are tliey not chronicled in 
the annals of the past P 
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Otlier great men there were few. There was 
a gentleman rejoicing in the naibe of Sfu&g^ who 
kept a pack of honnda^ bnt of whom 1 neyer 
heard anything jhoastfnl or pretentious; and 
there were geoearations of dergymen called. 
Clfiah^ the echoes of whose outpourings were 
not known to resound beyond the aisles of the 
church in which they hereditarily ministered. 

In the very first house on entering the town 
of Moreton Hampstead there was a maniac 
woman, whose screams and howls were heard at 
a great distance, from a barred window. 

Whence she came, or how she fared, 

Nobody knew and nobody cared. 

There were no commissioners of lunacy, no 
asylums then accessible to the poor, no ihtru* 
si ve inquirers ; it was nobody’s business. “Every 
man’s house is his castle. Why should 1 get 
into trouble for what don’t comarn me P” 

So in the streets there were idiots wandering 
about. Their names were familiar— such as 
Crazy Fan and Foolish Bett. They served to 
amuse the children, wlio played with them, 
laughed at them, tormented them; but the 
older passengers looked on as if they enjoyed, 
as they sometimes encouraged, the ribaldry of 
the younger. Benevolence has now directed its 
solicitude even towards these unfortunates. 

Moreton had its celebrities. Wliat town has 
not ? Our school cobbler was a man of mark. 
His name was Ptolomy ; he wrote it Tollomy ; 
but we insisted, and he did not deny it, that he 
was directly descended from tlie^ great astro- 
nomer. W e discovered in him an innate dignity 
betokening illustrious ancestry, and while he 
vigorously beat his leather on his lapstonc, he 
smiled and said that perhaps we might not be 
far from the truth. 

There were two rival barbers, brothers. They 
neither agreed in politics nor in religion. One 
was grave, the other gay. Tliey were leading 
men iu their separate factions. One had a 
singularly emphatic way of laying down the 
law. II was, Dip my head, sir, if it is not 
so !” Had he heard of Sterne’s grandiloquent 
coiflfeur ? “ Dip my wig, sir, in the ocean, not 
a hair will turn !” But the wA/^gery was on 
the side of the serious Presbyterian. The other 
was a jolly churchman. 

It is a remarkable circumstance m the rcli- 
mous history of our country, that while the 
Independents, who in the time of the Common- 
wealth were the most liberal and the most 
heterodox of our dissenting sects, have become, 
in the progress of time, one of the most ortho- 
dox and exclusive, the Presbyterians, who 
were Calvimstic, intolerant and even persecu- 
ting, arc now the representatives of the most 
advanced of 1 he Christian creeds. The religion 
of the staple woollen trade of the west — that 
professed by the leading merchants and manu- 
facturers— was UmtarianisTn or Arianism under 
tihe Presbyterian name. There were three 
clmrehcs, called meeting - houses — George’s, 
and the Mint— *in Exeter, where the 
great I)issexitiiig schism, which repudiated the 


dootriues of the Trinity, broke out nearly a 
century mi a half ago, and ahHost every town 
in the neighbourboodhad its XJnitariau ohapdi, 
most of which have endowments, due to Ibe 
prospmity of the now decayed, but then most 
prosperous, woollen manuraature, under the 
central patronage of a company holding royal 
charters as the Incorporated Guild of Takers, 
Weavers, and Shearmen,” who stBl possess a 
hall in Exeter. Moreton Hampstead had two 
such meeting-houses, one called the Bresby- 
terian, the other the Baptist. A vacancy had 
taken ]^oe in tbe first, and a young man, 
J. H. B., was elected to fill the post. He 
determined at the same time to open a school, 
and I was not displeased when my father 
told me that I was to return to the old 
haunts which were very dear to me-^to the 
tors, the moors, and the mountain streams, with 
wliioh I had become familiar. The first sermon 
of the new minister was like the outburst of a 
first love. The text was, “ Fulfil ye my joy,” 
and it spoke of links never to be broken. Alas ! 
for human frailty; its name is not always 
Woman : for within a few short months, “ before 
the shoes were old” which had so glibly 
mounted the pulpit stairs, “a wider field of 
usefulness,” to say nothing of a larger salary, 
enticed the faithless one away to Dualey, where 
he afterwards came to grief, and his history had 
better be buried in oblivion. But the good 
people of Moreton were very angry — somewhat 
bitter iu their condemnation. The Baptist con- 
gregation was under the care of a gentle Welsh- 
man, uamed Jacob Isaacs. His father may 
have been Isaac Jacobs, for shiftings and trans- 
positions of Christian names and surnames were 
then, and may still be, a Cambrian usage ; but 
he was not without his renown. He haa written 
a book called Tiic Apiarian, and was very fond 
of a quiet joke, declaring that he was one of the 
most ancient of monarchs, being king of the 
lIwUcs, though their associations with the 
patriarch Jacob were not of a very creditable 
cliaracter. On grand occasions a cupboard was 
oj)cned for his guests, and the produce of the 
hive introduced— honey, mead, metheglin — and 
he carefully explained the essential differences 
between the two drinks, which I believe are 
absolutely the same — ^thc one being the Saxon, 
Iho other the Welsh name. However, he in- 
sisted that the bee furnished the dassical 
ambrosia afid the neCter of the gods, and that 
neither gourmand nor gourmet could have 
tasted anything superior to either. Yet, strange 
to say, though so much of his life and Ins 
thoughts were devoted to his bees, they ex- 
hibited no affection, no partiality, but much ill 
will 1 owards him. Instead of a protector and a 
friend, they deemed him an intruder and a foe, 
and when he approached his hives, ho always 
covered his lianas with gloved and his face with 
a veil, and did not hesitate to call his subjects 
unjust and ungratefuh Have bees w more 
dBcemment P Have they their prefereuocs «md 
t heir prejudices P For I have lately seen a bee^ 
master open his hives, take out every separate 
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cokb, the ground, hunt out 

queei^ and hmng discovered her amidst the 
bustle and the buzz of thotxsands, testo^ the 
combs to the hive, and agahi close it un- 
string rind uhmoiested by any of the commu- 
nity. 

Our school consisted of eight boarders, ^ of 
Unitarian families, of whom Exeter furnished 
four, Bridport two, and Sidmouth two. One- 
half of them~the. three oldest and the youngest 
— have been gathered to their fathers. One 
died lately ; Joseph HounseU, a most lovable 
and excellent man, to whose memory his fcllow- 
I townsmen have erected a laudatoiy monument. 

I Another, Edmund Butcher, was the son of the 
author of some of the most beautiful hymns in 
our language, among which is that beginning — 

Stand still, refulgent orb of day, 

A Jewish hero cries, 

So shall at last an angel say, 

I And tear it from the skies. 

1 A dame, intenser than the sun, 

j Will melt the golden um. 

j The school was not without its recoramenda- 
j tions, but the teaching was carried on at one 
■ j house, while we were domiciled, and were fed 
! I (under contract^ at another. But unfortunately 

I * our master fell in love with the daughter of tiie 
i , Apiarian. She was no favourite, and the rude 
i' rustics sometimes inejuired of the enamoured 
j minister, “How’z Miss Sauccr-eyes ?” I re- 
1 : member a dreadful burst of indignation wdien 
I' one of his own congregation put to him the 
I ! question ; but the love-*afFair” did undoubtedly 
f I tend to the neglect of the duties of the school. 

: ; The boys were hypercritical ; on one occasion, 

I I when the master did not make his appearance 
! : at the proper time, they blackened all the desks 
i ; with ink, and when he entered and inquired 
ij what it meant, a boy had the boldness, the 
1 1 effrontery, to say: *'They have gone into 
i} mourning for your absence, sir!” Another 
' ! time a still graver practical joke gave a more 
l! emphatic lesson to the teacher. He was, as 
I usual, non inventus — ** gone a coiirtiu".” Under 
j the schoolroom was a cellar, to whicu you de- 
I seended by a dark steep flight of stairs. lu the 

I centre was a pump, used to supply the wants of 
the house, and in one corner a heap of coals 
for winter use. To the cellar the boys re- 
!! treated. They cut off the two bottom steps, 
and pumped and pumped till there was a foot 
j or two of water m the cellar. They then en- 
I sconced themseive/on the coal-heap, and waited 
; I for the master^s return. He came at last : it was 
I night ; found the school vacant, and, fiearing a 
noise below, seized a candle and dashed down 
I the staircase ; he of course fell face foremost 
into the water, which was, thoroughly saturated 
with coal-dust. Jbe candle was extinguished ; 
the boys escaped lii the darkness, and left their 
drenched, disordered, and dismayed master to 
recover himself and reach the upper regions as 
i belt he could. He had his revenge, as far as 
a good flogging of the whole school could give 
it, but I thought the boys almost enjoyed the j 


cristigation, and consoled themsdvari Mtl hiiving 
had the best of the sport. ; 

How are discipline and dignity lost in s«§do!rit 
Mainly by vrint of firmness , and truthfulness. 
Respect always, affection generally, must con- 
nect the scholar with the teacher. One more 
example in illustrationMt may be traced to 
the blindness of love. 

We were accustomed, accompanied by our 
master, to take country walks, and those walks 
had rare attractions. The beauty and brightness 
of the Devonian rivers, of whicli the pebbly Teign 
was in our immediate neighbourhood; the charms 
of tracing the brooks and streamlets to their 
sources in the hills ; the wild woodland sceneiy ; 
the cascades, of which one of the most pictu- 
resque is that of Beckyfall, reached through the 
pretty village of Manaton; the many crom- 
lechs and dolmens, with their Druidical assoexa^ 
j tions ; the lofty tors ; the granite boulders which 
I seem to girdle the edges of the moor ; Oran- 
I brook ana its supposed Roman intrenchment ; 

I ruined bridges ; perilous fords ; mountain passes, 
known to local out not to general fame : all in 
turn were visited — those afar on our half- 
holidays — ^those near in our every-day rambles. 

One afternoon the master led us ,off for a long 
excursion. When about a mile from the town, 
he told us that he had slipped over a stone, had 
seriously sprained bis ankle, must return home 
without aelay to seek some appliance for 
the mitigation of his suffering; and, having - 
strictly enjoined us to return over the same Ij 
road by which we had come, he left us, limping | 
and with an expression of sore anguish on his 
countenance. "What evil genius tempted us to 
disobedience I know not, but fearing no be- 
trayal and no discovery, wc circumambulated 
the road to enter it by the very opposite end 
to that through whicli we had made our sortie, 
when, corning near a stile, we heard the words. 

Humid seal of soft affection!” and saw— () 
strange and perplexing discovery, equally so to 
him and to us, — saw our late-disaoled master 
with his arm round the waist of his beloved, 
reriding to her, with touching emphasis, the final 
lines of Rogers’s charming song : 

Love’s first snowdrop — virgin kiss ! 

There was more blushing than kissing on that 
memorable occasion. We received "no repri- 
mand for our aberrations. Our sin was covered, 
if not by charity, by condonation. Our master, 
in fact, was at our mercy. 

And yet 1 never think of those meannesses 4 
without a certain sneaking fondness for the 
man. I remember the encouragement he gavO 
me when, in an essay on Death, he found the 
line, “Monarclis must die as well as xneaflier 
men.” I had pilfered the phrase frorii a book 
I had been reading; but though I was half 
ashamed of the undeserved praise, I had not 
courage enough to own the plagiarism. But 
I do remember how one of the ^ys was put 
to open shame when, after receiving enthusiastic 
culogiums for an autograph MS. poem on 
orchard robbery, xvhich he read vehemently as 
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Ms 0^ p)ri&i«d on|a^ ITM diseoveised, 

with one only warkUoa* af»idfi8 had been 

ulroduotf^ instead 

WILL 3^ti TAKE MAl)irRA? 

ont my hand in a desultory 
mawte ’the other morning towards a mass of 
pnt'wdioais which lay on the table beside me, 
1: liras attracted by the title of a paper in 
one of the Rerriews, on The Dangers of 
li^deira. Having passed five months daring 
the winter and spring ’63-64 in that island, my 
curiosity and interest w'cre awakened, and 1 
turned eagerly to the page indic||ted. I must 
con&sa, the title in no way prepared me for the 
contents!. My experience led me to believe that 
the chief dan^rs of Madeira consist^ in, the 
risks incurred hy bre^-neck expeditions on 
steep and stony monntidtts, or difficult landings 
and embarkings from pitching and tossing 
steamers, in the unsheltered little bay we accept 
as an apology for a harbour. I had yet to learn 
that the isumd of Madeira was dangerous 
because the medical profession in England 
“heedlessly” and “recklessly” send tlieir pa- 
tients, and th6 resident praotitiouers "attract” 
them thither, through “ a professional system of 
puffing,” founded on self-interest. 

That there are physicians who arc both super- 
ficial and mercenary, 1 doubt not ; but my own 
experience, and the evidence of competent wit- 
nesses, have inclined me to believe that the 
leading characteristics of the class (so far as the 
characteristics of any one class may be admitted) 
are skill, devotion, and charity. Most assuredly 
a residence in Madeira has confirmed me in this 
belief, as, in so confined a space, it is difficult to 
hide good works, however willingly the right 
hand that effected them would do so. That 
there are some cases of pulmonary disease to 
which the climate of Madeira is unfavourable, 
I have hoard asserted over and over again by 
medical men ; but that physicians arc hot to be 
found in England who have made climate their 
especial study, and that there arc none sufii- 
ciently disinterested in Madeira to let the 
patient stay, or go, without reference to their 
own pockets, I stoutly deny. Also, from per- 
sonal experience and observation, that the 
healthy suliject becomes enfeebled and depressed, 
although, like all other climates, tliat of Madeira 
is suitable to some constitutions and unsuitable 
to others. !Diat Madeira is six hundred miles 
distant from Europe at the nearest point, 1 
take for granted, as my globe and quadrant are 
not at hand; tlmt the invMid— 'above all, the 
hypochondriacal invalid who contemplates 
passing a winter there, should bear this in mind, 
and severtd other stubborn fadts contingent on 
this one faet— '^uck as the scarcity of posts, the i 
intervals that must elapse between the anrival 
of the Times, the Morning Post, and other 
nAmodioals— I ‘am willing to admit, although, 
carefully studied my Postal Guide be&e 
my departure, I was not unprepared for tlie 

coi^itions. But tbiaje is “il6 society/* 

puWte questions to iiscuas/* that all is 
"*stagnation/f; oiioe m etkt mj protest 

agamat asseriiona. 

So far« indaed/ftoni notbiiig being heard of 
the *"publio questions ot the day/* the American. 
wwt, for instance, the gentten^en in our quintet^ 
heard the latest nem fim and South 

on board a Federal and a Coi^ederatq ship tho j 
same day; and their pugnacious propensities 
irerc greatly excited by the prospect of a bon& 

Me fight bet\recn the Florida ana the 6t. Ijouis 
men«of*war, through the best telescopes in their ^ 
possession. | 

^Lengthened questions of a pecuniary nature j 
would DC misplaced here. Every kind of habita- 
tion is let by tne season. The traveller, on a%ht. 
ing at hotel or boarding-house, is allowed, a week I 
to make up bis mind whether he will remain | 
there, or go away. Ten pounds a head per 
mouth with bedroom and general sitting-room, 
an extra charge for private ditto of from three j 

to five pounds— these are the hotel terms, j 

Private houses vary from fifty to one hundred and i 

fifty pounds for tlie season ; Payne or Wilkinson, ; 
the principal tradesmen, will pi^vide everything, | 
servants, food, &c. (linen and plate excepted), I 
at the rate of twenty-five pounds per month for j 
two persons; one child not counting. Hire t 
of horse, hammock, or bullock-car (an English 1 
invention), fifteen-pence per hour. Custom- j 
house duties are enormously high. The travel- i 
ler should, as far as possible, take all requisite ! i 
clotliing with him* The writer of the article I 
complain of gives us his experience of a tedious, j 
wearisome day in Madeira ; we will make a few | 
annotations thereon. The physician visits you ; 
early, makes observations on your health, and j 

probably reports on tliat of your friends and j 

acquaintance. One might imagine this subject 
not devoid of interest to those who have tra- 
velled so far in search of health ; although in 
what wx might term a sick colony, it is not likely 
to form a cheerful topic. Whether it might prove 
profitable in any degree, to consider the changes 
and chances that surround you, and the noble in- 
stances of skill and sympathy and warm human 
love which ^'sorrow, sickness, and death*’ daily 
and hourly elicit, is a grave question ; perliaps 
it may be considered an impertinent one. 

To* proceed. You Come down to, or after 
breakfast, and if you reside in a quinta (although 
the name of the mobih may be December) you 
find the windows open to the ground, the air frag- 
rant within and without ; the girls have brougut 
down baskets full of violets and wood strawber^ 
ries from the mountains, and the invalid steps by 
the side of his healthv companion into the^gar- 
den, or, if he be unable to do so, his chair or 
hammock is settled for him in h sheltered hook, | 
to breathe the air, to inhale the perfume, to t 
read or converse with his%elloW8* Even if 
sufToring, or at best languid, he finds himself 
doing more or less as others do ; neither cruelly 1 
cut off, nor excommumcated (as is necossai ily the 
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case iu a chiHjBortliem clim^), noi obI; fyim 
the pwv.it8 attd occujpatioas, but oft%ia. 
the scjciet^'df feil Uealilihy aaaaciatha/ ThiB, ini 
I niT opiiucn, u one of ttip i»«qf edvn^MiSW'^f' 
i MaMra t^ j^ invalid, “ A^ont mid-dBy,” tHe 
j writer goes dh to ss^, “ yon proceod do your 
haminoek to ^eiOoiniBercudEooms.'’ ,.^at de- 
depend8 mandy on tke orders you give your 
bearers, t you mkHt bid them caa?py you up a 
1 winding road beldeeft hedges of sweet gera- 
! uiums and thickets of oacti^ under axdies that 
I contect rival gardens, goldan with the hanging 
branches Of bignonia, -or purple with the regal 
j blossoms of the Bougainrilloeas, to a spot as 
sheltered as your oufu verandah, aud there you 
I may read or listen (if fortunate enough to have 

, a companion) to something more genial than 

I “ the conversation of Brown, Jones, and Robin- 

I son.” We take it for granted we are speaking 

j to a traveller who has provided himself with a 

i few books for lus edification in “ exile.” More 

especially as we are told, that conversation turns 
on the same melancholy subject which your 
physician exhausted in the morning. Although, 
be it remembered, in Madeira there is a daily 
j| struggle for life going forward, and it is no 
' ! more surprising that the results should be dis- 
I j cussed, than that soldiers should count up the 
I numbers of those who fall, and who survive, in- 
I a military campaign. The question naturally 
j arises. Why repair to the reading-room at all F 
; The joys ot a small reading-room in any small 
place appear to ns problematical, even in that 
i island we proudly *call our home. At all 

I events, this daily visit is optional. “ The 

i same tw'O miles of. level ground,” although 
the view it commands is ever varying, ever 
; new, must, we should conceive, become weari- 
|| some on the one hundred and tenth repeti- 
I j tion of the ride ; but, as a good canter is 
' I usually the chief reason adducca for frequenting 
; the new road, 1 should advise the invalid who 

j is restricted to a foot’s pace, to turn his horse’s 

I head up oue or other of the imiumerable roads 
i Avhich lutcrscct Madeira, and I promise him that 
1 every new point of view, will offer some new aud 
startling feature of picturesque beauty. 

The nights are balmy, the sky usually so clear, 
that the heirrenly bodies gain in apparent size 
and brilliancy. It is true that the invalid is 
{ usually ordered home a little before suuset, and 
i of course if he be so unfortunate as to have 
i contracted no domestic ties before, or formed no 
; ! friendships since his aitival, his evening will be 
i solitary, gs it would be in any other latitude 
— with this diffet«nce, that in' Madeira (on most 
, evenings) his chair may be placed within reach 
j of the open vnndow, where the breath of 
the night-smellwg flowers is laden with soft 
j messages from the sweet season, even on the 
vkil ofthe holy Christmas festival. 

I The town of ruhohal is squalid and poverty. 

; stricken. Be^rs fdmund, and lepers are in- 
deed plenriful} but if the invalid be too hypo- 
ohmidriacal to bear such sights, let him turn his 
horse’s hoofs, or his bearers’ steps; away from 
{ the town altogether. 


Aaul now I would be allowed o. lkW;. w<^ oa 
th* mihiapt of hired horses, whi^t the- ortiiifle 
fidl^ ‘‘miaetable Im<to from tho liya!y-«t|%» 
at Insbtm*’-*wliere it happens that there tro ho 
Uvety-etablcB. In the quinta' where I reS:W 
there were several Englishmen, good judges of 
horses,' and although we ehanged ourlmcks 
onee dr twbc before we were suited, yet at the; 
expiration Of a very short period our stable 
boasted a very (for hired horses) fair stud. As 
to the hammock, naturally this is a matter 
of opinion, whether as a means of transport it ! 
be tedious and wearisome, or luxorious. 

But to proceed to the meteorological and 
scientific observations adduced by the writer, 
who appears to regard the late Dr. Mason 
as the only reliable authority respecting the | 
climate of the place. He talks of personal j 
abuse and futile objections, as the only an- I 
swers vouchsafed to Mason’s statements. The j 
critical remarks I have met with . on tbe | 
subect, tend to show what the doctor him- : 
self wished to be clearly understood — that i 

the results of his hygrometrical observations, 
the principal point at issue, cannot be regarded 
as applicable to Funchal in gener&l, but only to 
the locality where they were made. For infor- 
mation respecting this locality, I would refer 
the writer of the article, and my readers, to a 
very able pamphlet on the climate of the island, 
by James Mackenzie Bloxam, who, be it observed 
is neither a “ principal tradesman,” nor a “ pro- 
fc.ssional puffer.” In this essay. Dr, Mason’s • 
inferences are discussed aud reduced to their 
true value in a calm and philosophical spirit, 
wortliy of imitation. For our present purpose 
it sumces to state, that it is fully proved that 
Mason’s hygrometrical results most certainly do 
not apply to the parts of Funchal, or the class of ! 

tenements, in which invalids are now recom- 
mended to reside. Dr. Mason’s observations were 
made in 1835, and since the posthumous publica- 
tion of his book in 1850, many able men have | 

been at work, the result of whose labours may be j 

found in White’s excellent guide-book, and the ! 
well-known works of Barra), and Mittermaier. j 
None of these writers deny that the climate 
of Madeira belongs to the moist section, but 
they fully prove Dr. Mason’s inferences as to 
its c.xtreme humidity, to be overrated. The 
author of the ^article, in a paragraph nearly 
copied word for word from the same source, 
speaks of iron oxydised, of boots aud shoes 
covered with fungus, and of damaged clothes. 

He gives an extract, showing how Dr. Mason 
suffered from extreme iMsitude, and many 
other symptoms of malaria, when resident at • 
Funchal ; out, from some unaccountable cause, 
he entirely suppresses the latter pi^ bf the 
pangraph, in which the doctor himself as- 
cribes all this mischief to the existence ef Hio 
tank in his own garden, and complains that his 
landlord would not believe that the water which 
had been kept in it for two months, could pos- 
sibly become offensive. Tl^ is what we should 
call half evidence. The climate of Madefra is 
humid; but 0et it be clearly understood wo 
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arc speakiag ia geaeral tci^s, aad mi oi the 
occasional seasons of heavy raiaa^ coase- 
queat cloac muggj^ atmosphieirC^ which visit 
Madeira ia commoa with all semi^ropical cli* 
mates) there is aoiie ^of the danger and discomfort 
of damp ; dmpmas does not cling to us or to 
offiT diothes, 

A liiend of my own (not an invalid) wrote 
feom the island: feel as if I wore floating 

in liqnid tclvet/* Dr, Mason himself says : “ It 
would be difficult to persuade many of the resi- 
dents that the climate is damp, notwithstanding I 
the instrumental indications of a considerable 
per-centage of humidity ” To this I can bear 
witness, as I was rather obstinate on this 
point for some time, and was always feeling my ; 
own silk gown or my own hair to corroborate my | 
assertions. Also my own experience goes to 

g rove that in all the various materials of silk, 
nen, woollen, and velvet that go to furnish a 
woman’s wardrobe, the least sign of damp was 
never det^ted ; nor was one particle of rust — the 
medical friend who resided under the same roof, 
assures me— ever detected on his surgical instru- 
ments; although in our respective apartments 
there were no*Bre-placcs, ana the windows w'ere 
left open day and night for five rnoutlis, with the I 
exception of one or two nights during some 
heavy rains. 

A word more, and we have done. One of the 
concluding paragraphs in the article speaks in 
such favourable terms of the hygienic properties 
of Iceland and Greenland, that we cannot but 
fancy the writer may be induced to escape “ the 
dangers” of a winter in Madeira, by a visit to 
one of these countries. If so, we sincerely 
twi&t he will favour us with his new experiences, 
written in a more genial and less hypochon- 
driacal spirit, than that which characterises his 
notes on the Elower of the Atlantic ! 


COLONEL AND MRS. CHUTNEY. 

IN rrVE CHAPTEKS. CHAPTEU I. 

won’t do, Wilson,” said Mrs. Chutney ; 
^^five and nine are fourteen, and seven are 
twenty-one; the currie powder three shillings, 
and the chillies three and fourpence. You are 
eightpenoe short.” And she looked up into the 
severe functionary’s face anxiously. 

” Well, ’m,” returned the injured cook, ” I 
have lived in the best of families, and kep’ tlie 
books, and 1 must say it’s discouraging to have 
insinuations — 

am sure, Wilson,” interrupted Mrs. 
Chutney, timidly, have no intention of in- 
sinuating anything. I am rather nervous this 
morning. , L cannot Count up coolly now, for 
Colonel Cmutncy will be down directly. I will 
try again after breakfast. And uli, Wilson, tio 
maktlshe toast crisp.” 

The toast !” repeated Wilson, in a high key. 
^ Well, ’m, I did think you knew as thafc^s the 

business.” 


it is the page’s business? I didn’t 
pi^^: Mrs, Chutney, slightly humiliated. 


'"You may go now, Wilson, and take those 
books with yon.” 

But before Wilson Wid obey. Colonel Chut- 
ney entered and cut oS her retreat. 

The colonel was aoouratdyattiredin a morning 
suit of dark brown ; a freshJodiing, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed man, with broad shoulders and a 

E owerful frame. A quick frown came and went 
abitually on his b^ow, against which was often 
balanced a smile of some sweetness. A super- 
ficial observer would say he was a very energetic 
person. A deeper insight suggested irritability 
and preciseness. 

He walked silently to the breakfast-table, 
while Mrs. Chutney rang the bell, and then 
hastily regulated her writing materi«ds. 

” Louisa,” began the colonel, portentously, 
" whose duty is it to attend to my dressing- 
things, hey ?” 

” Why, Sophia’s, dear. Nothing wrong, I 
hope ?” 

‘"Wrong! When is anything right in this 
house P There are my boot-hooks on the wrong 
side of the table again— second time, by Jove ! 
If I had these lazy vagabonds in the East, egad. 
I’d give them stick enough. But I was a fool 
to leave Ruduuggadhar for the misery and ne- 
glect of this wretched rat-holo !” 

“ But, my love, I am sure everyone tries all 
they can to make you comfortable. Do not 
talk of that horrid hot place. See how nice and 
cool— 

“ Cool ?” repeated the colonel. " I tell jou, 
I never suffered so much from heat in all my 
life, as I endure in England. Everything is 
aiTanged here for winter, and, when a few hot 
days come, phew! you are melted, scorched, 
burnt up. Hot clothes, hot streets, hot houses, 
and, confound if, worse than all, hot beer !” 

Disgusted, he seated himself at the breakfast- 
table. 

‘‘Where is that ponfounded boyP And” 
(pointing to cook) “what is she doing here?” 

Mrs. Wilson, who had been waiting for her 
turn to come, hastily retreated. 

“ You see,” began Mrs. Chutney, hesitatingly, 
“I thought I should have time to go over the 
books with her before you came down, dear.” 

“Hal Just your usual way. Everything 
out of place ; everything out of time. Tliere 
you are, hurrying over your books that require 
tlie utmost deliberation, keying Wilson nere 
while the hall is in disgraceful confusion*” 

The page entered and set on the breakfast, 
while the irate colonel continued : “ I stumbled 
over a broom and a mat ! a mat mid a broom, 
by Jove ! as I came down. Lift this,” pointing 
to the cover, and addressing: the page. “Ha ! 
bloaters again!” 

“But you said yon liked bloaters,” urged 
Mrs. Chutney. 

“Who said I didn’t?” rclmimed her hus- 
band, “but the next time 1 get them twice 
in the same week* I’ll go and breaklast at the 
club.” . * . 

The repast now proceeded in peace~that is, 
silence— for a while, when the page re-entered, 




cdoael cnlewd. ?* Ah! jiatryV’ lb bid, 
MaBdk, “ bloamj^ aad arer I Come, 

Maty f t kis8~^ix.lb&«f3i('e^l^ cotosiw." 

" Ah,, yoft xetarnted Mary, 

offering ber^hedc, ‘‘when mlf 'foii get rid of 
yonr vdid BolcBsr vays?” 

"Poolii »y dear girl/’ said' the colonel, 
smdbthiikg Ms oravat, "lam, tamed now--tlie 
old . ibBSfiBh devil is exorcised, and the cover is 
tuned into the slave of the ring— eh, Iioo ?*’ , 

. Jffirsj 'Chutney was too busy writing even to 
^^ristend io hear. 

' , is a large slice of the— a-^'the 

g^tleman you named— left for all that, colonel, ” 
fre^ied Mary, ‘‘I saw an old friend of yours, 
aiCw days ago— Captain Peake, He came to j 
see aoonple of little Indian orpham at Mrs. 
Monitor’s. He had tea in the drawiug>room, 
andi” peeping throujdi her fingers, “told such 
talcs of you, colonel." 

“ Wliat the deuce could he tell,” returned the 
colonel, ffeigning to be a little alarmed. " He 
knew *very little of me, and— ah — oh ! I remem- 
ber Peake, he commanded the Hastings in the 
second China war.” 

“ Did liet I should not have thought him 
old enough for that. Put Mrs. Monitor will 
never let you insick the doors again. She thinks 
you such a dangerous character !” 

"Oh, she does?” said the oolouel, complai- 
santly. "Well, once it would not have been 
easy to keep me out wliere.l wanted to get in. 
Loo, we must have Peake to dine some day. 
Have you finished your invitations ? for I must 
be off.’” 

“I shall be ready directly,” replied Mrs. 
Chutney, sealing her "notes. " There !” 

The colonel took out his glasses to examine 
the directions. “ That’s all right,” he observed. 
" I shall send the boy with this one to Deal. 
Keep Mary to dinner, Ijoo.” And, with a general 
wave of the liand. Colonel Chutney departed. 

“Ab, Mary,” exclaimed Mrs. Cliutney, “I 
wish I could manage him as well as you do !” 

"Loo dear,” returned Mary, laying her liand 
impressively on Mrs. Chutney’s arm, “ I have 
one enormous advantage over you.” 

“Pray, what is that?” 

"1 am not his wife. But, Loo, dear, I 
have not seen you for three days, and have not 
been able to have a real talk since the morning 
yon left me at Mrs. Bullion’s palazzo in llegent’s 
i*ark, and 0, 1 had such an adventure.” 

adventure P*’ repeated Mrs. Chutney. 
You shall heat.” Her cousin’s eyes 
sparUed with fan and mischief. “ 1 had not sat 
five minutes'before some one was announced by 
the palazzo valet a name so utterly distorted 
that 1 haven’t a notion what it is, and there 
entered a tall, aristocratic, well-dressed, good- 
looking man.” 

“ A stranger P” 

“I never saw him In my life brfore. After 
irst greetings he scarcely spoke to the 
hut addressed himself much too, exhln- 
sjv^’ tO ipe. That did not embarrass me so 
muol } only while uttering common-places he 
would look tenderly at me !” 


"Tmir fancy, ..Mary, deptea., up^ it," se* 
mai^ted I^rs. «w|y- , ; - 

“ IMioy or udt, ho {moiled my ,yisitj and 
I had ihblly walked te .the.^,.Df J^orthuad* 
Mace hefore 1/1^ him (muiing aftea mf’ 
“W^'nodsbse!” . ■' ■ 

The instmet was a true on^** coniinned 
Miss Holden, “for presently he was at my 
side, lifting his hat gtacefaBy, aud tutmug ml 
sorts of compliments; Of course t a little 
ftfghtened. Still I could not resist the ftiu of it, 
somehow.” 

“ You surely did not encourage liim P” 

" To the extent of asking liim to be so very kind 
as to call a cab for me, in order to get rid of him. 
" And you did get lid of him F” 

"Not altogether j for yesterday mondng I 
was returjmg ff^m Kensington with a hook for 
Miss Monitor, and, when near to the Old Palace, 
my fashionable admirer suddenly presented him- 
self and addressed me again.” 

“ Mercy, Mary !” cried Mrs. Chutney aghast, 
“ what did be say P” 

" Well, nothing worthy of death or bonds ; 
only that I had never been absent from his 
mind, and all that, yon know — ^the usual formu- 
lary. I fear I laughed.” 

“Ob, Mary!” interrupted Mrs. Chutney, in 
a distressed tone, “how could you be so impru- 
dent ! What will that gentleman think of you P” 
“ Nonsense, love,” returned Miss Mary with 
a saucy smile, “ don’t grudge me a little harm- 
less diversion, liemember what a dull life I 
lead. And this man ! Why, I slisil never see 
him again ; if I do, trust me to take care of my- 
self. Nowput onyour bonnet and let us take a 
stroll in the gardens while the morning is cool.” 

cuAriER n. 

The same bright morning which shone upon 
the gorgeously famished house in lUchmond- 
gardens, Bayswater, was lending more than 
ordinary effect to the various costly buhl and 
marqueterie tables, cabinets, and rich textures 
displayed in the renowned show-rooms of Messrs. 
Deal, Board, and Co., upholsterers, PiceadUly. 
It was yet too early for any of their distin- 

f uished customers to drop in. Mr. Adolphus 
)eal— who had become the head of -the firm 
on the death of the honest old cabinet-maker 
his father— had not yet appetteed' above the 
visible horizon. He was dn‘ Exaggerated spe- 
cimen of the modern fasliionable tradesmah who 
incongruously combines the fine geutlemau With 
the eager shopkeeper. He had a profound belief 
in liipiself as a man of taste, a man of bumness, 
and a man of pleasure. 

A few shopmen were dotted about, and a 
gr^-headed old clerk occasionally addressed' a 
remark to them through a plgeou-hole , M an 
enclosed desk where he was shut up ftke a 
parrot in a, cage. 

" Half-past twelve !” he ciaculatedi, “ and no 
Mr. Deal. It would be better,” coming out of 
his box, his pen behind hm ear— “it would dm 
bettor if he left the concern to Board alto- 
getber.” 

The shopman thus addressed, W'iuked. " Don’t 
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yow know where hn’s gone to P Why^ te Bieh- 
mond-gnrdens, to be sure, aboaiOolonet Ohni* 
ney’S'O^dwv”,, 

„ And a pintty bash ho has Saade of themi" 
the clerk aod^, ** What with faiso msasiarea, 
and p(mtradiotory orders, the fitting «p of 
OoldnSl Chutney’s house has beefi more bother 
than profit.” 

*^Ah!” remarked the shopman, lowering his 
fOibe, " tlmt don’t matter to Deal. He’d go 
there every day if he copld^ Why, when the 
colonel’s wife knocked down the ’leT6n«guinea 
yaoee here, didn’t he pick up the pieces and 
say it erarn’t of no epnsequenoe P 0, he’s deadly 
sweet upon her, ho is 1” No form of impudence 
is so thoroughly hitense as the assumptions of 
a certain elm of young shopkeepers who see 
enough of their aristocratic customers to imitate 
their dress, maaners, and external vices — ex- 
cept the insolence of their shopmen, who imitate 
tim. The deck's reflection on his master on 
the matter took tins form : “ Well, them 'spec- 
table, Sinooth, elcgan^ soft-spoken sort, never 

ah kind of morals to speak of.” 

At this motapttt enter Mr. Adolphus Deal in 
j atl miquisitely fresh summer morning costume 
j of light gtoy, with turned-down collar, a moss 

1 rose in nis button-hole, a ^uch of charms at 
j his Watch-chain, and a flaring red and mauve 

1 craSat drawn through a massive ring, luxuriant 
i whiskers and moustache of auburn tinge, and 
; unexceptionably small Balmoral boots. 

1 Deal, on removing his hat, passed one hand 

j meditatively through his hair. 

! “ Briggs,” he said, " wliere are those frag- 

: montsP I mean the pieces of the jar Mrs- 

i Chutney broke tlie other day ?” 
j “Oh! I sent them to Pasticci, the china- 

; mender, sir, and he says he will make it a real 
j antique now,” answered the shopman, 
i “ Ah !” returned Mr. Deal, pensively. “ Some 

! (me must go to Bichmond-gardens about that 

I ottoman. Perhaps, though——” 

j He was interrupted by an errand-boy, who 

I I with much respect handed him a delicately ad- 
1 j dressed note bearing a crest arrd monogram. Mr. 
j D^l gazed at it with affected indifference, and 

finished his sentence before opening it — “ Per- 
haps, though, I had better go myself, Briggs.” 

His patience could carry him no further, and 
hastily retiriiig to a dingy sanctum reserved for 
the head of. the firth, he tore open the en- 
■i^ope^ and kearerfy ctould he believe his de- 
lighted eyra os they showed, him what follows : 

‘‘ My dear Sir. . Knowing your time is mucli oc- 
culted, I venture to ask the pleasure of your com- 
pany to a quiet dinusr here on Thursday next, with 
some hesitation. however, that day is inconve- 

nient, pray name cue most suitable to yourself. 
Excuse my flking the early hour of six 5 but you 
know Colonel Cteittteyfs peoatiar habits, and I 
must study him. 

“ Tottrs truly, 

, “ Louisa Citototst. 

*“^28, nfidnnond-gard^ Konday.” 

The eieet ^t this simple note upon the sus- 
ceptible Adolphus was electric. There is no 
knowing what vagaries his ecstasy may not have 1: 

prompted him to commit in tiib pi^aetiee.of bis 
. cstabliahtticjatk had not a Bttd- 

demy amved from the largest show-rboOr, . A 
lOdy bad asked to see him, and him ailone^ du- 
eling to transact any business save with #0 
principal. Mr, Deal had to descend from thu 
supreme altitude to which Mrs. Chutney’s letter 
had raised him. In the centre of the apartment 
he beheld a tall thin elderly kily, Oiestitnte of 
crinoline, attired in a skimpy black silk dress, u 
bonnet more suited to a museum of defunct 
fashions thw modern wear, a'small white Shawl, 
stout .walking-^oes tied on the instep, white 
stockings, and black gloves with long dmpty 
finger-ends. . 

“ Hum— ha !” said Miss Bousfield, p(Amg a 
complicated arm-chair with the large and baggy 
umbrella, which, together with a steel-rimBii^ 
sleel-chaincd capacious bag, she ihvariablv car- 
ried. “ What’s that ?” 

“This is a very carious mechanical contri- 
vance,” replied Mr. Deal, blandly [the enraptur- 
ing thought crossed him, “ The angel’s aunt !”], 
bat with that assumption of sdeat& knowledge 
which high-art salesmen assume. “Only out 
yesterday, and not yet named. We intend to 
denominate the chair ‘ The Loungiensis Multi- 
farium.’ You touch this- spring, it lowers the 
back to recline the head. You touch that, and 
(click) oat comes a footstool. Press the other, 
and an elbow spontaneously projects itself. 
Here you observe is a — — ” 

“That will do,” interrupted Miss Boasficld. 

" I am neither a cripple nor a lunatic.” Mr. 
Deal bowed. “ I want something” — she paused 
— “ soracihing as a present for my niece, Mrs. 
Chutney.” 

Every fibre in Deal’s frame quivered at the 
mention of that name. He said, fervently, that 
the entire resources of hi.s establishment should 
be placed at bliss Bousfield’s command for so 
delightfaJ an object. 

“ Of course they will,” said Miss Bousfield, 
tartly, “ if 1 am ready to pay for them. But I 
don’t want any costly r abbisli. Show me some- 
thing sensible for about six pound ten.” And 
she made a short mental calculation of the pro- 
bable cost of a circular dumb waiter lately pre- 
sented to her by Colonel Chutney, beyond the 
value of which she was determined not to 
advance. Miss Bousfield considered presents as 
debts, and always paid them at the rate of 
twenty shillings in the pound. 

“ Something sensible for six. ten,” repeated 
Mr. Adolphus Deal, thouglitfully. 

Here Mr. Deal despatched his men tor several 
inlaid cabinets, baht work-tables, bronzes, aM 
ormolu ornaments. Miss Bousfield touched 
each of them 'dangerously with her tupbreila, 
and Deal did not even wince. 

“Pooh! Mere finery! Have you nothing 
of a teapoy, or a writing Sevenfisneu 

arti(des were produced. “ WtuA's this ?” asked 
Miss Barbara, examining a teapoy. 

“ The new garjde thd— register^,” replied an 
attendant. 

“ITio price!” demanded Hiss Bousfield, 
fiercely. 

, " i 


" 01], it*s a ebea^ madam. Tifteen 

gaiaeas.* 

“I dtmH know :|^meas. IFifteeh pounds 
fifteefii for a to; wonld oome to pieces 
in a couple of moMbs near a fire ! - Nonsense ! 
"Wliat is tMiP asked Miss Bousfleld, nearly 
overtnnt^g; a work-table witb her umbrella. 

guijieas. I mean twen^ - one 
p^ds,*’ replied Deal, examining the ticket. 

'^Ifbere do you all expect to go to?”ex- 
fdaimed Idiss Bousfield, with sudden enerCT. 
"Pd see erery stick of furniture in London 
bnrnnig before I would give way to such extor- 
tion. Let me out of this." And she made a 
sadden rush to the door. 

“ Stop, madam," cried Deal. " Stop, I entreat. 
W« aiiw# find something for the adorable — mean 
the* most interesting — object you bare in view.” 

"If you please, ar,” said the old clerk, 
coming out of his desk at this critical moment, 
“ there is a davenport up-stairs, returned by Sir 
Predetie Samperton after he had had it a week 
or two, as not solid enough. We . might put it 
at eight guineas." 

" Be seated for a moment, madam,” entreated 
Deal. “Here it is,” he said, “at yonr own 
price,” 

Miss Bousfield frowned upon the article 
severely. Her scrutiny was satisfactory. "You 
know my price ; six, ten." 

“ Then six, ten be it, madam,” returned Deal, 
bowing, and washing his hands in the air. 

“Now call a cab, and I will take it away 
with me," said the customer, counting the 
money out of her massively-steeled bag. 

CHAITEE in. 

Me8. Chtjtnet and Mary Holden had re- 
turned from their morning walk, and. Laving 
thrown off their bonnets, sat down quietly in 
the drawing-room to await the colonel’s return to 
luncheon. They had greatly enjoyed the moni- 
ing’s companionship. Mrs. Chutney, timid and 
confused when flurried by the colonel, always 
felt support and eueouragement from her cousin’s 
fearless spirit and her ready sympathising affec- 
tion. She held a complicate]! whity-brown web 
to which she occasionally added a few stitches 
with the crochet-needle, while Miss Holden 
appeared to be reading the Times. 

“ IDiese have been very happy hours, dear,” 
saiS Mre. Chutney, laying down her work, and 
resting her arm on the table beside her. “ I 
wish you could oome oftener." 

" You see the day is hardly long enough for 
all I huye to get throuffh,” replied Mary. "You 
know that, l&e yourself, I have no money ; but, 
unlike you, I have not a rich husband. I sup- 
pose ;od would cut me if I foU^ed my own in- 
clinations ?” 

"How, dearP’ asked Mrs. Chutney. 

"Well, I do not Ikncy the legitimate line for 
distressed gentlewomen — ^the meek, iU-ttehted 
^v^ess, with some hard-hearted matron for a 
tatdi:*mi3ttess, half a dozen unruly pupils, and a 


scaa^isjl yow>S, nobleman making love in the 
h#ipk|iri)Bad. Though I should rather like that 


of it.” 



"Maiy, Mary! how wildly you falk !” said 
her mntle ooum. 

“No,” continued Miss Holden, **I would 
prefer tryii^ on cloaks at MarehaB and Snel- 
grov»*8 ; or. Lop dear, seOing tarts at a pastry- 
cook’s in a garrison town. 1%at be 

joUy!" ■ 

Mary was the orphan daughter of a captain 
in a marchir^ regiment, wlikm mi^ account for 
some of her eccentric tastes. 

" Ah ! Mary— a good husband, and a com- 
fortable home i” 

"But show me them ! Yon have both, yet 
there was a brighter smile hi yotur eyes, and a 
happier repose on yonr lips, in the old dajs when 
we tamed our frocks, sponged our silks, washed 
our ribbons, darned our stockings, and men^d 
our gloves together.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Chutney 
" I seem somehow to have lost my courage. 1 
cannot please my husband— and then, you knos^ 
1 had no fortune — at least nothing to speak o€ 
I am the creature of his bounty. And I am 
always afraid of his finding out my mistakes ; 
for 1 have grown, oh ! so stupid.” 

"My dear,” cried Mary, “you are a goose. 
No money ! Hadn’t Ae plenty ? Did you not 
give him yourself — your tender true heart. I 
know you Jove him. Don’t you care for hia 
comforts with a watchfulness no money could 
purchase or reward P Money is all very neces- 
sary, but there are things to which money is 
dross. I say. Loo, do not be so down-hearted. 
Just show the colonel your value; contradict 
his whims, disreg^ his storms in a teacup ; 
don’t give him a kiss when he asks for one.” 

“But he never does ask for one,” said Mrs. 
Chutney, dejectedly. 

“ Gracious !” exclaimed Miss Holden, with 
strong emphasis, " 1 really thought better of 
him i But hush ! I hear a ring, it may be the 
colonel. There, I have pulled the tablecloth 
crooked, and mind you stand up to him like a 
woman — ^nothing secures peace like an armed 
neutrality.” 

"Well, I’ll try,” returned her cousin, as 
Colonel Chutney entered. 

“Phew I” be exclaimed, "it’s tmibly hot. 
Loo, 1 want some brandy and soda-water, iced, 
mind — iced.” 

Mrs. Chutney rang the ..bell and pve direc- 
tions to the page, while the colonel continued 
addressing Mary : " I see you have been out ; too 
lazy, I suppose, to go up-stmts” (pointing to 
their bonnets, which lay upon a sofa) ; “ I ninst 
say” (with anirritablelauj^), “I do not approve 
of amalgamations — drawm^rooms and dressing- 
rooms are better kept apart.” 

" Well, 1 do not agree wMi ysw,” said Mboy, 
carelessly ; by mingling two good tiling you 
increase the sum total of etcehence.” 

“ God bless my soul l”eiolairoed the colonel ; 
"Loo, lopk at that tablercover !” 

" Perm square repel cavaby, said Mary, jua 
an emphatic whisper to her cousin. 

"What is the matter f" asked MtSi Chrrttiey, 
quietly. 

“ It is crooked— it is inferaaDy crook^. If 
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there is one fhioe more tlum another m^ieh 
shows a total inference ,to appeai^oe, a eid-' 
pabte negligoace t>f dutyoa tte part of the mw- 
tress of « housoi it is a orooked tahl&rebyer;'' 

“You bad better pat it straight, lore,” said 
the wife, (juietly. 

“ What do you mean P’ cried this exasperated 
colonel. 

Mrs. Ghtttnity Imd down ber work and half 
rose. Mary threw herself on her knees and 
held her down by her dress. Making an ima- 
ginary searidk on the floor, she exclaimed, " You 
have dropped your thimble.” Here the page 
entered witli the d^ired soda-water. 

“ Please, 'm, oook says the fishmonger has not 
sent the ice.” 

" I knew it. I expected it !,” ejaculated the 
colonel, walkingap and down the room ; “ when 
was ice prodaotble in this bonse in proper time 
— or anything else fit for a gentleman ?” 

“If t had known,” began Mrs. Chutney, 
apoloMtically— 

“ No explanations,” whispered Mary; “charge 
home.” 

“ Go for some ice instantly,” continued Mrs. 
Chutney to the page. “ Do not excite yourself, 
my dear, itwill.beiere directly.” 

“ Why do you not have an ice-house iu the 
garden, colonel P” said Mary, “ and then you 
could cool yourself there sometimes.” 

The colonel stopped short in the act of wiping 
his brow, and stood transfixed. Miss Holden 
laughed, and adroitly changed th6 subject. “ Do 
you know, colouel, I like your new morning suit 
immensely. Turn round. Why, Louisa, how 
could you say it was unbecoming P” 

“ Did she say so?” asked the colonel anxiously. 
“ You ought to have told me, Loo. What is your 
objecUouP” 

The colonel surveyed himself iu the glass, 
feeling an uncomfortable sort of uncertainty 
some mischief was brewing. What if his much- 
enduring Louisa was going to be rebellious, to 
object to systematic anui£ilation, -and develop 
ideas, wants, and wishes of her own ! He must 
seem amiable, to avert sudi a calamity. 

“ I have been detained rather hmger than 
I expected, Mary,” he began, blandly, “ by an 
interesting visit. You were, the topic of a very 
flattering conversation.” 

“ Dear me,” said Mias Holden, " an ambas- 
sador to ask the honour of an alliance !” 

’ “ Better still,, the contracting party lumself, 
I suspect.” 

“ You ar» not in eameett !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chntaey. 

“ It’s a faoit, though,” said the c(donel. “ I 
was leaving the emb, when Captain Peake oamo 
up to me; aad,> after a little talk about the 
East, and our muiutd acquaktahees there, he, 
in a very numly add sttai j^rtfeoward way, stated 
that he had met you at Mrs. Mcmitor’s : that 
the esteem in which you were held, Ibe regard 
shown for you on all sides, had made an impres- 
sion on him, which— --IfT-the-by,’ What’s for 
lunobemi P for Peake said he would be here at 
one thirty, and,” looking at his watch, " he is 
due now.” 


Mary, who had listened in silest ashbiniibmeQt, 
now broke in : " But, Colonel Obutaef&, 
man must be mad ! 1 never saw him <liut three 
tisaeu, when he had tea with Mrs. Monit^^ ,a^ 
then he stared so, and seemed so nervous; tbXi, 
he made me nervous too. How could yoa fed ‘ 
him come here ?” 

Yon nervous ! that’s a good joke !” repeated 
Colonel Chutney; “ andaslor Peake,' he was one 
of the most courageous fellows iu' the Indian 
Navy. I spedee to one or twd men in the dub 
about him After he left me, and heard the highest 
character of ium. Why, he was ootiem in 
despatches for a daring rescue ,of a werehant 
cran from some piratiem Chinese junks in ’flfly* 

tiliirCiG ■* ,' 

retuTttcd "TJicre is no 

great heroism in facing a legion of Chinese* I 
fancy 1 could put an army of them to flight 
myself.’* 

Oh, Mary !” interrupted Mrs. Chutney in 
a tone of remonstrance, when the door was 
thrown open, and the page announced Captain 
Peake whereupon entered a broad-shouldered, 
good-looking man, probably forty years of age, 
with small whiskers and thick drooping bfek 
moustache. His complexion and elptbes were 


deep brown, as if sunbamt generally all over ; 
his hands (he wore no gloves, though a biilliani ; 
diamond ring sparkled on his little finger i 
partook of toe general tint; he had a broac 
iioncst face, with grave (krk eyes, a quantity 
of dark hair, and a sailor-like look. 

During luncheon the captain’s performances 
were precisely those of a man painfully iu love. 
He did not say much, and seemed afraid to 
look up when he did speak. Chutney rallied 
him so boisterously, that even Mary Holden 
blushed, and Mrs. Chutney broke in with timid 
remonstrances. After luncheon the two gentle* 
men retired to the bow-window, and, entangling 
themselves in the gorgeous window-curtains, 
held a wdiispered conversation. Nothing was 
overheard but an anxious question from Peake, 
which seemed to ask "if there was any other 
fellow in the wayP” What this meant could 
not be guessed ; for at this moment the door 
was opened violently, to admit Miss Barbara 
Bousfield. " Steady ! Mind what you are 
about,” she exclaimed. "Don’t scratch the 
walls or break the banisters and she slowly 
backed into the room, followed by a cab-driver 
and the page carrying a davenport. They set it 
down, and a short, sharp, and decisiye conflict 
ensued, ending in the discomfiture of " cabby,** 
and his grumbling departure. Then, and xm 
till then, did Miss Barbam lower her nmbreSa 
from its tlircatening position, and standii^ lit 
ease, addressed Mrs. Chutney. ** There, ItbSraa, 
I have brought you a present; lo eagr 
yon got nothing from me iowarcb yew (urmsk^ 
mg. it’s a useful concern, not v the sort of 
frippery that is generally up for women. 
There--4nere’s a desk to at; here ai:» 
drawers to keep your account-books and papers 
in; here are accounts paid; here unpaid — hope 
yott’li have very few there. I believe there are 
some secret drawers, too, but you’ll not care 
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about th«w. Manned trom'im sbould have no 
seci^a.*’ WWle Afot B|M<b8]» spoke, Cotondi 
and Mn, C^wlaeT <i|Mni»p4 tM da^nport aritb 
exduiUtidonB of fdpi. Ck|i^Beake looked 
OB. wlffa qndeft idtOaliiOa ; atettun'bile ihe page 
entered, unpeteelted b| idl save tlt>e last<nacBed 
personagOi and dd^reren a letter to Mies Holden, 
w]»i& one i<^ed ait vitk'-moeb intention and 
oojrioei^i iMii still Vithout opening it. 

"My dear aunt,” exclaimed the colonel, " I 
|te Imiohed ; by dove { 1 am a good deal affected 
w jfOtir kindness and generosiiy m making my 
inm so very bandsome a present. I know she 
sbsres my sentiments.” Shakes bands with 
Miss Bonefield. 

"I am sttr<j,.Annt Barbara, I am greatly 
obliged,” ohorttsed Mrs. Chutney, “and I 
(biui and keep it very nice and tidy.” 

“1 hope so,” stud the oolonel. more empba- 
tktdly than bopefuBy. And, glasses in hand, 
He psoeseded to point out the beauties anduse- 
fglnete of thek aoquisitlon to bis wife. 

"It looks more like a man’s affair, colonel, 
doeatft it s^d Mary, carelessly. 

" tl^t do you mean ?” asked Aunt Barbara, 
fieteek. 

**wky, the sort of solid heavy thing that 
aemns to suit a man’s chambers.” 

. “I am not offering it to you,” said Aunt 
Barbara, striking her umbrella on the floor. 
“ 'Wnat business nave you with opinions'? Wait 
till you are in a position to uphold them.” 

“As an intelligent being ” began Miss 

Mary. “Don’t make faces at me, Loo,” she 
continued, in reply to some signals from her 
. cousia. “ As an intelligent being, 1 cannot help 
foming opinions ; and, being blessed with the 
faculty of speech, 1 can’t resist uttering them. 
A beneficent Providence may in time lend them 
vei^t in the shape of a rich husband, and then, 
annty dear, they will be better worth your atten- 
tion.'* 

Chuqkles of delight from Captain Peake. 

“I tell you what,” retumea Miss Bousfield 
with suppressed anger, “you will conic to no such 
good end. You are too conceited and shallow ; 
but I wash my hands of you. You value neither 
opinioas nor ^peoranccs.” 

While these sentences were exchanged, Mary 
(^ned and glanced at her letter, which seemed 
el no oDmmpu interest ; for she changed colour, 
put k back in its envelope, and thrust it into 
the folds of her dress. • 

"And coneesl your letters when you get them 
— * very suspicious circumstance,” continued 
' the ounC msbciously. 

" I have a r%ht to my owu letters, free from 
your' intorferance,” peplied Mary, with some 
senoostfluplounre. 

The moment poor Mary got home and found 
b^self alone, she hastily drew forth her letter, 
and read as follows : 

Uttk Cos, Toubavewimi^eottinige 
Itolmndgment, that 1 fun deleRDiaed to o0)flde a 

diAmiU tlM^R to yoMt 1 dm not mite 

to Louise, 4lkii voulWl 4ai«8ll4y bono my epistle, 

tad fhwi the 4— ^5|o |>|y, wUk liho uat^l fo#rcJty oi 
co«(bttStiMiejii, so 1 ifMut you U wifcd und 

4ocm^ ittiH #or I »tti id uu awfkil -About six 

ngo l^bud eu awM mt of bud iuok-^^^so bad 
aod 00 ihpte was no roasouabte ptobsab^ity of 

its lasting; but being in immediate if mi of funds 
and Louisa very Selflsbly refusing to apply to 
Chutney, I was imprudent enough b put Bamper- 
ton^ name to a bill, fully iniendlug, oa my honour, i 
to ohalk up before it beesioe due,’ 1 j 

groaned Mary half aloud, *^he hue 
foTj^d Bk jPrederio Samperton’n smme; what • 
shail we do— what skdl m doP* ^ 

“ ‘ Luck has however, been inmtorlible/ continued 
the elegant letter, ^ and I could a« itoott pay the 
national debt as the fifty pemnds I drew for. I have i 
reason to believe that SampertOo has the biU. Now ‘ 
Loo must find me the money; I’ll repay her, on my 
word ! Let her teU Chutney ahe ms a mluinor's | 
bin, or something, to pay. Then she must see , 
Samperton and give him the money— women can 
do these things so yv'cII ! Above all, do not let pro- > 
ceedifigs be undertaken against me, which wodd be ] 
utter ruin. I swear, if you both help tno now, 1*11 
reform ; if not, I’ll cut my throaty and you’ll aji be | j 
disgraced by a coroner’s inquest. Your afiS^louate { | 
cousin, “ ’ Tom BorsviatiO. 1 * 

‘‘ * r.S.— Look sharp ! No time to be lost ! Write ' i 
to Y. Z., rost^odice, Kadclifie-hlghway/ 

No time to be lost,’* thought Mary, sinking ^ 
down on the sofa in bewildered despair, and 
striving to thinly ** What shall I do ? Torment ' 
my poor dear Loo P No ! she shall not know a i 
word of it. She has stood by me many a time i 
— many a weary hour she has comforted me — * 
and I am the strotHfest, too. Where, where 
shdl I turn ? Aunt ^rbara is out of the ques- i 
tion. Perhaps Sir Frederic Samperton would j ! 
give him time. But who will ask him? I 
might go myself and entreat him. Why should ' 
I fear ? Sir Frederic has some humanity about • 
him. Fifty pounds ! what a deal of money ! 

Oh, what an odious, selfish, weak creature a ^ guf 
young man is* — *a good fellow,* as his com- 1 
panions call him.” | 

Jttst pttblifibed, bound in clotb, price (to. Sd., t 
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AT THE BAB. 

sTzia4tnntoff or “AoavmvpoKinaKia,'' Ae. dtp. 
— 

CHAEXiai I. »A» XVAX. 

Tax marriage of Gilbert Penmore mtb Gabri- 
elle Bescartes waa ewtaiol; an imprudent one, 
and tltreatened, at tbe time of the opeiung of 
this etory, to turn out very ill for botn the one 
and Gie other. r 

Gilbert Penmore vae the youngest son of his 
SuDellene^ Thomas Gilbert Penmore, vho, in 
consideration of great losses incurred at the 
time of* that swift depreciation in West Indum 
property, by which so many unoffending persons 
were suddeulr reduced to comparatire poyerty, 
was entrusteu by the Colonial Office with the 
gorentorship of one of our West Indian Islands. 
Soon after the birth of lus youn^t boy, Mr. 
Penmore had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
and then it was that he determined upon keep, 
iug his last-born son and one daughter with him 
in the West Indies, while he sent his other 
children to be eduoated in England. Our 
governor’s appointment was not a good one, and 
the faoUities tor educating (ffiildren in the West 
Indies are but few, so that when it was prop<»ed 
to him by 'his old friend and distant connexion, 
iCdnsienr Beacartes, who was governor of one 
of the Ereucb West Indian Islands, that tbe boy 
GUbeit should be seat over to be brought up 
{dong with his own sons, Mr. Penmore deter- 
mine4 though much against his will, to let the 
lad go, and kept only his daughter, to be bis 
little housekeeper and oompanion. “The boy 
will have an opportunity of getting instruction, 
whitffi it would be impossible for me to afford 
him,** Mr. Penmore said to himself ; “ and he 
will up a huewledge of prenoh into the bar- 
And ire 4id pick up a knowledge of French 
with ajengebubet aa wid be hereafter seen. 

Ttefsad|r iM^iteucand Madame Bescartes 
oeiwisted of two boya and a ^1, and fheir edu- 
cation was oonduotw^ in the nrst instance, by a 
goremeub and aubsoduBittly by a kamed young 
Brauhman, whom M. Bescartes caused to be 
exported firom St. Qmer, and wim was ready to 
mdte hlmsMf uanful, imrtly as secte^ to the 
aaid partly as tutor to his. miildren. 
Thpsehoys of M. Besoartes were stniudidle lads 
onotsjA end it was partly peihmis with a tdew 
ofhtimtdMMaUiemto exertion, (hat the Preach 
goirbnftt Icjai tooposed that young PennKire 


should be associated with them in thdk st|uffies. 
The lads, however, were not to be dealt, with so 
easily, and were OKWe ready to ar^ i^ams^es 
of their young friemirs good example ia their 
hours of pky, than in usose devoted tO study. 
Gilbert bimself was an industrious youageter 
enough, and very often had to prepare his eom- 
panions* lessons as well as his own. 

1 have spoken of Mademoiselle Gabriclle, the 
daughter of Governor Bescartes, as being asso- 
ciated with her brothers in their stud^ and, 
indeed, to a ooasideraMe extent this was the 
case, nor is it necessary to conceal the fact, that 
in many branches of education this young lady 
mana^ quite to outdo ber indolent brothers, 
and mmost to keep pace with Gilbert hinumlf. 
Between these two, as might rationally be ex- 
pected. a wondrithil attachment was not long in 
sprinmng up. They were continually together. 
They lie^ed each other with their lessens, and 
when these were over, and the time came for 
such play as the climate permitted, or for an 
evening ramble by the sea-shore, Mademoiselle 
GabrieUc was sure to be of the party. Kobody 
interfered much with the young lady’s liberty. 
Her papa was always busy with his duties as 
^vemor, and her mamma was simply a Sne 
lady, a petite maitrose, who was ready to depute 
the oaro' of her family to anybody who would 
meroifolly relieve her of it. In the time of the 
governess our young lady was certainly more 
looked aftm*, but when that lady was snpext^ed 
^ the ex-p^iouer of St. Omer, MademoiseUe 
Gabrielle was leftprettv mneh to her own devices 
and to the following of her own instincts. 

Luckily, these were in the main excellent. 
She had Inherited her father’s rather than her 
mother’s nature, and Governor Besoartes was as 
W a gentleman and as good a Mow intOi the 
bargain, as ever governed an island, Ssncitc 
Panxa himself not excluded. He was impulsive 
and affisotionate, with rather a warm teBi|^, 
a veiT warm heart. And in these auaidSM bin 
daughtm'certainly took after him. BotAoftbein 
were aound in the great things, and if tie go- 
vernor was a little irritable at tinea uriki ms 
liver was affected, and if MademCisedeGabriielte 
was during the earlier yearn of hfsHtMa.* bit of 
a tomdwy, there was not mudh, Itatm done after 
all. She was not what would be ciffied a pretty 
child. She iras tto andsaloW) tills last quality 
being, perhaps, tiie elsot of the eltmaie, but 
there was a ecctaia imsHpeaoe tadunwcrldlinesa 
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vdidcih titrOQgh all 
uDiianvMitit «iB Bh« gi:* 

If 

-^alHStt IbW ^ 
dj^teS mths to «afin ot}irrt.aad when 
iiw t«nypi!ir1obea»tee& and respe^ 

'& 0 ^ w> vwpect icoiRiicd of jdscE 
1^ vmm, t. ‘Bov raoM im j^sw* 
sdUtWranottimoio tali. lirtsVlbad. The 
alt fbat 1 m !7 aod giil on ifaiM) West ladiaa 
'bad somcthij^ of Paul and Vu^ida 

, ft vhioh it wpald be very pleasaaot to 

l^ov, did not the auin ineidexte or my story, 
t|t be bcreiAer developed, demaad ail tiie spaoe 
Ihaveidtosiiielnnd. ' 

Of wwse if is luueebfnMwto say tbid daring 
fbia period cUf ten yeaai tbe meteourse between 
tiese jeting^jne was tiine to time saa- 
pbndM, Gybertf* Isther vould send for bim 
at na^^ervaiti for tbe iiltasture of bating tlie lad 
by t»n\, and ffiving bim a boUday, as lie eaUed 
iiv I am afadd ^t OJIbOTt’s real holiday — 
^tbtjgdk.be eras yfmtAj attached to both his 
faithtf (btd msier~>vras rather spent at school — 
eaeh adtool as was kept by the cX'Stndeni of 
Ift Onier, in the boose of Governor Descar^. 

It was on the oeoanion of one of these visits 
|» bts fotbcr that GSbeif, not knowing exactly 
what to do with hhnaelBF, and being a boy alwavs 
eager for informatfon, got bold of cerUun 
law books, of which his father had a 
ge<m ooUactiaB, to help him in the duties of bis 
of^ and aettling himself down with bis head 
in Ms banda, began to pore over the vdnmes by 
the hoar toother. And be had two reasons for 
iboB procoeding. Pirat, a wish to tmjprtm him- 
wWiu fke Et^Uth Um^gf s and next, very soon 
«^r bad made the drst plnnge into law, the 
aoichoe and logic of the thing began to exercise 
nndh an inflaenoe ovethiffi*->ue being now a lad 
cif icnne sixteen years’ standing— that he ooMd 
Kd a^don the study be had vdnntsriiy taken 
tq) withont something of an effort. 

It has been said above tliat he wanted first 
himself in the English brngnaga, and 
<^lxrags me to an announcement (» a rather 
star^g natnre, whidk will be found to affect 
onr hern's career not a little. Gilbert Eenmore, 
r tbdagb d EngGsh birth, having been brought 
tgr mmost entirely amc^ Erendi people, and 
in a colony, had atb&ined to a most 

perfdO|kB0wledge d the Ereneb language, and 
m <fomg so bhd to some extent let go own. 
IpMs oopadotud visits to his home this bad d 
eofum |«en foofSently observed and bm^ed at, 
bntaslhebpv greww,to be about the ageXhave 
spoheaiol^ :^e ^e!^psn to be raGmr too good 
amepmandliiB ndstam and Ids accent wgan 
to mnm to distress 1^ fatben that the wonhy 
mtlemanstltot spoke eeitonsiy to bis son upon 
^ sd^ed, anaenitGaied bldtotosMmbeT how 
‘"’tm it aught stand in his »»y in life b be, an 
was loand to to iaatorfitotly ae- 
huottobfngaagiih, 


>iwe 
is to 


'as 


to 


wMdk'^ the bkhtot snbjcds as 

weH to I toayft tmriair-Mp'laiign^ into which 
pv«n;1ihe to, to if has been, fitly 

totoiUted, tad Wtodl hwjfe* eapsfcle d too 
mgm.f of UBnft: fetm, tap gito us rtoen wh 
podto didogto toss tom too Itoneh 
« pfibetoal toyaito.” ptoilciltod 

in toe vllw Euglito tost to SronM remsmber 
tois Mnt and act to^ it, and gdnd hack to 
"ftoo^” telkad Ettnto intototo% ^ six 
monitor ” 

|t was soon after ibis tiaio that a^toddeitt 
oconreed which wrought g great dianto in onr 
yotmgst8r*s Hfo. B»nt(Mfottodtod#hyfoU^ 
fell very taek of a fovor Stoh to fhouud^ 
those ehmates, and thotoh toe ttotwtosd front 
it ultimately, the medfod autoorititt pjfononnded 
it indupensablv neoesshry tout she tooulfi at 
once be sent off to Itorepo for the mow <ioin- 
ptete restoration of hmr hOaUb. Iltolo may 
iMwei been, and 1 bdieve tooro was, anotlier 
reason for this journey. Madama Descartec^ 
:who had negleoted her children while they 
uvrf children, now that her daughter was grow* 
iag up began to take some int^est in her w<d> 
fare, and, more especially behsff a very worldly 
woman, to feel a strong wish ttot the future of 
hm* daughter miM bo a brSliattt one. It began' 
then to strike tor that the growing intbnacy 
between Galmdle and. young Fminore, n M 
of eighteen, not evmi started yet in Ufe, could 
hardly lead to toe fulfilment of her ambition, 
and this pngiosal d the doctor’s that too inyaM 
girl ahould ttovel to Europe wHhont delsy, met 
with the greater approval of Madame Peseartes, 
because toe felt tost it would, at all events, be 
tbe means of separating her mughter fitora this 
jouug man, who, at tom time, certainly did 
seem to be luiytMag but tbe kind of person who 
could ensure a nrosperons futnre to Mademoi- 
sdle Oabrielle Descartes. 

The news that Qabxfofie was going atogy 
descended upon poor Gilbert Eke a tJianlsro 
clap. !Gie coniimial interconme betwetm the 
two, which had now lasted so form, bad gM tg 
be regarded by both as a thing of ctouue, imd 
which was nevmr to be intenrupted. Indeed, 
tbe despair of the two young peo^ so 
little to be hidden, that Madame fosl no tone in 
hunying her dmighter’a departtoe. itois, how- 
ever, was not acoomj^ished tfil after the lovers 
had effected a stolam maoting, ni^ ti^ Upt 
without many tears, once more ret^unm foal 
pledge whkh they had given toaach otoorwhen 
a couple of diildren. Wbnt Clae werp toty 
now? "inuti did they kadr of tto Wicwld r 
What of Efo, and its difficulties, and acopisi- 
tiesP Heaven help toeo^ tost kamwlodge was 
«Xl to come. 

The parting between toe toito pbmo 
some little time before toat d OabriaSe’s de- 
partnr& for Gilbert was iw to flUi' MwAt to bn 
mther for a iiine, hating xeatoannh <|fB whan 
it was ncesBsary toat he begin to tomb 

how^was tow«ndtoelototSfotrbito, |ii!UBimly 







]>$ii||[|iM^4M»d vlio M uacMId!]^ U($ ebumn 

I tliial <»ce Iwi tawe «f 
Husk imk$ iuHi Inti# ban aliaded to 
bd:^^ml^iA^lkhm»^ T°^' ^eiynton tx me 
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m tme 
.iMba bo 



to obe» md tie ^ all" 

cstraou m Af staos, 

TwoyoiK^penMtowaitliagatbitoa^^ ia 
a sitMl rotot in a wnse in the anbtttlw of Lon- 
don. Ifh^ fare ratjtor at 0d<i4i(MEitg couple* 
and, enitonsly enongti— 4bosgn Uda does aome- 
times lutopen wiilt auwrbd pte 

rather auke. Both are adtoir, IMh iHrins'liir|to 
dark eyes and dock todr, both toaMf to to 
thin, and both, bat tspmtJfy %e hif, ibM 
Ennito vith a slight accent. Thts^.liewlBtolr. 
will not be reproduced here ; nor, iadeed, condl 
the thing be done, ae thM knowledge the 
language in which they are conversing is too 
penect to permit of their mayng mi^kes in 
the ohoiee of words, or in grammar, and is, in 
bust, a matter toly of tone and accent. * 

TheJhiedJsst would apt^r to be of anything 
but a iusnrioas sort, fhtt of a stnie loaf, 
some pbecs of dry topst, and tile ddbtn of an 
egg, dceocste the idda, imoh is covered with a 
ratamr dirty tablootatlu 

I have spid that these pupg pecMs leeto sal- 
low, and dark, and thin, metl soidl have chosto 
my words very ill if I have conveyed the wk 
pression that they were cither^ ill tsTOnted or 
dokly. Both were straight and well grown^ 
and the man gave good evidence of that nnd of 
wirmess whtoh is so superior to mere fleshy 
strength. So with 'his lace. It was uerrons, 
lively, intelligent, but it was not what would he 
called handsome. His expresrion was some- 
what of an asxions kind, pmbaps a little on- 
bap^, but when he addressed the lady opposite 
I to mm it lit lOp direct^, and was sii^tthudy 
pleasant to see. 

I Imto said fli»t between the man end hi* 
wife there was a oerMn resembltmce, smd I have 
spoken of their being both of a rallow eom- 
plexion, bat I believe that with tf^f^ to the 
[lady, at any rate, I have chosen the word I 
ought rather to have said that her complexion 
bore evidence of her having been bom in a 
climate where the sou is less meroiftll than hi 
these tmnperate regions. Bat it was a dletf 
and htoithy colour, and her eyes, whieh smM 
gtoy, aald nothing of ilbess w totodta. 
!uiey wem a very young ooupteijito^ Imtomtl 
did npt appear to be more than tito to totoSlM 
twMy, and the wife was two or thto| Jpto 
jorssiget. . . 

At the time of this thdr wtintotolito'to the 
reader, it appeatod thst (he two tone Sitltog in 
sbkiffltt Qtocmto OTtoW lettgr iMto W ogtoe 
table before the% and ttm otMtots of Irhieh 
appeared totow to ImtotoaBdad them* 

"Itott see we meet (ptotoMaft toid toe 
yoxcpgiBaa. teftmeoym 


■, with (M family to provide for, 

and hw totooa oorngaiitlvcly small when the 
expCtoeewf ht» poitoion lute eousidered, oould 
do n<Mtoig fm* aim peousuarily. The yoai^ 
man Ijmsiif had i’fcry amadl sum left him hy 
his mwher, aadto^<h was to come to him on 
b!s muority, bus it was rather a sum whieh 
might help him to make^ start in life than a 
fortuae to be looked to source of income, 
it was neceashiy, then, that he should adopt 
sookeptoiesdioii without delay, and embark him- 
etdf ia it as soon as possible. 

And now there came to him the rsmemtoanoe 
of those books on law Which bo had found in 
bis father's ^raiy, and to these ho returned 
with a poEpoi^ stifiyicg them with a deg^' 
of success whim seemed to show that he really 
had soaso hidltudc for the acauirommit of this 
pmiieular Wioh of knowledge. No doubt 
it was because those bocdcs came in his way that 
be took up witb the study of the law, but bow 
many illostrious persons have there not been 
whose choice of a pec^ssion has been influenced 
— Imd with the best results — ^by what came in 
their way at the orituml period of passing from 
boy^d to man’s estate. 

smaifl oofleetkm of books eh lugid snb- 
jatos In Qovernoc Benmore’s libnayi sua such 
tohtoi on (he aawetopio as were to no obtained 
toitoe uland, were in due time exltmmted, and 


country, to he uutored at one *of the Inns of 
Court, and to nrosecUte his sturfles under 
tofeMoaal goi&nce. His father could get 


in butfstonlf ohilMtorB. Mors than this he 
could W, and it was arranged that, till he 
pan© of wge, Gilbert should Uve on money 
borro^ wp the MHn left Mm jby hie mother, 
and afttewaMs «n the MDRtojirihji^, till sueh 
tnne aa he toMld be in tii« lue^tnf a pro- 
hmgi'' Qltowt thouf 14 

Ad Into a flerMto^nigW tow whoa, Me iad 
ftohn ltou«to aol«|i%, ritandiag upon Ito deto ^ 
ex*aa AjlW man-df^war bound Sar ItoiM fitohj 
faaM’opontlm bmwMcmJ 
i fdghi, he Sitol wfM ised] 
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m imd nimmst ma you mrt 

ao tm imdi. poor dotbes. «ad— ^h. 

vtm «ro not tduxs that jtm mscried 

Xllfef" 

t WiiU, In one nespeot. I am aowj 
^fer btcmgfat you iuto such a serape.” 

**Wa ehall get out of it jet. Lo(w liere, 
tsK^bevt, anppoae 1 commit aome crime, and 
ijbea jon to aefend me. X mil. If you 
l&s.** ^ 

^y bc^h fam^di iieartily at this idea. Then 
they came Imck to the original subject vhioh 


I iT^ I 5 Tj3T»jT 5T! j 


" It is eurbus," said Gabriidile, ” this propMal 
of youjr oousin'e to come and live vrith us arriving 
just at iliis m<»Heut. It vonld help iis very 
muth, no dcrabC What sort of a person is she^ 
Albert r* 

“ 1 ihardly know. I have heard my father 
iwf4hat she is exeessively yain, ana rather 
sifal,” ^ 

^Dh, Gilbert." 

** 1^ father and my mother were first cousins, 
so dse and I are What lawyers call first oOusins 
amm removed. 1 have ontv seen her opce, and 
1 Iwdt her to be very maon my senior— ten or 
a donm years, 1 ifiioula say'^vety carefully made 
^p, though, and with some pretension ^ good 
looks, she told me that I had inherited per. 
BOBsUy all the defects of both my parents, and 
node ol their beauties." 

" Whpt a dreadful woman.” 

"X #0% think you could stsndit, Oabrielle." 

"fufh ^ ^ inmnd to atand it. Look here, 
we Iwro got our way, and arc married, 
aba ttmeihepri i^h was what we wanted, and 
sdiS^lB a imitUt lew people attain to so 
SdMh fiwefy it wonld 1» very wrong ft* us 
to ttamplsto and gtnmtile at this sroaU iacon. 


a ; tt last to an mraar oom%nm| the youne 
y to the mme Of an npnt ItHuK dt IPati6*-4t 
mnne to pass that the peopis tim tfindr 
own Way out of the dlAonltjr, ana on the ve^ 
day ptevions to that on wnioh GabriHle was to 
have started ft* Paris WOre united bf hanni In 
the pariah chnrob of 8t. Bepet pink, (k the vity 
Of London— the bridegroom having takon cue 
to occupy lodgings iu that parish for a good 
three wenhs beforehand. 

It was wrong, no donbt. It Was a olaadeitino 


wrong— and they suffered for it^ as is eommooly 
the case. 


whpt shp eonf^t^ ara sballi get on be^ in 
enr hjOfistiimeptojgi and Ihep jOU U be dhle to 
have !S31 aorta of oomforK aiid"'»^* 
BetJniaband tried to hrieriupl hpr, bnt she 

, t Apd yutt WtoPi Imvo to 

imipil^jpll. and you ^ devote yonmatf mere 
to IdiJlIhm you like. And tmm yoinl be 


them at eveiy tom. Then they wets Hvingnpon 
their capital, sndi as it was. It wsa very httle 
now, and getting less every day. Phm was a 
source of misery and anriety at once. IV) know 
that their little store yvg, oobtinualfiy diminish- 
ing, and to be mainly ignorant how k was to be 
re^mShed. 

xhe gaps and apertures in that ainaU ineOme 
were not renlemshed, they were only pattoHed 
and gagged tor a tune by all that ftSa Gilbert 
Penmore could do. After he waa onlled, he sat 
in his place in oourt day after day, thO^philliro 
of hope deferred. Ho Icnew that he vSas "a 
lawyer, that he bad worked harder at law^ and 
studied its intricacies with greater perseveri^, 
than half the men whom he sawntouttuif Into 
court with their briefs conspycnons in their 
hands. He knew that they riere olten rimtloj* 
and nnsound in theft armunents, supmffunal to 
theft i^parent eloipmdMi^riiaen in Iftw into- 
lenoe, and wrong in theft fit^s, and ltd, studi is 
the bombing mflamice (d non-sueccM, that he 
had at times to summon all the mi within him 
not to fori cowed before tbrite men w^ he 
knew were his brierion. Stiff bn wmstodmuder 
and har^. He pratoM the etotow rii every 
esse, noted .ffa pe<ntltfrills% <m0teS w|iht pro 
cedents were endtoa In eri#mioa witai ns 


s(Lit did seoh 

'^a^uniee, 







t»o to iMim w 

aenotn^tiff iww m mi 4 »e» 

«Mii^ia»3]jir. Hor^eiwlalMnirsalvi^s. 


ft neWiHAipetr wnott o<l a rayeot he 
tlm|^ A ||<>od one, he «oal4 Be told tli&t it 
nm |]sat A dej too late, or that it was not a 
tnailnr idmi we editor thought it safe to inter- 
fere trith. Or the magaziiiA rronid send bim 
banl-lbs ** light Utewtoto.*’ trith a bowUdering 
ennotnwenMnt thp it 'tras exoeediugljr good, 
hat “‘not awtahle** for {»ttblioati<ni in that 
heiiodioah All theBe are auBbaps ‘which moat 


hot m this |dte»ent caae every each misadven- 
ture was a Berioos Ipsb, andT Penmore wonld 
ofttta find it very bard work to possess his aoul 
in patiepoe when so severely tried. 

As to getting any assistance from friends or 
relatives, the thing was impossible. Governor 
Fenmore oonld do nothing for hie son beyond 
vrilipg to his soUeitor to mtrodaee Gilbert as a 

J dnjg ynxlster seeking emplwineuti while as 
s Gaocielle’s relations, ner mother had dechued 
ah intercourse with her from the moment ot her 
oontracting a marriiwe so entirely opposed to 
hag views, and her mtber was so d^raid of lus 
wllathat he could oiily send her a present now 
am then, ahstracted, as it were, from his own 
laoome with the greatest difficulty, for Madame 
ki^ a rigid eye on all her hosbtmd'a pecuniary 
ditsngs, and a^ured so mneh fear her own ex- 
tislh&tuxe in dress and luxury, that it was with 
we greatest diffioulty that the noor governor 
cotm inabage to get hold of a tew pounds at 
raNt hHtervals to send to his dear Gabrielle. 
Gilbert, for his part, did not take mooh by that : 
introdmito to the solidtor, Mr. Briokdale 
Vros a esmtkms and cmttrely conventional old 


happiness of being together, and w^ vbuld not 
exerdse paiUenoe and wait, itMl eo vib must net 
think it aigreat matter that we ite^e shpa need 
to be patient now, and hear tegewe^utttnl pf 
beaiiag apart.” ^ 

So when bet husband came home, she tojld 
him in tiie most wilful manner that the iiwg * 
was witled, and that he was to write off to 
cousin, and inform her that rooms would be 
prepared for her reception, and that of tiie ser- 
vant who was to accompany her, and that every- 
thing would be leady at the eomwenewaient of 
the ensuii^ week. 

cHAma IQ. AS AusatVAn. 

Tas day appointed for the ardval of Mua 
Carrington was not a pleasant one. It was a 
stormy Novembw day, windy, with gusts of 
rain. Eyeiythuig went wrong in the bouse 
m Beaumont-street. Fhe dumneys smoked the 
doors banged, a looking-glass was blown down 
by the wind and smashm to pieces, and pone 
little Mrs. Fenmore’a heart quBiled at the omen 
even more than at the lorn. Then the servaot, 
the cme servant, had a sulky fit, and refused to 
be comforted. Moreover, she took to disap- 
pearing. 

It requires some experience of domestio £f- 
ficolties to enable any person to appredate the 


wig made h|n quail hefbre the idea (^putting a 
Case into hie bauds. 

Iheee was one geed thii^ however, got put 
oi this fitteudrioii. Mi^. Bndkdale was in a po- 
sitiba to tent A good deal df w«rk in tlie 
shape of law togftag;. and at tids the two would 
worfewhrand^dsewMtob^ Isay 
^'Iwo** advmto|hff)t in dne timn, *bd after 
nndi Ubonr, Gaheeflle ettdned to a eonste- 
able i^ohsiey in touhd^hand, and m due time 
wtditete to idieto her hntha^ of tide soct of 

pdeteiona ana troubles of the mpst Mteasing 


promptly to get it. Instead of retunuag^how- 
ever, she remains keiow, and is ad tumarthsd 
without mwli oalhng and nnging. At laxt she 
appears without the object in seardi of whteh 


sho was Sent, and dmappeats agun in seatoh of 
it. Then the area-heU rings, and a tradesman 
holds the young woman ^mil-bound on the 
kitohen-siep& where, of course, she cannot hear 
a sammoBS mm the bedroom. At htst-^tor 
this is a windy day, let us remember— 4Im door 
bangs, our damsel Is shut out, and her 
having reached the stage of detoentthaydb- 
scends to the kitchen to sec what hte bwnm 
of ‘*'CSmrlottci,” and finds hm: t^pite|jiA«iO 
window for admittauoe in a manato 
ag^varing. Even now, howto!eC| {dm Ifaimto 
he considered as a sooure projEiert j« jm eum* 
verS that it is the dinr Ip 
add when everything iatotwiplm ^^u^ 
up-staim, and s^ is Utosuent, 

she » eonripnalte relminil into iMim stookuig- 
men&g; or domi a teile hi the vs^of 
watoingand teomag cmto^ ownoeooiuit. Kor 


elmiail into ««lm stookuig- 
w does a teiie in the vs^of 

K Qftht^ownneooiuit. Kor 
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must it be forgottca tlsAt is the, day when 
diseovorics al'© i^wfe ^ have no fire- 
wood/* or that iout <>f pototeos/* and 

so disappearances oft: quite an extended scale 
in search of these luj^uries, become not ojaJy 
indispensable* m It would be 

difficult, m instance, say whe- 

ther this young woman’s sulkiness or her dis- 
appeatanees was4*hc*3enost trying. 

0f /cpurse, the larger part of the work up- 
attdrs fell to the share of the mistress of the 
house. It was upon her that devolved all the 
trouble of planning which rooms were to be 
given to her guest and to her servant (I believe 
Slips, Penmore dreaded this last most of the 
two), and how they could be arranged most 
satisfactorily. She it was who had to twist and 
turn iiie poor furniture about so as to make it 
show to the best advantage, and to execute 
' wonders with bits of pink calico showing! 
through cheap muslin. As to her own bedroom, 
she literally aespoiled it, taking all the articles 
th;^t had any aisthoiic pretensions at all up-stairs 
to Miss Carrington's room, and leaving hepelf, 
as Charlotte elcgani ly put it, without a stick/’ ; 
The room prepared for Miss Carrington pre- 
sented at last quite a pretty a})pcarancc, so 
much will taste do in these cases even with a 
very small expenditure of capital. 

Altogether, it w'as a day of many fatigues 
and difficulties, and besides all these, it was 
necessary to get up some sort of meal for the 
lady, and another for the dreaded servant, both 
of whom were to arrive dt about eight o’clock 
in the evening. Moreover, the butcher did not 
send what was required of him, and Charlotte 
disappeared, as might have been expected, to 
remind him of his neglect. 

But the worst trouble of all that poor Ga- 
brielle had to bear that day, was her husband’s 
absence. He must be away at the time when 
the tomidable lady was to arrive. That evening 
he had work to. do at a newspaper office, and 
work, in his case, could never be neglected. It 
would be necessary, then, that Mrs, Penmore 
shouid i^ccive her new gueat alone and unsup- 
ported. Alone she must face this utter stranger, 
and encounter all that might be awkward, or 
even unpleasant, in connexion with this first in- 
terview. There was nothing for it, however, 
but to endure and go through it, so Gabrielie 
made up her mind — a proceeding yhich enables 
us to get through a great many things which 
appear to be absolutely unendurable. 

The day and part of the evening were con- 
sumed in prepai’ations, and it wms not till the 
time for the arrival of Miss CaiTiuf^tou drew 
very near, that Mrs. Penmore found time at 
last to sit down, almost for the first time that 
day, and await with many nervous qualms the 
mrival of her guest. The tea-things wercj spread 
comfortably upon a White cloth, and there was 
a fowd (awful extravagance) cooking at the fire 
bi^Ow, It had been discovered, at the eleventh 
boxfiri that fbere was no fresh butter in the 
and Charlotte had been despatched in 
search of that luxury, so Gabrielie sat in an 


. agony of dread lest the new arrivals should 
come before the wretched handmaid had re- 
turned from her errand* ' ^ 

Of course it liapp^ted. so. The Spates arc 
merciless in these cases, and Charlotte had not 
returned from this, her last disappearance, when 
Mrs. Penmore, who had been listening with 
strained attention to every sound that came 
from the street outside, distinctly heard the 
rattle of w^hccls on the pavement, hhard them 
draw nearer and nearer, heard a female voice 
screaming the number of the house to '^e 
»teabman, upon which, the vehicle suddenly 
stopped and drew up at the door, while a 
furious peal at the street bell announced that 
the hour had arrived which poor Gabriello had 
so long and so keenly dreaded. 

And now there was notliing for it but to go 
and open the dogr. The servant had not re- 
turned, and it was quite impossible to keep her 
visitor waiting outsiilo. While she had hesitated, 
the bell had sounded again, and it was still 
ringing when she at length opened the door, 
and found' herself face to face with a middle- 
aged female of a fierce and acid countenance, 
who was standing on the door-step. Behind 
her was a cab, the door of which was held open 
by the di’ivcr, while a lady was dimly seen 
within, waiting to emcr|»e, till it had been cer- 
tainly ascertained that this was the right house. 

“l)oes Mr. Penmore live lierc?*’ asked the 
acid one. 

Gubrielle answered timidly in the affirmative, 
and she of the fierce visage having conveyed 
the infonnatioii to the lady m the c5), this last 
descended without more ado and came into the 
liouse. She looked sharply at Gabrielie, who 
now advanced with extenaed hand, as if she 
doubted her genuineness, and then, taking the 
offered hand in a hesitating manner, exclaimed : 

^^What! arc you Mrs. Penmore, and don’t 
you keep a servant ?” 

“Oh yes, we have a servant, but she was 
obliged to go out on an errand just now. Pray 
come in here and warm yourself/’ she added# 
opening the dining-room door. 

“Oh!” said Miss Carrington, with a little 
scream, as she entered, what a funny little 
place.” 

“Funny!” what a terrible word that was. 
The room was little, but it was neat. It was 
even prettily arranged, but tho Jiu'nituro was 
not 01 the oonventiouui dining-room sort, and, 
alas! it must be owned that, in the get-up of 
that apartment, subterfuge was not: unknown, 
to say “funuy” — oh, that was a cruel 
word. 

Meanwhile the servant, fot such was the aeid 
lady who had originally confronted Gabrielie on 
the door-step, followed her misti^ss to the door 
of the room, into which she looked for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a slight toss of the head, 
slie Veturned to superintend the unloading of 
the cab, honouring Gabrielie as she passed with 
a T>rolongod and exhanslive stare. 

‘VVluIctlie bumping and bursting noises ifi- 
scparable from the introduction of large luggage 
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to tUfi bed, which itself is a there is 

no carpet but a ‘bedside*^ There iJ ttot a mossul 
of fire, and, what is more, tliere is no grate to 
put one in/* 

Really, I ihiiA — — Miss Carrington com- 
menced in an injured tone, and addressing 
Gabrielle. . But tlantanker had not done yet. 

** And hiif Ml'S. Penmore thinks/* she went on, 
$131, however speaking to her mistress, ‘'luf she 
thinks that 1 am going to put up with a dog- 
hole, and that I am come hei*e tamely to be in- 
sulted, she will find that she is mistaken, and 
tlmt Jane Cautanker is not the woman to be put 
upon/* 

Hero the lady relapsed into silence, and 
stood looking defiance at a photographic ppr- 
trait of Mr. renmore which hung against the 
wmll. 

‘‘I really think,** resumed Miss Carrington,. 
“ that you might have provided a little better 
for the comfort of my servant, Mrs. Pen- 
' more/* 

'' I thought it was very comfortable,** urged 
the wretched Gabrielle. “ I know that it is all 
nice and clean, and as to the fire, I had no idea 
that 'your servant w^ould expect such a thing. 
Surely it is very unusual/* 

** Jane Cantanker is more tlian a servant to 
me. Slie is a companion, and I look upon any 
slight put upon her as an injury done to myself.** 

"There is an apartment next to mv mis- 
tress*s, and it is that wliich 1 shoulu wish 
to occupy,** remarked Miss Cantanker, senteu- 
tiously, and still looking at the photograph. 

" Oh, that is my husband's study,*’ cried Mrs, 
P^nmore, aghast. 

" Study or no study, that is the room which 1 
should wish to occupy,** repeated Cantanker. 

" Really,** Miss Carrington remarked, with a 
slight toss, "I think that studies are all very 
wdl, but under the circumstances — wlien people 
get a good price for their rooms ** 

Gabrielle stai'ted at that sting, and the West j 
Indian element in her blood was all on fire. 
But presently she remembered how much was 
at stake, and called up her newly-formed resolu- 
tion to endure. 

"If you could put up with it just at first,** 
she said, " we might see afterwords what other 
arrangement could be made.** 

But Miss Cantanker was not to be dealt witli 
so easily. She hastened to remind the assembled 
company that she was not going to be put upon, 
that to sleep in a dog-hole was a thing she would 
not consent to do. Moreover, she stated that 
she had never been so treated in the wliole^ 
course of her life, and this consideration appear- 
ing to strike her in a piteous light, aud to fill her 
with great commiseration for herself, she finally 
asserted that she did not think to have lived to 
be thus cruelly dealt with, and bursting into a 
sobs, sank into a neighbouring chair, 
■IlH to hysterics. 

WUHfL' lAiis there was a great commotion. 
Rr^ry eonsolatory topic was tried, and for a time 
in vain, 431 it occnrrcsd to somebody — possibly 
b^icaipiii ^e lady herself, with a glazed eye fixed 


upon the deeante, stammered forth that " she 
felt a sinking**-^it occurred to somebody to 
administer a glass of Starsala, followed by a 
aeoondj a course of treatment which was at- 
tended with such suecess, that at last this 
angelic martyr, after much flattery and cajolery, 
so far gave way as to consent to occupy tlic 
" dog-hole** for one night, and one night only, 
on the condition, distinctly understood, that she 
was never asked so much as to pass its detested 
threshold again. 

And this difficulty disposed of, there remained 
the mistress to appease as well as the maid. 
Miss Carrington did not like her room. It was 
small aud stuffy, and the pallern of the chintz 
was hideous. Then there was no cheval-glass, 
and that, mind, must be remedied the very next 
day. The room had not a sunny aspect, *a con- 
dition of affairs which could not be remedied so 
easily. Then tlie bed was not placed north and 
south, and that was an unpardonable piece of 
negligence, and must be set right at once, 
though it implied the moving of every article 
of furniture in the room. Moreover, she wished 
for a night-light, and the unhappy Charlotte 
had to be despatched at a late hour to get some. 
Finally, she was very much disappointed that 
there was no broth in the liouse, as she always 
liked, not taking tea, to have a cup of broth the 
last thing at night. 

That night, when, at last, the liouse was 
quiet, and her guests, for a time at least, dis- 
posed of, poor Mrs.'Penmore fell into a paroxysm 
of bitter grief, and wept till her pillow was wet 
with her tears. It was past three o’clock in 
the morning when her Imsband came back, and 
when she saw how tired and w^orn he looked, 
and thought how much he went through for 
her, she determined that at least for that night 
he should not be distressed by anything that 
she could tell him. So as he leaned over the 
bed and showed her the money that he had 
earned, she put her arms about his neck ajid 
smiled upon him, and told him how his cousin 
had arrived, and how they had had a nice fowl' 
for supper, and a bottle of Marsala — ^as Miss 
Carrington did not take tea— and how the lady 
and her servant were both made comfortable for 
Jhe night. 


WRITING FOR PERIODICALS, 

It is curious that, although periodical litera- 
ture is almost the daily bread of mUlions, the 
popular mind should still be so ignorant of 
many of the y>ariiculars of its production. 

In the first place, it is supimsed to be the 
simplest thing in the world. The writers, the 
editors, and tlie publishers, have no more trouble 
in sending it out, than the subscriber has in 
taking it m from the postman. It is the spon- 
taneous growth of progressing time. It comes 
as regularly and naturally as Saturday and Sun- 
day. Like the ceaseless rivers, the bedis are 
there^ aud the water has nothing to do but to 
i flow. As certainly as sunrise is the consequence 
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of sunsets as snivel j as the old worn*>oat moon 
is followed by a bright bran-new onoj so surely 
is to-day*s, this week^s, this month^s number 
succeeded by to-morrow’s, next week’s, next 
month’s ; while the^uarterliea come out in their 
variously tinted covers as inevitably as summer 
pushes spring overboard, and winter treads on 
autumn’s heels. If you wish to realise how 
quickly time flies, put your name to a bill, or 
look at the perioaicals accumulated on your 
book-shelves. 

The same thoughtless feeling, or the same 
ignorance, exists on the other siao of the Chan- 
nel, as in England. Hard-working French 
citizens have little sympathy with the labours 
of artists and literary men — whom they con- 
sider as an idle race. The idea, of course, is 
based on a misconception. With many folks, 

1 bead-work does not pass for work, but merely 
j for amusement. Turning a wheel, canning a 
I load, that indeed is really work. But to sit 
down in front of a quire of paper, and to wTite 
I on it all that comes inio your head/"* is just 

! the pastime"* of a person with nothing to do. It 

! is equivalent to cards, backgammon, and ama- 

j tory epistolary correspondence. George Ste- 

j phenson going to bed in broad daylight, to solve 

m his head complicated engineering problems, 
and Rossini dashing off his operas in a similar 
recumbent position, would be alike included in 
the category of sluggards taking their ease in ; 
the Castle of Indolence. There arc people who I 
; cannot understand that wriiJng should oe paid 

! for ; on the contrary, tliey think the \vritcr siiould 

i pay for the pleasure of seeing liimself in print, 

i xlie legends respecting Scribe, for instance, 

! the great French dramatic auilior, received by 

i the small Parisian bourgeoisie, would be amusing 

I to collect and put on record. Xu the first place, 

1 many believed that he caused to be performed, 

j in his own proper name, all the dramatic inanu- 

I scripts that were left at his door. As to the 

handsome fortune he acquired, some persist in 
attributing its origin to' gambling at the Bourse, 
w to speculations in land. “ It is not by play- 
writing,” observed a respectable shopkeeper, 
‘'that a man can earn three or four million 
francs; , /or j/' he could, eccryhody else would do 
ike same*^ 

: , But if people who earn their bread, or increase 
their income, by literature and its sister arts, 
do not work, at least they suffer from the effects 
of work, as is proved in Tissot’s excellent essay, 
De la Sant^ des Gens de Lettres. For he 
holds t^t the arrangement of a picture, or the 
composition of a grand piece of music, requires 
as strong a mental effort as the pursuit of the 
most abstract studies. 

Their diseases, he says, have two principal 
causes : assiduous labour of the mind, and con- 
tinual repose of tho body. He quotes our 
English Adventurer, to the effect that "the 
multitude, who live by bodily labour, imagine 
that study does not fatigue. They are under a 
nystake. Thinking is work which fatigues no 
leas than the artisan’s or the labourer’s toil, 
without having its advantages. The latter 


gives health, strength, cheerfulness, sound sleep, 
and a good appetite; whereas a studious Snd 
sedentary life produces exactly the dontraiy 
effects.” 

While thought goes on, the brain is in action* , 
But every bodily organ, set in action, tires at 
1 last ; and if the action be too long continued, 
its functions become deranged. When this 
imindj by protracted intellectual excrci.se, has 
impressed too energetic an action upon the 
brain, it is no longer mistress of its movements, 
and loses the power of stopping it. The per- 
sons who are the soonest put out of health by 
mental exertion, are those who arc incessantly 
occupied with one single . subject ; only one 
portion of tlie sensorium is strained, ana iMt 
AS always in a state of tension. Over-exertion 
of the brain, moreover, causes a determination 
of blood to the head. I refrain from frighten- 
ing the reader with a list of the diseases whbh 
are the result of leading a sedentary life. Over- 
activity of mind, comoined wuth inactivity of ' 
body, IS the cause of not a small proportion of 
the’ evils which learned, literary, and artistic 
flesh arc heirs to. 

" It is picking up money in the street/’ 
remarked a person who was present when T 
received a cheque for contributions to a pe- 
riodical. 

"Is it?” I said; "then try to pick up a 
little yourself in the same way.” 

" 1 haven’t the time. I have other things to 
attend to. It is not in my lino. You have got 
into the way of it. You are on the editor’s 
or the publisher’s good books,” and so on, are 
the usual rt^joinders to the above reply ; and 
slight disillusion is frequently felt .when the 
aspirant, hitherto a reader, thinks of writing. 
The manuscripts that have been shown for my 
opinion ! Luckily, not mnltitudiuous in num- 
ber, but wonderful in quality. With neither 
lu'ad, tail, nor middle. Editors sec more of 
those curiosities in a month than any isolated 
literary man can in a year. In voJ. vii. of 
Household Words, page liS, is an article 
headed "H. W./’ describing soDie of the ma- 
chinery by wdiich that journal was produced, 
and also a few of its correspondents’ eccen- 
tricities. No doubt, ill the dozen years which 
have since elapsed, such a stratum of oddities 
and absurdities must have been showered 
upon the conductors, that, if allowed to remain 
ill situ, it would be. thick enough to bury them 
out of sight. 

When i have ventured to observe to intending 
contributors, " It is not usual to send in articles 
written in old copy-books between the round- 
text, nor on both sides of the paper, nor with 
all those manifest blunders, nor marked with 
blots, grease-spots, and the circular bottoms of 
pewter pint-pots 

"It was a coflfee-cup did that.” 

" Well, a coffce-cup. I don’t say it wasn’t. - 
But suppose you first carefully look your paper 
tlirougn, correct every fault you discover, 
remedy the tautology and the mistakes in 
spelling, and then copy it out fairly and neatly, 



011 on© si&' tjf tbo onaly,*-^! 

look at it agajffl, mA sia liw it pro- 
mises/^' " 

j A not unuoommcm answer that that sort of 
! thing is a greait; too imtk trouble. It 

: wouW 40em that it really is intended to 

\ piek UB inoaiey in the streets— ‘for essayists of 
j this wsi mostly espeot to be handsomely 
paid. Voltaire might well call correbting 
other 'people's manuscripts washing dirty 

to me an axliole 
in type, with the suggestion that, as it touched 
m topics, it would be improved by being 
cut in two, and giving each portion a more 
developed treatment, so converting it into 
a couple of distinct and homogeneous trea- 
tises. 

Do they take so much pains with articles 
as that exclaimed a friena of some attain- 
ments, to whom I showed the slips. 

*^Tau sec they do/^ 

An article may be likened to a drawing, idt 
may be either a mere sketch, or a finished 
picture. All the better if it can combine the 
accuracy of the photograph uritli the s))jrit of 
the study from nature ; but the delineation of 
something must be there. The subject is the 
plain canvas on w^bich the artist traces the 
outlines of his conception. The work grows. 

I He brings out certain important features, while 
he throws others into tlie shade, or, j)crhaps, on 
second thoughts, suppresses them utterly ! He 
avoids false perspective and inharmonious 
colouring. He puts everything iu its proper 
place, and displays it in its proper light. 
When he. is satisfied that it represents what 
he means, he passes over the whole the varnish 
of correct and polished style ; and then it 
goes to the exhibition, to be rejected by 
the hanging committee, or to tlirow the pic- 
tures beside it into the shade. This simile 
is chiefly applicable to narrative or descriptive 
papers. 

vVe shall not be much further from the truth 
in comparing the writing of an argumentative 
or logical paper, to the construction of a ma- 
chine intended to perform some work. When 
the whole is put together, we try it privately, 
find out where it hitches, lengthen this lever, 
tighten that screw, add a wheel here, extract a 
cof there, until we fully grind out our desired 
conclusion. Witli a little oil or anti-friction 
grease, the machinery is then iU for public 
service. 

After a literary aspirant lias taken every 
pains, and done all in his power to ensure suc- 
cess, let him not be discouraged by a first 
rebuff* C^jst k premier pas qui c(>ute. He 
may find feLymenmeondtim^ i and sotlie second 
or third attempt may be his peinier pas. In- 
dustry and perseverance have an effectual in- 
tfluence in literature, as well as in every other 
Ctomr of life. Most periodicals have ' their 
Hplpal character, which may render some given 
ami^ (quite meritorious in iisalf) perfectly 
unspuitobie for their accepianco. The first paper 


I sent to thfo wtKB d the second 

published.^ With tte: #xc0ptioii of the Quar- 
terly Review: (wlthHs^Moh lopics were agmed 
upon before they were I have not, 

I think, written for any jOtoaJ which hcis not 
pblished something whiph some Other jouxual 
had declined. One editoi/s poison may be 
another editors meat. Two jotimals have, on 
second thoughts, published papers which they 
had themselves declined. 

Then, again, there is the question of room. 

A certain number of pages, of a giveu type, can 
contain only a given quantity of matter. You 
cannot put a bushel of wheat, however first«to 
in quality, into a peck measure. The super- 
abundant quantity must pamain outside. It can 
wait, you say, till the next measuring occurs ; 
but how w'ill you like th* indefinite delay ? 
And if the supply continue, what is to ne 
done P Moreover, an editor must seize pass- 
ing events by the forelock. An article, well- 
timed to day, may have lost all its interest 
this day month. And thus a discussion of 
present occurrenci^s may push aside a really 
superior essay possessing merely pure literary 
merits. 

It is impassible to quite lose si|jht of the 
mercantile aspects of literature— or periodical 
literatui-e especially. It must either pay, or 
must cease to exist. It is art j and its object 
is to instruct and elevate: but its agents 
and instruments must live. Even if a volun- 
teer army of amateur contributors were forth- 
coming, paper-makers, printers, and publi&hers 
cannot afford to amuse and enlighten the j 
nation gmtis. The periodical must sell ; iliat * 

is, it must coniaiu taking and attractive i 

matter which the reading public wall gladly 
purchase for copper or silver coin oi the 
realm* I 

There is a class of beings of whose existence I 
certain litcniry candidates do not seem to be I 
aware. Still they are men of like feelings with j 
ourselves, sinularly constituted in all their ! 
limbs and oi*gans. They have eyes like ourfl|^ : 
only somewhat sharper, and fingers like ours, i 
only quicker and nimbler. Tlicy have heads j 
that can ache, when overw’'orked, and tempers i 

that can fret, when overtried. 1 mean oom- j 

positers and. printers’ readers. A writer should . ^ 
surely have some thought of them; for it is 
solely through their meenaukal agency that his |} 
lucubrations are given to the world. A wilier, 
sitting at an open window in the oountey, may 
be imiiffereat as to the quality of his ink ; 
knowing what he has written, he can i^d 

it, bo it of the palest grey. But remem- 
bering that it has to be put* in ty{mv by per- 
sons working in smokc<4avkoimd citioa^ or 
often by gaslighl;, he will surelv save alt un- 
necessary strain of their eyesight, fev employ- 
ing no liquid that is not doeicitedly legibly 
black. 

Of handwriting, it is more difficult to speak ; 
it is a matter, often, of inveterate habit. Its 
defects are less easily corrected, being intimately 
{ connected with the penman’s individiftality. 

- 
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IHE CRT OF THR mNOOESTS. 

FOoM wti tiie deaths et misery 

-wailing cry : 

TTU'faiait at first, and scarcely heardj 
L&* the last note of dying bird, 

Wi^ all the forest bonglis are bare, 

.i&jai^ winter reigneth everywhere. 

% 

Agidn It com<?j? ; it gathers 5 itrengtli, 

As thottgh throughout the breadth and length 
Of this our land— so rich, so bright, 

So gloiious in her (Christian light— 

Some woe repressed had found a vcnt| 

In utterance wild, of discontent. 

And yet again, on every side 
We hear it rising, like a tide 
Of shame and sorrow, fear and dread: 

Is it the living, or the dead, 

That ask for succour and redress 
In accents full of wretchedness? 

True mothers of fair babes possessed, 

Clasp them more tightly to the breast, 

And shrink with terror, when they hear 
That wail of anguish and of fear, 

Itniich tells how^ far, and deep, and wide, 
Hath spread the crime — Infanticide I 

It cometh not from Ganges’ shore, 

Where woman kills the babe she bore, 

And stifiea all a mother’s love, 

Devotion to her gods to prove ; 

Nor from the isles, where palm-trees w’avc 
Above the infant victim’s i^avc ; 

From haunts of vice, and homes of sin, 

Where most the Tempter souls may win \ 
From squalid hovels, -where no ray 
Of light divine hath found a v/ay ; 

Like beasts where human beings herd, 

By vilest passions oSjt stirred. 

Yet not alone from scenes like these 
Cometh that cry, the blood to freeze ; 

From homes of comfort, where disgrace 
Of secret sin may find no place ; 

From stately dwellings, where no blame 
May rest upon a spotless name. 

The reeds that rustle in the mere 
Whisper unto the startled ear 
The gliOBtly secret, and the leaves 
Tell how the sighing forest grieves 
O’er man’s depravity, and all 
The sad results of woman’s fall. 

The stream that through the meadow Hows 
Singetli lo-^ dirges as it goes ; 

And to the shore the angry main 
The lifeless form flings baek again, 

While gentle breeze, and stormy gale, 

Bear east and west that piteous wail. 

Of murdered innocents the cry ! 

As when beneath the midnight sky 
Migrating flocks from icy north, 

Tlmir shrill complainings utter forth. 

Which sound, amid the impervious gloom. 
Like warning voices from the tomb. 
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And let tl^ni not itiAfiddad bei 
They come, $i^y coitntry^ mto thee. 

To warn, admonish, and refrain ^ 

Shall the old tale ba^told in, vain* 

Of luxury and erJm^ that lead 
The way to ruin down with speed? 

Of murdered innocents the groan, 

To Him upon tha great white throne 
Goes up, and all those blossoms fair, 
Crushed upon earth, arc cherished there, 
To stand as witnesses, and say, 

Thou didst it !” in the Judgment Day, 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

jJT THIS AUTUOa Off BAUBARA’S niSTOBY/' 

■ — 

CHAITBE LII. HELEK KIVIEUE. 

Born and bred on the top floor of a gloomy 
old house in a still gloomier by -street of Florence, 
Helen Riviere bad spent her ehildhood in a 
solitude almost as far removed from the bhsy 
press and shock of ordinary life as if she had 
Dcen reared in a Highland bootliv, half way be- 
twixt the earth and sky. All the circumstances 
of her liome and her home-life were exceptional. 
She had known none of the pompanionsnip and 
Ibw of the joys of childhood. .No rambles in 
green fields and purple vineyards, no pleasant 
rivalry of school-class and playground, no early 
-friendships, with their innocent joys and sorrows, 
had ever been hers. Her mother was her one 
playmate, instructor, and friend. The flat house- 
top, with its open loggia, its tubs of orange- 
trees nud myrtles, and its boxes of nasturtiums 
and mignonette, was her only playgi'ound. From 
thence she saw the burnirig sunsets and the 
violet hills ; from thence looked down on dome 
and campanile, crowded street and medieeval 
palace. This bird’s-eye view of the rare old 
city, with such echoes of its life as found their 
way to her upper world, w^as almost all that 
Helen knew of Florence. Now and then, at 
very distant intervals, she had been led down 
into tliat busy lower world, to wander for a few 
houi’s through streets and piazzas stately with 
fountains and statues, galleries so radiant 
with Madonnas and angels that they seemed 
like the vestibules of heaven ; but this was very 
seldom, 

Yet the child had, as it were, breathed all her 
life in an atmosphere of asft,' Sho could not 
remember tlie time when its phraseology and 

H liances were other than familiar to her. Her 
cr’s dimly-lighted studio, redolent of oil and 
varnish, and littered with canvases and oasts ; 
her father himself, in his smeared blouse and 
velvet cap, painting his unsaleable Nymphs and 
Dryads year after year with rmabated enthu- 
siasm; the lay figure in its folds of dusty 
drapery; the shabby studenti with their long 
hair and pofessional jargon, who used to drop 
in at twihght to smoke their cheap cigars upon 
the terraced roof, and declaim about art and 
liberty; the habit of observation insensibly 
acquired, and her own natural delight in form 
ana colour, all combined to mould her inolina- 




tiona md train her taste from earliest infenejr. 
4s a little childi she used to scrawl in pencil 
tiU her father taught her the rudiments of 
drawing, By-and-by, as she grew older and 
more skilful, she learned to colour prints and 
photographs for sale, and, some few months 
before her father died, had begun to study the 
art of enamel-painting. 

Isolated thus in the heart of an ancient city ; 
looking down upon the alien throng in street 
and market-place ; watching the golden sunlight 
fade and change on Giotto's belUiower and 
Brunellesco's rusty dome ; listening to the clang 
of bells at matins and even-song, and catching 
now and then faint echoes of chanted hymn or 
military march ; growing daily more and more 
familiar with the glories of Italian skies ; read- 
ing few books, seeing few faces, and ignorant 
of life and the world as a cloistered nun, this 
young girl spent the hrst years of her solitary 
youth. And they were very happy years, 
although — ^nay, perhaps were so 

solitary. Having few lies, few tastes, few oc- 
cupations, her character became more intense, 
her aims more concentrated tlian those of most 
very young women. She loved lier motlier with 
a passionate devotion that knew no limit to 
obedience and tenderness. She reverenced and 
admired her father with so blind a faith in 
Ills genius, that, despite her better knowledge, 
i she believed even in the Nymphs and Dryads 
J with all her tender heart! If her reading 
I liad been circumscribed, it had at least been 
I thorough. Shakespeare and Milton, Dante and 
I the Bible, made the best part of her library ; 
i but she had read and rc-read these books, 

; thought about them for herself, treasured up I 

j long passages from them in her memorv, and I 
j gathered from their pages more poetry, wisdom, | 
1 and knowledge than ever came off the shelves i 
j of a modern circulating library. Nor were these 
j the only advantages of her secluded life. Never 
: haying known wealth, she was poor without 
i being conscious of poverty —just as she was 
j innocent, because she bad seen no evil — just as 
I she was happy, because she coveted no blessings 
wliich were not already hers. 

But at length there came a time when this 
simple home was to be made desolate. The un- 
successful painter fell ill and died, leaving his 
wife to the cold charity of Lady Castletowcrs. 
In an evil hour she travelled home to England, 
tliiaking so to conciliate her haughty sister and 
serve her child. But Lady Castletowers declined 
to sec her $ and the bitter English winter smote 
upon her delicate lungs and brouglit her to the 
verge of the grave ; and for this it was that 
Helen Riviere went down to Castletowers, and 
prayed her haughty aunt for such trifling suc- 
cour as should take them back in time to the 
sweet south. ^ 

Just at this crisis, like a prince in a fairy 
tale, Mr. Trefalden made his appearance in their* 
dreary London lodging, bringing with him hope 
au<J liberty, and his cousin Saxon's gold. If 
his sto^ were not true, if he had never known 
Edgar Aivibre in his life, if he despised tho pic* 


iiires he affected to praise, bow wtee to 
detect itP Enlightened con»oiss<fefiiri, & 
cent i^tron, disinterested friend that bo; was, 
how snould the widow and orphan suspect that 
he purchased his claim to those titles with ait- 
other man's money P 

CHAPTEU LIII. BAXOK CONQTOaOE. 

Saxon TnEPALOEN, writing letters as he sal 
by the open window in his pleasant bedroom at 
Castletowers, laid his pem aside, and looked out 
wistfully at the sky and the trees. The view 
over the park from I'tiis point was not extensive ; i 
but it was green and sunny ; and as the soft air i 
came and went, bringing with it a faint perfume 
of distant hay, the young man thought of iiis ; 
pastoral home in the old Etruscan eantoii far ' 
away, ^ ! 

lie knew, as well as if lie were gasing upon 
them from that tiny shelf of orchard-ground at j 
Ilotzbcrg, liow tho grey, battlementea ridge of ' 
tlic Ringcl was standing out against the deep | 
blue K^ky ; how tenderly the shadows lay in the ' 
unmelted snowdrifts in the hollows of the Ga- 
ianda; and how the white slopes of ^he far-off 
Julian Alp were glittering in the sun. Ho 
knew, as well as if he were listening to them, 
how the goat-bells were making pleasant music 
to the brawling of the Hinter llhine below; 

I and how the were falling every now and 
I then with a sullen crash bencalh ilie measured 
blows of the woodman's axe. And then he 
sighed, and went back to his task. 

"^A pile of hastily scribbled notes to London i 
acquaintances and tradesmen lay on one aide, i 
ready for the post-bag ; jvnd he was now writing : 
a long letter to his uncle Slariin — a long, long 
letter, full of news, and bright projects, and 
written in Saxon's clearest and closest hand. 
Long as it was, however, it was not finished, 
and would not be fiuislicd till the morrow. He 
had somethiug yet to add to it ; and that some- 
tliiug, although it could not be added now, w’as 
perplexing him not a little as he sat, pen in 
hand, looking out absently at the shadows that 
swept over the landscape. j 

He had made up his mind to propose to 
Olimpia Colonna. 

lie had told himself over and over again that 
the man who aspired to her hand should be a 
prince, a hero, a soldier, an ardent patriot, at 
the least ; and yet, modest as he was of his own 
merit, he could no longer doubt that his pro- 
posal would be accepted wlieucver he should 
nave the courage to make it. Lady Castle- 
towers, wlio liad shown a great deal of conde- 
scending interest in him ef late, had dropped 
more than one flattering hint with the view of ! 
urging him forward in his suit. Colonna's 
bearing towards liim, ever since the day when he 
had given in his subscription, had been almost 
signilicantly cordial ;* and Olimpia's smiles were 
lavish of encouragement. Already he had been 
more than once on the brink of an avowal; 
and now, as the last week of his visit was 
dra\ying to a close, and his letter to Switzerland 
awaited despatch, hq had fairly reviewed his 
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position, and come to the ccmolttsion that he 
would make Miss Ckdonnu a offer of his 
hand in the course of that same day. 

“ If she reaiiy doesn’t lore me,” said he, half- 
alOud, as he sat biting the end of his pen and 
staring down at the imfinishcd page, ‘^she^Il 
say so, and there will be an end of it. If she 
^ 0 $ lo7e me — and, somehow, I cannot believe 
if'f^why, although she is a million times too 
good, and too beautiful, and too high-born for 
an tmeiviHsed momitaincer such as 1, 1 will do 
my best, with God’s help, to be worthy of her 
(dioicc.” 

And then he thought of all the intoxicating 
looks and smiles witli which Olimpia had re- 
ceived his awkward homage; and the more he 
considered these things, the more clearly he 
saw, and marvelled at, the disiiriction that had 
befallen him. 

And yet he was by no means beside himself 
with happiness — ^j')erhaps, because, if the truth 
must be confesse<l, be was not very deeply in 
love. He admired Olimpia Colonna intensely. 
He thouglit her the most l)eauiiful and higli- 
minded woman under lieavcn ; but, after all, he 
did not feel for ijcr that profound, and lender, 
and' passionate sympathy wiiich had been the 
dream of liis boyhood. Even now, when most 
completely under the spell of her influence, he 
was vaguely conscious of this want. Even 
now, in the very moment of anticipated triumph, 
when his heart beat high at the tliought of win- 
ning her, he found liimscU wondering whether 
he should be able to make her happy — ^wlietlier 
she would love his uncle Martin — whether she 
would always be <jiute as much absorbed iu 
Italian politics and Italian liberty P 

When he had arrived at this point, he was 
interrupted by a tap at the door, and a voice 
outside asking if there was ‘^auy admission?” 

” Always, for you,” replied Saxon ; where- 
upon the Earl opened the door and came in. 

There!” said he, you’re writing letters, 
and don’t want me.” 

the contrary, I have written all that 
are to bo posted to" day, and am glad to be 
interrupted. There’s the rockmg-cliair at your 
service.” 

“ Thanks. May I take a cigar ?” 

** Twenty, if you will. And now, what news 
since breakfast ?” 

A good deal, I suspect,” replied the Earl, 
moodilv. Montecuculi’s hcre.^’ 

" Wxo is Montecuculi ?” 

*^One of our Central Committeemen — an ex- 
cellent fellow; descended from the Moniccu- 
euhs of Eeh*ara. Oie of liis ancestors i^isoned 
a I)auphin of France, and was torn to pieces for 
it by four horses, ever so many centuries ago.” 

He did no such thing,” said Saxon. ** The 
Dauphin died of inflammation brought on by his 
own imprudence; and Montecuculi was barba- 
; rousW murdered. It was alw^ays so in those 
hateml middle ages. When a prince died, his 
physicians invaruibly proclaimed tliat lie was poi- 
and then some wretched victim was sure 
to on the wheel, or torn to pieces ” 


The physicians did it to excuse their want 
of skill, I suppose,” remarked the Earl. 

‘‘ Or else because princes were too august to 
catch colds and fevers, like other men.” 

There spoke the republican.” 

*^But where is this Montecuculi P” 

‘"Shut up with Signor Colonna, in bis den. 
He brings important news from the seat of war ; 
but at present I only know tliat Garibaldi has 
achieved some brilliant success, and tEat our 
guests are leaving us in all haste.” 

What, the Colonuas P” 

^‘Yes, the Coionnas.” 

“ But not to-day ?” 

"This evening, immediately after dinner.” 

Saxon’s countenance fell 

" That is quick work/’ said he. " Where ai'C 
they going P” 

"To London.” 

" Is anything the matter ?” 

"Nothing — except that a Genoese deputy is 
hourly expected, aud our friends ai^c summoned 
to meet him.” 

" Then they will come back to you again P ” 

"Not a chance of it. The present is an im- 
portant crisis, and wo have a whole round of 
special committees and public meetings coming 
on in London and elsewhere. No— -we sliaH 
not see them dowui again at Castletowers this 
year. They will have more 'than enough of 
active work on hand for the next week or two; 
and then, no doubt, they will be off to Italy.” 

Saxon was silent. Having once resolved on 
a course of action, it was not iu him to be turned 
aside by small obstacles ; and he was now think- 
ing how, in tlie midst of all this hurry of depar- 
ture, he should obtain liis interview with Miss 
Colonna. 

" This place will be as lively as a theatre by 
daylight wlion you are all gone,” observed the 
Earl, presently.* 

" You must come up to town,” replied Saxon. 
■" I had a note from Burgoyne this morning, iu 
which be says that London is fuller than ever.” 

Lord Castletoncrs shook his head. 

" I shall run up occasionally for a few hours at 
a time,” said he, " wliile tliese meetings are being 
held ; but 1 shall not be able to make any stay ” 

" Why not ?” 

" Because I cannot afford it.” 

" Nonsense ! What do you mean ?” 

" Simply wlmt I say. a poor man, my 

dear fellow — which fact, I believe, you have 
heard me state before — and although I look 
upon a good London hotel as the first stage on 
the road to Paradisic, and upon a forinigut in 
town during the best of the season as pure 
beatitude, 1 can seldom afford to indulge my 
taste for either.” 

" But I should have thought, with a place 
like this . . . 

" Tliat’a just what it Is 1” replied the Eiu’l, 
Icnooking otf the ash from his and rocking 
himself dismally to and fro. " It’s a dear ^old 
place, And I wouldn’t exdiaitgc it for Aladdin’s 
palace of jewels ; but it costs me eveiy farthing 
of my mcomc4»erely to live in it. I was left. 
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you see, with an emcnmbepd estate 5 and, in 
order to clear it, I was obliged to sell three of 
the best little farms in the county. I even sold 
a slice of the old park, and that was the greatest 
BoiTOw of my life.'^ 

1 can well believe it/’ said Saxon, 
Couseqacntly, I am now obliged to do the 
best I can with a large house and a small 
mcome/’ 

** Still you have cleared off the enciini- 
brauces * 

The Earl nodded, 

** All of them P’* : 

Yes, thank Heaven ! all.’’ 

Sax.011 drew his chair a little neater, and 
looked his friend earnestly in ihe face. 

.Pray don’t think me imnc.i tiimat,” said he ; 
^^bul — but I’ve seen you looking anxious at 
liincs — and somehow^ I have fancied . • 
HVoiild you mind telling me, Castlctowers, if 
you have really any trouole on your miudP Any 

I outstanding claim, for instance, lliat — ^liiiat , . 

i “That a generous fellow like yourself could 
i help me to meet ? No, Trefeldcn — not one. 1 
j thank you heartily for your kind thought, but 1 

I I owe no man a penny.’’ 

i 8axou drew a deep breath of satisfaction. 

! He would scarcely have liked to confess, even 
I to himself, with how keen a sense of relief he. 
I found his cousin’s statement corroborated. 1 
j “1 rejoice to hear it,” he replied. “And 
i now, Ciis tick) wers, you must promise that you 
I will go up with me the day afLer to-morrow, 

I and make my rooms your hotel. I have three 

! 1 there in Bt. Jamos’s-street, and I cap have a ! 
j I cou})lc more if I like ; and you don’t; know how 

I I lonely I feel in them.” 

j I “ You are good nature itself,” said the Eaii ; 

I i “ but indeed . . . 

I I “It’s not good nature — it’s pui'e sclfislmcss, 

I J like London. 1 am intensely interested in 

i its multitudinous life and iutcUectual activity ; 

I bat it; is a terrible ]:)lace to live iji ail alone. If, 

I however, I had a couple of rooms which J might 

ii call your rooms, and whicli I knew you would 
I ! occupy wbeuever you were in town, the place 

I would secin more like home to uic.” | 

j “But, my dear fellow . . . 

j “ One moment, please ! I know, of course, 

I that it is, in one sense, a raoustroas presump- 
tion on my part to ask you to do this. You arc 
an English peer, and I am a Swiss peasant ; but 
then you have received me here as your guest, 

I and toated m© as if 1 w ere your equal . , . 

I “ Trefalden, hear me,” interrupted the Earl, 
j vehemently. “ You know iny political creed — 
you know that, setting friendship, virtue, edu- 
cation aside, I hold all men to be literally and 
absolutely equal heaven P”* 

“ Ye.v, as an abstract principle * , • 

“ Precisely so— as an abstract principle* But 
abstract and concrete arc two very different 
things ; and permit mo to tell you tii/it I have 
the hoirour and happiness of knowing two men 
who, so far as I am competent to judge myself 
and them, are as immeasurably superior to nio 
iu all that constitutes true nobility, as if there 


were no such principle as equality uiider the 
suti* And those two men are Giuhb Colonna 
and Saxon Trefalden.” 

Saxon laughed and coloured up. 

“ What reply can I mkke to such a magnid* 
cent compliment ?” said he. 

“ Beg my pardon, I should Hunk, for the 
speech that provoked it.” 

“ But do you really mean itP” 

“ Every word of it.” 

“ Then I will go up to town a day sooner, 
and prepare your rooms at once. If tliai’s your 
opinion of me, you can’t refuse to mint Iho 
first favour I have ever asked at your mmeb.” 

The Earl smiled and shook his head. 

“ We will talk of that by-and-by,” he said. 
“If 1 have not acceded at once, it is through 
no want of confidence in yourTriendship.” * 

“ 1 should look upon it as a strong proof of 
; yours,” said Saxon. 

“ I came to your room to-day, Trefalden, to 
give you a much stronger proof of it,” replied 
the Earl, gravely. 

The words WTre eimjyle enough, but some- 
thing in the tunc in wfiicli they w^ere uttered 
arrested Saxon’s attention. 

“ Y'ou may be sure that I shall value it, 
whatever it may be,” said lie ; and waited for 
Lord Castletowers to proceed. 

But the .Euvl was, a])parently, in no haste to 
do so. Sw^iviug idly to and fro, and waichiiig 
ttic light smoke of his cigar, he remaiuod for 
some moments silent, as if liesilaWng how and 
where to begin. At length he said ; 

“ I do believe, Trefalden, tliat you arc ilie 
best fellow' breathing.” 

“ That 1 certainly am not,” replied Saxou] 
“so pray don’t think it.” 

“ i’ut I do think it ; and it is jiisi because 
I ihinl; it that I am here now, I want to tell 
YOU something.” 

Saxon bent liis head, and listened. 

“ Something which I have been keeping to 
myself for years, because — well, because I have 
never had a friend to whom I could confide it — 
1 mean a really intimate friend w'hoin 1 could 
trust, as I know I may trust you.” 

Thank yon,” said Saxon, simply. 

“ I have folt the want of such an one, bit- 
terly,” continued the Earl, “it’s hard to be 
for ever brooding over one idea, w'iihout being 
able to seek sympathy or counsel.” 

“ I should think it must lie,’’ replied Saxon ; 
“ but I’ve never had a secret of my own.” 

“ Then, my dear fellow,” said the Earl, 
throwing away the end of his cigar with a very 
gloomy look, “ you have never been in love.” 

Saxon made no ro])ly. He Imd fully antici* 
pated some coufidence1)u tlie subject of money, 
and his friend’s rejoinder took him by surprise. 

Had he been asked, ho could not have told 
why it was so ; but the surprise, someliow, was 
not a pleasant one. ■ 

“ The truth is, Trefalden^” said the Earl, I 
am a very unlucky, aird a very miserable felknr. 
1 love a Voiuon whom 1 have no hope of mar- 
rying,” 
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How is that?” 

Because I am aad «he has nothin^-*- 
because I could uot b^t to act in oppositicm 
to my mother^s wiBhes~becau8e . . , in short, 
because the woman I Iotc is Olimpia Colouna.” 

Saxoii*s heart gave one throb-*-just one— -as 
Castletowers spoke the name; and then his 
breath ifeemed to come short, and he was afraid 
t(S speak, lest his voice should be unsteady. 

^^Had you guessed my secret?” asked the 
Earl. 

Saxon ^lK)ok his head. 

I feel sure my mother has guessed it, long 
since; but slic lias entire confidence in myi 
honour, and has never brcatliod a syllable to 
me on the subject. All her hope is, that 1 
may repair our aimttered fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage. Proinfas she is— and my motlicr is k 
very proud woman, Trcfalden — she would rather 
see me marry that rich Miss Hathertou whose 
father was a common miner, than Olimpia Co- 
loniia with her eight hundred years of glorious 
ancestry !” 

‘VEi^lit hundred years!” repeated Saxon, 
meclmuically. 

“ It is one of the noblest families in Europe,” 
continued tile Earl. “ Tlie Colonnas wore sove- 
reign Dukes and Princes when the Pierrepoints 
were Xorman Counts, and the Wynnelifl'es simple 
Esquires. They have given many Cardinals 
1 to lloam, and one Pope. They have repeatedly 
held the rank (jf Viceroys of Naples, Sicily, and 
Aragon; ancM hey have numbered among them 
some of the greatest generals and noblest scho- 
lars of the middle ages, I toll you, Trcfalden, 
it is incomprehensible to me how my mother, 
who attaches such profound importance to birth, 
should weigh gold against blood iu such a 
question as this !” 

He paused, beating the floor with Ins foot, 
and too much absorbed in las own story to pay 
much, liced to his listener, 

** But then, you see,” he continued presently, 
"money is not the only obstacle. The man 
wdio marries Olimpia Colonna must go heart 
! and soul, liand and fortune, into the Italian 
cause. I would do it, willingly, I would melt 
my last ounce of plate, cut clown my last timber, 
mortgage the roof over my head, if i had only 
myself to consider. But how is it possible ? I 
I cannot reduce my mother to beggary,” 

I " Of course not.” 

j And then there was another pause. At length 
1 the Earl looked up suddenly, and said, 
j " Well now, Trefalden, what is your advice ?” 

t " Advice !” statnmered Saxon. " You ask 

me for advice F” 

" Undoubtedly.” 

" But how CUE I advise you ?” 

" Simply by telling me what you think I 
ought to do. Should I, for instance, talk it over 
with^ my mother, or speak to Colonna first ? 
He is fier oldest friend, and his opinion has 
. great weight with her. There lies my chief 
IiOpe. If he wme with me, I do not think she 
would , persist in any ^en^thened (ippositioii. 
B^esides, I would do anytbiug to make tip for 


Olimpia^s w'ant of fortune. I know I could 
work my way in paHiameut, if I chose to read 
up facts, and study home-questions. Or I 
would cultivate my influentid friends, and try 
to get some foreign diplomatic appointment. 
In short, give me but the motive, and I will do 
anything !” 

" But these are matters of which I know 
nothing,” said Saxon. 

" I am not asking you how I shall push my 
way in the future, my dear felldw,” replied the 
Eai 1, eagerly ; " but how you think I ought to 
act in the present. What would you do your- 
self, if you were in my position ?” 

Saxon, sitting a little away from the light, 
with his elbow resting on the table and his head 
supported by his hand, looked down thought- 
fully, and hesitated before replying. His friend 
bad given him a hard problem to solve — a bitter 
task to perform. 

" Are you sure that you love her?” he said, 
presently, speaking somewhat slowly. 

" As sure as that yonder sun is now shining 
in the heavens ! Wiiy, Trefalden, she was the 
ideal of my boyhood*; and for the last four 
years, since she has been staying with us so 
often, and for so many months *at a time, I have 
loved her with the deepest love that man can 
give to w'oman.” 

" And do you think that — ^that she loves 3 ^ou 

Do what lie would, Saxon could not quite 
keep down the tremor iu his voice as he asked 
this question ; biii the Earl w'as too intensely 
preoccupied to observe it. 

"A year ago — nay, three mouths ago,” said 
he, " I was certain of it. Latterly, I cannot 
tell why, there has been a constraint— a cold- 
ness — as if she were trying to crush out the 
feeling from her own heart, and the hope from 
mine. Aiid yet, someliow, I feel as if the 
cliangc went no deeper tlian tlie surface.” 

" You believe, in short, that Miss Colonna 
loves you still P” 

" By Heaven, Trcfalden, I do !” replied the 
tlarl, passionately. 

" You have not asked lier ?” 

" Ceriaiuly not. She wms my guest.” 

Saxon covered his eyes for n moment Avkh 
his hand, as if in profound thought. It was an 
eventful moment — a cruel moment— the fir.st 
moment of acute suffering that he had ever 
known. No one but himself e/(5r knew how 
sharp a firiit he fought while it lasted— a fight 
from which he came out wounded and bleeding, 
but a conqueror. When ho lifted up his face, 
it was imo to the very lips, but steady and 
resolved. 

" Tlien, Casilctowers,” he said— and his voice 
had no faltering in it — "I, will tell you what I 
w'ould do if— if I were in your place. I would 
learn the truth from her own lips, first of all.” 

" But my mother . . . 

" Lady Castlelowcrs will acquiesce when she 
knows that your happiness is involved. It is 
but a question of fortune, after all” 

Yho Earl sprang to his feet, and began pacing 
to and fro. 



!' . It is welcome counsel/' said he.. I 

i only darcd-^if I were but sure .... and yet, 
j is it not better to know tlie worst at once 
! Far better/' replied Saxon, drearily. 

I Lord Gastletowers went over to the window, 
i and leaned out into the sunshine. 

’ Why should I not he mused, half aloud. 

' If I fail, I shall be no poorer tlian 1 am now 
I — oxcent ill liope. Except in hope ! But if I 
I siiceeea . . . . Ah! if 1 succeed!" 

flis face grew radiant at the thought. 

I “Yes, Trefalden/' he exclaimed, “you are 
i right. Why set myself to overcome so many 
i obstacles if, when all is done, I am to find that j 
I have had my toil for nothing P I toill ask her. | 
: I will ask her this very day— this very hour, if j 

: ; 1 can find her alone. It will be no breach of j 
i ! hospiullty to do so now. Thanks, my dear 
i I fellow — tbauks, a thousand times !" 

: i Saxon shook his licad. 

I “ You have nothing to thank me for, Custlc- 
I towers," lie replied. 

I For your coun.sel, ' said the Earl. 

I “Which may bring you sorrow, remember." 

I Then for your friendship !" 

• “ Well, yes— for my friendship. Y^ou have 

I that, if it is worth your thanks." 

; “Time will show what value I place upon 
ij it," replied ilie Earl, “And now, for the 
I j present, adieu. I know you wish me success." 
ij With this, he grasped Saxon w'armly by the 
i hand, and hurried from the room. When the 
■ last echo of las foot had died away on stair and 
' corridor, the young man went over to the door, 
i locked it, and" sat quietly down, alone willi his 
j trouble. 

i And it was, in truth, no light or imaginary 
j trouble. He saw, clearly enough, riiat he must 
I accept one of two things — both equally bitter, 

' Either Olimpia Colomia had never loved him, 

I or he had supplanted liis friend in her affections, 
i Wliicli was it ? His heart told him. 


I ETNA AWAKE. 

I Tkavellikg in Sicily not far from Catania, 
I and it being announced to us that lava was 

I issuing from Mount Etna, we started with two 

i guides to “see the spectacle. Fortunately iJic 

I spot where the liquid rolled out was ou the 

I verge of a piece of level ground, so that, though 

I the quantity which came pouring out was very 

j great, its procreas appeared to be slow ; but in a 

few hours it had spread so far, that, finding there 
I was no appearance of a relaxation of the activity 
I of the mountain, the people who lived on its 
sides in a line with the direction wliicli the Java 
was taking, were seized with the wildest terror; 
This we found to increase as we ascended the 
mountain, and was heightened by the statements 
of the charcoal-burners and others who w^ere 
employed in the higher regions, and who had 
been eomnellcd to fly before the burning torrent, 
i It was a dreadful sight. The whole of that side 
I of the mountain w^hete the lava was descending 
seemed to be on fire; tremendous explosions 


shook the ground, and in the villa|;e$ we passed 
through the people were all out orqoors : some 
crying and praying to the Virgin and smuts of 
various denominations for help in their affilction^ 
others blaspheming as if the vocaWlary of oaths 
among them were inexhaustible. To this uproar 
was added the sharp clang of bells ringing fmm 
the numerous ehurches and convents, under the 
absurd impression that this noise, would check 
the progress of the eruption. Processions headed 
by prieks in their vestments, carrying images of 
saints, on their way up the mountaixi^jgBro fre- 
(piently seen. Yet the lava continuediPlBescend 
in obedience to that law which causes all fluids to 
seek a level ; for neitlier the saintly images nor 
adjurations checked its progress. Still wawere 
fold of some remarkable instances of tlie course 
of a stream of lava having be&n changed by a 
few trees. In one instance, some trees at the 
entrance of a narrow gulley prevented the lava 
from entering, and thus saved a large amount of 
property winch would otherwise have been en- 
tirely at its mercy. It was not owing to the trees 
being planted closely together, but is supposed 
to bo due to the repelling force of the vapour 
which issued from them ; where, however, trees 
stood in such a position that the molten liquid 
could reach them, it made short w ork of them ; 
it shrivelled tlie leaves, bit deeper and deeper 
into the trunk, w^hich its weight finally over- 
threw, and what was once a flourislung orchard 
of olive-trees could only be distinguished by 
charred trunks. 

Frequently during our ascent we met people 
coming down with loads on their heads ; others 
not only carrying loads themselves, but bring- 
ing down laden mules. ^ As we ascended, the 
grandeur of the spectacle increased ; but to get a 
full and comprehensive view of the eruption, 
one ought to have been above it, or in a balloon, 
the number of channels into which it was divided 
rendering it impossible for a person ou the side 
of the mountain to see more than a portion of the 
streams. According to those whoso judgment 
can be best relied ou, the volume of lava vomhod 
forth during the first six flays was at the rate of 
eighteen thousand cubic feet per minute, and its 
advance near the mouths at the rate of as many 
feet in the same time. The further from the 
orifice, the less the velocity ; but of course this 
depended principally on the slope of the ground. 
Xu some places it moved downwards with alarm- 
ing rapidity; in others its progress was barely 
perceptible. The width of the princijial current 
varied at one time from three hundred to five 
huudr<||iyards, and its depth was estimated at 
fifteen yards. This enormous tomiit of liquid 
fire plunged down a precipice fifty feet in 
depth in the form of a cataract, until it entirely 
filled the basin into which it fell, and gradually 
raised it to a level with the side of the moun- 
tain, tlic surplus portion, which continued to 
flow over it, running away down the bed of a 
river. Fortunately lava solidifies with so much 
rapidity on contact with the atmosphere, that 
the further it proceeds from the place wJienceit 
is erupted, the slower its progress becomes. 
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TOtil motion finally ceaaea altogether, and the 
fresh matter %luicli cornea, fprjtt finds it a barrier, 
TIic mosA Baagpii^^ of all, however, 

during this ereipth)®, whm tlie fiery torrent 
reached a foroet oomposod chiefly of some hun- 
dred thousand oak, pine, and chesnut trees. 
Gradually, the lava ceased to flow, and the 
gc»er4 :^inion was that the eruption was at 
an #d> ted there was no farther cause of 
feat, all of a sndden, it burst forth 

with than ever; but from an i 

opening the western slope of the mountain j I 
and spdlPlf spread over a district which had ' 
till that time escaped with trifling damage, 
presenting the appearance of a lake of fire. 
Loiig.after this second eruption was at an end, 
find the surface had hardened, an opening here „ 
and there enabled one to see that the mass 
below it was still in a molten condition, and in 
some nlaces the surface might be seen rising 
and failing like the sea when there is a gentle 
BweiU This was probably caused by the gases 
generated below being unable to fiua a vent. 

But though the serious eruption was at an 
end, the inotintaiu was far from quiet ; a pro- 
longed rumbling sound was followed by an ex- 
plosion, wdiicli threw large quantities of stones 
and ashes in i he air, mingled with cietise masses of 
vapour, which, on being liberated, expanded into 
enormous volumes, and floated away into the at- 
mosphere. The din and u()roar could hardly have 
been equalled if the Cyclops of old had been still 
bard at w'ork there with thousands of Nasmyth^s 
steam hammers. The extent of the atmosphere 
is such that we can hardly admit that it can 
be affected by any quantity of gas that can be 
poured into it from any source ; yet it does not 
seem improbable that tlie incalculable quantity 
of poisonous gases which have issued from the 
mountain since it commenced active operations 
must have been sufheient to affect injuriously 
the health of the inhabitants over u large district. 

An anecdote current respecting a German who 
ascended the mountain and looked into the in- 
terior thi*ougli one of the openings, will assist in 
conveying the impression it produces on those 
who follow his example. lie was seen ascending 
the mountain alone, and, after an absence of 
several hours, returned ; yet not a word would he 
utter in reply to the questions addressed to him. 
The next day he was found drowned on tlie edge 
of the sea. According to the statement of a friend 
of his, he had long meditated suicide, and it is 
supposed that he had ascended the mountain 
with the of throwing himself into the 

molten lava, after the faslnon of tli<^||i|ell-rc- 
membered man of old, whose suicide was dis- 
covered by the mountain throwing out his 
sandal, but that the German^s mind was so over- 
powered by the horrors of tire scene he witnessed, 
that lie could not carry out his intention, and dc- 
Bceuded to find a grave in a cooler and more 
wiatiainquil fluid. 

fee effect produced by the decomposition of 
Hr during a volcanic eruption may be gathered 
m an occurrcuce which took place about 
mty>^flve years ago. A large nlimber of per- 1 


sons had assembled. to s^watch the descent of a 
current of lava, when, te of a sudden, the end of 
it was seen to swell into a huge dome; A terrific 
explosion instantly ensued, which scattered an 
immense quantity burning vapour and red- 
hot stones in every direction. Nearly seventy 
persons were and every object in the 

neighbourhood levelled with the ground. The 
cause was attributed to one of tJie residents 
having omitted to let the water run out of his 
tank. Ever since that time, one ^of the first 
things a man docs after he has decided on 
abandoning his house, is to empty his reservoirs 
of water. 

Wo observe from the newspapers that Etna is 
still fearfully and dangerously awake. 


COLONEL AND MRS. CHUTNEY. 

IN ri\X CHAriEKS. CHAPTEK IV. 

Tjie day but one after the events last recorded, 
Sir Frederic Samperton, M.P., liad prepared 
himself for his morning ‘ride, and was seated at 
his new davenport, mmi^ing one or two entries 
in his note-book, and issuing directions to a 
smooth valet who stood respectfully beside him* 
Sir Frederic’s chambers were not only luxuri- 
ously furnished, hut in excellent taste. The 
pictures were few; busts and statuettesabouuded, 
and if some of the latter would have aj^pcared 
unsuitable in a lacly*s boudoir, their classical 
grace redeemed them from being too suggestive. 
There were books, and looking-glasses, and a few 
pieces of rare china. On the whole, a slight] v 
icininine tone pervaded the apartment, which 
yet contrasted strongly with the owuior’s appear- 
ance. 

Sir Frederic Samperton was a tall, large 
man, emincotiy English and aristocratic, with 
small hands and feet. No moustaches, but 
long tawny wrhiskers, and keen grey eyes, 
lie was a hffahhy, w’cll-tcmperod man, with, 
large credit as a ‘^good fellow,” lie never 
offeuded any one ; never Was known, to hare 
lost any tiling by feelings display' ed in any 
f^articular direction. He was peculiarly alive 
to beauty in every form, and a little eager in 
tlie pursuit of a new whim. As a public man, 
he adopted a btisiuess aspect and oommon-aense 
tone; which, like most of his adaptations, 
answered very well. !'< 

This is a much more convenient davenport 
than the first they sent mo— -there was so room 
in it for anything,” he said. This one looks 
better too. Don’t you think so, Bowies F” 
'‘Much better, Sir Fi’ederic.” 

Let me know if the horses are at the door.” 
The valet left the room, and Samperton con- 
tinued to open and examine various drawers 
with a thougriitful air. "It’s very odd,” he 
murmured at last. " I can’t find that promissory 
note. Where tlie deuce ooa I have put itF” 
pulling his whiskers meditativeljr. What an 
infernal young scamp td let me in for fifty 
pounds, and I havcnt ntet him three tiihes. 
Forgery tool Men ought not to ask these 
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unJcno^n Mq^s to because 

tb^ smg a good song, m * — 

The wet it-entered holding a salver on 
which lay a note. "Lady waiwg for an an- 
swer, »ir.- 

"Xmdjr/^ said 8k Frederic;startled. "¥otmg?’’ 
"Well, sir, a youngish lady* Black dress, 
thick veil, sp^s ncrvous-like/* 

"She may go/^ said Sir Frederic. "I will 
send aa answer — ©r, stop ! I may as well see 
what she says/^ And, opening the note, he 
read : 

“ * Though I have not the honour of knowing you, 
I venture to ask for a few mtnutoa of your vaduable 
time. Tam a connexion of Colonel Chutney, and 
trust you '\Tlil receive me for his sake.* 

" What has old Chutney been up to ?’* asked 
the baronet of himself. "Show the lady iu.*^ 
The servant left the room, and returned, 
ushering in Mary Holden. As slie threw 
back her veil, andf her eyes met those of the 
baronet, she started as if inclined to run away, 
and then exclaimed only half aloud; "Sir 
Frederic SainpcrtonP 1 am so surprised. So 
Sony . 

" Sorry said Sir Frederic, insinuatingly, 
" for the fulfilment of my most ardent hopes/' 

" Because/* returned Mary, strong in her 
purpose, and recovering herself, "1 spoke to 
you heedlessly and giddily the other day ; and, 
how that 1 come to you with an anxious heart, 
you will not perhaps treat me with** — she 
paused, blusbeo, and hesitated — "with the 
gi*avity w^hich *' 

" What the deuce is she at?” thought Sam- 
perton, while he interrupted her with much 
deference of manner. " Whatever you do me 
the honour of comraunicatiug, will receive my 
serious and respectful attention/* 

" Thank you, thank you P* said Mary, much 
relieved, her bright frank smile lighting up eye 
and brow ; " you put me at my ease/* The 
baronet, suppressing all signs of admiration, 
handed her a chair, and taking one himself, 
waited for her to speak. 

" I hardly know how to begin/* said Mary ; 
"but Mrs. Chutney is my lir&t cousin/* Sir 
Frederic bowed ; " and more— a very dear friend.** 
An embarrassed pause. " Mrs. Chutney’s name 
was Bousfield* Observe, Bousfield.** 

" Ah !** said Sir Frederic. 

"I see,** continued Mary; "yes — the — the 
wrefohed boy who forged your name to that 
temblc bill is my cousin, Louisa’s only 
brother/* 

" No, really ! What an unpleasant relative ! 
But I presume Chutney will pay up. I will 
direct my lawyer to communicate with the 
colonel before proceedings ai*e commenced.** 
"Proceedings!** repeated Mary, half rising 
iu an agony ot eagerness. “ Oh, Sir Frederic I 
Colonel Chutney must know nothing whatever 
about it. Promise me this, on your honour.** 

" Ileally/* replied Bamperton, smiling, 
shduld be sorry to disoblige you, but—** 

" I do not ask yoiu to lose the money/* said 


Mary, eagerly. ‘‘I only ask for time^ and it 
shall be repaid/* , , ^ . 

" I must say ihai seems extremely fpr^leh 
maticat. What security have I? You will ex- 
cuse this business-like question. What security 
can your cousin offer ?** 

Mary anxiotisly exclaimed, " Mine ! It may 
take ajong time to pay it. I have been calcu- 
lating. I could manage to pay you fifteen 
pounds a year, and/* hanging her head rather 
sadly, " that would take niore than three years/* 

" And your worthless cousin^ would get off 
scot free/^ said Sir Frederic, gazing at her with 
admbation. 

" Oh ! I think he would help me. At any rate, 
it would be better than to let his sister sulfer. 
She has borne so much; and now, when she 
is just beginning to learn how to manage the 
colonel, it would be sad to have her tnrown 
back ; she does so want to make her husband 
love licr/* 

" What a remarkable woman !’* observed 
the baronet. 

/* Ics/* returned Mary, with siuccrily. 'M 
tell her she is very ibolisii ; for the more you 
want a man to do anything, the more he won’t 
do it/* 

" I vsec you arc a keen observer.** 

" Oh 1 Sir Frederic, this may be play to yon, 
it will be tkvaili to me. Promise me a ycar*s 
time, at any rate,** pulling forward her hand 
imploringly. , 

Samperiou clasped it in both of his, ex- 
claiming, " I can refuse you nothing. Lot us 
trouble ourselves no more about this worthless 
young scamp. We’ll have a little dinner at 
liicliinond together, talk the matter oyer, and 
take a .it roll in the park afterwards 1 lUchmond 
Park looks lovely laesc May evenings. It docs, 
1 assure you !** 

Mary disengaged her hand, and went on with- 
out deigning to notice Sir Frederic’s invitation : 
"Surely you are chivalrous enough to yield 
time for paying this money, to save a timid wo- 
man from blushing before her husband for her 
next of kin!** 

She had scarcely uttered the w orcls, when Sir 
Frederic’s servant entered hastily. 

" Colonel Cliutney and Captain Peake coming 
up, sir !** he said. 


"By Jove, how awkwa||PMy dear* girl, 
you had better go into the inner room ; they 
will not stay long, and you can escape^fter they 
are gone/* 

Mary turned very pale. "No, no/* she said; 
"I had best be brave. Concealment looks like 
guilt/* She involuntarily drew back os Chutney 
and his friend came in. 

"Brought a friend of mmo to ask, your 
parliamentary interest. Sir Frederic,** began the 
coloucL lie suddenly slopped short as if 
choked, and exclaiiv.cd ; " Bless my soul ! Mary 
lloldcn F Why, what brings you here, Mary ?** 

" Urgent private affairs/* returned ^ary, 
trying to assume a tone of badi^gc, Avhile she 
coi(iurcd to tJm roots ot her hair. ".And now 
I httveJ;o thank you, Sir Frederic, for your 
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courtesy to a total stfanger, and shall intrude 
no longer.” She tried to pass Colonel Cliutney 
as «be spoke, but be stopped her. 

Come, come,” he said, slernly, I have a 
ri^t to dematid an, explanation of your pre- 
sence here* I am not going to allow my wife’s 
neatest lemale relative to peril her fair fame 
witbo# knowing the reason wIjv.” 

' ;^^Sir !” returned Mary, indignant, frightened, 
yct^airiying gallantly for self-possession. “Has 
yonr friend Sir Prederio Samperton fallen so 
WW in your estimation that a lady cannot seek 
n business interview with him without sus- 
picion P” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense to me,” retorted the 
colonel, now in one of bis passions. “ I’ll have 
the whole truth out. I’ll lock you up. I’ll 
haird you over to your aunt !” 

’‘*Pray, Colonel Chutney, exercise a little 
self-control,” said Samnei-ton, mildly; “but, 
above all, as this young lady justly observes, do 
not asperse my character.” 

Peaxe also suggested that the afifiiir was, he 
fdt sure, perfectly explicable. 

do not believe a word of if,” shouted 
Chutney, now scarlet with rage. Turning tp 
Mary, he added ; “And you — I think you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“I do not care what you think,” returned 
Mary ; “ I know I have nothing to be ashamed 
of. I shall not break my heart if no one believes 
me.” And she burst into tears. ** 

“ I believe you, Miss Holden,” said Captain 
Peake, soothingly, coming to her side; he 
would have said more if he had known what to 
say, but he didn’t. 

“Let me go away,” wept Mary. “I will 
explain nothing.” 

“ Yes, I’ll take you away, and see you safe 
home,” cried the colonel, seizing her. “ Peake, 
you must tell your story about your seamen 
and their prize money to Samperton yourself. 
As for you, Sir Erederic, I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

Colonel Chutney then departed, vindictively 
leading out the culprit. j 


CHAPTER V. 

Tub next evening Mrs. Chutney sat alone in 
tlie library, expaating the return of her lord to 
dinner, and hopSljPBiarnestly he would fulfil his 
intention of bringing Captain Peake with him, 
a tete-a-tMe under existing circumstances being 
a trial which was almost more than her weakened 
nerves could bear. 

Mrs. Chutney looked very pale; traces of 
tears dimmed her soft eyes. She had passed a 
most distressing day. She had been early de- 
spatched to extract the truth from Mary Holden, 
who had been left in durance vile with tlie re- 
doubtable Aunt Barbara. But tears and caresses 
were as unavailing as threats. Mary seemed to 
harden under Miss BousBcld’s taunts and re- 
»oach^. Poor Mrs. Chutney was in despair; 
j||^ua^g between her unbounded confiaence 
of, her cousin, and the uu- 
evidence of her indiscretion — for Mary 


admitted that her unknown admirer proved to 
be Sir Predcrio Samperton ; a fact which, al- 
though Mrs. Chutney carefdily suppressed, 
filled up the measure of he> uneasiness. Mary 
herself too, though aiigry, and putting on a bold 
front, was, Mrs. Chutney coula see* frightened j 
and anxious. “If she would but open her 
lieart to me !” thought the tearj^ul Louisa. “ It 
must be something very strange, or she would 
tell me. 1 trust it will all come right by 
i Tuesday next, or I do not know how I shall 
I manage the dinner — ^perhaps, indeed, the colonel 
will put Sir Frederic off, though he has fixed 
the day liimself.” 

At this point in her cogitations a ring at the 
hall-door bell set her heart beating. She glanced 
at the clock. Ten minutes to six — ^it was Colonel 
Glmtncy, of course, and she shuddered in an- 
ticipation of the well-known doud upon his 
brow, and inevitable outbreak of indignation 
with which, whatever and whoever first en- 
countered him, wtmld be greeted. It was, there- 
fore, a certain relief, though a great surprise, 
when “Mr. Adolphus Deal” was announced; 
especially as that gentleman presemted himself 
in accurate evening costume— a waistcoat with 
jewelled buttons, elaborate shirt-front, a mere 
thread V)f a white tie, patent leather boots, and 
a crush hat. 

“ He has evidently come to dine,” Mrs. Chut- 
ney thought. “Some mistake. How shall I 
get rid of him before Colonel Chutney arrives?” 
She then advanced a step or two, and said inter- 
rogatively, with ail air of polite surprise, 

“Mr. Deal?” 

; “ Yes,” replied the exquisite upholsterer, with 

a smile and bow ; both marred by nervousness. 

“ I am here in obedience to your lightest wish. 

I have selected the earliest moment you named, 
and trusted to your delicate tact to manage 
everything — all — a— in sliort— all sorene.” 

“ Mad !” thought Louisa. “ I am sure, Mr. 
Deal,” she said aloud, “ I am much obliged by 
the promptitude with which you have executed 
all our orders; but did you not get a note 
from me this morning, in which 1 explained 
that ?” 

Deal foresaw something uncomfortable, and 
stammered hastily, “No, I received no second 
communication.” 

“ I really do not understand you,” said Mrs. 
Chutney, almost peevishly. “ JBut, after sending 
you that note on Monday, I found that I had 
unconsciously mistaken-^—” 

“ Then ho does nol dine out to-day F” inter- 
rupted Deal, eagerly. “ But fear not, I shall 
vanish at your slightest wish. I’erish every con- 
sideration except your happiness !” 

This dramatic burst b<5wildered Mrs. Chutney 
more than ever. “You sec,” she returned in- 
coherently, “ I put them into wrong envelopes, 
and saw immediately the danger of Colonel 
Chutney discovering the error— in short, Mr. 
Deal, he is rather peculiar, and I wish you 
would be so good as to go away.” 

“ I am gone,” replied Adolphus, with wiiat 
he intendca for an air of chivalrous devotion. 
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Yes, do go ; you can call to-morrow, you I extract from her. So I begged Aunt Barbara 
know, about the ottomaiL*’ • to bring her over to dinner/' 

“The ottoman f” Adolphus laughed satiri- ^'You haveP Then you have; doiie veiy 
cally. Oh ! woman in thine tmur or case-— wronff. I have asked Peake ; and as I do not 
“ There, pray be calm, my dear sir/' cried wish him to be dragged into the same miserable 

Mrs. Chutney, now couvinoed of his insanity, position 1 have been, I should prefer here 

and greatly alarmed, “ But bh/' she continued, he stopped short and stared fixedly at the 
in despair, “ that is hia ring ! And if he sees windows. “ I say," observed the colonel, 
you, I would hardly answer for your life, or intensely, at those blinds; one of them 
mine either.” is a foot higher than the other. How any right- 

“ Put me somewhere— anywhere ! Dispose of minded person with an eye in head can endure 
me as you will,” said Deal, with an uncom- such a dreadful obliquity, is more than I can 
fortable recollection of the stoutframe and irate fathom.” He began to untwist the cord, when 
temperament of the coming veteran; and he he again made a sudden pause and looked out 
turned hastily to the libra:^ door. intently into the garden. “ Who is that lunatic 

** No, no,” whispered Mrs. Chutney, eagerly, walking about without his hat ?” he asked, at 
“not there. Go into the garden. John,” she last, “ G^, it’s Deal, the upholsterer. What 
continued to the page, “ show Mr. Deal into the tlie deuce is Deal doing there ?” 
garden. Then, after your master is safe in, “It is all over,” thought the wretched 
take him the key of the lower gate. Make Louisa, her heart sinking within her. 
haste— oh ! do make haste.” “John,” shouted Colonel Chutney to .the 

In the midst of his dread and timidity Adol- page, “ come here” — pointing to the garden, 
phus dropped his hat, and made an ineffectual “Who is that maniac?” John appeared like 
effort to recover it. “Do not delay, Mr. Deal— magic, troubled with a bad cough, and looked 
pray do not,” Chutney ; and the to his mistress for dlredlions. She shook her 

noxt moment tliPrench window leading to the head despairingly. John’s cough got worse. 

I garden closed upon the hatless upholsterer, “ Stop that confounded hacking !” cried the 

j A second furious ring at tlie bell, and Mrs. colonel, sternly, “ and come here. Look I Tell 
j Chutney retreating hastily towards her fauteuil, me, who is that in the garden?” 
i tripped over the lost head-gear, picked it up, “Please, sir,” returned the page, with an air 
, and dropped it into an obscure corner between of unhesitating certainty, “ that, sir ? that’s 

; the window and the piano, where the ample Miss Jemiraar Aim, as lives at Number Twenty 

i curtains effectually concealed it. — licr young man. I sco him often of a evening 

! Colonel Chutney entered, seething with wrath, walking under her balccmy, and he never do wear 
; He wiped Jiis brow and took a turn up and his ’at.” 

: down the room, unable to find words suffi- “ Do you mean to tell me you do nert recognise 

ciently expressive of his indignation, while him as that ridiculous idiot, Deal, the up- 
Mrs. "Chutney sat trembling. In this con- holsterei ?” 

dition violenUempercd people consider they “Well, sir,” looking out carefully, and with 
I are calm, turbiilcntly insisting tliat they are a tone of great candour, “ now 1 look closer, it 

so. When the words came that the colonel had is Mr. Deal.” 

i been vainly socking for, he spoke them slowly and “ There is some infernal mischief here,” cried 
! solemnly: “Look here, Mrs. Chutney, I have the colonel, a dark suspicion rushing to hia brain, 

been kept five minutes at that infernal door witJi “ Why was I kept so long at the door ? Why— 

J tho sun blazing full upon me ! How can a man wdiy — Mrs. Chutney P” 

! stand these repeated insults? Insults I call “ My dear ibiix, believe me— •” 

them, by Jovo! when a man’s wishes are disre- “I will believe nothing! Go, John, go this 

garded, and— and — — ” moment, and bring me that wretched imbecile. 

! “ W ell, never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Chutney, I will get to the bottom of this, and if I find you 

’ in a sootliiug tone, and nerving herself with the have been compromising me with expensive 

j hope that her difficulties were nearly over. “Go orders, I will post a warning against you in all 

I up and wash your hands. There is such a nice the public papers to-morrow.” 

curry for dinner,” Tue colonel paused for want of breatli, tho 

j “ That is all very well,” rfiplicd the husband, page rushed away to execute his wishes, and 
! suspiciously, “ but I would lay two to one you poor Mrs. Chutney, roused to indignation at 

j have forgotten the cocoa-nut I” last, stood silently watching the scene, unutter- 

! “ You nave lost, then,” cried his wife, attempt- ably iuimiliated at being placed in such a pok- 
ing a playful tone. “Come” — trying to snatch tiou Tor so insufficient a cause. The oolmml 

a kiss — “ I consider you owe me a pair of threw open the window, and, regardless of nublic 

gloves/*’ opinion, shouted out his directions and orders m 

The colonel, a good deal surprised, submitted stentorian tones. „ 

awkwardly, and, slightly mollified, continued his Meanwhile, tlie wretclied AaolpbuSj finding 
quarter-deck walkover the carpet. “Now, the garden gate locked, had lingered about in 
Louiia,” he began, “ what have you done with search of succour, and his hat. On first secii^ 
Mary to-day P” John flying with the most ostentatious speed, 

*^otIung, dear. I could malce nothing of he imagined he was ooming to his aid, and 
her. Not a single syUable of explanation could hastened to meet him, till warned by an injunc- 
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ticn from the faithful page, in as lotid a tone 
iis ho dared, ^'to cut toother way ! Tm sent to 
catch ye alive whereupon Deal, his wits 
sharpened by a dread of Colonel Chutn^’s 
wrath, and a suapibion that (as he would him- 
self have pltrasod it) he was in the ** wrong 
box/* turned fehajply and dived down another 
yaJk; while/under shelter of a friendly tree, 
'file page unlocked and left open the garden 
th^ rufilied towards Deal, shontmg to 
im to come back, as master w^anted him/* 
The colonel stood at the half-open window in 
his eagerness, and Mrs. Chutney, fearing the 
neighbours* comments, endeavoured to drag him 
back. “ That*s right, John f dodge under the 
' willow-troe, and *700 w^iil have him! Double 
round the mignonette plot. Timi bis flank |y 
the garden-seat. Police ! police !*^ 

Heaven*s sake. Colonel Chutney/’ 
said his wife, alarmed and scandalised at these 
outcries, ‘‘compose yourself! People willihink 
you mad!” 

By this time several smart parlour-maids bad 
assembled at both the hack and front entrances, 
with friendly messagef'to inquire if the house 
had been robbed ; if “master could be of any 
uSc /* “ if missis should come and stay with 
Mrs. Chutney/* who was popularly supposed to 
be in violcmt ^hysterics after witnessing a despe- 
rate hand to hand conflict between her husband 
and a truculent liouscbreaker. 

In the midst of this exciicment Captain 
Peake presented himself, with the intention of 
dining according to invitation with the hos- 
pitable owners of the house. 

Mrs. Chutney, now thoroughly roused to 
self-assertion, had surmounted a 'strong incli- 
nation to a fit of crying, and received Captain 
Peake with wonderful composure. “ What is 
' UiQ matter ?’* asked that gentleman, with natural 
curiosity. “ There’s a bevy of uncommon smart 
girls iu caps on the door-sfeps, and they say 
/ Chutney has been obliged to cut somebody *s 
throat in self-defence, Where is your cousin. 
Miss Holden 

“ Thank Heaven !** returned Mrs. Clmtnoy, 
there is one sane individual in the house at 
last ! Captain Peake, I can exjdain this matter 
in a few words, and the colonel w ill not hear 
mo.** 

Captain Peake looked much distressed, and 
pulled liis lonw moustaches meditatively, as the 
colonel pontea on a chair, flushed and heated 
from unusual exertion. 

“ Sorry to give you so strange a reception, 
Peake/' he said, in an injured tone ; but I 
have partly unearihed a disgraceful mystury of 
some kind ” | 

i “Come, come. Chutney, you are in a passion, I 
and will not hear reason. Let Mrs. Chutney ! 
explain.” 

“ Two days ago,” said Mrs. Chutney, quietly, 
“at the oolonws request I wrote to Sir Pre- 
aeric Samperton, asking him to dine here to-day, 
to name any other day on which he could dine 
ns, and I stupidly put his note into an 
CBfwpe direct^ Deal, at the same time , 


enclosing a noteintended for Mr. Dealabout the 
exchange of an pttomauj to Sir Prederict Mr. 
Deal coasequcntly thicmj|ht be was invited to 
dinner, and arrived m Vclook. While I, j 
knowing Colonel Chutney* s irritability and im- | 
patience with my short-comings, foolishly strove 
to hide my mistake by sonduig Deal Into the 
garden.” 

Purther explanation was cut short by the 
abrupt entrance of Miss Bousfield, w^ho dragged 
rather than led Maiy Holden after her. | 

Poor Mary looked mucli less brilliant than 1 
usual. Her cheeks were pale, and a dark shade 1 
under the eyes bespoke fatigue or anxiety. 
Still the mouth looked resolute, and the large j 
speaking eyes were even brighter than ever in j 
their saaness. 

Mrs. Chutney stepped forward hastily and 
warmly embraced the culprit, who endeavoured 
to brush away a tear furtively. 

“There/* said Miss Bousfield, “is a rocep- j 
tion for a modest woman to give one with — 
with a cloud on her reputation, to say the least.” I 
“Aunt Barbara!” cried Mary , stung to self- | 
possession by this coarse ^tt4|||||K I know 3^ou 1 
will try to degrade and insiitSIK in every way ; j 
but, for all that, the motives wliich took me to ( 
Sir Frederic’s chambers were pure and good.” ; 

“Nevertheless, you don’t like to disclose 
; them,** said Miss Bousfield, snccriugly. j 

“Excuse me, Miss Bousfield/* said Culoiial j 
Chutney, solemnly, “ but 1 have some very j 
queer suspicions— "there’s some ugly work going i 
on somewVre. Now, Miss Mary f you decline ' 
positively to say what busii^ess took you to Sir 
Frederic San»porton’s ; will you assure me it ! 

; wHu not in any way connected with Mrs. Chut- ! 

i ney f ” I 

“ With me F” exclaimed liis wife. ^ j 
“Mrs. Chutney was ])eifeily unacquainted 1 

with my visit, or its object,” replied Mary, ! 
steadily. j 

“Ohl” cried Miss Bousfield, exasperated to i 
find how little her severity or condemnatiion 
was valued by her penniless niece. “ You may 
say wlmt you please, but it's my opinion that ; 
the truth isn*t in you.*’ j 

At this moment Colonel Chutney’s eye tvas j 
attracted by the corner of an envelope which 1 
peeped out of Mrs. Chutney’s little work-basket j 

Without more ado he drew it forth, jond wliile I 
Peake was trying to saotl.6 the aunt and to 
comfort the niece, read its contents. Then, 
with a withering lo6k of indignation, repeated it 
aloud: 

‘ My dear Mrs. Chutney.’ 

“ Ha ! Dear Mrs. Chutnej, would have been 
enough for all purposes of eivility.” 

“ ‘ Your charming note ’ 

“ Oh, a charming note !” 

“ ‘has just reached me 5 quite in time to prevent 
any inischief.* 

“Query, who xvas tlie bearer of that note, 
clip” Here he glared at Mary wil^ all his 
might. 
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‘ Forgive me if I express a m&h to trace in 
wlmt directiott your gentle thoughts could have 
been floating when you made the mistahe.^ 

What infeitial TOjQsense t it isn’t corre^st 
English, hang me if it is !” 

“ * It will give me infinite pleasure to accept your 
hospitality on Tuesday next. I well know (iJolonel 
Chutney’s pecuUantiea/ 

Colonel Cl)ui*uey’spc-oU“liarilies. Ha ! my 
pecalianties ! What infernal impudence 1 Why, 
what ]>eealiarities have I, I should like to 
I know ?». 

1 ‘ Your secret is perfectly safe.’ 

Is it P Egad ! we’ll worm it out, soinehow.” 

“ * Yours, as ever, most truly, 

I < F. SAMriSRTOK.^ ” 

! 

I j “ Tray, Colonel ChijJiney,” began Iils wife 

i ! ** Coilfonnd it, Mrs. Chutney ! What anf 

my pecnliarilies P Is this the way a man is to 
l)e discussed by iliei w^ife of his bosons to — a 
nian-^a man about tow^ii ?** 

‘‘Ah!’’ put in Miss BousGeld, still iri- 
unipliantl)*7 “ iliwe is a pair of tliem ! I wash 
my hands of them. I never did exj^ect grati- 
tude! But I was fool enough to believe that 
creatures without any stake in the game w^ouid 
a I least play fair.” 

“ Wlia^liave wc to be grateful for?” asked 
Mary, composedly. What have you ever doiui 
but look on, and prophesy evil, while strangers 
i held oat the rope to pull us struggling orplnms 
I i lirough the surf of life ?” To Culoncl Chutney : 

‘‘ I had nothing to do with tluit nolo — my busi* 

I j ness was my own, and I do not choose to reveal 
ji it — ^Ictmego!” Bursting into tears : “BJlad- 
1 vertLsc lo-morrow ibr a situation ns governess 
i I to go abroad, to the colonies, or ixcunsciudka, 

; i and never come back again !” 

!| “Stop a bit, Mbs Holden,” said Captain 
! 1 I’cake, who had been edging closer to licr, 

I “ How dare yoh speak id me iu that manner, 
j you pemiilcas chit?” cried her enraged aunt. 

! Ho not yon Know 1 can cut you off with a 
j sliilling ?” . ^ ^ 

i “ J, luay be penniless, Miss Bousdcld,” re- 
j plied the niece, “ but I am a capitalist; for all 
that. 1 have my share of the great original 
I capital — youth, health, industry, and patience. 
If 1 can provide for my own wants, I am as im 
de])cnde)it and as rich as Croosns.” 

Captain Peake here made a tinild exclama- 
iion, and, asking Mary to listen to him, drew her 
aside, and proceeded to whisper insinuatiagly 
into her car. 

“ Where b idl tlvis to end r” asked Cluitnry, 
observing this, and ceasing to pace the room In 
his fury. “What devilish schemes may not 
now be nlotting under my very nose 1 But I will 
be blina no longer. No, by Jove, no ! Your 
keys, nuidam ! i’ll see the contents of that da- 
venport !” 

Mrs. Chutney, still keeping an air of indif- 
feiience, handed over her keys. 

Cblonel Chutney opened the davenport, and 
pulled out accoant-uooks, notes, papers, .u 


ready reckoner, some half-finished, embroidery, 
Johnson’s Dictionary, receipts for various 
cuiTies. “ Ha ! butcher’s book — one fortnight 
unpaid! Baker’s — a week owing! Bobbed 
j and betrayed, both. Madame Friselle’s no- 
I count unpaid !” He struck his hand vehe- 
mently on one side of the davenport, wliere- 
upon a secret diawer flew open. “ Another 
paper,” cried the distracted husband. “ A 
man’s writing ! What is this?” — and he read : 

“ * London, May 18th, 18G— 

“ ‘Two months after date I promise to pay to the 
order of Tliotnas Boasfleld, Esq., Fifty Poumls, for 
value received, 

“ ‘ FaKOERtc Sampekiok.’ ” 

“ What is this P How came it liere P” 

“ I- liave done with explanations,” said Mrs. 
Chutney ; “ but T will say 1 was not aware that 
such a drawer as that existed.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mary, “how 
ermid the bill have got tliereP Has dear Loo 
paid and concealed it ?” 

*‘Let me see,” said Miss Bousfield, putting 
on her glasses and compressing her lips, “This 
b a strange business ! A promissory note to 

Tom Bousflelcl, signed by ” 

“Sir Frederic Samperfcon,” announced the. 
page, throwing open the door. 

Tlie fresh and smiling baronet appeared, like 
the genius of order and good brcctfing, to the 
conilicting assenobJage. 

“1 am pariicularly anxious <.o assure you,” 
addressing himself first to Mrs. Chutney, 
“that Jiliss Holden’s visit of yesterday was 
simply 

“ Sir,” interniptcd Colonel Chutney, solemnly, ' : 
and lioluing Sir Frederic’s letter towards him, 
“thi.s is no lime for trifling, A question or 
I two, if please,” striking open the epistle. 

“ 1$ that your handwriting ?” 

“It looks like it.” 

“ And here, sir, did you, or did you not, ad- 
dress this note to my wife P” 

“ I did, Colonel (chutney,” 

“Is that your signutnirc?” continued the ; 
colonel, showing him Tom Bousficld’s pro- j 
missory note. i 

“That is a question 1 dccliuc to answer,” i 

cried ilic asionblied baronet. “ But where did ’ 

you find it? 1 have been hunting for it in- j 

ccssantly for the last four days.” j 

“ Lost or found, I suspect it to be a forgery,” 1 

said Chutney. “A di'op or two mop or lass ( 

of disgrace is of small importance in such a | 

bumper as this,” said tlie colom?l, bitterly. ^ i 
“ koall 3 % Chutney,” began Samperton, in a j 
tone of sevei’C common sense, “ you must excuse j 
me, but I am a good deal surprised to see a man • 
of yoiu’ standing and knowledge of tlm uif0tld | 
so knocked over by a simple contretemps. | 
Mrs. Chutney very kindly invites me to diuuer, 
at ilie same time she writes' to Boards 
and Co. about some furniture, and puts the 
notes in wrong envelopes. I g^‘t Deal’s billet, 
and write immediately to kniow what asstsianco 
I am expected to render m case of your 
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of.tomaa* Mrs, Chutney writes to me again 
tliat it is all a mistake, but ‘to say nothing 
about it, ifcs you know how particular Colonm 
Chutney is/ I reply thus/^ pointing to the 
letter still held Qut by the colonelj who seemed 
transfixed. 

“ Welb*V sald Captain Peake, rubbing his 
hands with an air of relief^ “ I think that is 
cleared up/^ 

** But how about this said Colonel Chutney, 
slowly, and taking up the promissory note, 

•* Oh !’* replica Samperton, in a tone of easy 
generosity; “that is easily settled. I could 
never think of wounding the feelings of this 
young man’s charming relatives. The bill I 
must have put into the secret drawer when 
I exchanged the davenport for another I liked 
better, i have told iny solicitor to stop pro- 
ceedings for the present, and you will pay me 
the fifty pounds when convenient. Don’t be iu 
a hurry. Next week w ill do/’ 

“What!” roared Colonel Chutney, “am 1 
to be betrayed by my wife” (by this time Deal’s 
hat had been kicked away from the curtains, 
and prompted a new and dreadful suspicion), 
“and fleeced by a worthless brother-in-law 
Here Captain Peake, who had been doing 
notliing but whisper very eagerly into Mary 
Holden's ear, exclaimed aloud ; “ Yes, you must, 
to oblige me !” Then addressing Sir Frederic : 
“ Miss Holden desires me to say she will be 
most happy to place fifty pounds to your credit 
at your banker’s to-morrow morning, and so 
this unpleasant matter may be closed.” 

“ Miss Holden has suddenly become rich,” 
«aid the colonel, sarcastically. 

: “You accept my offer?” observed Peake, 

earnestly addressing Mary. “ It is a mere trifle ! 
Don’t tbink twice about it.” 

“I do accept it 1 and 1 accept you too, you 
dear, kind, generous man,” cried Mary, warmly, 

S aasing her arm through liis. Captain reake’.s 
ark eyes blazed out one flash of delight, and 
then nodding triumphantly to Sir Frederic, con- 
tented liimself with patting the little hand which 
lay on his arm. 

A shade of disappointment passed over the 
baronet’s face, but he soon banished it, being 
too philosophic not to bow before the Inevitable. 
Then, a new light breaking in upon him, as lie 
observed the lender expression of Peake’s coun- 
tenance, the generous side of his character broke 
out* “My dear Peake!” he exclaimed, “1 
i cannot allow you to bear all the loss !” 

I “I do not intend to lose anything,” replied 
I Captain Peake. “The young lubber shall re- 
pay me. I’ll put him in the way of doingit, 
and repayment shall be the salvation of him,” 
“I hope; now, all misunderstandings are 
cleared up ?” said Samperfom 
“Not all,” answered Mrs. Chutney. “From 
[ the total want of confidence and consideration 
! Colonel Chutney has shown me, I feel that my 
society no longer gives him plcasure.f Here 
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the colonel, not wishing to compromise his wife | 
before strangers, showed lier the rim of Deal’s j 
ha.t, which he held naftially oononi^led. But j 
this , had no terrors tm the speaker, who con- ; 
tinned : “I live in terror of ias temper, and in I 
unsuccessful endeavours to please him. Mary, { 
1 shall leave this house with you/’ 

“tUbmo, Loo !” said the colonel, “these thea- i | 
tricahairs will not impose on me.” | 

“Let me go in peace,” returned Mrs. | 
Chutney, so resolutely that all were astonished, . ' 
and the colonel dropped Deal’s hat, and turned ! ! 
pale. “ Keep Wilson,” continued Mrs. Chut- ! 
ney, in the same tone of settled determination ; 

“ she understands a curry, and is tolerably care- 
ful. I shall send to-morrow for my large black 
portmanteau and boiiiiet-box/’ 

At this crisis, Wilson, the page, and house- 
maid, who, by some mysterious means, seemed 
fully aware of every tittle of what was passing, { 
entered tumultuously, the women ■weeping. 

“ D’ye Jthiuk, ’m, I’d stay behind with such a 
raging lion of n master, without you, ’m ?” cried 
Wilson. “No! I hereby give notice I leave 
this day month/’ -r • 

“And Pd be wore to an atomy in a fortnight 
if the mistress wasn’t here to soften the 'speritios 
of the place,” added the 

“I leaves with Mrs. Wilson,” concluded tlio. 
housemaid, emphatically. 0 

“Leave? Leave the room this moment!” 
cried the colonel, broken down by tliis unani- 
mous testimony against bim. “But 1 say. 
Loo ! this— this is absurd, I — Pm . sorry I 

vexed you. I — oh! don’t leave me— I love j 
you — by Jove, I am more iu love with you than 1 1 
ever I was.” 1 1 

“ What !” asked Mrs. Chutney, “ do you 1 j 
openly entreat me to stay, and promise to put ! 1 
up with my short-comings, and try to make the I i 
best of mo?” li 

“Yes, stay on any terms ; ,I do ask you, I i | 
won’t find fault any more; and nothmg ihal I 
happens in this house shall pu^ie iu a ]>assion 
again.” Several tender adjurations to his “ dear 
Loo!” followed, and the colonel finished by 
holding out his arms to Iicr. 

“ You darling old tiger,” said his wife, falling 
into them. “ Have wc filed your claws at last ?” 
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lisli — with names that left no doubt : St* John’s 
Wort, Hedge Hyssop, Celadine, Monkshood, 
Rue, Holy Thistle, and the like. Nor were these 
the only curiosities in >vhich this strange ware- 
house abounded. There were hones shadowed 
forth in obscure comers, bones of the elk, skulls 
of horses and dogs, a complete skelelonof acat, 
and sundry glass jaa's containiup: objects impos- 
sible to identify preserved in spirits. All seemed 
jumbled, too, m inextricable confusion, but yet 
it is a fact that Mr. Cornelius Yampiknew per- 
fectly well where to lav his hand upon anything 
that he wanted, from the stufled alligator to the 
jar of snails to whicli liis celebrated corn-plaister 
was so l«argely indebted. 

Rut not inore different was !Mr. Cornelius 
Vampi’s shop from that of a chemist, and 

I druggist than was Mr. Vampi himself, from the 
smug gentleman who has been described above. 

j He was a tall, powcrfully-buiU man, with a large 

I I abdomen, and tlie jolliest red face that ever was 
1 1 seen. It did you good only to see him smile 
1 1 and to hear the rich loud tones of his jovial voice. 
I This man had been gifted with a perfectly wcll- 

I i ordered nature, and all the wheels of his ma- 
|1 chinery worked so glibly and so easily, that a 
j j degree of serenity was the result which compelled 
j ! him at times — a*s he once informed an intimate 
jl friend — ‘M-o wear a scrubbing-brush next his 

I I skin because he w'as too linppy.’’ 

jl And perhaps it would be a dilBcuU thin" to 
I j find a luqinior man than our friend the herbalist. 
;i Entirely aosorbed in a number of occupations, 

I all to him of surpassing interest, distracted by 
these and by the numerous experiments of a 
medical sort conneclcd with tlic herbs in whicli 
he dealt, and in wlmse virtues he was aj)rofouud 
believer, applied to conliiiuully by the poor 
peojjlo in this poor lu'igbbourhood for advice in 
their ailments, for tliey ail believed in him im- 
‘ plicitly, and got bimefit from the very tone of 
the man’s mind if not from his medicaments, 

I Mr. Cornelius was occupied every moment of 
j his life, and tiiat in a manner entirely congenial 
, to his tastes. Nor was this all. In addition to 
j his medical studies, there was another kind of 
i knowledge in tlie pursuit of whicli our friend 

j was even more eager than in hunting out the 
j hidden virtues of his favourite herbs. Cornelius 
j Vampi w'as an astrologer, 
j i Strange as this announcement may appear, it 
; j was nevertheless 1 rue t hat here was a man keep- 
. ! ing a shop in a poor street in the metropolis, and 
; [ in the nineteenth century, who was yet a pro* 

I I found believer in tlic stars, and in their influence 
I for good or evil on the lives of his fellow- 
i citizens, 

i I lie had, at the top of that very Imusc of which 
Ij the herbalist’s shop formed the lower ]»art, a 
I garret w^hich he had converted into a sort of 
obsen^atcyty, and from which, on clear nights, lie 
was able to study all tlic planets, making his 
combinations and deductions therefrom entirely 
to his own satisfaction. Here, too, and on his 
favourite hobby, he had not hesitated to lay out 
Jiioncy. Ho had got a telescope of very fair 
power mounted on a stand, a celestial glol/e, and 
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all sorts of expensive instruments, while the 
w'alls were decorated with charts showing the 
situations of the heavenly bodies, besides a rov/ 
of book-shelves, on which were displayed llu^ 
works of Copernicus and Newton cheek-by'jowl 
- — for Cornelius combined the sciences of 
astrology and astronomy — with his favourites 
Alberius Magnus and Cornelius Agrippa. 

All the time that our good friend Yampi 
could spare from his shop duties below was 
devoted to the prosecution of his favourite j 
studies ill the observatory above. Hero he sat ; 
late ill the night at work, for he could do wilh j 
little sleep, and his herculean strength seemed 
to set weariness at defiance. Here he stu(li<Ml 
the stars in the interests of those persons — 
a much more numerous class than might iiave 
been supposed — who came to consult him as to j 

their future careers. Here, liaving once got 1 

the day and hour of the nativities of his different j | 
clients, he was able to ascertain what fortunes ij 
and misfortunes were in store for them, when ]j 
and under what circumstances their matrimonial | \ 
career was to begin, and how it was likely to j j 
prosper, when danger was to be apprehended, j; 
and when an aviilanche of prosperity and happi- . 
ness. He would seriously warn one against | i 
going near ivater on a certain day, for instance, . j 
and would quote his own example as corrobo- [: 
rative of the warning, relating how, on a certain | j 
day, when his own lioroscope had foretold that ;j 
he should be in danger by water, he had sliuf j i 
himself up in his room determined not to stir h 
out of it all day ; how' h.e had been sent for at a > 
certain hour to the. riiop to attend to a matter 
which w\as beyond tlie p-rovince of his assist.ain ; 1 
liow he had in hi^ haste kicked over a pail ui [ , 
water whicli was standing on the stairs, and, i ■ 
being kept some time with no opportunity of ; 
changing his w(’t shoes and stockings, iiad ; j 
caught an infiammaiion of the Jungs wdiich had 
well-nigh fiuislicd him. .lie would tell another, | ’ 
tiiat on the day after to-morrow he must hi', on j ' 
his guard against the animal creation, which was ; 
dead against him on that day, aiid w'ould caul ion j 
his client not so much as to get into an omniijus, j : 
or cross over the street, or caress a dog or a cut j : 
i during the twenty-four hours. | : 

All these ])redict.ions and warnings he would | 
back up by quotations from the horoscope of j , 
the particular indiviiUml with wdiose destiny he , . 
happened to be concenied— quotations couclicd j : 
ill ienns wholly uniult liigible to the many, 
mystifying statement s about Mercury breaking ; j 
into tlie iioiisc of Mars,” and other jargon of ji 
the craft. Nor did it in the least affect the jl 
reputation of our vsage, or diminish his own con- i t 
fidence in his })Owcrs of vaticination, when these 1 1 
prophecies failed utterly to be fifrfillcd. Tor t! 
w^as it not always possible to say — ^yes, and to 
believe, for Cornelius was an honest man— that 
adv(;rse influences had been suddenly brought 
to bear, or that his client had, under his direc- 
tion, been able so to act as to defeat the maiig- 
nant intentions of llic inimical planets ? 

Such was tlic individual whose ruddy count(s | 
nance showed' behind the counter of the licru- 
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I alist’s shop whicli has just been described, on a | 
! c(’rtain Saturday evening in early December. | 
I It was a wet, sloppy evenliip:, when all the lamps j 
I in all the shops and at all the stalls, besides the 
! street-lamps tliemselves, w^ero reflected in the 
! i pavement and the puddles, giving a double 
i brilliancy to the scene. Evening, and specially 
Saturday evening, was a busy time in the herb- 
alist's siiop, and botli Cornelius himself and his 
assistant — a youth of eighteen whom our friend 
would insist on calling “boy” — wwe kept ac- 
tively at work till a late hour in tlie evening, 
j On Saturday evenings such streets as tliat in 
I which Vain])i resided are so full of booths where | 
I not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of poor 
life are rel ailed, that tliey look almost as if a 
fair were being held in them, and the poor are 
lured on to commit wild excesses in the cxcite- 
I ment of the moment, indulging in sheep’s trot- 

• Ters for supper, t‘ven with the prospect before 

i them of a roast joint from the “ bakcus” next day. 

i And on this particular night, too, the poor man 
j has time to think of his ailments. Tiiis is the 
; night w'hen the fact \ hrit lie h “ bad in his in- 

‘ side” may be confronted, and it is now that the 

, rheumatic limb may get a cliaucc of being duly 
; emi)rocate(l. 

Our herbalist's sliop wms pretty well filled. 
Here w’as a gardener w'auling to buy seeds, a 
boy with a swelled face looking rueful. Ejth(‘ 
counter stood n grave worn-looking woman with : 
i an empty bottle in her hand; another, with a 
sick child in her arms, was exhibiting the little 
i thing’s wasted leg to tiie leanu'd astrologer. 

' “ ISlie don’t seem to got a bit stronger,” the 

. 1 poor woman said. 

*[ “ No, poor little morsel,” replied our philo- 

;j sopher, synipathetieaily, “nor ('\cr will, while 
i : you bring hcT out on such a night as this. Why, 

' it’s death to inn*, my good woman. Take her 
j koine, take her home, as fast as you can go, and 
' . get licr warm, ajid givi'- her a cup of wman broth, 

1 if you can manage it. Ah ! you can’t 
;l The ]mor woman shook hei head sorrow-fully. 

■ j “ No, Mr, Yamj)i ; not lo-nighi, J’lu afraid.” 
f| ‘‘ Ail, then, give her a little gruel; here’s a 
j packet of grits ; you can ])ay for it next week, 
j| you know. And here, taki! these hcr]).s” — the 
j astrologer had been making u}) a collection all 
. j this time — “ and let them boil gently for a couple 
I of hours in a qino't of w atcr, and tlicn pour it 
; i ofl', and give her two table-spoonfuls tiirec times 
i j a da 3 % and be sure you keep licr in-doors and 
; I warm, and don’t bring her next time you come. 

I Now, ina’am, what’s for you?” 
i j Tills was addressed to a very little girl, who, 
i j .speaking in a very loud voice, and producing a 
j very large cm])ty bottle, i rape rati v(dy demanded : 

!| “Ha’p’orth of klorrid of lime, pie^iise ; and 
i { IVe been to Mr. Srpulls’s, and he said he didn’t 
; j make ha’p’orlhs, so I tliouglii I’d come here.” 

I “Well, T don’i. know, I’m sure, but what he 
j was right,” replied Cornelius, good humouredly ; 

; hk’p’orlU will be uncommonly little, you 

j know, miss.” 

I I The young lady was nothing abashed, “ Well, 
j! make as large a ha’p’orth as you can,” she 


said, “ for mother says the drains is awful, and 
she feels quite sick.” 

And having received what she wanted, and 
paid for it on the spot, the little woman departed 
in triumph, hugging her bottle. 

A young girl, wdio might have been a nuUiuer’s 
apprentice, or perhaps the daughter of a small 
tradesman, was waiting her turn. Mr. Yampi 
was occupied with the gardener for the mo- 
ment. 

“ Ah, you’ll find tliose bulbs turn out mag- 
nillcent, 1 know. I wish 1 could find time to 
go out to your place and see them when they’re 
in flower ; yes, and here’s the mignonette-seed ; 
and here, boy,” he continued, addressing the 
assistant, “ get dowai some of those Dutch bulbs, 
and show them to Mr. Green, while I attend U> 
this young lady. Ali, my good girl, I haven’t 
had time yet to finish your horoscope, but I’ve 
begun it.” 

“ And how do you think it looks, Mr. 
Yampi ?” 

“Well, you know^, it seems a pretty good 
average one. Then^’s a difficult bit or two to 
get over. Mercury’s sadly against you, but I’m 
just seeing my way to an intervention on the 
part of Jupiter, who’s very friendly, and as long 
as there’s no coalition with Taurus, you may do 
very well yet ; bat you mustn’t be in a burr}", 
you know; 1 always like to do these things 
thoroughly, and Fin a great deal occupied just 
now, besides being in dilijcultics myself with the 
Ursa Major, who’s got a regular s{)ite against 
me ; so you see you must be patient^, and you 
mustn't hurry me.” 

“And when may I come again, Mr. Yampi ?” 

“Oh, in about a week, and perhaps then it 
may he ready ; and, iu llic mean time, Fd caution 
you against having anything to say to anybody 
with red or even reddish hair, for Mars is look- 
ing uncommonly ant, agonistic, 1 can tell you.” 

The young lady gave a little start at this last 
suggestion, and went on her way sorrowfully. 
However, she consoled herself as she crossed 
the threshold. “ James is fair,” she said, iu a 
low key, “ but his ’air is not red, it’s haubiiru.” 

More and more customers came pouring in, 
and our friend was mppiicd to for fulvicc as to 
the t roatment of “ my good man’s bad Ico:,” ur 
“Charley’s measles,” or “Sarah Jane’s” rash, 
or “Betsy Sioviugcr’s” liair that was falling 
off, and all sorts of other tragedies and dilemmas. 
Oat of all these our learned friend came tri- 
umphantly, but ii wais always when consulted 
upon matters of a less earthly nature that he 
seemed tlic most oracular, and the most iu his 
element. Notliing could exceed the certainty 
of conviction which characterised his expres- 
sions of opinion, or the Kcst with which lie 
entered into the subject. Nor were his dis- 
ciples few in number, or alw^ays of the weaker 
sex, though it must be ov^ned that these pre- 
I poiidcrat(*.d, and that sucli lords of the creation 
as were desirous of prying into iiidiieu matters 
were generally afraid of the shop, and apt to 
seek out secret interviews with tue astrologer 
, in liis observatory up-stau*s. 
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On that Saturday night with which our narra- 
tive is concerned^ and while the herbalist was 
most busy, tbe'fimre of a lady might have been 
seen, if any one nad taken the trouble to notice 
it, gazing in at the shop window in an uneasy and 
wistful manner, and then looking about her as if 
undecided how to act. The lady was muiSBied up 
closely in a woollen shawl, and her face was 
covered with a veil, the pattern of which was so 
thick and spreading that it was impossible to 
judge of her features with any accuracy. She 
seemed to want to enter the shop, and yet to 
hesitate about it, and would sometimes even 
walk a little way in another direction, and then 
return. On one of these occasions of her re- 
turning to the shop, she seemed at last to have 
made up her mind, and, not waiting to think any 
more about it, she turned swiftly in at the door 
and advanced to where the wise man — in a 
temporary lull of custom — was standing behind 
his counter absorbed in thought, and mounted, 
no doubt, upon his favourite hobby. 

The lady made straight up to him, and they 
were soon engaged in a conversation apparently 
of some interest, but it was conducted in so low 
a key, that only a %vord occasionally pronounced 
in tlie louder tones of llie stalwart licrbalist 
was at all audible. XJlumately, and after a 
great many pros and cons, some pre))araiion, on 
which a great deal of care had docu bestowed, 
was handed over to the lady, who paid for what 
she had received at once, and left the shop 
closely veiled, as she had entered it. 

CH.IPTEU V. KEEPING HOUSE. 

The scene in the herbalist’s shop commemo- 
rated in the last cha])icr is represented as haying 
taken place in the month, of December, whilst, 
on reference to the chapter which preceded it, it 
will be found that the arrival of Mjss Carring1.on 
in London occurred in November, There had 
been time in the interval for all tlie disagreeable 
qualities possessed by Miss Carrington and her 
amiable itomcstic to become fully developed; 
nor was it possible, after that first night, that 
Mrs. Penmore could keep her husband in igno- 
rance of what was .going on, 

In the first place, it was indispensable that the 
uesiion of the little study up-stairs, and its ab- 
icationby the legitimate owner, should be dis- 
cussed, and this implied the necessity of touching 
on Miss Cantanker’s peculiar temper, as showniu 
her announcement that she neither could nor 
would remain in the apartment which had been 
originally prepared for her. So, by degrees, it 
came out that this good-natured })erson was 
likely to be then and always a source of great 
trouble and annoyance in the house. The luck- 
less Gilbert, reckoning writliout his host, sug- 
gested that if Miss Cantanker did not like her 
quarters, Miss Cantanker might go ; but here 
his wife was in a condition to set him right. 

Her mistress,’’ she said, “ would as soon think 
of parting with her right hand, as of dismissing 
her attendant, who had managed to get an 
ascendancy over her about which there could be 


no doubt, Tlie two must go or stay^ogether — 
there was no doubt about that.” 

And so it ended in the little study being con- 
fiscated, and poor Gilbert had to execute such i 
work as he did at home, either in his small | 
dressing-room whicli had no fireplace, or in the I 
dining-room, when it was not wanted for other 
purposes. 

uur young people were, unhappily, not suc- 
cessful in providing either mistress or maid with 
meals which were suited to their respective 
palates, and it must be freely acknowledged that 
the unfortuinatc Charlotte did seem to have i 
been struck with a sort of paralysis ever since 
the arrival of Miss Carrington and her con- 
fidential maid. This last especially appeared to 
have the power of reducing the poor servant-of- 
all-work to a state of temporary insanity, by the 
mere fact of her being at times present in the j 
kitchen. “ I’m that flurried, mum,” she said to 
her mistress, when trying on one occasion to j 

excuse one of her worst failures, “ I’m that | 

flurried when she comes nigh me, that I don’t 
know a nimp-sleak from a mutton-chop.” The 
consequence of tliis state of things was, that cer- 
tainly some very remarkable specimens of 
cookery did, from time to time, appear on 
table at the little house in Beaumonl-sti-ect. k 
Joints strangely combiiiiug a burnt-up outside, 
revealed at the very first cut a raw inside; 
potatoes mealy without, but resembling bullets | 
when attacked, with the sj)Oou ; semolina pud- 
dings, whose semolina had coagulated into hard ; 
lumps, refusing to have an.y thing to say to the ' 
mysterious and whey-like licpiid whicir formed ' 
the main body of tlic pudding. The fact is, 
that the treatment applied by our artist to the ; 
raw material on wliien licr ])owers were to be i 
displayed, was always of too fierce and rapid a i 
sort. Burious heat was apj)lied, such as no food 
could stand lung and exist, j t did not stand it 
long, and, in consequence, was not done through. , 

lienee, the flesh of the fried sole was in sc- I 
parable frorir the bones, while the cauliflower, ; 
ueautifui to look at, was found, on inquiring i 
within, to be raw and indigestible, | 

The wily Cantanker, indeed, was not tlic 
woman to allow her digestive faculties to be I 
thus tampered with. She took all her meals in 
the room which she had succeeded in abstracting ! 

from its hapless owner, and as she prepared ' 

them with her own hands below, was continually 
to be met on the stairs carrying up some savoury 
and succulent morsel, wearing at the same time 
the expression of countenance of a martyr in some 
great cause. This remarkable person was also 
always ready to take in hand the preparation of 
any article or articles of food of wdiich it was 
distinctly understood that her mistress alone 
was to be partaker. She would make Miss 
Carrington’s breakfast in the morning, poaching 
her eggs, and cooking her toast with the 
greatest care, and she would also insist on 
making the broth, a cup of whicli her mistress 
always consumed the last thing at night, but 
with the dinner she would have nothing to do. 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Penmore,” she would say. 
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partook of tJiat meal, and she was not going 
roast' beraclf before the fire for them.^^ So 
the dinners were handed over to be exclusively 
cared for by Mrs. Peuraore’s cordon-bleiu 
It was the practice of Miss Carrington at 
times entirely to ignore the deficiencies of the 
scrvant-of-all-work, and to act upon a precon- 
ceived idea that there was a professed cook in 
the house. Thus she would send for Gabriellc 
i in the morning, and, saying that she felt 
j rather poorly just then, would ask it as a favour 
j that the dinner might be one tolerably suited to 
i a delicate stomach. “I don’t want anything 
i very wonderful,” she would say ; a little clear 

I soup, a croquette, and some game, I really feel 
; as if that would do me good, and as if there was 
j j notlring else that 1 could eat.” Then would Mrs. 
j j Penmore descend into the lower regions, and 
) ! would herself — for it got to that at last — at- 

I I tempt, with the aid of a cookery-book, and with 
i Charlotte to do the rough work, the compilation 
j of the delicacies demanded by her guest. But 

the cookery-book bewildered Instead of helping 
her, and left so much unsaid, besides saying so 
much that was unintelligible, that poor Gabriellc 
was at times almost inclined, in her desperation, 

1 to go off in search of the author, to put a few 
i questions to him or her on matters left uuex- 
1 1 plained in the text. And then this cookerj- 
j I nook seemed to expect that those who consulted 
; ' it were to be possessed of such enormous wealth. 

I : The autlior thought nothing of directing you to 
I take the breasts of five partridges,” to form 
! only one ingredient in a dish which would also 
j require ‘Hhe yolks of twelve plover’s eggs, a 
; handful of truffles,” and sundry other delicacies 
I equally costly ; whilst as to the amount of cliicken- 

broth and of beef-stock which you must have by 

I i you before you even attempted a clear soup, 

, ! tliat alone implied a princely jncome. Also, the 
i ! book expected too much knowledge in the reader, 
i j and took it for granted that he Avas acquainted 
! i with things of which, in the present case at any 
ij rate, “the reader” was totally ignorant. 

: I The consequence of all this was, that our iu- 
I . experienced little housewife was fain to make 

I I the most hazardous compromises in obeying the 
li instructions put before her. Any particular 
j| process which she could not luiderstand she 

, I omitted. Any peculiarly extravagant element 
! ■ ill the cbmposition writ!) which she was engaged 
* she left out, or administered homceopathically ; 

! wiiile those ingredients which Avero within 
j the reach of her small means would be enforced 
i Avith such undue emphasis as to interfere sadly 
j with tlie harmony of the Avhole. As to appeal- 
i ill" to Charlotte for advice in any of these difli- 
} cuities, that was leaning u)ion a broken reed 
; j with a vengeance. 

^ ‘^Look here, Charlotte,” the poor lady w^ould 
i say, helplessly, “they tell us to ‘take a tablc- 

I spoonful of Sauce No. 2, see page 16,’ and then 

j a ‘tea-spoonful of Sauce No. 8,' see some other- 
i page, but what arc atc to do if we haven’t got 
i them ?” 

j “ I’m sure I don’t know, mum.” 

; “Do you think you could make No, 2 

I I 
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while I prepare the rest ? Let us see : ‘ It is 
best to prepare this sauce in rather a large 
quantity, so that you may have it by you. Take 
a bottle of the best claret wine and pour it over 
half a dozen trussed ortolans, which you will 
have ready in the bottom of a saucepan ; add 
the juice of two limes — be particular that they 
are not large ones — ^and a handful of pistaceio- 
nuts tied up in a bag. Then grate a nutmeg 
over the whole, but in this (as a little more or 
less than the right amount will spoil the sauce) 
you must be guided by your own discre- 
tion ’ ” 

“ Oh, if you please, mum, I’d ratlicr not try 
that.” . 

“ No, I should think not, Charlotte. I’m 
afraid we must give tliat up altogether. But 
the worst of it is, that they all seem one as im- 
possible as another, and so expensive. What 
are we to do?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know, mum.” 

“ Well, 1 suppose we must do as Avell as we 
can.” And then commenced the system of 
compromises spoken of above. 

' But the great canons of art are not to be 
thus lightly trifled with. Wheu the dishes 
which had been prepared in so unprincipled a 
manner came to table, they were apt to be 
entirely wanting in flavour, and to present an 
ugly and unappetising appearance to the eye. 
Now, Miss Carrington was not the person to eat 
Avhat was set before her and make no complaint ; 
far from it. One of two results invariably 
attended these culinary failures; either Miss 
Carrington vigived the meal at which she was 
assisting in a ludicrous point of view, and lashed 
the diftVrent dishes, so to speak, with sarcasm.s; 
or she declined to eat at all, and assumed the 
airs of a martyr who is being gradually starved 
to death. 

“Why, Avhat on earth is this?” she would 
say, after turning the contents of her plate over 
for some time witli her fork. It w-as in this | 
case a dish of Gabriclle’s own invention, a mince ! 
up of veal and ham enclosed in batter, like j 
fritters, and fried. Poor thing, how she had j 
thought over it in the night, and determined to ; 
make it a chef-d’oeuvre. ’ j 

“ Is it fish ?” inquired Miss Carrington, iniio- 1 
centJy. ; 

Gabriellc mentioned the nature of the com- | 
position, and felt wounded to the core. | 

“ I’m sure it’s exceedingly nice,” remarked | 
Gilbert, who always stood by his dear IV'est | 
Indian. i 

“Do you know, it really is rather nice,” ob- i 
served Miss Carrington, in a patronising tone, i 
And she actually managed to cat a little bit, | 

leaving half a plateful unt ouched, of course# 

Penmore, in a somewhat vi»dictive spirit, 
called for the dish agam, and helped himself 
freely, 

“ I’m afraid you don’t like it,” said Gabriellc, 
addressing her guest. 

“ Oh, on tlie contrary, I assure you it’s quite 
nice. You seem to like it, at any rate, Gilbert,” 
she said, addressing her cousin. 


( 
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do, I can tell you.” 

Tile fact is,” continued tlje ladj, “ that Tm 
not very hungry to-duy. Nat now^ at any 
rate.” 

Such words as these would have the effect of 
irritating in an excessive degree the temper of 
the unhappy Gilbert, and it often took him some 
time to get round sufGiciently for purposes of 
general conversation, 

“Why, you are eating nothing,” he said, 
presently. 

I really have no appe^tite,” replied the 
martyr. “ 1 dare say X shall be hungry by-and* 
by, and you'll bring me some broth, Jane, won't 
you P” 

This was addressed to Miss Cantanker, whom 
liCT mistress, wlien she wished to be particu- 
larly amiable, would address by her Christian 
name. 

“Yes, miss,” replied the acid one, liighly 
satisfied, “cup of nice 'ot broth.” 

This good lady always waited upon her 
mistress at table, but on no one else. In 
fact, it w’as lier business to ignore Mr. and 
Mrs. Penmore altogether, and to act as if 
she was not aware of their existence. And, 
as far as Gabriclle was concerned, Miss Car- 
rington followed on the same side, always 
addressing herself to Gilbert in coin’^ersation, 
and especially wdien there was anything that 
site wanted done. The young lawyer was, how- 
ever, too much for her in this way, invariably 
referring the matter, whatever it might be, back 
to his wife, and so making it compulsory on 
Miss Carrington to recognise tli^ presence of 
her hostess, whether she liked it or not, 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she said, on one occasion, 
“ Tve got such a hard pillow up-stairs. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to let me have a softer 
one ?” 

“My dear Diana” — ^this, by -the -by, was 
Miss Carrington’s euphonious christian name — 
“my dear Diana, i must remind you that 
Gabrielle is the proper person to apply to about 
such matters.” 

But it would be an uncongenial task to me to 
record at length all the humiliating and painful 
things which our j)oor Gabrielle had to put up 
with at the hands of her tormentor. And yet 
it would be difficult io say whether Mrs. Pen- 
more felt them more keenly than her husband. 
It was he, certainly, who resented them the 
most, and who retaliated the most severely in 
words. Gabrielle had her husband to think of, 

f i that helped her to bear it, and only once or 
ice was she into an angry word or 

0 under excJis^eijfressure. She had to ask 
Mias Carrmgtsrtt, for instance, on one occasion, 
to speak to Siir when she had any complaints to 
make aboifit bowsehold matters, and not to apply 
to Gilbert* had troubles enough already of 
his own; Then Miss Carrington, who shared 
h^ ctemestic’s hatred for the wretched maid-of- 
all'ypo'rk, would pounce out upon the unhappy 
(^llfcrlotte on the staircase, and tell her not to 
m" 'much noise in the room overhead, as 
really her , nerves could not stand it. Or she 


would send down hostile messages to 1 his func- 
tionary through Miss Cantanker, and Mrs. Pen- 
more would find the girl in floods of tears, with 
her head buried in her arms, and these supported 
on the kitchen table. This, of course, had to 
be spoken about, and “ miching mallicho” was 
naturally the result. Miss Carrington would 
complain, too, from time to time, of the want of 
servants in the house. She had had no idea 
that they only kept one domestic, and it was 
extremely inconvenient, because, in consequence 
of this deficiency of attendants, so much addi- 
tional trouble fell to the lot of her faithful Con- 
tanker. The faithful Cantanker was always 
present on these occasions, and ever ready to 
])ut lier oar in, on her mistress's side, till called 
to order by the lady herself, when she was fain 
to fall back upon malignant glaring. Indeed, 
in this she excelled io an uncommon extent. 
Her eyes w^re never off Mrs. Penmore when 
they were in tlie same room, and she seemed to 
listen wuth a fixed and venomous intensity to 
every word that the poor lady uttered. Nor 
was it only when palpably present that this 
amiable woman listened. She was continualh' 
being discovered outside doors and in passages 
where she lead no business ; but she wore ever 
on these occasions such a look of indignant 
virtue, and presented at such times — ha always 
— so injured an appearance, that it was quite 
impossible that any suspicion could attach to 
her. 

So the days passed, and every day that 
dawned brouglit with it its full measure of 
trouble. Meanwhile, our young couple consoled 
themselves and eacli other with their great 
mutual love, and were not all unhajipy. 

CHArXEE VI. MASTER AND MAN, 

Gilbekt Penmore had a friend, to whom he 
really did not hesitate io apply that much- 
abused title, in the person of Julius Lcth- 
w^aite, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
not practising. Penmore had become acquainted 
with him when they were both eating their 
icrrns together, and they had gradually got to 
be, first, acquaintances, and ultimately, even 
friends. Lethwaite had a great belief in 
Gilbert, and was firmly convinced that one of 
these days he would certainly distinguish 
himself and rise to eminence. For huAsclf he 
did not care. Ho was only nominally a 
barrister, and bad never intended to })ractisc, 
j having, indeed, a share in a certam business 
which was carried on, as he W'ould say, “ some- 
where in the Oily,” and in the conduct of which 
he never interfered. He had a confidential 
clerk who watched his interests iu connexion 
with that same business, and who demanded 
occasional interviews with his patron, in the 
course of which he would put a great many 
very difficult questions to Mr. J ulius, as the old 
man called him, and finding his superior quite 
unable to answer them, would bo under the 
necessity of providing the replies himself, wluch 
he invariably did. 

It was one of Mr.* Lethwaite’s most remark- 
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!| able oharaoierbtics that lie always impugned, or are little prone, in. arrivin^ij at concliisions in- j; 

I I pretended to impugn, human motive, lie said finitely derogatory to his own better nature— ’ 
j that he did not believe in an action done with a conclusions which made him out a perfect villain j 

I good motive, and he would sometimes puzzle him- in his own eyes. ; | 

I self by the hour together, and bewilder all his Nor did oven this habit ol\self-suspicion tend | i 
’ faculties, in his endeavours to find out what altogether to sour or embitter the disposition of 1; 
j i — whether in his own case or that of others*— this singular individual. He had made up his ! i 
j I could have been the real actuating cause of mind that he was incapable of doing anything ‘ ' 
i I some act which wore a fair outside, but which except, at best, from a mixed motive, and he | : 
i j he pretended must really have been performed must just bear it. If be had had an ugly nose, 

) j with a selfish intention. It w^as a sort of mono- he ^vould sny to liimself, or if he had been marked ! 

I I mania this with him, and how it originated no one with the small-pox, he would not have ignored ‘ ’ 

■ j could tell, tliough there were those who could the truth, or smashed the looking-glass that told 

; ; not help believing that a feeling so little in him of the fact ; and so it should be with tlm 
1 1 accordauce with Lethwaite.^s real good nature defects of his character. At least he would face 
’ I must have been generated by some act of them. And he did face them, and, in doin^ so, , ; 

; treachery of which he had once been the victim, in hunting out these half-chimerical deformities ; 

|j This man’s nature was an uncommon one. and disfigurcmcnls, he lost sight entirelyofa :| 

' His unbelief as to the purily of the motives hundred rare and uu.selfish qualities which any 
I which actuated the conduct of his fellow-men unprejudiced ]K*rson would have been able to * ! 
had not by any means the cfTect of making him point out to him. [ | 

eil her gloomy or morose ; on the contrary. He On the morning w.ith wdiich we are now con- ! ; 
i sficmed to liave made up his mind to the thing, cemed, Mr. Julius Lethwaite sat in his chambers ' ; 

I ll was in liis opinion one of the conditions of reading the ncws))aper after breakfast, and ex- ' ’ 
j our existence — this defectiveness of motive — pecting a visit from his confidential clerk. Mr. ' 

{ and \re must just put up with it. Sometimes, Lethwaite was a good-looking, though not what 
I too, he would puzzle himself by ihe hour is called a handsome man. He W’as rather tall, 

’ together in trying to find out what could be at and rather thin, he had no colour, and though ! ; 

I the bottom of some act of courtesy of which he his features were irregular, his was yet a prjr- 
I hud been the object. “That fellow was most fectly successful appearance ; more so than that 
j extraordinarily civil to me to-day,” he would say of many a man who is called — and on examina- ; | 
j k) himself, reflecting on the bidiaviour of a tion really is— handsome. He was not liable to 
I ciTtaiu grumpy servant who held office in his disastrous cliances ns regarded his personal ap- ; - 
Imi of Court— “most remarktibly so. I wonder, pearance — and by this it is incaut that he did ! 
now, what he could have been driving at? not freckle, that he never had a red nose, that ;i 

There must have been some rca.son for it, for, he did not splui ter forth iiiio fits of laughter, j i 

j ordinarily, he’s a beast. I wonder wbat he’.s though he had a sufficiently keen sense of ' | 

I after?” And so he would go on twisting and humour, as was evidenced by the lines of his 
I turning the subject over in his mind, till at last mouth, and a lllilc wrinkle near one corner of 
i a JK-dution w^ould suddenly flash upon him. that feature wliieh was permanent, and very full j 
j “ Ay, ay, ay,” he would then exclaim, with of expression, lie was older than his friend ’ 

I some of'tbe joy whieli a Imnter feeh when he Gilbert by many years, and bad reached years of ; 

I lias succeeded in tracking his game — I see if discretion ; by which I mean that he was now ! i 
all. We are in llie month of December, and tliirtv-fivt\ 

it’s getting near Christimus.” Such a solution The room in which our cynic was seated was an 
of the difficulty as this — probably in this case esscutially comfortable one. There were hardly 
the right one — would afford the keenest salisfac- any chairs but easy ones. There were striped 
i tion to our friend, confirming him in his theory Arab curtains to the windows. There wre !; 

! more fixedly than ever. plenty of books on the book-shelves, periodicals ' ' 

1 As to his own bnd intentions, Mr. Lethwaite and newspapers everywhere, a blazing fire, and Ji 
j liad no sort of doubt about them. If he was 1 lie remains of a very satisfiictory breakfast on ;; 

I sometimes put to it to discover those of others, the table. In one corner of the room, close to 
j l)(*ing impeded by their unwillingness to come a window, was a small table on wiiich were all 
j forward openly and acknowledge them, ho had the materials used in the trade of walch-maLing, | , 
j no such difficulty in his own case. Here, at any for ii- was one of our friend’s ))cculiaritics that he 
rate, was his own heart open to him. He could had a great fancy for iliat oeciijuition. Indeed, ; ; 

gaze down into it willi piercing eyes, and hunt ho had been engaged oil and on in the construe- | 

among all its darkest corners for the vile traitor lion of a watch for about eight years, and had 
who sought to avoid him. There should bo no made nothing of it yet. J. 

deception here, he thought, at any rate. Alas! Mr. Lei.hwaitc was sitting in a large leather j; 
there was more deception liere, perhaps, than chair turned round towards the fire, and was ] 
anywhere eke. Here, perhaps, were liis sus- taking occasionai doses of the newspaper, res I- ! 
j)icion.s a])plicd the most cruelly of all. For it ing between whiles to reflect; an occupation | 
was a good licart that he irijurod when ho ran- whifdi 1 can strongly recommend to those who i 
sacked its every corner in hk determination to have got nothing to do. ; 

find out that it meant badly, and he often dc- “ 1 cannot tliink,” he said to himself, in the j ; 
ccived himself, in a manner to which most of us j course of one of these pauses, “1 cannot think j; 
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w^iat can make this man/^ and he mentioned the 
name of a well-known philanthropist, give up 
his time to such infinitely disagreeable pursuits 
as poking about in poor neighbourhoods, in- 1 
haling nasty smells^ encountermg nasty sights, 
talking to people an inch thick in dirt,* and full 
of disease into the bargain, so that he runs the 
risk of infection continually, when he really is 
not obliged to do any of these tilings. It is ' 
very extraordinary — most extraordinary,’’ he 
continued, musingly. “ I’ll tell you what,” he 
went on, sitting up suddenly in his chair, “ it 
must be that he likes it. There’s no other way 
of accounting for it. He likes bad smells and 
horrible sights — that’s it. I knew a man once 
who liked having his teeth out. Just as I like 
watch-making— and then these people flatter , 
him, and ” 

Here he was interrupted in his reflections by 
a lively tap at the door, and on his calling to 
the tapper to come in, a little man, about sixty 
years of age, with twinkling spectacles, came 
briskly into the room, smiling and bowing, and 
pulling ofl* his brown gloves as he advanced 
towards the fireplace. 

Good morning, sir, good morning,” said the 
little man, as Letliwaite rose and shook iiim by 
the hand. “ Studying our commercial interests 
in the newspapers, I see. Can’t do better, sir. 
Can’t do better.” 

He was a small, neat, higlily-finished old man 
this, with eyes that were very briglit, and beamed 
kindly over his glasses, while his mouth, which, 
when he was not speaking, was tightly closed, 
was ornamented with a continual placid smile. 
He was buttoned up tightly in a small great- 
coat, if the expression may be permittea, and 
bad left a pair of goloshes on the mat outside, 
so that his shoes were as clean as if he had just 
come out of his bedroom, though it was a muddy 
day outside notwithstanding. His name was 
comfortable, like bis appearance. It was Good- 
rich — Jonathan Goodrich. 

Nothing of the sort, Goodrich, nothing of 
the sort,” replied his patron, in allusion to the 
strong commercial feeling which the man of 
business had given liim credit for. ‘‘On tlie 
contrary, I was reading just what came upper- 
most, and especially all the most frivolous 
matter that 1 could by any possibility pick out. 
Why don’t you sit down?” 

“ Ah ! never tell me,” returned the little man, 
obeying his employer’s suggestion. “ Never toll 
me. You wouldn’t be able to give such im- 
portant hints as you do in connexion with the 
business, if you didn’t give your attention to 
commerce, ay, and that pretty closely too, sir. 
But oh, sir ! Iiow I do wisli that you’d come 
down now and then to the office, and superintend 
things a bit yourself. There’s many a question 
turns up there in the course of the day whidi 
laiu’t competent to give an oyiiiiion on, and then 
Mr. Gamliii he acts in it on his own responsi- 
bility, and it isn’t right, rir. It isn’t, indeed, for 
you’re the principal, as you know ; it’s ‘ Leth- 
waite and Gamlin,’ and not ‘ Gamlin and Leth- 
wai te? ” 


“ But, my dear Goodrich,” urged tlie sleeping 
partner, “you know it’s to Mr. Gamlin’s interest 
to engage only in what’s profitable to the firm, 
just as much as it’s mine.” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s all very well, but you ought 
to be oil the spot, sir, indeed you ought. For 
there isn’t always time, when a question has to 
be answered, for me to come up here and put it 
before you; and then, as 1 said, Mr. Gamlin has 
to act simply on his own responsibility — and 
he’s too fond of speculating, sir, that’s what 1 
say, and too fond of American securities, and 
it’s a country, is America, where you may have 
a crash at any time, and then where are you ? 
That’s what I say, sir.” 

“ And you sj)eak with considerable prudence, 
no doubt, my good Jonathan, though with too 
much mistrust of your namesakes over the 
water. But you may depend upon it that Mr. 
Gamlin knows well enough what he’s about.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Julius,” the old clerk went 
on, “ he’s been and bought up ever so mucli 
American cotton, and it’s left there in warehouse, 
and it’s dangerous, sir, you may depend upon 
it, with things looking so queer over there. And 
now lie’s proposing to buy I don’t know how 
many bales more, and I thouglit that transac- 
I lions on such a scale ought not to go on, and 
you, the head partner, knowing nothing about 
it. So I thought I’d just step round and speak 
to you on the subject, and warn you of what’s 
going on, sir, and that t are involved much 
too deeply in these American undertakings,” 

“Well, Goodrich, I am disposed to think 
you’re right in that idea, and 1 authorise you, 
if there is still time, to enter my protest against 
any further transactions wdth the Yankees just 
at present.” 

“There, now!” cried the old man, triumph- 
antly, “ there’s an opinion worth having. 
Nobody like the head of the firm for right 
thinking and right acting. That’s what I say.” 

“Don’t give credit for it, you old goose,” 
replied the patron, good bumouredly; “you 
know that it was your own idea, and that you 
are praising yourself all this time.” 

“Nothing of the sort, sir — ^nothing of the 
sort. You come iu and knock the nail on the 
head directly you take the hammer in hand. 
Ah, sir, if you would but make the Leth- 
waite, in ‘ Lcthwaiie and Garailh,’ the working 
partner instead of the sleeping partner, 
might do then.” 

“ Nonsense, Goodrich, nonsense; we do very 
well as it is. I should spoil everything ; and 
do remember, once for all, my good friena, that 
it’s Mr. Gamliii’s interest as much as mine that 
we should prosper; and there’s nothing like 
self-interest.” 

“I don’t know that, sir,” replied Jonathan, 
dogg(idly. 

“You do, you aggravating old rascal; you 
know that everything’s done m this world with 
a selfish motive.” 

‘‘ I don’t know anything of the kind, sir.’^ 

“Yes you do.” - 

“ No 1 don’t. And I’ll tell you what, sir. 
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as l*ve often told you before, that the sooner you 
get these notions out of your head tlie better, 
for they’re misleading you, sir, if you’d allow 
nie the liberty of saying so. Why, do you 
mean to tell me, Mr. Julius, that when I had 
tliat long illness, and Mr. Garnliu thought it 
was useless keeping me on, as I couldn’t at- 
tend to my duties, and you came forward' and 
, insisted that I should be left ih my post,— do 
you mean to tell me that that was done with a 
selfish motive ?” 

^'Yes I do. You’re obstinate, and unma- 
nageable, and pigdieadcd ; but, in spite of all 
j that, you arc useful to me, and you under- 

' stand me, and you may depend upon it that 

I that was at the bottom of any effort I may 

have made to keep you in your place.” 

“ Ah, sir, it’s no use talking to you, as I well 
know,” replied the old boy, in a despairing tone ; 
j and I suppose it w^as wdth the same selfisli 
1 rtiolive that you came to look after me so 

I often 

Why, of course it was.” 

I “And that you brought all sorts of good 
j things, like fowls and jellies ?” 

“ The same motive, beyond a doubt,” 

“ And sherry wine ?” 

“Always the same, Jonatlian, always the 
I same. 1 wanted you, and was anxious to see 
I you back at your dcsk% so of course I did what 
i i could to get your strcngtli up.” 

!| “There," there, sir, I’ve done. And now, 
j with your leave, I’ll lake my departure.” 

I “Not till you’ve had a glass of that same 
I ‘ sherry wine,’ Jonatlian, which did you so much 
t good before.” 

I “Not a drop, sir, not a drop. At this time 
I of clay ! wdiy, 1 should be good for nothing all 
; the afternoon. No, sir, I’ll just go buck to 
the office as fast as I can, and express the views 
with wliicli you’ve kindly favoured me. So 
good morning, Mr. Julius, good morning. And 
may you think better of it, sir, and come down 
and pay us u visit in the City before many days 
arc over.” And tlie old clerk trotted away 
through the great bustling town, with a coimte- 
j nance in which wmre depicted great cuiiuing 
j and importance. Eor was ho not the deputed 
1 agent of tlic head partner in Letlnvaite and 
I Gamlin’s ? Did lie not actuallv represent the 

! principal in the firm ? And Avashe not now con- 

E iug a message from no less a person than 
. Julius Letlnvaite to no less a person than 
Mr. Moiiey GamlinP 

So the old boy miglit w ell wear an appearance 
of astuteness and mystery, as indeed he did, 
looking on the passers-by with a feeling almost 
of commiseration for Imeir lot in not being 
engaged like himself in matters of so much 
monient. 

Meanwhile, his employer had sunk back once 
more in his great leathern chair, and had fallen 
into one of his accustomed reveries. “ I won- 
der,” he said to himself, “ wliat can make that 
old*fellow so much in earnest about my affairs P 
Is it gratitude for what he was talking of just 
now— gratitude for the sherry and the calfs- 


foot jelly — a real interest in my w'elfare? Ah, 

I wish I could think so, but I’m afraid it won’t 
do. His own interest is bound up with mine; 
if I prosper, he prospers ; if 1 go down, he goes 
down.^ It’s no use trying to ignore it, that 
diabolical self-interest shows itself everywhere, 
and ruins everything.” He sat a lilllc while 
longer occupied with similar reflections, and 
then he started up suddenly and prepared to 
go out. 

“ I’ll go and pay Cornelius Vampi a visit,’’ I 
he said, as lie put on his hat, “and get some I 
philosophy. out of him.” ; 

For it must be knowm that Mr. LctUwaile i: 
and Cornelius Vampi w^rc great allies. j 


GRANDFATHERS AND GRAND- i 

MOTHERS. ; 

To my thinking, the most iuierestlng periods |i 
of human life are the two extremes — infancy * 
and old age. There is nothing on earth so jiure, 
so beautiful, so innocent, so kissable, as a bright- 
eyed, laughing, dimpled baby ; nothing exccjit a 
very old man, sans eyes, sans taste, sans teeth, 
sans everything but a good conscience and a 
sound heart. 

I often wish that Shakespeare had not put 
that speech-picture of life into the mouth of li 
Jacques. Jacques was a melancholy man, and : 
took a melancholy view of things. If he had 
not been a misanthrope, a baby miglii have pre- 
sented itself to his mmd as cluickling and crow- i 
iiig in his nurse’s arms, and not as muling and 
puking. In like manner, he migld. have drawm 
a pleasant ])ict.ure of a gn.‘cn and happy old age, ; 
instead of insisting so muck upon leanness and 
slippers and shrunken shanks. The seven ages, as i 
Jacques depicts them, may be in accordance with 
a c(!rtain rule of life ; but, for my part, 1 iiavo met j • 
with many beautiful exceptions, and I love to ' 
dwell upon tiicm. It has been my good fortune j 
to know many old men, who, after the toil and j 
strife of life, rotained all the original innocence. [ 
and simplicity of tlieir earliest childhood. I have | j 
seen them— and I can see them now^ — sitting j ! 
in their casy-ehairs, their gums as innocent of j ; 
teeth, and their heads as innocent of hair, as w hen ! 
they lay in tlieir mothers’ laps — sitting there 
biding the Lord’s good time patiently and cheer- 
fully, while sons and daughters and grandsons | 
and granddaughters liovcrcd about them, and | 
patted them and smoothed their pillows, and j 
spoke to them in those simple words which seem ; 
as well adapted to tlie old man as to the cliild> ; 
There is a puritying influence in old age which i 
we all recognise. Wc may know that the old ■ 
man has led a wicked life ; but when old j | 
comes upon him, wrinkling his brow, blanching j | 
his hair, and bowing him to the earth, it seems I • 
jis if lie had been redeemed and purified by Time. ! ; 
1 can understand why the patriarchs prayed so j ; 
frequently and so earnestly for length of days ; 
prayed for life until the passions and the vauii ies | 

of human nature should have passed over like a | 
cloud, leaving the heart to beat its last throb on 
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{ the peaceful shore of eternity. It always seems 
1 1 to me that at fourscore a man is neither in this 
world nor in the next, but that he is in a posi- 
' tion between the two, and can look calmly upon 
i both. 

, I wonder if I am right in my inmression that 
very old men are mostly cheerful. I hope I am ; 
i for I love to think so. It is ])lcasaiit to believe 
I that human nature can work out its own purifi- 
I cation on earth and return to its original inuo- 
j cence, with only such sins on its head as it can- 
i not help and is not responsible for. Right or 

I wrong it is certain that this is the impression 
: which most of us liave of persons in extreme 

I old age. We fondle them as we fondle children, 

I I we talk to them as w^e lead them about by the 
I j hand, as tlieir parentjs talked to them when tliev 
j I were first learning to walk. They need help aiul 
! i care now just as they needed them then. There 

I j is grandfather sitting in his chair by the fire, 

I I seeing things dimly, bearing things vaguely, a^s 
) j he saw and neard from his mother’s knee. And 
i I we sit by and talk of him as if he did not hear 
j 1 us and understand wdiat we say, “ Poor old 

I j graiulfather,” we say, looking towards him ; he 
; ' is failing vei*y much. He can’t see to read now 
: j even with his specs, and tluit is a creat depriva- 
■ tion to him. But he is cheerful for all that. 

' I Ain’t you, gi*andfather dear ?” 

! And the dear old baby knows by the sound of 
I ! your voice and the look that you direct towards 
’ j iiiin that you are addressing him ; and he en- 
, I deavours to guess your meaning, and says some- 
;! thing in reply, accompanying it with a pleasant 
! I chuckle, to signify that he is quite happy, ! 

I I He drops his handkerchief or his spectacles, 
i j just as a baby drops its spoon or its ivory ring, 

: I and you go and pick them up and put them back 
j j into'his "old hand, patting him on liis bald bead, 
i and making him comfortable in his chair. As 
‘ he sits there mumbling, and gazing with his 

viewless eyes into the lire, you wonder if that 
feeble old man could ever have been the rcst- 
j less, fidgety, madcap schoolboy, the ardent lover 
i sighing like furnace, the fierce soldier, bearded 
like the pard, full of strange oaths, seeking the 
: bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth? 

I Where be his pranks now, wliere his sighs, his 
, big loud voice ? All these things have passed 
away like a dream, and in old age he awakes 
! again to infancy, 

I think it must be pleasant to sit upon the 
last shore thus and wait for the boat, not im- 
patient for, neither dreading ii s coming, pleasant 
I to hear the plash of the oars and the distant 
I song of the rowers as they come to bear you 
; away to that golden land where youth is eternal. 

I I should find it difficult to talk of old grand- 
fatlujrs otherwise tlian in this strain, for I have 
never known an old grandfather who, whatever 
his previous life, did not wear an aspect of 
j innocence. Age is not altogether unkind, 
j While it withers the beauty it also expunges tlic 
I traces of the evil passions. The film that comes 
over the eye is a veil to hide the glare of anger ; 
j the wrinkles that bcorc Ike brow are strokes of 
! Timos pen designed to obliterate the frown and 


the scowl that Passion has written there so 
boldly. I can recal many grandfathers who 
were a practical testimony to the soundness of I 
the theory wdiich I have just broached with re- j 
gard to the purifying iuflutmee of age. I re- 
member one, a little feeble, cheery, merry- 
hearted old fellow, who had been a terrible Turk 
m his young days. He had been passionate, 
imperious, violent, a constant source of trouble j 
to his wife, and a terror to Ids children. When i 

he became an old grandfather he was trans- ! 

formed into the moat docile creature imaginable. I 
His own little grandchildren could rule iiimand ; j 
make him do just as they liked. j ' 

“Do you remember,’ grandfather,” one of jj 
them would say, “ wdicn you used to give it to j I 
your boys all round with the horse w'hip ?” j 

“No, no, my dear,” he W'Ould answer, “I j 
hope I never did that.” I 

“ Oh, but you did, grandfather, and grand- I 
mother says you used to get drunk and break 
the chimney ornameiiis.” 

“ Ob, lie, fie, no, my dear,” says the old man, 

“it couldn’t liavc been me, it must Lave been 
somebody else.” 

And granny strikes in and affirms that he did 
the deed, completely smashing two china shep- 
herdesses that liad been in thcfamily foracentury. 
Which relation sends the old man into a fit of 
laughter so hearty and good humoui'cd that you 
cannot conceive he could ever have been capable 
of the violent conduct imputed to him. I dare 
say lie can scarcely believe it himself now, when 
age has cast the devil out of him. 

I remember another grandfather whose ninety- 
second birthday was celebrated not many year's 
ago in the house of his granddaughter. He wus j 
a picture of aged innocence, gentle, patient, 
affectionate, and docile as a child. But lie had j 

been, as he himself confessed wdth a sigh, a | 

“roarer” in his day — a sad dog among tluj wo- ( 

men, sir, a six-bottfe man, a beater of tlic watcli, ' 

a night -brawler, a swaggerer, ever ready to cat j 

fire and resent the slightest insult with lead or j 

steel. 

And there he was, on liis ninety-second birth- 
day, propped up at table, with a napkin tied 
round his neck. The swaggerer, who w^as so I 

ready with sw'ord and pistol, cannot now be | 

trusted with a knife and ferk. His food has j 

been cut up for him, and he is eating it with a | ' 

spoon. Tlie six-bottle man is meekly drinking SI 
toast-and-water, w'eakly flavoured with brandy, {\ 
from a mug. He cannot grasp a tumbler now', \\ 
and finds it convcuieiit to have a drinking vesxsel ; | 
with a handle. He who had been a sad dog among • • 
the women, sir, and ruined so many reputations, 
grows faint before the feai^rt is over, and feebly j 
calls to his granddaughter to come and supjKn't 
him. And there he lies, like a weak child, 
nestling liis palsied head on her bosom — the gay 
Lothario ! 

1 sometimes wonder what is meant by the 
commandment which says, “ Honour thy l^bf r 
and thy motheir ; that thy days may be long in 
the land which tlie Lord tliy God giveth thee.” 
Does it mean that they who honour father and 
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mother will live long? Can it be that those 
otherwise wicked persons, who live to be happy 
old grandfathers, attain length of days because, 
in their youth, they honoured their fathers and 
mothers f It is pleasant to think so, pleasant 
to see how bread thus early cast upon the waters 
I comes back, after many days, to the generous 
j hand which originally bestowed it. How seldom 
{ do we meet on the highway of life with a grey- 
I headed grandfather trudging the last miles of the 
! journey, friendless and alone. Nearly always 
I he has children or grandcliildren by his side to 
! ease his burden, and take him by the Jiand, and 
i help him up when he faints by the way. 
i Willi regard to grandmothers 1 Is it not a 
j fact that we are accustomed to associate a cer- 

I tain idea of woiiJlincss and selfishuess — of 

; wickedness, in fact — with grandmothers, which 

; does not arise in our minds when we picture to 

i ourselves an aged grandfather ? W e are in- 

I debted, in a great measure, to the novel writers 

i for this impression ; but we have no retison to 

I question the hiithfulness of the picture. We 

I rarely have the idea of a wicked old grandfather, 

: but we often, 1 am afraid, liave the idea of a 

wicked old grandmother. There is the popular 
ideal of the wicked old woman in a wig, walking 
! with a crutch-stick, match-making for worldly 

, goods, scheming, lying, telling improper stories, 

j gambling at cards, and oJi(‘atii*g sometimes. Is 

: it a true picture, a faithful likeness f I am 

! afraid sometimes it is. Tliere are good grand- 

j mothers, of course ; but there are bad ones, and 

' they are more often bad than the grandfathers. 

I But we must make reasonable allowaricei for 

i them. A man in his young and middle-age 

j days can have his fling, his fill of pleasure. Be 

i can sow his wild oats to the last grain. The 

! w'idc scope of his indulgence enables him to sec 

the folly of things. Not so with a w’oman. Her 
young days are a period of restraint ; iier married 
life is one of subjection. If she be wickedly in- 
clined, it is not until she becomes an old grand- 
mother that she can have her fling. The old 
grandfather has done with the frowai’d w^ays of 
the world, the old grandmother begins to take 
them in hand. 

There ai-c certain outw’ard attributes of the 
grandmother which accord with this view of her 
character. While the old grandfather humbly 
bows his bald head or blanched hair to the 
stroke of Time, the old grandmother endeavours 
to bear up against him with a wig or a false 
front. She is a skittisli creature sometimes, and 
will go out into tlte field when the harvest is 
fully ripe, and coquette with the old gentleman 
who wields the scythe. She beguiles him to 
drop his gleaming blade and sit down beside 
her, and she is ouite free with him, and taps 
him over his old knuckles with her fan. This 
grandmotlier tricks herself into the belief that 
the old man will continue polite, and will not 
suddenly rise up, take his weapon in hand, and 
cut her down with the rest. And so she 
on pursuing worldly traflic to the very l^st. 
This, of course, is only true of some old wonen ; 
but it is true of them all, that they ar*^ more 


troubled about the world’s affairs than men; 
that when they are disposed to any vice, they 
fdllow it with a stronger passion; that when 
they are the victims of any weakness, they are 
more completely under its infiuence. Avarice 
has been called a good old gentlemanly vice, It 
13 rather, I think, a good old gentlew^omanly * 

vice. There is an extreme period of age when ! 

a man drops the money-bags; but a woman ! 

clings to them to the last, and will die with her ; 

fingers clutching them. Not that she is natu- j 

rally more avaricious than man, but her life of } 

dependence has filled her with an inordinate 
dread of poverty. She is afraid of being alone | 

and friendless, without money » The old man j 

htis not this dread. At a certain sta^e he cares ! 

little what becomes of him. He win go to the { 

workhouse clieerfully, while the woman will, of I 
all last resources, avoid that. j 

The drop of dew which glistens under the | 
sunlight like a diamond, reveals under the micro- i 
scope a mass of writhing, wriggling worms, fear- t 
some to look at. Let us then stand a little ' 
back from our grandfathers and grandmothers. 
Let us shut up the microscope and view them * 
under the sun. Going down the hill toother ; 
hand in hand, they are a spectacle to fill the i 
heart with gratitude to Heaven that such a 
peaceful fate is man’s on earth. What a privi- | 
Jege for a grown man to have an aged grand- i 
father and grandmotlier 1 — to be their stay and j 
support in their old days, to stand by at last i 
and close their eyes. What liappincss to the ! 
aged to be thus lovingly tended, and have their 
own r!d care repaid to them. Truly, length of 
days are a blessed portion to old people, who 
live to see their children and their cliildreu’s 
children spring up around them with a constant 
increase of affection — ^giving assurance that man 
can never die, and love can never fade. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

8T THS AUTHOR OF BARBARA’S UlSTORT.'* 


CIUrTEE LIV. now THE EAEL SPED IN HIS 
WTOINO. 

It was a hurried, uncomfortable afternoon at 
Cast.lclowers, and Signor Golonna’s visitor had 
brought nothing but confusion to the liouse. 
The news w^as really important news to those 
whom it concerned; hut there was nothing 
which Lady Castletowcrs disliked so much as 
excitement, nothing in her eyes so undimiified 
as liaste, and she was therefore not a little dis- 
pleased 'by ifiis sudden breaking up of her 
party. nothing to her that Garibaldi 

was in occupation of Palermo. It was nothing 
to Itjr that ail armistice had been concluded 
^viXh the Neapolitan government, or that the 
army would be likely to march next in the di- 
rection of Messina. She only knew that the 
Wiilkingshaws and Miss Hatherton were coming 
tf> dine with her that very day; that Signor j 
Montecuculi would make one too mimy at the ! 
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I table j and that the departure of the Oolonnas 
j immediately after dinner ^'•ould spoil the even- 
I ingi , 

lii the mean while Signor Oolohna was deep 
! in consultation with the new comer ; Olimpia, 
j assisted by one of the maids, was busy packing her 
! father^s books and papers ; the Earl was wander- 
ing disconsolately to and fro, seeking his oppor- 
tunity; and Saxon Trefalden, mounted on his 
swiftest thorough-bred, was galloping towards 
the hills, determined to leave a clear field for 
his friend, and not to come back till the first 
dinner-bell should be ringing. 

At lengtli, as the afternoon wore on, the Earl 
grew tired of waiting about the drawing-rooms 
and staircase, and sought Olimpia in her father’s 
quarters. There he found her, not in Colonna’s 
own den, but in the room immediately beneath it, 

I kneeling before a huge army trunk more than 
half filled with pamphlets, letters, despatches, 
maps, and documentary lumber of every de- 
scription* More books and papers littered the 
floor and table, and these the servant was dust- 
I ing previous to their being sorted and tied up 
I by Miss Colonna. 

j Can I be of any service asked the Earl, 

{ as lie peeped in through the hall-opened door. 

I Olimpia looked up with a pleasant smile. 

“Are you really in want of soriiething to 
I do said slie. 

‘ Greatly.’^ 

i ^'Theii you may help to sort these papers. 

Among them are some dozens of last year’s 
! reports. You can arrange those according to 
i date, and tie tliem up in parcels of about 
i eighteen or twenty.” 

: The Earl set about his task with much scem- 

! ing alacrity. 

■ We owe Montecuculi a grudge for this,” he 

* said, presently. ‘‘ Who would have thouglit 
; this morning at breakfast that you would strike 
your tents and flee away into t|ie great Loudon 
j desert before night ?” 

! “Who would have thought that we should 
; have such glorious cause for breaking up our 
1 camp?” retorted Olimpia, with enthusiasm. 

! “No one, indeed. And j^et I wish the news 
I had not travelled quite so quickly.” 

! “ Good news cannot fly too fast,” replied 

I Olimpia. “I scarcely dare trust myself to 
j think what the next may be.” 
j “-At least, do not hope too much.” 

“Nay, I have desponded long enough. Hope 
; has been for so many years a forbidden luxury, 
j that I feel as if I could not now drink of it too 
deeply. I hope all things. 1 expect all things. 

1 I believe that the hour is come at last, and that 
I miracles will be accomplished withiu the next 
; few months,” 

I The Earl, thinking more of his own h^.s and 
I fears at that moment than of Italy or the Italh^is, 

’ wished with fdl his heart that a miracle could Ih 
i accomplished-then and there for the translation 
I of the housemaid to any convenieni planet. 

; “I should not* be surprised,” continued 
Olimpia, “if I heard to-uionw tliat Garibaldi 
was in Messina— -or that he had crossed the 


straits, and carried Naples by a coup de y 

“ Nor I,” replied Castletowers, abstractedly. ! | 
And then for a few moments they were both i 
silent. In the midst of their silence, a bell rang ! 
I long and loudly in some part of the offices ! 
below. I 

“What bell is that?” asked the Earl, who 
had heard it thousands of times in the course of | 
his home-life, and knew its import perfectly. I 
.“It’s the servants’ hall bell, my lord,"” re- 1 
plied the housemaid. ! 

“ And what does it mean, then— the servants’ I 
tea?” I 

“ Yes, my lord.” | 

Olimpia took the Earl’s little bait imme- \[ 
diately. i 

“ You need not mind the rest of those papers ! 
now, Jane,” she said, good naturedly. “Go 
down at once, and come back when you liave 1 
had tea.” 

Whereupon the housemaid, duly grateful, left i : 
i the room. ! 

And now Lord Castletowers had only to i 
speak. The coveted opportunity was his at j 
last ; but it was no sooner his than he lost his j 
presence of mind, and found himself without a i 
word to say. 

Presently Olimpia looked up, and spoke ; 
again. ' j 

“How hard a thing it is,’^ said she, “to be a ! 
woman — a mere woman ! How hard to sit down : 
tamely, day after day, listening to the echoes of j 
the battle-field — listening and waiting !” i ; 

“ I am very glad you are listening from so ; i 

safe a distance.” i : 

“ And I pray that that distance may soon be j : 
lessened,” she retorted, quickly. “ We shall j ' 
undoubtedly go to Genoa in the course of the j | 
next fortnight ; and if my father crosses to \ ; 
Sicily, I do not mean to be left behind.” 

“Lut the Mediterranean swarms with Nea- 
politan war-stcaincrs !” exclaimed the Earl, 

Olimpia smiled. ! i 

“ Besides, of what service could you be when ; 
there ? You will perhaps say that you can do ! 
hospital work ; but tlic hospitals do not want j 
you. Ten per cent of our volunteers are medical | 
men, and 1 will venture to say that every woman j 
in Sicily is a willing nurse.” i 

“ 1 would do any work that my head or hands 
could be trusted to perform,” s dd she ; “ whether 
it were at the desk, or the bedside. Ob, that X 
could give my blood for the cause !” 

“Men give thevr blood,” replied the Earl; 

“ but women the tears that make death sweet, 
and the smiles that make victory worth achiev- 
ing.’’ '* ! 

Olimpia’s lip curled scornfully. 

“ Our soldiers have nobler ends at stake than j 
women’s smiles !” said she. 

The Earl was in despair. Nothing that he 
had said seemed to find favour with Miss Co- 
lonna, and all this time the minutes were slipping 
awav — the precious minutes for which there 
wouPt be no recal. 

“ Trih friend iq the cause as I am, Olimpia,” 
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aaid he, desperately, if I were to go otit, it 
would be as much lor your sake as for tUe sake 
of your eotuitry; but I hope you would not 
scorn my sworn for that reason/^ 

Miss Colonna was taken by surprise. She 
had never beeii blind to the young man^s admi- 
ration; but, having tacitly discouraged it for so 
long, she had taken it for granted that he would 
not venture on a declaration. Even now, though 
he had spoken words which could bear no other | 
interpretation, she determined to put the thing 
aside, and prevent him, if possible, from speak- 
ing more plainly. And yet her heart stirred 
strangely when he called her by her name ! 

Yours is almost the only sword we should 
decline to enlist on any terms. Lord Castle- 
tow^ers/* she replied, gravely. “ You are an 
only son, and the last inheritor of a noble name. 
Your duties lie here.*’ 

“ You would not think thus if I were an 
Italian 

Certainly not. I should then say that your 
first du^ was to your country.** 

The liarlcame and stood before her, pale and 
earnest, and not to be turned from his pur.- : 
pose. 

Hear me, Olimpia,** he said, passionately, 
love you, and you know that 1 love you. ^1 
have loved you for more than four years. 1 will 
I not say that I have dared to hope. If I had 
j hoped, I should not, perhaps, have kept silence 
j so long ; but I may have thought that you. read 
j my secret, and that silence might plead for me 
I more eloquently than words. I know how heavy 
I the chances are against me — 1 have weighed 
'■ them all, long sinct\ I know that he who would 

t aspire to your hand must love your Italy as if 

i he were a son of Uie soil, must throw in his for- 
tunes with her fortunes, and deserve you through 
his devotion to her cause. I also know that the 
man wlio had done all this would only have ful- 
filled those primary conditions without which 
the humblest rcd-shlrt in Garibaldi’s wake would 
stand a better chance than himself. Am I not 
right P** 

“Perfectly; but ’* 

“ Do not reply yet, I implore you ! You say 
that 1 have duties here. It is true ; and I am 
prepared to fulfil them to the utmost. I will 
i settle this house and half my income on my 
mother far her life. All clsei that is mine, laud, 
revenue, strength of body and will, personal in-^ 
flueuce, life itself, shall be Italy’s. Your country 
shall be my country— *your people, my people — 

; your God, my God, Can I say more, except 
that 1 love you? That, deeply and dearly as I 
love you now, I believe from my soul 1 shall 
love you better still in years to come. In my 
i eyes you will never be less young or less beau- 
! tiful. Should sorrow or sickness come upon 
you, I wuli do all that man may do to cherish 
and comfort you. If you are in peril, I will die 
defendmg you. The love of my youth will be 
tl^ love of my age ; and what you are to me 
now, Olimpia, whether you reject or accept me, 
that you will be till my last hour !** 

He paused. His manner, even more than his 


words, had been intense and and now 

! that his passionate appeal was m poured out, 
he waited for his sentence. 

And Olimpia? Did she listen unmoved? 
She strove hard to do so; but she could not 
quite control the colour that came and went, 
or the tears that would not be stayed. One 
by one, as his pleading grew more earnest, they 
had slioped slowly over the dark lashes ana 
down the oval cheek ; and the Earl, who had 
never seen her shed a tear before, believed for 
one wild moment that his cause was won. 

Her first words undeceived him. 

“I am very sorry for this, Lord Castle- 
towers,** she said ; and her voice, which was a 
little tremulous at first, became steady as she 
went on. “I would have given much that these 
words had never been spoken; for they are 
spoken in vain. 1 believe that you love me 
sincerely. I believe that I have never been so 
well loved — that I shall never be so well loved 
again ; but— I cannot marry you.** 

“ You will, at least, give me a reason !** 

“ To what end ? That you might combat it ? 
Do not ask it, my lord. Nothing that I could 
tell, nothing that you could say, would alter my 
decision.** 

The Earl turned his face aside. 

“ TJiis is cruel,** he said. “ I have not de- 
served it.** 

“Heaven knows that I do not mean it so,** 
replied Olimpia, quickly. “ I should be more 
or loss tliaii woman if 1 did not regret the loss 
of such a heart as yours.** 

“ You have not lost it, Olimpia,** be replied, 
brokenly. “ You will never lose it. Witu me, 
once is always.** 

Slic clasped her hands together, like one in 
paiu. 

“Oh, that it were not so!** she exclaimed. 

“ Arc YOU, then, sorrv for me ?** 

“ Bitterly— bitterly !“ 

“And yet you cannot love me .^’* 

Olimpia was silent. 

Again the liopc flashed upon him— again he 
broke into passionate pleading. 

“ I used to think once — madly, presumptu- 
ously, if you will — tliat you were not quite so 
indilfcrent to me as you have been of late. Was 
1 mistaken in so thinking ? Or is it possible 
that 1 have done anything to lessen your re- 
gard ? Have I ever offended you ? Or pained 
you ? Or manifested my admiration too openly ?** 
“ Never — never.** 

“ Then, did you never care for me ? For 
Heaven’s sake;, tell me this before we part,” 
Olimpia became ashy pale and leaned upon 
the table, as if her strcugtli were failing her. 

“Lord Castlctowers,” she said, slowly, “you 
have no right to press nic thus.** 

“Not wlieu the happiness of my whole life is 
at stake ? Give mo but the shadow of a hope, 
and I will be silent !** 

“ I cannot.** 

The Earl put his hand to his forehead in a 
bewildered way. 

“ 1 don’t seem as if I could believe it,” he 
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said. But— if I only knew why, perhaps it 

would not be so hard to bear/* 

Miss Colonna looked down, and for some 
moinents neither spoke nor stirred. At length 
! she said : 

I will tell you why, Lord Castletowers, if 
you mmt know. It is possible that I may 
never marry ; but if I do, it must be to one 
who can do more for Italy than yourself. Are 
you satisfied ?** 

The young man could not trust himself to 
speaL * He only looked at her ; and a dark ex- 
pression came into his face — such an expression 
as Olimpia had never seen it wear till that 
moment, 

Farewell/* she said, almost imploringly, and 
put out her hand. 

Farewell/* he replied, and, having held it 
for a moment in his own, disengaged ifc gently, 
and said no more. 

She remembered afterwards how cold her 
own hand was, and how dry and hot was the 
palm in which it rested. 

But a few moments later, and she was kneel- 
ing by her bedside in her own far-away chamber, 
silent and self-reliant no longer, but wringing 
her hands with a woman’s passionate sorrow, 
and crying aloud : 

** oh, that he could have looked into my heart 
— that he coxdd only have known how I love 
I him!** 

CHAPTEE LV. AT AEM’s LENGTH. 

Theee was no superfluous guest at Lady 
Castletowers* table, after all; for Miss Colonna 
excused herself on the plea of severe headache, 
and Signor Motccuculi opportunely filled her 
place. But the dinner proved an effet inanqu6, 
notwithstanding. The Earl, though as host 
he strove to do his best, played the part lan- 
guidly, and was bitterly sad at heart. Saxon, 
who had come in covered with dust and foam 
about five minutes before the dinner was 
served, looked weary and thoughtful, and all 
unlike his own ioyous self. Qiulio Colonna, 
full of Italian politics, was indisposed for con- 
versation. And so, what with Olimpia’s ab- 
sence, and what with that vague sense of dis- 
comfort inseparable from any kind of parting 
or removal, a general dreariness pervaded the 
table. 

Miss Hatberton, however, was lively and 
talkative, as usual. Finding Saxon unwontedly 
silenf, she consoled herself with tlic stranger, 
and questioned Signor Montecuculi about Sicily 
and Naples, Calatafimi, Palermo, Garibaldi, and 
Victor Emmanuel, to her hearts content, 
j In the mean while, Colonna, sitting at Lady 
Castlelowers’ left iiand, had been lamenting 
I the non-fulfilment of certain of his plans. 

had iioped,** he said, in a low tone, "that 
sootnething would have come of it e|e this.** 

*f^4d I had hoped it too, dear friend— for 
^oii^y^e/’ replied Lady Castletowers, benevo- 

made certain that, knowing how un- 


expectedly we are called away, he would have I ; 
spoken to-day; but, on the contrary, he ordered 
out his horse quite early, and has been iu the 
saddle all day.^* 

" That looks strange." 

" Very strange. I wish to Heaven we coidd 
hare remained with you one week longer.** 

"But it is not too late to reverse your 
plans.** 

Colonna shook his head. ! 

" I can no more reverse them,** he* said, 

" than I can reverse the order of the planets.** 

" Then leave Olimpia with me. She is not lit 
to go up to town this evening.** 

"Thanks — ^I had already thought of that; ! 
but she is determined to accompany me,’* | 

To vpkich the Countess, who was much more | 
deeply ititerested in procuring Miss Hatherton’s 
fortune for her son than in securing a wealthy 
bridegroom for the daughter of her friend, re- 
plied, " I am sorry, amico," and transferred her i 
conversation to Mr. Walkingshaw. | 

But Colonna had not yet plavod his last card, j 
When tlie ladies retired, he took the vacant seat i 
at Saxon’s right hand, and said : 1 

" Ours is an abrupt departure, Mr, Trefalden ; 
but I trust we shall see you in London.’* 

Saxon bowed, and murmured something about 
obligation and kindness. ! 

" i'ou are yourself returning to town, I un- j 
derstand, the day after to-morrow/* j 

Saxon believed he was. j 

" Then you must promise to come and see ns. l 
You will find us, for at least the next fortnight, 
at the Portland Hotel ; but after that time we j 
shall probably be bending our steps towards j 
Italy” 

Saxon bowed again, and passed the decanters. 
Colonna began to see that there was some- 
thing MTOng. 

" When friends wish to ensure a meeting," 
said he, "and we are friends, 1 trust, Mr, 
Trefalden— their best plan is to make some 
definite appointment. Will you dine with us 
on Thursday at our hotel 
" I am afraid , . . .’* began Saxon. 

" Nay, that is an ominous beginning.** 

" I have been so long away from town,** con- 
tinued the young man, somewhat confusedly, 

" and shall have so many claims upon my time 
for the next few weeks, tnat I fear I must make 
no engagements.” 

Giulio Colonna was utterly confounded. Bat 
yesterday, and this young millionnaire would 
nave grasped at any straw of invitation that 
might have brought him nearer to Olimpia; 
ana now .... Was he drawing off? Was he 
offended? He laid his hand bn Saxon’s arm, 
and, bending his most gracious smile upon him, 
said : 

" I will not part from you thus, ray dear sir. 
Those who serve ray country serve me ; and you 
have been so raunifioent a benefactor to our 
cause, that you have made me your debtor for 
life. I will not, therefore, suffer you to drop 
away into the outer ranks of mere acquaintance- 
ship". I look upop you as a friend, and as a 
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1 1 friend you must promise to break bread with me 
I j before I leave England.” 

I j Saxon would have given the best thorough- 
jj bred in his stables — nay, every horse that he 
I ! possessed, and the mail phaeton into the bargain ! 

I I — only to know at that moment how the Earl 
! I had prospered in his wooing. Being ignorant, 

I i however, on this point, he made the best reply 
: i he could, under the circumstances. 

!; will dine with you, if 1 can. Signor 

i : Colonna,” lie said, bluntly. At all events, I 
j j will call upon you at your hotel ; but, until 1 
j ! know how I am situated with — with regard to 
i I other friends— I can say nothing more positive.” 

! ! Then I suppose I must try to be content,” 
i replied the Italian, pleasantly ; but he felt that 

I i Saxon Trefalden was on his guard, and holding 
! ; him at arm’s length, and, in his heart, he cursed 
j I the adverse power that instinct told him was at 
i i work against him. 

j j Later in the evening, when they were all 

I I gone, and Lady Castletowers had retired, and 
Saxon remained the only guest in the house, the 

’ two young men went down to the smoking- 

I salon — a large, comfortable room adjoining the 
•; library, and opening upon the same quiet 
; I garden. 

: ' Well ?” exclaimed Saxon, eagerly. What 

I I speed ?” 

i The Earl closed the door before repiving; 

' and then his answer was significant enough. 

; ‘'None.” 

i ! What do you mean ?” 

' '"1 mean, Trefalden, that the sooner that 

;i yacht is found and we are on the high seas, th(3 
1 1 better pleased 1 shall be. She has refused me.” 

I j Despite the claims of friendship and his own 
i generous resolves, Saxon’s heart gave a joyous 
bound. 

ij llefused you!” he said. ** On what 

; grounds ?” 

' ’ Tlie Earl flung himself into a chair. 

; “ On patriotic grounds,” he rejilicd, gloomily, 

j ■ Do you mean because you are English ?” 
j — nor yet because she docs not love 

me ; but because if she ever gives her hand in 
j| marriage, it must be to a man who can ‘do 
I more for Italy’ tlian Gervase Wyiineclyfle.” 

I Do more for Italy 1” repeated Saxon, 

I slowly. 

i “Ay — do you know what that means? 

Why, man, it means that Olimpia Colonna, with 
' ! all her beauty, purity, and pride of birth, will 

I i some day sell herself— sell hersell', wrong her 
]i husband, and sacrifice me — for her country’s 
j i sake ! If I were as rich as you are, she would 
i ; marry me. If you were to propose to her to« 
i morrow, she would marry you. If you w^re 
i old, ugly, ignorant — ^anything, in short, save a 

i I Bourbon or a Hapsburg-— she would probably 

ii marry you all the same. And yet sue loves 
il me!” 

! j “ Are you sure of that P” 
j ; “ 1 am as certain of it as that she lives and 

I I breathes,” 

i i << Did— did she admit it P” 

I j « No — but she could not deny it. Besides, 


I saw it — I felt it. There are times when all j| 
men are clairvoyant; and I was clairvoyant j! 
then.” 

Saxon was silent. . i : 

“ And this is patriotism !” ejaculated Castle- 
towers, bitterly. “I have heard it said that 
virtues carried to excess become vices ; but till 
now I never believed it. As for the Italian 
cause .... I have been a true friend to it, j : 
Trefalden — a true and earnest friend, as you i ; 
well know ; but now — I hate it.” , ‘ 

And he ground the words out slowly betw^^een j i 
his teeth, as ittie meant them. ! 

After this, thty sat together with books and j , 
maps before them, planning many things, and j ; 
talking far into the night. i I 

I; 

chapthb. lvi. going to noewat. i ; 

j I 

“We are going to Norway — Castletowers r 
and 11” il 

The words were in Saxon’s mouth all day • 
long, and Saxon himself was living in a fever of 
preparaiion. The men at the Erect heum took a : i 
good deal of languid interest in his plans, and were j 
lavish of advice in the matter of Norwegian j 
travel — especially those who had never crossed ' 
the Skager Back in their lives. And Saxon wns ! ' 
grateful for it all, buying everything that every- i 
body recommended, and stocking himself in tfio 1 ‘ 
wildest way with meat-essences, hermetically i 
reserved game and fish, solid soups, ship’s : 
iscuit, wines, spirits and liqueurs, fishing- j' 
tackle, wading boots, patent tents, polyglot j; 
washing-books, Swedish and Norwegian gram- i 
mars, dictionaries and vocabularies, pocket j ; 
telescopes, pocket microscopes, pocket re- ! 
volvcrs, water])roof clothing, and a thousand 
other snares of the like nature. Then, besides 
all these, he ordered a couple of nautical suits, 
and a gorgeous log-book bound in scarlet mo- ; 
rocco, and secured by a Chubb’s lock; for 
Saxon had scorned to hire his yacht — he had 
bought it, paid for it, christened it, and now 
meant to pmy the part of captain and owner 
thereof, under the due jurisdiction of a com- 
petent master. 

In all this, Mr. Laurence Greatorex had made 
himself particularly useful and obliging, having j 
taken the trouble to go down with Saxon to j 
Portsmouth for the purpose of introducing him 
to a ship-building acquaintance who happened, i 
luckily, to be able to help them to the very j 

thing of which they were in search. It was an ’ 

American yacht, slight and graceful as an 
American beauty ; and as her owner was anxious 
to sell and Saxon was eager to buy, the bargain j 
was soon concluded. I ; 

Then came the hiring of a competent master j ' 
and crew; the shipping of Saxon’s muHitudi- { 
nous stores; the trial trip round the Isle of j' 
Wight; and all the rest of those delightfully [ 
business-like preliminaries which make the game I 
of yachting seem so much like earnest. And 
throughout the whole of this time, Mr, Greato- 
rex — who, to do him justice, was really grateful ' 

to his benefactor, and anxious to serve him in ; 
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any way not involTing the repayment of a cer- 
tain modest loau~BOsted backwards and for- 
wards between Ldnaon and Portsmouth, helped 
Saxon through innumerable commercial diffi- 
culties, and proved himself au invaluable ad- 
viser. 

It was a busy time for Saxon. He had no 
leisure for regrets, and perhaps no overwhelming 
inclination to indulge in them, either. What 
was his disappointment, after all, compared with 
the EarFs ? A mere scratch beside a deep and 
deadly wound* Castletowers had loved Olimpia 
Colonna for four long years — Sa»n had been her 
slave for about as many weeks, fl^tletowers had 
confessed to him, in a manly, quiet way, and 
without the slightest semblance of affectation, 
that he believed he should never love any other 
woman — Saxon had no such conviction; but 
felt, on the contrary, that the best love of his 
life was yet to eome. All these things con- 
sidered, he vras so grieved for his friend that he 
came to be almost ashamed of liis own trouble 
—nay, was somewhat ashamed to regard his dis- 
appointment in the light of a trouble. Olimpia 
had never cared for him. Slie had cared for 
nothing but liis wealth ; and only for that on 
account of Italy, Miss Ilathertou was right. 
She had spoken only the literal truth that day, 
when she compared him to the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. It was a humiliating truth ; 
but, after all, was it not well for the goose to 
have escaped with only the loss of an egg or 
two ? So Saxon tried to be philosophic ; kept 
his secret to himself ; hurried on the yachting 
preparations with a will ; and set himself to 
efface Olimpia^s beautiful image from his heart 
as rapidly as possible. 

At last all was ready. The yacht rode 
lightly at anchor in Portsmouth harbour, only 
waiting for her lord and master to embark; 
and Saxon, having made his last round of in- 
spection and seen that everything was in order, 
from the glittering swivel-gun on the forcdeck 
to the no less brilliant pots and ])ans in the 
caboose, was speeding up to London, to spend 
his last evening with William Trefaldcn. 

Isn’t she a little beauty, Greatorex?” said 
he. 

^ It was tlie first word that had been spoken 
since they left Portsmouth. 

ni tell you what it is, my dear hoy,” 
replied the banker, wdth that engaging familiarity 
to which so many of his West-end acquaintances 
had the bad taste to object, the Albula is just 
the tautest and trimmest little craft that ever 
scudded under canvas. If she had been built 
for you, you could not have had a better fit.” 

I wonder what Castletowers will say when 
he sees her ?” 

“ If he has but half the taste 1 give him 
credit for, he will endorse rny verdict. Do you 
meet in London or Portsmouth ?” 

” In London ; and go down together. We 
hope to weigh anchor about three o’clock in 

be away — ^liow long ?” 

"Irom two to three mouths.” 


Mr. Greatorex looked thoughtful, and lit a 

cigar, 

“ If I can he useful to you while you are out 
there, Trefalden, you know you may command 
me,” said he. 1 mean, if you have any stocks 
or shares that you want looked, after, or any 
interest got in.” 

Thank you very much,” replied Saxon ; 
but my cousin manages all those things for 
me.” ♦ 

Humph ! And you have no other lawyer 

Of course not.’^ 

“ Would you think it impertinent if I ask 
how" he has disposed of your property ? Under- 
stand, my dear boy, that I don’t want you to 
tell me if you had rather not ; but I should like 
to know that Mr, Trefaldcn of Chancery-lane 
has done the best he can for you.” 

Oh, you may take that for granted,” said 
Saxon, warmly. 

“ We take nothing for granted, east of 
Temple Bar,” replied Greatorex, dryly. 

But of this observation his companion took 
no notice. 

More than half my money was left in the 
Bank of England,” said he, “in government 
stock.” 

“Safe; but only three, per cent,” remarked 
the banker. 

“ And the rest is invested in — in a company.” 
“In what company?” asked Greatorex, 
quickly. 

“ Ah, that I may not tell you. It’s a secret 
at present.” 

The banker looked very grave. 

“ I am sorry for that,” kc said, 

“ Don’t be sorry. It’s a magnificent enter- 
prise—ihe grandest thing of the present half 
century, and a certain success. You’ll hear all 
about it before long.” 

“ Not the South Australian diamond mines, 
I hope ?” 

no,” 

“ Did Mr. Trefalden advise the investment ?” 
“ Yes ; and has put all his own money into it 
as well,” 

“ That looks as if he had some faith iu it.” 

“ He has perfect faith in it. He is the com- 
pany’s lawyer, you see, and knows all about it,” 
“ And who are the directors P” 

“ Well, I believe I’m one of them,” laughed 
Saxon. 

“ And the rest F” ^ 

“ 1 haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“But you have met them on board-days?” 
“Never. 1 don’t think there have been any 
board-days at present.” 

The banker shook his head. ^ 

“ I don’t like it,” said ho. “ I tell you frankly, 
my dear boy, I don’t like it.” * 

“ I really sec no reason why you should dis- 
like it,” replied Saxon. 

Mr. Greatorex smoked for some time in 
silence, and made no reply. After that, the 
conversation went back to tne yacht ; and tiffin 
they talked about Norway, and salmomfishing, 
and a thousand other topics connected with the 
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voyage, till they rfiook hands at parting, on the 
platform of the London terminus. 

I wish, upon my soul, Trefalden, that you 
would entrust me with the name of that com- 
})ariy/' said the banker, earnestly. 

I cannot/* 

would enable me to keep an eye on your 
interests while you are away.” 

‘‘You are most kind/* replied Saxon; “but 
I have promised to keep the secret faithfully, 
and I mean to do so. Besides, I have absolute 
confidence in my cousin’s discretion/* 

The City man shrugged his shoulders signifi- 
cantly. 

“ to tell you the blunt truth, my dear fellow/’ 
said he, “ I would not trust William Trefalden 
I one inch further than I could see him. There 

— don’t look at me as if I were proposing to 
I blow up the Houses of Parliament. It is a rude 

j thing to say, no doubt; but I am not the only 

man living who is of that opinion. I don’t like 
William Trefalden. Perhaps you will say 
that I have good reason to dislike him— and 
so I have ; but that is not it. I am not speak- 
I ing now from my prejudices, but through 

} my regard for you. You did a very friendly 

I thing by us, in spite of your cousin; and I 

! should rejoice to do something for you in re- 

turn.” 

“Also in spite of my cousin, I suppose,” 
replied Saxon, half in jest, and more than half 
in anger. “ No, I thank you, Mr, Greaiorex. 
You mean well, I am sure; but you cannot 
serve me in this matter — unless by dismissing 
an unjust prejudice from your mind.” 

“Wilful man — etemtera! Well, then, Trc- 
falden, good-bye, and bon voyage.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Greatorex.” 

And so they parted, 

1 

t 

GOING TO THE ‘‘BAD.” 

Will you walk into my Kursaal said the Sharper 
to the Flat ; 

“ ’Tis the richest, gayest Kursaal that ever you 
I were at,. 

j The way into my Kursaal is up this granite stair, 

1 And I’vo got many curious things to show you when 

I you’re there.” 

; “ Oh, no, no,” said the Flat, “ because I’vo some- 

j times heard it said, 

j You oft, in change for golden coin, give bullets made 
i of lead.” 

Said the cunning Sharper to the Flat, “ Dear friend, 
what can I do 

To prove the warm and true regard I’ve always 
felt for you? 

I have within my Kursaal good store of all that’s 
nice, 

I’m sure you’re very welcome. *Tis hot, pray take 
an ice! 

Now do wfilk in,” the Sharper said, “for here 
you’re sure to find 

A host of wealthy beauties ; all the gems of woman- 
• kind. 

Fm sure you’ll make a conquest there among their 
flutt’ring hearts, 


For they seek for men of noble mien — for gentlemen 
of parts. 

Win freely at your pleasure from rny heaps of 
glitt’ring gold, 

And find that Fortune kindly gives her favours to 
the bold!” 

“ I thank you,” said the stranger, “ for what you’re 
pleased to say, 

And wishing you good morning now, Fll call an- 
other day.” 

The Sharper turned him round about, niid went into 
his den, 

For well he knew the silly Flat would soon come 
back again: ^ 

So ho made a corner ready at his table of roulette. 

Where, close by, a brother Sharper winning rapidly 
was set ; 

Then he came out to his door again and said with 
winning wile, 

“Come, try 'your fortune, noble sir, and win this 
golden pile.” 

Alas, alas I how ver}’^ soon this very verdant Flat 

Came sidling to the Kursaal, and at the tablc'sat; — 

With wistful eyes he saw the prize the cunning 
Sharper won, 

When, heedless of the web of craft that round him 
had been .spun, 

Thinking only of his “ noble mien,” and winning 
wealth untold, 

Forgetting many brother Flats before him had been 

He staked his cash, “ small by degrees and beanti^ 
-Tally less,”— 

But who the end of all his hopes — Ids blighted 
hopes ! — could guess ? 

The cunning Sharper, ambushed in his roulette- 
tabic lair, 

Believed him soon of all he had, then laughed at hb 
(h.spair ; 

He plucked him at his table, and' he fleeced him in 
hb den, 

Keduced him to a beggar, and then — drove him out 
again I 

And now, ye Flats who travel, and thb sad story 
read, 

To idle, silly, fiatt’ring hopes I pray you ne’er give 
heed ; 

When Kursaal harpies tempt you, forgot not what 
they’re at. 

But take a lesson from this tale of Sharpers and the 
Flat. 


nERMlT BOB. 

“ I woNBEE what was the correct pattern of 
the scrip?” said my friend Bobby Lynn, 
t houghtfully, as we roamed, an idle pair, along 
the Ladies’ Mile. 

“ Scrip I What scrip ?” 

“ Bag, satchel, wallet, slioulder-thing, you 
know,” said Bob. “Scrip — from the Swedish 
‘skrappa’ — whence we have ‘gripe;* in the 
vulgar, ‘ grab.’ scrip. Such, for instance, 
as hermits usually carry for roots, and — and 
that sort of fun.” 

“ Tlie last new thing of the scrip sort,” I 
observed, “ is announced by Toozeley Brothers, 
of Bose Conduit-street, as an immense improve- 
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I ; went on their celebrated Tient-Tout, which al- 
I ready, as its name implies, held everything. 

; ; Divided, say the Brothers, into live compart- 
: ments, thus : a place for your dress-boots, 

slippers, and gibus. A collar-celL A 

! ! “ l\ha said Bob ; I mean the regular 

I i hermit machine, plain, grave, capacious, water- j 
i proof, adapted, in short, to its sober purposes, j 
j and the useful and innocent pursuits of the i 
1 contented wearer.” 

Hallo ! Are going to turn solitary ?” 1 
! asked, with coiisidemble surprise. 

I Harry,” said Bob, ** 1 — -Stop. Take 

I a sweep round here. It’s quieter. I have 
arrived at a very extraordinary determination. 
Although not recent, it is in a manner asso- 
ciated with an incident that occurred under 
: your eyes not ten minutes ago. We met a! 
low'-bodied light-green phaeton, drawn by a 
pair of nice free-stepping things, silver harness, 
the whole conducted by a lady in a mauve 
bonnet, carrying on her wliip-sliaft a delicate 
blue toadstool.” 

“ 1 remember.” 

" As she shot past, and our eyes met, the 
toadstool sank between us. Noticing this, the 
spirit of mischief prompted you to remark, with 
I a pretence of ignorance that would have been 
!' absurd if it were not malignant, thought 
j I you knew Grace Kersniere — that is, Lady Grace 
Ij Tattershore.’ her!’ 1 responded, using 

, my chest-notes. There T stopped.” 
j “All this I accept as history. Proceed.” 

j 7,” resumed Mr. I^ynn, after a deglutition, 
j as if he liad successfully bolted a small apple, 
j I, sir, was the tenth man jilted by that lady, 

1 She was, as you are aware, an heiress, in- 
dependent of her parents j a circumstance 
which does not, in practice, fortify the autho- 
rity of those parties. Grace, in fact, was accus- 
! tomed to do pretty much as she plejised. 
j Engagements were her monomania. To such a 
degree did she indulge the predilection for 
betrothment, that, at the period when I found 
an explanation absolutely necessary, Miss Kers- 
mere was regularly alBanced to no less than 
three individuals, irrespective of a conditional 
understanding with a cousin in New Zealand, 
and an extensive range of general flirtation at 
home 1” 

“ Did she propose to marry the three 
j “ 1 cannot say,” replied Bob, calmly. “ Per- 
i haps the difiiculties of a threefold engagement 
! might have been enough for lier." Genius, 

' however, will do a great deal. Accident — 
treachery, she called it — alone brought matters 
i to a crisis. We three unconscious rivals, hap- 
pening to be all in town at the same time, it 
! oecame expedient to appoint us our respective 
I beats, morning, afternoon, evening. I was 
* myself on afternoon, or croquet duty, when, 
j by the merest chance, happening to drop in in 
I the morning man’s time, 1 became aware that 
j ehet was atiiauced — iu addition to myself and 
j Charley Sartonus— to Sir Talbot Tattershore 
i — whom, in the perplexity arising from this 
j unlucky clash, she, unintentionally, married. 


You heard of the singular, not to say preter- ! : 
natural incident, that attended the ceremony?” i 

“ No, I did not. What was it ?” 

“ They were married, by the united efforts of 
several of the clergy, at St. Winifred’s the ; 
Less. Just before the appointed hour, a gen- 
tleman, not, perhaps, strictly handsome, but of 
highly prepossessing aspect and demeanour, 
still more improved by a touch of sadness, 
accosted the pew-opener with a request for a 
seat, at a convenient distance from the altar.” 

“ Say frankly it was yourself.” 

“ Ha ! Well guessed,” said Bob ; “ but you’ll 
hardly foresee what follows. The pew-opener, i 
after a moment’s irresolution, arising perhaps j 
from her knowledge of Miss Kersmere’s history, 
and a fear that I might attend for the purpose ! 
of forbidding the banns— ended by placing me 
iu a commodious pew, but slightly removed 
from the interesting scene. Scarcely was I 
seated, when I noticed a second gentleman, evi- | j 
dently preferring a similar request. He, like- I| 
wise, "wore a subdued and mournful air, and the ! | 
vergeress — probably esteeming us fit compa- ' 
nions — led the way to my pew, and introduced j ! 
into it Jacob Protheroe — the man she was || 
engaged to at Naples! Weil, sir, we had i 
barely exchanged nods, w’hen, by Jove! our j! 
))arty was augmented by the entrance of Lord 1 1 
Edward Suitclier, and his long cousin, Tom i; 
Preedy, who fought about her at Bruges, and ; 
were both piuked — and jilted. Them followed I 
little Contrebasso, the music-master, to whom 
it was said Miss bad given a written contract 1 1 
of marriage. Presently, at the end of the ij 
pew, T became aware of the long visage of old i i 
Withersplii, of the Blues ; and, finally, to crown 1 1 
all, the indefatigable female bitched into the i’ 
pew a tall ungainly youth, with large ears, ji 
blushing to their very lips, whom Protheroe, in i| 
a choked whisjicr, pronounced to be young | 
Quentery, llic son of one of Kersmere’s Shro])- * i 
sliire tenants, whose bucolic heart Miss Kers- | ; 
mere had broken, as the Laureate hath it, 

‘for pastime, ere she went to town.’ There, 1| 
sir, we sat — the pew-opener standing sentry I’ 
overus, witli a half-pitying, lialf-disdainful air 1; 
— as if we had been convicts, or a batch of ji 
doubtful sheep in a separate pen. I have often ; | 
wondered whether the placing us all together iu 
that conspicuous position, when there were : 
scores of pews vacant, was the jade’s joke or not ! i ! 
Escape was out of the question, for hardly 
had young Quentery’s left ear shown symptoms i 
of regaining its natural hue, when its relapse li 
into the deepest crimson announced the approach i i 
of the wedding-party. Grace leaned upon her i | 
father’s arm, looking radiant , as the aay, and i , 
— (shameless flirt and jilt !) the impersona- ! | 
tion of artless innocence. Whether she re- t' 
garded our presence as a compliment or other- i i 
wise, it was impossible to say. I think I know 1 1 
which party looked most foolish. I aui sure I ! I 
know which felt most embarrassed. As Tatter- | i 
shore led her from ilie altar, she suddenly stopped, ; j 
faced round, surveyed us with one slow, sweep- j| 
iug glance of scorn, dropped a stately curtsey, I 
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j and vanished. At tliat moment, a resolution, 

I already flickering in my mind, became fixed as 
fate. 1 determined to quit for ever the haunts 
of a social polity where such treachery as this 
can be practised without penalty or reproach — 
is tolerated, smiled at, forgiven. Harry, it is 
ray intention to become, in the comidetcst 
[ sense of the word, a hermit/* 

I ‘‘ Are yo\x in earnest P A hermit ? My dear 
' Bob, in tliese days—** 

I Is an anachronism,** interposed Mr. Lynn, 
calmly. ‘‘I will meet that as I may. But, 
Harry, an expression that baa just escaped you 
reminds me of a little point You are among 
the few who will be ever welcome to my cell. 
I shall take it as a great favour if you will use 
a somewhat less familiar mode of address — ^no 
I recluse (and I have given some atieniion to the 
point) having, so far as my inquiries lead, been 
usually accosted as ‘Bob,* ‘Bobby,* or any of 
the diminutives of that name, which I shall, on 
the contrary, extend to lioberto— Bra Itobcrto, 

* the Solitary.** 

“Ilcly upon it, old boy ” 

“ Old boy,’* interrupted the intended hermit, 
“ is ^en to the same objection/’ 

“ Excuse me. But really, Lynn, this is the 
most singular resolution. And as sudden as it 
is strange.” 

“ Strange, if you like,” said Bob, “ but not 
sudden. It was my boyhood’s dream.** 

“ Very likely. But manhood’s reality—” 

“ I have made it the subject of much anxious 
consideration,” said Bob, “ even to the minutest 
details. My dress, my habitation, my diet, my 
line of life, ray course of racdilation. Hence- 
forward — that is, from Tuesday fortnight, when 
I dine with my Aunts Pentwhisile, at Twicken- 
ham — 1 take cognisance of this world cxclii- 
! sively through the loopliolcs of retreat — or one 
I of them,” concluded Mr. Lynn, 
i “ Snug lurking - places " enough,” said 1, 
“thougli not absolutely warranted against the 
chance of a splinter in the eye.” 

“ If there be anything ironical concealed in 
tliat observation,” said Bob, stifiSy, “ permit rae 
! to remind you that there is no disgrace in re- 
fraining from a conilict in wdiicli you are not 
specially invited to participate,” 

‘‘ Granted. Should you, however, light upon 
a friend, m that stage of garrotte which might 
prohibit his conveying to you that special invi- 
tation — how then ?” 

“That,** said Bob, in]paiienlly, “is a parti- 
j oular case. I never heard of shame or discredit 
I attaching to those who have voluntarily quitted 
! the conflict of the world.” 

“Nor I either. It’s a matter of taste and 
personal comfort. Still ” 

“ Why, you see, a man may perch himself on 
a windnjili, beyond slicll practice, and very 
Hiuch enjoy a battle. But tliat gallant example 
lias been rarely found to exercise any beneficial 
influence on his fellow^ncn; and, hence, the 
public tributes (at Icjist, of a gratifying nature) 
paid to such warriors have been few.** 


“ I don’t want any public tributes,” said Bob. 
“The world doesn’t want me, nor I the world. 
Society is based on the falsest principles. It is 
planted in a slough, from which all the moral 
sewerage, perpetually in action, cannot with- 
draw the noxious elements. The entire fabric 
being in an advanced state of decomposition, I 
hope I may be excused for making ray bow be- 
fore I am stilled in its fragrant fall.” 

“Better stay, and help to reconstruct it 
on sanitary principles of your own, Bobby/* 
said 1. 

“We had better part — ^for the moment — I 
think,” said Bob, gravely. “This is not a 
scene, (How do, Wopshott ?) nor are you 
(Good morning, Lady Dunsandle) in a mood, 
to ditoiss such matters (Ha! Twisken) in a 
fitting tone.” Wc were now at Hyde Park 
Corner. “ Call in Half-Moon-street, if you 
think proper, to-morrow,” added Bob, “ about 
four, and yon shall then see whether I am in 
earnest, or not.” 

“ Good. This time to-morrow/* 

“ Four, in (he morning, said Lynn. 

“ In the morning I” 

“ Certaiiil 5 ii 1 am in training for my recluse 
habits,” said Bob ; “ and what I may be ex- 
cused for terming the ‘ dress rehearsals,* take 
place at that hour. However, twelve liours later 
will suit me a.s well— and goa, it may be, better. 
I shall expect thee, son. J>eiiedicite. Hansom!” 

And, in one of those rapid conveyances, Bob 
departed. 

riie apartments at this time occupied by the 
misanthrope were singularly luxurious. Bath- 
room, chamber, library, breakfast-room, divan — 
all and each were the perfection of comfort, ele- 
gancCj and taste. Anything less suggestive of 
the simple habits of the liermit’s cell I had 
never seen. Lynn w^as an inveterate smokm*, 
and when, punctual to my appointment, I en- 
tered the familiar doors, Ihc future anchorite 
w^as reclining on his Persian couch, clad in a 
rich brocade dressing-robe, smoking a narghile, 
and sipping u cool glass of Beaujolais. 

My first idea was that the recluse fancy Lad 
passed away. Far from it. Bob at once 
plunged into ilic subject. 

“ I have sold all these gimcracks,” lie said, 
glancing at bis superb furniture with an eye of 
scorn, “ and let the shells” (rooms, I concluded). 
“ In that single packing-case is comprised ail 
that ‘little’ which man — in his recluse si ate — 
is poetically supposed to ‘want/ Cast your 
eye over it.” 

Nailed upon the open lid was a list of tbc 
contents, which ap|)eared to be these; Iron 
bed-frame, small oaken table, tliree-legged stool, 
wooden spade, six wooden platters, a wooden 
spoon, a salt-box, and a stewpan. 

Simplicity itself. But why, I asked, this 
predominance of timber ? 

Mr* Lynu replied that he preferred that ma- 
terial, as combining the three characteristics of 
cleanliness, portability, and innocence. No- 
thing approaching to a weapon, even of defence, 
should be found in the dwelling of one who. 
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having resigned everything pilferable, could no 
longer dread his broiher-nian* 

^‘Behold my simple apparel/’ said Bob, 
twitching aside a curtain that hung against the 
wall. ** Winter gown, summer gown.” 

Both were comiortable-looking robes enough 
— with ample folds, reaching nearly to the feet, 
hoods, and girdles. 

‘‘I think, sir, this is about the article,” said 
Bob, with some complacency, as he tlu-ew the 
wide skirts across his arm. ‘^One sole depar- 
ture I have permitted myself from the accre- 
dited costume. Not to be confounded with the 
new order of B. F. B.s — barefooted boobies — 
I shall retain my socks and Balmorals.” 

Whatever morals you leave beliind, I ^ould 
certainly keep the bals,” I observed, lightly. 
** But now— how about eating ?” I hastened 
to add. 

** Behold xny kitchen!” replied Bob, patting 
his stewpan encouragingly. 

** Ha ! you do mean to cook, it seems ?” 
Why — slightly,” said Bob. There are 
herbs, and roots also (1 may, I think, include 
the potato), which are improvable, for table 
purposes, by the agency of fire. By-the-by, 
look at this.” 

He unfolded a sort of scroll, something re- 
sembling that which records the names of the 
“ thousand-and-three” victims to Giovanni’s 
fatal love. 

“ Here are one hundred-and-thirty-seven dis- 
tinct methods of dressing the potato.” 

** It is not the fact, then, that hermits confine 
their eating to the natural products of the 
soil?” 

** In a crude state, no. The coats of a hermit’s 
stomach are not expressly lined for the pur- 
pose,” said Mr. Lynn, with some impatience. 
** I stick to my text. Hoots. W^ell, potatoes 
are roots. On the other hand, peas, beaus — 
broad and French — asparagus — and a lot be- 
sides— are excluded from my larder, simply 
because they are not * roots.’ ” 

A radical defect indeed !” said I. 

** I shall get on very tidily,” said the intend- 
ing hermit. “There are fruits, you know. 

* My scrip, with herbs and fruits’ (you perceive) 

* supplied.^ Ah — my friend !” ^ ! 

“1 wbuld not rely upon the ‘mountain’s j 
grassy side’ for much in that line,” said I. “ By I 
the w^ay, how about the Beaujolais ?” I added, 
sipping the fragrant fluid. 

“‘And water from the spring,'” quoted 
Bob ; for the present, however, following my ex- 
ample. 

“There could at least be no objection to 
Hermitage !” 

“ ‘ And water from the spring,’ ” repeated 
Bob, firmlv, ignoring my little jest. “The 
water m the neighbourhood of my retreat is 
exceedingly fine — light, dry, pleasant, sto- 
machic w^^, sir. That was one of my reasons 
for the spot I liave chosen.” | 

“ have not told me where it is.” ^ j 

“ Lpt me explain at once, my dear boy,” said 
Bobj^ “nnd JN ion one of the earliest to lift the 


ever-ready latch of the recluse’s cell There 
will always be a ham, or a tongue, a grouse-pie, 
or something of that sort, in cut.” 

“ Hallo, anchorite !” 

“For my guests— my guests,” said Bob, 
hastily. “ Never shall the famished and belated 
traveller be chidden from my door !” 

“ Is the place so wild and isolated P” 

“ It is in one of the loveliest and most popu- 
lous of our western counties,” 

“ Indeed ! And yet secluded P You are 
lucky, in these days, to have hit on such a 
spot,” 

“ Well, it was no easy matter,” replied Bob. 
“ Listen, Harry. You consult your Bradshaw. 
You find that a branch of the Great Southland 
Railway convej^s you to Tibbley Junction, from 
whence you take the eastern portion of the loop- 
line as far (remember this) as Biirug^lows. 
Hence, a short branch conducts you to Bishops- 
P^wall-road ; after whicli you have it all plain 
sailing to Hawbridge. Hejre, by order, two 
days before, you can, provided it be not market- 
day in any of the neighbouring towns, obtain 
some species of trap to take you on to Chan- 
dler’s jPord, ten miles and a half. You may 
then consider yourself at home, since tliere re- 
mains but a six-mile ferry to Sea Palling, where 
you first enter upon the outlying portion of my 
friend Sir Quigley Quantock’s property, in some 
eligible nook of whose very extensive woods I 
propose to take up my permanent abode. You 
understand ?” 

“ Perfectly. Stay — let me sec. I take my 
Bradshaw — and I— 4mmph— my Brads 

“ There’s a shorter way by sea,” interrupted 
Bob, “discovered by some Columbus, on his 
way to Babley-Patterton regatta.” 

“ I think 1 should prefer the sea way,” said 
I, “ Shall you be there in August P” 

“ Only for the remnant of my pilgrimage,” 
replied Bob, relapsing into sentiment. ? 

“ What if you live to a hundred? Hermits 
generally* do. My dear old boy, what upon 
earth will you do with yourself?” 

“ My existence,” answered Bob, “ will be 
one of child-like innocence. I shall smoke and 
meditate.” 

“ Without disparagement to those truly in- 
fantine pursuits, one must at least be thankful, 
for the saie of progress, that the general body 
of mankind are not seized with a similar fancy. 
But, you yourself— without companions — with- 
out 

“ Companions !” exclaimed Bob. “ What 
better companions can thoughtful man desire 
than the ever-changing, soul-entrancing asjpects 
of nature ? The babbling brooklet — ^the fleecy 
cloudlet ” 

“ Portending the stormlet,” I put in. 

“ The — the whole lot of meteorological pho- 
nomena,” said Bob, frowning, “and that sort 
of thing; such will be mj/ associates. They 
cannot betray.” 

“I beg your pardon. For treachery and 
mendacity I’ll back your barometer 

“ Psha !” said Bob. “ These exhausted, I 
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tarn me to nay sheltering woods-«*my neighbour 
oaks-— my— other tliingEmics — and, fixing my 
gaze upon some gnarled trunk, I— I shall— 
ihink*^ said Bob. 

One mode of taking a course of bark !’* I 
Teatured to observe. ‘^But even that source 
of mental vigour maybe exhausted. Thedr^ 

My resolution la unshaken/* replied Bob, 
with a mournful smile. “ Out of the world I 
go — on Wednesday fortniglit/* 

Well, my friend, I am sorry for this deter- 
mination, and the more so, as 1 cannot but /eel 
that the cause is most inadequate/* 

** I am the best judge of that,** said Bob. 
“Harry— was the only woman I ever 
loved/^ 

“But, dear old boy, did everybody who is 
jilted take to the woods, whgit a sylvan popula- 
tion we should have !** 

“1 am not influenced solety by the— the 
circumstance to which you, not obscurely, refer,** 
said Bob. ** Hairy, I am the victim of a 
noble discontent. I am an ambitious man. 
Possessed of talents above the average, but 
rendered infructuous through a certain difficulty 
of ascertaining in what direction they lie, I find 
myself condemned to an insignificance abhorrent 
to my soul. W ere 1 rich, old fellow, all would 
be well. My abilities would at once command 
the respect they deserve. But here again I fail. 
I have six hundred a year. Disgusting income ! 
Of all the peddling little prizes in fortunc*s 
wheel, six hundred a year is the most embar- 
rassing. I wish it were practicable to toss up 
witli the blind goddess wli ether it should be six 
thousand or nothing ! You*re for ever dodging 
about the tail of it, neither actually out of debt, 
nor plunging honestly into it. In embracing 
solitudo, I resign all the dreams of love and 
ambition. I owe nothing. My very tailor is 
paid. Disarmed, stingless, he melts into the 
common herd, and is forgotten. My frame 
will be covered by two gowns — my other needs, 
by thirty pounds a year. The residue of my 
property will accumulate, so as to form a fund 
which, after my decease, will be devoted to 
the outfit, biennially, of six hernuts, of disap- 
pointed views, but irreproachable character, 
lou will allow me to name you as one of the 
trustees ?’* 

I pressed my friend’s hand in token of ac- 
quiescence, and, shortly after, took my leave — 
not (to 8a;f truth) without a painful suspicion 
that the disappointment poor Lynn had expe- 
rienced had acted more unhealthily upon his 
mind than his friends wore aware. 

Engagements prevented my revisiting London 
for three weeks, I then found Lynn's rooms 
empty and dismantled. He had, 1 was informed, 
sold every individual article he possessed — save 
only the clothes he stood in and his favourite 
pipe— and departed, with the packiug-case, 
leaving no address whatever. It was manifest, 
therefore, that he had actually carried his 
sirfgular proieot into effect. 

This conclusion was shortly rendered certain, 
by my receiving a letter from the recluse him- 


self. Although I could distinguiah the post- 
mark of Sea railing, it seemed to have ipaae an 
extended tour in Devon, Cornwalli and the 
^illy Isles, and was at least six weeks old when 
it reached my hands. 

Bob — I beg his pardon, Fra Roberto— wrote 
in nie most enthusiastic terms of his new mode 
of life. His bower was a woodcutter's aban- 
doned hut, situated in an oaken glade, well 
sheltered from the colder breezes, yet within a 
few minutes* walk of points which commanded 
a noble stretch of sea, while, in other directions, 
a tolerably dense woodland district invited the 
recluse to those sylvan contemplations from 
which he expected to derive such sdace. 

The seclusion, he declared, was all he could 
possibly desire — the nearest hamlet being four 
miles distant, and, so far as he, Bob, knew, the 
nearest dwelling not within three. 

“Quantock/* continued the. solitary, “has 
been most kind, prohibiting his keepers, wood- 
men, &c., from approaching my haunt s, while he 
gives me ' carte blanche* to do w hat 1 please in 
the forest. I am, ip fact, * monarch of all I 
survey,* and have literally seen nothing but ‘the 
fowl and the brute,’ incluaing, in the latter term, 
a poaching vagabond whom, thinking him belated, 
1 welcomed to my cell. I had, it happened, 
nothing but my own frugal feast— a lettuce and 
some blackberries, with some excellent water 
— to set before him. With this ‘guiltless* fare 
he did not seem highly satisfied, an4 probably as 
an iiidenuiification, wdien he departed, took away 
my boots, and, what I feci severely, my stewpan. 
Irrespective of this little accident, I am as 
happy as possible. 1 have not a fear or a caro 
in the world, and the confidence that 1 shall 
never again see a human face, except yours, my 
friend, and, say, a couple more, completes my 
felicity. ‘ Come and witness it. — IIoberto. 
P.8. You will remember the directions I gave 
you as to the road. Once within the Quantock 
property, steer S.S.W. half W. Perhaps the 
enclosed plan of sheep-tracks may help you 
across the hills. But, for goodness* sake, no 
f/uifte. My ret reat must not he known.'* 

The enclosed “plan** resembled nothing so 
much as the skeleton of an umbrella with the 
ribs entangled. In the centre was a huge (dis- 
connected) blot, meant, I suppose, to represent 
the hermit's abode. 

Now, 1 had agreed to spend some weeks, 
that summer, yachting with a friend, and as 
Smijthe (he was very particular about his j) 
was rather addicted to dawdling about the 
coast, within easy reach of fresh butter and the 
Times, 1 expected that an opportunity might 
occur of attacking Sea Palling on its water- 
face. It did. 

On a lovely noon in August we ran into a 
small estuary, flanked by higher cliffs than 1 had 
thought existed in those parts, and dropped 
anchor off a little village. Its only visible in- 
habitant — an exceedingly infirm and ancient 
mariner— paddled promptly off in a canoe, and 
asked if we wanteci any nice fresh fish— heaving 
into view, as a temptation, what wo should have 
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I taken for a yonnger brother of tlie sea-serpent, 
i I bad not oar steward pronounced it to be a conger, 

I weighing at least ninety pounds ! 

I "Chaps like Ae,” the venerable aborigine 
Msured us, "was frequently took in the 

iiecliinng the wallowing monster, even at 
the reduced price of one-and-nine, mid leaving 
the^ ancient mariner to chat with the crew, 
Smiithe and I jumped into tlie dingy and 
sculled ashore. 

Arrivals by sea were evidently not common ; 
for several natives, who had been slumbering on 
a fragrant couch of compost, in which sea-drift 
and 'mussel-shells freely intermingled, arose, 
stretched themselves, and came down to meet, 
or rather stare at, us. ^ i 

Was this Sea Palling P’* | 

‘'No; Hwcre Falcombe.” i 

“Then where wan Sea Palling r” 

“ Four mile to the west’ard.” 

Was it difficult to find 
“ 'Pends on what we was a-looking for.** 
“Why, the town." # 

“ Tow^n ! Sea Palling ain't a town. There’s 
a pot-lms and a post-hus, but not mucli else. If 
the gents wished to go anywhere on squire's — 
Sir Quigley Quant ock's^land, one of them 
could show'the way," 

Remembering Bob’s caution, I was on my 
guard. I 

“ I— I am going to Sir Quigley's ; but as to 
a guide 

“Squire's in Hitterley," put in a native. 
If he wam’t, he’s never here. There ain’t no 
house, you know." 

f “I know — that is, I suppose so. The fact 
is, I wish to make a hasty sketch or two 
in the woods. The thicker woods. If one of 
you will put me in the path, that is all I re- 
quire." 

A hasty consultation ensued among the 
natives, in the course of which, if there be any 
significance in the rise and fall of a lialfpenny, 
1 was submitted to the arbitration of fortune, 
aft(jr which, bidding my friend a temporary 
farewell, I set forth \vith my guide. 

Avoiding, as I found we might, the village, 
we were quickly on the wild dwn, and follow- 
ing a track which seemed to point towards a 
well-wooded district, on the landward slope 
of the hills, about five miles off. This, my 
guide remarked, was all on the squire’s pro- 
perty. 

It was a wild quest, but, faithful to Bob's 
injunctions, I here dismissed my native, and 
proceeded alone. 

Scarcely a sign or sound of life interrupted 
my meditations as I strode along, until, feeling 
a little fatigued, I sat dqwn upon a large 
boulder, and consulted Bob's “plan." I might i 
as well have consulted the works of Confucius 
in the original manuscript ! One track, how- 
took my fancy, and, as it bore in the 
Bob had told me to “ steer," I followed 

^Oi}> and on—I was passing trees, and clumps 


of trees ; but as the woodland became denser 
my difficulties increased. Where, in this track- 
I less forest, was I to seek my hermit ? 

Not trackless ! I became suddenly conscious 
of wheel-marks, and the dint of horse-hoofs cross- 
ing hither and thither. Wood-wains ? No. 

The traces were too narrow, and too light, and 
the horses that drew these vehicles liad small 
and shapely feet. The recluse, then, has not 
been able to isolate himself so utterly as he had 
hoped. Perhaps he has retired to some still 
remoter spot in the heart of the sheltering 
wood, where not even the chance wayfarer— 
Hallo! 

A distant bugle: “Bright chanticleer Pro- 
claims the morn." Undoubtedly— but why here^ 
and nowl The air suddenly glided, with astonish- 
ing dexterity, mta“ Oh the roast beef of Old 
England," with the usual supplementary assur- 
ance, in a varied form, that the institution is 
peculiarly British— and, round an angle of the 
wood, came swinging, at ten miles an hour — 
can I believe my eyes? — a well-appointed, 
rather rakish-looking, four-horse 'bus! From 
certain streamers disposed about the horses, and i 
a little banner fluttering on the vehicle itself, it | 

had all the appearance of being on its way to a i 

fair— especially as the fourteen passengers on I 
the ouiside, not to mention the twelve within, 
seemed to be in the highest possible merri- 
ment. 

As the phenomenon swept past, I had time to i 
read, in large characters on the panel, “The ij 
Hekmtt. Twice a day. There and back : Half- 1 1 
a-crown— driver included." j | 

In pssing, several of the mirthful party had | j 
waftca affectionate greetings towards the solitary j | 
traveller ; but the driver, with a civil gesture, | j 
pointed backward with his whip. The move- I j 
ment was presently explained by the appearance j i 
of a second conveyance — this time a pair-horse i j 
stage-coacli, of the species now so nearly \ 
extinct. j 

Laden as it was, the coachman pulled up, and 
touched his hat. 

“'Ermit, sir? 'Ermit? Make room for one 
a side o' ! 

I shook my head. j 

“T’otlier's coming, sir," said the driver, ! 

“if you likes he better. He’ve got one | 

place." j 

He drove on. On the baric of the vehicle was 
its name “The Friae Tuck." (Ah, Bob I) 
“One Shilling." ! 

T'other one was not far off. Round the 
corner came, jolting and jingling, a rickety 
burlesque (ff that obsolete form of London calj, 
in wliicli the driver balanced' himself on a perch 
at the side, two passengers occupying the Dody. 

It was drawn by a broken-down hack, which 
enj braced the first opportunity , of stopping, as 
the driver, checking mm, pointed to the vacant 
scat. I shook ray head. The vehicle tottered 
forward. At its back there dangled a placard 
—its name, “The Tea Robeeto. Nine- 
pence." 

It was but lop clear. Lynn's haunt had been 
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discovered, and the sensitive recluse was being "'Come back, I hope, with me* You liaye had 
exhibited at hallVorown, one shilling, and nine- your fancy. Enough.*' 
pence each! Never," said the hermit. "'I am content, 

i could not approach my poor friend in such if they would only let me alone. Yestei^y 1 
company, hut, noting the direction taken by the came to the resolution to abandon my bell 
'bus, it struck me that, by making a dive through during the day, and conceal myself here. When 
the thicket, I might possibly anticipate their the? lind there is no chancy of seeing me, the 
arrival. Hardly had I entered, when a familiar "jolly dogs' inay hold their orgies elsewhere, 
voice pronounced my name. I started round. My door has but the latch, but I think they 
It was Bob himself ! nrill respect that. At six o’clock we may go 

He was ensconced in a sort of arbour made home." 
of bouglis, so closely interwoveu that I had Dear old Bob hadjudged too much by his own 
passed liim almost within arm's length without lieart, which, eccentric as be was, was that of a 
notice. ^ true gentleman. Whether in thoughtlessness, 

'Sli !" said Bob, with his finger on his lip ; or in mischief, the sanctity of his bower had been 
""Tve sold them splendidly. How lucky you ruddy violated. The jolly dogs had dined 

cut through here ! Sit down, Harry, my boy, there, and, to all appearance, passed a very 
and I’ll tell you all about it." jolly time ! Nothing, indeed, had been ab- 

Tlic hermit wore his summer robe — a by no stracted; on tlie contrary, the corks, bottles, 
means unbecoming garment. His hair and broken plates, &c., not to mention pie-crust, 
beard had grown to an inordinate length, and he bones, lobster-shells, &c. — ^bequeathed to the 
himself was so much thinner as to convince me nnclioritc — might have filled a small wheel- 
thai his root-aud-water diet had been no mere barrow. 

pretence. 1 was yet gazing On the relics, when I heard 

are safe «w,’' said Bob. ""Harry, you Bob utter an exclamation. He had clutched a 
were in the right ; 1 am " (with a melauclioly fragment of newspaper on which his eye had 
smile) “an anachronism. The world has recog- fallen. His face was pale and agitated* 
nised tl\at fact, and comes twice a day (besides “I — I had striven to forget her," he stam- 

pic-nics) to rornindmeof it. You remember the mered, “and here, even here, like a ghost, she 

poacher I spoke of? That villain betrayed me. haunts me still !" 

Witbiii a few days of his visit, 1 began to be The paragraph to which ho pointed an- 

coiiscious of the occasional vicinity of my kind, iiounced that Ladv Tattershore, who (readers 

Cigar-ends, sandwich-papers, a battered umbrella, \vould remember)^ bad become a widow' some i 

are not the ordinary prochicts of u %vildcrness. time before, during a residence at Cairo, would, j 

Distant human voices mingled inliarmoniously at the e.xpiration ot her mourning, bestow licr j 

with the sylvan sounds. At least, 1 am aware hand, and her tw'cnty-flve thousand a year, upon j 

of no British beast— man excepted — that is in the Marquis of Queerllsh. ‘ j 

the habit of insisting, in chorus, and for a con- “Tattershore was a brute, and Queerfish is a | 
siderable time together, that he is a ‘jolly dog.’ w'orse," groaned Bob, dropping the paper from 
It w'as plain that these inti'udcrs purposely his hand. 

haunted my locality. I believe they peeped at His passion had never been eradicated. He 
me through the boughs. Guessing this, 1 se- had, as it were, forcibly banished this woman’s 

eluded myself more. Then came messages, im- image from his mind ; but the circumstance so 

])roviscd, of course : ‘ Best compliments — could singularly brought to his notice caused it to 

the hermit oblige some ladies withthe'loan of a return with such force, that poor Bob, already 

rolliiig-piii ?’ ‘A jjarty of tourists, having w'orried and perplexed with the invasion of | 

forgotten the mustard, would the Era," &c. his solitude, could not regain his tranquil j 

&c. mood. I 

I thought Sir Quigley had expressly for- One thing was plain — that all hope of peace, j 
bidden sucfi intruders." in his present retreat, was at an end. 1 have i 

"" He had," said Bob. ""I therefore WTotc to not space to tell by what arguments 1 prevailed j 

him on the subject. Answer returned by agent upon Bob to accept the loan of a spare suit I ! 

— a Mr. Bobbery, or Bolberry. Poor Quig was hud fortunately brouglit in my knjtpsack, to cut ! 

lying dangci’ously ill at Milan. A retired so- his hair, to pack up his hermit atthe, and, aban- j 

licitor haa settled at Falcombc, and, wanting doning all ejs^ embark with me in the hospitable ! 

something to do, stirred up an old auarrel as to bark of my friend Smijthe ; nor how the latter 

right of way across Quautock'e wooas. By Jove, received him with the greatest kindness, and, 

sir, tliey carried it, and the first result w’as the conveying him to Dieppe, put him on the way 

establishment of the cavalcade you beheld, to his new destination — Switzerland. 

" working,’ as they call it, from I alcombe to a Prom the latter country Bob wrote once, in- j 
most romantic spot in the heart of the forest, forming me that he had pitched his tent, or j 
and, says the bill, " within a stone’s tlirow^ of the cabin, this time (us he hoped) abape the world, j 

celebrated Hermit’s Cave,' I was sorely tempted on a inoautain-side, above Martigay* In vain, 

to test the truth of this latter announce- A path had been fouud, outflanking and over- 

ment by practical experiment," concluded my topping the hermit, and a huge telescope, 

friend. mounted, like a gun, swept his position at all 

• ""What shall you do, now?" I asked, hours of the day." Bob went higher. A mem- 
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ber of; the Alpine Club assailed him by a new 
routei discovered a platfwjaso convenient, 
ihajyt atnail neat edffiee ilraa at once erected 
theiiC a»d the ®Btel do THermito became a 
fat'ourite exeutsion from Martigny. 

In despaijv poor Bob travelled into a secluded 
district of Westphalia, and here occurred the 
strange event that concludes this narrative. 

My frii^ Baroness d'Ubique, having 
kindly offered me the use, for some mouths, of a 
residence of hers, something between a farm- 
house and a castle, in Westphalia, I set forth to 
occupy it. It was haunted (hence, perhaps, 
the easy terms of my tenancy) ; but I ratner 
like ghosts, and the baroness knew it. 

Halting to sleep in a certain village, the 
name at once struck me as having been men- 
tioned by Lynn in his first letter from these 
parts. In the second, and last, he had given 
me no address whatever. 

Sending for the landlord, I asked him if 
British travellers often came this road. 

Not unfrequently, was the answer. (Poor 
Bob !) There were even English residents at no 
great distance. On one side there l^y a large pre- 
perty belonging to an English miladi. On the 
other, there was — or there might be, for he was 
said to be dead, or, at least, dying-— a British 
gentleman, mad, but harmless as a child, who 
wears—— 

** A gown P A beard 

I was in the saddle in five minutes, and, well 
guided, was, in thirty more, by Bob’s bedside. 
Not too soon. The dear old fellow, worn to a 
very shadow, lay, as it seemed, expecting his 
end. An old peasant woman, his sole attend- 
ant, crouched in a corner of the hut. 

Bob recognised me, but bis mind perpetually 
wandered, lie believed that he had been many 
years a recluse, and, identifying himself in his 
mental weakness wit.h Goldsmith’s Hermit, 
talked [constantly of his Angelina,” avowing 
his persuasion that she, who had been the star 
of his life, would once more visit him, if but 
to receive Ms last breath. 

In spite of poor Lynn’s debilitated condition 
there was something in his appearance that 
seemed to encourage hope. I must obtain 
medical advice, and that as promptly as possible. 
He had fallen into quiet slumber, and I galloped 
back to the inn. 

There was no good medical advice near fet 
hand ; but, said the landlord, the English miladi 
(who arrived at the castle last Mopday) always 
brought with her her own English doctor. 
Honbtless, //<? might come to his compatriot. 

" The imladi’s name ? Quick.” 

It was not to be said quickly. ‘^Trek — 
Thwack— Trek— Trak — Tattersh 


Tatterehore !” 

** well*pso~^ttershore !” 

I had no time for wonder at this strange 
fatality. I despatched m note to miladi, sup- 
pressing, of course, Bob’s name. It was 
answered by the doctor in person, a gentle, 
grey-haired Man, but with clear intelligent eyes, 
m which, occasionally, there sparkled a touch 
of humour. 

We became such friends, that, on our way 
hack from a visit to the hermit, I told him all 
Dr. Thurgood listened with attention, and fell 
into deep thought. 

am much in Lady Tattershore’s confi- 
dence,” he said. “ I know more of her feelings 
than — than I liave a right to tell. I may tell you 
this — she has been for years a changed woman. 
Her unhappy married life did that good for her. 
Gentle, miiet, loving, if ever she marries again 
— (how lucky she refused Lord Qucerfisli I) — 
happy will be the man ! There is but one way 
of dealing with this case of ours,” added the 
doctor, with a laughing gleam in his eye. As 
I’m a man and a doctor. I’ll try it ! Ask no 
questions, and express no surprise.” 

He wrung my liand and vanished. 

Next day a carnage drove up to the inu, 
and Lady Tatiershore, accompanied by the 
doctor, receiving me with a sweet, aud, I 
thought, grateful smile, invited me to go with 
them to tJio hermitage. Arrived there, Tliur- 
good begged me to sit by my friend until he 
should join me. Poor Lynn was very weak 
and wandering. 

“ I am dying, and she will not come. 

Oh, she will never — never coine !” 

That statement was instantly falsified. His 
next words were : My life ! My all in life !” 
Kneeling, weeping, the lady was there, clasping 
his wasted hand. 

Mr. Lynn did not die. He resides princi- 
pally at Florence, where, in his beautiful palace, 
adored by bis wife, wJiom be has a fancy for 
calling AngMina though her name is .tirace, 
he secs a good deal of the world he has abjured, 
and bears it remarkably well. 
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- CHAriER VU. SEIIHER A DISKEU OE UEKBS KOB 
A STALLBU OX. 

It was really a curious tiling as a study to 
! observe how profound a mistress of the art of 
! being disagreeable was our friend Miss Carring- 
j ton. To Her own friends who came to see her 
I she would complain (wlienever she could do so 
I before the unfortunate Gabriclle) of the incon- 
i veuicuoes wliicli she had to endure. Miss Car- 
rington’s friends in London were not numerous, 
but they made up for it in spitefulness. They 
I were perpetually trying to make her alter her 
Ians, and one lady especially, who was known 
y the name of Preedy, was always persuading 
I her dear friend to remove to a certain boarding- 

! house near at hand, where slie — Miss Precay 

I — had resided for upwards o{ a twelvemonth, 

j You’ve no idea/’ Miss Preedy would say, 

I “what good company we are. We’re never 
dull, our meals are fea^s in season with the 
i flowing bowl.” There seems reason to believe 
I lhai in saying these words Miss Preedy imagined 
iierself to be making use of a well-known quo- 
j tatioii. “ And then,” she w^ould continue, “ wx 

j are all well cotmecied, you know ; people wdth 

i wliom you would not be ashamed to be seen 

I talking. There’s General Scrope, who heads 

tlic table — a man whom anybody might be proud 
i to know. And such conversation — such flow 

I of anecdote as that man possesses. Then 

! there’s Lady Groves, charming person, hires her 

i brougliani almost every day, and keeps it stand- 

j iiig at the door a good iliree-aud-sixpcnny worth 

of the time, and giving quite a distinguished 
aspect to the house. Though as to carriages, | 
I there are times when you’ll see as many as three 
j or four before the door at once, and the horses 
I champing their bits make it all feel quite aristo- ; 
j cratic. Now come and live among us, Diana 
dear, and you’ll see how you’ll be understood 
and made much of, and I’m sure Mrs. Penmorc 
wouldn’t mind, would you, ma’am. You know 
you’d easily get another lodger.” 

To which Mrs. Penmore, turning very red, 
wxuld reply, “ That Miss Carrin^ou was a rela- 
tion, a cousin, indeed, of Mr. Pemnore’s, and 
that*if she saw any reason for changing her 
place of abode she would have no successor 


and then Mrs. Pemore would take an early 
opportunity of getting away out of the room,, 
ana would break her heart by herself in private. 

“ Seems rather proud, your relation,” Miss 
Preedy would remark. “ Ah, you may depend 
upon it you’d be better with us in Wimpole- 
i street, and so much more cheerful.” 

I Or another kind of temptation wxuld be held 
out by another of Miss Carrington’s friends, a 
I widow this time, and one not bred at bt. 

! James’s. 

“ Take a little ’ouse,” this lady would sug- 
gest, “that’s what I’d do, if I were you— a 
nice little ’ouse, with your own things about 
you, and your own servants, and your own J 
way. I’ve got a little ’ouse myself, and I find j 
it answer, and therefore it is that I recommend j 
you to get one too ; and here’s Mrs. Cantanker j 
here, I’m sure you agree with me, Jane, don’t I 
you 

“ Ah, mum,” would be the reply of the fwr- 
sontxge thus appealed to, “ and that you may be 
sure I do, and many and many’s the time that 
I’ve begged and implored iny mistress to have 
a place of her own, and not be at the mussy of 
anybody, be it who it may.” 

iJut Miss Carrington wxuld always reply, ] 
with the air of a martyr, “That it could not be ; | 

that Mr. Penmore” — she never alluded to Ga- 
brielle, who, however, in this case would not be ' 
present — “ that Mr. Penmore w'as her relation, | 
that his circumstiinces were somewhat embar- i 
rassed, and that she would not, on any account, 
witMraw her assistance, unless, imlecd, uny- 
lltirig should occur that might make it inevitable. 
That she was altogether comfortable, pr that 
her good Jane Cantanker was altogether com- 
fortable, slie could not, consistently with truth, 
assert, far from it. But she wfis aeicrmiiied to 
stick by her relative to the last, tliCugh if, 
indeed, circumstances should oecJnr rendering a 
separation unavoidable, then she wxuld cer- 
kamly think of what her friend Miss Preedy, or 
her friend the wddow lady” (as the case might 
be), “ had so kindly suggested.” 

Then at dinner-time, the period selected 
always for agreeable remarks, Miss Carrington 
would retail the substance of what had recently 
transpired, taking care to show plainly what an 
estimable character she was, mm how she was 
sacrificing her own comfort advantage to 
that of her relatives. And here the virtuous 
Cantanker would be brought into the conversa- 
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tion, •whenever her influence seeaiod likely ta 
asbist in backing her mistress up. This was 
one of the ibiiigs wlidh !|Pfllinlore fbuiid the 
mo^ydiflkiilt to eadroie Of su. His datesialifni 
for *ane Cantanker was something ferocious, 

I and Imrdly to be concealed. Ho said it took 
his appetite awny to sec her standing there 
behind her mistress’s chair watohing everythiag 
and Ustening to everything, with her mistress 
appealing to her contiuumly, and seeming to 
receive every word she said as if it fell from the 
lips of an oracle. 

“ Fve had a gentleman visitor to-day,” said 
Miss Carrington one day at dinner-time, and 
speaking with an infernal and aggravating 
spriji^itliness. “ Haven’t I, Cantanker P” 

“Yes, miss,” replied the lady, slowly andsen- 
tentiopdy, “ a terew gentleman.” 

It is impossible to say how it was done, but 
it is certain that Miss Cantanker managed to 
convey in these words tire impression that Gdhort 
was not a “ terew gentleman.” 

“ 1 thoufdit I heard a hca'vier footstep than 
usual on the staira,” remarked Gabrielle, who 
was always ready to talk on any subject that 
promised peacefully. 

” What bharp oars you have,” retorted Miss 
Carrington; and then with restored cheerfulness, 
"and a military gentleman, too — 'wasn’t he, 
Jane?” 

"Capting Sliaver, ’alf-pay,” replied Cantanker, 

I in the same solemn tone, “ and a terew gentle- 
I man ” 

' "He’s withdrawn fiom the service,” cou- 
] I tinned Miss Carrington, “ and h.is made quite 
(I a study of liealth and medicine, and that sort of 
I ! thing, and is really an authority. And he tells 
me that the aspect of my room is all wrong, 
and that I can never be well unless I am front- 
ing the smi.” 

I " I am afraid, as the house isn't ujion castors, 
' that we can’t turn it round lo the south, even 
to please Capt aia Shavei .” This was Die remark 
of Mr. Penmoic, who, if the tiulh must be 
owned, was disposed to be rather rude to his 
cousin at limes. But then was there not cause, 
and was not the presence of Cantanker enough 
in itself to justify a small amount of incivility? 
“There’s your bedroom has the morning sun 
upon it. You might make that your sitting- 
room, and use the other for a bedroom.” 

“ Ah, but Captain Shaver says that a sunny 
aspect for one’s bedroom is even n'oic impor- 
tant than for qpo’s sitting-room. Doesn’t he, 
Cantfinker P" 

‘^That was his remark, miss,” replied the 
domeslio. 

Gilbert, in confidence lo his plaic, expressed 
a wish that Captain Shaver might bo bome- 
thinged. Aloud he intimated that that made it 
very difficult, certainly. 

" If you please, miss,” remarked Cantanker, 
“ there waslikoways something which the gentle- 
man observed with regard to the position which 
should bo occupied by the bed of anjr one wlio 
was wishful to enjoy repose. Something about 
I the polt^—the ourtam-pole, ivas it P” 


[ConAuclod by 


Oh of oaurse there was, Cantajikcr, but 
it wasnT the curtain-pole, it was the North 
Tble, Gilberts Qapliini Shaver says that it is 
haposKsible to »e in apoS health UiJesa your 
lies along the line orihe polar eurreht;, running 
north and south. And then he got out a little 
compass, and I showed him, by means of the 
sofa, hew my bed was placed (for of course I 
was not going to admit him to my bedroom), 
and then he got himself in line •with the sofa, 
and he consulted his oompass> and then heoricci 
, out, taming quite pale as ho spoke, * WW, bless 
my heart, Miss Carrington, the article oT furni- 
ture ’ he was too delicate to call it a 

bed 

"A terew gentleman,” remarked Cantauktr, 
sotto voce. 

"‘The article of fumitpe under discussion,’ 
he said, ‘lies in a direct line cast and west. I 
wonder. Miss Carrington, that you arc alive.’ 
That’s what he said. His very words, weieii't 
they, Cantanker P” 

"Yes, miss, he said ho wondered you w.is 
alive.” 

“ Now, Gilbert, what’s ) o be done ?” a&ki d I 
the lady, as if she believed that nnotlif r night 
of it would kill her. 

“I should think that nothing was easier than 
to tarn the ‘ article of furnitaro,’ as your friend 
calls it, round at a right angle, but I must 
remind you that these are matters out of iny 
province.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Carrington, coldly. 

“ If you’ll explain what you want to me, 1 
will try to set it riglit,” said poor Gabriollc. i 

" But 1 do wish,” *he added, with pardonable ' 

irritability, “that you would apply to mo about ' 

such things, and niot to my husband.” I 

Madame Cantanker ’’made a note of these ' 
words, fixing her eyes on Gabrielle with a deadly 
venom. Meanwhile, Miss Carrington remarked i 
that " She really couldn’t stop 1 o consider every 
word, and to whom it ought to be addressed.” 

That night, when the young couple were ] 

alone, Gilbert cried out, in the bitterness of bis | 

spirit, " This cannot go on— that woman must i 

be got rid of.” 

But they were hai’dly alone, for Jane Can- 
lankcr was listening at the door. She heard a 1 1 
good deal that night. She heard Mis, Pemnoro | 
say, “Oh, Gilbert, she is so spiteful, and slie 
says such bitter things on purpose. She makes 
me feel so wicked, almost as if 1 could kill her j 
BometimoB,” and she lieard her burst out sobbing | 

and cTj’ing. These things Madame Cantanker 
heard, hut she did not hear— because she got j 
tired of wailing — how, half an hour afterwards. I 
Gabrielle said lo licr husband, "Oh, Gilbert, I 
didn’t mean that I really was angry with hi r, 
and I wouldn’t hurt a hair of head, and you 
know that, don’t you? It’s not mu^ lo bear, 
is it?” 

It was one of Miss Oarringlotfs pecuHarities 
that she was extreme ly vanaSle, and so different 
at different times, that, to use a familiar phrase, 

" there was no knowing where to have her.” 


Charles 
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She seemed of late to have tefceu a wonderful 
fancy for her coask, taking evei:/^ opportunity 

of showing her pi^dileotioua te tnA xeetiamii^: 
quite unauateeni by the ..niiiniwnt reWlfe v aw 
snubs with wimohi as we havb aeen, Gilbert wi« 
in the habit of receimg her tpimnk^ Eor he 
really dieliked the ktly with a foatyrcousin 
power, and probably her preaonoo was alruoat 
more distressing to "him tlian even to Gabrielle 
herself. 

It may have been that this i^dden regard that 
Miss Carrington began to manifest for her cousin 
was, to some extent, assumed and put on, in 
order to give annoyance, if possible, to Mrs, Pen- 
more, Miss CarnngiiOn was, as has been said, 
good looking, and she was aware of it. She hated 
Qaljiielle— 'though wliy, it would be difficult to 
gay— and if it had been possible to inflict a pang 
in that direction, she would undoubtedly have 
bc(?n only too glad. 

One day ahe produced a photograph of herself 
for which she had been sitting. It was a good , 
likeness, but what the ariist who took it had: 
gone through, who shall describe ? Of course ^ 
the man knew something of what he was about, 
and, in arranging her attitude, had to consider ^ 
tlic defects iuherent in the instrument, and to 
bear in mind that any part of the sitter which 
came nearer to his lens than another, must needs 
be exaggerated to twice its real size in the 
picture. ^This is why we all have to submit to 
be pinioned into all sorts of ungraceful positions 
when we sit for such likenesses. This is why 
we are fain to be so very unassuniiugin the pose 
of Qur legs, and to keep our elbows well back, 
lest our bands should assume gigantic propor- 
tions, and. ruin tlie natural reliuemeut of our as- 
pect. But Miss Ciindugton w’as not to be; 
easily drilled into submission- She had views of 
her own on the subject o( aUitude, She had a 
fine hand ; and determined to give promineppe 
to this elegant extremity, she insisted on so 
placing it, that it came out in the photograph 
about the size of the woodeu band which dangles 
still over the fronts of some of our metrapo- 
lilati glovers* shops. The photograph liad of 
course to bfe cancelled, and so had another, in | 
which the lady appeared vvith a pautoinimio head, j 
not to speak of another with a gigantic nose, I 
and yet anothe.r, where the skirts of tlie dress ; 
claimed a monopoly of space, so that the head | 
and body of Miss Carrington was only seen in i 
tile distance, and bore no proportion at oD to 
her lower extremities. In snort# it was a photo** 
graph of the lady’s feet, and very large feet they 
soemod,, too, which, to do her justice, was not 
the cose in reality.^ At last. Miss Cmington was 
obliged to submil to professional knowledge, 
and the: result was a very strikirig likeness of 
tlie lady in a somewhat constrainod and un- 
natural attitude. 

There, Gilbert,’* said Miss CaiTington, in a 
sentiment^ tone, and handing him one of the 
portraits*" ** There is something wMiA I hope 
yow will keep for old acqmuntance* sake." Siie 
was always trying to hint that there had been 
between them iuformer 


times, for which there was not the slightest 
foundation in fact, as indeed they i 

met half ; a dozen times till now. i ritilf 

gave a little start as tlmse wordni gpEp^ 
spoken, but on Gdbert himself they weril^ 
tireiy lost 

oh yes,** he said* ‘‘Dear me, w fia t a 
good likeness ; who did it ? ** . 

Miss Carrington replied that it was tlie work 
of a dreadful wretch named Grouper, in the 
Tottenham-court-roai 

“ Well, at any rate it*» a very good likeness, 
isn’t it, Gabrielle P” and he handed the work of 
ai-t across to lier, adding, in entire good faith, , 
“ and you’d better take care of it, as 1 should be 
sure to lose it.*^ 

Mrs. Penmore was jnst beginning to coti‘- 
roborato her husband’s opinion, when Miss Car- 
rington suddenly started up from her yilaoe, and 
exclaiming, “ \Vell, I think you miglit have pre- 
tended to care about it, at any rate,” went away 
to her room. 

She was closely followed by Jano Oantanker, 
who, however, turned a destructive glance iu 
the direction of poor Gabrielle as sue passed 
through the door. 

“ Is she mad ?** inquired Gilbert of his wife, 
when both the ladies had disappeared. 

“ You never cared for her ?” asked Gabrielle. 

Her husband burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ I should tliiiik not,” he said. Nor she for 
mo; why, l*vc only seen her two or three times 
in my life.” 

“It’s ve)j extraordinary, ” said Gabrielle. 

“ She’s been so odd lately, sometimes violent and 
excited almost, and sometimes quite heavy aud 
stupid, and refusing to come down stall's Or lot 
any one see her but her maid. 1 hope she is not 
going to be ill. She certainly gets more capri- 
cious every day.” 

CHAfTEE nih COENELIITS VAMH AT HOKE. 

Tjjehk were retained in the service of Mr, 
Cornelius Vainni, besides the youth wJio assisted 
in the herb snop, an old man aud his wife. 
These looked after the house, did what Avas ne- 
cessary in the way of cooking, and made the 
beds, functions which were performed by cither 
one of them iudiilerently — as the case might be. j 
Old Smaggsdale, or, as his master called him, 

“ Smagg,” could make a bed or cook a dinner 
at a pinch as well as his wife, and Avould some- 
times have to turn his hand to such mattera 
when his better-half was engaged in oleauitiff 
the house down from top to bottom, which aha 
invariably did whenever she felt disposed to be 
low iu her spirits. There was, however, 
function which old Smagg had entirely tw him- 
self, and with which Ids good lady was in iie:yvis» 
disposed to interfere. The observatory up-stairs 
was entirely under the ebarg:© of the iiusband, 
and he it was to whom the privilege of assisting 
the great philosopher in his experiments was 
alone accorded. 

The fact is, that Mrs* Smaggsdale, who, as 
her way of curing low. spirits amply testitf^ 
was a person of practical mind entirely dis- 
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believed in everything that went on in the It is vi4th evening titne that we have now to 
laboratory. Could any good ioom« of a room do. Tfee oveioing of the day on which Mr, 
that was never dusted ? CouW ■ any thing done Julius Ldthwaite canke to the oonolusion— 'ss 
in sudi an apartment piPosper F Could science stated in a previous ohapteis^ would go 
which required to be prosecuted under such and have an interview with the astrologer, 
conditions be worth twopence P She had been ** I was Just occupied with your affaSs/" said 
forbidden to enter that room. Once, many that jolly individual as Lethwaite entered his 
years agof imppUed by a sort of frenzy of clean- sanctum. lou have been a good deal in my 
liness, io attacks of which she was liable, she thoughts lately.” 

had, entered the room and carefully dusted ‘‘And I suppose you knew I was coming this 
everything she could lay her hands upon, and evening F” remm’ked the cynic, with something 
had felt a lightness of spirit afterwards of an of a sneer. v 

unparalleled kind, for she said to herself that now, “You smit a premonitory current in this 
for once, all the house w'as clean and sweet, direction, which reached me about five minutes 
Her hilarity, however, was not of long duration, since,” replied the philosopher, in perfect good 
The astrologer found out what had happened, faith, ‘‘isaid to myself, ‘lie'll be here pre- 
and denounced her with imprecations of so un- senlly.' ” 

known and incomprehensible a sort, as nearly “ miat an impostor you are, Vampif” 
frightened lier to death. He called upon all “ Ah, sir, you know^ better than that,” replied 
the most vicious of the planets to set them- Cornelius, not in the least disconcerted. “ But, 
selves against her. He handed her over to the as I was saying, Vve been occupying myself 
Great Bear to be hugged, to the Little Bear to wdth your affairs lately, and that made me, 
bo torn and lacci-atea. He brought tlic signs perhaps, particularly accessible to any influence 
of the zodiac to bear upon her. Scorpio and Leo of an atmospheric kind coming from you.” 
were let loose for her benefit. Tlie Crab was to “And may I ask why Fve oeen so fortunate j 
nip her w ith Iris claws, and Taurus was to impale as to occupy your attention lately ?” 
her on one of his horns. In short, such a com- “ Well, sir, to tell you the honest truth, your | 

biuatiou of liorrors w’crc to accumulate upon her affairs are not looking so well as I could wdsli, 

devoted head, that life itself would hardly be and that's w^hy I've been trying hard to pry 
worth the having on such terms. What was left into them a bit.” The phdosopher turned over 
to the wretched woman after this bu< to depre- a good many bits of paper with all sorts^f hiero- | 

ciatethescience which was so much against her? glyphics, and queer figures, and mystic words | 

And she did so with all her might, and even upon them, and scraiched his head with the i 

tried to make a sceptic of her husWid ns well, blunt end of a pair of compasses in much per«v j 

With regard to that good man, I am afraid plexity. “From the time when you first con- 
that it must be slated that he was of a weak fided to me the particulars from which I was able i 

disposition. He temporised. In the laboratory, to construct your horoscope,” continued the | 

and under the influence of his master, he was a astrologer, “ I've been able to put you up to ‘ 

profound believer. In the kitchen, and with more than one coming event, now, haven't I F” 
his wife’s sarcasms ringing in his ears, ho “ Well, you've made one or two good guesses, ' 

doubted. Smagg was a little, seedy, mouldy j certainly,”' replied the other, in a provoking ! 
old man, with a crestfallen carriage,. -a manner. 

shulEing gait. His apjpewiice-was “Ah, you may call them guesses, but I know i 

like his charagt^'' ana both w^cre evasive, in better than that, and so do you.” The philo- ■ 

cqnsequeijiqc./ no doubt, of this double part sopher w'^as used to his client’s sceptical way of | 

/ whicii he was always playing. To do him jus- j talking, it being Lethwaite's habit always to j 

4 ' lice, I believe that he^had not the least idea as act as if he believed in Vampi, but to talk as if 

i to the state of his own rriiud in connexion with he did not. The astrologer himself did not really I 

i his master's pursuits, and tliat he was for the much care ; he believed in himself, and that was j 

time perfectly sincere, whether in his belief or enough. . i 

in his doubt.*^ “ Guesses !” he continued. “ Ah, you little j 

j In pursuance of that system of having all know the cptainty of Science andz-thc extent of i 

! duties in common which prevailed throu^out her revelations. It is with us that tlie uii- 
the arrangements of this worthy couple, it certainty lies, and the difficulty. The truth is 
happened that Mrs. Smaggsdale was not unfre- all there,” he said, pointing to the starlit sky^ 

quently called upon, when there was a press of “if wo poor mortals could out read it. But we 

business, to serve behind the counter, where she gaze with dazzled eyes,^ and read with falter- 

was, indeed, extremely scsrviceable. Here, too, ing vision, and hence it is that we> are liable to 

her husband would occasionally officiate, and on mistakes. If I could venturc-^whioh I dare 
him would devolve the duty of communicating not — to trust my mental vision altwother, I 
with the head of the establishment when that could tell of things yet to come of wldSh we see 
rcmaikable character was too much engaged no hint even, in the events which are gcing on 
the stars to be able to attend to the shop, around us.” 

This seldom happened, however, except in the “And where do you see all tliese things?” 
evening, a season when the philosopher thought asked the disciple, tor such he appeared to he 
he iiad^ right to devote his time to liis favourite at the moment. 

pursuit^. “ There,” replied the adept, pointing again to 
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tlte heavens. *^Tbe nations have their horo^ 
scopes as tho indivWhals have* of yhotn i^he 
nations are hiade up. There are signs m the 
sky which those trho study long and reverently 
can read, warnings that threaten, combinations 
which, indicating the fusing together of bodies 
which may not peacefully amalgamate, must 
surely end in discord. These, and the like of 
these, we can see, though, as I have said, with 
dazzled eyes, and the meaning of these we can 
partly make out, but with hesitating and doubt- 
nil perception only.’* 

There was a pause liete of some duration, and 
Vampi occupied himself again with his cabalistic 
papers. 

And do you really believe in these things, 
Cornelius asked Lcthwaite, whose cynicism 
seemed for a time to have deserted him, *^or 
are you only making a pastime of things that 
sound too serious for play P** 

“ Pastime ! Play T* echoed Vampi. How 
can you even use such words. Why, my life is 
given up to the study of these things. This, 
far more than the trade which I am obliged to 
follow, is the real business of my existence. 
And my reward is great. Detached from the 
things of this world, alone iu this garret, with 
nothmg but the air between me and the heavenly 
bodies which it is my delight to watch, I have 
as little to do with the bustle and noise of this 


^cat town — am as utterly alone in it and as 
little affected by it, as a solitary in the desert. 
And so, Uh$ a solitary, I see strange visions 
here, and sometimes with the aid of this glo- 
rious invention,** and he laid his hand upon the 
telescope as he spoke with something of affec- 
tion, .seem to be on the point of making 
such- discoveries as cue day shall make my name 
immortal. Nay, my very sleep is less a sleep 
than a transition into another and more spi- 
ritual world, where I mingle with the shades of 
those whose written thoughts have been my 
guiding study in niy waking hours, the sliadcs 
of Aristotle, of Newton, and of Herschel, of 
Albertus, Magnus, and my namesake,* Cornelius 
Agrfcpa.** 

‘‘ And wbat do these tell you— what do they 
bid you do ?** asked Lcthwaite. 

They bid me go on, and by no means to be 
diaOouvaged. In a society entirely occupied 
with facts they bid mo deal with what the world 
calls fancies, and study still to bring to perfec- 
tion those neglected arts by which it is possible 
to forctel the future, to warn men of coming 
misfortunes, or congraiulato them on the ap- 
proach of a pi'pspcrity of which they can as yet 
knoi^ nothing.** 

And it is a prediction belonging to the first 
of those seotians which affects me just now ?** 
asked liothwaite. 

is so,** replied the adept. There is 
some risk to he apprehended in your case. 
There are adverse influences at work, and which 
will be at work for some little time to come, by 
which your undertakings will run tlie risk of 
being fatally opposed. You were born under 
^tar^^and there are some even more powerful 


than he whose machinations are just now much 
to be dreaded. Therefore, I say, be warjr:*^ 
*^Thcn what would you advise, Oonudiws f* 
would advise you to practise tlib gr^test 
caution,** replied the sage. I would advise 
you for some time to come to engage in no 
enterprise or transaction of unusual importance, 
and to regard every proposal that may be made 
to you with the greatest suspicion ; to walk, in 
fact, with an especial caution, and as one docs 
who knows himself to be surrounded with pit- 
fals. I suppose,** he continued, after a pause, 
"that you have no reason yourself, and from 
anything you know, to apprehend any risk P** 

" Of what kind P Do you mean of a personal 
kind P** asked Lethwaite. 

" No, ns far as I have been able to make out, 
it is not a personal risk that you have to appre- 
hend. There is no single indication of anything 
of the sort.** 

Julius Lethwaite turned over what the astro- 
loger had said in his mind for some time. It 
had made more impression upon him than he 
could account for. He generally played with 
life as if it were some instrument ot music, and 
that with so light a touch that the full sound 
was never got out of the deeper and more 
solemn ohoras. He was not muon used to being 
in earnest. Trouble and ho had had but little 
to say to each other. 

Suddenly he thought of that visit from old 
Goodrich. He remembered that the old man 
had seemed to be very much in earnest, and 
that he appeared to speak as if there was some 
special rislc at hand. He had hinted that his 
mastcr*s partner, Mr. Gamlin, had been specu- 
lating in an injudicious manner, and that con- 
sidering the state of things in America — the 
reader is reminded that wx are speaking of a 
time when tlic American war was impenaing — 
that considering wliat thoughtful men were say- 
ing in the City, Mr. Gamlin wtis much too fond 
of dealings with the then United States of 
America. These were disturbing thoughts, or 
rather they would have proved so to any one 
who had harboured them. But they wore un- 
welcome guests in the mind of Julius Letli- 
waite. Ilis motto was " Sans souci/* and in a 
very few minutes after these unpleasant re- 
flections had passed before him, he had managed 
to become his old self again, and was ready for 
all sorts of unprofitable speculations about the 
corruptness of hnmanity, or indeed anything 
else tnat did not concern his prospects. ^ 

He had got rid of every uneasy feeling, fmd 
was preparing to probe the astrologer 
more questions, when he was interrupted by an 
undecided sort of tap at the door* 

"Come in,** shouted the philosopher, who 
recognised the sound, " Come in, Smagg,** 

The little man obeyed, and closing the door 
after him as he entered, shuffled up close to his 
master’s ciiair, and mode the following announce- 
ment ; 

" Here’s the lady, master/* 

"And does she decline to do business with 
you ?*’ 
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1 was <Aliig«d togiw «ji going toih® offioe, l^t 
illy «ons(»eaoe sfaottM ^rent nHrfromnmurii^; 
tljB profits irf tlie ajttwfti." 

“ Sou -wMl Ksmit we to renwtlS; Mr. I>eth- 
waite," put in .lie ebborate 3^^ 
the days of special pleading you woBld bare 
attained to 4be greatest < distinotb% l»d ypw 
career led you into the itrtrieate wwsra belong- 
ing to that defanotinstitotion." 

'‘By-the-by," broke in the impetuous Craft, 
addressing his host, “ if you^ire got such a strong 
foding for clever rogues—*—” 

" l' have,” interrupted the cynic. ' 

“ Well, then, you’ll be interested in a case 
which is beginning to make no end of a sensation 
in West-end circles, and which I believe is look- 
• ing my way for the defence.” 

“ Ah,” ejaculated Lethwaite, becoming into- 1 
rested at once as to thought of his Mend. “ Let’s 
hear about it.?’ 

Poor Gilbert pricked up bis ears also. Was 
there a chance P 

“I’m disposed to imagine,” remarked the 
smiling Phipps, “ that I have likewise heard 
something of the case to which you refer. Is it 
not that of Godfnqr de St. Aubyn, as he calls 
himself?" 

“ The same,” replied Craft, “ and a precious 
deep customer, I cau tell yon, as you shall hear. 
Well, he’s another of the gentlemen who ‘ can’t 
stand the routine of ordinary business’ that you 
were spedcing of just now, Mr. Lethwaite. He 
came over to this country with some ^d intro- 
ductions, which are now thought to Itavc been 
forged, and having vei'y insinuating manners, antt 
a pleasant way with him, he gets on by degrees in 
English society, and in time gets to have a lot 
of acqunintaaoes among all sorts of smart people, 
and more especially among such as lie had 
reasrm to know wwewoll represented at their 
bankers. All this, no doubt, took time, and he j 
had to live as well as he could upon a little mmiey 
which he had, the result probably of some 
swindling transaotiou, and upon the credit 
which the tradespeople, seeing him always 
among rick people, were ready to give him. 
Besides, he bad the intentirm of making a'fortune 
at one stroke, and he looked forward to that. 

“Well, gentlenren, being a good-lookin^ 
fclloar, wiBi plenty of impuTOuee, imd the gift 
of the gab va-y sti'ongly developed, and, more- 
over, having n ine votoe for eiogiug, he really 
made A gi'eat many Meads, and got to be much 
likedi eo'that vdtmi he announced one fine day 
that ha bad received letteirs raquiring his return 
to hawsdiatelv, everybody who know 

him pras'jndespmr, ana his parting request, that 
his Ehid frIfiiMS would fovour him with tlmir 
photographs, was .pifompBy .complied with. 

“EutHiat wa^not enougli for this.afi'ectiouate 
gentleiMWB,’’ Mr, Craft went on. “ As soon as he 
had got tbephoiogKiipbs he discovezied that there 
wimid^aoniething wtmtuw, and that ho should 
never know a moment’s happiness nniess the 
autograidi bf «noh of % originals wmi written 
uadanaith hie or hmr ^rtrait. So he invites 
BMKn uI^ ovmI he would get of them, to eome on 

A eertaia day to take lunclieoa with as a 

soj^ bf farewell meeting, whcfi 

their autographs. " Now, four of his 
were men of great wealth, aud this Godurej^ de 

St. Aubyn had made it his huBiiiess to find: but | 
where they bankod in the course of some of file j 

familiar oonversations in which he*d been eu- i 

gaffed with them before this time ; then he -d 
got his ittfommtion ail readjr, and by the day of ! 
tlic luncheon liad made all his nrej^arutions. j ; 

Andnow, dear ladies ana gentlemen/ he'^l' 
said, as soon as the meal wosover, * 1 will speak ! i 
of that which is next my heart, axid I will i 
ask you to give me tliose precious autographs ! 
which will make my portraits so much more j 
precious, and on which 1 sliall gaze with delight 
when I am far far away/ And with iBat 
he leads the way to a table in rather a dai'k ; 

comer of the room, where were pens and ink | 

all ready, and a book of photographs lying wait- ; 

ing for their signatures. A beautifully neat book i 

it was too, and under each of the likenesses there : ; 
was a lit tie piece of the pasteboard cut away, 
and a different kind of paper appeai-ed uxidcr- j 
xieath ready for the name tluit was to be written , 
there. St. Aubyn explained that it had been 
necessary to prepare the book in this way, as 
the pasteboard on which the photographs were i 
stuck was absorbent, like blotting-paper. He 
convinced them of this by making a mark at i 

the side of the leaf, and showing them how the [ 

ink would run out of all form. 

‘^Wcll, they all signed their names in the j 
little openings left for ihcm, and then away they ! 
went, wishing the young man good-bye, and jl 
hoping they would soon see him again, and all the | i 
rest of it. Directly their backs were turned, j; 
up jumps mossu, and gets to work at his photo- i i 
graph book.” 

"Ah, I see,” cried Gilbert, quickly. ”He 
had let in slips of paper at the back, arid having 
got the signature oi each of these capitalists 
exactly in its right place, he had noiliiug to do ‘ 
but to draw out the papers and turn them into 
cheques.” 

**Wbat an ingenious fellow to be sui'C/^ j 
remarked Lethwaite. | 

He sat up all night at work,” continued the i 
attorney. “ By means of the signature at the j 

foot of each slip of paper, and with the help of j 

certain notes and letters which he had contrived j 
at different times to get from his friends, he was ; 
able to forge ebequos to various large amounts | 
—£1000, or £500, or any sum that seemed to 
him a safe one, till ho had made up a jgross | 
amount of not less than £5000. Then, as soon • 
as the banks were open in the morning, there j 
he was at the counter, receiving packets of ; 
notes and shovclsful of gold with the oaimest 
air imaginable. 

‘‘What an extraordinary rtJmarked 

Lethwcml e again 

“ Yes, but the ‘ extraordinmry folkw’ made a 
mistake at last. There was o^e akiiatae which 
he had obtained from a very rich gentleman, 
with whom im had had no previous correspon- | 
dcnce of any kind, who had a very short name, j 

i 
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^hich of course I caii*t mexitmiL but I miiy W 
that tlicre w6pe ho moro leltort bis ftS^aturo 
than thci^ ^crould ^ Imve , been in that hf Paul 
Pry; so »atuTal}jf‘oih* vttj much 

puzsled^ and found It to form the 

t heory of a handwriting with so little founda- 
tion to go upon. He succeeded, however, tole- 
rably ip hia own satisfactm more so, indeed, 
than to tbit of the cashier to whom be handed 
it for |)ayment. This gentleman bestowed one 
searching glance upon the draft and another 
upon the mdividual who presented it. This 
laBt was conscious that his severest test bad 
now come, and may, perhaps, have worn some- 
thing of an evasive air. 

"Have the kindness to take a seat for One 
moment," said the cashier, very politely, and 
retiring with the clieque in his hand towards a 
door leading to one of the inner offices. As he 
^ot to the door, however, he paused for an 
instant, doubting whether he wouldu"t pay the 
dmft at once, and not bother the partners about 
it, when, looking back to where he had left our 
gentleman, he sees him very quietly sneaking 
out of the office. That was enough ; off goes 
the cashier in pursuit, calls to the policeman 
wlio was always at the door, gives St. Aubyn 
in charge, and therc"s an end of it/" 

**But what was it that had^ aroused the 
suspicious of the cashier?"* inquired Mr, 
Phif^s. 

"‘Well, he doubted about the handwriting. 
Tlic look of the cheque was very different from 
any he had previously seen coming from the 
same ouarter, and the sum demanded was so 
large t nat he thought it best not to act upon 
his own responsibility.’* 

Suspicious beast !’* muttered the cynic ; 
"" not half so clever as the other chap/* 

And YOU have to get up this man’s defence ?** 
inquired Penmore, with considerable eagerness, 
Ym, sir/* replied the attorney, a little 
coldly, ""it*s coming my way.** 

“ jfow FJl tell you what, Craft,’* said Loth- 
waite, sitting up in his chair, and thoroughly in 
earnest, “you must give our friend Penmore 
here a chance as junior,** 

“Ah, sir,’* returned the other, quite a diffe- 
rent man now from the genial story-teller of a 
few minutes since, “I couldn’t do it.** 

“ Well, but why couldn’t you do it ?*’ 

"" Why, to begin with, Mr. Lethwaite, you 
see the case is, between friends, not a good one, 
and every one engaged by me wmi be a person 
of tried ability and considerable experience/* 
How is a man to get experience/* pleaded 
Gilbei t, taking up his own cause, “ unless some- 
body will i,mst him to begin with ?** 

“Yes, iliat’s very true, sir,’* replied the other, 
“ but this is not the sort of case to begin with. 
The slightest oversight, the least omission to 
push an advantage, w^ould be fatal/* 

Ticklish defence, I should say^ Very ticklish/* 
wheessed Jeffrey the silent. 

“ Well, I think this is an nnfriendly act on 
part, Craft/* said Lethwaite, speaking 
quite in earnest. 


“ Kow, jm be h^d upon me, Mr. Letli- 
waite," repiliea the attbmey. "" Tve got my 
clients to eatiafy, remfinbct, in the choice of 
the barristers who are to represent their interests, 

and they like wdl-lcnown names/* 

I “ Don’t press it, Lethwait«>/* said Gilbert, 
rather drearily. ""Mr. Ciraft would xathcr not 
try the experiment, evid^tly.*? 

""Yes. but I do press it, and I think it*s very 
unfriendly/* 

"" Well, then, look here, Mr, Lethw Mr. 
Craft broke out, desperately; ""if you must 
know, there’s another reason/* 

“And what’s that?** ^ ? 

The attorney hesitated a little, ^and tlien he 
blurted it out all the moi‘o roughly that he was 
siiy of what he bad to say. 

“Why, Hie fact is, sir, that your friend speaks 
with a foreign accent, as you must ^ve obseiWed, 
mid that would go very much against him in an 
Enijlish court or justice/* 
iew things could have been more awkward 
than an announcement such as this. It was 
awkwardly said too, and an unpleasant silence 
followed the attorney’s speech. As for Penmore 
himself, he had been prepared for it ; it was not 
the first allusion that had been made to that 
' disaster, which was the result of his bringing-up. 
His friend Lethwaite felt it almost worse than 
Gilbert did. He was a great partisan. 

“ I never heard such nonsense in my life/* he 
said. "" Mr. Penmore is an Englishman by birth, 
has an English name, and speaks the language 
as well as I do. The whole question is about 
& trifling accent, a matter of pronuneiation, 

! which will improve every day. l^ darc say he 
knows the grammar of the language better than 
you do, Mr. Craft, and I’m 'sure he knows it 
better than 1 do/* 

""Very likely,” retorted Craft, ""but that’s not 
the question. The grammar ain’t much, as we 
see every day in letters to the newspapers, and 
in Queen’s speephes, and the like. Juries don’t 
mind a few faults in grammar, but a foreign 
accent w'ould set them against a man, and against 
his argument, directly.” 

"" Nonsense/* retorted the partisan. "" What 
do you say, Mr. Phipps ?** 

“ I am afraid/* replied that polite gentleman, 
that it will bo indispensably necessary for me 
to give it against you. In England there k a 
most powei'fttl conviction in the public mind 
that foreigners are, as a race — shall T say bam- 
boozlers? I really am unable to think ol a 
better word at the moment-— bamboozlers. And 
if they were to hear your friend speaking with 
a foreign accent, they would not pause to con- 
sider ^Yhetller lie might or mignt not bo of 
English extraction ana birth, but wwld^^say at 
once, ‘ Now wc me going to be b^cmbpoaled.* ” 
“The fact is, again/’ continued Mr. Craft, 
*" that a court of justice is a very qncer concern. 
Once now, for instance, give them a olianoe of 
laughing 

“ Of laughing P” erifi Lethwaite* « 

"" Of laughing ?” echoed GUbart, 

"‘Ics, gentkiaeu, Tm obliged to aaj it / They 


where tire you 

Mr. JeSroy was understood to .wheese forth 
the a^uouuc^ipfiejit that ** they’d laugh if you to 
much as held vLp one of your flngerAo thena.** 

*^Now ill tell you whuV* said Mr. Crtift, as 
he filled hiniself a fresh glass of hraudy-aiid- 
water, and kindled a fresh cigar. ** Suppose, 
in order that we may form a candid opinion, and 
a fair one, that your friend Mr. Penmore was 
to give lis a specimen of his speaking. We’ve 
only heard him in the course of conversation, 
you know, as yet, and if he was to make a 
regular set speech, it might be different. Here, 
youVe got a lot of law-books here, Mr. Letli- 
waifce— not tliat you make much use of them, 

I suspect — and there arc speeches of Lord 
Brougham’s* and Lord CampbeU’s, and lots of 
other law swells. Suppose, now, that Mr. Pen- 
more was to take one of these and recite it to us ; 
or maybe he has something of the sort by heart, 
something he may have learnt to build his style 
upon; let him give us a speech of that sort, and 
we might, pernaps, form a more favourable 
judgment.” 

Oh, you can’t expect a man to do a thing 
of the sprt in cold blood,” said Lethwaite, with 
rather an anxious look towards his friend not- 
withstanding. 

Gilbert w^as silent. Such a proceeding at 
that suggested by Mr. Craft was peculiarly re- 
pugnant to him- To attempt such a thing in 
cold blood, as his friend had said, was terrible, 
llow could he do himself justice? Was it not 
sure to be a failure? But tlien he thought of j 
Gabriollo, of the oomforts she stood in need of, j 
of the privations she had to put up with- He 
thought of his own ambition to excel in the 
law, and of all he had already sacrificed to 
desire. And then he detenninod that he would 
endure yet this annoyance also, and do the 
thing that was required of him. 

He turned over the leaves of one of his friend’s 
books, containing various reports of trials, till 
he came to one containing a speech of Lord 
Stowers, which it happened that he knew to a 
great extent by heart. And iu this, after paus- 
ing a little while, as a bather delays before de- 
scending into the cold water, he fairly embarked, 
while tub altornoys, prejiared to criticise, were 
encamped over against him in formidable array. 

The epccch was one of those in which great 
eloquenob and the soundest logic and the most 
astute ttasoning were combined together. Iu 
short, it was a inodel of what such an address 
ougW to be, md, truth to say, it was really done 
justice to by Gilbert Pemhore, in spite of his 
accentw A more enlightened set of judges than 
our three solicitors must have perceived this, 
but to them the peculiar pronunciation of some 
of the words was the only thing worthy of 
note, and even when the address, as it advanced 
increased in strength of language and eloquence, 
when men of a less matter-ot-fact sort would 
hate been earned away by the earnestness and 
inteliigeabe with which the speaker made his 
points-i^vea then it was of the acceut withj 


wtach the words were uttered that the 
thought, far more than of the meaning- ^ 
those words conveyed, and the pow^ with 
which that meaning was enforced. 

It may have been that Gilbert felt the critical 
attitude of his audience, and saw that he had to, 
fight against a hopeless amount of prejudice, 
iw a time he contended against this feeling, 
and indeed throughout he never gave in to it, 
but it annoyed him, and made him nervous 
nevertheless, and that caused him to make one 
or two mistakes, at every one of which he could 
see his auditors exchange glances, manifesting 
at the same time a strong desire to laugh, pro- 
bably only kept iu clieck by the imperturbable 
gravity of their host, who saw that his friend 
was beginning to get into difficulties, and did all 
he coula to give him nerve and courage. 

Gilbert went through to the end, snstained by 
the determination with which he had started, 
but he felt that he had not succeeded iu wimiing 
the favourable opinion of his auditors, and when 
he had got to the end of the speech, he said so 
in so many words. 

Now, look you here, Mr, Pemnore,” said 
Craft. You take the advice of a man who’s 
been engaged in the practice of the law for 
sometliing like twenty years, and you turn your 
attention to some other branch of the profession 
than that which you’re now aiming at. As a 
conveyancer or a chamber counsel there’s a vast 
deal of money to be made; your law studies 
would not be thrown away, and any defects of 
speech, such as we’ve been talking about, would 
not be of so much consequence. But as to your 
going into court iu the capacity of advocate, as' 
you seem bent on doing, take my word for it, it 
won’t act, and the sooner yon give up the idea 
the better for yon.” 

And % that your opinion, Mr. Pliipps ?” 
asked Gilbert. 

" Well, sir, I am constrained to admit that it 
is,” replied that gentleman. 

“And yours, sir,” continued the young bar- 
rister, addressing Mr, Jeffrey. 

Mr. Jeffrey wheezed assent- 

“ Well then, gentlemen,” said Gilbert, nothin^" 
daunted, ” I have only to say that I’m very much 
obliged to you for your advice, and for the 
patience with wliich you have heard me, and for 
the restraint you have put upon yourselves when 
you have felt "inclined to laugh at me ; but as tor 
my giving up the object which I liave kept 
before me for so many years— as to my pursuing 
some other branch of the profession than that to 
which 1 am at present devoted— nothing shall 
induce me to think of so acting till I have had 
the opportunity, once at any rate, of pleadiag 
in open court, and bringing this question whum 
you have settled so quickly against me among 
yourselves, to the test of what may, to some 
extent, be called public opinion.” 

“ Bravo !” cried Mr. Lelhwaitc- ** Well said. 
You shall prove them all wrong yet.” 

"Very good, gentlemen— very good,” re- 
torted Graft, with a grin. ” AU I can say isj 
that — we shall see.” 
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, I^ea> gesilementv ts^ jG^i^lMdL st!idu%, 
» -lire siaU see.. Am Jn^ iibie i|ix)« cit ti^ not 
beferoff.’* ’ ■■ '',' '■ ', 

But, foraU ^ lSinre iiii!#44j,i,il3tft | 
went 


^ WORLD AKIN. 

,,„ THSaBfiife'a ipreneb word, "solidarity,” wbich, 
on iseeonut OT meaning and its nsefulness, 
n^^. be naturaUsed into Eoglisb without rais> 
iiig intteh objection or opposition. It indicates 
tbn eonnexxon, the oneness, the intimate union, 
the non-isolation implied by one member of 
society bein^ bound for, and affected by, tbe 
welfare of the whole. The fact tliat all mankind 
are akin and are mthing but an innumerable 
brotherhood inhabiting one vast many-roorned 
tenement, has become apparent from recent 
discussions respecting the cholera, of which M. i 
■Victor Borie hasgiTen a summary iu the Sihcle. 


For the last thirty years, people have been 
asking, "What is cbolm ? hence comes it ? 
How can its return be prerented ? What is the 
best defence against its attacks ? When ocoor- 
rina how can tliey be cured P 

We may fairly pass with slight consideration 
any hypothetacal, dreamy, or siqierstitioua no- 
tions respecting its final causes; We cannot 
believe it to. be the hand of Providence punish- 
ing us tor our evil deeds. Because Providence 
is just ; and so many honest folk have died of 
the cholera, and so many rogues have escaped 
or survived ity that tktit pious supposition must 
be discarded. Nor can we believe tlie cholera 
to be a natural means of keeping down a super- 
abundant population. Men have been foolish 
enough to say, “Wc waul a good war; we 
shall soon not know where to stow otrselres ; 
Europe is too thickly inhabited.” But there is 
NO good war. War is one of the most sense- 
less acts which our infant humanity commits. 
Moreover, there ve not too many i^abitants, 
neither in the United Kingdom, nor in Prance, 
nor in Europe, nor elsewhere. We cultivate 
only one-tenth part of the habitable globe, and 
we set-to to cut each other’s throats instead of 
cu^ivating the remainder. Truly, mankind is 
an intelligent race ! 

It is poverty, and the weakness which it en- 
gpndecB j It is debauchery and selfishness, which 
undertake ^la task of limiting the population. 
Thmre is no need for either war or the cholera 
torgive thdm a helping Itand. War is quite a 
tUiiw of human invention ; and “ the God of 
Battles,” if no-t a scrap of heathen mythology, 
is certainly an abominaole and absurd piece of 
blasphemy. It is now held that the cholera is 
mi evil due to the same initiation; that the 
cholera, like the pl<^e, is the oousequence of 
human and folly ; that, although we 

<!K9^tjMH||||*ay what tbs chol^a is, at least 
tte k|||||B^^Re it comes. And, when -once 
w-&j|te^P|mse, can we not avert its conse- 
tWB WMP ai;' Pte effectual suppression of that 


from, the delta of the 

throwe itself into' the^Bsy oLil^ugidithrough 

seventeen pnnioipal 

of smidfor secondary ehasttdsi^^^^ sus- 

pended in the sti^am 

tated by nuxture with the salt waters of the 
ocean, forms along the. ocmst shifting , ba^ 
banks and pestikntial mnrfebel. The 
of . those distnets is veiy dense. The Sadoos 
do not bury their dead ; Ihoy oaBgd#thitHin>-on a 
bed of leaves, to the stream of the Gauses, who 
is commissioned to coaduot them to " the celes- 
tial domaina.” Wretches at the point of death 
are sent a^ft in similat style,, in order that m 
time may be lost. 

The bodies are cast ashore at the mouth of 
the river, in ilie midst of vegetaMe rubbraih’ of 
every kind, and the remains of anlMs hea^ 
together by the carnivores who abound in .that 
country. The mud of the river, acting like namt 
or plaster, partiaUv preserves the corpses or men 
and animals from the dissolving influencos of the 
water, and converts them into a smrt of glutinous 
organic soap. Then comes the dry season, says 
Dr. Selim Ernest Mauni^ in the interestiug 
essay which he Jms published at Ma^peilles, 
Propbylaxie du Cholera. The marshes, exposed 
to tbe heat of a tropical sun, soon yieM to 
evaporation all the water at their surliace. But 
the heat mcessantly draws upon the mmstuse ; 
the mud is Imd bare, and in turn gives up all the 
liquid which it has to yicldv It then splits and 
cracks in all diveotious, and the earth pours forth 
mephitical clffavia, of -whose ofiensiveness those 
who have smelt the cadavevmis odours issiung 
from a vault can form but a faint idea. 

Is it a fact that the yellow fever is attributotl 
to the miasms produced by the marshes of the 
Antilles ? Is it a fact that Parisot has demon- 
strated that the plague is caused by the (^uvla 
exhaled from the Egyjitiaii cemeterie* when 
sodden and soaked by tee waters of the Nile? 
Why, then, should not Dr. Manrin and hia 
colleagues be right iu declaring that the delta 
of the Ganges contains the fo«ataia-hcad of 
cholcrio invasions? Cholera exists in perma- 
nence throughout all Bengal, but in the endemic 
state. At certain epoclm, whether in conse- 
qnenee of a disease amon^ipit cattle; or in coase- 
quence of the excessive heats, it beeolnes 
epidemie. The river is laden with masses of 
corpses on the way to their lioaveoly' abode, as 
the idiotic natives stupidiy beliSvi^ aWtbedkta 
agmn reaches its maximum of jnfection. 

Then the poisonous eifiavia earned awaf by 
the grand atmospheric ourrenl-s; whose e*iste«Be 
is proved by th» marvellous ittvestigatiohs: of 
Commandant Maury and Lieuteniut ^uMcii;e«d 
which travel from the equator to' llie poiftiamd 
from the pole to the equator— -are spoeod over 
tbe greater portion of %lm earWt jMwfa^^ 
Maury speaks, and tM withoot: exsggs^ 
of tallying the air, >nd putting lab^ on the 
wind, to " tell whence it cometh ^ad -whsthen it 
goeth i” by means of -chclera; the breseeeiidlieh 
reach us freun the di^ of the Ganges ete 
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labelled 'Bp^v^ 1%^ WJi followe4^bj;, 
tlie M fe/ilie cttrirea^^^ Pte 

mtire^i^ .^f ilj^^Uon tower^ 

is- a ttortJi-weB^erlj; direction, 
]ffei}M we see cholera sooce8BtT!^.atte^^n^ 
Arabia, Persia, Turkey, and tfte'ifcassiati 

BmpOT. The atmospheric current, towwds the 
ok^ bf Itti oottrse, experiences a check which 
lasw tsm* or three nnontha.' A deviation then 
takM jdaees towards the weet, namely, in the 
dieeotioA of' Bmimark, Prussia, and Great 
Ihatain. Pw Ihe atmomherio column returns 
towMdi. the and Prance, Spain, Tunis, 

and Akeria, are Attacked by the disease. Bver 
since 1817 the cholera has Inrariahly followed 
thm. route, 

Pe (^oUea, thus pouncing down upon its 
victims from the upper regions of the atmo- 
apheeu^ expkuns sporadic or dispersed cases 
which :t^eae. here and there without apparent 
reason, quite uncomiected with other cases, and 

IpoaUties reputed healthy. An unseen whirl- 
wuuih a restricted boiling up and down of the 
atmqs{^ece, a hob dciiled in a stratum of air by 
sttdiden heats or el^kical action, may allow 
the descent of suffi<^t mephitic atoms to in- 
trpdmm cholera, where it is, least expected. Tliis 
ekennsstanoe. alone suffices to demoustrate the 
folly of, running away. The fugitive is just as 
lik^yfo exchange tlm frying-pan for the hre, or 
to quit security for danger, as to escape ctTecr 
tuafly from an evil which is only apprehended. 

"VI ith reference to this, a sensible letter in the 
Times urges that the most power ful predispos- 
ing occasion, if not cause, of an attack during 
the epidemic, is fear. It seems, to depress the 
whole physi^ system, and to place it at the 
mercy of the dominant plague. It does not 
create the disease, but it lays the sufferer open 
to the entrance and action of its poison, Ils 
earliest victims are the tevror-skicken. We are 
grj^aafious creatures. One acts upon another, 
ontT feolku is contagious. Bach soldier id a 
regiment ocrites stiniulos to his courage or his 
fears from his commdes. An intrepid and self- 
possessed offiomr is as good as a battalion. 
Wbatevw, therefore, sustains the hearts of the 
people du«]^the visitation of an epidemic is of 
greater value than physic. Every man of rmik, 
clmgyman, phyaioian, and every chief of depart- 
^onM^ therefore, be at, his post when the 
cpidemicr strikes. Immunity docs not lie in 
ilighit),. jlKtis is a very praotical fact. Be it 
timtthe iiigttives carry in them, or with them, 
the seeds <n disease, or acepredispQsed by being 
deprwsed by fekr, or otberwiso affected, cannot 
be affimedj but .that many runaways fall vie- 
tuns to,na0era, isTact* Bcsduipfl. they tint re- 
mow speak, vacci- 

nated, end gain the day. Whatever be the 
soluti(% this is certain, the post of duty> the 
post of Ahlct'7* 

In, tho bsginaing of last August the disease 
nia.de ^ first iqipearance-^ in Ancona, and it 
immediate^ spread widely and rapidly, in eon- 
sefiKiM9e,oC the jpprudenoe.of p'crsous who ought 
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to hn^e known better. %veCT|, tMft ipdiserMt 
iKpadiem men raised, the C|’'lle ||M^lnCton 

tc"'nimic-pitch by irumpethig as loa%r;#n ..ifi!iw?y 
eould the news of. malar’s arrival. " Oat ,« 
a 'pophl^Qn, redneed by emigration to 
GiPUSfdid in the town itself, and ten thonsiijl 
in the environs, the deaths in the course of. 
first ten dap amounted to more than fiftSsetn 
hundred. The mortality, tliere can be little 
doubt, was occasioned quite as much by fright 
as by cholera. The syndic, or mayor. Count 
Fazioli, set the example of devoteilness, in which 
he was seconded by his secretary, a stout- 
hearted young Piedmontese ; but, of the ^her 
munioipm functionaries, Ass^sor MarinelU was 
the only one wlw did not quit bis post, bearing 
the burden which ought to lutve been shared by 
othms. Npr did the fugitives rain much by 
U^r cowardice. At Loretto, Stnigaglia, and 
Civita Nuova, indeed, they were received with 
brotherly hospitality ; but mother neighbouring, 
towns they were very coldly looked upon, while 
elsewhere indifference was carried to the point 
of cruelty. At Porto Bccanati, the captain of 
tlm Ntsionai Guard headed those who pursued 
the fugitives. Several other towns distinguwhed 
themselves in this crusade against the unwd- 
cowe iioaugrants. At Monte Santa the muni- 
cipality ordered domiciliary visits, to. discover 
and expel the Anconitons who had. taken refuge 
in certain houses; at Ertoua and GuUaimnx 
their entrance was repulsed by gentle pressure 
with the bayonet and the revolver. 

And now for the solidarity of Enrope and 
Ilindostan. We believe that we know where 
cholera comes from. How o<m we prevent its 
return ? Bengal is the most fertile country in 
the world. The mud of the Ganged, the source 
of terrible epidemics, may serve still further to 
increase its lertility. , Instead of spending hun- 
dreds of thousanas of pounds, and sacrificing 
tliuusauds of men in useless and ruinous expe- 
ditions, why should not Europe form a coalitron 
against the scourge which periodically decimates 
it, and, by canalising the delta of the Ganges, 
render it cultivable, and, by means of the con- 
sequent drainage, healthy, or, at least, no longer 
a focus of pestilemtial emanations F 

Have we already so much rice, tobacco, in- 
digo, cotton, and sugar in the world that more 
is utterly superfluous, even if raised within easy 
roach or w'ater-carriage ? By the opening ^ 
the Isthmus of Suez, Bengm will soon be in 
direct communication with &rope. The oonkn 
of infection might be made to become an inpX- 
haustibie source of w'ealth, whereas it is at 
sent an implacable instrument of death. Tin 
tribute paid to King Cholera, since Il83^, 
amounts to forty-seven millions of corpses 1 
Admitting that a man’s life is of ths SMse 
money-value ns that of au os, namely, some 
twenty pounds, or thercabouhs» the trgal hws. 
amounts to not much less than obc hunffimd 
millioas of pounds. 

As to prophylactic measures: mabiis, peaches, 
and otlier especiaUy-lssxkive fruits, should Iw 
abstained from, as well as excessively eoU W 
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tiikti 9 g.^ 1 i^ Hardiess, lias i^ovatlieittaBilw^'B 
caf ^poatbB^ro^, aud is admoiag <m 13^ 
geoilwtftSi, liesku^ to know “woukt yfemadiEB 
£ur y<fr m^lms ?” oad is about to d^et tte 
about bis (Myles’s) retaJidi^ 
tbfi “old ap«ik of virtue/’ aotmthstandins the 
tenaptetion his peculiar course of, life has exposed 
Im to ;r^I say, at this crisis, it « #itttrbiug to be 
aacouraged by mes of “ Give it to Mm !” “ Hit 
himi Myles !" aud I sj'mpatkise with that honest 
aotpr (Mr. farrell* 1 think) when lie stops and 
silVnS|h the unruly throng with a look of scorn 
and anger. At the same time, 1 cannot but admire 
bis yeadiaess, for wlien encored unreasonably over 
and over again in that “ Cruiskoen La^” (from 
nutUves of ^ure selfishness in the audience, who 
only want to encore themselves), with singular 
taat he substitutes for tlic last verse, “ And when 
grim death appears,” &c„ which even I was grow- 
ing a little weary of, some lines to this effect : 
And when your hearts are sere, 

Ye need but look before, 

And come here when ye oan-an«an ; 

Here MJllaguy you’ll find, 

And FarbulLi's not behind, 

(Pointing to his own waistcoat) 
With the heart of s thmo Ire-rish man, man, man ! 
The heart of a thrae Ire-rish nan ! 

But for little eccentricities 1 know well that 
Malachy is not responsible. He has his mind on 
greater things. - He is unconsciously preaching 
Euskin and Mr. Carlyle, aud wc are now drawing 
onto the water cave, where these principles will 
be revealed. 

It came on me like a surprise. I was not 
prepared for such Bealism. As the scene drew 
asid^ to my astonishment and delight I found the 
stage three-quarters covered with a dark glooqiy- 
looking pool. The necessities of the stage had 
indeed compelled him to a slight concession to 
some of the po{wlar conventionalities: for the 
margin of the pool had to be masked by a canvas 
bank, tuid similarly the approaches at each side, 
where the hill leads down to the edge of the 
water, had to be lined withprofile declivities. This 
fiction was unavoidable. But there below us was 
the reef water, cold, still, deep, impcuetrable, and 
looking perfectly black, Stygian, aud uncomfort- 
able. ; 

1 j^uined cordially in the praise given in the 
bill tp the author of tins aixaagemeut, where it 
is stated that “ the tank was under the arrange - 1 
meat of Mr. Malone.” Thus, though the idea 
was MMaehy*«,^be carrying of it out— often the 
most difficult of^be two— was Malone’s ; aud it 
gave me a better (pinion of human nature to 
see how genmously Mahtchy aUowed to Maloue 
the full orodit of his exertions. 

Hush ! Uiey come now at last Mote H^gl ijimi, 
A real punt, with Danny Mann and the Colleen— 
ab, in her old red cloak !— on board. Yet more 
Bi^ism : for it will be recollected that the Danny, 
inriwderto stiffc the sense of the crime he is about 
to has almost stupified himself with 

liqumci and it seems to me, from a certain uor 


stead^s in the managmeat 
censcieiatiotts actor has been "priinait^’himaelf. 
iJhia would be quite in keeping with whait I know 
of Malachy* s cbaraoler. (inward they move over 
the dark water, dlnid the cheers of the andienee ; j 

but the punt is ill trimmed and ill managed, and | 

rocks fearfully, and just as they touch the centre ! 
rook, thcDemuy is overboard, and the OoUeen is j 
prematurely submerged up to her middle. With I 
infinite presence of mind the Danny rights the | 
punt, has clambered cm board, has landed the ' 
CoUcen Bawn on the rpde, and has proceeded to < 
execute his purpose according to the programme. | 
I am ashamed to say tliat indecent laughter 
greets this casualty, | 

Kow, comes the well-known murder of the j 
girl ; and, having a commanding position, I see ! 
that a sort of dry wooden cell, or caisson, has been I 

contrived next the rock, into which tlm poor i 
straggling thing is plunged. Another conces- j 
sion to old prejudices, or rather to the Colleen’s 
own private feelings, who, for no consideration 
of salary, could be induced to consent to realistic 
itumcrsiou! And 1 can make all allowance, 
seeing a wasted -looking neck over the red 
cloak, and a very spare figure, and something 
like a consumptive chest, and I can very weB 
excuse Miss Lydia Rooney. 

Now comes the retribution. Myles is athand 
on the conm bank, swings lumself over by the 
rope — but mark how different the effect of swing- 
ing across real tealer instead of across “ some | 
ribbons of blue muslin,” as Malachy puts it, for j 
here is the sense sees that ott» we \ 

nil know of, and fires his— pistol in tliis case. It 
misses, but Danny, wishing to save the situation, 
plunges backw'ard into the water, is seen 
struggling there for a time, and is got off at the 
wing somehow. | 

Then comes the “ Header” — mark yon, a true | 

header. Nothing finer CQuld be conceived. A | 
splash of water that goes up to the ccilmg. i 
Even the very noise is satisfactory, for we always j 
missed tHal in the other performance. Myles is i 
an accomplished swimmer. For we can all sec | 
him paddling about ; and not content with these, 
exertions in the holy cause of rescuing the 
drowning, he comes out, and “goes in” ^ain 
with yet another plunge. But it is a cold night, | 

aud the spectacle becomes really almost as 
heroic as the original plulonthropy, for both am 
done in the cause of duty. At last he gets neu; 
to the dry caisson, out of which he draws the 
liapless £ily, raising her to the surface, and ^ | 

gasping and leaning on the r(^ fosr suppo^ m j 
the traditional way, I’oor ELly 1 She. hap h®* j 
wot probation in the cause of duty also, and not | 
the least unpleasant portion most be, that damp \ ^ 
embi'ace. j j 

Talking the matter over wM Malabby after- I 
words, and 1 need hardly eay oongratulatn^ him 
on his exertions, he tells me the difficulties he 
had to encounter wme most disjnriting. The 
construction of “the tank,” even with the 
aid of Malone, was almost disheartening. The 
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yftiistipMkl Q9in».tbcosigh>}, 

there was a aieafdy ooseii, "wk^k iidhi- 4ie" 
covery, oatUit vaa l«pi^ 

becoiniag m vnmMmd <bes<^ 4Qws ekmeotj 




“ wiUu^rBiQU^’ o£ li$f lea, wJio was retK^ <m. aw 
aigbt^ no tfUNlihee Krokt tl» v^ber. Ivea last 
htecili, wesf oae vaBeajoyiaff lus skating, 
this davitatod gentiieiiaaa -wmt through his duty 
as nilRS^ hut tbs peeformsnees had to be sus- 
PWdbd< 0wit^ to Mylos, not unuatarally, con- 
traotiag a rbeumatio foror. 

Taking it all in all, it is a move in the right 
direction, and the least 1 can 'vrish. .Malaehy is a 
“ collar of gold." 


A HABBOtJB OF REFUGE, 

Thb time of year has now arrived when most 
peot»le have formed all their plans for the 
autwn months, and have settled where they 
will spend the season of general relaxation. 
Some are go«» to Scotland, some to the German 
vmtering-plaees, some to the English coast, and i 
some to forei^ sea-side stations. They are 
bowd, for the most part, in search of nleasnre, 
rest, and change. Good lack be with tnem { 

But there is another class of persons who are 
beginning to think of flight about this time, in 
favour bi whom oar sympathies should be the 
most strongly enl&ted of all. Tltese are they 
who, in forming their plans, have something 
besides pleasure to think who are preparing 
rather for the winter season than the autumn, 
and who have before them a period of absence 
from their native country of many months’ dura- 
tion. Exiles these, banished by no human au- 
thorities, but by a Power before which human 
authmitv must bow in unresisting humilitr. I 
speak of the ohronioally sick and cnfceblea, and 
of those who watch over them and direct their 
movements. 

And whither are all these individuals bound ? 
They are all going in search of health ; ore they 
all going to the same place? By no means. 
The/ are going, some to Madeira, some to Al- 
geria; others to Egypt, and yet others to the 
less distant shores of the Mediterranean, to 
Ilyferes, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, or other settle- 
ments on the Biviera. Of that Igst-named place 
of residence, Identone, the anthor of this paper, 
having had something more than four mouths* 
expemenoe, wiH sw a word or two. 

it is a good deal thecostom among tliose who 
are acquainted with the south of France to draw 
comparimns betwemi Nice and Mentone. Now, 
except in the matter of climate, it is hardly 
possible to do this reascmahly, the two places 
being so very different. The one is a town, a 
scat of small oapSal, a place of fashionable 
where people get themselves up very 
mamqmoeatlyj and drive about ia baadaome 
eqpi^i^ with alepping-horsea and liveried 
8ertaa%\Where calls are made and visita paid at : 
tho hiOai^ where balls are givsai, a«d i 
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dilulwii .and. whero people from E»glaod« 
and mwoosaasirom and leaders, of ton 
from Paris, oongr^gsip in ooumderable numbers, 
(hmssing then^lves ia. spliMItl ntf^ and 
drivu^* and ndin& .and dmaoindt, Stflang 
very much as they uMght in Belgravia, or iniba 
Chan^ EUsdes. 

This is Nice. Mentone, on the other hand, 
separated from Nice only by some twenty miles 
of Maritime Alps, is little more thoaa vmhae of 


of Maritime Alps, is little more thoaa vuhtge of 
one street, is quiet and uuaophistitmted fn the 
extremest degree, and after ten o’clock aju^hl 
lies steeped in a repose which is only broini on 
rare occasions by the appearance in the main 
thoroughfare of some Englishman of unwonted 
hardihood, who has beeu gmlty of tho fraitttie 
dissipation of having a game of billiards at the 
Gerote. 

How ean these two stations boeompaced? 
At Nice there axe two distinct elements dis- 
cernible in the local society : the faslttonah^ 
clement, and the inv^d elemmit. At Mentone 
the invalid element is altogether |uedominani^ 
and a certain seriousness and unworldliness, so 
(o speak, is observable about the tone of the 
placc^ which is remai'kable, and perbaps— con- 
sidering the cause of it— somewhat touching. 
At Nice you may spend your winter in gaiety 
and, if you like, in dissipation, and you may 
manage to flgbt pretty sueoesaluUy f^nst 
reflectioa ; but at Mentone you mHa/ kad a 
quiet life, you musi faU back, to soineextent,ian 
your own resources, and you mui think. 

The superiority of the Mentone elimate over 
that of Nice lias been established by tho almest 
universalopiniou of those wbohave maderthis sub- 
ject a study. The violent storms of wind whiokare 
BO common at Nice are only fotmd at Meutone Ia 
a very modifled form, and are of more rare occur- 
rence. The Nice wind is indeed a thing apart, 
and can hardly he appreciated by auy woo liave 
not themselves had ex^ciunce of it. It is arid, 
furious, withering and is accompanied by suihi 
whirling ebuds of flne dost, th^ the unbanpy 
wayfarer who happens to be out of doors wuen 
the storm comes is involved, in a moment, 
in a dense cloud of iuSnitcsinml sandy phrtieba, 
which, like a London fom renders the ol^cts 
about him entirely invisible, evou if be dared 
open his eyes, which it would be the height of 
imprudence to do. 

The first intimation which he receives of 
mischief brewing, is a peculiar imp. A sort of 
darkness suddenly comes on wbeu the daylight 
should be at its brightest, and (this wneu 
the wind itself is as yet ina^ibte) sH the 
doors, which are most likely mimeireus, belong- 
ing t o his apartment begin to rattb. 0^ 
of this is very pmdiar, and in m wiso exMb- 
rating. A tcrnfic roar is presemHy heimd out- 
side; then the jalousies begin to flap attd 
rattle, then tho wind makes a rash st t^ boiM- 
ing ia which our stay-at-hoiiM friend is sitliiig 
betom a wood fli«, snd findtng ingress by the 
chimney, crams the smoke, down it (as the 
ramrod drives the ebarge into a gms-baceel) 
and discharges it into the room in a mssiivA 
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komso9|^4^flm7^ i>£%.3mr oi homu in tlie walk, i 

itt. » in<Hn|Boli, ^in.ihe satne monuait ooverii^ jpk ^xmpme the snniit xoad oa 9f it I 

erem ifl; ^ ^artmenti ^diaisfl, taWw*. vrii^, jm ate atsadiag, and. on the, i^j^r ' side 1 
eatan}^ ha|)^eD. to be aaj i^tta pf'it to. which you ate goisK, aa4 qualt at the i 

a p!e)aitentiti::|;ament q| duat and, awes. Not: idea of the •chUii' apace between. It hi heiti 
ia.ii amo^wkine which, ia tbo^^ foiced into the posail^ to exaggerate this diSetence betwei^ 
room i- .volieya of aparks and. embeta.fly out of auoahbe and smde at Mentone. 'Mien ^ 
the h^opioce ae well, and you find yourself sunset takes place here, that same chill comes, 
without wurmng in a perfect “ chamber of on in an instant. In fact, the shade has it 
horrors,” and with your eyeSfuU of irrepressible its own way then, and the medical authorities, 
and bitter tears. And the stotin Once begun in assure their patients that tliis is a moment when 
this te|rihle fa^on, the hurricane will continue they should all be iu doors. But, taking it ! 
to blow, the sB»dc:e to pour down the cbinmey, even ^ its worst, it must still be admitted that | 
the chimney-boards, if there is no fire, to be the winter climate of Mentone is one of extra- { 
dgjjsun into the rooms, the doors to rattle, and ordinary clemency. It is a port for wrecked | 
the outside blinds to &p, for a dozen hours at humanity to put into. There is safe anchor- ; { 
a stretch. ; age to be found in this harbour of refuge, and ! | 

These winds are known doubtless at Mentone every facility for the executing of repairs. ! I 
as at Ijftoe j but at the former place the storms There are cases known of very battered wrecks ) 
aio of shorter duration, and the dust is leis putting in here with scarcely a spar standing; j| 
ovei'wbelmiug. Mentone is a wonderfully shet- but which, after remaining m port some time, ji 
tered place. It is situated in a bay, and par- and being diligently patched and mended up, | ; 
tiaUj sufrounded 1^ a ring of mountains, which have actually been able to stand out to sea i! 
fortify it against some of the fiercer winds very again, and able to encounter rough weather j | 
completely. without damage. Tor the most part, however, i 

There can be no doubt that this healtli station, the vessels which put in here to refit go out j; 
.ns one may venture to call it, is blessed with a only capable of saihng iu smoothest seas and in ; J 
raridy beautiful and genial climate. That you fair weather, and even then are obliged to il 
haTe unpleasant weather to eimouuter .at Men- return to port very often, to go through a i ; 
lone in the course of the winter and spring course of repairs. Let us be grateful that such || 
mouths, is a thing about which there can, as a harbours of refuge exist ! H 

matter of course, be no doubt. You have occa- The beauty of tlie country round Mentane, ' j 
sioual fierce winds, you have comparatively cold and close about it too, is something wonderful 
days, and you have, a fair share of rain, ym The Maritime Alps surrounding the bay on the ; | 
heme m winter. You have autumn and spring, shore of which the little town is built, all sorts 
and you must eimounter some of the inclemency of gorges aud ravines give access to these moan- f ! 
which belongs to both those seasons, and expect tains and to the hiU-couatry beyond. Ontbe || 
it ; but the intermediate link — ^tiio ice-liak — sides of the hills and in the valleys are planta- ! | 
which, in our northern climates, holds the tions of orange and lemon trees, on terraces j| 
autumn and the spring together in bitter union, raised one over the other, and on the lower ’ 
is wanting. Ail thiougu that grim period, ground, and where the shelter is the greatest, 
between November and March, inclusive, you you can wander among the groves of olive-trees, j | 
aits blessed with abundant sunshine. It is wondering as you pass along at the grey in- !| 
broken at intervals sometimes for four or five distinct uiystcrj ivhich seems to gather about 
days together^though this very rarely indeed and beneath them. These olive groves are j 
— by cloudy eft rainy weather, but the suuny ghostly places. Underneath the trees, which 
days come back, aud sunsluuo is thto rule here, grow here to a great height, there lies, when they i 
and not, os with us in the winter, rare exception, are planted thickly, a strange filmy shadow, iu ‘ j 
There is, indeed, hardly a month in the year which the trec-tnuiks and all othmr objects show 
w’lien you may not need to put up auumbrelk like spectral appeacanccs ratber than realities, ' 
to protect you from the force of the sun’s rays, so faint and unreal do they appear. In that dim 
This excessive power of the sun during the shade, too, the gnarled and twisted arms of an 
winter moutba ik one of the peculiarities of the occasional fig-tree planted here and there, and 
climate in these regbns, and is said to be fraught bare of leaves, writhe like fantastic siuUces, aud i 
with some amount of danger to persons iu deli- seem to threaten you as you walk beneath th^. j 
cate lujaith. 14= is dangmons for tliis reason; Such places, lying low in the volleys, with t%e i 
that the contrasl between the sunshine and the mountains girding them about, remihd efib j 
shade is so.greai, tlmt the passage teom the one coatinuoliy of the wood where Dante wtt&dmshd, •{ 
to the other is apt tegtTe adeamy <^11 to those where the wolf came out from his lair to. meet j 
who make such a transition too suddeiily. it him, and where Yhgilio’s pale fipive moved ij 
is 0 wondei’fttl sun that shines on tbew shores ghostly among the ghostly trees, , Ij 

of 4he Mediterranean, it is sooroMng, and And often, as the year advances and the i 
stems te have a kind of stir^ in it that Mmost spring “comes slowly up,”, tou > teanee upon 
gives you pain. The shade, on the other hau4 somelonely spot stdl in the onve sliSde, where, 
is*ia Its way eCmdly remimkable. There , is a uunurtureo by any human hai^, and altogether 
sort of blue-bla(»:«Ml about it that makes you. uucared for and forgotten, the red anemones 
slmdder. If you have to pass under the shadow {blaze forth ha fullest beauty. As you coma 
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upon a bed of these, you take note of the 'Utter 
seclusion of the place in whkh Ihe/grotr, you 
look aroUnd in $i»roh cHT soAe' human dvrelhug- 
placc,to whose iul«d)itaBrt:8 the flowers may owe 
their eustence ; audj Unding no such thing, and 
maii;ing the almdst oppressive solitude which 
reigns over dl the shadowy tegion round about, 
a sort of leerfuljitess iriises with your wonder, 
you snatch a handful of these splendid creatures 
hurried^^ laid hasten away, looking back from 
time to tiine, and hs long h it is still in sight, 
to that isolated spot where the flowers which 
you have left behind wave and bend in solemn 
fashion before the spring breezes. ^ The glorious 
things of nature seem most glorious in this : 
that they do not need our applause, or court 
our admiration. We must seek them out if we 
want to see them, and they are still prodigies of 
finished beauty, whether there is any one by to 
admire them or not. 

In this beautiful land there are regions where 
the narcissus grows in such profusion that the 
ground seems to have a pattern on it like a 
carpet, and mixed with these are legions and 
legums of violets, which throw over the old 
stone walls and banks of earth where they grow 
the tMokest, a sort of halo of mist of purple, 
infinitely grateful to the eye. And other flowers 
there are which grow by the beds of the moun- 
tain torrents, and which the learned can call by 
their proper names, while the unlearned can 
admire them, thank Heaven, none the less, 
though they may know nothing about them. 
But many of these you must know well where 
to look for or you will never find them, growing 
as they do in retired, and sometimes almost 
inaccessible places. 

And besides this scenery of the mountain and 
the valley, besides the olive groves, and the 
terraces where the orange and lemon trees 
grow, there is sea-side loveliness hereabouts, 
such as the shores of the Mediternmeuu can 
alone provide. Enormous headlands of magnifi- 
cent form, promontories where the pine-trees 
and the rayrtle*bushes grow down to the sea’s 
edge, and. little deep bays, enclosed by these, in 
which the water, of profoundest blue, lies some- 
times motionless as a sea of glass, or gently 
cha&a among the coral rocks, or in the waving 
of a wand, when the sudden storm arises, dashes 
against the very rocks which it was but now 
caressing, in whirling fury, its colour changing 
in a moment to livid grey in the passion-fit to 
which It has suddenly given way. 

Wonderful, vkonderful beauty, both of sea 
and land. Beauty of sunshine, and of calm, of 
a growing earth, and a still blue sea. Beauty 
of the storm which changes both in a moment, 
the land lying veiled in a gloomy and fitful 
shade, and the water tagit^ in dark ungovern- 
able fury. Beauty of the mountain ranges, 
when the snow has fallen upon them in the 
night', and when the morning sunlight re'feals 
1%% in still and pure teliei, agaii^ the blue 
atrac^^^e hehiud. 

lovely scenes in the neighbourhood of 
Menione'are wUluneasy reach of those who can 


ondv do httt a feij little in the way of wdking ; j 
and here agitn the phioe may be favourably 
contrasted with Nice. About this latter place 
there is beautiful country, in kH, directionsi but 
then it is not dose at hand, ^ ^here is a con- 
siderable extent of Weary subiwb to ‘irayerse 
before you can get to it, and unless you' are 
strong — ^whicb, generally speaking; When you 
go to Nice you are «oi?~yon arc apt to 
find yourself at the end of your physical ' | 
resources while you are yet among the villas i 
of the Garaba^el, or scaling the heights of St. 
Hcliiae. At Mentone it is ^together dife- 
reut, and you may be in the midst of tlie mpst I 
beautiful sccneij five mhiates after you hailll ' 
turned out of your own doors. This is by no ! 

means a small consideration to invalids and con- j 

valescents who can crawl as yet but a very little I 
way daily, and who do not wish that small i 
diunuil excursion to which they are limited, to ' 
be made where there are, villas enclosed in j 
walled gardens on either side of the way. ; 

It is very well that the walks abOnt Mentone 
are so beautiful, and that many lovely scenes 
arc within easy access, for locomotion, except 
by means of one’s own legs, is both inconvenient 
and expensive here. There arc no stands of ; 
public carriages to be hired at a moment’s notice, ! 
and if you want a vehicle, your only course is to ' 
apply to a proprietor of carriages for it, giving ' | 
him due notice of your need, aiid making up i 
your mind beforehand that you will have to pay 
somewhat heavily. Even the donkeys here— | 

which are very large and fine — are only let out j 

at a price which in many cases is quite exorbi- | 

taut. Indeed, it must be frankly owned that j 

there is, on dl sides, a very strong tendency | 

towards extortion on the part of all the native ' 

purveyors of every kind of commodity. But j 

then where is the watering-place, containing i 

any special attraction of its own, where you are i 

not plundered? Wc must not look for it on j 

British soil, at any rate. ; 

Tlie speciality here is the climate, a peouliw I 

air is in the market, and the invahds must bid | 

for it and pay the market price, xhe place, in j 

a manner, belongs to them. You see them } 

creeping about iu the sunshine, with large white 1 

umbrellas to shelter them from the very heat 1 

which they require, with black box-shaped [ 

spectacles which must be-woru because of the j 

glare, with respirators, aud camp-stools, pre- i 

seating — and more especially the young men i 

among them, who are very numerous — an ap- | 

S arance which cannot fail to excite very sad ! 

slings. Sometimes, too, you miss one of these | 

\vell-known figures that you have been tuscus* | 

tomed to meet in the course of your daily walks. I 

In a few days more there *w a new- grave in the 
English cemeteiy. 

in the matter of church aocommodatibh, 
Mentone is particularly well proidded. The i 

little town is hiiilt on a sort of Jiroinontoiy or ! 

cape, iu the middle of a vety large bay, which | 

by this promoutoiy is subdivided into two— ^ajh 
eastern and a western bay. The houses in which 
visitors reside extend round>'both these iii a 
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scftttored line soracthing like two luiles tog. 
Formerly there vtm otily one church here, eitu- 
ate^ in the eastern bay, hut recently iMioiher 
building been opened at the other end ot 
ilie town, where the English smice h con. I 
ciueted under the excellent auperintendence of i 
the Eev, W. B.ubor, of St. John’s, Leicester, ! 
so that no one— and this is a point of consider- 
able importance to sick people — ^has far to go 
to church, 

town pf Mentone itself is not by any 
ineaiis a nice town. For an ex-Italian settlement, 
it is considered to be rather cxceptionaUj clean 
and Tvclj iept, but this is hot saying much. There 
are odours, and apparently there are not drains. 
Some say that the town is drained into the sea, 
some that it is drained into the country by means 
of an ingenious system in which casks and 
donkey-porterage are combined. There are, in 
fact, various theories extant as to how this little | 
settlement is drained, but that, which seems to 
force itself most strongly upon the convictions 
of all dispassionate noses, is the theory that it is 
not drained at all. Be the system what it may, 
it is unquestionably odoriferous. But then, is 
not this the case with every Italian town, and 
have wc not here the delicious perfume of the 
orange-blossom to drown that other and less 
agreeable smell? I 

Some, then, there arc who would call this 
I town odoriferous, and some who w’ould call it 
j dull; and doubtless, regarded from tlic point of 
I view taken by \ hose who are fond of excitement, 

! and given to the pursuit of pleasure, it is dull. 
If you cannot be satisfied with beautiful scenety, 
restorative air — warm but not relaxing — if 
you cannot provide yourself with some occupa- 
tion which sliall eMage you for a certain numlx^r 
of hours daily; it you cannot get recreation 
enough out of country w’alks, excursions to the 
neigliDOuring towns and villages, and a certain 
amount of intercourse with the visitors to the 
place, who are generally exceedingly well dis- 
posed to be sociable— ihen it seems probable 
that Mentone is not the right place for yon, and 
that you had better sqtUe clsewlicre for the 
wuntcr. 

An attempt has been made lately to provide 
some amusement for those who are capable of 
availing themselves of it, by the inauguration 
of a sort of casino at some little distance from 
the town. Here you can read the newspapers, 
and play ut billiards^ on condition of luiying a 
certain monthly subscription. Now and then, 
also, a concert is given at these rooms, and some- 
I times a few adventurous spirits will even attempt 
i to get up a dance. Sucli efforts, however, are 
j somewhat spasmodic in character as yet. It is 
I j possible t but they may prosper better hereafter. 

I The fact i$* and this should always bo borne in 
mind, that everybody who comes here is either 
ah invalid, or is in constant attendance upon 
i somebody who is so. If you have got a leg to 
i stand uimn, you feel as if you were a sort of 
toerioper wno has no business in the place, 

I Jtke an irregular customer who gets into an 
; omnibus fpll of commercial gentlemen who are 


ho^d for the City, and all kn^w each other— 
*^ What the deuce business have i^m here 
they seem to say by their looks. jTJwa are 
some berc^ however, who have come with sick 
friends or relatives, and who, being themselves 
almost exceptionally strong and robust, wear so 
defiant and sturdy an air as they march along, 
prepared with baskets slung round them, and 
alpenstocks in their hands to ascend the moun- 
tains, that their carriage seems almost unfeeling 
and entirely inconsiderate towards the weaker 
Mentouists. It is certainly not the place for 
strong and energetic people. There is nothing 
going on, no theatre except a sort of booth with 
a pay place outside, and whicli is never open. 
There are, indeed, no evening amusements of 
any kind, for the place is intended for invalids, 
and they must not go out after dark. So the 
friends in health are apt to find themselves a 
little low in their spirits, and are apt to look 
frequently at their watches, and to express 
astonishment that it is still so early. The 
sources of excitement are cei*tainly not many. 
There is the departure and arrival of the dili- 
gence which travels daily between Mentone and 
Nice, and there is nothing to prevent you from 
looking on at these ceremonies, when you will 
observe that all the horses have raw places on 
them, and that all the raw places have buckles 
rubbing against them. Perliaps it is this cir- 
cumstance which makes their tempers fractious, 
but certain it is that you must mind where you 
stand, or you may chance to get a kick. Then 
it is possible to walk to the frontier, which is 
not far off, and to stand in front of the stone 
which marks it, with one leg in France and the 
other in Italy, Tliis i« quite a grand sensation, 
and he who so stands will invariably feel that 
he has done something exceedingly clever, 
something to be mentioned afterwards to his 
grandcliildren. The change of language is pro- 
claimed at once upon that stone. France” is 
on the Frcnoli side of it, but on the other is 
inscribed the euphonious word Italia.” 

The two nations are in this neighbourhood 
greatly at loggerheads, and the French annexa- 
tion is somewhat unpopular with the Italians. 
Even the mames of the towns are being Qal- 
liciscd ; Villa Fi*anca has become Vide Franche, 
and Mentone, Menton. The pronunciation of 
this last word has become quite. a badge of 
party. The Italian faction, adhering to the 
original spelling, ami pronouncing the final e 
while the French appear sometimes not to 
understand you unless you pronounce the word 
in accordance with tlie French idiom — ^Meuion. 

Mentone is by no means a gourmand’s pam* 
disc, and a sojourn in this town should never be 
recommended to those who depend much upon 
the pleasures of the table. It is not merely 
that there is p^rcat difficulty in getring hold of 
a cook with clean and wholesome views in coa- 
nexiou with this great art, but that the materials 
with whicli the culinary artist has to deal are 
to so great an extent defective. There are no 
vegetables at Mentone, only some very bad 
oranges in the way of fruit, scarcely any fish^ 
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Ihouprli the fd^ni is^lnnEKit «'w^ ^ 'sea*, «ctM} iho 
beef and mutton are poor ii3i'^\extrc«iie. And 
how should it bo others isft ? rhere is literally 
no pastur^' berp, aged bbih #>«ep and oxen 
:nre kepi^ ^ i^bksi ntdlats, dwoliing-liouses, 
‘'imywhepe.dn 

The sb^at Meuttme me animals snob as— 
tlnmk eopdiieiss— «ine does not meet with every 
day. / Indeed^ 'Sft first you hardly recofjnree them 

tKta Jik3l AWA .'AtklhAlrVM ak}«? ‘fall * 


1^^ dil. "They arc shockingly tall ; 
tJtey iiaYC long attenuated lega^ large hooked 
noses with a great prominent bone atoking out 
in Iheir midst* they possess mangy dangling 
tails* with a great knob or tassel at the end* 
and are altogether so revolting in appearance, 
that th^ deprirc yon of your appetite for 
mutton worn the time when you first encounter 
a flock of these spectres entering the town. 
These sheep are taken out for walks at Te- 

S "ar hours, like a school. They walk for 
most part on the beach close to the sea, 
and there is a shepherd in attendance, Kte 
an usher. The mutton, which is the result of 
such a state of things as this* is vmy much 
what might be expected. It is tasteless* there 
is not much of it, and it is defective in nutri- 
tive qualities. The sheep pass an abnormal 
existence* and Nature enters lier protest with 
much proprietj". The oxen arc perhaps even 
tailor m proymriion than the sheep. Their 
stature is elephantine, they arc exceedingly 
thin, their eyes arc mild and wobegone, they 
are of a strange pale colour, and present an 
appcaiunoe calculated t o excite pity even in the 
heart of a drover. They arc fed to a large 
extent* as are also the she ep«^in the desperation 
of a populace unpossessed of grass— on lemons ! 

As to the manner of living, it is much the 
same at Mentone as at Nice, only a little less 
extravagantly dear. There are hotels. There 
are pemiom or boarding-houses, and there arc 
villas or suites of apartments. Lodgings, such 
as abound at our English watering-places, where 
the landlady supplies the service, and does, or 
superintends, the cooking, are not to bo found. 
You must either take a villa or ‘Uppartement,^^ 
and set up an establishment of your own with 
hired servants* the best plan probably for at all 
a large party, or else you must stay at au hotel 
or boarding-house. Tl)cse last are on a large 
scale here, and are much frequented. They 
have their ^vantages. You have no trouble 
with servants and housekeeping. You can 
kave at a day's notice if you are uncomfortable, 
and are not troubled with agreements and in- 
ventories, and all the dispu tes which •are so 
common between landlord and tenant abioad. 
These immunities you must, however, purchase, 
as all immunities are |)Urohftsed in this world, 
at the expense of ceriiam annoy anees of another 
kind from those experienced by the householder, 
hut annoyances nevertheless. The table d'hfite 
Jto unobjeetionab!e---attractive, even* in 
you -are travcliittg about' and 


g^ggy^dy at table, becomes not unfrequenily 
you meet the same people every day 
months* and cannot easily make your 


you will know, and 
which not; "At an hotel y ou can, of course, dine 
in y^ur own room if you choose, and choose to 
pay some smfdl amount extra for the privilege. 
On the whole, unless your partjr is a large one, 
it is best to stay at^one of the hotels, ' Two 
people can live very tolerably at one of these — 
a private sitting-^rDom and fires, when you want 
them, included— for from six to seven pounds a 
week. There is, at any rate* no troubie* . As 
to the dinners, there is always the bouiUi and 
excellent poultry to fall back upon if othi^ things 
fail; and If thinp are not aselcauas th^ might 
be* why* after all, there is that peck which We 
must all of us swallow* sooner or later. You 
get it over quickly in the south. 

One or two additional peculiarities of Men- 
tone should be put on record, in order to make 
tiiis brief notice of the place iix any sort coin- 
plete. It should be stated, for instance^ that a 
list of visitors is published weekly. As a novice, 
you fly to it eagerly on the look-out for names 
of your friends. After a little experience* iiow- 
ever, of the kind of names printed in this list, 
you lose all cOnGdence in it. The amount of 
lancj spelling exhibited in these catalogues may 
amuse, but it does not inform. Who could 
place any conOdence, for instance, in such an 
announcement as that “ Smifwick and family'' 
had arrived, or that ‘‘Porkaon and suite" were 
at the Villa Marina P 

Some of the manners smd customs of the 
people are objectionable. • The native funerals 
are conducted in a very grisly fashion* and the 
performers and lookers-on seem to revel in their 
ghastliiiess. They take place in the dark. 
There is a long procession of exceedingly dirty 
persona who belong to a brotherhood of Peni- 
tents* some of whom arc white Penitents, and 
others black. They are dressed in garments 
which cover the head and face, leaving only 
great staring e.ye-holes for the Penilonts to see 
fiorougn. Tne costume of the black Penitents 
is the most horrible, but it does not show the 
dirt ; that of the white Penitents does show the 
dirt. This remark applies equally to the vest- 
ments of the priests and to the surplices of the 
enfants de chocur. The procession is a very long 
one, with the body borne on a sort of bier in the 
midst. Eveiybooy carries a candle of the most 
attenuated and flickering kind, and everybody 
joins in a discordant, tuneless chant. The effect 
of all this carried On in the dark#' or, worse still, 
in the dusk, is exceedingly disconcerting. 

It is a trying thing, again, that when any work 
has to be done at M!cntonc, such as unloading a 
sliip, for instance, which has newly come into 
port, the inhabitants think it necessary to get U]p 
m the middle of the night. Such work as this is 
accompanied by a cohsiderabte amount of noise, 
and by a vast deal of screatnitig, so that if you 
happen to be quartered at all near the part, VoUr 
night's rest is liable to be affected not a little. 

The extent to which the heaviest loads : arc 
carried by the Mentoim wojwn on their >h< 9 »ds, 
is ^ain opt to affect with dismay. 

This is the method by whichlho moat enormous 
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basket iull of oxangee and )em<His araltfOi^Ut 
into town from the tioigyKmring < Mi- 
country. The peasants walk barefoot wder 
these terrible loads, and as each ^tot is 
sot down 4he tromaa’B whole ^me quifew with 

tlmsbobk. The slrangothiaffistimtthe w^ 
•tteimnskes do not seem to niiud their own suEer- 
'ings— for surely they must sufilw-*«ad would 
probably strongly resent any attempt which 
might be made to ameliorate their condition. 

V 

The autlior has sotjght in tlirn paper, as &r as 
the space at iiis disposai perinitiedy to i^present 
Mentone as it n, neither extenuating anything 
nor settingdownanghtin The iTuth is, 

that in treating ot a place such as this, the 
greatest care ought to ue taken, in order that 
no risk of giving false impreesicms may be run. 
This is no ofdinary watering-place, one among 
others* It is, as has been said above, a sort of 
harbour of refuge, and it is very important that 
i the exact nature of Sttch harbour should be 
known to those who think of putting into it. 
The journey to Mciito.ne is a long one, and tlie 
resolution to make ii should not be taken — 
especially by the weak and suffering— without 
some forethought. The merits and demerits of 
the place have" been plainly stai ed here, but in 
‘^summing up/^ it seems only fair to say that, 
in the opinion of one who has passed an excep- 
tionally hard winter at Mentone, and seen it at 
its worst, the good side preponderates greatly 
overtire evilj for though the place is dull — 
melancholy even, if you will,— though you may 
have some amount of discomfort and dirt to 
encounter, in connexion with household arrangc- 
menU geticraliy, and those which belong to the 
kittjhen particularly — still it is certain tlmt what 
those, for the most part, who come here seek 
they will most surely find— a place of refuge, 
namely, from the foil bitterness of a northern 
climai>e, a sheltei^ed nook where they may hide 
themselves sectoly till the winter has passed 
j away* 


! HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

XT tax AUTBOa OT ** BAXEASA’S BiarOBT.** 

— ■» 

ClUPTEtt LVII. A DIISKEK TJ&XB-A-TtrE. 

Fon the first time since he had como into 
lus fortune, Telefnaohus hud succeeded in per- 
! suading Mentor to take dinner with him. He 
; had invited him to gorgeous club dinners, to 
Richmond dianetai, to "Blaokwall dinners, to 
snug tdte^-Ute dinners at the 6t« James^s-street 
clmmbers, and Mentor had systematically and 
inflexibly declined them, one and alL So the 

! resent was miite an oventful oeemsm; and 
'elemaehm, wkoiiad rather famous for 

the vi^y entegfenmod his feonds, 

had provided a very rechercluS litti© dinner, in 
6t his wusin^s society. 

Theyidbl at ^xon% chambers, in JSt. James’s- 
street. There w«?e flowers on the table, and 


various kinds of win^ in and out of ice on th e j 
sideboard, and a succession of the mpst d^icate j 
courses that the most fastidious gourmand eould i 
desire. These latter, being supplied by , a first- | 
rate house in the noighbouiliood, kept edatinu*' 
ally arriviu|f in cabs, so Uiat the poet wen liti?- | 
rally right lor once, and each dish came not as j 
a meat, but as a guest.” | 

Education is a wonderful tiling, Saxon,” said 
Mr. Trefalden, when file busiiu^ of Urn meal 
was over, aud they were amusing themi^elvcs 
with some peaches mi a pine. ‘‘ The last time 
you and I ained togethei', it was^ai Ilekhcnau. I 
You were then vei^ much surprised because 1 | 

would not let you drink lioBtte and water, 
and you bad never tasted truffles. ¥ou called i 
them ‘nasty black things/ if I remember 
rightly” 

“ And now I can discriminate between white 
Hermitage and Chateau Ti^qucm, and appreciate, 
as I ougljt, the genius of the Greeks, who made 
sixty-two kinds of bread 1” 

**1 fear your newly acquii’ed wisdom will bo 
of little use to you m , Hi or way. By the way, 
you owe me five hundred and sixty pounds.*’ 

“What for P’ 

“ For eight oil paintings, woiih about two 
{W)unds apiece.” 

And then Mr. Trefaldcn, laughing at his 
cousin’s astonishment, told him that ho had 
purchased these pictures from Mrs. Ilivierc. 

“ I have called upon them twice or thrice,” 
he said, “ and pch time I have freely paid away 
your good coin of the realm. I bought four 
pictures the first time, two Iho seooua, and so 
forth. They seei^ed very poor, aud very glad 
to get tile money.” 

“They are not more glad than I am,” said 
Saxon. “ When did you see them last r” 

“About four or five days ago. They were 
then just starting for Italy, and are by this 
time, I suppose, some way upon the road. The 
mother looked ill. She js not in the least like 
our friend Lady Castlctowcrs.” 

“ To what part of Italy ore they gone ?” 

“To Nice; where I am to write to them, in 
case I hear of a purchaser for any more of tie 
paintings. Shall I hear of a purchaser, or do 
you conceive that you havethvowu away mough 
money for the present f ” 

“ Find tile purchaser,, by all means,” replied 
Saxon, “ Five Iniudrca and sixty pounds ^xo 
soon spent.” 

“Out of your piivse— yes; but sudi a sum is 
a little fortune in theirs.” 

“I want them to have a hm^red a year,” ' 
said Saxon. 

“Which means that our con- 

noisseuV is to spend two thousand poiipds. My 
good fellow, they wottldncvcr believe, it I” 

“ Try thorn. It is so easy to bdieve in 
pleasant impossibilities.” ^ 

“ Well, I will aee Mrhat J do — rafter all, . 

they arc but women, and womieii are credulous.” 

“ Don’t you thiiik her v^y pretty asked 
Saxon, somewhat irrelevaaEitly. 

To which Mr. Trefaiden, holding Iws winc^ 
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glass to the light, mth gre^t indiffe- 

rence: 

Why, no — ^not particniariy,*’ ' 

*‘Shc is like a Raffaelle Madonna!” said 
Saxon, indignantly. ^ 

Perhaps-— ^bnt I am no admirer of Madonntia. 
Olimpia Golonna is ten times handsomer.” 

Saxon was silent. 

**Have yon seen the Coloniias since they left 
Castletowers?** asked Mr. Trefalden, looking at 
him somewhat curiously. 

** Ko— "I bare not had time to call upon them. 

I And now tell me something about the Com- 
! pany.” • 

I Mr. Trefalden had a great deal to tell about 
the Company — about the ofSees that were in 
course of erection at Alexandria and Sidon ; about 
the engineers who were already at work upon 
the line; about the scientific party that liad 
startled for Hit, in search of the hoped-for 
coal strata ; about the deputation that was on 
its way to Bagdad; and, above all, about ihe 
wonderful returns that every shareholder might 
expect to receive in the course of some six or 
eight years more, 

‘‘If I were not bound for Norway,” said 
Saxon, “ I would take a trip up ihe Mediter- 
ranean, to inspect the works and report pro- 
gress.” 

“It would scarcely repay you at present,” 
replied his cousin. “ A year hence there will be 
more to see. And now farewell to you.” 

Saxon saw his cousin to the door, and parted 
from him with reluctance. A few months back 
he would have kissed him on both cheeks, as 
on the cvenin" when they first met in Switzer- 
land j but civuisaiiou had rubbed off the bloom 
of his Arcadianism by this time, and he re- 
frained. 

He had scarcely returned to his room, 
scarcely rung for lights and seated himself at 
his desk with the intention of writing a few 
leave-taking notes, and arranging liis scattered 
papers, when he heard a cab dash up to the 
door, a hasty footstep in the ante-room, and a 
familiar voice asking if be were at home. The 
next moment Lord Castlctowers was in the 
room. 

“Yon here to-night!” exclaimed Saxon. 
” Has anything happened ?” 

“ Only tliis,” replied his friend. “ Golonna 
is summoned to Palermo, and go. He 
had intended to cross to Sicily from Genoa; 
but some cabal is on foot, and he has been 
warned that he is liable to arrest if seen in any 
Prcnch or Sardinian port. Now I come to ask 
if you will take him over P 

“To Sicily?” 

“ Yes — around by Gibraltar. It is Colonna’s 
only safe route ; and we could steer northwards 
ns soon as we had landed our man. Do you 
mind doing this ?” ' 

"“Not in' the least. I would as soon sail in 
one as another— nay, I Imd far sooner 

stOeirswthward than northward, ifihat be all !” 

Signor Golonna will meet us at 


Portsmouth to-morrow. But I thouglit you 
hated the cause, Oastietowers, and womd do uo 
more for it !” 

The Earl smiled sadly. 

“ One way quarrel with liber ijr as often as 
Horace with Lydia,” said he ; “ hut one can no 
more help coming back to her than one can 
help loving her,” 

jDHAPTER LVIII. SCYLLA AKD CHAnYBBIg. 

Day by day the Albula spread her white 
wings and skimmed like a sea-bird over the face 
of the waters. The picturesque Channel Isles ; 
the cloudy ejiff of Finisterre; the rock of 
Gibraltar, blinding white in the glare of the 
mid-day sun ; Mount Abyla, shadowy and stu- 
pendous, standing out from the faint line of the 
African coast; the far peaks bf the Sierra 
Nevada; and the Spanish islands, green with 
groves of orange and citron, rose one by one 
out of the blue sea, glided past, and sank away 
again in the distance. Sometimes no land was 
visible on either side. Sometimes the little 
vessel sped along so close under the lee of the 
wooded headlands, tliat those on board could 
hear the chiming of the convcut-bells, and the 
challenge of the sentinels pacing the rampai*ts 
of the sea-washed forts. But for the most part 
they kept well off the shore, steering direct for 
Sicily. And all this time the two friends mainly 
lived on deck, acquiring nautical knowledge, 
growing daily more and more intimate, and 
leaving Signor Golonna to fill page after page 
of close and crabbed manuscript in the cabin 
below. It was a delicious time. The days were 
all splendour and ihe nights all stars, and the 
travellers slept to the pleasant music of the 
waves. 

“ Lend me your glass, Trefalden,” said Lord 
Castlctowers. “ I want to look at that steam 
frigate. I can’t make out her flag.” 

They bad been several days at sea, and were 
within about eighteen hours* sail of Palermo. 
A faint blue headland far away to the left 
marked the southernmost point of the island of 
Sardinia; while straightahead, trailing a banner 
of pale smoke behind her, came the frigate that 
had attracted Lord Casiletowers’ attention. 

“She seems to be coming our way,’’ said 
Saxon. 

“ She is bearing right down upon us,” re- 
plied the Earl. “ And she r?yries guns — I 
don’t quite like the look of her,” 

“ Do you mean it ?” 

“I do ” 

And Lord Gastletowcrs went to the top of 
the cabin stairs and called to Golonna to come 
up. 

“I want you just to glance at this steamer 
through Trefalden’s glass,” said he. “WHl 
you mind giviM your pen a moment’s rest P” 

“ Not at all,” replied the Italian 5 and came 
at once on deck. 

His brow darkened ut sigfht of the apprpaph- 
ing steamer. He took the glass ; adjusted the 
focus; looked for some ten seconds silently and 



steadily ; and returned it with but a single word 
of comment. 

Neapolitan.’* 

Good God !’* exclaimed Oastletowers, 
what is to be done 

* Signor Colonna hesitated a moment before 
reijlymgj but when his trords came, they were 
quick and decisive. 

the captain has a motive in’bearing down 
upon us, I am the object of his search. Bat 
he cannot be alongside for at least ten minutes. 
I will hide my papers at once. If Mr. Trefalden 
♦ill lend me one of his pilot coats, and you will 
both call me Sir Thomas Wylde, I have no fear 
of detection. 1 speak English quite well enough to 
deceive any Neaimlitan. I liavc done it before, 
in worse emergencies than this. Remember — 
Sir Thomas Wylde. I have a passport made 
out in that name, in<;ase it is asked for.*’ 

And with this he plunged back into the cabin ; 
I gathered his letters and papers into a handker- 
j ^ief and hid them in a corner of the caboose ; 

[ *pped on one of Saxon’s blue over-coats gor- 
! -gcous wnth anchor buttons ; lit a short clay 

E ; pulled his cap a little forward over his 
I V ; hj down at full length on a sofa in the 
I cabin ; and waited patiently, 
j She has signalled for us to lie to !” cried 
j Lord Castletowers down the cabin stairs, 
j ** Lie to, then, by all means.*’ 
j "And her captain seems to be coming on 
j board.” 

1 " lie is very welcome.” 

; Lord Castletowers smiled, in spite of his 
I j anxiety. 

i ; " That man is as cool as an iceberg,” said lie 

j! to Saxon. "And yet he knows be will be 
i j swinging from the topmost tower of St. Elmo 
1 j unthin forty-eight hours, if tli(?se people recog- 
i I nisc him !” 

I j And now the great frigate towered alongside 
! : the tiny yacht, frowning down with all her port- 
' i holes, and crowded with armed men. 

1 1 A ladder was then lowered over tlic ship’s 
I j side, and the Neapolitan commander and one of 
j I his officers came on board. 

! : The Neapolitan was perfectly polite, and 

1 i apologised for his intrusion with the best-bred 
j air in the world. He requested to know the 
name and destination of the yacht, the name of 
j her owner, and the names of all persons on 
. board. 

j I Lord Castletowers, who as^imed the office of 
1 1 spokesman, replied in fluent Italian, The name 
I ; of the yacht was the AlbuUi; she was the 
I property of Mr. Trefalden, who w'as cruising in 
{ the Mcdxierrauean with his friends Lord Castle- 
j towers and Sir Thomas Wylde, They had no 
j object whatever in view, save their own pleasure, 

I and could not say in wdiat direction they might 
j be going. Probably to Athens. Quite as inx)- 
j bably to Constantinople or Smyrna. Tlieir 
passports were at the signor capitano’s disposi- 
tion, should he desire to see them. 

3 'he, signor capitano bowed, and inquired if 
ord‘ Trefalden had any intention of landing 
in Sicily f 


The Earl replied that Mr. Trefalden would ( 
probably put in at Marsala for fresh water. j 
" Milord carries no arms, no gunpowder, no 1 ; 
munitions of war?” ! , 

"Only the brass swivel which the signor j; 
capitano perceives on deck, and its appurtfi^ j 
nances.” | 

The Neapolitan explained tliat he was under i 
the necessity of requesting permission to glance ' 
into the hold, whicii was accordingly opened for 
lirs inspection. He then asked leave to see the i ■ 
cabin, and went down, accompanied by Trcfal- I ^ 
den and Castletowers, leaving iiis lieutenant on | : 
deck. 1 1 

"Our friend Sir ^Hiomas Wylde,” said the 
Earl, with an introductory wave of the baud. 

Cqlonna, who was still lying on the sofa, with 
his pipe in his mouth, and an old Times supple- 
ment in his hand, lifted up his head at these 
words, rose lazily, made a very stiff bow, and 
said notliing. Tiio Neapolitan commander re- ! 
turned the bow, made some pleasant remark I 
on the gentilezza of the pretty little cabin, 
and again apologised for the trouble he had j; 
given. i ^ 

The present iusurrcctioii, he explained, com- 
pelled his Majesty’s government to keep strict : 
watch upon all vessels sailing tow’ards Sicily, j 
It was not an agreeable service for the oflicers j 
of his Majesty’s navy ; but it was a very ueces- | 
sary one. He believed that he had now but j; 
one duty left to perform. He must trouble 
milords to hear him read a little proclamation ! j 
containing the description of one Giulio Colonna, | ! 
a noted political offender, for whose apprehen- \ 
sion his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies 
offered a reward of two tlioiisaud piastres. The 
said Giulio Colonna, he might add, was supposed 
to be even now on his way to Palermo. 

lie then drew a riaper from his pocket-book, 
and, removing his nat, read aloud in tlie name 
of his sovereign a very minute and accurate i : 
inventory of oiguor Colonna’s outward man, ' 
describing liis eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, haii*, ! 
beard, moustache, heiglit, and complexion; to 
all of which Signor Colonna listened with a placid ; 
composure that might have deceived Mepriisto- | 
phcles himself. ! 

" What is all that about ?” said he in English, • 

! when the officer had finished reading. " I do j 

I not understand Italian, you know.” \ 

Saxon could hardly forbSar laughing outright 
while Castletowers gravely translated the pro- ^ 
clamatiou for the benefit of the supposed Sir ■ 
Thomas. i 

Colonna smiled and shrugged his shoulders. | 

"Pshaw!” said he. "A hopeless quest. : 
They might as well try to catch a swallow^ on ; 
the wing !” i 

1^'liereupon the signor capitano, understand- ! 

ing the tone and gesture, though not the Words, ' 
drew himself up, and replied, with some little 
assumption of dignity, that the man in question i 

w^as a notorious traitor, and certain to fall into 
the hands of justice before long. 

He then left tlie cabin somewhat less gra- 
ciously than he had entered it, and Lord Castle- 
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j towers, foUowisg. liim upoa deck, took occasion 
to apologise for nis friend. 
j| “Sir Thomas is brusque,” be said; “but 
then the EugHsb are brui^ttp.” . 

; To which the Ncapobtan replied by a well- 
I turned compliment to himself, and look his 
I leave. He then returned to his ship, followed 
by bis liettteaaat ; the ladder was drawn up ; 
final salutailaOBS wet® exchanged; the steam 
frigate hove off, with a fiery panting at her heart ; 
and in a few minutes the strip of blue sea 
between the two vessels had widened to the 
space of half a mile. 

“Hurra!” shouted tl%Earl. "Come up, 

I Sir Thomas Wylde, and- jm me in three cliocrs 
1 for Erancesoo Seoondof You are safely past 
I Scylla this time.” ^ 

! And Charybdis,” replied Colonna, divesting 
' himself of Saxon’s blue coat, and answering 

I from below. “Do you know why I did not 

come on deck f” 

“No.” 

“Because I caught a glimpse of that licu> 
tenant’s face as he jumped on board.” 

“Do yon know’ him ?” 

“ Perfectly. His name is Galeotti. He used 
to profess liberalism a dozen years ago; and ho 
was my secretary in Home in ’ibrty-ciglit.” 

I ClIAPTEn LIX. TAIEEXIO, 

A GIGANTIC curve of’fippling blue sea — an 
irregular crescent of amber sand, like a golden 
scimitar laid down beside the waves~-a vast 
area of cultivated slopes, rising terrace above 
terrace, plateau beyond plateau, all thick with 
vineyards, villas, and corn-slopes— here and there 
j a soMtary convent with its slender bell-tower 
: pe«ping over the treo-tojra— great belts of dusky 

I olives, and, higher still, dense coverts of chesnut 
j and ilex— -around and above all, circling in the 
1 scene from point to point, an immense atnphi- 

j theatre of mountains, all verdure below, all 

j barreiniess above, whose spurs ‘^strike their 
I roots into the voluptuous sea, and whose purple 

E caks stand in serrated outline against the soft 
lue sky. 

“ The bay of Palermo !” 

l! Such was the exclamation that burst from 
j ' the lips of the two younger men as the Albuia 
! rounded the headland of Si Gallo about four 
j o’clock in the aftenioon of the- day following 
I their enoounter with* the Neapolitan frigate, 
j j Colonna, who had been waitiiig on deck for the 
i i lost hour, silent and expectant, held out his arms, 

! i as if lie would fain have embraced the glorious 
1 1 pemorama, and murmured something which 
j i might have been a salutation or a prayer. 

! i “ Yes, the bay of Palermo !” repeated Lord 
: j Castletowei's, with enOmsiasm. “ The loveliest 
bay iai Europe, let the Neapolitan say what ho 
will ! l^iat fm'tliest point isCefala— here is the 
Monte 1‘ellcgrinp,, crotvned with the shrine of 
Swta Rosalia— yonder, in that mountain goi-ge, 
hes Monreahs ; and this part which we are now 
I passing is called the Conca d’Ofo. See, tlmre 
are tha.\;dODi 0 s of Palermo already coming into 




** And there/* said Colonna, pointing to a 
flag flapping languidly i’roni the battlements of 
a little tower close down n])on the strand, 

** there, Heaven t^e lpipaiaed, is the trioolor of 
Italy !” 

And now, as the yacht drew nearer, ji compact 
forest of spires fUid pinnaeies, gliitei^mg domes 
and white-fronted palaces, rose^ as it were, out 
of tlm bay at their approach. Tlis sentinel on 
tim.Mo}o flung up his cap and shouted ^^Yiva 
Qai^ibaldi !'* as they passed. The harbour 
swaSrmed with large and small craft of every 
description.; speronaroes, feluccas, steamers, and» 
open Doats, every one of which carried the 
national flag conspicuous on mast or bowsprit. 
The quays were crowded with rod shirts, Sar- 
diniau uniforms, and military priests ; and close 
against the landing-place, under the shadow of 
Fort Galita, stood a large Ifody of Garibaldians, 
perhaps a thousand in number, loaning on their 
muskets, and chattering with the most undis- 
ciplined vivacity imaginable. As Saxon^s tin? 
yacht glided in under the bows of a great urfF 
gainly English steamer, some ten or a dozen of 
the red shirts stepped coolly out of the ranks, 
and came to the verge of the quay to reconnoitre 
these new comers. 

At that moment, an Italiim officer loaning over 
the side of the steamer cried ; 

‘‘Ecco il Colonna !** 

The name was heard by one of the soldiers on 
the quay. It flew from lip to lip ; it swelled into 
a shout; <lie shout was taken up, echoed, re- 
peated, redoubled, till the air rang with it, and 
the walls of the fortress gave it back again,. In 
an instant the landing-place was surrounded ; 
the deck of every vessel in the liarbour became 
suddenly alive with men; and still thi? mighty 
welcome gathered voice : 

Coloima ! Colonna F* 

Ho bared his head to their greeting; but 
scarcelv one in each thousand could see him 
where lie stood. Tims several seconds passed, 
and the shouts were growing momentarily more 
passionate and impatient, when the accommoda- 
I tion ladder of the great steamer was suddenly 
lowered, and a young officer came springing 
down. j 

Honoured signore,^^ ho said, cap in band, j 

his Excellency General Garibaldi is on board, j 
and entreats that jou will step on deck/* 

Pale witli emoion, Colonna turned to Siaon 
and tlie Earl, and Said : 

Eollow me/* 

But they would not. 

** No ; no,” replied Casticlowcrs. Go up 
alone— it is better so. We will meet by-and-by.” 

At the Trinacria, then !” 

‘^Yes— at the Trinacria.” 

So Colonna went alone up the side of the City 
of Aberdeen, and from tlic midst of a group of 
red-shirted officers upon her upper deck, tlicro 
stepped forth one more bronzed and wx^allicv- 
bcut.cn tlian the rest, who took him by both 
hands and welcomed him as, a brother. 

At this sight, the shout became a roar-*^- 
windows were thrown up, and balconies thronged 
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ill all the houses round about the harbour — the 
irao|>s on tlie quay fell back into position, and 
presented arms— and the first of ^au impromptu 
salute of tweuty-oue guns was firod from Fort 
Cialita. 

The two young men looked at each other, and 
smiled. They had been shouting like the rest, 
t ill they were lioarse; and now, when Saxon 
turned to liis friend and said, “Shall we get 
quietly awaj^ Casiletowers, before the storm lias 
subsided — the Earl cauglit at the idea, and 
proceeded at once to act upon it. # 

'riiey then sheered oS from the City of Abcr- ; 
doen;*moored the yacht close under the quay; | 
bcqkoncd to the nearest boatman ; and were | 
rowed, unnoticed, to a landing-placo a little | 
further down the harbour. ^ . | 

And now, Trefal Jen,” said Lord Casile- 
towers, when they presently found themselves 
on shore, “now for a race over Palermo !” 

Sciisato,” said a pleasant voice; “but will 
you accept of a guide P* 

It \vas the young officer of the City of Aber- 
deen, who had followed them unseen, and over- 
taken them just as they landed. 

In a moment they had all three shaken 
hands, and were chatting a» joyously and freely 
as if they had known each other for weeks 
already, 

“Have you ever been in Palermo before?” 
asked tlie Sicilian. 

“Once, about four years ago,” replied the 
Ikirl. 

“Ah, Dio ! it is sadly changed. You cannot 
see from this point what the cursed bombard- 
ment has done; but up, by the Piazza Nuova 
the place is one lican of desolation— churches, ' 
convents, paljfbes, all destroyed, and hundreds 
of corpses yet lying iiuburfed. in the ruins! 
lJut \vc mean to take our revenge at Me- 
lazijo,” 

“At Molazzo?” repeated Paxou. “Where 
is that?” 

“ What ! Do you not know ?” 

“ We know nothing,” said Casiletowers, 
(jagerly ; “ Jiothing of wlini has happened since 
wc left England. AVhat about Melazzo?” 

They had been turning tlieir backs upon the 
iiarbour, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Strada Toledo; but at these vrords, their new 
friend seized them each by the arm, and Imrried 
ilicm back to the quay. 

“ You see that great steamer ?” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the City of Aberdeen. “That 
vit earner on board of whicu his Excellency in- 
vited ilu^ Coloima?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And those troops drawn up against the 
landing-placo ?” 

“ Yes, yea.’’ 

“Well, they arc all picked men; the last 
twelve hundred of the expedition. They are 
now waiting to go on boartl, and by ten o’clock 
to-uiglit will steam out of the harbour. General 
Cpsenz and his Cacciatori arc already j^oiie—thcy 
went lust oveniw; but Garibaldi him&If goes 
with us in the City of Aberdeen. Melazzo is | 


not far—we shall be there before daybreak ; 
but they say there will be no fighting till the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“ Why, this is glorious !” cried Saxon. 

“ Yes, you are in luck to drop in for a siege 
the day after your arrival,” replied the Sicilian. 

“I have been here for nearly three weeks, and 
have had nothing to do yet, "except to assist in 
the demolition of the Castcllo, and that was not 
amusing. It was aU well enough for the first 
hour or two ; but one soon getslired of pulling 
down stone walls when there are no Ilegi 
behind them ” 

He then led the^iray back to the Toledo, 
pointing out those pl^es where the struggle 
had been fiercest^ asking and answmng ques- 
tions, and pouring forth his pleasant talk with 
the simple vivacity of a boy. 

His name, he said, was Silvio Beni. lie was 
the second son of a Palermitan landowner on 
the other side of the island, and lield the rank 
of aide-de-camp in the Garibaldian army. He 
had fought last year as a volunteer at Solfcriuo ; 
but had no intention of becoming a soldier by 
profession. Fighting for liberty was one thing ; 
out lighting for four pauls a day was another. 

He meant to cultivate olives and vines, aiidlivc 
the pastoral life of bis forefathers, if he did not 
happen to get shot before the end of tho cain- 

Chattering thus, nib led Saxon and Castle- 
lowers through the ^ chief wstrects of tho city ; 
and a terrible sight it was for eyes unused to 
the horrors of war* Here were the remnants of I 
the famous barricades of the 27th of May ; here j 
the shattered walls of tlieUniversity, thePretorio | 
pitted with shot-holes, and tho monastery of tho ) 
Seven Angels, of which a mere shell remained. j 
Then came a stately palace, roofless and window- 
less— the blackened foundations of a church | 
once famous for its archives — a wliole stretit [ 
propped, and threatening to fall at every mo- 
ment — ^the charred fragments of a convent in j 
which the helpless sisters had been burned alive ; 
beyond the possibility of escape, lu some 
places scarcely one stone was left standing on ' 
another. In some, the fiery storm had passed j 
by and left no trace of its course. j 

Presently, from a broad space of indistin- 
guishable ruin, pestilent with unburied dead, j 
they emerged upon a quarter where tlie streets ! 
were gay with promcnaclers and the cafes i 
crowded with idlers ; where the national flag 1 
floated gaily from the roofs of the public build- i 
ings, and all tho butterfly business of South 
Italian life was going on as merrily as if the 
ten-inch shell were a phenomenon^ tho very 
name of which was unknown to Sicilian ears, 

Saxon could not comprehend how. these 
! people should bo eating iocs and playH% at 
dominoes, ns if nothing bad happened of late to 
disturb their equanimity. It seemed to him | 
inexpressibly shooldng and hqjirtless; and, not ! 
being accustomed to conceal his opinions, he 
said so, very bluntly. 

The Sicilian smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders.. 
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Tliej ai’o so happy to be free," he replied, 
apologetically, 

‘'JJut what right have they to be happy 
while their dead lie unburied at their very 
doors asked Saxon, indignantly. “What 
right have they k) forget the hundreds of inno- 
cent tromen and ehildren crushed and burned 
in their homes, or the Neapolitans who mas- 
sacred them F" 

“ Ah, gli assassin! ! we will pay them out at 
Melazxo," was the quick reply. 

And this was the Sicilian temperament. 
Sights which filled Saxon and the Earl with 
pity and horror, brought but a passing cloud 
upon the brow of their new acquaintance. He 
had seen them daily for three weeks, and grown 
familiar with them, lie talked and laughed in 
Uie very precincts of death; scrambled up the 
barricades; showed wdiere the Regi had been 
repulsed, and at which point the Garibaldians 
liivld come in; chattered about the cession of 
Nice, the probable duration of tbe war, the 
j)riests, the sbirri, the foreign volunteers, and 
all the thousaud-and-onc topics connected with 
the revolutionary cause; and thought a great 
deal more of tbe coming expedition than of the 
past bombardment. 

At length, just as they came out upon the 
Marina, a gun w^as fired from Fort Galita, and 
their Sicihan friend bade tiJicm a hasty farewell. 

“ That is our signal for assembling on board," 
said he. “If you reach Melazzo before the 
work is beguni ask for me. 1 may be able to 
do something for you. At all events, I will 
try." 

“ W c w'Oii't forget that jironiise !" replied 
Saxon, eagerly, 

“ Addio, fratcUi." 

And these joimg men who looked forward to 
the coming fight as if it were a pleasure-parly, 
wdio were total strangers to each other one 
sliort hour ago, but who were brought into 
contact by accident, and into sympathy by their 
love of liberty, their cai'cless courage, and their 
faith in a common cause, embraced and parted, 
lifeiaUy, as brothers. 

I'hc Vnends then went straight to the Tiiuacria 
Ilc'tel, and, Icaniiug that Coloniia had not yet 
arrived, turned at once towards the quay. Here 
they found a dense crowd assembled, "and the 
City of Aberdeeu with her steam up, and all the 
troops on board. 

Tne people were frothing over with excite- 
ment, and so densely packed that the young 
men might as reasonably have tried to elbow 
their way through a stone wall as through the 
solid human mass interposed between them- 
selves and the landing-place. They gathered 
fiom the exclamations of those around them 
lliat i%e troops were drawn up on deck, and 
that Garibaldi was known to be in the saloon. 
Now and then a shout was raised for some 
officer who appe^ed for a moment on deck; 


and sometimes, when nothing else was doing, ' 
a voice from the crowd would give the sigiuil 
for a storm of vivas. 

rresently an officer of Cacclatori, with the 
well-known plume of cocks* feathers in his liai, ' 
came hurrying down the quay. The cro\\d j 
parted right and left, as if by magic, and he 
passed through amid a shoWer of benedictions li 
and addios. 1 1 

“ Do you know uLo that is?" asked Saxon , 
of those around. 

“ No — God bless him !** said one. 

“ We only know that he is going to fight for ' 
us," said another. , 

“ The Holy Virgin and all tlie saints have ' 
him in their keeping !" added a third. , 

, At this moment the ciwd surged suddenly I 
back again — a great roar burst from the thou- 
sand-throated throng — a gun was fired — and \ 
the City of Abeideen was under weigh ! ! 

In another scoond the mass had wavcicd, . 
parted, tuined like a mighty tide, and begun I 
flowing out through the Porta Felice, and fol- ' 
lowdng the course of the steamer along the 1 
Mai ilia Promenade. Tlic soldiers on board si ood i 
motionless, with tlieir hamis to tiic sides of their j 
hats, saluting llie crowd. The crowd raced ' 
tumultuously along llic slioie, weeping, laving, 
clapping its hands lor the soldieis, and shouting 
“ Viva Garibaldi ! VhahiLibeila!" Onewomaii j 
fell on her knees upon the quay, with hci lit tie 
infant in her arms, and prayed aloiul fur the . ' 
liberators. 1 

Saxon and the EhiI stood still, side by side, | 
looking after the lessening steamer, and listening 
to the shouts, w’hich grew moiucutauly fmulci 
and more distant. I 

“ Good Heavens!** said CastletbwTrs, “what 
a terrific thing human emotion is, wdien oik 
beholds it on such a scale as Ibis! i sliould 
have liked to see this people demolishing the 
Gastello.** 

Saxon drew a deep bicatli befoio leplviug, ' 
and when he spoke his W'ords were no answer 
to the Earl's remark. ' 

“] tell you what it is, Castletow ers,** he i 
said ; “ I feel as if we had no business lo remain * 
here another hour. For God*s sake, let us buy ' 
a couple of red shirts, and be afK r the n si as ' 
fast ns the little Albula can get us through the I 
water !’* ' 
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ClTArTER X. AT A CONCEllT. 

The t^pccimeii which was ^ivea in the last 
chapter of this narrative of Cfilbert PeiimoiT/s 
failure to make a favourable impression on the 
frafcMTiity of attorneys, was by no means an 
isolated one. lie was not the man for them. 
They did not understand what was in him, it 
came out so grudgingly, as it seemed to them. 
There were plciiiy of lawyers of much less 
ability to whom the attorneys would take their 
work in prcfi'rcnce, and renmorc would see 
himself passed over continually, while others of 
much less knowledge and discermnent, but glib 
of utterance, were full of business. 

It- is half the liattle in this predessiou of the 
law, as in not a few others, to have ri reputation 
for being extraordinarily busy. The awful trutli 
— fresh cundrmat ions (d wliieli come before us 
daily — that “to him that hatli shall 1)0 given,*’ 
seems to bo ])owerfully illustrated in a ease of 
tlii^ kind. It is a fact that the man wlio has 
already miieli to do reciaves even more and more 
eni])lo} lueut continually. Everything iu ti)e 
shape of business conu*s his way. He is invited, 
nay iin]ilored, to uiideiiako what he really ha.s 
not time to do jusliei*. to, while the very excuses 
wliieli lie mak(’s, the mere announcement that he 
has already more to do than Iu* can attend tojwo- 
])erly, only makes hi.s emplovers more and more 
anxious to secuix* Ids muciueoYeled services. 

“] understand,'’ says somebody wlio knows, 

that- Seruiielier the dentist is obliged to retire 
from his operating-room six times daily, in order 
to e)n])iy his pockets of the inconveuient weight 
of guineas which accumulate in them." Away 
rushes any one who licars the announcement, to 
be tortured forthwith by Scruucher. “ Chalkoy 
the artist," says somebody else, “^liaa commis- 
sions, 1 am told, which will occupy him for the 
next seven years at least," and otf darts the art- 
})atron to make sure of Chalkey's services during 
that eighth year whicli is still to let. 

But our young lawyer had other tldngs to 
trouble him besides professional neglect. Vexa- 
tions of a more domestic sort waire not wanting ; 
and, as if those words wdiicli wc have quoted 
above were true of wdiai troubles us as well as 
of what brings us profit, accumulation of 
domestic perplexity came upon our friend iu 


addition to his professional difficulties, and as if | 
these last were not enough. | 

It was one of the leading features of Miss | 
Carrington’s peculiar character that her moral i 

vision was somewhat oblique in the matter of j 

truth. Not only was she in the habit of “ cm- : 
broidering," or in other words decorating what ' 
jirofcssed to be fact with fictitious ornainenia- | 
lion, she WTmt beyond this, and would some- 
times even deal in fiction such as had no foun- 
dation whatever in fact, the fruit of a powun-ful 
imagination only. Indeed, so powerful was this | 
lady’s imaginat ion, that after any idea hail been 
presented to her by that function two or three 
times, she would get to think that it really wms 
something more than infancy of her mind, and 
WT)uld speak of it as nothing less than a reality. 

To what extoiit this lady believed that Gil- 
bert Pennioro had once been iu love with her, it i 
would be difficult to say. She oortaiuly wxnt on ‘ 
as if ho had, as was shown in the matter of the 
])hoiograph, nor did siic let slip any op])ort.unity 
of impressing this ticiion on the mind of her ; 
hostess, always taking a lone as if she conceded 
to Gabrielle the right to associate, indeccl, with 
her liusband, and to live iu the house, but as if 
were the person who really understood him, 
and wdiosc life should, by right, have been asso- i 
ciated with his. She w'as a woman, not a mere '[ 
girl like Gabrielle. She would have understood ; 
lii-s character, entered into liis thoughts and his j 
ambition, and would, in short, have been in all j 
respects the right person for him. ; 

Now of course it> was not likely that Miss 
Carrington would put. all this inio^ words. Yet 
she managed somehow or other to insinuate it 
all, by dark hints, and gestures, and covert allu- 
sions. Gabrielle knew that this woman was 
vapouring and talking nonsense. Siic knew that 
wdieii her liusband first came over to JCngland he 
had passed a few' days at the house of Miss Car- 
rington’s father, wdio was since dead, that he had 
spent the time almost entirelyin fishing, and 
that no idea of Miss Carrington, except iu the 
light of a somewhat disagreeable young woqpin, 
liad so much as entered his head. And yet, ! 
though slic knew all tliis, and knew that the } 
image of Ins dear West. Indian had never for a mo- 
ment been supplanted in his mind by that of any 
other woman, still the preposterous conduct of ; 
this lady iu asserting a sort of tone of superiority ; 
over her, and of proprietorship in her own Gilbert, j 
did, at times, annoy and irritate her vastly. j 
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And she had to encounter these things to a 
great extent alone. It was seldom that Gilbert 
could be by to help her. When he was there 
he always took her part,, and kept the enemy in 
order, but at other times she suffered much. 

They were two to one against her, for Miss 
Carrington^s aide-de-camp, the faithful Can- 
tanker, was always on the spot and ready to 
back her mistress up on all occasions, and, in so 
far as opportunity served, to put our poor young 
housewife down. She would always address 
her— -and she never did so except when abso- 
lutely obliged — as “ Mrs. Penmore/* never 
using the generally inevitable term, ‘'ma*am,^" 
or even “mum.” By this means she avoided 
any expression of alleriance, and retained that 

a which was so dear to her, at the same 
at she ignored all claim on the part of 
the jomg lady to be the mistress of the house. 
It was well and skilfully done. 

All the unpleasant messages, too, came 
through the Cantanker medium, and certainly 
lost nothing by being entrusted to her for 
delivery, “ My mistress,” she would say, ap- 
pearing at breakfast-time, and, as her habit was, 
closing the door behind her before slie began to 
speak, “my mistress will take her breakfast 
up-stairs, Mrs.Penmore, and, she was wishful for 
me to say that she would feel especially obligated 
if the tea could be sent up warm, as yesterday 
it was but stone cold.” It was not very unusuju 
for Miss Carrington to take her meals, and break- 
fast especially, in her own room, and those were 
days of jubilee for our young couple when she 
did so, as they were free from her company, 
and that of her amiable attendant. This last 
was almost sure, however, to appear in the 
course of the meal with some message about the 
coldness of the tea or tlie toughness of the toast, 
or perhaps, if lunch rather than breakfast was 
in hand, she would meekly request that the 
broth “might not have its surface covered with 
ciixjles of grease floating about on the top like 
islands.” Miss Cantanker was too wxll pleased 
when a spiteful simile came to her aid to inquire 
whether the image was a correct one, or she 
might perhaps have hesitated at the idea of float- 
ing islands and changed the metaphor to ships. 

Miss Carrington seemed determined to lose 
no opportunity of showing her disapproval of 
poor Gabrielle, and her wish to hold an inter- 
course with Gilbert, from which his wife should 
be excluded. She would send down messages 
to him to the eflect that “ she was expecting a 
few friends lha* evening, and she had no gentle- 
man to meet Captain Scraper, and would he 
come up and join the party ?” or she had got two 
orders for the opera, could he make it convenient 
to escort her ? “ It 'wmld be so nice,” she 
would write on a slip of paper. Or would he 
t«me up and play a game ot piquet, she felt so 
very dull. Or she had a matter of business to 
consult him about, could he manage to “ step” 
up-stairs for half a minute ? 

No doubt she had got hold of the wrong 
person in Gilbert Pemnore. Not only had he 
a powerfully developed antipathy towards the 


lady herself, and a very strong objection to find- 
ing himself in her society, but he felt very 
keenly the intentional slights, which, by every 
one of her acts, w^ being put upon his dear 
Qabrtelle. And this was touching him upon a 
tender point indeed. With every day iliat 
passed it seemed as if the love between these 
two increased. No slight that was offered to 
her, no repulse that met his efforts to get on, 
but seemed to bind them more and more 
together, and to invest each with nobler 
qualities in the other’s eyes. 

Over and over again would Gilbert insist on 
bringing the thing to an end, and giving his 
cousin warning, come of it what might, and it 
was only the entreaties and tears even of his 
wife that prevailed with him to let it go on a 
little longer. A little longer, she said, and then 
he would get to be acknowledged, and would be 
a great man, and then they would take a new 
house, and become quite distinguishedcharacters. 
Meanwhile, he must be patient and put up with 
Miss Carrington’s provocations, and not suppose 
that she minded them in the least. And she 
would even press him somclimes — but not very 
much — to do w^hat his cousin asked of him, to 
ffo and give her tlie benefit of his advice in 
business matters, or even to escort her to the 
play. But here, even she could not prevail. 
Her husband was adamant. He compromised 
the matter by promising that he would not give 
her warning, but his invariable answers to all 
Miss Carrington’s overtures was, that he was 
“ much too busy” to accept them. 

Our lives are made up of small things, and I 
cannot develop the tale which I have got lo tell 
witliout dwelling on a multitude of matters 
which ap))car to be small, but which, when com- 
bined, make a large aggregate. It is my pre- 
sent business to show how this young couple 
were ^gravaied, past endurance almost, by the 
vagaries of a spiteful and tiresome woman, and 
a foolish person into the bargain, which, perhaps, 
was the worst part of it all. 

There was indeed, as the saying goes, no 
knowing where to have this vexatious lady. 
She was always complaining how dull she was, 
but she would accept no alieviation of her dul- 
ness. If they sent her up some book or 
periodical in the wish to amuse her, she was sure 
to send it down again with an intimation that it 
was trash, and that she could not read it. If a 
friend came in the eveningt and our young 
couple, iliinkiii" a change might enliven her, 
sent to invite her to spend tne evening, slie 
would cither •decline to come at all, or coming, 
would make herself profoundly disagreeable, 
retaining a forced gravity when others were 
disposed towards merriment, and setting herself 
in an unmistakable manner against the unfor- 
tunate friend, whoever he miglit happen to be, 
contradicting every word that dropped from his 
lips, generally insulting him grossly, and altoge- 
ther throwing a wet blanket over the little party. 

Or perhaps something might be attempted m 
the way of a visit to some public place of enter- 
tainment On one occasion Mr, Lethwaite — 
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whom she detested — sent some tickets for a 
concert ^iven by a musical society- to which he 
belonged, and one of these was presented to Miss 
Carrington, the other two being retained by her 
host and hostess. It was a wonderful society. 
Its members were as proficient as professionals, 
and ten times as lechnical. They were entirely 
absorbed in music. Their real professions — 
when they had any — were comparatively as 
nothing to them. They must get through their 
business, whatever it might be, and then to 
fugue. When two of them met, no matter where 
it might be, one took the other aside, and it was 
a question of music directly. He had been to 
Germany or to Paris ; had heard an old piece 
by Spohr, or a new piece by Wagner. 

There's a movement, my dear fellow, goes 
like this, ‘ la, la, la, ri, ta, ta, ra.' Oh, the 
divinest thing you ever heard in all your life ; 
and then it goes on, ‘ t.a, la, ra, ti, la, ri, la.' " 
And so they would continue for half an hour 
together. In sliort, their souls were in it, and 
they went at it with a will. 

fiut the harmony produced by the combined 
talent of this wondrous society made no impres- 
sion upon Miss Carrington. Wlien the first 
violin, coming forward to the front of the 
orchestra, and, getting his instrument well un- 
derneath his chin, caused it to emit sounds 
so prodigious in volume — considering its size— 
or so tenderly plaintive as to move the greater 
part of the audience alternately to wonder and 
to tears, the sounds produced by this brilliant 
performer awakened no re.s])onse in Miss Carring- 
ton’s bosom. Even when it came to the strong 
passages, and Mr. Julius Lethwaitc took his 
])lace beiiind two brilliantly polished copper 
drunks, looking as eager as Fieschi may have done 
behind his infernal machine, andkeei)ing his eye 
upon his conductor iis fixedly as if he were going 
to let the said drums off at him at a given 
moment, and wlien the moment did come, and 
the machines were let off, and, instead of dis- 
charging volleys of grape and slugs and crooked 
nails, emitted a low rumbling sound like distant 
thunder — even then, and when the drums, at a 
later period, got excited and rattled their very 
loudest, till t!ie conductor was compelled to looK 
towards Mr. Lethwaitc with a slight frown — 
even at these times, let it be frankly owned, Miss 
Carrington was never moved to admiration, but 
only to say, in reference to Mr. Lethwaitc, and 
his exertions in the orcliestra, that she ‘^wondensd 
any man could make such a fool of himself." 

Now all this was not agreeable. And then 
she was so fidgety that there was no possibility 
of keeping her quiet for ten minutes together. 
Mr. Penmore had arranged, with considerable 
skill, that his wife should sit between him and 
Miss Carrington, as he knew that if she sat next 
to him she would not let him alone the whole 
evening. This state of things was, however, by 
no means agreeable to the lady, and in due time 
she began to agitate for a change in the relative 
positions of the party. ‘‘ There was a gentle- 
man sitting next her," she said, “ who would 
hum the music to himself as the orchestra played 

it, and it was too dreadful." And >then came the 
request—** would Mrs. Penmore mind changing 
places with her, as the effect upon her nerves 
was such that she must either get out of hear* 
ing of the obligato accompaniment, or leave the 
concert-room." Of course poor GabrieUe had 
to give way, and we all know what such a change 
of position involves in these days of distended 
costume. Tlien, of course, having gained her 
point, she would begin ear-wigging the unfortu- 
nate Gilbert, much to his annoyance and to that of 
their neiglibours, who were all fierce amateurs, 
eager to catch every note of the performance. 
Indeed, these at last beffan to look round and 
frown to such an extent, tW Gilbert was obliged 
at last to call his cousin’s attention to the fact, 
upon whicli the lady lapsed into sulkiness, and 
then fell asleep, and, waking shortly afterwards, 
declared that she was feeling very iU, and tliat 
** she was very sorry, but she must go away that 
moment." The first violin was at the time in 
the middle of a solo, impregnated with so much 
feeling as to be hardly audible, and it may be 
imagined that the looks of the amateurs were 
not very amiable as our little party swept out, 
disturbing everybody in the vicinity, knocking 
down opera-glasses, dragging books of the score 
in their wake, and spreading ruin and desolation 
in all directions. 

** Could not you have waited till there was a 
strong passage with the drums to cover our 
retreat P" asked Gilbert, with pardonable irrita- 
bility, when they got outside. ' 

Miss Carrington intimated that she should j 
have fainted if she had stayed another moment, i 
but said that she felt pretty well again now. i 

And so poor GabrieUe, who seldom got a ■ 
change, was dragged awav, just as she was eu- i 
joying the music most. Yet there was consola- : 
tion even in this, for it vexed her always to see | 
Miss Carrington making that deijtd set at her i 
cousin Gilbert. i 

“ Wo are just talking over our remembrances i 
of a certain concert that we went to ages ago," ' 
Miss Carrington had whispered to GabrieUe some ! 
little time after that change of seats had taken 1 
place, which has been spoken of above, ‘*Such fun 
we had, and such a nice drive home,” Miss Car- 
rington added. “ By moonlight, you know." 

Now all this, I am sorry to say, was pure i 
fiction — that sort of fiction which came so natu- 5 
rally to Miss Carrington, as has been hinted at 1 
in the beginning of this chapter. The fact had 
been, that when Gilbert Penmore visited his rela- 
tion, Mr. Carrington, a party had been made to 
attend a concert which was got up in the neigh- 
bouring town. The company had driven some 
miles to the town-hall, where the concert was 
held, had been bored to death by some exceed- 
ingly dull music, and had then driven back" 
again. The carriage in which Miss Carrington i 
had performed that delightful journey, having 
contained, besides her father, the clergyman of 
the parish, and voung Penmore, the latter slum- 
bering peacefully all the time. Such was the 
fact. But Miss Carrington's remembrance of it 
was somewhat different. 
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We had an evening of tlie intensest enjoy- 
ment of the most delicious music/* she whis- 

f ered to Gabrielle. ** Italian singers down from 
jondon, all in their very best voice ; a delightful 
moon to light us home ; your husband and I had 
a carriage to ourselves, and he in such spirits all 
the way— very different to what he is now.** 

It was thus that this estimable lady sought 
to entertain her friend, and thus it is that a 
powerful imagination will decorate incidents in 
themselves dull and common-place. 

CHAPTEE XI. STILL MUSICAL. 

Mb.. Julius Lethwaite was, as we have just 
seen, a member of an embodied association of 
musical amateurs. The gentlemen of whom this 
association was composed were many of them 
most skilful performers. They made up, when all 
assembled, a full orchestra, and the duty of dis- 
charging not the least arduous function in that 
band of harmony devolved on no less a person 
than our cynical friend. In a word, lie was the 
artist on the kettle-drums. And this is a much 
more difficult part to play than one would at 
first imagine. 

There is, for instance, a vast amount of count- 
ing to go through. The performer has to know 
liis place and keep to it. One touch of the drum- 
stick at an unexpected moment would ruin a : 
whole overture. Beautiful and inspiriting as 
I are the notes of this charming instrument, their 
effectiveness is yet pre-eminently dependent on 
their coming in in the right place and at the 
right moment. An absent-minded drummer, or 
one but imperfectly acquainted with the art of 
counting, has been known to rattle suddenly in 
an unexpected place, and by so doing to bring 
confusion and shame upon himself, involving at 
the same time his fellow-performers, engaged at 
the time in developing a soft cadence with 
exquisite feeling, in ignominy and contcnijit. 
Nor must this important functionary ever be 
^‘backward in coming forward** when he is due. 

I Let him be lost in thought, or absorbed in the ! 
j melody made by his companions, at the moment 
j when his services arc required, and all is over | 
! — the effectiveness of the passage is lost, and j 
when he is brought to liis senses by the furious i 

{ glance of the conductor withering him from the 
eader*s desk, it is ten to one that he instantly 
sets to work to make up for lost time, and ruins 
I everything with inopportune rattlings. 

And this — this is the instrument which we 
have all of ns no doubt at times been disposed 
to conceive lightly of. This is the instrument 
on which, as ooys, we have believed wc could 
perform without difficulty, only wishing, indeed, 
j that we could get the chance. On tliis instru- 
ment men have ventured to confer a name almost 
characterised by levity, associating it with kettles 
and the like ignoble utensils. 

Our good friend Mr. Lethwaite was fully 
sensible of the dignity attaching to the instru- 
ment to which he had devoted himself, and of 
the difficulties which beset the performer who 
would achieve the art of drumming with effect. 
He was continually at work, early and late. 


The fact is, that he was afraid of his leader. 
That gentleman was Mr. Lethwaite’s inferior in 
every respect, except in musical proficiency. 
There he was his superior. He was a severe 
I gentleman, too, and had had occasion more than 
once to reprove the kettle-drum, alternately for 
too great haste and too great tardiness, both, as 
has been already shown, defects of the most 
radical sort. To please this leader was very 
difficult, and therefore it was that Mr. Lethwaite 
worked early and late. 

Our friend was sitting on a certain morning, 
soon after the day of that concert, in the course 
of which the conductor had looked upon him 
with a frown, and was practising the kettle- 
drums in his luxurious rooms. The scene 
was one suggestive of the greatest comfort. 
Comfortable sofas and settees were against tlie 
walls, and fauteuils, right in their construction 
to half an inch of wood-work and half a grain of 
stuffing, were drawn round the fireplace. The 
walls were hung with a few good pictures, and 
various cedar boxes, containing not a few good 
cigars, were scattered about upon the different 
tables. There had been no “ reasoning of our 
need,** as King Lear expresses it. The results 
of careless expenditure appeared cverywliere, 
and most of the objects which met the eye in 
all directions were such as a man could do with- 
out perfectly well. How much had been spent 
on til at watch-making freak alone. Whaf. good 
materials, what admirable instruments had becu 
got together. In how many holes was not that 
watch to have beem jewelled, what escapements, 
what comptmsalion balances had there not been 
prepared for its more perfect completion ?** 

And the other hobby, there was money spent 
upon that too. Mr. Lethwaite had got a bran 
new pair of drums on which to operate. German- 
silver drums were these, none of your ordinary 
copper or brass. The leather slides by which 
the cords were tiglitened were of spotless buck- 
skin, and the parchment was wliitc as snow, 
and smooth as an ivory tablet. That parch- 
ment was tightened up to concert pitch, and 
the tone imparted by those metallic basins, 
across which it was strained, was really somc- 
tliing ravishing. The drumsticks had inlaid 
hanfles, and were a study in themselves. 

Our friend was not alone as he sat behind 
these two masterpieces of art, and with his 
music-book on a desk before him. In his desire 
to get everything right for the next performance, 
he liad got a certain other member of the society 
(the third fiddle, in short) to come round and 
practise with him, in order that he might 
the more readily acquire the important art of 
coming in in the right place, and keeping out of 
the wrong, in which he felt himself to be still 
somewhat deficient. The third fiddle was a 
most obliging creature, and never so happy as 
when he had a bow between the fingers and 
thumb of his skilled right hand. 

*‘It’s very difficult. It*s much more diffipult 
than people would imagine,*’ said Mr. Letli- 
waite, during a slight pause in the performance. 

I think you’re rather iu a hurry, do you 
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know,” remarked third fiddle. ^^Now, if you’ll 
count steadily on from this place-one, two, 
three, four, and then come in, I <>hink it will be 
all rifijht. Shall we try it again ?” 

‘‘By all means,” replied Mr. Lcthwaitc, 
letting one of his drumsticks fall upon the 
resounding parchment after a fashion which 
would have made a “ surprise symphony” of 
any piece of music into which the ornament had 
been introduced. “ By all means — now then.” 

“Whecn, squee, rhepe, twiddle,” went the 
third violin. 

“One, two, tliree, four,” and “r-r-r-rap a tap 
a rap a tap a rap tap rap rap rap rap,” chimed 
in the drum. 

“ Well, that’s right enough,” said the violin, 
encouragingly. 

“ Yes, I think that was better,” remarked the 
other, and he went on again. “ One, two, three, 
four. Won’t you j^lay tlie passage 

“ Oh yes, 1 beg your pardon. Where shall 
wc begin ?” 

“Oh, the old place, one, two, three, four— 1 
beg your pardon, weren’t you a little slow ?” 

“ No, I think not. The passage goes like this, 
you knoAV, one, two, three, four. I was tiiink- 
ing you were a little fast, if you’ll excuse rne.” 

“ Oh, by all means. Now we’ll try it again.” 

“ Whec]), squeen, wheen, twiddle,” quoth the 
violin, once more whining with the most intense 
feeling. 

“ One, two, three, four, rattle tattle tattle 
tattle r-r-r-rap tap tap tap tap,” urged the drum, 
witli as much feeling as could be expected. 

“How did you like that?” demanded the 
drum. 

“ A very little more will do it now,” replied 
I he fiddle. “But I think 1 would try another 
passage, if I were you. Here, for instance,” he 
continued, after turning the leaves of the music- 
book over two or three times, “ is a part wlicre 
you come in at intervals, which is difficult.” 

“ Difficult ! 1 imagine it is difficult. You re- 
quire to be as eagerly on the watch as if you 
were shooiiug pigeons out of a trap. I never 
thought,” remarked Mr. Lcthwaite, “that I 
should take so much trouble about anything.” 

“Well, if T were you. I’d stick to that part 
exclusively for a time. Suppose you try it over 
now.” 

“You’re right,” replied our artist on the 
drums; “we’ll go at it at once.” 

“ Are you ready ?” asked the fiddle, bow in 
liand. 

Mr. Lcthwaite was so absorbed in readiness, 
with a drumstick in each hand, and liis eyes 
fixed upon the score, that he could not speak. 
But he nodded an eager assent, and the other 
started off. 

It certainly seemed to be a very difficult passage 
this. It was fitful and brilliant, full of change, 
and the pace, as the sporting phrase goes, ter- 
rific. The drums were wanted constantly, at 
very short intervals— a very rapid burst and no 
more. Then a flourishing bit for the fiddles, 
and then a bit of drum again. The effect, too, 
was I’cndercd the more astounding in the present 


case because the third violin naturally and riglitly 
did not play the main air, the melody of the 
piece, but only his own part, which played thus 
as a solo was altogether mysterious and inex- 
plicable. Mr. Lcthwaite actually perspired with 
the severity of the mental exercise in which ho 
was engaged, llis counting was so violent, that 
it resembled the puffing of a steam-engine. He 
was absolutely out of breath with his efforts to 
keep pace with his companion’s flourishes. 

“ One, two, three, four — one, two, three, four 
— rap, tap — one, two — rap a tap, a tap, a tap — 
one, two, throe, four — rap — one, two — rap a 
tap a rap a tap a r-r-r-r-ap tap, tap, tap, tap. 
Stop. What was that ?” 

“ I think it was a knock at the door,” replied 
third fiddle. 

“One, two,” Mr. Lcthwaite was beginning, 
w^heu the knock was repeated. “ Come in,” he 
called, and the servant came into ilie room. 

“ Mr. Goodricli is below, sir,” said the man, 
“and wishes to speak with you very particular.” 

“Ask Mr. Goodrich to walk up,” replied 
Lcthwaite, bcgimiiug to count again, “Wc 
can go on just the same,” he continued, address- 
ing his com}>anion ; “ it’s only my clerk. Now 
then. One, two, three, four. Ah, Goodrich, 
how^ d’ye do ? All right ? One, two. I’ll speak 
to you directly, if you’ll sit dowm. Now, once 
more. One, two, three, four, rap, tap, rap a tap 
a tap, tap.” And off they went again. 

He had not noticed how pale the old clerk 
looked, nor observed that the expression of his 
face was changed and anxious, 

“ If you please, sir,” said J onathan, “ I wished 
to speak—” 

“ Ah, yes ; wait a bit though — rap, tap rap a 
tap a tap tap— one, two, three, four — rap a tap 
a tap.” 

“ It’s very particular.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Now then, Scroop — 
one two.’’ And off went Scroop, “wheep, 
squeen, twiddle diddle diddle diddle diddle,” 
and the drums “rap, tap, rap a tap a rap a tap 
a rap tap tap tap tap tap.” 

“If you please, sir, interrupted Jonathan, 
eagerly, “ it’s most important.” 

“Yes, I know. It always is. One, two, 
three, four.” 

“ I should take it as a great favour, sir ” 

“ One, two, three, four,” 

“ Sir,” said Jonathan Goodrich, coming for- 
ward and laying his hand on his employer’s arm, 
“ I mmi speak to you, and that at once.” 

Lcthwaitc turned suddenly round, and saw 
by the expression of his clerk’s face that it 
really was something important which the old 
man had to communicate. 

“Why, Jonathan, man,” he said, “what’s 
the matter ?” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve come to tell you what’s the 
matter, but ” 

“But what P” 

“Sir, I should be very sorry to say anything 
that might seem rude or unmannerly, but, but 
— might I ask tlie favour of speaking to you 
alone?” 
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Ob, you needn’t mind my friend ; it’s only 
Mr. Scroop/’ 

The old clerk still hesitated. ” In matters of 
businciss ” lie began. 

The third fiddle got up and proposed to go. 

Not a bit, not a bit, interposed the otner ; 

we must practise all that over again before 
you go. Since I must be tormented about 
business, I’ll get it over. Come into the dining- 
room, Jonathan.” And suiting the action to 
the word, he led the way into an adjoining 
apartment, the old man following, and closing 
the door after him. 

Mr. Scroop began to amuse himself with his 
violin. It is one of the privileges of musicians 
that they need never know ennui. 

He “ tried,” as the fraternity say, all sorts of 
favourite bits over and over again on his instru- 
ment, with his head on one side, and frowning 
profoundly. He went from these to the study 
of his part in that very composition in which 
Mr. Lethwaite was also pr^aring to distinguish 
himself. Then he went oflT again to morsels of 
different classical composers, snatches of Bach, 
and glimpses of Mendelssohn, and finally he 
put down his instrument, and walked slowly 
about the room with his hands behind him, 
looking at the prints and photograjilis on the 
wall, and humming softly to himself all the 
time — a depressing occupation enough. 

At last, when he was begimiing to tliink that 
the hour had come when he might legitimately 
take up his hat and go, the door of the dining- 
room re-opened, and Mr. Lethwaite entered the 
room, followed by his clerk. 

“My dear Scroop,” he said, quite calmly, “ I 
am perfectly overwhelmed with shame to tliink 
that you should have been left all this time 
alone, and that our important occupation should 
have been intercepted by so trivial a matter as 
the arrival of my clerk with his budget full of 
business. Now, Jonathan,” he continued, 
addressing the old man, whose anxious and 
depressed appearance showed in wonderful con- 
trast to the gallant bearing of his patron, “ will 
you stop and hear a duct performed by Mr, 
Scroop and myself on two instruments seldom 
heard together alone, or are you bent on going 
back to tliat horrible place — ^Ihe City f ” 

The old man shook his head. “ I’ii rather go 
back to-day, sir, with your permission.” And 
with that he made his best bow, and retired, still 
with the same anxious countenance with which 
he had arrived. 

“I would give a great deal,” said Lethwaite, 
as soon as the door was closed, “ to be able to 
believe in that old man as completely as 1 feel 
inclined to do. lie is one of the few people who 
have borne the test of time — one of the few in 
whom I have been unable to detect anything un- 
worthy even after years of intimate association. 
I almost wish that something might occur 
which might enable nie to test his fidelity un- 
mistakably.” 

“ Perhaps something may,” said Mr. Scroop, 
whose retorts were ever of the brilliant sort. 

“Not unlikely — and now let’s try the diflScult , 


bit again,” And our imperturbable friend seized 
his drumsticks and commenced a brilliant 
flourish on his instrument. 

And at it they went once more with renewed 
energy. Mr. Scroop’s mind went at once into 
his violin, and wonderful results ensued, while 
Julius Lethwaite tried hard to get his mind into 
his drums, and rattled away with prodigious 
force, and sufficient regard to time, to satisfy 
even so good a musician as his present coadjutor. 
They went on for full half an hour more, the one 
whining and twiddling, and the other rattling 
and thumping, till at last the third fiddle ^s- 
covered that it was time for him to go, as he had 

t momised to “ try ” something else, with some- 
body else, in the course of that same afternoon. 

“ Have you any idea,” asked Mr. Lethwaite, 
as the third violin was on the point of departing, 
“have you any idea, as to what is the salary of 
‘ the drum,’ in a good orchestra ?” 

“I should think about from two to three 
guineas a week,” replied Mr. Scroop, “but 1 am 
not sure.” 

“ As mucli as that,” said our friend, quietly. 
“Oh, I should think, at least,” answered the 
other. “ Have you any idea of applying for the 
post ?” he added, smiling. 

“More unlikely tilings have happened.” 
“Very well, I’ll make inquiry,” quoth the 
other, still smiling. And with that ho got up 
to go, thinking wfiat a good iokc it was. The 
luxurious Mr. Lethwaite drumming in an 
orchestra for a living. “I can sec you,” he 
said, “coming through the little door under 
the stage, wiiiing your mouth after having 
partaken of n pint oi‘ porter.” 

Mr. Scroop took his leave, still smiling at this 
conceit, and made off to keep his appointment. As 
he descended the stairs on his way to the street 
he could hear his musical friend still drumming 
aw'ay with prodigious energy. The sounds were 
audible even in the street, and as long as the third 
fiddle remained within range they did not cease 
for so much as a single instant. 


LONDON IN BOOKS. 

When I think over the past history of this 
enormous metropolis, I seem to be present at 
some grand drama, in which the actors are kings, 
queens, princes, nobles, prelates, wits, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, soldiers ; the great and 
the little, the good and the wicked, the happy 
and the unfortunate, the wise and the foolisn ; 
men and women who have really lived and died, 
enjoyed and suffered, triumphed or fallen, in the 
very localities where 1 go about my daily work, 
or even in some of the actual buildings which I 
still behold. The early scenes of that drama 
are in fairy-land. I sec fabulous Brutus and his 
Trojans lauding in ancient Britain, conquering 
giants, winning their way to the fair river which 
we now call Thames, and founding on its banks 
a city which, in its name aiid its traditions, 
should preserve the memory of vanished Troy : 

And Troynovant built of old Troy’s ashes cold. 
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I Then, entering the historic period, 1 find this with Nelly in the Mall. Raleigh sits in the 

London of ours a Roman city, stately with Tower a prisoner, writing his History of the 

temples to all the gods and goddesses of Hea- World. The fires are alight in Smilhfield, 

thendom— a city where the mailed legions of and Charles the First steps out of that fatal 

the Cffisars paced sternly on the ramparts, and window at Whitehall upon the scaffold which 

held the native savages in awe within the his own obstinate and untruthful nature had 

walls, or drove them forth into the outer prepared for him. Shakespeare acts again 

marshes. The scene shifting again, I behold at the Banksidc, and the ninc-and-twentv 

the narrow streets of Saxon London, with their pilgrims set out from the Tabard on that April 

relics of Roman splendour lurking among the morning. Chaucer beats a friar in Fleeiz-sireet : 

rude timber houses of the Northmen. That, in occasion of said beating unknown, but doubtless 

its turn, gives place to the mediseval town — ^a impertinence on the part of the friar. The 

wild, beautiful dream of richly-carved and orna- poets gather about the throne of Ben, at the 

menfced houses, looking out between clustering Mermaid or the Devil. Rochester dispenses 

trees ; of pinnacled cathedrals and churches ; of quack medicines as an Italian mountebank in 

palaces and mansions ; of streets crowded with Tower-street. The wits of the succeeding gene- 

grave merchants and gay ’prentices, and flash- ration flutter in the coffee-houses. Lillie the 

ing with the brightly-coloured processions of perfumer sells the Tatlcr at that corner of 

chivalry. Passing on into later times, as the Beaufort-buildings and the Strand where once 

great drama unfolds itself, I find myself in the more we find the sale of perfumes, but no 

gallant raffling London of Shakespeare’s day, Tatler. Pope takes the w^ater for Twickenham ; 

and of the age immediately succeeding : which Addison writes the forthcoming Spectator, with 

I watch with my mind’s eye until I sec it darken the help of a bottle of wine placed at each end 

under the gloom of Puritanism ; spring forth of the long room at Holland House ; Steele 

again into the glow and revelry of the Restora- jests, writes love-letters to his wife, and 

lion ; become ghastly at the livid touch of the drinks, in defiance of the bailiffs ; the bucks 

Plague; sink, with a crash, and tumult, and and bloods and maccaronies sport their velvets 1 

toppling of ancient towers, into the red and and their lace, their flowing wigs and their gold- | 

roaring abyss of the Great Fire ; rise once more hilted swords, at Eanelagh and A^auxhall; and 
into power bencatli the creative genius of Sir Johnson — vast, burly, and awful— dominates in 

Christopher Wren ; take its noble stand for Fleet-street, or, clinging to a post by Temple- I 

Liberty in the days of 1688 ; sparkle in the bar, wakes the echoes of St. Clement Danes j 

wdtty levity of the reigns of Anne and of the with sudden midnight laughter. ! 

first two Georges ; and so pass through various It is lucky, in these days of continual change 
moods into the metropolis of our own times. — of metropolitan railways plunging through 

Such arc the chief phases of our London drama streets and squares, and knocKing whole neigh- 

— a drama extending over nearly two thousand bourhoods to pieces; of gigantic hotels swal- 

years ; and what a wealth of life, action, and lowing up a score or so of old houses — ^that 

passion fills up the scenes! What tenderness there are industrious compilers who preserve 

of love, and rage of terror ; what beatings of for us the records of the past. Old London | 

hot blood, long stilled in death ; what plots and will soon exist only in books, excepting for i 

conspiracies, hatched secretly, or suddenly ex- a few such buildings as Westminster Abbey i 

ploding in wrath and flame; what revolutions, and Westminster Hall. “London in Books,” ! 

making kin^s and unmaking them ; what crimes, therefore, is every day becoming more and | 

private and public, leaving a stain of blood more interesting. I, for one, am grateful for 

behind; what, wrestling of individual man with all collections which enable me to realise what 

overwhelming circumstance ; what summer bios- this vast city was, in times long gone by— times 

soming of genius, often from roots of bitterness, distinguished from our own by many differences 

and out of dusky places ; what roystcrlng in of manners, of morals, and of architecture, 
taverns, and dalliance in palaces ; what myste- One of the pleasantest wwks of this kind 
ries of death, and dim suggestions of the some- with wdiich the public have recently been fa- 

tliing after death ; what joys, w’hat agonies, voured, is the Romance of London, by Mr. 

what despair ! J ohn Timbs — three volumes of “ strange stories. 

Of all the cities of the modern world, none scenes, and remarkable persons of the great 

can eaual London and Paris for their vast, town.” Mr. Timbs has already published a 

manifold, and prolonged accumulation of human book, under the title of Curiosities of London 

experiences ; and to the Englishman London (1855) ; but that is more purely antiquarian in 

is necessarily the more interesting of the tw^o. its chai*acter — this, more light and entertaining. 

To the bookish man, this sombre, prosaic The work through which I now propose to 

London is a territory of romance. For him scamper is as cliarniing a miscellany for “ din- > 

the treasured memories of the past remain ping into” at leisure moments as any that could 1 

for ever. For him, tlie Arab maiden who mar- oc named. It is a compilation, certainly ; but j 

ried Thomas h Becket’s father still walks a good compilation gives us the wit of many men 

through 1 he alien streets, after her weary voy- compacted. This collection of the Romance of 

age from the Holy Land, crying, “ Gilbert, London contains the quintessence of a whole 

Gilbert !” Jane Shore does penance in the circulating library of novels, historical and do- j 

public ways, and Charles the Second talks mestic. Open it anywhere, and you find some | 
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strange story of old times— some fact or some 
tradition with which you are glad to* make ac- 
quaintance, or to renew your acquaintance if it 
be an old friend. London has been a famous 
ground for strange adventures during more cen- 
turies than one could count upon the fingers of 
both hands; and Mr. Timbs tells them in a 
manner brief, intelligible, and sufficing. 

When next the reader goes over London 
Bridge, and looks at the beautiful church of St. 
Mary Overies, let liim think of the miserly ferry- 
man and his lovely daughter who plied there in 
the remote Anglo-Saxon times. In those ages, 
there was no bridge over the Thames, and old 
John Orers, who ferried people across from the 
city of London to tlm borougli of Southwark, 
prospered at a great rate. John rented the 
terry of the City ; but so many people crossed 
from side to side, together with horses, cattle, 
and market produce, that he made a very 
large profit by his work, and, waxing rich, 
put out his money at usurious interest, and so 
waxed richer. In time (according to the old 
tract in the British Museum from which Mr. 
Timbs quotes) he acquired an estate eautil to 
that of the best alderman in London ; out he 
always lived in abject poverty, though, for pur- 
poses of business, lie kept several servants tmd 
i apprentices. He had an only daughter, beau- 
tiful and pious, whom he took care to have 
liberally educated, but ■ ‘ at the cheapest rate.” 
When, however, she grew of age to marry, he 
would suffer no man, of what condition or 
quality soever, by his good will, to have any 
sight of her, much less access to her.” Of 
course, all his fine precautions were in vain. 
You may shut up Danae in a brazen tower, but 
Jupiter will find his w’ay in somehow. The 
Jupiter of this particular legend was a young 
gallant, who certainly did not effect his entrance 
into the maiden’s bower in a rain of gold, for he 
seems to have rather sought that commodity 
than to liave brought it with him; but who 
managed in some way to obtain three interviews 
with Danae while her father was rowing to and 
fro on the river. Finally, a match was agreed 
on; but an unlooked-for circumstance pre- 
vented the desired nuptials. Old John took 
it into his miserly head that he could save 
something worth having, by starving himself 
and all his household for a daj; he therefore 
feigned to be dead, and caused his daughter (who 
reluctantly consented to the trick) to wrap him 
in a sheet, and lay him out in his own chamber, 
with a taper burning at his head, and another at 
his feet, as the manner then was. He took it 
for granted that all the people in his house 
would fast during the whole aay, in sorrow at 
tlie event; but, \\/atching narrowly from his 
sheet, he was horrified to find that everybody 
sang and danced for joy, and, breaking into the 
larder, began feasting without check. He bore 
it as long as he could without moving ; but at 
length the agony of seeing so much waste going 
on about ium became greater than he could en- 
dure, and, says the tract, ‘^stirring and struggling 
in his sheet, like a ghost with a candle in each 


hand, he purposed to rise up and rate ’em for 
their sauciness and boldness ; when one of them, 
thinking that the devil was about to rise in ius 
likeness, being in a great amaze, catched hold of 
the butt-end of a broken oar which was in the 
chamber, and, being a sturdy knave, thinking to 
kill the devil at the first blow, actually struck 
out his brains.” The sturdy knave was after- 
wards tried for murder, but acquitted, doubtless 
to the satisfaction of all reasonable men. The 
ferry nmn’s daughter inherited the old man’s 
estate ; and the lover, hearing of the news in tlie 
country, where he then was, posted up to Lon- 
don as hard as he could, but on the way was 
thrown from his horse, and broke his neck. The 
body of Overs the ferryman was denied Christian 
interment, on account of his extortions and 
usury; and when the friars of Bermondsey 
Abbey consented, for a money consideration, to 
give a little earth for the reception of the re- 
mains, the abbot, wlio was away at the time, no 
sooner learnt the fact on his return, than he 
caused the body to be taken up, and pul on the 
back of an ass, which was then turned out of 
the abbey gates, tlie abbot praying that the beast 
might carry the corpse of tlie old usurer to such 
place as he would best deserve to be buried in. 
The ass thereupon paced solemnly along Kent- * 
street, and so to a certain pond whicli was then 
the common place of execution, and there he 
shook off his burden immediately beneatli the 
gibbet, and the body was put under the ground 
without any kind of ceremony. These lamentable 
events seem to have permanently shadowed the 
spirits of fair Mary Overs, and to have turned 
Imr thoughts from this world to the next ; for 
she first dedicated her wealth to the building ot 
the church of St. Mary Overies (so called after 
her), and then retired into a convent. In the 
church, a monumental effigy represents a skclc- ; 
toil in a shroud; but the name given to the i 
ferryman in connexion with this figure is Audery, j 
! not Jolm Overs, and the workmanship is said to 
be of the fifteenth couiury. j 

A different story is told of the original of the 
effigy; namely, that he was a fanatic wiio i 
attempted to fast forty days in imitation of i 
Christ, and who died in the attempt. There | 
are many such efligies in other churches. ; 

I will next filch from Mr. Timbs’s repertory ! 
a narrative of a murder, ami ot the strange way ! 
in which it was discovered after many years. 

Dr. Airy, provost of King’s College, Oxford, 
from 1599 to IGIG, was one day j)assiiig with 
his servant through St. Sepulchre^s Church- 
yard, London, wliilo the sexton was making a 
grave, when he observed a skull move. Tlie 
sexton examined it, and found -a toad inside, 
but remarked that a ieiipenny nail was stuck in 
the temple-bone. The doctor, inferring from this 
fact that the possessor of the skull had been 
murdered, asked the sexton if he remembered 
whose skull it was, and was told that it was 
that of a man who had died suddenly two-and- 
twenty years before. Dr. Airy advised that 
the matter should be inquired into; and 
the sexton, aftcr^ his departure, thinking 
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1 1 ^ 

much over the circumstances attending the 
j man’s death, recollected that the .deceased’s 

j wife, then alive, and married to another person, 

j liad been seen to go into her first husband’s 

i chamber with a nail and hammer. Accordingly, 

I he went to a justice of the peace and told him 

I the story, together with his discovery of the 

! nail in the skull. The wife being sent for, 

witnesses came forwaril, who testified to various 
suspicious circumstances ; and the woman, 
being confounded by the discovery of her guilt, 
confessed, and was hanged. It will he observed 
i that this incident took place during the life of 

: Shakespeare, and it may have suggested to him 

i that passage iu Macbeth : 

It will have blood; they say, blood -will have 
I blood ; 

I Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
sjieak ; 

I Augurs, and understood relations, have 
I IJy inagot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
I forth 

I I’he secret'st man of blood. 

! Also, the very similar Hues iu Hamlet: 

For murder, tliough it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

Equally remarkable was flic discovery, during 
j the protectorate of Richard Cnmiwell, of the 
inurclcr of Mr. Fussell, by Major Strangc- 
I ways — a story wldcli was related at full iu 

j No. 1 82 of this Journal. The means of discovery 

I in that case was a gun which one of the jury- 

men at the iuquest iiad lout to the major, and 
! which he recognised by certain marks on sce- 

! ing it again. Here, also, the murderer con- 

! fessed his crime, on finding so strange and un- 

j expected a piece of evidence suddenly confront- 

1 ing liim. Mr. Timbs seems to have overlooked. 

I this striking story, though in his account of 

; criminals pressed to death for not pleading, he 

I mentions Strangeways as having so suffered, 

i It appears that there are records of this atro- 

j cious torture as late as the ye.ar 1770. 

I Of course Mr. Timbs tells the story of George 
I Rariuvcll and. the fair and free Mrs. Millwood — 
j though lliere seems to i)e great doubt whether 
I the legend was originally a London legend at 
I all, the scene of the crime being laid by the old 
ballad in Percy’s Reliques at Ludlow, in Shrop- 
1 shire. It was apparently Lillo, the writer of 
I tlie celebrated tragedy, who transferred the 
locality to Camberwell and Shoreditch, and ever 
since then the story has been identified with 
llic metropolis, though even iu the ballad Bani- 
wxll is spoken of as a London apprentice, wdio 
committed his great crime far away in ilie 
country. Some difference of opinion, however, 
seems to exist among the various writers on the 
subject as to which is the correct account, and 
the period when Barnwell lived has been re- 
ferred to the reigns both of Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Anne. Though Lillo’s play is now 
soljlom or never performed, it was customary, 
even up to a recent date, to act it at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane on ^‘Boxing Night” 
and Easter Monday, as a moral lesson to the 


young shopmen and apprentices who were 
supposed to be present at the theatres in 
strong force on those two occasions. Dr. Bar- 
rowby, physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, used to relate lie was once sent for by a 
young gentleman in Great St. Helen’s, appren- 
tice to a merchant in a large w-ay of business. 

He was very ill. The nurse had observed tliat 
he frequently sighed profoundly, and she told 
tlie doctor she was sure that something lay 
on his mind. Dr. Barrowby accordingly sent 
every one out of the room, and earnestly 
solicited the young man to inform him what 
oppressed liis mind so much, assuring him 
that unless his spirits could be relieved, no 
medicine could possibly do him any good. The 
youth confessed that something did indeed lie 
very heavy at his heart, but that he would 
sooner die than divulge it, as it would be his 
ruin if known. The doctor, however, by kind- j 
ness of manner, and protesting his desire to i 
serve, and not betray, his patient, persuaded him ! 
to relate the circumstances which distressed him. 

It appeared that ho was the second son of a 

f entlcman of good fortune in Hertfordshire ; that 
e had got into an intrigue with the mistress of 
the captain of an Indiaman then abroad ; and had 
misappropriated cash, drafts, and notes, to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, belonging to 
his employer; and that a few nights before, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, he had been so moved by ' 
tlie performance of Ross and Mrs. Pritchard in | 
the parts of George Barnwell and Mrs. Mill- 
wood, that he had not had a moment’s peace 
since, and had wished to die, to avoid the 
shame hanging over him. The kind-hearted 
doctor, on hearing that the young man’s 
fat her had been written for, and was expected 
every minute, bade his patient make himself 
perfectly easy, as he would undertake that his 
father should supply tlie money, or, if there 
were any hesitation on the part of that gentle- 
man, that he, the doctor, would provide it him- 
self. The father shortly afterwards arrived, and, 
on being privately informed of the cause of his 
son’s illness, said, with many thanks to the 
doctor, that he would at once go to his banker’s 
and get the cash. On communicating this joy- j 
fill intelligence to the young fellow, the doctor ! 
found that his pulse, without the administration j 
of any medicine, was greatly improved ; he 
rapidly recovered, and in subsequent years j 
became an eminent merchaiif . ‘‘ Dr. Barrowby,” ' 

continues Ross, writing to a friend, “never | 

told me the name, but the story ho moniioned j 
in the green-room of Drury jjaiic Tlieatre ; ; 

and after telling it one niglit, when i was j 
standing by, he said to me: ‘You have j; 
done some good in your profession — more, j 

perhaps, than many a clergyman who preached ! 
last Sunday;’ for the patient told the doctor [; 
that the play raised such horror and contrition I ; 
in his soul, that he would, if it would please 
God to raise a friend to extricate him out of I 

that distress, dedicate the rest of his life to 
religion and virtue. Though I never knew liis ! 
name, or saw him, to my knowledge, 1 had, for j 
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nine or ten years, at my benefit, a note scaled 
j lip, with ten fjuineas, and these words ^ -A. 

tribute of gratitude from one who was highly 
obliged, and saved from ruin, by seeing Mr. 
' Rosses performance of Barnwell.’ ” Romantic 
as this story sounds, there is no reason for dis- 
■ believing it. A very similar incident occurred, 
two or three years ago, to a young man whose 
conscience was awakened by seeing Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s Ticket-of-Leave Man at the Olympic 
Theatre, and who thereupon returned a portion 
of some money ho had embezzled. Hanuct was 
right. ‘‘ Tlic play’s the thing” with which to 
touch the conscience of a great many people. 

I have heard 

I That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

I I Have by the very cunning of the scene 

j ! Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

j ! They have proclaimed their malefactions. 

: One of the wildest of London legends is that 

having reference to “the Bield of Forty Foot- 
! steps.” The neighbourhood of Bloomsbury is 
not externally suggestive of romantic, shadowy, 
or grim associatiorfe. Its formal streets and 
squares, and its heavy brick mansions, are pro- 
saic in the extreme; yet a strange tradition is 
i connected w’iili the ground on which now stand 
I the streets to the east of the northern end of 
I Tottenham-court-road. In the rear of Montague 
j House, which occupied the site of the British 
Museum — and was, in fact, the edifice in which 
the Museum was first established — lay a great 
stretch of land, not built over until the com- 
mencement of the present century. The house 
and gardens occupied seven acres, and the latter 
were laid out in grass-terraces, flower-borders, 
lawns, and gravel-walks, and were open to Pad- 
dington westward, to Primrose-hill, Hampstead, 
and Highgate, northward, and eastward to 
Battle-bridge, Islington, and Pancras. Aubrey 
relates that at midnight, ou St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1694, he saw twenty-three young women 
in the parterre behind Montague House, look- 
ing for a coal under the root of a plantain, to 
put under their pillows, that they might dream 
of their future liusbands. In 1780, the troops 
hastily brought up to London to quell the 
Gordon riots, were quartered there, the house 
having at that time become the depository of 
the national scientific and art treasures, and 
being, therefore, government property. To the 
north of the grounds of Montague House were 
certain fields, called the Long lields, and after- 
wards Southampton Fields. Up to 1800, when 
the land was covered with houses, these fields 
were the resort of depraved characters, who 
fought pitched battles there, especially on Sun- 
days; and there it was that the famous duel 
occurred which gave to one particular field the 
name of “the Field of Forty Footsteps.” Ac- 
cording to the story, two brothers, in the reign 
of James the Second, about the period of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion (1685), fell in 
love with the same lady, and, being equally uii- 
williug, to give her up, and the fair one declining 
to express a preference for either, determined 


to decide the matter by mortal conflict in the 
fields at the back of Sloutague House, The 
combat, ivlucli was prolonged and ferocious, 
and which was rendered still more horrible by 
the lady looking on, ended in the death of both 
brothers; and the footsteps made by them in 
advancing and receding were said to be in- 
effaceable. They were iovij in number, and it 
was alleged that no grass would grow over 
them, and that’ even if the ground vras ploughed 
up the fatal in»prcssions were sure to reappear. 
Southey, who visited the field a little before it 
was covered, says that the place where the 
brothers are sujiposed to have fallen dead was 
still bare of grass, and that a labourer who 
directed him to tlie spot also pointed out a bank 
where the lady who was tbe cause of tlie fratri- 
cidal struggle sat t o see the combat. It seems 
that Southey fully believed in the supernatural 
character of the footprints. He had been re- 
commended by a friend to examine them, as 
being “wonderful marks of the Lord’s hatred 
to duelling.” The field in which they were to 
be seen, he describes as about three-quarters of 
a mile north of Mont ague House, and five hun- 
dred yards cast of Tottenham-eourt-road. “ The 
steps,” says Southey, “are of the size of a large 
human foot, about three inches deep, and lie 
nearly from north-cast to south-west. Wc 
counted or/ly seventy-six; but we w'crc not 
exact ill counting.” Southey appears to have 
been unaware that the legend speaks of no more 
than forty. This throw's great doubt on the 
story, and renders it highly yirobable that the 
marhs, as suggested by another writer, were 
caused, or at least perpetuated, by the throngs 
of persons constantly visiting the field. The 
legend, however, is a very striking one, and 
was made the subject of a romance by Miss 
Jane Porter, and also of a melodrama performed 
several years ago at the Tottcnham-strcct 
Theatre — lately the Queen’s, and now 1 he Prince 
of Wales’s, and a charming and admirably con- 
structed little theatre. 

One of the most famous duellists of the pre- 
sent century w as the profligate and riotous peer, 
Lord Camelford. He was not only a duellist, 
but a boxer, and a wild fellow upon town, 
notorious for his encounters with watchmen, 
and for his universal pugnacity towards high and 
low. He was a veritable representative of the 
Mohocks of a century earlier. In 1799, he 
savagely assaulted and wounded a gentleman in 
a riot at Drury Lane Theatre. Soon afterwards, 
he headed an attack on four “Charleys” in 
Cavendish-square, and maintained the struggle 
for an hour, when he and his associates were 
carried off, guarded by twenty armed watchmen. 
At the general peace of 1801, he came into col- 
lision with the mob, because he refused to light 
up his apartments in New Bond-street. He had 
a regular pugilistic encounter with a naval 
lieutenant in the lobby of the Royal Circus 
(now the Surrey Theatre), owing to the lieu- 
tenant having knocked oil’ his liat, which lie 
had neglected to remove when God save the 
Ring w'us being sun^^ ; and he became so great 
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a terror to the town, that wlien a foppish young 
fellow, who had had some sort of ciicouiiter 
with him iu a coffee-house, leamt from the 
\vaiter who the stranger was, he speedily sub- 
sided from his vapouring into a tone of extreme 
terror, and stole out of the place, leaving the 
wine be had ordered, uutasted. It was after the 
encounter at the Circus, that James and Horace 
Smith, who had seen the provocation his lord- 
ship had really received, called on him to say 
that they were ready to testify to that fact in 
any legal proceedings that might be taken. 

S found the mantelpiece adorned with 
jeons, horsewhip, and other weapons of 
offence ; and the noble lord, who received them 
with great cordiality, expressed his gratitude in 
a very characteristic manner. “ All I can say 
in return is this,^^ he exclaimed. If ever I see 
you engaged in a row, upon my soul I’ll stand 
by you.” Not very long afterwards, his violent 
career came to a violent close. He got into a 
quarrel with one Captain Best, about a woman 
of notoriously bad character, and a meeting 
was arranged to take place the following 
morning in the fields behind Holland House, 
Best, who was his old friend, frequently en- 
deavoured to come to an amicable understand- 
ing with him ; but the other pertinaciously re- 
fused. The encounter resulted in Lord Camel- 
ford being mortally wounded. He was carried 
to Little Holland House, not far off, and there, 
after three days’ suffering, lie expired. With 
all hia ruffianism, there must have been some- 
thing generous iu his nature, for, after he had 
fallen, he took the captain by the hand, and 
said, “ Best, I am a dead man ; you have killed 
me, but I freely forgive you and he reproved 
some labourers who ran to the spot, for endea- 
vouring to stop his adversary, saying that he 
himself was the aggressor. Best had the repu- 
tation of being tlie first shot in England ; and, 
though Lord Camelford knew himself to be in 
the wrong, he had refused to retract, fearing the 
imputation of cowardice. The scruple was mere 
vanity ; but it serves to illustrate the lialf-iiisane 
chmacter of the man. Tliis was in 1 804}, Little 
Holland House still lurks coyly behind its 
muffling trees up a green lane at the side of 
Holland Park ; out the fields at the back of the 
older mansion have long been built over. 

Mr. Timbs relates a singular story of recovery 
from death. A youth of seventeen was found 
guilty ill 1740 of a criminal assault, and was 
liauged at Tyburn. After remaining suspended 
for two-and-twenty minutes, he was cut down, 
and taken to Surgeons’ Hall, that the body 
might be dissected. On being laid on the table, 
however, he was heard to groan ; he was there- 
upon bled, and after a while was able to rear 
himself up, though at first he could not speak 
articulately. The sheriffs were then communi- 
cated with ; but, the news having spread abroad, 
so great a mob collected about the Hall that the 
sJicriffs were afraid to take the wretched creature 
back to Tyburn, and again hang him, as, with 
the customary hardness of those times, they 
seemed well disposed to do. They accordbgly 


kept him at the Hall till midnight, when, all 
being quiet, he was recommittea to Newgate- 
Two days afterwards he was reported to be 
“ fully recovered in health and senses but all 
recollection of his execution, or even of his 
trial, had gone — a fact partly accounted for by 
his having been in a state of fever and delirium 
ever since his original commilmeut to prison. 
To this fact also, was attributed liis extraordinary 
escape from death. Being unconscious at the 
time of his execution, and therefore having no 
fear, his blood, it is thought, circulated with 
greater quickness and force than it woidd other- 
wise have done, and thus saved him from suffo- 
cation. It appears that the lad was ultimately 
transported for life. There are several stories 
extant of recovery from seeming death — some- 
times under the very knife of the anatomist. 
One of the strangest is that of a man in Ireland 
who was hanged for sheep-stealing, and who 
‘^came to life a^ain” in the hands of a medical 
operator. The latter had the good feeling not 
to give information to the authorities, and the 
malefactor, by a strangl application of logic, 
used afterwards to force the doctor to support 
him, saying he was bound to continue that life 
which he had restored, and threatening that, if 
he did not, he, the culprit, would give the 
authorities information of his own escape from 
death, and of the medical man’s complicity in 
that evasion of the law. The friends of Dr. 
Dodd, the clerical forger, hoped to be equally 
successful witli him. The body was conveyed 
to the house of an undertaker in Goodge-street, 
Tottcnharn-court-road, where no less a man than 
John Hunter was waiting to see what could be 
done ; but the criminal had been almost in a 
state of collapse when he mounted the scaffold, 
and what little life there was then iu him could 
not resist the stricture of the rope. At the 
undertaker’s, he was placed in a hot-bath, and 
every exertion was made to save him, but in vain. 
A great deal of time had been lost, through the 
pressure of the crowd, but it would probably 
have been a hopeless attempt in any case. 

A good many supernatural stories are told in 
these volumes. St. Paul’s Cathedral is asso- 
ciated with a strange delusion, of which an ac- 
count is given by Dr. Amould, of Camberwell, 
who had charge of the gentleman sufiering from 
it. He stated that one afternoon, while looking 
in at a print-shop window in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, lie was addressed by an elderly gentleman, 
who, after chatting about Sir Christoplier Wren, 
proposed that they should dine together, and then 
ascend tlie cathedral; that he consented, and 
that, having ent ered the ball just below the cross, 
and being quite alone, the elderly gentleman 
pulled out of his pocket something like a com- 
pass, with curious figures round the edges, and 
placed it in the centre of the ball. His com- 
panion then felt a great trembling and horror 
come over him, which was increased by the 
mysterious person asking if he would like to see 
any relative ? He said he would like to see his 
father, and a vision of his parent was at once 
presented him in a mirror. Overcome with 
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fear, and feeling very ill, he begg^ed to be allowed 
to descend, and the stranger, in parting from 
him under the nortliern portico, said, ‘^Re- 
member ! you are the slave of the man of the 
mirror !** When he afterwards consulted Dr. 
Arnould, he was completely possessed with the 
idea that this diabolical old gentleman had entire 
command over him, could see him at every 
minute of the day, hear all he said, and read his 
inmost thoughts. “In some part of the build- 
ing which we passed in coming away,” said the 
sufferer to his medical adviser, “ he showed me 
what he called a great bell, and I iieard sounds 
which came from it, and which went to it ; 
sounds of laughter, and of anger, and of pain : 
there was a dreadful confusion of sounds, and, 
as I listened with wonder and affright, he said, 

‘ This is my organ of hearing ; this great bell is 
in communication with all other bells within the 
circle of hieroglyphics, by which every word 
spoken by those under my control is made 
audible to me.* ** The poor man was of course 
insane. He was sent to a private asylum, and 
in about two years l^as discharged in good 
mental health. His delusion was full of a 
grimly fantastic spirit, but it liad one element 
of the ludicrous. The unfortunate gentleman 
said that the enchanter’s hieroglyphics consisted 
of the words “Day and Martin** and “ Warren’s j 
Blacking,” and that these, inscribed on walls 
and palings, marked the limits of his dominions. 

The Tower is the most haunted ground in 
London, and it would be strange if it were not, 
remembering the tragedies that were acted j 
there during many successive centuries. An 
old tradition affirms that the mortar used in the 
original construction was tempered with the 
blood of wild beasts ; and certainly a bloody 
spirit seems to have brooded heavily over the 
old building throughout the dark ages, and even 
as late as the time of the Second Pretender, if 
wre may not say up to 1820, in which year 
Arthur Thistlewood, of the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, was imprisoned in the Tower, previous 
to being hanged at the Old Bailey. Not only 
have many miserable wretches lain within those 
walls, eating their hearts in despair until they 
have been taken out on to the scaffold and be- 
headed, but a list of six persons secretly mur- 
dered there — beginning with Henry VI., and 
ending with Arthur Capcl, Earl of Essex (1G38) 
— may be derived from its annals. The gloomy 
old fortress, with its Bloody Tower and its 
Traitors’ Gate, ought to be, and is, tlie 
stronghold of ghosts. It is believed by some 
that the spirit of Ralcmh yet glides about 
ihe place; and a chamber in the Bloody 
Tower, the walls of which are , adorned with 
paintings representing men put to the tor- 
ture, is said to be permanently haunted. Re- 
cently, Mr. Edward Lenthal Swiftc, formerly 
keeper of the crown jewels in the Tower, has 
put forth an extraordinary narrative of an ap- 
pearance which he saw in the Jewel House m 
the year 1817. One night in October, about 
twelve o^clock, as he, his wife, their little boy, 
and his wife*s sister, were sitting at supper, his 


wife, when about to drink a glass of winc-and- ■ 
water, suddenly exclaimed, “Good God ! What 
is that?” Mr. Swifte looked up, and saw a j 

cylindrical figure, like a glass tube, seemingly j 

about the thickness of his arm, hovering between ' 

the ceiling and the table. It appeared to be ! 

filled with a dense fluid, white ana pale azure, | 

incessantly rolling and mingling within tlie * 

cylinder. In about two minutes it moved to 1 

wards Mrs. Swifte’s sister, tlien passed before ! 

the boy and Mr. Swifte, and ultimately floated i 

beliind Mrs. Swifte, who instantly crouched j 

dowm, covered her shoulders with both hands, | 

and exclaimed, in the utmost terror, “Oli, ' 

Christ ! It has seized me !” Mr. Swifte caught ; 

up his chair, and struck at the wainscot behind 
her; then rushed iip-stairs into the children’s j 

room, and told the nurse what he had seen. The i 

phantom had previously crossed the upper end * 

of the table, and disappeared. The strangest * 

part of the business is, that neither the sister- ! 

in-law nor the boy saw anything of this ap- 
pearance. Mr. Swifte says he is bound to state j 
that, shortly before the event, some young lady 1 
residents in the Tower had been suspected of j 
making phantasmagorial experiments at their 
windows; but he alleges that those windows did' 
not command any in his dwelling, and on the 
night in question the doors were all closed, and 
heavy dark cloth curtains were let down over 
the casements. The only light in tlie room was 
that of two caudles on the table. Very shortly 
after this strange aB’air, one of the night sentries 
at the Jewel Office was alarmed by tlie figure of 
a huge bear issuing from underneath the door ; 
he thrust at it with his bayonet, which stuck in j 
the door, and he then dropped in a fit, and j 
in two or three days died. The sergeant 
declared that such appearances were not un- j 
common. The sentry, it is alleged, was not | 
asleep nor drunk at the time ; but he may have 
been on the eve of a fit from natural causes, 
and the vision may have been the result of his 
state of health. Mr. Swifte’s vision is more I 
difficult to account for, from the fact of its | 
having been seen by two of the persons present, 
and not by the two others ; yet one cannot very 
well give a supernatural interpretation to so 
absurd and purposeless an appearance. 


KG FOLLOWERS. “ 

What’s the hardest of all things to follow? 

An ostrich, I’m told, tries our mettle ; 

But there’s something that beats that quite hollow,. 
As, in singing, a lark beats a kettle. 

A chamois, they say, ’s not a trifle 
In steep Alpine passes to follow, 

But a chamois you’ll “ down” with a rifle, 

There’s that heats the chamois quite hollow* 

A fox is a puzzle sometimes, 

That haflles the best in a chase ; 

Or, sound-led by far-away chiiUes, 

One wanders a wearisome pace. 

A lady’s a hard thing to follow, 

Coquettish and full of vagaries, 

Who feeds you with snubs, hard to swallow, 

And acts by “ the rule' of contrkries.” 
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To follow professional starving, 

Is very hard following, I guess, * 

Yet harder than racro want of carving 
Is the thing on your notice I press. 

To fcjlow a Nimrod is hard, 

When plashing through puddles you spank it ; 

Or to follow a lead, when the card 
Is not in your hand — the douce thank it. 

And I’ve heard that a flea in a blanket 
Is a very hard matter to follow ; 

And very hard driving they rank it 
A certain brute given to wallow. 

’Tis hard Miind a huge van to ride 

In a Hansom, stuck fast till you swear, 

In the midst of a jam in Cheapside, 

While you’re anxious to reach Grosv’nor-squarc. 

I know many hard things to do : 

’Tis hard, when you’re wrong’d, to say “ thankee,” 
’Tis hard to bamboozle a J ew — 

But very much harder, a Yankee. 

And hard ’tis to take up 5»our bills 

Without money; and hard to get credit 
When your failure the newspapers fills. 

And all your acquaintance have read it. 

’Tis then hard to follow, I grant, 

The remains of a wealthy relation, 

Who has left his “ own people” in want, 

And his millions has willed to the nation. 

But I sec you are wearied with guessing, 
ril tell you what ’tis and be done, 

Perplexity’s always distressing, 

So here is the answer my son : 

Of all things we know, great or small, 

In sea or in air, hill or hollow, 

On this-here terrestrial ball, 

Good advice is the hardest to follow^. 


BACK TO SCOTLAND. 

I WONDER Ilow long the facetious cockney 
will go on making jokes about the Scotchman’s 
aversion to going back to his native land ! This 
sharp sauce lias been kept now for nearly three 
centuries, arid it is as pungent and hot P the 
inoutli as when it was first bottled in the Eng- 
lish vials of wrath. We have sunk many difi'e- 
rences, forgotten many animosities, buried deep 
in oblivion many bones of couteutioii wdiich 
have long since crumbled to dust ; but this 
taunt is still ready on our tongues even after all 
sense of its truth and applicability has faded 
from our minds. Nothing seems to last so 
long as a national prejudice, especially when it 
finds expression in a popular witticism. Wlien 
our enemies or rivals are concerned, wc arc apt 
to love a joke better than the truth, and often 
to sacrifice truth to the petty purpose of raising 
a laugh. I wonder how many centuries of 
opportunity the world has lost through joking ! 
Look back to Italy in tlie fifteenth century, and 
note how the seeds of political and social dis- , 
union were sown in that country by tho 
Pasquinaders. Venice made jokes at the ex- 

E ense of Naples, Naples at the expense of Rome, 
Lome at the expense of Milan. A score of 
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states and districts in Italy were kept apart by 
the habit of ridiculing each other’s provincial- 
isms. The empire of thb Csesars was split into 
parishes by the laughter excited by village wits. 
Grand-duchies and duchies, with tlieir petty 
princes and paltry pretensions, were tlie results 
of this badinage, and all the might of France 
has not been able to bind up the bundle of sticks 
which was thus shaken asunder. How long 
have feelings of jealousy and hatred been sus- 
tained between England and France by facetious 
recriminations, by senseless jokes, and extrava- • 
gaiit caricatures. What were the sort of notions | 
that so long estranged us ? That Frenchmen j 
were frog-eating foreigners, poor, half-starved 
despicable creatures, wdio could not stand up 
before an Englishman for a moment. Did we 
not boast that our Englishman could thrash 
three Frenchmen any day? The idea of a 
Frenchman managing a ship, or training a race- 
liorse, sent us into convulsions of laughter. 
Then, from the other side, Jolm Bull was viewed i 
as a big fat beast, who swore loudly and drank j 
deeply, and sold his m!k at Smiliifield. We j 
hela these notions, and held them so long, i 
because we studied each other in the pages of | 
the caricaturists. Even now, when the French 
have an iron-clad fleet equal to our own, and a 
horse from France has won the highest honours 
of the English turf, the idea still lingers that a 
Freuchnmn is a ridiculous person, to be laughed 
at, and caricatured, and despised. 

Among tho wrongs which England has in- 
flicted upon Ireland, may be reckoned the jokes 
which have been coined and passed into currency 
at the expense of poor Paddy. How few of us 
know anything of the serious aspects of Irish ' 
life ; how few of us have been across the Channel j 
to see the country and the people for ourselves ? j 
Who ever reads the history of Ireland? Wc 
get our ideas of Irislirnen from collections of 
Irish bulls, from newspaper paragraphs about 
evictions and the shooting of landlords, from 
jig dancers at music-halls, and from pathetic 
stage peasants in frieze bobtail coats and caved- 
in hats, who twirl sliillelaghs andsliout '‘liurroo!’* 

Wc have joked about Paddy until we regard 
him entirely as a comic person, addicted to 
poteen, potatoes, and sedition. Pat will come 
from Cork with his coat buttoned behind to the 
cud of the chapter ; and I am sure if he were to 
appear with his coat buttoned before, wc should 
all be much disappoiuted, and refuse to recog- 
nise him. 

Scotland can wxll afford to be joked about. 

She is apt to say, “ Let those laugh who win.’’ 
With her armour of thistles and self-esteem she 
is proof against tho petty shafts of aimless 
ridicule. One good reason for her self-com- 
placency, is the fact that I hose petty shafts go 
very wide of the mark. Wc cannot admit this 
joke about our steps being always turned to- 
wards England, and never going back, into our 
heads, because we are a matter of fact people ; 
and the matter of fact is simply this — hear it 
ye Saxon jokers — that tlierc are more English- 
men in Scotland than there arc Scotchmen in 
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England I If you want proof of this, consult 
the returns of the last census. Then, as to 
going back. There are no people on the face of 
the earth so attached to their native country, or 
so anxious to end their days among their own 
kith and kin, as the Scotch. Every day of the 
year Scotchmen are coming back from foreign 
climes to enjoy the fruits of their enterprise 
amid the scenes of their youth. You meet with 
instances of this in cverv town and village, on 
every hill-side, on the borders of every loved 
river and lake. A handsome villa stands 
yonder among the fir-trees. Who owns it? ‘‘Oh, 

' that belongs to Sandy Maepherson, who went 
to India, or America, or Australia, or where 
not, and made a fortune. He came back the 
other year and bought the land there and built 
that house, and made all his relations ladies and 
gentlemen as far as siller could make them.’’ 
True, a Scotchman is not apt to go back until 
he has made his money. He is too proud for 
that. He went away a poor laddie to seek his 
fortune, and he does not like to return unless 
he lias fulfilled his ambition. I lately visited 
the spot where General Brown was gathered to 
j his humble Scottish fathers. All round about 
! was a handsome suburb of villas and mansions 
j peopled by Scotchmen who had “ gone back.” 
1 1 I met one who had been away in Mexico for 
i j nigh forty years, and the native Doric was as 
I strong on his tongue as on that of any laddie 
; who had never left the spot. His talk was all 
of the old days, and the friends and companions 
of his youth. In yon old bouse he had spent 
many a happy night ; in yonder stream he had 
fished for trout ; — how often had he fished there 
in his dreams far away in Mexico, sleeping at 
the bottom of a mine ! — he remembered the 
number on the pew door opposite his old scat 
in church. He nad not seen it for forty years ; 
but it was 32, and the tail of the 2 turned up 
like a rabbit’s. Yes, there it was. It bad been 
renewed, possibly, but the quaint character of 
the figures was still preserved. He remembered 
everything ; the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
and the ways and sayings of those who lay still 
and dumb under them. The forty years of his 
strivin'g Mexican life and its triumphs had 
almost faded from his memory, and the life of 
his boyhood was joined on to that of his old 
age, 2md his Scotch habits, feelings, and sym- 
pathies were come back to him in all tneir 
original simplicity. No, my Saxon friend, your 
joke is neither true nor well found, A Scotch- 
man loves to go back, and the dearest ambition 
of his heart is never fulfilled until circumstances 
permit him to return to the land of his birth 
with honour to himself and advantage to his 
kith and kin. Why he is so ready to leave it in 
the first instance should be obvious to every 
one who has travelled for days and days in the 
Highlands and seen nothing but bare rocks and 
barren hill-sides. Not even a Scotchman can 
live upon moss and heather; and would you 
have him lie down and die among the rocks 
while there are fresh fields and pastures new in- 
viting him to the sunny south? Scotland is 


but a birthplace, and the inheritance of her 
children is necessity. 

With tills preface, I proceed to relate how I, 
a Scotchman, recently went back. It was so 
deliglitful an expedition to me that I am templed 
to think some account of it may not be unin- 
teresting to others. I cannot hope that any 
Englishman will fully credit what I say, when I 
declare that my feeling, on quitting my adopted 
home in the sunny south, and setting out for my 
native hills in the cold north, was one of delirious 
joy. Well, let me humour any incredulity of 
this kind by confessing that my feeling on quit- 
ting my native hills to come south, was exactly 
of the same nature. It was not that I was re- 
joiced to leave Scotland, but that I was eager 
to see England. So, it was not that I was re- 
joiced to leave England, but that 1 was eager to 
revisit Scotland. 

How exhilarating the air was that morning ! 
What deep draughts I took of it, and how in- 
toxicated I was ! ' As I rolled away from my 
door in a cab, to take ship at Wapping, I cast 
Care from my shoulders, as a frisky young colt 
throws a cumbersome rider. There lay the black 
monster sprawling in the London mud, while I, 
with a lightened heart, held my face towards the 
north, and sang “ Auld lang syne, my dear,” at 
the top of my voice. I declare, upon my ho- 
nour, that I did not care a straw what might 
become of the household gods that I had ga- 
thered round my hearth in the land of my adop- 
tion. Let the liouse burn, let the bank break, 
let others scramble to my perch on Parnassus, 
and fling me dovm to the very bottom of the 
hill. What cared I ? I was going to Scotland, 
bonny Scotland, land of the mountain and the 
flood, my own, my native land ! The bootmaker 
in the Strand, of whom I bought a pair of shoot- 
ing-boots, with brown tops, which subsequently 
rendered me illustrious, must have thought me 
demented. The cabman, I have good reason to 
believe, thought I was intoxicated, and he was 
right. But it was not with liquor ; it was with 
patriotism. And is it not a noble thing to be 
intoxicated with patriotism? Get intoxicated 
with drink, and the magistrate will fine you five 
shillings ; get intoxicated with patriotism, and 
the king will cut your head off. I was more 
fit for the notice of the Privy Council than 
of Sir Thomas Henry, of Bow-street. I was 
actually humming “Wha wadna’ feclit for 
Charlie?” 

In the midst of this patriotic outburst I 
was suddenly troubled for the safety of my lug- 
gage on the roof. Charlie was dead, but my 
portmanteau had still an existence, and contained 
a change of linen. My luggage was all right. 
No sneaking London thief had scrambled up 
beliind and alDstracted it. I ascertained this in 
a moment without moving from my scat. I will 
tell yon how. It may be useful to you some 
day. Keep your eye on the shop-windows, and 
you will see cab, luggage, and all reflected 
tlierein. I am not going to boast that I was so 
clever as to find this out for myself ; somebody 
told me. 
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! M 5 '^ instructor was llie driver of a twopenny 

I ’bus. In his love-affairs ho had been cut out by 
! his own conductor, the bow4e^ged young man 
I i who married Polly Perkins of Paddington-green, 
ji The driver had carried on with Polly “nre- 
! I vious/* They were in a swell family together, 
I ; he us footman and Polly as lady’s-maid. One 
i: day they acconmanied their mistress in the 

i I carriage to the London Bridge railway station, 
ji the loving pair sitting in the rumble behind. 
! ( T^^licn the mistress got out at the station she dis- 

ii cliarged them both with a month’s wages, but 
j I witliout a character. Joe and Polly, unmindful of 
i ' the laws of reflection, had been larking outside in 

the rumble, and the mistress had been a witness 
h to all their goings on by means of the shop 
I ! windows. “ it was a lesson to me, sir ; and it 
; ' may be a lesson to you, as regards luggage, if 
not as regards love.” 

The most difficult and tedious part of the 
I' journey from C haring-cross to John o’ Groats, 
lb the short distance— little more than three 
miles — which lies bctw^cen Temple-bar and the 
;> wharf at Wapping. When 1 am brought to a 
stand-still in Clieapside by a gaping crowd look- 
ing up at the figures of Gog and Magogoii Mr. 
ib'iinctt’s clock, and nearly come to grief there, 
I am reminded of a Scotchman who, on making 
i his first appearance in London, actually did 
come to grief through being attnicled 'by a 
! similar spectacle in Fleet-street more than two 
hundred years ago. Here is the scene over 
i again. Uichard Monoplies, gaping at the 
iitiagcs on Si. Duustan’s, and Viii Jin and 
Francis Tunstall (turned pickpockets in the 
! iiiiK'tccuth century as the result of having becu 
, idle apureutices in the seventeenth) easing him 
! of the very few bawbees he has brought from 
i Scotland with him. And, by the w^ay, those two 
; nickuins (capital Scotch word for saucy young 
I scamps), Viu and Frank, had the first scatter- 
I iiig in the eyes of Scotchmen of that pungent 
' chair to which I have alluded at tlie opening of 
! tliis paper. It was a sore subject with them, 

; 'l'h (7 were reckless young dogs, who, at the cry 

i of “ Apprentices,” would leap over the counter 
I and fly to join tlieir companions in any devil- 
I lucni that might be going on, leaving the shop 
I to take care of itself; whereas the staid Scoten 
j loons who came south with J ingling Geordie and 
I l)a\ id Ptamsay, stopped their ears to the cry, 
and went steadily on with their work. The idle 
j apprentice always makes sport of the indus- 
' trious one ; and so we have the saucy cockney 
I saluting the raw Scot with “Buy a watch, most 
I noble northern Thane ; buy a w^atcli, to count 
j the hours of plenty since the blessed moment 
I you left Berwick behind you ; buy barnacles, to 
; sec the English gold lies ready for vour gripe ; 

I buy wdiut you will, and liave credit iov three 
I days, for were your pockets as bare as Father 
1 Firgus’s, you’re a Scot in London, and you 
I will be stocked in that time.” Thus the chaff 
! began, to be revived and renewed \vl)en Lord 
I ifute further aggravated the southron by be- 
[ speaking favour at court for Sir Pertinax Mac- 
S)xoj)hani and the new race of Scots who had 


learned to “ boo,” If you regard this as a j! 
digression, a halt on my journey back, I must ! ; 
plead Mr. Bennett’s images, which, for the last ! i 
twenty minutes, have stopped the way. 

I would as soon steer a steam -bout through j ! 
the Hebrides as drive a cab through the laby- 1 1 
riuth of narrow streets that lies between the h 
Miuories and the Aberdeen Steam Company’s ' 
wharf at W apping. If you ever elect to travel ; 
northward by this route, be in time. If the ; 
steamer be advertised to leave her moorings at ’ 
three p.m., start in your cab, say from Charing- I ; 
cross, two hours eai-lier. Tiiere are several j ; 
dock-bridges to cross, and it may happen that I i 
you will find these bridges swung back to give i ; 
egress to vessels proceeding to sea. [This jj 
Johnsonian style that I am falling into is the .1 
result of a peep at the Tour to the Hebrides : 1 1 

good English, no doubt, but bad feeling ; iU- ) i 
conditioned book ; shall seixe an opportunity i ; 
to take Johnson down a peg.] An ludiaman at . 
every bridge will detain you perhaps an hour, ; 
and the block of vans and carts in the road will I 
divert your course and send you round through ; 
a series of narrow and dirty streets, where the 
misery and squalor of the inhabitants will act i 
like a reproach to your joyful spirit, and make ; 
you irritable and unhappy. So, if you are eager j 
and anxious to catch the Aberdeen boat, be in : 
time ! j 

Let me mention an odd feeling that came * ^ 
over me while I W’as being jerked along at a 
snail’s mce across these bric[^es and through i, 
these alleys. I remembered them all well, but j ‘ 
I had not seen them for nigh twenty years. I ' 
had not seen them since the night that I first I j 
arrived in London. T saw no alteration in any of j ! 
their dingy features, and this unchanged aspect of | , 
the place annihilated all the years 1 had lived in i ; 
the south, and I was a beardless Scotch laddie jj 
again, stepping for the first time on English 1: 
soil, with a breast full of hope and a pocket full 
of emptiness. At the gates of the wharf a dirty 
little public-house presented itself as an old ac- * 
quaintance ; on my ai-rival I had gone in there j 
to taste real London porter. I thought it nectar ; 
then, fit for the gods. I went in now to see i 
if I had preserved that impression. Alas, I ! 
hadn’t ; I thought it wash, not fit for the pigs. I 
W as it Barclay and Perkins who had degenerated, | 

or I ? 1 

There was a pleasant surprise for me when I ! 
got upon the wharf. The vessel advertised to | 
sail that day for Aberdeen, Avas the Gambia, a j 
terrible screw ; but, lo and behold, the vessel ! 
which lay alongside was the magnificent paddle- ! 
steamer the City of London ! Was I in a dream, 
or w^as some eiichauter practising upon me? 1 
WHiy, this City of London was the very vessel | 
I came up in, nigh upon twenty years ago. ; 
Could it be the same; could a ship knock i 
about the seas for twenty years and stUl up- I 
pear so young and so fresh F Time had set his 
mark upon m'— had scored my brow a little 
w'itli that indelible hard pencil of his; had * 
satisfied my youthful ambition by growing me j 
a beard, and now was mocking me liy blanching j j 
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it ; but thb ship was as trim and taut, as agile 
on her iron legs as when she first began her sea- 
life. Alas, that iron and wood should last so 
long and flesh and blood so soon decay ! Even 
the useless willow survives us, living on to scatter 
its leaves in sport upon our graves ! 

Yes, it was the same ship, with the same smell 
of toddy coming up the cabin stairs, the same 
pictures in the saloon, the same huge chest 
of a snuff-box on the mantelshelf. She had 
been out in the wars since I was last on board 
of her ; had tossed in the Bay of Biscay, O ; 
had thundered before Sebastopol ; and here she 
was, unchanged, unscathed by all the turmoil of 
tlic world, peacefully waiting to carry me back 
to Scotland. I was dreaming of the changes 
that had taken place in the mean time ; of the 
empires wliich had fallen and risen, of the wars 
which had devastated the nations, of the famine 
and pestilence that had passed over many aland, 
of the great lights that had gone out, of revolu- 
tions which had changed the face of the earth — 
and all these events had happened, and this slip 
of wood had defied the rage of the sea, and was 
as sound and as buoyant as ever. And when I 
was dreaming, the bell rang, the paddles began 
to plash in the water, and we were off— North- 
w^ard ho ! for Bonny Scotland. 

It gives one great importance to sail down 
the Thames in a big ship. The little river 
steamers, fussing about, greet us with cheers, 
and take off their hats to us as we glide majes- 
tically onward. The big ship is a great lord 
of the sea; those small craft are the poor 
and humble, trudging on some petty errand 
to the nearest market-town, while tne great 
lord is setting out in state to make the grand 
tour and visit the capitals of the world. 
High up here on the broad quarter-deck wc look 
down upon those poor people with lofty conde- 
scension, pleased to think that they are humble 
and know their station. Wc sweep past such 
insignificant places as Greenwich and Graves- 
end with disdain, smiling at the simplicity of the 
humble classes, to whom these tea-and-shrimpy 
resorts are the golden goal of a day’s travel. 
There is that home-keeping youth, Citizen A, 
lying panting with fatigue at Gravesend, rest- 
ing and taking liis breath before he starts to 
return home to his wife and family, anxiously 
waiting tea for him at Hungerford. But our 
path is over the ocean wave, our home is on 
the deep ; and presently we shall sit down to a 
grand banquet in a gilded saloon, the captain, 
in a swallow-tailed coat and black velvet waist- 
coat, presiding, and making a great effort to 
combine the aspects and attributes of a lands- 
man with those of a commanding naval officer. 

This is a peculiarity of Scotch captains. In 
the river, and during the early part of the 
voyage, they affect evening dress, chimney-pot 
hats, and gentlemanly manners. Having thus 
given afl the passengers an impression that 
they are in every respect fit for genteel society, 
they suddenly dive into their cabins, and pre- 
sently come up, dressed in pea-jackets and 
glazed caps, leaving all their politeness below 


with the chimney-pot and the swallow-tail. |j 
You scarcely know your captain again, when jj 
he comes up transformed in this fashion. The j| 
quick change reminds you of the clevr.r en- ! ■ 
tertainer, who, enacting the part of a mild per- 
son, disappears under tlie flap of a desk and 
comes up the next instant as a gruff person. | 
Your captain who carries passengers is a sort 
of Janus, with one face for the paddle-box and * 
another for the grand saloon, with one tongue to | 
consign the mate or the helmsman to perdition, | 
and another to ask a blessing, and say “ With j 
ranch pleasure,” when the deeply-impressed pas- ! 
senger asks him to lake wine at dinner. ! 

It is an exceedingly pleasant journey fiom ! 
London to Aberdeen per City of London. It is 
short enough not to be tedious, and long enough i 
to enable you to realise all the sensations of j 

being far, far upon the sea. Starting from ; 

Wapping on Saturday afternoon, the vessel, 
weather permitting, heaves in sight of Abcr- | 

deen early on Monday morning. Going to bed I 

as you leave the mouth of the Thames, you | 

awake next morning to find yourself out of siglit | 

of land. You would not be more completely at j 

sea, if you were in the middle of the Atlantic. I 

But though you arc on the ocean, and in a j 

vessel bearing the name of the English capital, j 

you feel that you are in Scotland all the tirne, I 

There is a strong Scotch flavour pervading the | 

City of London, from stem to stern. The ca{)- ; 

tain, the mate, the steward and stewardess, 1 

the sailors, the engineers, the cabin-boy, all are j 

Scotch. Then you have Scotch haddocks 1 

for breakfast, and Scotch broth for dinner, l 

and more Scotch liaddocks for tea, with the j 

addition of jam and marmalade, and Scotcli 
whisky-toddy, in tlic Scotch fashion, afterwards, j 
Your fellow-passengers, too, are mostly Scotch, | 
a few of them wearing kilts and Glengarries, 1 
and the majority encumbered with guns and | 
fishing-rods. The ship holds her way quietly 
and steadily, and the effort of navigation seems 
to be entirely subordinate to the exertions 
of the cook and the stewards. “ A life by the 
galley fire” is a constant reminder to you that 
flesh is grass. All day long the ship is pervaded 
by an odour of frizzling victuals, that of the 
haddock running through the w’hole perform- 
aiicc like a culinary fugue. The stewards are i 
very imperative in their manner towards you ; 
so much so that you cannot resist the impres- 
sion that they have been appointed by a lunacy 
commission to take charge of you. Linger foV 
a few minutes on deck, after the prandial bell 
rings, and a steward will come and tell you 
crufily that you’d “ better to go doon to your 
nenner.” His tone seems to imply that if you 
don’t go down to your “ dernier” when you are 
told, he will lock you up in the padded room, 
and punish you with bread and water. And 
when you do go down to yonr denner,” your 
keeper stands behind your chair and tells you |j 
what you liad “ better” have. j : 

‘‘Here, sir,” he says, “you’d better Iiave j! 

; some boiled beef.” You arc afraid to express | j 
1 a preference for venison or grouse-pi(j, lest ho ' j I 
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, ' be angry and do somciliing to you. I 

Avas so unreasonable, one atlcruooii, at five 
I minutes to five VM,, as to ask for a tumbler of 
I toddy, and I was rebuked with the intimation 
; that it Avas “ tay-time.^’ I tried the effect of 
; half-a-crown upon that Scoicli steward ; but he 
ji would not relax in the least. Five minutes 
j j afterwards he told me sliarply that 1 had 
j “ better take some greens/’ and I was afraid to 
j offend him, and took greens — though 1 can’t 
i a -bear that form of vegetable, 

i There was one astoiiisliing exception to tlie 
Scotclincss of everything on board this vessel 
I — tljcre was no service on Sunday. We waited 

i for a bell to ring us to prayers ; but it rang us 

! to hotch-potch and haunch of mutton. So \vc 
j passed a most un-Scott isli Sabbath, travelling 
! and ft^asting. Ilow is it that the Sabbatarians, so 
I strongly oT)posed to the trains, have overlooked 
the steam-boats ? 

I Another night upon the waters, and when I 
wake in tlie morning, and look through the port- 
liole of my cal)in, my eyes rest upon the granite 
towers and spires of Aberdeen, glittering under 
llie sun, like a city of crystal. Ilow eager I was 
I to leave iliern ; how joyful I am to sec them 

J once again ! Yonder rise the Avliite towers of 

j my Alma Muter. I remember with what a 

j .s(msc of relief I broke from her apron-strings. 

I 1 am going back now, to wee[) over lier grave, 

j The flag is run up from tlie sliip, aud is an- 

j swered from the shore, we bound over the 

i bar, run along side tlie quay, and the next iii- 

I slant my foot is on my native heath, though my 

j name (lam bound to add) is 7ioi MacGregor. 

j — 

I rEJlPETUAL rOULTEY. 

j A PASSENGER by th« London, Chatham, and 
1 Dover Kailway (unlimited), if he looks out at the 
I right window of the carriage at the right time, 
may sec a bran new board "perched up in a field 
j near Kromley, with the inscription National 
li i’ouLTRY Company. Near it, are some new 
; I buildings, cliiefly a very long narrow shed with 
I a glass roof, something like a greenhouse witli 
j a strip of garden by the side, 
j This is tlic first instalment, the letter A, of a 
! scheme which (let us suppose, as a jileasant 
I guess) is to supply us all with poultry and eggs 
j on the shortest notice and the most reasonable 
I terms. Beeves and muttons are at a premium, 
i and Ave must cither pay high, or dispense with 
but oiler’s meat. 

BTiat can Ave do in the poiilLry line, some 
jicoplc ask, in this emergency ? Can poultry be 
j made nearly as cheap as mutton and beef? 

! A hen thinks nothing of laying a hundred eggs 
in a year ; and as each egg contains within it, 

, what Dr. Johnson would have called the potenti- 
i aliiy of a chicken, it looks like a power in every 
j lien to supply us with a large amount of excellent 
j food. Or, if we desiderate eggs as well as 
^ cftiek(‘ns, we can dispense with tiie iucuba- 
I lion, and consign some of the eggs at once to 
the cook. But tliis, like most other good things in 


which money is concerned, depends on the ratio 
of prices, or the ratio between the cost of the 
food for the fowls aud the price obtained for the 
produce. 

The Ercncli have the credit of understanding 
this matter better than we. After having sup- 
plied all their own wants (they cat much more 
X)Oultry and eggs than the English), they sell us 
nearly a million eggs per day (last year the 
import was three hundred and forty millions, ! 
mostly from France). Many reasons have been 
assigned for this ; but the chief is, that French 
farms being smaller than English, large grazing 
operations are not so successfully adopted, and | 
there is more facility as well as more time to i 
attend to what may be called domestic farming, 
or the rearing of the smaller animals. Then the 

farmers’ wives and daughters are not so stylish, 
not so much given to pianofortes and silks, as 
the farmers’ Avives ana daugliters in our own 
country ; they do more in the farm-yard, piggery, 

I )oultry-yard, and dairy. Moreover, a poorligut 
oose soil is better for poultry than richer laud ; 
and perhaps wc may take the liberty of supposing 
that French soil is, on an average, less ricli than 
that of Englisli. Be all this "as it may, how- 
ever, the French pay more attention to poultry, 
and the accessories of poultry, than Ave ao. If it 
be true, as some allege, that our neighbours make j 
away with four thousand millions of eggs every 
year, this would give a hundred eggs or so 
to (wery French man, woman, boy, girl, and 
baby, all round ; and we can only say that we 
envy them. In Ireland iliere are egg-runners, > 
boys who run or walk many miles every day, 
buying up the eggs from the peasantry, taking 
them to a dealer, and receiving so much per 
hundred for their trouble. 

Poultry fanciers are not poultry farmers, 
seeing that they look more for praises and 
prizes on account of the beauty of the animals 
than for commercial profit in the market. They 
can tell you about the merits and demerits of 
all the scATral breeds of fowls : — Dorkings, 
Bredas, Cochin-Chinas, Shanghaes, Spanish, 
Minorcas, Normandics, Creve Cccurs, Brahma 
pootras, Bruges, Chittagongs, llamhurgs, Po- 
lands, Russians, Anconas, Rangooiis, Malay, Bra- 
zilian, and the rest. They can tell you that i 

tlie common barn-door fowl is a sort of scamp ! 

or Bohemian, of no breed in particular, but 
a good useful fellow nevertheless ; that the 
bantam is a pretty little cliap of a pound 
weight or so, liked rather for his pluck and his 
prcttincss, than for his poultry value; that the 
silky fowl is next larger than the bantam, 
Aveighing perhaps a pound and a half or two 
pounds; that tlie game fowl, cock aud hen 
alike, arc too fond of fighting to be peaceful 
jioultry; that the Hamburg hen is a prime 
favourite, presenting her owner with two hun- 
dred eggs or more in a year; tliat, take them 
all in all, fowls present a medium weight of 
from five to seven pounds each, and that their 
eggs vary from one and a half to two and tliree- 
(juarter ounces each. Then, besides the galli- 
naceous kinds, there arc ^others — turkeys, 
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p(*ese, ducks, pigeons — which come witliin the 
designation poultry; and each has its long list 
of fancy names. And then the breeder or 
; fancier can tell you something about the 
I maladies that poultry-flesh is heir to : such as 
I baldness, white comb, cramp, apoplexy, hard 
i crop, bumble feet, leg weakness, roup, gapes, pip, 

I and other unnleasant ailments; or if he does 
! not understand these things, so much the worse 
for him — his property will fall off, and he will 
not know the reason why. Some of the amateur 
poultry-houses are fine affairs ; such as the 
! royal poultry-house at; Windsor, with its walks 
I and paths for the fowls, its elegant comfort all 
around, and its looking-glasses for the pigeons 
to view themselves in. 

It must come to a matter of statistics in the 
long run, to determine whether poultry-keeping 
on an extensive scale will be a permanently pro- 
fitable adventure, and whether^ cottagers can 
share with general farmers in this profit.^ Like 
as in a railway company, there is a capital ac- 
count and there is a revenue account, and both 
must be studied before you can know how you 
are getting on. You construct your poultry- 
house and yard, and buy fowls to stock it : this 
is your invested capital. You buy daily food for 
tlie fowls : this is your current outlay. You 
sell eggs and chickens, or perhaps gi’own- 
up fowls : these are your current receipts ; 
finally, out of the last two items (or rather 
out of all three items) you calculate your net 
profit. 

The journals which devote a portion of their 
pages to this kind of lore, give numerous 
j examples, lending to show wiiethcr poultry- 
j keeping is profitable, and to what extent; 

whether some breeds are more profitable than 
I others ; whether each hen snould be en- 
couraged to sit upon her own eggs, or 
; whether some hens are better fitted for sitters 
and others for layers. A mysterious instinct is 
this, of brooding or sitting upon several eggs 
until t/lie chicks within become vitalised. The 
patient hen sits upon tlie eggs for three weeks 
or so, never leaving them for more than about 
half an hour a day. Her soft body keeps them 
warm, for tliey are all tucked in under her, as 
snugly as Thumb and his seven brothers were 
tucked into the big bed. Slic does it because 
she likes it, and that’s all vre know about it. 
The c^gs may not be hers ; they may be of an- 
other family, belonging to the hen living next 
door, or over the way, or round the corner. 
The liens are warm blankets, eider-down 
quilts, for the time being. The terrmerature 
j of their bodies, as they sit covering and hiding 
the eggs, is just that which is best suited 
for developing the chicks ; and when each 
chick is strong enougli to break through its wJiite 
prison-house and strut forth into the world, 
the work of the sitter is done. The period of 
sitting, about three weeks for fowls, is four 
I weeks for ducks and turkeys, and a little more 
i for geese. Sometimes, hens will voluntarily sit 
j upon eggs which arc not their own; at oilier 
j times they need to be solicited or coaxed to 


this duty. A capon (generally known to us as | 
a plump addition to the good things of the i 
table) can sometimes be induced to sit upon ji 
eggs ; his services in this way are as useful as , | 
those of a lien, if his body be as warm and his j | 
patience as great. Reaumur mentions a French j 
lady who regularly employed capons to brood ; 
over the eggs ; the hens laid more eggs when 
relieved from this duty ; and a capon can sit upon ; j 
more eggs at one time than a ben, being larger , | 
and fatter. " j j 

One kind of experiment, patiently waitinii to ! 
know its fate, is that of artificial hatching, | 
developing llic chicks without any brooding 
whatever. Continuous warmth for three weeks 
being almost thf^ only necessary condition, men 
have asked whether this warmth cannot be su])- 
plied in some otlier way, and at a less ex- j; 
ense. The heat of bakeliouses has sometimes | 
cen employed; but what with the attention | 
i needed by the bread, and that needed by the j 
eggs, the result in most cases lias been — a | 
muddle. Tlie Egyptians are credited widi a j 
system of incubation on a large and coin- j 
plcte scale. Certain persons nnderiake this | 
work for all the poultry-rearers in a particular 
district. They build brick ovens, called mamals, | 
each comprising jiassages, cliambcrs, firejdaces, ; ! 
flues, and man-holes. A temperature, never |t 
varying far from one hundred degrees Fahrcn- j! 
iieit, is constantly maintained, by burning fuel \\ 
made of cakes ()i‘ dried cow-dung mixed willi 1 
straw. The eggs are laid upon flax or mats in 1| 
the warm chambers. Half a million eggs can 1 1 
be hatched in one marnal in a year. The i| 
mamal-keeper has board and lodging, a cc’riaiu '| 
amount of money wages, and all above »a sped- I i 
fied number of chicks that he can hatch out of || 

I a given number of eggs : — an arrangement that j | 

I holds out to him an inducement to do his best. jl 
M. Dabry, French consul at Hankow, has ij 
lately published in the Bulletin dc la Societe ll 
d’Acclimatation, an interesting account; of the 
system of artificial incubation practised by the ! 
dhinefee; by a careful arrangement of fuel, 
earthenware dishes, and thick cotton quills, in j 
close mud-huts called pao-jang, they liberate i 
about seven hundred chicks from a thousand || 
eggs. Whether the artificial mother system, ! 
as it has been called, will succeed in the humid ij 
and variable climate of England, has long been, |j 
and still is, a disputed question. In wlialever Ij 
way constructed, these matbers arc virtually jj 
trays on which eggs can be kept warm till i 
the chicks arc tloveloped. Some years ago, li 
Mr. Eucknell invited all the world to come Jj 
and sec liis Eccaleobion, or “Invoker of life.” jj 
It was an oblong box, nine feet long, three ij 
feet wide, and almut the same in height; he !| 
had the means of maintaining an equable !i 
temperature within it, and of providing shelf- ij 
room for two thousand eggs at once. lot the j 
Eccaleobion went, we know not whither. And j 
then there was Mr. Cantido’s liydro-incubafor, | 
cxliibited in his model poultry-farm at Cliis- | 
wick. A covering of waterproof cloth was laid 
upon the eggs ; warm water was kept constantly 
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flowing over the cloth; and the space under- 
neath was so arranged as to accommodate the 
movements of the young chicks, after the 
three weeks of incubation were endei It is 
admitted that the end was achieved ; but per- 
haps the cost was too great. At any rate, the 
hydro-incubator went the same way as the Ec- 
caleobion. 

The long building seen from the railway, is a 
poultry-house of the new Poultry Company, be- 
tween three and four hundred feet in length by 
twenty in width ; the adjacent land is being laid 
out for five other similar buildings. There will 
be strips of market gardens between the several 
buildings, and there will be courts of various 
kinds for the chicks to take their pleasure 
in. There will be tanks surmounting water 
towers, for the supply both of the poultry 
houses and the market gardens. In tlie one 
poultry-liouse at present constructed, there 
are ware-parted compartments on both skies 
of a central avenue, perches for the fowls when 
they want to go to roost, food and drink 
receptacles conveniently placed, a steady tem- 
perature maintained by hot-air pipes, doors 
through which tlie fowls can go out from 
their own apartment to a strip of open-air 
garden, boxes wil li open sides next to the coops 
or hutches, nests conveniently j)laced within 
the boxes, facilities for the hen to go in and out 
of the nesf , brooding places for incubating the 
eggs, artificial motliers for the chicks to creep 
under when they 'want to be warm and snug, 
and ail sorts of ingenious little contrivances. 
The company say they mean to adopt hen- 
hatching, steam diatdiiug, or hol-air-hatchiiig, 
or all three, in onler to give each system a fair 
trial. They are going to supply us with eggs, 

! chickens, funds, and capons, out of number. 
Everything is to bo done on a large scale. 
The market garden will help to feed ilie poultry, 
and wdll help Coveut GareW Market besides. 
I'iiere will be ducks and pigs fattened on refuse. 
There will be ranges of killing, plucking, and 
dressing, rooms for tlie poultry. There will be j 
a market found for the fowls’ feathers, combs, 
kidneys, heads, necks, and feet; all these tliiugs 
being worth money to persons who know how^ 
to deal with them. Poultry manure is said by 
chemists to be among the richest of all ferti- 
lisers ; and a money value will be found for wdiat 
is w'asted by most English poultry keepers. 
The owner of the land is a partner in the coin- 

C ; and the presiding genius, Mr. Gcyclin, 
nadc himself acquainted wdtli what is doing 
by poultry rearers on tlie Continent. There are 
blank forms to be tilled uj) every day, showing 
cost price, number ol‘ eggs, w'eight of eggs, 
quantity of food, cost of food, &c. Tlicent er- 

J irise deserves a fair trial ; and if the share- 
lolders gain, it can only be because m, the 
public, gain — tliat is, it will be worth our wdiilc 
to buy largely, and so to rcluruagooJ dividend 
to the sliareiiolders. 

•“VVlio knows ? While Mr. Frank rjiickland is 
w^orking hard to improve our fish supply, this 
or fcome similar company may be able to show 


how we may become an egg-eating and a poultry- 
eating people. They could not do it at a better 
time than in a time of scarcity. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONET. 

BT THK AUTHOB OF BAXIBAEA’S XllSTORY.’* 


CHAPTER LX* UPON THE SEA. I ; 

Olimpia had said truly when she averred {l 
that Lord Castletowcrs was the only volunteer | 
whom her father would refuse to enlist on any f 
terms. When the young man met him presently I 
at the door of the Trinacria, and he learned | 
that they were about to follow the troops to j 
Mclazzo, lie used every argument to turn them | 
from the project. j 

“Think dr Lady Castlctowers,” he said, i 
“ llcuiember how she disapproves of the cause.” i 

“It is a cause which for the last seven years 
I have pledged myself to serve,” replied the 
EarL 

“ But you never pledged yourself to serve it 
ill the field !” 

“ Because I never intended (through respect 
for my mother’s prejudices) to place myself in 
a position that should leave mo no alter- 
native. 1 had not the remotest intention of 
corning here tliree weeks ago. If Montecuculi, 
or Vaughan, or yourself had urged me to take 
up arms for Sicily, I should have refused. But 
circumstances have brought me liere ; and 
having set my foot upon I he soil, I mean to do 
my duty.” 

“it is a false view of duty,” said Colonua.' 

“ You are peculiarly situated, and you have no • 
right to act thus.” I 

“ You must blame fate — not me,” replied the 
EarL ^ ! 

“And yoUy ’Mr. Trefaldcn, have you asked j 
yourself whether your adopted father would j 
approve of this exjieditiou ?” 

“My adopted lather is a man of peace,” 
replied Saxon, “ and lui loves me as lie loves 
nothing else on earth ; but he would sooner send 
me to my death than urge me to behave like a 
coward.” 

“ God forbid that. 1 should urge any man to 
do that,” said Colonna, earnestly. “ If the 
enemies’ guus were drawn up before these 
windows, 1 vvould not counsel you to turn away 
from them ; but i do counsel you not to go 
fifty miles hence in seai'ch of them.” 

“ It IS just as disgraceful to turn one’s back 
upon them at fifiy miles’ distance as at fifty 
yards,” said Saxon, who hajqmucd just then to 
be thinking of Yliss Hatherton’s hint about the 
goose and the golden eggs. 

“But you were going to Norway,” persisted 
Signor Culoima. “ You only came" out of your 
way to set me down in this place, and, having 
SCI me down, why not follow out your former 
plans?” 

“ Shall I tell you why, caro amico ?” said the 
Earl, gaily. “ Because we are young — because 
we love adventure, and danger-^aud, above all, 
because we smeU gunpowder ! There — it is of 
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no use to try discussion. We are a couple of 
obstinate fellows, and our minds are made up.” 

And Colonna, seeing that they were made up, 
wisely said no more. 

General Sirtori had been made Pro-Dictator 
during the absence of Garibaldi ; and Colonna, 
i-hougii he declined any recognised ministerial 
office, remained at Palermo to lead the revolu- 
j tionary cabinet, and supply, as he had been 
supplying them for the last five-and-twenty 
years, the brains of his party. So the young 
men bade him farewell, and set sail that evening 
at about eleven o’clock, taking witii them a 
Palermitan pilot who knew the coast. 

It was a glorious night, warm and cloudless, 
and lighted by a moon as golden and gorgeous 
as that beneath wliicli the Grecian host sat by 
I their watch-fires, ‘^on the pass of war.” A 
light but steady breeze filled the sails of the 
Albula, and crested every little wave with 
silver foam. To the left lay the open sea — to 
the right, the mountainous coast-linc, dark and 
indcfiuite, with liere and there a sparkling 
cluster of distant lights marking the site of 
some town beside the sea. By-aud-by, as they 
left Palermo further and further behind, a vast, 
mysterious, majestic mass rose gradually above 
the seaward peaks, absorbing, as it were, all 
the lesser heights, and lifting the pale profile of 
a snowy summit against the dark blue of the | 
I sky. This was Etna. | 

I The young men passed the night on deck, 
j Unconscious of fatigue, they paced to and fro 
in the moonlight and talked of things which 
they had that day seen, and of the stirring 
times to come. Then, as the profound beauty 
and stillness of the scene brought closer confi- 
' deaee and graver thoughts, their conversation 

! flow#d into deeper channels, and they spoke of 

life, and love, and death, and that Hope that 
I takes away the victory of the grave. 

I ‘^And yet,” said 8axon, in reply to somCj 
j observation of his friend’s, “ life is worth having, 

I if only for life’s sake. Merely to look upon 

I the sun, and feel its warmth — to breathe the 

; morning air — to see the stars at night — to 

j listen to the falling of the avalanches, or the 

sighing of the wind in the pine forests, are 
I enjoyments and privileges beyond all price, 

j When I hear a man say that he does not care 

j how soon he walks out of the sunshine into his 

grave, I look at him to see whether, he has eyes 
j that see and cars that hear like my own.” 
i I “And supposing that he is neither blind nor 
' I deaf, yet still persists — what then ?” 

' j “Then 1 conclude that he is deceiving him- 
i I self, or me — perhaps, both.” 

I “ Why not put a more charitable construction 
I upon it, and say that he is mad P” laughed the 
Earl. “ Ah, Saxon, my dear fellow, you talk as 
one who has never known sorrow. The love of 
nature is a line taste — especially when one has 
youth, friends, and hope, to help one in the cul- 
tivation of it ; but when youth is past and the 
friends of youth are gone, 1 am afraid the love 
of nature is not alone sulficient to make the 
fag-end of ' life particularly well worth liaving. 


The sunshine is a pleasant thing enough, and 
the wind makes a grand sort of natural music 
among the pines ; out you may depend that a 
time will come when the long lost light of a 
certain pair of eyes, and " the sound of a voice 
that is still,’ will be more to you than either.” 

“ I have never denied that,” replied Saxon. 
“ I only maintain that life is suen a glorious 
gift, and its privileges are so abundant, that it 
ought never to seem wholly valueless to any 
reasoning being.” 

“ That depends on what the reasoning being 
has left to live for,” said the Earl. 

“He has life to live for — life, tliought, 
science, the glories of the material world, the 
good of his fcllow-men,” 

“ The man wdio lives for his fellow-men, and 
the man who lives for science, must both begin 
early,” replied the Earl. “ You cannot take up 
either philanthropy or science as a pis allcr. And 
as for the glories of the material world, my 
friend, they make a splendid misc en scene ; but 
what is the mise en scene without the drama ?” 

“By the drama, you mean, I suppose, the 
human interests of life ?” 

“Precisely. I mean that without love, and 
effort, and hope, and, it may be, a spice of 
hatred, all the avalanches and pine woods upon 
earth would fail to make tlie burden of life 
tolerable to any man with a human heart in his 
body. Your first sorrow will teach you this 
lesson — or your first illness. For myself, I 
frankly confess that I enjoy, and therefore prize, 
life less than I did when . . . when I believed 
that 1 liad more to hope from the future.” 

“I am sorry for it,” said Saxon. “For my 
own part, I should not like to believe that any 
Neapolitan bullet had its appointed billet in my 
heart to-morrow.” 

“ And yet you risk it.” 

“That’s iust the excitement of the thing. 
Fighting is like gambling. No man gambles in 
the hope of losing, and no man fights in the 
hope ot being killed ; but where would be the 
pleasure of cither gambling or fighting, if one 
placed no kind of value on the stakes ?” 

The Earl smiled, and made no reply. Pre- 
sently Saxon spoke again. 

“ But I say, Castlctower.s, a fellow might get 
killed, you know ; mightn’t he ?” 

“ If the castle of Melazzo is half so strong a 
place as I have heard it is, 1 think a good many 
fellows will get killed,” was the reply. 

“ Then — ^then it’s my opinion . . . 

“That the stakes arc too precious to be 
risked ?” 

“By Jove, no! but that I ought to have 
made my will.” 

“ You have never made one ?” 

“ Never ; and, you see, “ I have so much 
money, that I ought to do something useful 
with it, in case of anything going wrong. Don’t 
you think so P” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“ Cau you help me to write it P” 

“ I, my dear boy ? Not for the world. We 
should be only sowing the seeds of a fine 
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Chancery suit between us, if T did. Wait till 
we reach Melazzo — there are plenty of lawyers 
in Garibaldi’s army.” 

I shall leave some of it to you, Castle- 
towers,” said Saxon. 

Oh king, live for ever ! I want neither thy 
money nor thy life.” 

Saxon looked at his friend, and his thoughts 
again reverted to the words that he had heard 
in his cousin’s office on the day when he first 
made acquaintance with Signor Nazzari, of 
Austin Friars. 

“ Can you give me any idea of what a mort- 
gage is ?” he asked, presently. 

“No one better,” replied the Earl, bitterly. 

A mortgage is the poison which a dying man 
leaves in the cup of his successor. A mortgage 
is an iron collar which, w’hilc he wears it, makes 
a slave of a free-born man, and, when he earns 
the right to take it off, leaves him a beggar.” 

“ You speak strongly.” 

“ I speak from liard expcricncc. A mortgage 
has left me })oor for life ; and you know what 
piy poverty lias cost me.” 

] “But if means could be taken to pay that 
movigage off . . . .” 

“ It is paid off,” interrnj)tcd Lord Castle- 
towers. “Every penny of it.” 

“ Would you mind telling me how much it 
was?” asked Saxon, hesitatingly. 

“ Not fit all. It was a very largo sum for me, 
though it may not sound like a very largo sum 
to YOU. Twcuty-fivc tliousand pounds.” 

Saxon uttered a haU-siqqircssed exclamation. 

“ Will you let me ask one more question?” 
he said. “Did you owe this money to a man 
named Behrens?” 

“Ilow do you know that?” 

“Never mind — only toll me.” 

“Yes. To Oliver Behrens — a Imndon man 
— the same who bought that outlying corner of 
our dear old park, and— confound iiim ! — had 
the insolence to build a modern villa on it.” 

“ And you liavc really paid him ?” 

“Of course 1 liave ])aid him.” 

“ Ilow long ago ?” 

“ Two years ago, at the least. Perhaps 
longer.” 

Saxon put his hand to his forelicad in a be- 
wildered way. A doubt — a dark and terrible 
doubt that had never been wliolly banished — 
started up again in his mind, and assumed for 
the first time distinct and definite proportions. 

“And now, having answered all your ques- 
tions by the book, 1 shall expect you to answer 
mine,” said Lord Gastleiowcrs. 

“ Pray do not ask me any,” said Saxon, 
hurriedly. 

“ But I must do so. I must know where you 
heard of Oliver Behrens, and how you came to 
know that he was my father’s mortgagee. Did 
Mr. Trefaldcn tell you ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

“And this is not the first time that you have 
a^ked me whether I am in debt,” urged tlic 
Earl. “ I remember once before — that day, 
you know, at home, when Muiitccuculi came — 


you seemed to think I had some money trouble 
oil my mind. Surely it cannot be Mr. Trcfalden 
who has given you tliis impression ?” 

“ No — indeed, no.” 

“ Because he knows my affairs as well, or 
better than I know them myself.” 

“ He has never spoken to me of your affairs, 
Castletowers— never,” said Saxon, earnestly. 

“ Then who else has been doing so ? 'Not 
Vaughan ? Not Colonna ?” 

But Saxon entreated his friend not to urge 
any more questions upon him, and with this rc- 
q^uest, after one or two ineffectual remonstrances, 
tae Earl complied. 

And now it was already dawning day* The 
moon had paled and sunk long since, and a 
faint mist, above which the great mountain 
towered, ghost-like, with its crown of snow and 
smoke, had spread itself along the coast. Pre- 
sently the liglit in the east grew brighter and 
wider, and a strange, glorious colour— a colour 
compounded, as it were, of rose and gold — 
flushed suddenly over the snow-fields of Etna. 
For a moment the grand summit seemed to hang 
as if suspended in tlie air, glowing and trans- 
figured, like the face of the lawgiver to wliom 
the Lord liad spoken as a man speaketh unto 
his friend. Tlicii, almost as suddenly as it had 
come there, the glory faded off, and left only 
the pure sunshine in its place. At the same 
moment, the mists along the coast began to rise 
in long vaporous lines about the sides of the 
mountain ; and, by-and-by, as they drifted slowly 
away to the leeward, a long rocky promontory 
that looked like an island, but was, m fact, con- 
nected with tlie mainland by a sandy flat, 
became dimly visible far away at sea. 

“ Ecco, sigiiorc—ecco la rocca di Melazzo !” 
said the Palermitan pilot. 

But this announcement, which would have 
raised Saxon’s pulse to fever heat lialf an hour 
before, now scarcely quickened the beating of 
his iieart by a single throb. He was thinking 
of William Trefaldcn ; vainly regrotling the 
promise by wliich he had bound himself to repeat 
no word of Mr. Behrens’ conversation; and 
enduring in silence the first shock of that vague 
and terrible mistrust which luui now struck root 
in his mind, hereafter to flourisli and bear bitter 
fruit- 

CUArTEn LXI. IIEAD-QUAKTEIIS. 

The promontory of Melazzo reaches out 
about four miles into the sea, curving round to 
the westward at its furthest point, so as to 
form a little bay, and terminating in a light- 
house, Consisting as it does of a chain of 
rocks varying from a mile to a quarter of a mile 
iu/breadth, and rising in places to a height of 
seven iuiiidrcd feet, it looks almost like some 
sleeping sea monster heaving its huge bulk half 
above the waters. Towards the mainland, these 
rocks end abruptly over apiust the little isthmus 
on which the town is built; and upon their 
lower terraces, frowning over the streets below, 
and protected by the Ingher cliffs beyond, the 
castle stands, commanding laud and sea. It is 
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a composite structure enough, consisting of an 
ancient Norman tower and a whole world of 
outlying fortifications. French, English, and 
Neapolitans have strei^thened and extended 
the walls from time to time, till much of the old 
town, and even the cathedral, has come to be 
enclosed within their rambling precincts. In 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty, this castle 
of Melaezo mounted forty guns of heavy calibre ; 
so that the fanciful spectator, if he had begun 
by comparing the promontory to a sea monster, | 
might well have pursued his comparison a step 
further, by Ukening the castle to its head, and 
the bristling bastions to its dangerous jaws. 

On the flat below, looking westward towards 
Termini, and eastward towards Messina, with j 
its pier, its promenade, and those indispensable 
gates, without which no Italian town could pos- 
sibly be deemed complete, stands modem Melazzo I 
— a substantial, well-built place, washed on both 
sides by the sea. Immediately beyond the town 
gates, reaching up to the spurs of the inland 
mountains which here approach the shore, opens 
out a broad angle of level country, some six 
miles in width by three in depth. It is traversed 
by a few roads, "and dotted over with three or 
four tiny hamlets. Here and there, a detached 
farm-house, or neglected villa, lifts its flat roof 
above the vineyards and olive groves which 
cover every foot of available ground between 
the mountains and the sea. Divided by broad 
belts of cane-brake, and intersected by ditches 
and water-courses, these plantations alone form 
a wide outlying series of natural defences. 

Such is the topofjraphy of Melazzo, where 
Garibaldi fought the hardest and best-contested 
battle of his famous Neapolitan campaign. 

Having anchored the little Albula ui a narrow 
creek wxll out of sight and reach of tlie Neapo- 
litan guns, Saxon and Casiletowers shouldered 
their rifles and made their way to Meri, a village 
about a couple of miles inland, built up against 
the slopes of the mountains, and cut off from 
the plain by a broad water-course with a high 
stone wall on either side. It was in tliis village 
that General Medici had taken up his position 
while awaiting reinforcements from Palermo; 
and here the new comers found assembled ilie 
main body of the Garibaldian army. 

The City of Aberdeen had arrived some hours 
before the Albula, and flooded the place with 
red-shirts. There were horses and mules feed- 
ing on trusses of hay thrown down in the middle 
of the narrow street ; groups of volunteers 
cleaning their rifles, eating, drinking, smoking, 
and sleeping ; others hastily piling up a barricade 
at the further end of the village ; and some 
hard at work with mattresses and sand-bags 
strengthening the upper rooms of those houses 
that moked towards Melazzo. A strange medley 
of languaj^es met the ear in every direction. 
Here stood a knot of Hungarians, there a group 
of French, a little further on a company of raw 
German recruits undergoing a veij necessary 
coime of drill. All was life, movement, expec- 
tation. The little hamlet rang with the tramp 
of men and the rattle of arms, and the very air 
seemed astir with the promise of war. 


Arrived in the midst of this busy scene, the 
friends came to a halt, and consultea as to what 
they should do next. At the same moment a 
couple of officers in the English military undress 
came by, laden with provisions. They carried 
between them a huge stone bottle in a wicker 
coat with handles — one of those ill -formed, 


plethoric, modem aumhorce, holding about six 
gallons, in which the Italian wine-seller delights 
I to store his thin vintages of Trani and Scyua — 


and besides this divided burden, one was laden 
with black bread, and the other with a couple 
of live hens tied up in a pocket-handkerchief. 

^^By Jove!’* exclaimed the owner of the 
I hens, Castletowers and Trefalden !’* 

It was Maior Vaughan. 

They shooK hands cordially, and he invited 
them to accompany him to his quarters. 

I am capitally lodged, he said, " at the top 
of a house down yonder. We have been forag- 
ing, you see, and can give you a splendid supper. 
You can pluck a fowl, I suppose, upon occa- 
sion ?’* 

“I will do my best,’^ laughed the Earl; 

but I fear your poultry is no longer in tlie 
bloom of youth.” 

“ If for ten days you had eaten nothing but 
green figs, with an occasional scrap of "black 
bread or sea-biscuit, you would be superior to 
all such prejudices,” replied the dragoon. 
“Now it is iny opinion that age cannot wither 
the oldest hen that ever laid an egg. ^ Do you 
see that man on the roof of yonder high house 
behind the vineyard ? That is Garibaldi. He 
has been up tliere all day, surveying the 
ground. We shall have some real work to do 
to-morrow.” 

“ Then you think there will be a battle to- 
morrow !” said Saxon, eagerly. 

“No doubt of it — and Bosco is about the 
only good general the Neapolitans have. He is 
a thorough soldier, and his troops are all picked 
men, well up to fighting.” 

“If you command a corps, I hope you will 
take us in,” said the Earl. 

“ I do not command a corps — I am on the 
staff ; that is to say, I do anything that is useful, 
and am not particular. Tins morning 1 was a 
drill-sergeant — yesterday, when Bosco tried to 
dislodge our outposts at Corriola, 1 took a turn 
at the guns. To-morrow, perhaps, if we get in 
among that confounded cane-brake down yonder, 
I may take an axe, and do a little pioneering. 
We arc soldiers-of-all-work here, as you will 
soon find out for yourselves.” 

“ At all events you must give us something 
to do.” 

The dragoon shrugged his shoulders. “ You 
will find plenty to do,” said he, “ when the time 
comes. It is too late now to enrol you in any 
special regiment for to-morrow’s work. But we 
will talk of this after supper. In the mean 
while, here are my quarters.” 

So they followed him, and helped not only to 
pluek, but to cook the hens, and afterwards to 
eat them ; though the last was, perhaps, the 
most difficult task of the three; and after 
supper, having seen General Coscuz inspect a 
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! thousand of the troops, they went round with 
Vaughan and visited the outposts. When at 
j length they got back to Meri, it was past ten 
! o’clock, and the same glorious moon that had 
i lighted them on their way the night before, 

I shone down alike upon castle and sea, vineyard 

I and village, friend and foe, wakeful patrol and 
sleeping soldier. 

II CHkrTEll LXII. HOW THX nkTTLH HHGAH XT 

I MELA.ZZO. 

j The bugle sounded before dawn, and in the 
first grey of the morning, Meri was alive with 
soldiers. There had been no absolute stillness, 
as of universal rest, all the night through ; but 
now there was a great wakefulness aoout the 
place — a strange kind of subdued tumult, that 
had in it something very solemn and exciting. 

I By five, the wliole Garibaldian body was 
j under arms. The village street, the space 

I about the fountain, the open slopes between 

; the liouaes and the torrent of Santa Lucia, 

j and part of the main road beyond, were literally 

C ached with men. Of these the Cacciatori, 
^ ronzed with old campaigns and wearing each 
! his glossy plume of cocks’ feathers, looked the 

j most soldierly. For the rest of tlie troops, the 

I scarlet shirt was their only bond of uniformity, 

j and but for the resolute way in which they 

; handled their arms, and the steady composure 
i of their faces, many a well-trained soldier might 
I , have been disposed to smile at their incongruous 
' j appearance. There was that about Ihe men, 

! j however, at which neither friend nor foe could 
I i afford to make merry. 

j j How many do you number altogether ?*’ 

; i asked Saxon, as they passed along the lines to 

ij the little piazza, Major Vaughan leading his 

il horse, and ihe two others following. 

“ Taken en masse, Cacciatori, Tuscan, Pied- 
Ij nVonlese, and foreign volunteers, about four 
i I thousand four hundred fighting men.” 
j j ‘'No more ?” 

I Oh yes, about two thousand more,” replied 
the dragoon, “if you count the Sicilian .squadri 
! —but they arc only shouting men. Look — 

j here comes Garibaldi !” 
j A prolonged murmur that swelled into a cheer, 

I ran from line to line as the .Dictator rode slowly 
j into the piazza with his staff. lie was smoking 
! a little paper cigarette, and looking exactly 
like his portraits, placid, good humoured, and 
weather-beaten, with his gold chain festooned 
across the breast of his red shirt, and a black 
silk handkerchief knotted loosely round his neck. 

“ That is Medici at his right hand,” said 
Vaughan, springing into the saddle, “and the 
one now speaking to him is Colonel Dunn. 
Now the best thing you two fellows can do, 
will be to keep with the main body, and as near 
the staff as you can. You will then see what- 
ever is best worth seeing, and have the chance 
of using your rifles as well. By Jove ! Malen- 
chini has his orders, and is moving off already.” 

As he spoke the words, the Tuscan general 
marched by at the head of his battalion, taking 
the westward road towai’ds Santa Marina, where 
the Neapolitans had an outpost by the sea. 


“One word more,” said the dragoon, hurriedly. 

“ If I fall, I should wish Miss Uolonna to have 
Gulnare. She always liked the little Arab, and 
would be kind to her. Will either of you re- 
member that for me ?” 

“ Both— both !” replied Saxon and the Earl, 
in one breath. 

“ Thanks — and now fare you well. 1 don’t 
suppose we aball find ourselves within speaking 
distance again for the next five hours.” 

With this, he waved his hand, dashed across 
the piazza, and fell in with tbe rest of the staff. 

At the same moment General Cosenz, having 
orders to conduct the attack upon the Neapolitan 
left at Archi, rode off to take the command of 
his veterans ; while Fabrizi and his Sicilians — 
a mere boyish impulsive rabble, of whom no 
leader could predict half an hour beforehand 
whether they would fight like demons, or run 
away like children — bore off to the extreme 
right, to intercept any Neapolitan reinforce- 
ments that might be aavauciug from Messina. 
Finally, when right and left were both en route, 
the main columns under Medici were set in 
motion, and began defiling in excellent order 
along the St. Pietro road, leaving Colonel Dunn’s 
regiment to form the reserve. 

FoUowun^ Vaughan’s advioc, the two young 
men shouldered their rifles, and marched witli 
the centre. It was now about six o’clock. 
The sun was already gaining power ; but a fresh 
wind was blowing from the sea, and the vines on 
cither side of the road were brk^ht with dew. 

As they passed over the little bridge beyond the 
village, and looked down upon the flats below, 
they could see Malenchini’s division winding 
along to the left, and Cosenz’ men rapidly disap- 
pearing to the right. Then their own road 
slope il suddenly downward, and they saw only a 
continuous stream of scarlet shirts and gleaming 
rifles. On it rolled, to the measured, heavy, i 
hundred-fold tramp of resolute feet, never ceas- 
ing, never pausing, with only the waving cauc- 
brake on either side, and the blue sky overhead. 

In the mean while the enemy’s forces were 
known to be drawn up in a greaW semicircle 
about half way between Meri and Meluzzo, 
reaching as far as Archi to the right, and down 
to the sea shore beyond Marina to the left. But 
not a man was visible. Completely bidden by 
the cane-brake and the vines, favoured by the 
flatness of the ground, prepared to fall back 
upon the town if necessary, and, if driven from 
the town, to take refuge iu the castle, they oc- 
cupied a position little short of impregnable. 

Presently, as the Garibaldiaus desepded 
further aud furtlier into the plain, a distant 
volley was heard in the direction of Santa 
Marina, and they knew that Malenchini’s men 
I had come up with the extreme right of the 
Neapolitan semicircle. An eager murmur ran ! 
along the ranks, and a mounted officer came 
riding down the line. 

“Sileuzio!” said he. ^‘Silenzio!” 

It was young Beni. Seeing Saxon and 
Castletowers marching as outsiders, he smiled 
and nodded, then rose in his stirrups, and re- 
connoitred ahead. 
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In the same instant the sharp report of a ride 
ran^ through the canes, and a ball whizzed bj. 
Beni laughed and held up his hat, which was 
pierced in two places. 

Well aimea, first shot 1” said he, and rode 
back again. 

•And now the plantations on either side of the 
road seemed all at once to swarm with invisible 
foes. Ball after ball whistled through the canes, 
gap after gap opened suddenly in the forward 
ranks. Those in the rear flung themselves by 
hundreds into the vineyards, firing almost at 
random, and guided only by the smoke of their 
enemies’ rifles ; but the front poured steadilv on. 

Every moment the balls flew thicker ana the 
men fell faster. A German to whom Saxon had 
been speaking but the instant before, went 
down, stone dead, close against his feet, and 
Saxon heard the cruel thud” of the ball as it 
crashed into his brain. Medici’s horse dropped 
under him ; Beni came dashing past again, with 
a bloody handkerchief bound round his arm; 
Garibaldi and his officers pressed closer to tlie 
front — and still not a single Neapolitan had yet 
been seen. 

Suddenly the whole mass of the centre, quicken- 
ing its pace in obedience to the word of command, 
advanced at a run, firing right and left into the 
cane-brake, and making straight for a point 

1 whence the balls had seemed to come thicKest. 
i j Then came a terrific flash about twenty paces 

1 1 ahead — a rush of smoke — a roar that shook the 
! 1 very earth. The men fell back in confusion. 

They had been running in the very teeth of a 
i masked battery ! 

As the smoke cleared, the ground was seen to 
be literally ploudied up with grape-shot, and 
strewn with dead and dying. 

Castletowers flung down his rifle, rushed in 
among the wounded, and dragged first one, then 
another, into the shelter of the cane-brake. 

Saxon clambered into an olive-tree beside the 
road, and, heedless of the balls that came pepper- 
ing round him, began coolly picking off the 
Neapolitan gunners. 

In the m#an while Medici’s columns had re- 
coiled upon those behind, and the whole mass 
was thrown into disorder. To add to the con- 
fusion, a cry wxnt up that Garibaldi was 
wounded. 

At this critical moment, while the road was 
yet blocked with men, Major Vaughan came 
galloping round by the front. Despatched with 
orders to the rear, and unable to force his w\ay 

I through, he had chosen this perilous alternative. 

1 Dashing across the open space between the 
ij battery and the Garibaldians, he at once be- 
came the target of a dozen invisible rifles, was 
seen to reel m liis saddle, sway over, and fdl 
within a foot or two of Saxon’s olive-tree. 

In less than a second the young fellow had 
leaped down, lifted the dragoon in his strong 
arms, carried him out of the road, and placed 
Iiim with Ids back against the tree. 

‘^Are you much hurt?” lie asked, eagerly. * 

Vaughan bent his head feebly. 

“ Take my horse,” he said, speaking in broken 
gasps, and keeping his hand pressed close against 
his side. Hide round to the rear— bid Dunn 

bring up the reserve— and charge the battery— 
in flank.” 

I will ; but can you bear to be carried a few 
yards further ?” 

Tell him there’s a wall — to the left of the 
guns — under cover of which— he can bring up 
—bis men.” j 

Yes, yes ; but, first of all . • . | 

Confound you ! — ^go at once— -or the day i 
—is lost!” ^ ^ ^ 1 

Saying which, he leaned forward, pointed im- j 
patiently to the horse, and fell over on his face, j 
Saxon just lifted him — looked at the white | 
face — laid the head gently back, sprang into , 
Gulnare’s empty saddle, and rode off at full | 
speed. As he did so, he saw that Medici’s men 
had formed again, that Garibaldi w^as himself ' 
cheering them on to the attack, and that Castle- i 
towers had fallen in with the advancing co- ; 
lumns. 

To rush to the rear, deliver liis orders, dis- i 
mount, and lie up the Arab in a place of ! 

was the work of only a few moments. IJc then 
returned witli Dunn’s regiment, threading his 
way through the vines like the rest, an^ ap- 
proaching the battery under cover of a wall and 
ditch away to the left, as Vauglian had directed, j 
Coming up to the battery, they found a sharp j 
struggle already begun— the Neapolitans dc- ; 
fending their guns at the point of tlic bayonet ; 
— Meaici’s men swarming gallantly over the ! 
earthworks, and Garibaldi, sword in hand, in 
the midst of the fray. j ’ 

The word was given; the reserve charged j 
at a run; and Saxon found himself the next 
moment inside llic battery, driven up against a I i 
gun-carriage, and engaged in a hand-to-hand , j 
fight with two Neapolitan gunners, both of 1 
whom he shot dead with liis revolver. 

Drag off the guns 1” shouted Colonel Dunn. ' j 
The men flung themselves upon the pieces, j 
surrounded, seized, and put them insianlly in ij 
motion — the Neapolitans fell back, opened out || 
to right and left, and made way for llieir il 
cavalry. ' 

. Then Saxon heard a coming ihunder of hoofs ; J 
saw a sudden vision of men, and horses, aiul | 
uplifted sabres ; was conscious of firing his last i; 
cartridge in the face of a dragoon who secmied !) 
to be bending over him in The act to 'Strike — 1 
and after that remembered nothing more, | 
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CHAPTER XII. THE ART MYSTIC. 

We are iiol always mosi. in earnest when we 
speak most gravely, nor is it by any means 
invariably the case that our meaning is a light 
one when we speak triflingly, and cover what 
we have to say with a joke. There are men 
whom nothing will induce to speak in a solemn 
tone, even when they are dealing with questions 
wliich, to themselves at least, are of vital im- 
]u-)rtancc. A man of this sort will speak of 
some great battle in which he has been engaged 
I as a “ nasty scrimmage,’’ and as he seizes the 
I shell which lias fallen, hut not yet exploded, and 
I liurls it over the battlements, will very likely 
i address the terrible missile with some slang 
j phrase, as if he were dealing with a schoolboy’s 
i lire work. Mr. Julius Lethwaite was a man of 

I this sort. 

j The news brought by Jonathan Goodrich, 
and communicated by him to his employer ia 
the dining-room—wliile Mr. Scroop occupied 
his leisure as best he migiit in the sanctum — 
was of the most startling and disquieting sort, 
and the old clerk was not always able to control 
liis emotion as he told his tale. Owing to tlic 
continued indifference manifested by Mr. Leth- 
waitc as to all matters of business, and his 
obstinate determination not to interfere in his 
own alTairs except by deputy, and through tlie 
agency of Mr. Goodrich, it had come to pass 
that the acting partner in Lethwaite and Gam- 
lin” had managed to possess himself of an undue 
influence in the management of the concern, 
and did, indeed, pretty much as he liked. There 
is no substitute to be found in this world for 
personal supervision. The eye of the master 
must be over every work that is to prosper, and 
tliC deputed authority which Jonathan Goodrich 
sought to exercise on behalf of his chief would 
not do. While Lethwaite drummed at home, 
or consulted Mr. Cornelius Vampi in his obser- 
vatory, poor old Jonathan strove hard to look 
after his interests in the City, but strove to 
little purpose. Mr. Gamlin was too much for 
him. He liad bought his way into the Orni with 
the«conviction that he was to be the managing 
partner, and he meant to be so, and was. 

Now this gentleman had been very much 


tempted by certain American investments which 
had come in his way, and had (as it will be re- 
membered was hinted by old Goodrich on a 
former occasion) dabbled in them to an alarm- 
ing extent. He had gone out of his way, too, 
to make large purchases of cotton, and this 
even to a greater extent than Goodrich himself 
was aware of. Then came a panic. Men began 
to talk gloomily about American securities, and 
of the impossibility of getting cotton from the 
Southern States if there should be a blockade of 
their ports. And all this time the old clerk was 
constantly coming to his master with entreaties 
that he would take some active part in the 
management of affairs so nearly concerning him, 
and beseeching him to stir before R was too late. 
One such interview we have already described, 
and it will serve as a specimen of many others. 
Mr. Lethwaite was not a man of business, and 
nothing — not even self-interest, the motive 
whicli Tic always spoke of as the sole instigator 
of all human action — could make a man of busi- 
ness of him. And now the crisis, so long pro- 
phesied of by poor old Goodrich, had come. 
The tidings which came by each xVmerican mail 
were worse and worse, and at length it had 
come to pass that on one fine Monday morning 
Mr. Gamlin bad not made his appearance at the 
olBce in the City, and that on inquiry made at 
his private house, it transpired that ho had not 
been seen or heard of since the previous Satur- 
day afternoon. Further examination into the 
affairs of the firm went to prove that this gen- 
tleman had, previous to his departure, collected 
into his own bauds all outstanding debts, and 
drawn out every penny standing at the banker’s 
in the name of Lethwaite and Gamlin, besides 
turning every security on which he could lay his 
hands into hard money. This done, he had dis- 
appeared. 

And this was the news which the poor old 
clerk liad come to break— he hardly knew how 
— ^to his employer, on the occasion when he had 
found him, as we have seen, so busy with liis 
musical studies, that he could hardly be got to 
attend to the old man’s tale. He had got used 
to Jonathan’s panics,” as he used to call them, 
and thought at first that this was only one of 
the series, and it was long, even after he had 
succeeded in getting his master’s ear, before 
Goodrich could make him believe what it was 
that had happened, and that Mr. Gamlin had 
shown himself so little under the influence of 
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self-interest, as to be guilty of the extreme folly 
of turning out a rogue* 

When tSie evil news; wass att length brought 
comj^etely liome to him, one of the very/first 
things he bad said was this : 

^‘My poor old Jonathan, what will become of 

you?’* 

We have sefen how lightly this blow fell upon 
Julius Lethwaite. Perhaps lie did not perfectly 
xealiseit. Perhaps his very'mcapacity for business' 
did him service nere. He liad vague ideas that it 
would “all come right.” He had heard of so 
many instances of people “ under a cloud,” as it 
was called, for a time, and then emerging again 
not so much the worse for that temporary over- 
shadowing. He had known men obliged to give 
up their establishments, and live very quietly for 
a time, and till they could tide over certain 
business embarrassments, who had still kept on, 
and managed to emerge at last, right side upper- 
most. But the old clerk shook liis head. They 
would keep tilings quiet, and go on as long as 
they could. The head clerk was a very superior 
man, and those two would work and do all they 
could, but still he had little hope. It did not 
matter for him so much; if tilings came to the 
worst he had saved a little money, and he 
could most likely get other emplovment. But 
with Mr. Julius it was different. He had been 
used to luxury, had never knpwn what it was 
to do without anything that he wanted. What 
was he to do ? 

And w'hen our cynical friend was alone he did 
for a moment think of these things, but, as has 
been said, hardly understanding them. He had 
a vague idea that he ought to do something. 
He looked round his room, uiid i.liought that 
he must certainly, at any rale, reduce ^ his 
expenditure. He saw all the luxurious things 
that surrounded him, and summed up what tlicy 
were worth ; the pictures, the plate, the china, 
and knick-knacks. He called tu mind the enor- 
mous rent that he was paying, and determined 
that that must be reduced at once, and that he 
must make a move to less fashionable quarters. 
He even sat down at once and wrote a letter 
giving warning to his landlord, and lie felt as if 
he were quite doing business, and pcrliaps even 
was not without some sense of enjoyment. 

Then he got up and took a spell at the drums 
again, and iinding that he got on better, began 
to reflect upon what bis friend Scroop had told 
him of the earnings to be made out of that 
instrument. Pinully, he reflected tliat since the 
predictions of Mr. Vampi had been in this par- 
ticular case so wonderfully verified, he could not 
do better than go and tell him about it. 

Cornelius Vampi sat in bis observatory deeply 
engaged in study. It was evening, and he had 
had a busy day of it. To judge by appearances, 
his labours had been of a mixed character, 
partly medical and partly astrological. For 
besides the papers which lay before him,, and 
in^ which he was now engaged — besides the 
bodi^ and the globe, all evidently recently in 
4 thete was a small lire alight in the chemist’s 


stove, and various vessels used in the concoc- 
tion of medicine stood about, some full, some 
'.empty, some heated, some allowed to get cold, 

1 while in a great earthen jar close at hand were 
quantities of herbs, still damp and smoking, 
from which all the virtue had been extracted, 
and which were waiting Mr. Smaggsdalc’s 
leisure to tlirown away. Other members of 
the same family were placed in convenient posi- 
tions ready for use. 

Mr. Smaggsdale was certainly not at leisure 
just now. Surrounded by pots and pans and 
earthenware pipkins, he was engaged, under his 
master’s direction, in watching tlie different pre- 
parations as they simmered and bubbled tlirough 
different stages, ready, when the “moment of 
projection” arrived, to proclaim the fact, in order 
that the adept himself might take advantage of 
the important crisis when his drugs should be 
in the fittest state for combination with eiicli 
other. So “ old Smagg” had to keep constantly 
on the look-out, prying and peering into the 
different vessels one after another, now lifting a 
cover with caution, now tilting a lid so as to 
modify the heat of the liquid which it covered, 
removing this compound into a cooler place, and 
that to a warmer, adding a little distilled water 
here, and a pinch of herbs there, and stirring 
with a wooden spoon everywhere. 

His master had evidently deputed all this in- 
ferior kind of labour to “old Smagg,” with 
perfect confidence in his will and ability to dis- 
charge it. The philosopher himself kiqit to his 
]mpeVs, occupied with such mental exercise as 
he could trust nobody but himself to engage in. 

He had had a busy day of it, as has been said, 
and besides his ordinary work in the shop, had 
liad visits respectively from an old lady, who 
believed, as did Vampi himself, in an elixir of 
youth — at which, indeed, Mr. Smaggsdale w-as 
then at work — and also from a young lady, w ho 
had brought back licr horoscope in disgust, and 
not liking her destiny, had requested /o hare U 
altered. The astrologer had replied, with some 
show of reason, tliat he did not profess to con- 
struct destinies to order, but onlv to transmit 
to those who sought his services, tfie revelations 
which lie was able to read in the heavenly 
bodies. On hearing this, the young lady had 
cast, as it were, her destiny from lier, ana fall- 
jng back upon incredulity, had torn her wi'itten 
fate to pieces before the astrologer’s eyes, say- 
ing that the young man bestowed upon her by 
the document w^as not “ her sort,” and finally 
expressing her belief that our philosopher was 
little better than an impostor. 

The infamous accusation seemed to glance off ' 
jOur great man without harming him. Nay, he 
could even afford to treat -the calumny with 
ridicule. 

“An impostor, Smagg,** he said, smiling 
bcnignantlj, as he addressed himself to his 
colleague. “ That’s what the wench called me. 
We must remember that, Smagg.” 

Mr. Smaggsdale had newly come from an 
interview with his wife, in the course of which 
1 the good lady, hearing from her husband of the 
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epithet bestowed on the astrologer by this irre- 
verent young woman, liad endorsed it with the 
greatest energy. Fresh from his wife^s tirade, 
old Smagg, who, as we know, had no opinions 
of his own, was, for the time, in somewhat a 
sceptical mood, and he had not been long 
enough among the retorts and crucibles for the 
influence of tiie observatory to react upon his 
credulity. So he confined himself to his own 
immediate occupation, and holding the lid of 
one of the pipkins in his hand,' and peering into 
the vessel to which it belonged, he said ; It’s 
on the bile, master.’* 

“ I am sorry for that poor girl, Smagg. I 
could have t old her much that it would have 
been well for her to know.” 

"^It will bile in another minute,” resumed 
Smagg. 

^‘licmove it to a little distance, and let it 
simmer for half an hour,” replied his master. 
“Do you know, Smagg,” he continued after a 
while, leaning back iu his chair, and seeming to 
expand in a sense of his own exaltation, “i feel 
at times as if I should shortly be able lo sec 
into futurity merely by an act of the will, and 
without having recourse lo the stars at all,” 

Mr. Smaggsilalc, iu liis transitional state of 
belief, did not seem to know what to say to this, 
so he merely replied : 

“ Ah, that trottkl be nice.” 

“ The very fut\irc of the human race seems 
sometimes to be spread out before me, Sjuagg,” 
continued the ])hilosophcr, without noticing Uiis 
prosaic remark. “ With the advance of time, 
and the progress of education, 1 believe that it 
will get gradually better and better, aud wiser 
and wiser, aud at the same time more and more 
practical. I should not wonder if a time were 
to come, for instance, when people ceased to 
say ‘ Good moruing’ at meeting, or * Good night’ 
at separating for the evening, saying to tiiem- 
sclves, * So and so will not have a better morn- 
ing or a better night for my saying these words, 
nor will lie fare the worse for iny leaving them 
unsaid.’ On the same ])rinciple the lawyer may 
abandon one day his wig, the lord mayor his 
macc, and the cbiinuoii couucil-man his gown. 
Then as to wuu*, Smagg, do you mean to tell me 
that that madness can go on much longer ? 
Why, such engines of offence aud defence will 
be invented by modern ingenuity as will shortly 
render it impossible. We have got rid of the 
duello, Smagg, which is a battle between man 
aud man ; and war, which is only a duello be- 
tween nations instead of individuals, must follow^ 
Public opinion settles which man is right iu the 
case of a private quarrel, aud public opinion 
will settle which side is right in a quarrel 
between nations. It gets more influence every 
day,, and as to the man who will not listen to it, 
why, society will have nothing to say to liim, and 
that is a punishment which he can’t bear. Oil, 
there ai'c wonderful times coming, Smagg. I 
don’t say that you or I will live to see them ; 
their full development we certainly shall not 
live to see unless one of us is the Wandering 
Jew.” 


j ** And that’s not me, sir,” interposed Smagg, 
beginning, under the influence of all this pro- 
phesying, to yield his belief. 

“Very well, then, you can only hope to see 
the beginning of the great times, Smagg; but 
the beginning you may see, and then you’ll find 
that my words are confirmed, and then you’ll 
believe.” 

“Oh, sir, don’t imagine for a moment that I 
don^t believe.” 

“ You vacillate, old Smagg ; yem know you 
vacillate, at times.” 

“Ah, sir,” replied the old man, in the tone of 
one who deprecates well-merited wrath, “it’s 
only for a moment now and then.^ Do you 
I never doubt yourself, when the things don’t 
happen as you’ve foretold them?” 

“/ doubt 1” cried his master. “Doubt the 
influence of the stars! Doubt tlie sublime 
theories that great minds have, after years of 
study, so painfully and laboriously eliminated 
from a continuous contemplation of the move- 
ments aud combinations of the heavenly bodies ? 
Why, Smagg, what are you talking about? 
And what do you mean, pray, by talking about 
' things not happening as I’ve foretold them ?’ 
When was that, Smagg ? When was that ?” 

“ Oil, sir, I didn’t mean any offence.” 

“Ollcnce! no; I know you didn’t. But 
I what did you mean ?” 

sir, for instance, just now, there was 
the young woman who wouhhi’t have her horo- 
, scope at any price. She said it was all wrong.” 

I The wrath, of Cornelius rose at this to a pitch 
almost of sublimity. 

“ You miserable, hesitating funkard,” he 
burst out, coining a word in the fury of the 
momciit. “ What ! Influenced by the opinion 
of that insensate lump of idiotcy which — I do 
not say loho but which — has just left us ? What 1 
You would set the reckless assertion of that 
profane wretch against tlic dicta (the deliberate 
opinions) of one who has devoted his life to 
study and research ! But you had better go on 
a step further, iu endorsing the opinions of that 
euligliiened personage, and call me as she did — 
an impostor !” 

“ Oh, sir, don’t. You make me shudder.” 

“ Shudder on, you cliild of Saturn, and may 
the evil influences of that dark and sinister 
planet, under which you were, as the poet has 
it, ^littered,’ descend upon you unmitigated by 
the proteptiug interposition of any less maliguaut 
celestial influences. For shame, Smagg, for 
shame! To think that I should have lived to 
see the day when the very flesh aud blood that 
I have nourished turns against mo, and joins 
with a sordid scullion to brand me with the 
title of impostor 1” 

Poor old Smagg was firm in his belief again 
now. Tlic matrimonial iuflueucc was weak; 
tluii of Ihc pliilosoiflicr was in the ascendant, 
aud he was full of remorse. 

“Oh, Mr. Vampi, sir,” he cried, “forgive 
me. It was only a slip of the tongue, anil it 
was but for a moment. I know it was foolish 
and ungrateful too, to be in doubt even Jbt a 
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moment. I know that you’re right, sir, and 
that if things don’t come as you say, it’s the 
things’ fault, and not yours. I know that you 
can read the stars, and make out what they’re 
up to with a mere cock of the telescope here. 
I know that you can do what you like with 
them, and that when Yenus is breaking into the 
bloody house of Mars, or Jupiter is up to some 
dreadfulness in his second chamber, that you 
can come forward and get Orion to tackle them 
with his belt, or Saturn to enclose them with 
his ring, or some other lady or gentleman to 
interfere and make things all square again. 
Oh yes, sir. I’m aware of all this, and how you 
forewarned me when Pisces was dead against 
me, and how tlie fish-bone stuck in my throat 
that very day, and I was near to choking. I’ve 
seen the very stars wink as you’ve looked at 
them, sir ; and the ivinly bodies come out from 
behind a cloud when you’ve been in wants of 
them. And I’ve seen you overcome by evil in- 
fluences, too ; and I remember the day when 
Mercury was one too many for you, and you 
said you was sure he’d play you a trick, and, 
sure enough, that very evening the telescope 
fell down with a crash and broke every bit of 
glass in its body. Oh yes, sir. I’ve known all 
these wonderful things, and have had experience 
of ’em, and yet at times the unbelieving fit will 
come upon me strong and make a beast of me 
in spite of all the advantages I have had. But, 
sir, it ain’t my fault, I do assure you, and if 
ever such a thing slioiild happen again — which, 
if possible, it shan’t — I do entreat and hope, 
with all my heart, that you’ll believe that Sa- 
turn — under whom I was a-littered^is at fault, 
and that it is all his doings, sir, and none of 
mine.” 

This extraordinary profession of faith and 
jargon of second-hand astrology seemed to ap- 
pease our philosopher to some extent, and 
master and man were both settling down again 
to their respective occupations, when a knock 
came at the door, and Mr. Julius Lethwaite 
entered the sanctum. 

“Ah, Mr. Lethwaite, glad to see you, sir,” 
said the astrologer. “I’ve been looking into 
your affairs up there,” and he pointed to the 
skylight, “and I don’t like the look of them 
stul. But how arc you, sir? You dou’t look 
quite the thing.” 

“ Oh yes, I’m all right enough : a little 
weighed down, as usual, by a sense of the cor- 
ruptness of human nature; but I’m* used to 
that. And so you still don’t like the look of 
my prospects ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” replied the sage. “ It’s 
no use my saying I do if 1 don’t, is it ?” 

“Not a bit,” said the other, carelessly. 
“And you can’t hold out any better prospect 
for the future ?” he continued. 

“Not for the present, sir,” Was the reply. 
“But we must hold on, sir, and be hopeful. 
You’ve got some good friends up there,” and 
he again pointed towards the skylight, “ as well 
as some fierce enemies, and so 1 say we must 
hope " 


Mr. Lethwaite was silent for a time, and sat 
staring in an absent manner at the adept, as if 
he had really hardly noticed before what a re- 
markable individual this was with whom he had 
come in contact. It was a warm night rather, 
and the little room was made especially hot by 
the stove at which old Smagg was cooking his 
herbs. Cornelius had taken off his coat — his 
flesh abne kept him warm enough, he said — j 
; and w'as puffing and blowing over his studies, i 
red-hot with tha exertion, and with his jolly 
face suffused with perspiration. Every now | 

and then lie threw liis Imge form back in his | 

chair with a gasp, making the fabric creak ! 

again as if it must give way. At such times, 
too, he would take the opportunity of mopping 
his brow with his handkerchief, and would 
emerge from behind it, looking happier, and j 

smiling more radiantly than ever. ! 

“ And this is the man,” thought our cynic to i 

himself, “who consumes the midnight oil iu i 

study. This is the ‘ pale student’ who wears 
himself out in profound speculations concerning i 

the unseen world; who would fain pry into ! 

futurity and extort their secrets from those ; 

mysterious planets which whirl above our heads. 

It is inconceivable.” i 

Lethwaite sat staring at the adept in speech- ' 
less astonishment for some time, and then, when 
next the philosopher leant back iu his chair to 
take breath, said abruptly : ; 

“You make some good guesses, Vampi, 
sometimes.” ’• 

“ Ah, Mr. Lethwaite, the old phrase again — ‘ 

guesses.” ' 

“ Yes ; and, curiously enough, they’ve turned ' 
out right in my case. I’ve come to grief.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked tlie philosopher, 
laying down his papers, and pushing his spec- 
tacles up upon his forehead. 

“I mean what I say,” replied Lethwaite. 
And with that he proceeded to lay before the 
astrologer some of the circumstances relating 
to the present embarrassment of his affairs, and ! 
the future difficulties in which he was likely to j 

be involved, with which the reader is already | 
acquainted. ; 

It was impossible to ignore the fact that as 
this recital went on an expression of something ; 
very like triumph became developed upon the 1 

countenance of our corpulent astrologer. Now | 

and then he would even direct a glance tow^ards | 
old Smagg, who was still at work at the stove, 
which glance said, as plainly as eyes can speak, 

“ I hope you hear this, and observe its bearing 
on what we were talking of just now.” No j 
doubt — for our philosopher was a good fellow ! 

at heart— no doubt he was sorry for the misfor- | 
tunes which threatened his friend, but still, what 
a thing to have his predictions come true; 
what a thing to have them borne out by facts ! 

Mr. Lethwaite did not fail to observe the con- 
dition of self-complacency into which the great 
man had fallen. Here was a case of motive for 
him. “ He is actuall v glad of my misfortune^,” 
he said to himself, “ because through them his 
prophesies are verified.” 
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^^Well, sir/* bej^an Cornelius, when he had 
licard all, extremely sorry for what lias 

occurred — grieved, I may say ; still you must 
remember that wc*ve no reason to despair, 
having some ^ood friends among the planets to 
espouse our interests. But, sir, you’ll allow 
me, in the mean time, to make one observation 
— 1 do hope, after this, that you’ll not talk again 
about guesses.” 

Letliwaite had opened his mouth to reply, 
when there came a low tap at the door, which 
was then opened a very little way, and a voice 
was heard to pronounce in a hoarse whisper the 
dissyllable, 

“ Smaggsdale.** 

The gentleman thus appealed to got up from 
his place, and, shuffling across the room, went 
out for a moment, and, after holding a whispered 
conference with some one outside, reappeared, 
and, closing the door behind him, uttered these 
words : 

j “ It’s my wife, sir.” 

i “ Well, and what does she want ?” asked the 
i philosopher. 

J ‘Mt’s the lady, sir.” 

1 “ What lady asked Cornelius again. He 

i had hardly collected his faculties. 

^‘The strange lady, sir. Mrs. Smaggsdale 
; wants to know if she shall send her away ?” 
j i ‘‘ Not by any means— not by any means,” 
j answered the astrologer, getting up and putting 
I on his coat. “ I'll come down directly.” 

Mr. A^urnpi stretched and wriggled himself 
into his coat with considerable cirort, having 
I previously, out of a feeling of intense deference 
' i to the sex, a member of which he was about to 
. I confront, arranged his scant hair with a pocki't- 
, I comb before a scraj) of looking-glass which 
J stood in a corner of the room. Mr. Lclh- 
waiie could not repress a smile as he witm^ssed 
1 this small ceremonial act ; but it must be owned 
: that, if the smile was meant to be a cynical one, 

it w’as a distinct failure. 


; j CIlACTKIl XIII. THE STllANGE LADY. 

; ; CoKNELlus Vamci \vas 110 ordinary fortuuc- 
ij teller. Tlie vulgar arts of reading tlie future 
! , prospects of his clients by means of palmistry, 
i I or by the combinations to be made with a pack 
;! of cards, ivcre altogether beneath him. Indeed, 

: I his feeling with regard to all such practices was 
! i somctliing more than negative. He looked upon 
1 1 them as sacrilegious — as bringing discredit on 
fi a great cause. “ What,” lie would say, “read 
! a man’s future by consulting the marks upon 
;[ his hand! Lines wliich can be affected by the 
1 1 habits of his body, by the u.sc he makes of his 
limbs, as he grows to maturity. The peasant- 
boy who handles tlie }>lough will, by its use, 
i acquire one set of lines, while the student, who 
i is for ever writing or turning over tlic leaves 
• ! of his beloved volumes, will have another. But 
j these cannot show the future of his life; wliile, 

! as to divination by the cards, it, is even more 
i vile and more vulgar still. An invention of 
i man— a set of signs put together to please a 
! 

i . 


foolish king of France ; a thing that once was not ; 
why, it is ju'cposterous ! But the stars/’ quoth 
Cornelius, gazing at them through the open 
window of liis garret, “all, with them it is 
widely different. Man has had no hand in their 
construction, nor can he by his strength or his 
wisdom affect their movements by the fraction 
of a degree. They can assist him, but he can- 
not influence them.” 

Strange to see that great ponderous creature, 
with his bulky frame, his florid countenance, 
and his mighty capacity for enjoyment, leaning 
against the framework of his open window, 
rapt in contemplation of those wondrous bodies 
wdiich live in tliat eternity of space to whose j 
extremity our gaze tries vainly to penetrate. 
That window was to him so much. It seemed 
to give him access to another world. Yes, this 
house, whose foundation was laid in the dirt, 
rose, as it seemed to this strange man, to the 
very gates of heaven. Not more superior in his j 
eyes was a man’s head, in which such glorious I 

thoughts and noble aspirations dwell, to his 1 

feet, that arc for ever in contact with the mire, ! 
than was the upper region of that poor dwelling- j 
place of his to that tower part which came in 
contact with tlie very mud and scw'age of the 
town. 

Who can tell what that window was to Cor- 
nelius Vanipi? It was a link between him and j 
the heavens, bctw'ccn the terrestrial and the j 
celestial w^orlds. The town in which our enthu- i 
siast lived, tlie squalid neighbourhood which j 
surrounded him, could not spoil his prospect 
from that windowr, nor take away from the 
splendour of that scenery which he loved so I 

well to look upon. That celestial scenery was .j 

everything to this man ; and not the Chaldean i 

peasant, who gazes on the heavenly bodies as | 

lie lies out upon his native plains, had more free 
access to the gods of his idolatry than had Cor- 
nelius A^ampi in his London garret. 

What do WT, wdio are entirely reasonable, know 
of siicli happiness as was enjoyed by this en- 
thusiast ? lie had a great faith. He knew no 
auxict ics. His life w^as pure. It never crossed 
his mind to fear that he should have less to 
live upon than his daily wants necessitated. 

His business was a good one, and brought 
him all that he required. His astrological 
studies \verc outside and beyond it altoge- 
ther, for it must never be supposed that these 
were profitable to our philosopher. Not one 
penny did A'ampi gain by his vaiiciaations. 

Not from his richest clients, not from Leth- 
waite himself, in his most prosperous days, had 
Vanipi ever taken money. These things were 
loo sacred in his eyes to ho made subservient 
to lucre. Wlicii he predicted the events which 
the future liad in store for a rich man, or cast 
the horoscope of a servant-wench, he was en- 
gaging in a solemn act, to associate which with 
gain would have been notliing less than a crime, 
lie would have expected the power wdiich he 
believed dwelt in him to have deserted him if 
he iiad thought of such a thing. To believers, to 
those who consulted him gravely and in earnest. 
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wlmt Le Lad to give was given freely, and for 
nothing. 

And let no one suppose that Vampi was an 
impostor. An impostor is one who, with an 
eye to profit, or, at any rate, to his own advance- 
ment in some way or other, professes a thing 
in which he does not really believe. Now, 
Vampi believed. He was in many respects a 
child, and he was a child in his belief in those 
occult arts to which he was devoted. He had 
this great and rare quality of belief to a most 
wonderful and comforting extent, and this it 
was that made him so completely the oraede of 
the poor people in his neighbourhood. He be- 
lieved in the advice which he liimself gave, lie 
believed in his own drugs, in his herbs, and his 
corn-plaisters. And so, in like manner, he had 
confidence in the horoscopes which lie cast, and 
in those strange liouse-breaking propensities 
which, in the puL*laiiec adopted by the astrolo- 
gical fraternity, oi’c so freely attributed to the 
different planets. 

That visit of Julius Lcthwaitc to the philo- 
sopher which was described in the last chapter, 
left Cornelius in a high state of triumph. If. 
was not often tliat such rapid success followed 
his labours. It was not often that his predic- 
tions were fulfilled in such a remarkable 
manner as they had been in the case of our 
cynical frieiul. It was too often tlic case that 
couutcr-iiiflueuces would get to work and make 
his prophecies break down in the most grievous 
fashion. But here was a case in which he had 
predicted a great danger, nay, had almost spe- 
cified it, and had bidden him over whom that 
danger hung to exercise an especial care and 
caution, if possible to avert it. And upon this 
man whom be had thus forewarned, suddenly, 
and almost immediately after the prediction 
bad been uttered, behold there hud fallen heavy 
losses, and great trouble had come upon him. 
*‘lt is prodigious,” said Cornelius, ‘^and, except 
for tlic poor gciitlcniaii’s own sake, eminently 
satisfactory.” Bor though our pliilosopher was 
an entire believer in his prcdiciioiis, as has been 
said, he believed in them and in his art, perhaps, 
even more fully when tliose predictions came 
true than when they did not. For Vampi w'as 
bunion. 

‘‘I wonder why I could not tell him the pre- 
cise nature of what lie had to fear, but only 
that there was something. Ah, I shall be able 
to read more clearly soon, to see more and 
more distinctly.” 

It was immediately after Letliwuite had left ; 
him that our philosof)hcr fell into this course 
of reflection. It will be remembered that he ! 
bad been summoned to attend the strange 
lady” in the shop below, but had forgotten all 
about it in the triumph of the moment. He 
now remembered that the lady was waiting, and 
was just leaving the sanctum to attend her, 
when he encountered the faithful Mr. Smaggs- 
dale on the stabs. He had come up to remind 
his patron that the lady was getting impa- 
tient. 

She said she was to see you particular to- 


night, and that you know it,” said Mr. Smaggs- 
dale. 

Yes, it’s all right. Pm going down now.” 

‘‘The other party about the elixir of youth 
was here to-day. She says she’s taken one 
bottle, and that it hasn’t done much for her ; 
for tlmt she met an old acquaintauce of forty 
years’ standing in the street, and he said, ^ Ah, 
ma’am, you and I both begin to show our 
years,’ and she ain’t best pleased.” 

“Ah, she must have patience, Smagg — she 
must liave patience,” said the philosopher, as 
he descended the stairs. 

The strange lady w^as waiting for him in the 
shop. She had taken up h(!r accustomed posi- 
tion in the darkest corner that was to be found, 
and the furthest away from the door. She had 
even got the stiifled alligator between her 
and the light, and his shadow fell upon her. 
She w-as dressed as usual, her veil was closely 
folded over her face, and her figure was greatly 
concealed by the folds of her dark woollen 
shawd. 

She w^as standing, inipatlcutly tapping the 
counter, as pco})lc do wdicn they arc kept wail- 
ing, and W'luni Cornelius at lengih appeared, 
she seemed to reproacli iiini for having been so 
long in coming to her. Then the usual traus- 
action took place between them, she handing 
to him something wrapped in paper, and lu^ 
retiring to the buck shop, and rca])f)cariiig with, 
a similar ])ackagc, whicli he. handed to her with 
a bow, and addressing to her some words, 
spoken in an under tone. 

“And now, madam,” lie added, aloud, “if 
you’ll follow me, Til show you the way to iny 
observatory, where wc can talk of matters of a 
more spiritual sort.” And so saying, he led the 
way to where there was a division in the 
counter, and lifting a portion of it which moved 
upon hinges, he made way for llie lady to pass 
behind. Tiieu he opened the door at the back, 
which gave access to the staircase, and they 
both ascended together. 

The lady liad to pause more than once on tlic 
way up, and when she at length reached the 
sanctum, was very much out of breath. 

“You are in weak health,” said the philo- 
sopher, speaking gently to her. “ Tliosc stairs 
ought not to have distressed you so much. 
Look at me!” And ho stood before licr as 
calm and uuitioved as if he had just risen from 
an easy-chair, and his breath came us quietly as 
tlmt ol‘ a sleeping child. 

“Ah, you are used to it,” said the lady; 
and she began to look about the strange place, 
and to examine it with an appearance of cu- 
riosity. 

“Wliat a curious room,” she said, as she 
warmed her liands at the stove. “It is like the 
laboratory of some alchemist. Do you seek for 
the philosopher’s stone ?” 

“No, madam. I do no such mad thing as 
tliat,” replied our herbalist. It was a curious 
tiling iu his character that he would liav,c 
iiotliing to say to alchemy, and, indeed, treated 
its pretensions with contempt. 
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He bad seated biinself by this time in Ms 
accustomed place, and got out his papers and 
instruments, and with these he busied himself 
for a while, muttering all sorts of incoherent 
words from time to time, and writing down a 
great many unintelligible and cabalistic signs 
upon paper. He referred, too, to different ca- 
lendars, and oilier documents already written 
out on parchment, and to some papers covereil 
with strange signs and drawings, figures of 
animals, birds and fishes, extraordinary combi- 
nations of circles one wuthin another, maiheuia- 
tical figures, and numbers without end. Over 
these he pored for a long time, appearing to be 
exceedingly mizzled and perplexed by his 
studies. At last he pushed up his spectacles 
upon his forehead, and, heaving a deep sigli, 
which was a very unusual proceeding with him, 
leaned back iu his chair and fixed his eyes uj>ou 
his companion. 

“1 liave never liad such difficulty wiili anj'- 
thing,'* lie said, after a w'hile, “as w^itli the 
at tempt to read your future. Ever since yon 
gave me the first necessary particulars, I have 
been trying to arrive at some certain conclusion, 
and have been unable to do so. Are you sure 
that tin) year, day, and liour of your birth were 
given me accurately? The slightest mistalie 
would til row every tiling out.” 

“They Avere accurate,” answered tJic lady. 
“I can answer for them.” 

“It is so strange,” continued Cornelius. “I 
rail go a certain distance. 1 liave told you, 
as Yf»u admit, particulars eonuecicd wit h your 
girlliood and subsequent life up to this time — 
particulars which i could only know by means 
of my art.” 

“ Tliey were all correct,” said tlic lady ; 

“ though, 1 thought, somewhat vague.” 

“Vague!” repeated the astrologer. “V/h:it 
would you have ? ‘ i)e niiuiuiis nou curat lex 
and, ill like maimer, you Avould not liave the 
sublime science of astrology become a thing of 
trivial dciail. It condeseeuds not to small 
matters. It gives forth its hints in mystic 
language — a language intelligible only to the 
adept.” 

“And, as I understand you,” replied ilu' 
lady, “ even the adept is now puzzled ; ainl 
my destiny is revealed in characters wliicli 
even the initialed cannot decipher ! Jlow is 
that ?” 

“ There were stormy influences at work, 
madam, at tlie time of your birth,” said the 
jiliilosopher, evading, for a time, the lady’s 
question ; “ and, as 1 liavc liad the honour of 
submit ling to you, those iuflueiiccs were sure 
to have power over your wliolc life.” 

“ And how about its termination .P” asked the 
strange lady, abruptly, and with a certain 
tremor iu her voice. 

“ Of that, at present, I kiiOAV nothing.” 

“ ^ At present and when are you likely to 
know more ?” , i 

•“Whenever I am able to see more clearly 
than 1 can do at preseui .” 

“And when is that likely to be ?” 


“ That, madam, I cannot say,” answered the 
astrologer. i 

These words were followed by a silence of i 

some duration. The astrologer seemed to be i 

occupied in pondering over something that he | 

wished to say. He referred again to his papers ; j 

and then he held his head iu his hands, and j 

with closed eyes and a puckered brow seemed ! 
to be engaged in straining that spiritual sight, { 
which, wlien we seek to use, we mechanically { 
suspend the action of our bodily eyes, as if the ; 

menial sight and tlic corporeal could not Ijc j 

exercised simultaneously. j 

“It seems,” said the astrologer, speaking j 

slowly, in a low key, and without altering his 
position or opening his eyes — “it seems as if I 
had embarked on a journey, had pursued it a 
certain, distance — a eonsidei-ablc distance, even 
— as if the road, winding througli obscure val- ; 
levs sometimes, and sometimes over rugged by- j 
paths and ill-defined ways, had reuebed at last a j 
place where it was no longer marked at all, and I 

beyond which 1 seek in vain to pursue it. 1 i 

have come to the edge of some sleep declivltv, i 

down which I look in vain for the track which | ’ 
1 have lost, and all beyond is darkness. 1 have i ! 
iiad no such experience !>efore. I have seen !j 
i.hings vaguely before. I have seen shapes and ; 
forms of whicii ] could make no certain thing, j 
and then beyond I liavc again seen clearly. i 
J>ut now 1 can see nolliiug at all. I use Ml \ 

the skill I know, and endeavour, with nil the i 

resources 1 liavc at command, to tlirow some ! 

liglit forward into tliis dark abyss. A barrier i 
seems to erect itself even now as 1 gaze be- j 

tween me and the future. The stars throw no ^ 

light here —not even uu uiiccrtaui one — and all ; 
is darkness !” j 

Again there was silence. The astrologer’s i 
eyes w'cre closed no longer now, and he seemed j 
us one who l.iad woke U[> from some trance. i 

“You o\wu yourself dcfQvatcd?” asked the i 
strange lady. i 

“ Eor liie lime I do,” ansAvered Cornelius. 

“It may be that 1 am not just now in good | 

iicalih. It may be that my eyes are wearied | 

with straining into darkness; and that here- ; 

after my menlul vision may become clearer, j: 

At iTTCsent, 1 eau see nothing.” | 

“Then, tiicia^ is nolldng that need detain me i 
longer?” asked the lady. 

“ Nothing — except tiiat I have a favour to 
ask of you,” answered Cornelius. “ I feel — 
it may be ii fancy — but I feei as if I could | 

engage iu this work with more confidence if — - ! 

if-LJ.-” 1 

“If what?” ! 

“ If ^AOU AVould let me see your face.” i ; 

The lady answered not a word, but raised : 
licr veil, and, putting it back, stood before tlie 
astrologer motionless as a statue. j 

Cornelius looked long and earnestly at her. i 
“Thank you,” he said very gently, “tliat is 
enough.” And he took the lamp to light her j j 
down the stairs, “ If you could come again 
very shortly,” he said, “ I might; know more — | 

to-morrow, perhaps, or the day after.” j 
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It shall be the day after/* said the strange 
lady. 

The day after to-morrow, then/* said 
Vampi. 

MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

! As an old non-commissioned officer of twenty- 
{ five years* service, I may be allowed to say my 

I say respecting military punishments in the 
! English army. I have gone through the ordeal 
! I of barrack-room life, and know what it is to be 
|i punished as well as rewarded in the army. 
Ij Nor am I ignorant as to what produces the 
i 1 more serious crimes we read of being committed 
i' in the army. When Major de Vere was mur- 

i I dered llie other day, there was hardly a man or 
i j woman in all England that was not horrified at 

I I reading the details of this fearful crime in the 

I ] papers. In common justice to the soldiers of 
i 1 the army, I must say t hat the indignation of the 

I I rank and file throughout the empire was quite 
I , equal to that of any other class. In every regi- 
j I ment, every troop, and every company, the 
I ; fearful crime which Currie liad committed was 
1 loudly expressed aud sincerely felt by the 
I soldiers of even the humblest rank. It cannot 
,} be denied that every corps in the service 

contains many thoughtless, careless, drunken, 

I and vicious men. Considering the class from 
which our ai'my is chiefly recruited, this can- 
not be w’^oiidcred at. But it is one thing to 
I be a loose, or even bad, soldier, and another 
to be a murderer. Men may grumble at the 
jg discipline of the regiment; complain of the 
never ending routine of duty ; be annoyed, and 
even angry, at the way in which they are occa- 
; sionally spoken to by some few officers, who seem 
to think that it is impossible to maintain their 
! j power over men unless tliey address tlicm like 
i I dogs. But to dip one’s hands in blood — to murder 
i an officer coolly and deliberately as private 
Currie did in Broinjiton barracks — is a crime of 
j j which, thank God, there are but very few men 
j even amongst tlic very worst of our worst 
: soldiers would contemplate for a moment, 
j Still it cannot be denied but that the serious 
military oirencc of striking non-commissioned 
ofiicers, and even occasionally of attempting the 
lives of superiors, is becoming more common 
, than it was in the English army. Eormcrly, even 
the comparatively trivial offence of wilful direct 
disobedience of orders was rare in the service, 
but now it is daily getting more prevalent. Bad 
, 1 conduct in a regiment, troop, or company, does 
, I not, however, spread like the cattle disease in a 
ij herd of bullocks. When soldiers have passed 
I through their drill, they generally take their 
! j si and for good or bad amongst their companions. 

! Ill every barrack-room tliere are the really good 
‘ soldiers who take a pride in their work, and 
; like to be as smart as possible in their duty. 

I Then, again, there are what 1 may call the 
! medium soldiers, men who are neither very 
! good nor extremely bad, and wdio get over 
! their work with a certain amount of grumbling. 


although they still do get through it. Lastly, 
there are the men who are altogether bad, whose 
names arc seldom out of the defaulters* book, and 
who, whenever they have a little money in their 
pockets, invariably get drunk. Of tlie^c there 
is a degree worse still ; the sullen bad violent 
I men : soldiers who have, or believe themselves to 
have, a grievance against the whole army in 
general, and against their own officers in par- 
ticular. These arc few in number, but it is from 
among the few that our military prisons are filled, 
and,^ when serious crime is committed, the 
criminals arc always from the ranks of this par- 
ticular class. 

How is it that, with so few incentives to bad 
behaviour, and so many inducements to good 
conduct, there arc soldiers given to violent 
crimes? I attribute most of this evil to the 
military punislimonls we have in the English 
army. When a soldier commits himself seri- 
ously, for the first time even, his punishment 
is invariably one which so degrades liirn, in the 
eyes of both himself and his comrades, that he 
does not care, and does not try, ever to redeem his 
character. And when he advances in crime — 
when he gets so liardened as almost to glory in 
the very shame of what he knows to be wrong 
—the jienally lie has to pay for liis offences 
serves to strengthen still more liis evil resolves, 
and causes him to walk, as it were, in military 
disgrace for the vest of his days. 

Let me relate a case in point. I have 
served in several regiments. One of them wms 
a very crack hussar roginmmt, which was sta- 
tioned for twelve months and more at Houn- 
slow, near London. I was troop sergeant-major 
of E troop in that corps. In the same troop j 

was a young fellow named Vincent, who had j 

enlisted about a year previously, when wc j 

were quartered at Mancljcster. Vincent was i 

a fine young soldier, and a good-liearted lad | 

as ever lived. Eor more than twelve mouths I 

after he joined us, that man was never reported j 

even to a sergeant, far less to his captain or the j 

colonel. But soon after we got to Hounslow, 
Vincent became entangled with a young woman, j 

who was certainly a gnuat deal worse tlian she j 

ought to have been. More than once, he came j 

home at night very drunk; but the sergeant j 

of his squad was a good-hearted man, and 
as the lad always went to bed quiet enough, 
he managed never to report him. 1 often 
gave the young man a little prh^te advice to 
shake off his female companion, to keep closer 
to his duty, and, more clear of drink; but 
it was of no ui^e. At last, one clay when 
the trumpet sounded for “slables** at eleven 
o’clock, Vincent was so drunk that the orderly j 
sergeant of his troop was obliged'to send him 
to the guard-room. Next day he was brouglit 
lip to the orderly-room. Our old colonel, 
who was a most kind-licarted, though a very 
strict officer, lia})pened to be away on a fort- 
night’s leave, and the })risoncrs were taken 
before the major : a very young man for the rauk 
he held, and who never could open his mouth 
to a soldier without an oatli or a word of abuse. 
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Like some other officers in the English army^ 
he tliou^ht that this detestable habit showed 
signs of manliness and officer-like qualities. 
W hen Vincent was brought up before him, he 
had not long held the rank of major, and this 
was the first time he had ever presided at the 
orderly-room. No sooner had the complaint 
against the prisoner, drunk at stables,^* been 
read out by the adjutant, than the major 
opened a torrent of abuse against him, which so 
taunted Vincent that he was mad enough to 
reply to tlie major in the most insolent manner. 
As a soldier, 1 could but condemn the nmn’s 
act, though, as a man, I am bound to confess 
that, under similar circumstances, I should, 
in all probability, have done the same. The 
major ordered him to be tried by a regimental 
j court-martial for “ being drunk at stables,” and 
for “insolent and insubonliiicite conduct to his 
superior officer.” The court sat the same fore- 
noon ; tlie prisoner, who by this time liad bad 
leisure to repent and recollect himself, pleatltal 
j “guilty,” lie was sentenced to receive fifty 
I lashes, and to be imprisoned in the cells for 
twenty-eight days. He was flogged that after- 
noon, before the whole regiment, and, wlieu he 
went into the cell?, his hair was, by order of tlie 
major, oIip])cd so very close that lie looked like 
an escaped convict. When his term of imprison- 
ment was over, he joined the t roop again, but he 
was an altered man. No evil spirit had been 
flogged out of him, but seven s])irits more, worse 
than the first, had been Hogged into him. A 
more utterly useless, worthless soldier I never 
saw. If he had a shilling in his jioeket, and an 
j liour’s leave into town, he managed to return 
j drunk. He lived in the cells and the guard-room, 
i much more than in the barraek-ioom. At last 
the quantity of spirits and beer he drank, had 
such an effect upon him, that he really was 
seldom quite sober. One day, not drunk, 
but half muddled with tlrink, he turned out 
very dirty for a foot parath^ in Island Ih'idgo 
Harracks, J.)iiblin. The orderly-sergeant of his 
j troop reproved him, and sent liirn to his room 
j to brush his clothes, hair, and boots. The ser- 

i geant was hot in the least to blame. But the 

! wretched man, hardly knowing what he did, 
j rushed at the sergeant, and, bel'orcj lie could 
j be liiiidered, struck him two heavy blows in the 
face. He was ovcrjiowcreil in an instant, and 
sent to the guard-room, from wdiich he only 
issued to be tried by a general court-martial, 
by which he wuis comlomned to leu years’ penal 
servitude. He is now" working out his time at 
Portland. I am quite sure that, if at the com- 
mencement of his folly this Vincent had met 
with kind but firm t rcatment, he would have re- 
formed, and would have risen to be a good sol- 
dier. He was one of the handsomest young 
fellows I ever saw, and, when mounted, was tlm 
picture of an English Imssar, I went to sec him 
on the (lay when he was sent up to Loudon to be 
made over to the civil power ; and he told me that 
ifie lash had caused him to form a deep-seated re- 
solution never to behave well again, and always 
to give as much trouble as ho possibly could. 


I am not only quite sure that no soldier was 
ever reformed by tne lash — that not only have 
good men become bad after its infliction, and 
that no bad man ever became good after being 
flogged — but I am also equally convinced that 
the sight of this punishment is very far indeed 
from being a wholesome example. The non- 
commissioned officers of a regimemt hear and 
see a very great deal of which tlie commissioned 
officers are in utter ignorance. In the English I 
army there are so very few officers who have * 
been promoted from the ranks, that between 
the officers’ and sergeants’ mess-rooms there is ' 
a gulf wdiioh it is almost impossible to span. 1 
However well meaning and professionally zeal- ' 
ous an officer may be, he knows nothing what- 
ever of the fcjelings or the opinions — the pre- j 

judiccs, if YOU like — of the men he commands. ! 

Tliere is an idea among officers that the example ! 

of the lash is good, and will deter many from i 

evil. I know as a fact that tlui exact contrary 1 

is the case. 1 never yet lieard even the best- ! 

beliav(;d soldiers say among themselves that any ■ 

man condemned to be Hogged had deserved his 
sentence. But I have heard, not once, tw’icc, j 

n«jr a dozen times during my long term of ser- j 

vice, but every time a soldier w'as tied up to the 
triangles, no matter how great a scoundrel he 
had been — no matter even if he had robbed his i j 
room-mates, w^hicli, in the soldier’s code of laws 1 1 
and morality, is the great (^st crime of wdiich a ! 
man can be guilty — I have invariably heard his ’ 
comrades, from the moment of his being con- ! 
demned to be flogged, regard him as an object I 
of the deepest pity. 'j 

But tlu'. lash is not the only punishment we 1! 
have, wliich degrades a soldier to such au extemt j | 
that ho feels himself lost. When a man desmTs, i 
after he is caught lie is very frequently (almost | i 
invariably) sentenced to be branded on the \\ 
shoulder or back with the letter 1). When 1 I 
first joined the — th Light Dragoons (since i 
transformed, as all light dragoon regiments ; 
have been, into the — th Hussars), the corporal 
of my squad was as gentlemanly a young man 
as you would wish to see. It was rare to i 
meet with a young fellow of such gooii ad- ; 
dress and correct manners in the ranks of the i 
English army. Ills father w’as a [loor clergy- 
man, and had not the means to buy him a com- , 
luissiou, and so the lad enlisted into a cavalry I j 
regiment. He had a brothcr-iu-law in London ! 
wlio w'as well-to-do in the world, and lie obtained : 
permission to spend t(ui days at Christmas (the j 
regiment w"as then stationed in Dublin) with > 
his relatives in the metropolis. The Christmas 
dinner wuis good, tlie wdiie w^as better, and one j 
invitation to dinner followed another from the 
friends he met at his relative’s. Whether he for- j 
got his leave, or whether he got too much “ on ; 

the spree,” he over-stayed his leave by seven days i 

— at the end (ff that time, retuqiing to tlie Royal I 
Barracks in Dublin, where he reported himself, 
and was put under arrest. He wrote out a state- 
ment, and showed how, though he had been 
guilty of over-staying his leave, he lun'cr for 
a moment intendect to desert. But the eohmd 
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thoTiglit othqjrwise. Thia was not the kiiid- 
hcai-ted old / gentleman who commanded us 
' some six years later, but a gentleman who 
’ had very recently exchanged into our regi- 
I ment from half-pay unattached. He ordered 
j the corporal to be tried by a garrison court- 
martial, and this tribunal sentenced him to be 
imprisoned for three months, and to be “ branded 
with the letter D in the usual maimer,” besides 
being reduced from the rank of corporal to that 
of a private dragoon. The sentence was carried 
out, and the unfortunate man never held up his 
head again. To drown care, he took to drink- 
ing, and in two years died of delirium tremens 
in the Belturbet Hospital, after having spent 
more days in, than out of, the i-egimental cells, 
and being tried more than once by a regimental 
j court-martial for intoxication. 

I It is not of the actual severity of the punish- 

I ments in the service that I or any soldier need 

; complain. It is not a less severe but a less de- 

I grading code that is required in the army. 

There is hardly any punishment we have, which 
i does not carry degradation with it to a certain 

j extent. Thus, if a soldier is for some compara- 

! lively trivial offence ordered to be contined 

! seven days in the cells, it is generally made a 

j point to order liis hair to be clipped so short, 

I that for six weeks or two months after his pu- 
I nishment, he looks like a ticket-of-leavc man just 
I got free from jail. His punishment is ordcreni 
; for, say a mont ii, but it hangs about him for four 
i or five months, as during all that time he is 
' ashamed to uncover his head, and will not enter 
j any public place where he would have to take 
his cap off, lest the shortness of his hair be 
observed and laughed at. In many of our large 
j garrison towns side-locks arc sold, which tlie 
ij soldier who has had his hair clipped close to 
I j his head on entering t he cells, purchases, and 
' j attaches to the sides of his cap. 
j Another source of jnuch crime in our army is 
j the way in which some — not all, but still too 
I many — officers address tlieir men. It does not 
j proceed from any wilful intention of liurtingthe 
J feelings of the men so addressed, but from a 
! I silly idea that ii denotes an officer-like bearing, 

■ and a strict disciplinarian. J have seen mere lads 
’ of seventeen or eighteen, wlio were yet under 
j the liands of tiie riding-master and adjulunt, 

i speak to old soldiers who wore the Crimean 

; and Indian medals on their breasts, as if they 
i were really inferior beings to themselves. It 
i is not so much these commissioned youtlis 
say, as the m/y in which they say it. The fault 
is very seldoni to be found among titled officere 
or men of undoubted good breeding. For, u 
true gentleman alu ays respects tlie feelings of 
others, in the army as elsewhere. 

My own experience in the army does not 
teach me that officers who have risen from the 
ranks, sneak roughly, or behave ill to soldiers 
under their command. I have often seen it 
Stated that they do, both in parliament and else- 
where, but 1 have never found it so. 

The young men who join direct from home— 
the officers who merely go through an examina- 


j tion at Chelsea, and then are sent to learn their 
I duties in the regiment, to which Ihev should 
come to teach, and not have to be taught — often 
make the greatest possible blunders, and know 
nothing whatever of true work for at least two 
years after they have been receiving tlie Queen^s 
pay and wearing the Queen's uniform. And these 
are almost invariably the very men wdio speak 
to soldiars in the harshest terms. I remember 
well a case of this sort a few years ago. In the 
regiment to which 1 belonged, there was a young 
cornet who had but lately joined, and who was, 
perhaps, as awkward a specimen of unfledged 
humanity as ever put on uniform. He had been 
months in the riding-school, but the riding- 
master could make nothing of him, and when at 
foot drill he was the despair of every instructor. 

At field-days he w*as quiet and civil-spoken, for 
he was in such mortal dread of his chargor, that 
all his attention was given to keeping himself 
from falling off*; but, at dismounted parades, he 
bullied the men of his troop wlienever ho had 
a chance: that is, whenever the ca]dain was 
absent, and lie commanded in Ins ))lacc. There 
w'as ill the troop, a man called UiMison — Bill j 

licTisoii. Bill was one of the best riders in the 
British cavalry, and as fine a specimen of an 
English dragoon as ever was seen. Ho liad 

been twenty-five years in the army, but had 

never been promoted ; for he could barely 
read, and writing even his own name was, to 
poor Bill, as tlie unknown tongues, lie had 
served in the Crimea, ridden in the famous 
Balaclava charge, and, wijcii his regiment came 
home from Sebastopol, had volunteered to go j 
out to India with a n'giment ordered to that | 
country at the time of the mutiny. Bill had two [ 

Englisii medals as well as that given by Turkey 1 

ft)r the Crimea upon liis jacket, wore three good- | 

conduct marks on his sleeve, and was looked i 

upon as a pattern soldier. For some reason or : 

other, the young cornet took a great divslike to j 

.P>enson, and used to ‘^nagglc” him wlioii(‘\X‘r lie ‘ 
got a chance. There was a foot parade one ; 
afternoon, and, in liis captain’s absence, the j 
cornet commanded the troop. In jiassiiig down 
the ranks, lie thought he saw, or he prelciuled I 
tliat lie thought he saw, a spot of dirt upon Jh:n- I 
son’s pouch-bclt, and asked him in the most 
bullying tone possible, ‘‘ TVJiy the devil he 
appeared on parade so dirty?” ]S’ow, to call | 
Bill Benson dirty, was something Jike accusing \\ 
Coutts’s or Glynn’s of being insolvent. Benson 
coloured, and replied respectfully enough that 
he had not seen the spot of dirt : wtiicli, by the 
way, was behind his shoulder, and not so big, 
after all, as the size of a large pin’s head. Tiie 
cornet told him to ‘‘bold his d-~.^d tongue, 
and not to answer.” Bill replied again, “I 
thought you asked me a question, sir.” The 
mail standing next to Bill began to titter at 
this, and the cornet ordered ootli men to the 
guard-room, where they wxre confined all night. 

In the morning, they were brought up bclqx 
the commanding officer, charged with inso- 
lent conduct in the ranks. The colonel was 
a good officer and a man of judgment ; he at | 
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once saw the folly of which the cornet had been 
gnilty,bttt he was obliged to uphold the authority 
of that officer. The latter magnified the offence 
as much as possible, and, to make a long story 
short, the colonel ordered Benson to be confined 
in the cells for seven days. The sentence was 
carried out, for, althougli the colonel gave the 
cornet several broad hints to beg the man off, 
he would not take them. From that day forward. 
Bill became one of the most careless soldiers in 
t he regiment, and was never out of the defaulters* 
list. He took to drinking, lost his good-conduct 
marks, and was discharged about two years after- 
wards with a pension of threepence a day less 
than be would liave had if the cornet had never got 
j him into trouble. I don’t defend his conduct for 
j answering an officer in tl\e ranks. I am too old 

j a soldier "for that. But I maintain that Bill’s 

! punishment was brought about quite as much 
oy the irritating language of the cornet as by 
any fault of his own. 

Wlien 1 read in the papers how difficult it 
is now-a-days to induce men to enlist, or how 
many men take their discharge after their ten 
years are over, I am often tempted to take up 
my pen, and tell the Secretary at War, or his 
lioyal Highness the Commaiuler-in -Chief, some 
of my experiences. For stealing, repeated dis- 
obedience of orders, insolence to a superior, and 
such crimes, dismiss a soldier publicly and with 
I great ignominy ; if a man bo careless, slothful, un- 
! willingto do his duty,turuliim out of the regiment 
j shamefully; iuorease the pension a soldier can 
i earn, to a sliilling a day after fifteen years’ service, 
j and a penny a day for every subsequent year he 
i is ill tiie ranks ; reduce the term of enlisiment 
from ten years to seven ; let every y(*ar in India, 
the W'est Indies, or any other bad climate, 
count as double time towards pension; do all 
this, and the country will never want recruits for 
I the army, nor will many good soldiers leave 
j tlie service after their first term of service is 
I over. 

! The non-commissioned officers, in their way 
I of addressing their men, are often as much to 

I bo blamed as the officers ; and yid, if they did 
I otherwise, they would be set down by their su- 
j periors as wanting in smartness, and perluqis 
I would never rise to higlier rank. This is, however, 
the one great aim of many amongst the non- 
1 commissioned ranks, and is the cause of an im- 
j ineiise deal of evil in ilie service. I have re- 
j ])eatedly heard corporals and sergeants speak 
i to the men — or to some jiarticular man upon 
v.'hom, in the language of the barrack-room, 
they are ‘‘ down” — in a manner that would not 
be tolerated in the humblest employment of civil 
life. 

That tlic punishments of our army should be 
severe, I have already (ixpressed my opinion ; 
liut I hold that they ought not to be so vexing 
to the men, nor so degrading as many of them 
now are. Even if a soldier lias taken a glass too 
lyuch, but is not on duty, and, when he returns 
to barracks, goes to bed quietly, wliy interfere 
with liim ? I have seen in some infantry regi- 
ments — in cavalry corps they are not so fidgety 


— ^an orderly corporal of each company at the bar- 
rack-gate, stationed there to observe and mark 
down the names of any men who returned in 
the least the worse for liquor. Very often the man 
was lust drunk enough to be quarrelsome if 
meddled with ; and, before he was captured, he 
would, perhaps, knock down the men of the 
guard, and use language the reverse of com- 
plimentary to his superiors in general, and the 
sergeant of the guard in particular. Here there 
would be a clear case for a court-martial; and 
the soldier would be sentenced to three or four 
months* imprisonment, and loss of any good- 
conduct marks he might have obtained in the 
service. 

Extra drill, extra ridiug-school, and such-like 
punishments, should never be resorted to when 
it is nossible to avoid them. Because the in- 
variable effect of these is to make a soldier bate 
what he should take a pride in. 1 don’t think 
we have any mode of punishment so good as 
what I have heard described in the French army 
as the salle de police. Tliis is simply a place of 
detention, to which a soldier is ordered ibr one, 
two, three, or any number of days up to a month. 
The prisoners arc kept togcthei; during a part 
of the day, but are not allowed to speak one 
to another. For refractory men I would have 
solitary cells, in which they might be confined 
at tlie discretion of the commanding officer, 
from one to fifteen days. If ( hat did not bring 
them to their senses. It would be far clieaper to 
dismiss than to keep them. Our cumbersome 
maclunery of military prisons I would abolish. 

1 Tiiey cost a very great deal, and do very little 
good. In these establishments the men are 
exercised at Vvdnii is called sliot drill — that is, a 
man has, in company with half a dozen or more 
of his fellow-prisoners, to lift and carry shot, by 
word of command, from one socked, to another 
in the same square. The continual stooping, lift- 
ing the shot, stopping again to deposit it, facing 
about, inarching a few stcjis, and then stooping 
again to renew the process, goes on for two hours 
at a time, with two out of llfloen minutes to 
rest. The drill I akes place three times a day, and 
is so severe, that the men are perfect cripples 
for the first v'cek or two, owing to tlic most in- 
tense agony from racking pains in the loins, 
legs, anns, and chest. The punishment is too 
severe for military offences, and not severe 
enough for deliberate crime. I have known 
many men ruined in health for tlic rest of their 
lives by five or six niontlis of this wmrk ; but I 
never yet knew a soldier reformed by his so- 
journ m one of our military prisons. For the 
money these cost, or for less, I believe we 
might establish, in Canada or elsewhere, a regi- 
ment to wliich soldiers should be sent for the 
purpose of reforming them : tluis giving them 
a chance of recovering themselves apart from 
their former comrades. 

A great mist ake is made in supposing that a 
soldier when off duty must at all times be per- 
petually steady, always sober, even staid. There 
are young men in our ranks, just as there are 
in the navy, or among any set of men. If 
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ia a large garrison town, like Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, Dublin, or Plymouth, or near the camps 
of Aldershot or the Curragh, half a dozen 
drunken soldiers are seen every night, civilians 
exclaim against the army, and cry what a 
drunken lot we are. But they might see four 
times the number of artisans or navvies the worse 
for liquor, and not say a word. Not two months 
ago, 1 happened to be standing at the Great 
Eastern Railway station in London when the 
train arrived from Colchester, and out of it got 
an infantry soldier, who, although quite able to 
look after himself, was certainly by no means 
sober. In five minutes he was surrounded by a 
score or more of people, looking, as he told 
them, “ as if they never had seen a poor fellow 
the worse for liquor before/’ He found his way 
to a cab, and made olF. Half an hour later, an 
excursion-train arrived, filled with a number of 
Foresters, or Odd Fellows, or other beings 
wearing aprons, badges, paper bands round their 
caps, and all the paraphernalia which free-born 
Britons are wont to parade on such occasions. Of 
the ‘‘ Ancient Order” there present, I saw some 
two score in all the various stages of intoxica- 
tion, from “slightly screwed” up to very drunk. 
But no one seemed to think it at all extraordi- 
nary that working men, when out on a very hot 
day, and for their one annual holiday, should 
take a little too much ; though they had stared 
at the poor soldier with all their eyes, and made 
[ very frequent allusions to ‘Hhose drunken fel- 
! lows in the army.” The same spirit prevails in 
our military rules and regulations, as well as in 
I the Mutiny Act. They all appear to think that a 
i soldier should, in his conduct, be little below an 
angel, and that the slightest failure in the path 
of duty should be visited with the utmost 
severity. 


THE FENIANS. 

Wje have to go very far back to discover any- 
thing about the true Feuians, who were a very 
different class of heroes from those who have 
been recently trying to revolutionise Ireland, 
and whose head-oflice must surely be in some 
Dublin Tooley-street. Some fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years ago, Ireland was distracted 
by the battles of two enormous clans, who 
represented both halves of it pretty fairly 
— the Clan Boisgne, which included tlie Lein- 
ster and Munster warriors, and the Clan Morna, 
those of the north. Morna sets us tliiiiking of 
Ossian ; and, indeed, the whole of that poem is 
strongly tinctured with Fenian colouring and 
manners. In these disturbances, figured Con of 
the Hundred Battles, Art the Melancholy, Cum- 
hail (pronounced cool), and other poetically- 
named chiefs. The struggle was carried on by 
an enrolled standing army massed over the 
country in regular battalions, and called the 
Fionians. Finnians would be, therefore, a more 
correct representative of the Irish word than 
Feuians. ‘^Cool,” the father of ‘‘Fin,” was 
killed in battle by a general called Goll, but 


who had a more showy name in “ The Son of ! 
Morna,’* who was succeeded by young Fion, w'ho 
became the famous Finn Mac-Cool. 

Such a leader would have been invaluable 
at the present crisis. The origin is easily ex- 
plained. He watched seven years at the Boyne 
tor the Salmon of Knowledge, and when he had 
caught that invaluable fish (now-a-days the Fe- 
nian salmon are in deserved repute), his patience 
was rewarded by being appointed leader of the 
Fenians. Never was a simple act — ^in itself its 
own reward — so handsomely recompensed. 
Epicures might certainly wait seven days for 
a “ cut” of Boyne salmon. 

The strange body of men over which this 
youth was called to rule, were surprisingly dis- 
ciplined. They are the men who wore those 
elegant and exouisite golden ornaments that are 
dug up now ana again. Their proceedings were j 
as chivalrous as King Arthur’s court. The I 
whole picture of those days, as displayed in the j 
Irish poems and romances of the Ossianic period, | 
are so rich in the colour of the figures, the i 
dresses, decorations, actions, and exploits — so ■ 

entertaining and amusing — that it is quite sur- ! 
prising they should not have attracted more 
attention from the general reader. The postu- 
lant was obliged to have certain physical quali- 
fications, and “pass” satisfactorily in the fol- 
lowing branches : He had to parry nine javelins * 
thrown at once, with only a hazel stick. He had. j 
to run at full speed througli a wood, and tie his j 
hair up so as it should not come down. He 
was to run under a stick as low as his knee, | 

and jump over a stick as high as his chin, while ! 

pursued at full speed by the examiners. He j 

had to tread on a rotten stick without breaking I 

it, and to pull a thorn out of his foot when [ 

running. He had to be musical, to write verses, i 

and to recite poetry. He had to take an oath j 

to relieve the poor, and never to offer an insult i 

to a woman. Nothing more chivalrous than the j 

Fenian behaviour to the “fair sex” can be con- I 

ceived. Anything a lady ordered her lover to j 

do, must be done —such as leaping across a fatal 
chasm. Finn was once required, by a lady he | 
admired, to jump over a pillar as high as his own | 
chin, with another pillar of the same height in | 
the palm of his hand. lie succeeded ; but, in a j 
private conversation with his fat iier- in-law, he | 
afterwards owned that it was the most ticklish j 
thing he had ever attempted. ! 

A Fenian had great privileges, as indeed such I 

an accomplished fellow deserved to have. He | 

was at free quarters wherever he went. Salmon, i 

deer, and game of all sorts, were kept strictly 1 

for hunting and shooting. If a common fellow ! 

killed a stag, he had to replace it by an ox, and | 

was well off if he did not fare worse. The j 

Fenian knights had all sorts of accomplishments, | 

were fond of playing chess, kept paid bards ta j 

sing to them, and could do feats (or some of I 

them could) that rivalled professors at Fran- j 

coni’s. We all have seen the gentleman with I 

the symmetrical legs and fleshings, and with the j 

silver fillet about Ins head, who keeps his footing ! 

on a large globe as it rolls down an inclinecl | 
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plane. It is sometimes happily called a star 
feat,” and the professor himself daring 
equilibrist.” But Diarraid was before him by at 
least fifteen hundred centuries, and went up a 
hill and down again, on a large tun of wine, to 
the amazement of a sort of open-air circus. A 
conceited young man, who thought he could do 
the same feat, and was invited into the ring to 
do it, was crushed under the barrel. 

They seem to have been sumptuously ap- 
pointed, and to have lived magnificently — feast- 
ing, drinking, and fighting. “ Tell me,” said 
Conan, an Irish gentleman, at whose house Fion 
was on a visit, ‘^what are the sweetest strains 
you ever enjoyed?” Fion answered him in a 
song that breathes the spirit of poetry ; 

“ When the seyen battalions ot Fenians 
assemble on our plain, and raise their standards 
over their heads ; when the howling whistling 
blast of the dry cold wind rushes through tliem 
and over, that is very sweet to me, Wiieii the 
drinking hall is set out in Alinin, and the cup- 
bearers hand the bright cups of chaste work- 
manship to the chiefs of the Fenians, the ring 
of the cups on the tables, when drained to the 
last drop, that is very sweet to me. Sweet to 
me is the scream of the seagull and of the heron, 
the roar of the waves on Tralee, the song of the 
three sons of Mcardha, the whistle of Macluagh, 
and the voice of tlie cuckoo in the first months 
of summer.” A couple of centuries later, we find 
the Fenians in possession of a code of laws more 
minute than, and quite as jihilosophical as, those 
of Justinian, illustrated by commentaries, glos- 
sary, and interpretations, divided into elaborate 
systems of the law of distraint, and debtor aud 
creditor, of “ fosterage,” &c.^ 

Of a very, very diftercnl pattern are the mo- 
dern gentry who take to tliemselvcs the name 
of those Ossianic heroes. 1 wander tlirough 
the city where the Fenian “ centres” are sup- 
posed to exist in great force. 1 see the walls 
covered with great placards, headed ominously ; 



A PROCLAMATION! 
WoomtousE. 

SSlbercai^, &c. (to an unlimited extent of what 
lawyers call ‘‘recitals”). 

And whereas (more “ reciting”) . 

Now we, the Lord-Licutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, do hereby, &c. 

Given at our Council Cliamber, Dublin 
Castle. 

Round these awful documents little crowds 
arc gathered, who read and pass on : some with 
that curious and significant gesture of lifting 
the “caubeeii” a little to one side from the 
back, to allow of a kind of puzzled scratch of 
the head, and leaving the caubcen in that posi- 
tion. Some go their way with a muttered “Be- 

* Sco the curious portion of the Brehon Laws, 
ju8(^ published by the government, and ably and 
carefully edited by Doctor Hancock. One of the 
remedies of a creditor against his debtor was “ fast- I 
ing'* at his gate until he paid. I 


dad !” Down Parliament-street, not a hundred 
yards from “ The Castle,” there is a gaudy office, 
ostentatiously painted a bright green, but its 
shutters are up, and a policeman, like a gend- 
arme, standing at the door. This is the “ lElSH 
People” office, sacked and rummaged only the 
other night. There is a great deal of newspaper 
reading, and “sensation” advertisements, and 
a little dramatic incident or two. Here is a 
specimen. For as I enter a large house of 
business, employing some five or six hundred 
clerks and workmen of all grades, two very 
gigantic gentlemen, with heavy walking-sticks, 
bearded and moustachioed, and looking so 
uncomfortable in their costume — intended to 
represent easy affluence in the shopkeeping 
class — that they seem to be theatrical, and to 
be coming on in a pantonume. I here request 
a private interview with the head of the house, 
and I have no difficulty in identifying them as 
members of the B division, who are the detec- 
tives of the force, and who, for some mysterious 
sort of detection, nmst be over six feet high. 
As I go out, I see another gentleman in a new 
frieze coat, and a heavy oak w^alking-stick, 
dressed evidently as his ideal of an opulent 
country shopkeeper, walking carelessly up and 
clown, looking at the clouds and chimney-pots 
with an abstracted air; and on the opposite 
side of the street are two police flaneurs in their 
real dress, crossing each other, and with an over- 
done air of lounging, and a blase manner, as 
though the force was getting a bore. Putting 
“ this and that together,” it is evident that there 
is a Fenian inside, who is about to be “ drawn.” 

My friend, Mr. Malachy, whose exertion in 
the reformation of tlie drama has been described 
not very far back,* has, I see, seized on the 
popular thought, and, with an aptitude which is 
his characteristic, has embodied it in a grand 
national drama. One w ould have thought that 
Hurry Muiiro, whom he happily described as 
“that Renowned Son of Momus,” and as “the 
King of Comedians,” w ould alone have been a 
sufficient attraction. But Malachy is never con- 
tented by the meagre and exact measure of duty, 
lie goes beyond it, and has announced a real 
national drama on the grand stirring subject 
of “Robert Emmett,” with such characiers 
as the ill-falcd Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the CiiiEP Justice, and a savage Serjeant, 
and various other important characters of 
that exciting period, it is remarkable, how- 
ever, that this drama should have been sud- 
denly withdrawn, owing, no doubt, to that 
reign of terror which now obtains in the 
unhappy city. But Mr. Malachy, with that 
readiness of resource which, I must again remark, 
those that share in Ids private friendship have 
noticed as a special feature in his character, has 
compassed the same end by substituting the 
story of the unhappy “ Wallace, the Hero oe 
Scotland,” wiiose sentiments and misfortunes 
a quick■^Vitted audience would know how to 
apiily. 


• See No. S37. 
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Although Etiffland and Ireland arc called the 
"United Kingdom^’ as regai'ds laws, yet the 
statutes of the two countries run very often in 
opposite streams. In the Irish statute-books 
arc some acts, kept, as it were, hung up in the 
dark armouries of tlie Castle like old muskets 
— a little rusty, perhaps, but still serviceable. 
In virtue of some of these, policemen can with 
perfect legality make a “domiciliary visit” at 
night, burst in upon a newspaper office, seize 
editor, writers, printers, type, presses, and paper, 
and “cart^’ them all away: the men to prison, 
the presses and materiel to the dungeons or 
cellars of the mysterious Castle. 

Having secured a copy of the “seized” 
journal, which has acquired a kind of spurious 
value, like everything supposed not to oe pro- 
cured for “love or money,” I turn it over to see 
if there are any marks and tokens of special 
sedition about it. But it is, on the whole, 
harmless enough, though amusing. Eirst, for 
the advertisements. 

A Mr. Archdeacon is at present in a cell, 
overtaken bv justice, and it is a commentary on 
the proverbial niicertaintj of human affairs to 
lead his hopeful announcement of starting in 
business only a few days before his misfortune 
overlook liim. He had experience, he said, 
both in this country and the United States, of 
wd)ich he was a citizen. “Archdeacon has 
already in stock,” he goes on, “ the National 
Works published by James Corrigan, consisting 
of Mitchell’s Jail tfournal Recollections of John 
Mitchell; Spirit of the Nation; Memoirs of 
Tone ; Women of Ireland ; Anecdotes of O’Con- 
nell and Shamus O’Brien ; together with a few 
copies of the Priest Hunter.” 

There seems to have been some ungenerous 
behaviour as to “ O’Donnell- aboo,” which is 
a song considered important euougli to infringe 
the laws of copyriglit in its belmlf. Por our Irish 
People does not disdain to invoke the Saxon’s 
vile laws when they can be found useful. It 
remonstrates : “ The song known as O’Donnell- 
ABOO has never yet been published free from 
error y Was there ever so unlucky a song? 
“ But it is now in course of preparation under 
the author’s superintendence, and will be ready 
immediately, with a 'portrait of the author^ and 
his autograph authorisation. It will be brought 
out in the best style, witii the music and correct 
words, and a beautiful title-page. C.mttton. — 
The version of O’Donnell-aboo published by 
Messrs. Murray is incorrect, and has been pub- 
lished not only without my permission, but in 
defiance of my remonstrances. All authorised 
and correct copies are signed by the author, 
Mr. J, McCann, author of O’Donnell-aboo.” 

I find another advertisement, the programme 
of “ a grand national miscellaneous concert, for 
a distressed mechanic” — in which tlie splendid 
brass bund of St. James was to perform “The 
War Galop,” ‘‘ The Brian Boroihme March,” and 
the irrepressible “ O’Donnell-aboo March;” 
besides the following attractions ; a prologue, 
“written expressly' for this occasion,” by 
Mr. J. D, O’Loglilcn; an “ opening chorus,” by 


the Maryland minstrels; the great barytone, 
Mr. M. Walsh ; a comic song, called “ The Late 
Elections;” and Mr, John Hamon, the “favourite 
tenor,” in some “ choice selections from Moore.” 
In the second part, Mk. James de Raymond 
Coyne was to sing, “ in character,” The Pil- 
grims ; Mr. J. D. O’Loghlen “ was to give” a 
recitation composed by himself, entitlea “The 
American Chila to Im Irish Father and Mr. 
Nicholson was to recite “ Robert Emmett’s last 
speech.” “An efficient spring (sic) band” was 
I to be in attendance. 

In the “body” of the paper, there is a fair 
sprinkling of general news of interest ; but tlie 
journal seems to have adopted a rather novel idea 
m the shape of its opinions — for t hese were con- 
veyed through a large correspondence from all 
parts of the country, supposed to be addressed 
to the journal, but really manufactured in 
the office. Every one is pouring in liis or 
her suggestions, complaints, and advice, and 
this gives the idea of vast circulation and 
great public interest. But what seems to 
cut the editor to the quick, and naturally so, 
are dismal accounts from genuine corie- 
spondents and agents of tlie vSale of the paper 
being interfered with by the commands and in- 
fluence of the Catholic clergy. Howbeit, he 
protests — and, like Desdemona, almost too much 
— that this has the effect of doubling liis cir- 
culation, and that he devoutly hopes the clergy 
will redouble their efforts. Herein, it is easily 
seen that he is not speaking from liis heart. 

There is a long article on Infantry and Ca- 
valry, showing how the Scots beat the English 
at Bannockburn with lances, “wliich, as our 
readers arc uw^arc, is only a modification of tlie 
pike.” The same wms the effect at Trieliino- 
poli, where the British were terribly cut nj). 
There was the same result when the Frencli (m- 
gaged the Mamelukes — tliose matchless horse- 
men not being able to break the squares. I’he 
moral inculcated by Ollam Fodthi.a, the writer 
of this military essay, is, that pikes would st ill 
be useful. But ho has, uuliappily and unfairly, 
left out all reference to the Enlield-ritle element. 
The inadequate pay of the police is then dwelt 
upon; but “still theiT are brave Irishmen in 
the police who would die for their country, and 
meet its foes, as we trust they shall, upon the 
glorious battle-fields of freedom.” At a social 
meeting in Quarryvillc, Ulster, New York, Mr. 
Clark, “a centre,” arrived to organise a “ circle,” 
wdien the “ladies, both young and old — God 
bless them ! — did nobly encore tlic greeting of the 
men of Quarryvillc, so tliat those on the side 
walk, taking up the applause, in unison with 
those on the inside, made the welkin ring at Mr. 
Hugh Bradlefs Uotelf Again, with straight- 
forwardness and candour, the Iiusii People 
copies a whole article, which very vigorously 
refutes all its doctrines, and which winds up 
with the remark: “ We look at the Fenians in 
the same way that a naturalist examines a. co- 
lony of fleas ; very int, cresting, no doubt ; hut, 
then, we need not go too near them.” The 
editor disiuLscs it with this comment : “ Wo 
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1 have only to reply to this logical and gentle- 
j manly production^ that, if we freq^uently nee 
! polysyllables, we mostly know the meaning of 
them,” 

Leaving the seat of this ill-futed journal, I go 
a little further, down a lane beside the Ex- 
1 change, where there is a narrow court, in which 

I is the police-office. Here, the two black vans 
i i\xe waiting; and here, a great crowd is ga- 
ll thered, and a very curious crowd: not so 
ij much the usual unclean miscellany who wait 
! every day, after the ‘‘ night cliarges” are dis- 
! })Osed of, to ‘‘see off” their friends who are in 
j trouble, but a far more respectable class, with 
j visible suspense and anxiety written on their 
! ! faces — a kind of bewilderment tliai is very cha- 
! ! racteristic. It is easy to sec that these are some 
j : of the “ brotherhood,” who arc sitnined by the 
j ; suddenness of the blow iliat luis fallen, and who 

I I are in a little doubt wdiere the next blow may fall, 

! I and are drawn by a sort of fascbiation to this spot. 

' I A sight more deserving of compassion is a ga- 
;i thering of women — sisters, wives, and mothers 
1 1 — with faithful wistful faces, with most agonis- 
: : ing expressions — women, wiiose foolish “ Pat” 
i I or ‘‘ Andy” is inside, and who lias been weakened 
I from his childish dream of “uniforms, inde- 
pendence, circles,” and wiiat not, to the cold 

;i reality of a dirty cell and prison diet. As a 
■ string of these “ stale prisoners” is led oixi, it 
! is almost amusing to see in some tlui faint 
; attempt at carrying themselves witlj a political 
1 martyr air; but the one who is pointed out as 
iho editor of the sacked newspaper, and the 

i promoter. of all the mischief, seems to liavc a 
very hang-dog air indeed. The poor faithful 
w'omeji press forward witli extraordinary energy 

ii and passion, with wailings iind lamentations, 
and clasping of hands and prayers, as the black 

! : door closes upon each. 

'I Walking through retired streets, before the 
descent upon tJic degenerate Penians of these 
!, days, I liad met large crowds gathered about 
: ballad-singers of the usual type, but whoso 
; ' minstrelsy was of an unusual sort. Tlie burden 
I ; of one was something to this ellcct : 

I j Thin Eyer-ishiniii once more sthrike homo, 

I : And tight with heart and hand ; 

; j March to the battle’s front agin, 

; ( And sthrike for fatherland. 

I I C Hours — Thin Eyerdshmin, See, 

1 1 Some songs of a more stirring kind enjoyed a 
1 1 yet greater popularity, and “drew^” a larger 
1 1 audience : 

|i THE GIIEKN FLAG FLYING OVEK US. 

' I Prepare, prepare with siliut care, 

; ! And trust to words no longer, 

We had enough of such false slutr, 
i And lind we are not the stronger. 

! Tliose mountebanks who till the raidts, 

i j Uy lydng all in thorns, 

j! Of* lliim beware, and still prepare, 

; With the Green Flag Hying ow’cr us. 

• In days of .vore, whin talkers boro 
I A sword, like min of valour, / 

t From every tight they led the (light, 

I With base and coward trail or. 


Such wrecklesa min, by voice and pin, 

With cursed and tore us ; 

WeTl strick thim dumb with fife and drum, 

With the Green Flag flying ower us. 

But tlie picture of the enrolled host marching 
to their task was better still : 

THE FENIAN MEN. 

Sec they come over the red blossomed heather, 

Tlieir green banners waving in the pure mountain 
air; 

Heads erect, eyes to front, stepping proudly together, 
Sure freedom sits throned in each proud spirit there. 
Their columns twining. 

Their blades still shining, 

Like sparkles of beauty , they flash from each man. 

There is a grim s])i.rii of ironical prophesy in 
these verses, and they must come back very 
dLsagreealdy on the patriots now incarcerated 
in small cells at the local Bridewell especially 
the ringing line, ; 

Sure freedom sits throned in each proud spirit there ! | i 

As usual, the old fondness for the tliealricals li 
of rebellion led to detection. Every one must || 
have his “uniform,” liis arms, Ids rank, and his I 
commission. There was too much of “ drilling” ' ! 
and “head centres.” In tlie year Torty-eight, j! 
w^hen a similar plot was discovered, the chief of j ; 
tlie police, an old soldier, received information ij 
of the enrolment of numbers of the “ assistants” ! i 
in a large drapery house, and proceeded to the !| 
establishment to arrest them. They were called j j 
in, one by one. In the mean time their trunks ii 
had been searched, and a large nunilicr of officers’ i j 
commissions in the new “ rebel army ” dis- | ! 
covered. The old offieer, a man of dry humour, 1 1 
received cacli with profound courtesy, address- j; 
ing them by tlieir proper lilies. “ Very sorry, }| 
Colonel Maloney, but must send you away.” || 
“Kegrot so niucli, General, to jmt you to this j ; 

inconvenience, but Then to his police- b 

man : “ You may remove the General.” Tiie | ‘ 
poor drapers were more ovcrw’helined by tiiis |; 

ironical reception, and tlie absurdity of the ij 

situation, than by even the discomfiture of their j ! 
stupid little plot. It is needless to say that this | 
fooling — whicli, however, was dangerous enough 
—was passed over, and that the drapers were 
sent back to tlieir cloth-yards. 

It is constantly asked wluit is tiic aim, or wliat 
has been the aim, of this “movement” — the 
latest and most unlucky of all the many move- 
inenls that have disturbed Ireland. There are 
two nat ions to whicli Irish eyes and Irish hearts 
turn with feelings of strong and aiiectionatc inte- 
rest. For the jieasant, the idea of “ the FTciicli” 
seems to embody all that is romantic and 
splendid ; and during the present century the 
dream of French siiips, and even the words 
“Bautry Bay” and French uniforms, had nil 
the charm of a spell or a poem. No one who 
has not lived among the peasantry can con- 
ceive with what a reverence and sympatliy the 
name of Na))oleon has been followed by them ; 
and it is not too much to say that, if the pre- 
sent bearer of that name visited the country for 
pleasure and curiosity, the cnthuslusm with 
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which he would be met would be something 
incredible. 

The writer of this knows for a fact that, at 
the time of the escape from Elba, there were 
districts in the far west where it was celebrated 
with bonfires and most tumultuous joy— where 
the hogshead, and, more welcome still, the keg 
of poteen, was set running — and this, too, in 
the houses and on the estates of squires hold- 
ing the king’s commissions of the peace. The 

I ieasantry are highly poetical as a class, and 
lave quite the taste of the French for military 
show. Consequently ‘‘ a uniform” must figure 
in the proposition for every “ rising and the 
gentleman in Mr. Boucicault’s play, who is 
always figuring along the coast, blazing in a 
French uniform and stars imperfectly concealed 
in tlie ample folds of a cloak, is only a type of 
this fancy of his countrymen. 

Again, with every peasant, America is the 
grand ideal of strength and power and wealth — 
the Promised Land, the grand republic to which 
every one will hurry who can. Though there is 
no romance about it, it is the ideal of invinci- 
bility; it is the country of which England is 
supposed to stand in awe and terror. It is the 
lancf from wliich the heavy reckoning is to come 
— some day ; it is the land from which many 
friends and countrymen return with great Mexi- 
can-looking trunks, studded over with brass 
bosses, and with coarse golden rings on their 
middle finger. There is no such objectionable 
character as this returned Irish-American. ^ The 
native goes out simple, courteous, intelligent, 
pious, and with sweetness of manner and address, 
quite Italian. He comes back familiar, swag- 
gering, rowdyisli,” flashing, impudent, and 
irreligious. In a county close to Dublin, a 
gentleman of this pattern has been living for a 
year or so, mystifying neighbours and police. 
He went out a miserable pauper, and returned 
w'itli Mexican trunks, and gold rings, and a tuft 
to his chin. Nothing could be “ made” of him. 
When the news of the arrests came, he had dis- 
appeared. But his work was done. It is known 
that nearly the whole of a militia regiment had 
become enrolled in the “ body.” 

It is this indistinct idea of American power, 
and American chastisement for England, that 
gives the character to the present movement. 
All through the last war, Irish sympathy went 
with the Northerns, with the great United States 
republic, against the South. The preposterous 
idea of Irish.Amcricans coming in great Ameri- 
can ships, and backed by the great American 
government, is the background to the whole. 
The thing Las been foolishly underrated, but 
few Englishmen liave a conception of the 
amount to which the ^^organisation” has ex- 
tended. Returned American soldiers, demo- 
ralised marauders, have been scattered over 
Ireland, infiaming the public mind. The figures 
of these loose “loafers,” bearded, dressed in a 
kind of frec-aud-easy piratical fashion, with wiflc- 
awakes, long skirts, and half coats, have been 
familiar to many Dublin inhabitants ; and magis- 
trates and squireens,” who have mixed much 


with the people, have long suspected, and even 
known, that some secret agitation was at woi k. 
Even the old traditions of ’ninety-eight have been 
diligently evoked, and the story of New Ross, 
where the raw rebels, with only pikes in their 
hands, beat the king’s troops again and again, 
has made the round of the country. The poor 
country peasant or Dublin journeyman tailor 
has not tliought of the chances of pikes against 
Armstrong guns, or of the stand ol the magnifi- 
cent Brotherhood against twenty-six thousand 
soldiers, and twelve thousand Lincoln green 
policemen, who have Enfield rifles and sword- 
bayonets, and each man of whom is worth three 
soldiers, as being a trained, intellectual b^ing, 
and not a machine.* 

At the same time, it is not to be supposed 
that the mass of the people is disadccted. This 
has been more a cooucttiiig with the vanities of 
rebellion, than a reoellion. One fact must be 
always expected, and seems next to impossible 
to be eradicated : that is, a steady dislike lo 
the English. Some ])art of it (in the writer’s 
opinion) must be set to the account of the 
English themselves — at least, of such Englisii 
as come into the country and carry with them 
the tone of the true British supremacy. It is 
to be heard from the British contractor and his 
w'orkman, who swear at the hodman as “ you 
damned H irishman,” up to the official from 
Dublin Castle, who coolly tells his host, whose 
mutton he is cutting, tliat this or that is so 
Irish.” There is tlie fatal barrier of keligion ; 
there is the miserable confusion of the land 
question ; there is in the government a narrow 
rcd-taj)eism which would in a dull way fit. a 
chilling oificial coldness and constraint to im- 
pulsive manners and temperament. 


THE GRANITE CITY. 


1 DO not know a more delightful sensation | 
than that which we feel on revisiting after many 
years the scenes of our Ijoyhood. When I leapt 
on shore from the deck of the City of Jiondoii^ 
and set my foot upon my native heath — or more 
literally granite— 1 leapt back through twenty 
years into the past, carrying the present along 
w'ith me. On these very stones i had stwd when 
a boy, wistfully gazing after tin’s very ship as 
she slowly steamed away, souihxvard bound, for 
London ! I have watched her until she disap- 
peared round the headland, and still lingered 
there gazing at the trail of smoke which she 
left behind. I remember how 1 sighed as I 
turned away — sighed to t hink that I w'as not going 
with her ; how impatient 1 was with everything 

The Irish policeman must read, write, cast 
account^t, and pass an e.xaminatiun in various 
branches, lie is trained to act by himself, or with 
a fellow, is sent into a wild district on “a mission,’^ 
and is thus taught to rely on himself and his own 
resources. He can chase a criminal a whole day 
over hill and valley, and is generally the best 
jumper and wrebtler in the parish. Such a com- 
bination ought to make a wonderful soldier. 
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about me ; how weary of my college life ; how I * 
longed to see the grand world that lay beyond 
the hills ! Many a time 1 looked ixp into the 
heavens and marked the position of the Northern 
licar, and, setting my back to it, I knew that my 
face was towards the great city which I longed 
to see. I envied the moon up there looking 
down upon it ! 

But now wlien my ambition has been fulfilled, 
when my longing has been satisfied, when I have 
seen all the kingdoms of the world and the great 
cities tliereof, I come back to the scenes of my 
early days with something of the chastened 
feeling of the Prodigal Son. Not that I have 
wasted my substance in riotous living, or drunk 
too deeply of the cup of the world’s pleasures; 
not thai< I. have proved to myself that all is vanity ; 
but because 1 am weary of the noisy traffic of 
1 he great Higliway and long for rest in quiet 
spots, where I can muse in peace amid the 
simple meniori(\s of the xiast. 

Here amid the noise and bustle of tfiis busy 
quay I am as mucli alone as if I were wandering 
in some secluded country lane. 'Jlie old familiar 
houses speak to me with silent voices ; the stones 
that knew my foots! ep in days of old whisper 
])leasant greetings in my ear. The liuman faces 
1 see an; all strange to me, the voices unfamiliar. 
'^11 le only faces that I know and that seein to 
I know me arc the faces of the cfccks. They arc 
not, changed. Perhaps, being in Time’s employ, 
llicir master favours tliem and cxem])1,s them 
from tlic tax which he levies upon everything 
else — on the ])rinciple of letting the “hands” in 
a business liave goods at cost price. In the 
days of my youth 1 have looked up at yonder 
dock and said, “Haste thee, haste thee; why 
' so slow ? ” 1 look up at it now and say, 

I “ Gicntly, gently ; why so fast ?” When I have 

bceji conjugating “tupto” Jiow I have longed 
I j for it to strike ! I would have it linger now 
I and not be so ready with those warning bells. 
Do you know ilie sensation of being in a state 
of complete sensuous happiness ; of being 
agreeably intoxicated with pleasant thoughts 
I and feelings ! And did you never wish to be 

' struck so— to be turned into a pillar of sweet- 

ness as Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of 
salt ? I kiunv the sensation well ; it is 011 c which 
leaves no higher happiness beyond. It is a 
feeling that may come upon you in a cellar, or in 
a garret,, and wliile it lasts you will not wdsh 
for heaven itself. Such a feeling did f Jiave, 
while walking along iji a dieain, among the old 
familiar streets of Aberdeen. 

Our loftiest thoughts are sometimes associated 
with very common things. The sublime and the 
ridiculous do not always walk a step apart ; they 
often go arm in arm. I come to a certain shop, 
and a philosopliical turn is given to my llioughts 
I by the sight of a mecvscliaum pipe in the 
window. It is fasluoned in the form of a shell. 
Such a pipe as that did 1 envy when 1 was a 
l)oy, strictly forbitlden by my parents ever to 
smoke. It was in this very shop window that 


I saw it. 1 looked at it with longing eyes day 
after day for many weeks. I saved up my money 
to buy it ; but J never saved enough. The 
coveted pipe never became mine. But now I 
would not give a fig for all the pipes in the shop. 
Yet, 1 don’t know that 1 ever aspired to any- , 
thing so eagerly as the possession of that shell- 
shaped meerschaum pipe which lay in this window 
twenty years ago. 1 have no desire in connexion 
with the pipe-shop at all now, except that the 
Ijroprictor would let me sit down upon his door- 
step and have a good think. 

What a long way it used to seem from tlie 
steam-boat wharf to Marischal-street. It seems 
very short now. I turn the corner before I 
know where I am, and straight before me I see 
inscribed on tlic front of a blue granite house, 
the words “ Theatre Royal.” There I saw ray 
first X)lay. It was Pizarro. 1 went to the pit, 
ami for three hours dwelt in aland of tlic wildest 
delight. Such liandsoinc noble men ; such 
beautiful majestic women I And the fire from 
heaven ! How solemn and imposing that was ! 

I did not see the wire, and the bit of tow steeped ; 

ill spirits of wine ; wliich I liave subsequently ! 

become familiar with, and consequent Jy learned j 
to regard with contempt. Nor was I personally | 
acquainted with the majestic Pizarro and the I 
noble Rollu. Alas that I ever should come to J 
know them personally, and find out that they j 
were only five feet eight, and liked rum, and ' 
when in London were reduced to the sad ex- ' 
tent of Inlaying general utility. There was a 
farce after the tragedy which gave me groat 
delight,. 1 don’t remember the name of it ; but 
I remember two officers in blue frock-coats and 
red trousers who sat at a tJible and drank, and 
a comic groom who sang a funny song about a i 
fair, and a pretty actress— oh, such a pretty ; 
actress, who — well, I only remember thaf 1 ; 

fell over head and cars in love with her and j 

haunted her steps, and wrote letters to lier, ! 

when I ought to have been writing my Greek 
exercises, and learning a moral from the little 
story of the pretty Grecian girls who laughed 
at Anacreon and called liiin a silly old man. 

Ah, how pretty she was ; how clever ! I 
am glad I never saw her afterwards, for I 
still retain the impression that she was the 
cleverest and prettiest actress that ever was, 

1 carefully preserve a similar impi-ossion with re- 
gard to Pizarro— and believe lliat it is the finest 
tragedy that ever was represented, albeit I know 
that it is “down right bootli at a fair.” But 
nothiug Mull induce me to be convinced of this 
by going to see another performance of the 
piece, I will adhere to my early faith. 

1 go across the road and look at the bill. I 
notice the names of actors wlioni I know. No 
doubt they arc at this moment rehearsing the 
tragedy ot’ King Richard III., which is to be 
pe^brmed this evening by special desire. Shall 
I call upon them? AVhat! And see that tlic 
Peruvian altar is composed of an old egg-box, 
that heaven’s lightning-conductor is a bit of bell 
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j wire, and that the lightning itself is paraflin! 

Never. Let me keep at least one disenchanted 
I corner in my memory of the theatre. 

1 I bend my steps towards the street where I 
i lived when 1 was a student. There is a railway 
I station at the end of it now. The railway had 
not come so far north in my day, and when we 
travelled it was by the mail-coach, with a gua^ 
in a red coat blowing a horn behind. The rail- 
way, 1 sec, has respectfully stopped at the end 
of my street, but whether out of regard for me, 
or in consequence of the elevated nature of the 
situation, 1 will not stay to inquire. Even with 
this alteration in the aspect of the place I could 
find iny way to number eleven blind Cold. This 
must be the house— yes, this is the house, not- 
withstanding that it has been converted into a 
I shop for the sale of whisky to be drunk on the 
premises. Had it been otherwise, 1 might have 
had some delicacy about asking pennission to 
view my old abode. As it is, 1 walk in and 
order half a gill, which is brought to me in the 
j veiy apartment where I ^vas formerly accustomed 
I to drink— I will not say deeply— of the winters 
j of the }*icriau spring. There was my grate : I 
I knew a a pattern : there was my bmss gas- 
I pipe ; I knew its twisi . There was the recess in 
! which stood my box bed. It was a ‘'iness’’ now 
I for whisky-bottles and gill-stoups ! What am 
I I to make of this ? The student’s lodgiug- 
I house turned into a shebeen. Bacchus sitting 
j in the chair of Minerva, Is this a symptom | 
j of the decline and fall of Aberdeen? Well; 

I no, I think not. The simple fact is, that a 
i public-house was w^inted here to accommodate 
! the officials employed at tlic railway. But how 
i easy it would be for me to say tliat it was the 
direct consequence of tlio decline of learning 
and morals, A university had been swept away, 
and there were no students to take lodgings. So 
grossness step])ed in and turned the homes of 
the students into dram-shops. It would look 
i very feasible. And is it not in such fashion 
i that history is sometimes written? I have been 
j walking through unfrequented by -streets in 
1 order to have my own company. You cannot 
! muse wffien any one is by your side talking to 
you. A single word uttered by a known voice 
breaks the spell of your reverie, and presto! 
your pleasant waking dream has fled. Thus on 
turning the corner of my street, I am saluted 
with — “Ha, how d’ye do; welcome back to 
Scotland,” and I awake at once to hard reali- 
ties. And the realities here are very hard indeed, 
j If the world last long enough, Aberdeen will 
i assuredly come to be known as the Eternal City ; 
and, physically at least, it will have as good a 
claim as Horne to that title. If they escape fire, 
there is no reason why the houses in Union- 
street should not last for a thousand years. 
They are built entirely of granite, and the walls 
are three times as tliick as those of the 
brick houses which are now being built in 
London. And while they will last for many 
ceuturieB, their outer walls will remain as white 


and clean as when they were first erected. The ! 
smoke which settles upon them one day, is I 
washed off by the rain the next. The boasted | 
endurance of marble is nothing to that of i 
granite. Marble crumbles and cracks after a 
century or two, and its whiteness is dimmed in j I 
a few short years. Granite lasts for ever, and j 
every storm of wind and rain renews its pristine ' | 
brightness. Houses whicii l)r. Johnson saw and 1 1 
admired are as stable and as white and clean as j 
they were a hundred years ago. “ They build j j 
almost wholly with granite,” said the doctor; |! 
“ which is well known not to want hardness.” j j 
No, indeed, hardness is exactly wffiat it does not 
want ; and why the leai-ned doctor, who was a 
Dictionarj’^-maker, and prided himself upon his 
English, could not have said in a straightforward i 
manner that it w^as very hard,” 1 cannot imagine, i 
“ It is beautiful,” he adds, and “must be very last- i 
ing.” Dr. Jolmson was three days in Aberdeen, 
and did not care to inquire what Avas the staple of | 
its trade ; albeit he received the fre^edom of the j 
city, with liberty to set up shop within its pre- 1 
cincts. All that ho says about the town is, that j 
it has two universities aud an English clmrcli, j 
and that tlic women of the lower class arc visibly : j 
eni])loycd in knitting stockings. Y^et Aberdeen 
was no insignidcant place even in Dr. Johnson’s 
time. i 1 

Sir, let us take a walk down Union-street, !■ 
and sec wliat. it is like to-day. This Union-street ; i 
is one of the streets of the world. Eor the so- ; ! 
lidity, regularity, and beauty of its buildings, it ',} 
lias no ccjuul, even in Paris. The roadway and j 
pavements, formed of the same grey granite of 1 1 
which the houses arc built, arc singularly elcjm, ij 
and the whole street for the length of a mile ‘j 
looks as if it had been cut and fashioned out of ;! 
a long ridge of solid rook. Prom one end of the. : | 
stnad to the other there is not a brick nor a : | 
single patch of stucco to be seen. Ail is solid j I 
granite, put logellicr so nicely that even the ■! 
mortar is invisible. The shops are splendid, ;1 
most of tlicm having large plate-glass windows in 1 1 
which all kinds of rich goods are displayed with ; ! 
much taste. The fruiterers’ shops are pariicu- ’j 
larly attractive, and the show of fruit in some of !> 
them ivS not inferior to tliat of the middle row in I 
Co vent Garden, Loudon. The public building.- I 
constructed of granite, and in the purest Grecian j 
style of arcliitecture, have a most noble aiipcar- i i 
ance. There is financial stability in their very look. ;| 
No one could have any apprehension of such i ! 
i banks as those breaking. The market opposite i! 
the post-office is an immense building. The lower ; i 
part is devoted to fish ; the upper part to fmit ; ! 
aud vegetables ; the side-passages to butchers’ i I 
meat, poultry, game, &c., and the galleries to fancy i j 
wares of oil kinds. Jii fact, the Aberdeen market | ! 
combines Covent Garden, Billingsgate, Newgate, : | 
and Leadenhall markets, and the Lowtber Ar- 1 1 
cade, all in one. it is a most commodious il 
and wcll-coiitrivcd structure, and the Diik^ of | 
Bedford might do well to run down and take a | 
i look at it before he decides upon the plan for a 
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new market in Covent Garden. Aberdeen 
abounds with educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. It had until lately two univeraities — 
King’s and Marischid Colleges — ^which, I regret to 
say, arc now united. Its grammar-school — where 
Lord Byron began his early studies — is one of the 
most ancient and famous seminaries in Scotland : 
the nursery of many cultivated intellects, whose 
influence has helped to sway the destinies of the 
world. Among the philanthropic institutions 
may be mentioned the Royal Infirmary, one of 
the most splendid granite buildings in tlie king- 
dom ; Gordon’s Hospital, an institution similar 
to George Heriot’s in Edinburgh, for the main- 
tenance of poor and fatherless children ; and the 
Orphan Asylum, built and endowed, at an expense 
of thirty thousand pounds, by Mrs. Elmslie, a 
native of Aberdeen. In every respect, Aberdeen 
is as handsome, as wcll-tn-do, and as clean a 
town, as is to be met with between Land’s End 
and John o’ Groat’s. A stranger entering it for 
the first time will be reminded of Paris — T 
mean the new Paris of Napoleon the Third. It 
h like Paris in tlic whiteness and regularity of 
its buildings, and also in llie picturesque character 
of Die costumes of the luai’ket-womcn and fish- 
wives. There, however, the likeness ends. 
There ai’c few “ sights ” or shows in Aberdeen. 
Jn that respect it is a very severe town indeed. 
Tiiere arc only tlircc momiinents: one of the 
laic Duke of Gordon, another of Prince Albert, 
recently erected, find a market cross. That 
of the Prince C()ns()rt is a mouunumt of high- 
backed chair and jack-boots. Piom one ])oiut of 
view you cannot see tlio Prince for chair, from 
aiioth(‘r you cannot see him for robes, and from 
a third you cannot see him for boots. The Prince 
is better rcprcseutcdiii a sixpenny chimney orna- 
ineul. Thcr(j is a great lack of amusement in 
Aberdc(!n. Tliere is a theatre, and there is a music- 
hall; but neither of these temples is of a sufli» 
ciciitJy high class to attract the better classes of 
the people. The result is, that when the better 
classes a sensation, they go to preachings 
and revival meetings ; or if tliey are not disposed 
that way, they spend the evening over Die toddy 
tumbliT. 1 am more than ever convinced that 
the drinking habits of my countrymen, and their 
fanatical eliaraeter, are cliieily due to Die want of 
rational amusements. Here in Aberd(!en, which 
has a population of nearly eigiit^y tliousaud iu- 
liabitaiits, there is no pnlilic amusement of any 
kind (except an occasional concert) which Die 
rcs])ectable classes can venture to patronise. 
Ladies and gentlemen cannot go to a tlicatixi 
where the boys smoko pijies in the gallery. The 
theati’C has been pushed away out of sight in a 
cold steep strc(jt near the shore, as if the town 
were ashamed of it. It is not ‘Uhc thing’^ to 
go to the theatre in Aberdeen ; and tlie better 
classes being deprived of the sensation play, 
must be content with the sensation sermon. 
Pr?achings arc held every day in the week, and 
the sermon actually takes the place of the play. 
It is offered as a sort of evening’s entertaiumeut. 


As a centre of trade, Aberdeen is a town of 
great importance ; but if you ask me what is the 
chief article of manufacture in this “nortlicm 
city cold,” as the local poets tall it, I answer 
you, not wool, nor flax, nor iron, nor paper, nor 
ships — though all these things are manufactured 
in high perfection— but men. Tlie raw material 
is produced all round about in the lowlands of 
the south and east, and in the highlands of the 
north and west ; but here, in the grammar-sebool 
and in the university, it is made up for the 
markets of the world. 


HALF A MILLTOH OF MONEY. 

BY THli AUTHOn OF “ BAJIBAKA'S HISXOBY.” 

d 

CIIArTEll I.XTTT. MR. TOUSTTH. 

Mr. Tiiefalden was, undeniably, a very gen- 
tlemanly man. His manners were courteoxis; 
his exterior was ]>reposscssing ; and tiiere was 
an air of self-possessed quiet about all that he 
said and did which made his society very agree- 
able. He talked well about what he had read 
and seen ; and if even his knowledge of things 
lying beyond the radius of his own profession 
was somewliat superficial, he knew, at all events, 
how to turn it lo the best account. At the 
same time there was nothing of the brilliant 
raconteur about liim. He never talked in epi- 
grams, nor indulged in flashes of sarcasm, nor 
condescended to make ])uns, like many men 
whose abilities were infeidor to his own ; but 
Diere was, ncverUielcss, a vein of subdued 
pleasantry rumiiug Dirough his conversal.ion, 
wliich, although it was not wit, resembled wit 
very closely. 

people liked bim ; and it was a notice- 
able fact that, amid ihe wide circle of his busi- 
ness acquaintances, the best-bred people were 
those whose disimsiiion towards him was tlie 
most friendly. Lord CasDetowers thought very 
highly of iiiui. \Dscounf Esher, whose legal 
affairs he had transacted for the last ten years, 
was accustomed to sj)eak of him in terms which 
were particularly llattcriug upon the li])sorthat 
stately gentlemau of the old school. The Duke 
of Doncaster, the Earl of Ipswich, and other 
nobieuicu of equal standing, looked upon him as 
quite a model attorney. Even Lady CasDe- 
iowers ajiproved of William Trcfalden to a 
degree that w^as almost cordial, and made a 
point of rcc(;iviug him very graciously w'heucver 
he went down into Surrey. 

By mere men of business — such men, for 
instance, as Laurence Greatorex— he was less 
favourably regarded. They could not appre- 
ciate his manner. So far, indeed, from appre- 
ciating it, his manner was precisely the one 
Dung'they most of all disliked and mistrusted. 
They could never read his thoughts nor guess 

his cards, nor gain the smallest insight into 
his opinions and character. They acknowledged 
tljiit he was, clever; but qualified the admission 
by adding that lie was “too clever by half.” In 
sliorl, William Trefalden’s popularity lay, for 
the most part, to the west of Temple-bar. 
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Gifted, then, with a manner which was in 
itself a passport to good society, it was not 
surprising that the lawyer made a favourable 
impression upon the ladies in BrudenelUerrace. 
It suited him to call himself by some name not 
his own, and he chose that of Eors.Yth; so they 
knew him as Mr. Forsyth, and tliat was all. 
Resolved, however, to win their confidence, he 
spared no pains, and hesitated before no means 
whereby to attain his object. He traded un- 
scrupulously on their love for the husband and 
father whom tliej had lost ; and, skilfully fol- 
lowing up liis first lead, he made more way in 
their regard by professing to have known Edgar 
Riviere in the days of his youth, than by lavish- 
ing Saxon’s hundreds on the wortiiless pictures 
which had served to open to him the doors of 
their home. 

And this admirable idea had been wholly un- 
premeditated. It came to him like a flash of in- 
spiration ; and as an inspiration lie welcomed it, 
acted upon it, developed it with the tact of a 
master. Careful not to overact the part, he 
spoke of the painter as of one whom he would 
have desired to know more intimately liad lie 
continued to reside in England, whose character 
interested liim, and whose early gifts had 
awakened his admiration. He evinced an eager 
but respectful desire to glean every detail of 
his after-career. He bought up Ihe whole 
dreary stock of Nymphs and Dryads with assi- 
duous liberality, carrying away one or more on 
the occasion of every visit. Nothing was too 
large, too small, or too sketchy for him. 

An acquaintance conducted in this fashion 
was not difficult of cultivation. The munificent 
and courteous patron soon glided into the sym- 
patlietic adviser and friend. Frequent calls, 
prolonged conversations, unobtrusive attentions, 
produced their inevitable effect ; and before 
many weeks had gone by, the widow and orphan 
believed in William Trefalden as if he were an 
oi:aclc. Their gratitude was as unbounded as 
their faitli. Strange to English life, ignorant of 
the wwld, poor and in trouble, they stood 
terribly in need of a friend ; and, having found 
one, accepted his opinions and followed liis 
advice implicitly. Thus it came to pass that 
the lawyer established himself upon precisely 
tliat footing which was most favourable to his 
designs, and became not only the confidant of 
all their plans, but the skilful arbiter of all their 
actions. Thus, also, it came to pass that at the 
very time when Saxon Trefalden believed them 
to be already dwelling upon the shores of the 
MediterranesA, Mrs. and Miss Riviere were still 
in England, and temporarily settled in very 
leasant apartments in the neighbourhood of 
ydenham. 

Hither their devoted friend came frequently 
to call upon them ; and it so happened tliat he 
paid them a visit on the evening of the very day 
that Saxon set sail for Sicily. 

He went down to Sydenham in an extremely 
pleasant frame of mind. Ignorant of their 
sudden change of plans, he still believed that 
his cousin and the Earl were on their way to 


Norway; and it was a belief from which he 
derived considerable satisfaction. It fell in 
charmingly with liis present arrangements ; and 
those arrangements were now so carefully 
matured, and so thoroughly en train, that it 
seemed impossible they should fail of success in 
any particular. Perhaps liad he known how 
the little Albula was even then gliding before 
the wind in the direction of the Channel Islands, 
instead of tacking painfully about in the straits 
of Dover, Mr. Trefalden would scarcely have 
arrived at Mrs. Riviere’s apartments in so com- 
placent a mood. 

It was delightful to be welcomed as he was 
welcomed. It was delightful to see the book 
and the embroidery laid aside as he came in- 
to meet such looks of confidence and gladness 
— to be listened to when he spoke, as if all liis 
words were wisdom — to sit by the open window, 
breathing the jierfume of the flowers, listening 
to Helen’s gentle voice, and dreaming delicious 
dreams of days to come. For William Trefal- 
den was more than ever in love — more than 
ever resolved to compass the future that he bad 
set before him. 

Wc thought wc slionld see you this even- 
ing, Mr. Forsyth,” said Mrs. Riviere, when the 
first greetings had been exchanged. “We were 
saying so but a few moments before you came 
to the gate.” 

“A Londoner is glad to escape from the 
smoke of the town on such a delicious evening,” 
replied Mr. Trefalden, “ even though it be at 
the risk of intruding too often upon his sub- 
urban friends.” 

“Can tlie only friend wc have in England 
come too often ?” 

“ Much as 1 may wish it to be so, 1 fear the 
case is not quite an impossible one.” 

“Mamina has been out to-day in a Bath- 
chair, Mr. Forsyth,” said Helen. “ Do you not 
I think she is looking better ?” 

“I am quite sure of it,” replied the lawyer. 

“I feci better,” said the invalid. “1 feel 
that I gain strength daily.” 

“ That is well.” 

“ And Doctor Fisher says that I am improv- 
ing.” 

“I attach more value, my dear madam, to 
your own testimony on that point, than to the 
opinion of any ])iiysician, however skilful,” 
observed Mr. Trefalden. 

“ 1 have great faitli in Doctor Fisher,” said 
Mrs. Riviere. 

“ And I have great faitli in this pure Syden- 
ham air. I cannot tell you how rejoiced 1 am 
that you consented to remove from Camber- 
well.” 

Mrs. Riviere sighed. 

“ Do you not think I might soon go back to ‘ 
Italy ?” she asked. 

“It is tlie very subject which I have chiefly 
come down this evening to discuss,” rejilied the 
lawyer. 

The lady’s pale face lighted up at this reply. 

“ I am so anxious to go,” she said, eagerly ; 
“I feel as if there were life for me in Italy,” " 
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“ The question is, my dear madam, whether 
you arc strong enough to encounter the fatigue 
of so long a journey.” 

“ I am sure tliat mamma is not nearly strong 
cnougli,” said Miss llivifere, quickly. 

‘‘I might travel slowly.” 

“ To travel slowly is not enough,” said 
Mr. Trefalden. “You should travel without 
anxiety — I mean, you should be accompanied bv 
some person who could make all the rough 
places smooth and all tlie crooked paths straight 
for you throughout the journey.” 

“ I should be unwilling to incur the expense 
of employing a courier, if 1 could possibly avoid 
it,” said Mrs. Riviere. 

“ No doubt : for a courier is not only a costly, 
but a very anomalous and disagreeable incum- 
brance. He is both your servant and your mas- 
ter. Might it not, however, be possible for you 
to join a party travelling towards the same 
point 

I “ You forget that we know no one in this 
country.” 

I “ Nay”, those things are frequently arranged, 
i even with strangers.” 

“Bcsid(‘s, who w'ould care to be burdened 
I with two helpless women ? No stranger would 
I accept the responsibility.” 

! Mr. Trefalden paused a moment before reply- 
1 ing. 

I “ Given an equally suitable climate,” lie said, 

I “ I presume you are not absolutely wedded to 
1 Italy as a place of residence ?” 

“ I love it better than any other country in 
the world.” 

“ Yet I think I have heard you say that you are 
not acquainted with the soutlicrn coast?” 

“True; wc always lived in Florence.” 

“ Then neither Mentone nor Nice would pos- 
sess any charm of association for you ?” 

* “ Only the association of language and 

climate.” 

“ And of these two conditions, that of climate 
can alone be pronounced essential ; but I should 
say that you might make a more favourable 
I choice than either, lias it never occurred to 
you that the air of Egy])t or Madeira might be 
worth a trial, if only for one winter ?” 

“ Mamma has been advised to try both,” said 
Miss Riviere. 

“But I prefer Italy,” said the invalid. 
“ The happiest years of my life were spent under 
an Italian sky.” 

“Pardon me; but should you, my dear 
madam, allow yourself to be influenced by pre- 
ference in such a case as this?” asked Mr. 
Trefalden, very deferentially. 

“ I can offer a better reason, then — poverty. 
It is possible to live in Italy for very, very little, 
when one knows the people and the country so 
well as we know them ; but I could not afford 
to live in Madeira or Egypt.” 

“The journey to Madeira is easy, and not 
very expensive,” said Mr. Trefalden. 

Mrs. Riviere shook her head, 

“I should not dare to undertake it,” she 
replied. 


“ Not with a careful escort ?” 

“Nay, if even that were my only difficulty, 
where should I And one ?” 

“ In myself.” 

The mother and daughter looked up with 
surprise. 

“ In you, Mr. Forsyth ?” they exclaimed, 
simultaneously 

Mr. Trefalden smiled. 

“You need not let that astonish you,” he 
said ; “ it is my intention to spend all my fu- 
ture winters abroad, and I am greatly tempted 
by much that I have heard and read lately about 
Madeira. I am a free man, however, and if 
Mrs. Riviere preferred to venture TOon Egypt, 

I would quite willingly exchange Funchal for 
the Nile.” 

“This is too much goodness.” 

“ And, if you will not think tliat I take an 
unwarrantable liberty in saying so, I may add 
that the question of expense must not be al- 
lowed to enter into your calculations.” 

But » 

“One moment, my dear madam,” interrupted 
the lawyer. “ Pray do not suppose that I am 
presuming to offer you pecuniary assistance. 
Nothing of the kind. I arn simply offering to 
advance you whatever sums you may require 
upon the remainder of Mr. Riviere’s paintings 
and sketches ; or, if you prefer it, I will at once 
purchase them from yon.” 

“ In order that I may have ilic means of going 
to Madeira?” said Mrs. Riviere, colouring pain- 
fully. “No, my kind friend ; I begin to under- 
stand you now. It cannot be.” 

“I fear you arc beginning only to misunder- 
stand me,” replied Mr. Trefalden, with grave 
earnestness. “If you were even right — if I 
were only endeavouring to assist the widow of 
one whose memory and genius I deeply revere, 

I do not think you ought to feel wounded by | i 
I the motive ; but I give you my word of honour 
that such is not my prevailing reason.” 

“ Do you mean that you really wish to pos- 
sess . . , 

“Every picture from which you arc willing 
to part.” 

“But you would then have from twenty-five 
to thirty paintings from the same brush — many 
of them quite large subjects?” 

“ So much the'belter.”^ 

“Yet, it seems inconceivable that . . . 

“That I should desire to make a Riviere col- 
lection ? Such, nevertheless, is my ambition.” 

“ Then you must have a spacious gallery ?” 

Mr. Trefalden shook his head.^^ 

“ I have no gallery,” he said, “ at present. 
Some day, perhaps, if I ever fulfil a long-che- 
rished dream, I may settle abroad, and build a 
house and gallery in some beautiful spot ; but 
that is only a project, and the destinies of pro- 
jects are uncertain.” 

He glanced at Miss Riviere as he said this, 
and seemed to suppress a sigh. She was look- 
ing away at the moment ; but her mother saw 
the "lance, and Mr. Trefalden intended that she 
should see it. 
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"In the mean while,** he added, after a pause, 

“ I arn not sure that I shall be so selfish as to 
hoard these pictures. The world has never yet 
recognised Edgar llivifere ; and it would be only 
an act of justice on my part if I were to do 
sometliing which should at once secure to his 
works their pi;pper position iu the history of 
English art.** 

" What can you do ? What do you mean ?** 
faltered Mrs. Riviere. 

^ "I scarcely know yet. I thought at"*onc 
time that it would be well to exhibit them in i 
some good room ; but that plan might Jiave its | 
disadvantages. The most direct course would j 
be, I suj)pose, to present them to the nation.’* | 

The mother and daughter looked at each other j 
in speechless emotion. Their eyes were full of j 
tears, and their hearts of gratitude and wonder. 

" But, in any case,” continued Mr. Trefaldcu, 
" the pictures need cleaning and framing. No- 
thing could be done with them before next year, 
and they must be mine before even that amount 
of progress can be made.” 

"They are yours from this moment, most 
generous friend and benefactor,” sobbed the 
widow. " Oh, tluit he could have lived to see 
this day !” 

But Mr. Trefalden would not suffer the ladies 
to express their thanks. He was proud to be 
regaraed by them as a friend, and still more 
proud to be the humble instrument by means 
of which a great name might be rescued from 
undeserved obscurity ; but he protested against 
being styled their benefactor. He then ad- 
verted, with much delicacy, to the question of 
price, stated that he should at once pay in a 
certain sum at a certain bank to Mrs. Riviere’s 
credit ; touclied again upon the subject of Ma- 
deira ; and, having of course carried his point, 
rose, Ijy-and-by, to take his leave. 

" Then, my dear madam, I am to have the 
honour of escorting you to Eunclial in the course 
of some three or four weeks from the present 
time ?” he said at parting. 

"If Mr. Eorsyth will consent to be so bur- 
dened.” 

"I lliink myself very happy in being per- 
mitted to accompany yon,” replied Mr. Trc- 
falden; "and if I have named too early a 
date . . . 

"Nay, a day hence would scarcely be too 
soon for me,” said Mrs. Riviere. " My heart 
aches for the sunny south.” 

To which the lawyer replied by a courteous 
assurance that his own arrangements should be 
hastened as as possible, and took his de- 

parture. 

" Mr. Eorsyth has quite what our aunt, old 
Lady Glastonbury, used to call the ‘ grand air,’ ” 
said Mrs. Riviere, as Mr. Trefalden took off his 
I hat to them at the gate. "And he is hand- 
some.” 

" I do not think him handsome,” replied her 
daughter ; " but he is the most liberal of men.” 

^ "Munificently liberal. He must be very 
rich, too ; and I am sure he is very good. , Let 
me see, tlxere was a Forsyth, I thinlc, who mar- 


ried a daughter of Lord Ingleborough in the 
same year that Alethea became Lady Castle- 
towers. I should like to ask whether he belongs 
to that family.” 

"Nay, darling, why put the question ? Our 
Mr. Forsyth may come of some humbler stock, 
and then . . . 

" You arc right, Helen ; and he can afford to 
dispense with mere nobility. Do you laiow, my 
child, I have sometimes thought of late ” 

"What have you thought, my own dear 
mother ?” 

"That he — that Mr. Forsyth is inclined to 
admire my little Helen very much.” 

The young girl drew back suddenly, and the 
smile vanished from her lips. 

"Oh, mamma,” she said, "I hope not.” 

" Why so, my child ? Mr, Forsyth is rich, 
kind, good, and a gentleman, ilis wife w^ould 
be a very happy w^oman.” 

" But I do not love him.” 

"Of course you do not love him. Wc do 
not even know whether he loves you ; but the 
time may come . . . .” 

"IJeavcji forbid it !” said Miss Riviere, iu a 
low voice. 

"And I say, Heaven grant it,” rejoined her 
motlier, earnestly. "1 would die to-morrow, 
thankfully, if I but knew that my child would 
not be left alone in the wide world when I was 
gone.” 

The girl flung her arms passionately z’ound 
her mother’s neck, and burst into tears. 

"Hush, hush!” she cried, "not a word of 
death, my darling. You must live for mo.^ Oh, 
how glad—- how glad I am that you arc going to 
Madeira !” 

The invalid shook her head, and leaned back 
wearily. 

" All,” she sighed again, " I had rather have 
gone to Italy.” 

CHAPTEE LXIV. THE BAUEICADE IN THE 
VIA LOain AEBI. 

Disageeeably conscious of being roused, as 
it were, against his will from something heavier 
than sleep, of a painful struggle for breatlj, 
and of a sudden aeluge of cold water, Saxon 
opened his eyes, and found Lord Castlciowers 
leaning over him. 

" Where am I ?” he asked, staring round iu 
a bewildered way. " What is the matter with 
me ?” 

"Nothing, I liopc, niy dear fellow,” replied 
his friend, " Five minutes ago, I pulled you 
out from under a man and a horse, and made 
certain you were dead ; but since then, having 
fetched a little water and brought you round, 
and being, moreover, unable to find any holes 
in your armour, I am inclined to hope that no 
damage has been done. Do you think you can 
get up P” 

Saxon took the Earl’s hand, and rose without 
much difficulty. His head ached, and he felt 
dizzy ; but that was all. 

" I suppose I have been stunned,” he said, 
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looking round at the empty battery. ‘*l 8 the 
battle won and o^er 

The gum were gone, and the ground was 
ploughed with their heavy wheel-tracks. Dark 
])Ools of blood and heaps of slain showed where 
the struggle had been liercest ; and close against 
Saxon’s feet lay the bodies of a cuirassier and 
two Neapolitan gunners. At the sight of these 
last he shuddered and turned away, lor lie knew 
that they had all three been shot by his own 
hand. 

Why, no ; the battle is not over,” replied 
the Earl; “neither can I say that it is won; 
but it is more than half won; We have taken 
the guns, and the Neapolitans have retreated 
into tiie town ; and now a halt has been sounded, 
and the men are taking a couple of hours’ rest. 
The bridge over tln^ Nocilo, and all the opeui 
country up to the very gates of Melazzo, arc 


“There lias been sharp fighting here,” said 
Saxon. 

“The sharpest we have seen to-day,” replied 
the Earl. “ Their cavalry rc’-took the guns, and 
drove Dunn’s men out of tlie battery ; but our 
fellows divided on each side of tlu; road, re- 
ceived tliem between two fires, and when they 
tried to charge back again, barred the road ajul 
shot the leaders down. It was splendidly done ; 
but Garibaldi was iuimnunciit danger for a few 
moments, and, 1 believe, shot one trooi)er with 
his own hand. After that, the Neapolitans 
broke through and csca|ied, leaving the guns 
and battery in our hands.” ! 

“And you saw it all ?” 

“All. I was among those who barred the 
road, and was close behind Garibaldi the whole 
time. And now, as you seem to be tolerably 
steady on your h’gs again, I propose that wc go 
down to some more sheltered place, and get 
something to eat. This SicUiau noonday sun 
is fierce enough to melt tiic brains in one’s 
skull; and fighting makes men hungry.” 

Some large wood-sloros and barns had been 
broken open for the accommodation of the 
troops, and thither the friends repaired for rest 
and refreshment. Lying in the shelter of a 
shod beside the Nocito, they ate their luncheon 
of bread and fruit, smoked their cigarettes, and 
listened to the jileasanf sound of the torrent 
hurrying to tlie sea. All around and about, in 
the shade of eveiy bush, and the shelter of 
every shed, lay the tired soldiers — a motley, 
dusty, war-stained throng, some eating, some 
sleeping, some smoking, some bathing their hot 
feet in the running stream, some, with genuine 
Italian ihoughrlessness, playing at morra as 
they lay side by side on the mjcii swaid, ges- 


ticulating as eagerly, and laughing as gaily, as 
though tne reign of battle' ami bloodshed* had 
passed away from tiie earth. Now and then, a 
wounded man was carried past on a temporary 
litter; now and then, a Neapolitan prisoner 
was brought in ; now and then, a harmless gun 
w{!s fired from the fortress. Thus the hot noon 
went by, and for two brief hours peace pre- 
vailed. 


“Poor Vaughan!” said the Earl, now hear- 
ing of his death for the first time. “He had 
surely some presentiment upon liis mind this 
morning. What has become of the horse 

Saxon explained that he had sent it to the 
rear, with orders that it should be conveyed 
back to Meri, and carefully attend(‘d to. 

“I do not forget,” he added, “that we are 
the repositories of his will, and that Gulrmrc is 
no^ a legacy. I think it will be wise to send 
lier to Palermo for the present, to the care of 
Signor Colonna.” 

“Undoubtedly. Do you know, Trefalden, 
I have moi-e than suspected at times that'— that 
he loved Miss Colonna.” 

“I should not wonder if he did,” replied 
Saxon, gloomily. 

“Well, he died a soldier’s death, and to- 
morrow, if I live, I will sec that he has a 
soldier’s burial. A braver fellow never entered 
the service.” 

And now, the allotted time having expired, 
the troops were again assembled, ami the 
columns formed for action. Garibaldi went 011 
board the Tuckori, a Neapolitan steam-frigate 
that had gone over to liim with men, arms, and 
ammunition complete, at an early stage of the 
war, and was now lying off Melazzo in tlie bay 
to the west of the promontorv. Hence, with no 
other object than to divert tlie attention of the 
garrison, he directed a rapid fire on the fortress, 
while his army advanced in three divisions to 
the assault of the town. 

Medici took the westward beach ; Cosenz the 
road to the Messina gate ; and Malenchini the 
Porta di Palermo. This time, Saxon and Castle- 
lowcrs marched Aviih the Cacciatori under 
General Cosenz. 

By two o’clock, tliey found themselves under 
the walls of Melazzo. The garrison had by this 
time become aware of the advancing columns. 
First one shell, then another, then ludf a dozen 
together, came soaring like meteors over tlic 
heads of the besiegers, who only rushed un the 
more eagerly to the assault, and batterea the 
more desperately against the gate. A shot or 
two from an old twelve-pounder brought it down 
presently vvith n crash ; the Qaribaldians poured 
through ; and, in the course of a few seconds, 
almost witliout knowing how they came there, 
Saxon and Castletowcrs found tliemselvcs inside 
the walls, face to face with a battalion of Nea- 
politan infantry. 

Both bodies fired. The Neapolitans, having 
delivered their volley, retrcaicil up the str(?et. 
The Garibaldians followed. Presently the Nea- 
politans turned, fired again, and again retreated. 
They repeated this tnand)uvre several times, the 
Garibaldians always firiii" and following, till 
they came to the market-place, in the centre of 
the town. Here they found Colonel Dunn’s 
regiment in occupation of one side of the quad- 
rangle, and a considerable body of Neapolitan 
troops on the other. The air was full of smoke, 
and the ground scattered over with groups of 
killed and wounded. As the smoke cleared, 
they could see the Neapolitans on tiie one hand. 
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steadily loading and aiming — on the other, down by scores, they yet pressed on, ciamher- 
Duun’s men running tumultuously to and fro, ing oyer the bodies of their fallen comrades, 
keeping up a rapid but irregular fire. shouting Viva Garibaldi !” under the muzzles 

No sooner, however, had thet new comers of the Neapolitan rifles, and seizing the very 
emerged upon the scene, than a mounted officer basnets that were pointed against them, 
came galloping towards them through the thick The struggle was short and bloody. It had 
of the fire. lasted scarcely three minutes when the Paler- 

Send round a detachment to the Via Lorn- mitans poured over in one irresistible wave, 
bardi/* he said, hurriedly. They have tlirown and the Neapolitans fled precipitately into the 
up a barricade there, which be taken !” piazza beyond. 

The mention of a barricade was enough for The victors at once planted p tricolor on the 
Saxon and Castletowers. Leaving the com- summit of the barricade, manned it with some 
batants in the market-place to fight the figlit thirty of their own best riflemen, and proceeded 
out ibr themselves, I hey started wiili the detach- to dislodge such of the enemy as yet retained 
ment, and made their way round by a labyrinth possession of the houses on either side, 
of deserted by-streets at the back of tjie piazza. In the mean while, the Qaribaldian officer ran 
A shot was presently fired down upon them up to Saxon with open arms, and thanked him 
from a neiglibouring roof — they advanced at a enthusiastically. 

run — turned the angle of the next street — were ‘‘Gallant Inglese!"* he said, “but for you, 
greeted with three simultaneous volleys from our flag would not be flying hefe at this rno- 
right, left, and centre, and found themselves in ment.’* 

the teeth of the barricade. It was a mere pile To whom Spon, pale as death and pointing 
of carts, paving-stones, and miscellaneous* rub- down to the pile of fallen men at the foot of the 
bish, about eight feet in lieiglit ; but, being barricade, replied : 

manned with trained riflemen, and protedted by “Signor capitauo, I miss my friend, Poi* 
the houses on cacli side, every window of which God’s sake grant me the assistance of a couple 
bristled with gun-barrels, it proved more ibr- of your soldiers to search for his body!” 
midable than it looked. - It was a ghastly task. 

The detachment, whieli consisted mainly of The Nca|)olitaus had escaped as soon as they 
Palermitan recruits, fell back in disorder, re- found their position untenable ; but the loss of 
turning only a confused and feeble fire, and the attacking parly was very great. Most of 
leaving some four or five of their number on Jhe men immediately under the barricade had 
the ground. ^heen cruelly bayoneted. Tlio dead wore a tcr- 

“Avanti 1 ” cried the officer in command. rible expression of agony on their colourless 
But not a man stirred. ^ faces; but many yet breathed, and those wlio 

At that instant the Neapolitans poured in were conscious pleaded piteously to be put out 
another destructive volley, whereupon the front 
ranks fairly turned, and tried to escape to the 
rear. 

“Poltroni!” shouted their captain, striking 
right and left with the flat of his sword, and 
running along the lines like a madman. 

At the same moment Castletowx'rs knocked 
down one defaulter with the butt-end of his 
rifle, while Saxon seized another by the collar, 
dragged him back to the front, drew his revolver 
from his belt with one hand, and with tlie oilier 
carried the man bodily up against the barricade. 

It was a simple act of strength and daring, 
but it turned tlie tide as nothing else could 
have done. Impulsive as savages, and trans- 
ported in a moment from one extreme of feeling 
to another, the Sicilians burst into a storm of 
vivas, and flung themselves at the barricade like 
tigers. 

The Neapolitans might pour in their deadly 
fire now from house-top and window, might in- 
trench themselves behind a hedge of bayonets, 
might thrust the dead back upon the living, 
anS defend every inch of their position as des- 
perately as tliey pleased, but nothing could 
daunt the courage of their assailants. The oicn 
who were running away but a moment before, 
were now rushing recklessly upon death. Shot 
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01 ineir suiienngs. une oy one, the aeau w^ere 
flung aside, and the wounded carried down to 
the shade of the houses. One by one, Saxon 
Trefalden looked into each man’s face, helping 
tenderly to carry the wH)undcd, and reverently 
to dispose the limbs of the dead, and watching 
every moment for tlic finding of his friend. 

At length the last poor corpse was lifted — 
the search completed — the frightful bead-roll 
told over. Thirty-two were dead, five dying, 
eleven wounded; but amongst all these, the 
Earl of Castletowers liad no place. Saxon could 
scarcely believe it. Again and again he went 
the round of dead and dying ; and at last, with 
bloodstained hands and clothes, and anxious 
heart, sat down at the foo{. of the barricade, 
and asked himself what he should do next. 
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AT THE BAR. 
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4 

CirAPTEll XIV. KISCIIIEF BUEWING. 

Con GHAT ULATE me, Gilbert/^ said Mr. 
Lcihwaite, as lie sat himself down one eveniu" 
ill the room where our young friends the Pen- 
niorcs were at work, the husband turning out a 
copy of verses for a certain periodical, and tlie 
wife engaged in knitting the heel of a stocking, 
which is as critical a proceeding as any other 
that can be mentioned. She had intimated by 
a shake of the head to Mr. Lcthwaite when he 
came in that he must not speak to lier or ex- 
pect her to shake liancLs. Then she went on 
counting with all lier might, 

‘‘ Ah, I sec it’s as had as playing on the 
drums,” said Lcthwaite; and llie wife, being 
thus absorbed, he went and sat liiniself down by 
the husband, and began to talk to him, as we 
have seen. I^ut Gilbert lifted his hand in de- 
precation. His eye was in a line frenzy rolling ; 
^ lie was ill agonies over a difficult Hue. 

“Hang "it,” muttered Mr. Lcthwaite to 
himself, “1 have chosen the wrong moment.” 

Pciiinore entreated him ouce more by a ges- 
ture to forbear, and, presenlly fiuishiug the last 
lino ^Yith a flourish ol the peu, and then repeat- 
ing the words of his friend, which he had heard 
but vaguely, asked, 

“ ‘Congratulate you’ on whatP On having 
everything that this world can give ?” 

“On luiviugiiothing,” replied the other, quite 
imperturbably. 

Mrs. Peninore looked up from her work, con- 
cluded that he was joking, naturally enough, 
and went on knitting. 

“ Yes,” replied Gilbert ; “ we all know that 
that’s the case.” 

“I assure you that it is the case,” continued 
Lcthwaite in tlie same tone. “ My partner has 
bolted ydth everything lie could lay his hands 
on, leaving us nothing but our embarrassments.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Penmore. 

The astonishment of the liusbaud and wife, as 
Lcthwaite unfolded his talc, was altogether un- 
bounded, as indeed was their sympathy. People 
must have seen something of poverty themselves 
to be able to feel for the pecuniary troubles of 
others. Lcthwaite himself seemed to be the 
least moved of the party. 

“ One of the advantages of having no feel- 


ing,’^ he said, “ is, that I really don^t seem to 
care about this business.” 

‘^Not care about it?” repeated husband and 
wife in a breath. 

“ Upon my honour I don’t at present,” re- 
plied this remarkable personage. “ I don’t know 
what I may do hereafter.” 

“ JV'^ell, but what do you mean to do?” asked 
Penmore. 

Do? Oil, I shall drum.” 

“ Drum !” 

“ Yes ; my musical friends tell me that there’s 
a very respectable income to be made out of 
dexterous drumming.” 

“ Dear me !” ejaculated Gilbert, somewhat 
bewildered. 

“Oh yes,” continued Lcihwaite, “consider 
what a power of destruct ion lies in the hands of 
the drummer ; how easily he may destroy every- 
thing. It is worth any money to secure a man 
who, with tight parchment before him, and drum- 
sticks in liis hands, is capable of self-control, 
and can keep himself williiii bounds.” 

“I can conceive that,” said Utile Mrs. Peu- 
morc. 

“But do you mean to say,” asked her hus- 
band, “ that you actually contemplate tuniing 
your drumming powers to account ?” 

“ I do most distinctly. Oh, I assure you I’m 
under no uneasiness whatever. Then there’s 
the watch-making,” 

“You’re rather slow at that, arn’t you ?” said 
Gilbert. 

“Well, I am a little. Then there are one’s 
relations. Mine are an infernal set; but then 
they’re proud.” 

“Is that a qualiiy which is likely to help you 
just now P” asked Penmore. 

“ Most undoubtedly. They’ll hear of my 
losses; then thc}'’ll say, ‘Suppose lie should 
destroy himself, what a "disgrace to the family 
and then they’ll come down. Here’s one of the 
advantrages, you sec, of an insight into motive ; 
I can tell at ouce what thej’il say and what 
they’ll do. But I’d rather do without them.” 

You take a cheerful view of things, I must 
say, Lelhwaitc.” 

“ One of the advantages of having no feeling. 
By-the-by, there’s one thing I don’t take a very 
cheerful view of. Pm very unew about the 
look-out of my poor old clerk ; i can’t tliiuk 
what will become of him.” 

“ Wliat, old Goodrich P” said Penmore. I 
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don^t think you need trouble yoursfelf about him. 
r?e heard some mercantile friends of mine speak 
of him as quite a weli-known character in the 
City, and one who might Imve bettered himself 
years ago, if he had chosen.®'^ 

*‘You don’t mean to say that?” asked the 
cynical man, brightening up considerably. “He 
never even hinted that to me. Why, he must 
have been staying on against his own interest, 
ill order to look after my affairs. But no, that’s 
impossible ” 

“The dear, good old man,” said GabrioUe. 

“Ko, no; it’s impossible, 1 tell you,” cried 
the sceptic. “ What can his motive have been?” 

“ Why, attachment to your service, of 
course,” answered Mrs. 3?enmore. 

“ Impossible,” replied the otlier. “ The 
world is not constituted like that.” 

“ Some part of the world is not, I dare say,” 
replied the lady, “but I am quite sure that 
good old mau is.” 

“ I wish to Heaven I could think so,’i said 
Lethwaitc; “but I daren’t. The finding out 
that one has been duped, after giving any one 
credit for a long course of disinterested conduct, 
is so very dreadful.” 

“I bad rather be duped over and over again,” 
said Gilbert, “than never be able to allow my- 
self the luxury of belief.” 

“Gilbert,” said liis wife, reproachfully, “1 
thought you had given him up. You know that 
he hates us and all his fellow-creatures, and 
himself too, and glories in it.” 

Lethwaite laughed. “Kot so bad as that,” 
he said, “ and it’s no new doctrine. Some an- 
cient writer has said that he challenges the 
w^orld to produce, from the time of the creation 
down to that moment w^hen he spoke, one single 
action the cxciiing cause of which should be 
altogeth^ pure. Now, udiat do you think of 
that statement? I think it is one of tiie 
Fathers who says it.” 

“ The Fathers may say what they like,” said 
Gilbert. “JVIy firm conviction is, that it won’t 
do to pry into motives and exciting causes. To 
peer into the defects of what is, on the whole, a 
fine character, is much such an act of madness 
as if 1 should take you and clap you in the sun- 
light, and then examine your countenance with 
a microscope. l\'liat specks and bloiclies and 
defects of every sort and kind I should dis- 
cover 

“Come, I say,” interposed the subject of this 
imaginary examination. 

“ Oh yes, but I should find such flaws,” con- 
tinued Fenmore, “in the finest skin that ever 
covered a human anatomy ; while as to going 
below , the skin, do consider what ugly things 
we should come to then ; yet this is what you 
w^t to do. You want to take tlie skin off one’s 
mind and dissect that ; and I tell you, again 
and again, that it won’t do.” 

There is no telling bow much longer Gilbert 
pdiglifc have gone on trying to drive his friend 
'1^ j(rf }^k iutrenchments, had not the domestic 
attacihed to tlm service of Miss Carrington — 
JaJie Gantauker by name — ^made known her 


presence in the room by a protesting and in- 
jured cough. She had * knocked, and entered 
unobserved. 

“ If you please, Mrs. Pingmore,” she snid, 
taking advantage of a pause in Gilbert’s flowing 
eloquence, “i:ny mist ress would be glad if you 
would take the trouble to step up-stairs for naif 
a moment, as she have something which she 
wishes to say very particular.” 

And witli that, and a prolonged stare at i^Ir. 
Lethwaite, whdm she looked upon as a wortiilcss 
and dissolute character, and hated accorduigly, 
the beautiful maiden left the apartment. 

It is impossible to describe the cliilling effect 
of this interruption upon our little party. They 
were under a cloud directly, and silence de- 
scended upon them from tliat moment. To liave 
continued their discussion \v6iild have been im- 
possible. 

“ 1 suppose 1 must go,” said the devoted irrs. 
Penmore at last, and speaking iu a whisper. 

! “Poor thing,” said iier husband, “it all falls 
I upon you.” 

“Shall I go?” asked Lethwaite, langlilug. 
“Look here, Mrs. Penmore ; give it to her.” 

Gabrifdle smiled. “It’s she who gives it to 
me,” she said. All this time, she was lingering 
near the door, putting off the mauvais quart 
(I’hcurc. Suddenly, there came a sliarp ring at 
the bell up-stairs. Mrs. Penmore heard it, and 
vanished. 

The two men sat there together and wailed. 

“You talk about my affairs and my dtfticul- 
ties,” said Lethwaite, after a while, “but wdiat 
are tliey to yours ? I have only myself to think 
of. You are diflercntly situated.” 

“The two ends are alarmingly far apart,” 
answered Penmore, trying to make a joke of it, 
“and the bringing them together is a gymnasl.ic 
I exercise requiring considerable strength and 
activity. By-the-uy, 1 liave not tljankcd you 
for giving me that chance with the attorneys. 
Wliat a failure it was.” 

“The vulgar brutes,” replied our parli-rm. 
“Howllnated them. I sliould iiavc liked to 
kick them down stairs.” 

“'Assaults arc expensive luxuries, and y.on 
can’t fifford them now.” 

“But tell me, Penmore,” said our cyuic, 
“you are not discouraged?” 

“No, not yet,” replied the other. “But why 
dion^t^ou go in for it, old man, now you have your 
way to make ? You have no foreign accent ?” 

“Oh, out of my way altogether. The drum’s 
the thing for my intellectual calibre, and that 
taxes it to the uttermost, 1 can tell you.’’ 

Then these two lapsed once more into silence. 
They had been talking in a light tone, and treat- 
ing things, that were serious enough, as jokes ; 
and yet, if their inmost feelings at that mommjt 
could have been subjected to inspection, it is 
much to be questioned wliether any great amount 
of light-heartedness would have been discover- 
able. They had each been making an effort., and 
now for a little while each gave it up, and gave 
way to a curious sad feeling — a sort of blight, 
which seemed to have entered the room with 
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Miss Cttutauker, and to have remained behind 
when that lady took her departure’. Such in* 
flueuces do descend upon us at times, and it is 
to little purpose that we fight against their 
force. Sometimes they mean something, some- 
times they mean nothing; but they are suili- 
ciently distressing while they last. When that 
interruption came which has been already men- 
tioned, our little party of three were enjoying 
themselves quietly enough. Tli^ had partaken 
together of that meal whose praises have been 
sung already in more eloquent terms tlian any to 
which I can give utterance, and as they sat round 
the tea-table, it seemed as if they had respectively 
readied one of those periods iu life’s journey 
when there is a pause, when we draw the boat out 
of the current and moor it to the bank, and get 
out and rest ; then the messenger came, and they 
must begin living again ; they must get back to 
i their places on the thwarts, and row for dear life, 
j I have dwdi a little on the quietness of that 
! evening, and have, if I may venture to say so, 

I almost enjoyed it myself, partly, perhaps, be- 
I cause I know that for many a day to come my 
I characters would enjoy no more such calm mo- 
ments, or such peaceful, friendly intercourse. 

1 i There is trouble at hand, and 1 have sad and 
; I harrowdng things to tell of, and from the narra- 
i lion of wiiich I feel inclined to shrink. So I linger 
over the memory of that [ilcasant evening, and 
hesitate to go on to other and more painful scenes. 

But men, and women too, require other than 
j pleasant scenes and happy experiences if they 
. are to attain to the glories of heroism. The 
I noblest steel has no easy time of it as it jiro- 

f resses towards perfection. 1 1 is beaten with 
itier blows. It is thrust into the furnace to be 
heated, and then into the ice-brook to be chilled ; 
and some rnetal there is that cannot bear the test, 
and some that comes out of it — impregnable. 

There are different grades in Lite, and each 
involves a different preparation for its right de- 
velopment. There is the common iron with which 
I , we scrape the mud from off our feet, and tlicre is 
•: i the quivering steel wluch makes a Toledo blade ; 

I so there is the higli-brcd race-horse, and tlie nag 
I : on which the farmer’s wile can jog to market ; 
j ' and iu all these cases, and many more that might 
j I be cited, it will still be found that, iu proportion 
ji to the magnificence of the result, will be the 
1 1 fierce severity of the preparation. 

I ! “ She has been more cruel, and more strjtngc 

\ than ever,” said poor Gabrielle, coming back 
I: after an interval into the room where she had 
j ; left Iier husband and his friend. 
y ‘‘Why, you have been crying, Gabrielle?” 
j I said Fenmore. 

j Yes ; I could not help it. I liave been so 
! angry with rnvsclf, for 1 quite lost my temper 
! for a time, and that horrid woman, the servant, 

was there and seemed so pleased ^^Vhat do 

you think she sent for me about F” asked Gabri- 
clle, interrupting herself. 

*She paus^ for an answer, but neither Gilbert 
nor Lethwaite seemed disposed to hazard a 
guess, so she went on : 


“ She sent for me because she felt very poorly; 
she said, and very sleepy, and I must site 
looked both. But there was no ciiauce of her 
going to sleep, she added, while we made so 
much noise down stairs in the room underneath.*' 

“ Well,” exclaimed Penmore aud his friend, 
simultaneously. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Penmore went on. “ She said 
that she had never heard such a noise in her life. 
And then she asked who we had got here, and 
w^as it not that ‘ horrid’ Mr. Lethwaite.” 

“ She’s sincere, at any rate,” remarked the 
gentleman thus flatteringly alluded to. 

And tlien,” continued Gabrielle, ** she 
wanted to know if you were going, or whether 
you meant to stop here all night ?” 

Lethwaite got up immediately and made for 
his hat. 

“ No, no, no,” cried Gilbert, forcing him 
back into his chair. “ Nothing of the sort.” 

“ Well, it was when she said that,” Gabrielle 
w^ent on, “ that I lost my temper a little. 1 told ; 
her that it was bad taste and wrong to talk like i 
t.hat ; that people were more sensitive about their | ; 
friends than about themselves, and a great deal !| 
more, and I went out of the room, still quite 1 j 
angry ; and that horrid Cantanker said, ‘ Upon | > 
my word !’ as 1 went away, aud then J could not | • 
help crying, because I was so vexed with myself.” j j 

“I think you were perfectly right to be a 
little indignant,” said Lethwaite, “ aud 1 should i 
have thought less highly of you if you had not ! 
fired u]) a little in defence of a friend.” ! 

“And she said worse than all that,” said i 
Gabrielle to her husband wlicn their friend was j 
gone. She actually said that she believed I i 
was iu love with Mr. Lethwaite, and that that | 
was wiiy I defended him. Gilbert, my darling, I ; 
do you wonder that I was angry ?” ! 

“ This cannot go on,” replied her hlisbaud, as , ; 
if talking to himself, | 

! 

cuAPim XV. A exasis. \ ! 

Penmoiie was right. It was not possible that i j 
such a state of things should go on. But how j j 
was it to be put a stop to ? that was the difii- : : 
culty. Were they to intimate to his cousin, ' j 
without beating about the bush, that the pre- i 
sent state of things was unsatisfactory, and tliat | 
it would be better tluit it should come to an | 
end ? They could hardly do that. What were 
to do ? " I 

Gilbert perplexed himself with such questions { 
all through the night. Questions to which no ! 
answer came kept him awake and troubled him. | 
Alas, be little knew what an answer to them all j 
might have been given if he could but have j 
read the short future contained in the next i 
twenty-four hours. What we call Pate moves | 
at such an unequal pace. For weeks and 
months and years things go on with a wonderful 
monotony, and the condition of our affairs un- 
dergoes no change whatever. And then a day 
I comes, and in the space of a few hours all & 
altered. Some one event takes place which in- 
volves change in all the rest. One atone 
I in the fabric that has stood so long, and lo ! m 
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an instant the whole building tumbles to pieces. 
The change takes place so suddenly, too. The 
Gordian knot is cut, not untied, and the whole 
condition of our affairs is so utterly different in 
the evening to wlmt it was in the morning, that 
we can hardly, as we lie down at night, recog- 
nise ourselves as the same beings who got up 
in the morning with such widely different pros- 
pects. At last Gilbert fell asleep towards morn- 
ing, and dreamed that he had to make a speech 
in court ; that he did not know one single point 
of the case; that he could not get his gown on; 
and that his wig had turned into a coal-scuttle, j 
for it is with refreshing imaginings of this j 
sort that we are sometimes reinvigorated after 
passing a bad night. 

Then when he went to sleep his wdfe awoke 
and lay tl\ere a prey to dismal thoughts and 
grim forebodings, such as most of us have at 
times been acquainted with in the early morning 
hours ; and she thought of their prospects and 
quailed. A day pregnant with fate had begun 
when that morning dawned, though she knew it 
not. There was no sign of a day in w’hich more 
than usual might be expected to happen. 

It was n dull morning when Gilbert got up to 
his day’s labour, and he felt jaded and unfit for 
anything in consequence of his bad night. Still, 
what he had to do must be done, and the day’s 
labours, profitable or unprofitable, must be gone 
through. And so he went away without having 
come to any conclusion as to the course of con- 
duct to be pursued with regard to liis cousin, 
but only resolved that something must bo done. 

We will talk about it tliis evening, Gabri- 
elle,” be said, as he left the house, lie went 
and sat in court, briefless, and, for a time, well- 
nigh hopeless. How he envied those judges on 
the bench, so calm and so prosperous. How 
simple their lives seemed, liow assured were 
their prospects. There were no signs of care, 
or anxiety upon their faces. Tliey were there 
to do their duty, and they did it scrupulously, 
but their responsibility seemed to sit more 
lightly upon them than might be expected. 
Public cares, however pressing, do not eat a 
man’s heart away as personal anxieties do. 

Our friend Mr. Craft had a case that came on 
in court that day, aud Gilbert could not help 
watching it with curiosity, and thinking how 
much he wished that it had been entrusted to 
him. He saw his way to such a distinct view 
of it, too, it was quite tantalising. In the 
course of the defence an opportunity occurred 
of making a very important point, but the 
counsel engaged by Mr. Craft failed altogether 
to take advantage of it, ilor did the attorney 
himself seem to be struck by it. Our briefless 
friend could not resist. He wrote down his 
thouglvt hastily on a slip of paper, which be 
conveyed secretly into Mr. Craft’s hand, and 
presently he saw that gentleman get up and 
whisper eagerly in his advocate’s ear. There 
was a brief whispered conference between these 
two, and then the barrister, seeing at once the 
importance of the suggestiou, wliich came, as 
he supposed, from the attorney, seized hold of 


it, and indeed used it to such purpose, that from ! 
that moment he had it all his own w^ay, and ul- ; 
timately got his verdict with ease. Mr. Craft j 
made his way to where Gilbert was standing | 
when the court was breaking up. 1 

“ Very good ’int that, Mr. Penrnore, very good | 
indeed, and much obliged, I’m sure. Showed a • 
good knowledge of law, and what’s almost 
more, a good knowledge of whai’d do. Ah, sir ! 
if you was to tjke to chamber practice, depend ! 
upon it you’d make a ’it yet. You’ve got the 
head for a lavrycr, though you haven’t got the 
tongue.” And the attorney laughed at his own i 
conceit, and bustled back to talk over the case ' 
with his recent client. 

It was not much this, but it gave a sort of 
encouragement to our friend — a little encou- 
ragement goes a great way with those who ar(3 ' 
not used to it. Gilbert thought that he had 
caught a glimpse of something liopeful in the 
future, for he was of a sanguine nature, and as 
he w^alked home he went over the case which 
had just been tried once more, and lliouglit if 
he had had the chance of defending, how he 
would have done it. The issue of the case so 
evidently turned on that suggest ion of his, tljo 
prospects of the defence were so instantly 
affected by it, that he even allowed himself to 
hope that the judge on the bench might liave 
observed what had occurred, and might make 
such inquiries as would lead to the discovery of 
who it was Unit had given Mr. Craft what that 
gentleman called “ a ’int.” Poor Gilbert ! The 
judge had noted the point at the time, and seeing 
how it was pressed, liad given Mr. Craft’s well- 
known acuteness the credit of the suggestion, 
as had everybody else in tlic court. “Sharp 
fellow that Craft,” the gentlemen of the robe 
had whispered to each other. “ I’d rather have 
him for me than against me, any day.” 

So Gilbert Pcinnore went home to dinner in 
a hopeful mood, and wiili a good appetite. 

He went up the steps quite gaily, and put 
his key into the door, aud opened and shut it 
with such unaccustomed briskness, that his 
litlle wife, who was always on the look-out 
about this time, noticed instinctively to what a 
gallant measure licr husband wasnuircliing, and 
went out into the passage to meet liim. 

“Has anything particular happened?” she 
asked. I believe they wxre both always expect- ; 
ing that something particular would happen. 

“No, dear ; nothing very particular,” replied 
j her husband, carelessly, but with the i>ardon- I 
able vanity of an ill-understood man. “I had | 
the luck to make rather a good suggestion to- | 
day, that was all.” And he tqld her how it had | 
all happened. And Gabricllc thought she saw ! 
him Lord Chancellor, and that the berth was 
inadequate to his deserts. | 

And so they infected each other with their | 
ood spirits, and were ready to sit down io 
inner m a sanguine mood. Some will have it 
that these — rather than the seasons of glooipy 
foreboding— -are the moments in our lives which 
are to be looked upon with apprehension and 
alarm. Undoubtedly, it does happen not un- 
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frcquentlj[ that our misfortunes are heralded in 
by sensations of unaccustomed happiness. If 
the reverse of tliis liolds true, we may venture 
to be the less disturbed by sad presentiments. 

When Miss Carrington made her appearance 
at the dinncr-i-ablc that day she seemed to come 
provided with the means of casting a shadow 
over everything. The very tablecloth seemed 
to take a lower tone, and there was not a bit of 
sparkle left in the electro-plate. She had a 
dreadful way of establishing herself at table as 
if for some serious business, and was always 
at this time fostered with especial care by her 
attendant, who had an aggravating way of 
ducking under the table with a footstool, and 
coming to the surface again with a determina- 
tion of blood to the head and an expression of 
martyrdom very trying to witness. Tliis done, 
Miss Canianker would place by her mistress a 
decanter of a peculiarly hideous character, con- 
taining some wine which had been specially 
ordered for her by Captain Scraper, and in 
which she had the most implicit confidence. 

‘‘ I don’t tJiiiik 1 shall want any to-day, Jane,” 
said Miss Carrington, rather faintly. 

“ Begging your pardon, miss, you do want it, 
and tliis day most jiarticular. Bor you are low% 
and must be kep’ up.’’ 

It certainly did seem to be the case that Miss 
I Carrington was in want of some assistance from 

I without in the way of a stimulant. She looked 

; both depressed and ill, and appeared to be not 

j in the sweetest of tempers. As the meal aJ- 

j vanced, and under the influence of certain doses 

' of Captain Scraper’s cordial, she seemed to 

! rally, however, a little, and was able to make 

! hersoll' generally agreeable by kee})ing up a 

I running conversation with her domestic. 

You heard from my former servant, your 
married uiecc, to-day, Jane, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, miss,” replied M.issCiiiitauker. "Tdid.” 

“ Good news, Jane, I hope ?” 

No, miss. The news was not good ; and 
coming from that quarter it very seldom is. 
The baby is taken bad with croup, and the 
I youngest but one have got the measles at the 
: same time. Her husband, miss, is out of w^ork,, 

1 and has taken to drinking, because he says his 
I home’s so miserable.” 

I “ Ob, that is bad,” said Gabricllc, ever ready 
; to conciliate. SIjo was not to be allow^cd, how- 
I ^ ever, to sympathise in this case, as Miss Caii- 
i tanker took care to insinuate, by continuing to 

I talk to luir mistress, and taking no notice of 

I Mrs. I’enmorc’s remark, 
j “ The rent is all behind, miss,” continued tlie 
i fair creature ; ‘‘ and the bailiils is to be put in 
; possession immediate.” 

I “ Well, Jane,” remarked lier mistress, wdtha 
j sou])(;oii of annoyance in her tone, “when 1 
I asked for news of your married niece, I ex- 
I peered something very diflereut from this.” 
j “ Ah, and so did 1, miss, and many’s the 
j bitter tear I’ve shed over that very letter, as 

I .. goodness knows.” 

j There could bo no doubt that this was an 
exhilarating kind of thing. It was an exhila- 


rating thing for Miss Carrington, who had lier 
domestic witli her all day long, to take this 
opportunity of discoursing with her, and, in 
addition to this, the subject of conversation 
which had been chanced upon was one eminently 
qualified to raise the spirits of persons not over- 
burdened with ]:)ecuniary resources. 

Penmore tried hard to turn the conversation 
into some more satisfactory channel ; but not to 
much purpose. We all know what turning a 
conversation is. Stemming a mountain torrent 
is child’s play to it. 

The conversation turned itself presently, but 
the new channel was rather a muddy one, it 
must be owned. 

There came up a dish tliat was not so fortu- 
nate as to find favour in the eyes of Miss Car- 
rington. This is a faithful history — an attempt 
to present things as iliey really are — and it must 
be frankly acknowledged that the dish was a 
failure. It was of the nature of a hash, or I 
vamn-up, and he who should have said that it ! 
was Dotli watery and tasteless, would only have ■ 
spoken ilie words of truth, bitter though such j 
words might have been. ! 

Jane,” said Miss Carrington, laying down 
her knife and fork, ‘‘what did my last medical 
attendant say was the kind of nourishment best 
suited to my constitution?” 

Miss Cantankcr’s answer was oracular. 

“ ‘ Y'our mistress,’ he said, taking me aside as 
he left, the house, ‘is of a delicate constitution, 
and requires nootriment — nootriment, Mrs. 
Cantankor,’ he says, ‘in everything, if you 
please. The best of roust and tlie best of biled ; 
but always fresh incut, and never nnythink in 
the wav of ’ashes or kickshaws of any sort or 
kind.’ Those, miss, was his very w’ords.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” put in poor Gabriellc. 
“But the fact is, there was so mucli of the leg { 
of mutton left yesterday, that I didn’t know ; 
what was to be done with it. I gave the | 
servant the most })arlicular directions, and it j 
ought to have been quite strong and nice.” i 

“ Don’t attempt to cat it, miss. I can do i 
you something \vith nootriment in it for sup- I 
per,” whispered Miss Canianker. ! 

“ Oh, this is not all,” said Gabrielle, quickly, | 
She had heard the Cant anker utterance, as had ; 
indeed been intended, “ There is a fowl coming,” 1 
she added. ■ 

There a fowl coming — something like a j 
fowl — with bones that would have been big 
enough for the substructure of an eagle, with j 
legs that no mortal hand could dissever, with | 
muscles and tendons that must have made the | 
animal the terror of tlie dunghill, and a mature ; 
fowl, too; none of your paltry little unfledged 
cliicks with nothing on them. After wrestling 
with this veteran for some time, and till his 
arms actually ached, Gilbert at last laid down ! 
the knife and fork one on each side of tlie 
animal, and fairly burst iiilo a roar of laughter, 
lie had been annoyed inexpressibly by wliat had 
been going on during the meal, Imd had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping his tempeiv and 
now the pent-up feeling had found a vent— it 
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didn’t matter what--a vent. The worst of it 
was, too, that Gabrielle caught the infection, 
and, after resisting as long as she could, went 
into fits also. Miss Carrington became on tl)e 
instant a perfect monument'of gravity, and this 
made the other two so much worse, that it 
seemed as if they would never recover them- 
selves. It soon became painful to both of them, 
but still there was no stopping it. They left 
off, and began again. Tliey tried to talk, but 
to no purpose. They even, as each confessed 
to the other afterwards, thought over till their 
troubles and sources of anxiety — of which, 
H^.aven knows, they had enough — but, strange 
to Stay, even that was of no use, but seemed, if 
anything, to make them laugh more than ever. 

Now such laughter as this generally, if not 
always, occurs at the wrong moment, and the 
very feeling that it is so makes it the more un- 
controllable. This was certainly not the right 
season for such mirth. Miss Carrington was 
sitting by, as has been said, a monument of 
gravity, and her colleague was standing behind 
her chair erect and solemn. Each fresh burst 
of laughter was evidently regarded by both as a 
fresh insult, while, so far from being infected by 
it, iheir gravity increased every moment. 

At length Miss Carrington condescended to 
ask her attendant wliat Mr. and Mrs. Penmore 
were laughing at. 

“ It is sucli a preposterous piece of ill luck,” 
stammered Gilbert as well as he could, for the 
lit was not over. He was now engaged in saw- 
ing off a sort of flake of what is called white 
meat from each side of the breast-bone. One 
of these, when t hey were at last amputated, he 
sent to his cousin, and the other to his wife. 
Then he went to work heroically at a leg on his 
own account — a great, stringy, scaly, black leg. 

“ 1 cannot possibly cut this,” said Miss Car- 
rington, abandoning her flake after a single in- 
effectual attempt to cut a piece off it. 

Don’t attempt it, miss,” urged the lovely 
Cant anker; ‘‘you was to ymriake of nothing, 
you know, but what was easy of digestion.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” begun Gabrielle, 
still twitching a little with suppressed laughter. 

“It is, indeed,” replied Miss Carrington; 
“one gets nothing to eat. Tliere must be sonic 
means of knowing whether a fowl is lit to cat 
or not before it comes to talilo.” 

“li is very dillicult to I thought this 
looked quite a fine one ; but I don’t think 1 
shall be taken in again.” 

There was a pause here broken by nothing 
but the sound ol Penmorc’s knife coining into 
violent collision with his plate, as the weapon 
glanced off from impregnable positions in tlic 
neighbourhood of tiio drumstick. 

“ Don’t you think that it would be possible for 
you to get a better cook ?” suggested Miss Car- 
rington, after a time. 

“ I am afraid we could hardly afford it,” said 
Gabrielle, and tiien she added, “just yet,” with 
an eye to futurity. 

There was another pause after this, disturlicd 
by the same music as before. ‘Wlicu it had 


lasted some time, it was once more broken by 
Miss Carrington. 

“I really— had--«no— idea,” she said, as if it 
had just occurred to her for the first time, 

“ how poor you were.” 

“We don’t complain,” said Gilbert, trying 
to speak cheerfully, though he felt rather indig- 
nant. “We don’t expect first-rate cookery or 
first-rate attendance. We intend to attain to 
both in due time, don’t we, Gabrielle ? and in 
tne mean while we wait with such patience as wt 
have at command.” Penmore looked across at 
his wife, and saw that she was fuming under 
his cousin’s allusion to their poverty. 

“But it really was such a very courageous 
thing — in both of you, I mean, of course — to 
go and set up a household vv’il jiout the means, 
and against everybody’s consent. 1 really quite 
admire it. It was romantic, and there is so 
little romance now-a-days.” 

“ It was courageous on somebody s pari , though 
noton mine, that I can see,” said Gilbert; and 
he looked encouragingly across at his wife, who 
was keeping down her indignation at the turn 
which the conversation had taken, with diffi- ; 
culty. 8hc smiled at him, but it was through [ 
her tears. I 

This determination on the part of Penmore i 
to stick to his colours, and his entire indiffer- 1 
ence to her suggestions, enraged Miss^Carring- j 
Ion to fury pitcli. j 

“Oh, but 1 hold that it iras courageous and j 
romantic too,” she said, si ill with the same 
sneer, “ because might have had all sorts of 1 
opportunities, you know ” | 

She got no further. Gabrielle had couirollcd i 
herself, and fought against herself thus far with ^ 
all her might.. But this last w'as too miieh. ! 
Tliis iiisiiiual ion, before licr too, was more tlian 
she could bear. have said that tlu're was 
West Indian blood in lier veins, and that, al- ; 
though she was so gentle and afl’actionale, that 
blood could at last be roused. It tingled now i 
in every vein : 

“Eor slianie — for shame!” she cried, hastily 
rising, and flying to licr husband’s side. “ You 
must be wickiul, \vors(3 than wicked, to say such 
words. Such hints eorne ill from any woman’s 
lips, and worst of all from yours — yours, that 
would have given such a glad assent, if Gilbert 
— mf/ Gilbert, had but spoken to you the words 
which he s])okc to me.” 

“Hush, Gabrielle — hush, my pfjt. It is not 
worth wlnle ” 

“ No, Gilbert, my darling, let me speak. You 
don’t know ht‘r, and how she’s always tiying to 
hint at what Pve said, it was for you she 
came here. J see it all now. You cannot ask 
me lo bear such infamy, or even to check any 
longer tiie angcu" which 1 feel. Oh, she is too 
wicked — too wicked to live.” 

And the girl sank down on her knees beside 
her husband, bursling into an agony of tears. 

Gilbert drew her towards him, and tried to 
quiet her; but the tempest was wild and sudden 
as the storms which rage in the seas where the 
girl was born, and the calm was still far off. 
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As for Miss Carrinp^ton, she had at first abso- 
lutely quailed before that most righteous iudig- 
jiatiou, Slie turned from white to red, and from 
rod to white again ; nor did she trust herself to 
speak till she could regain that sarcastic tone in 
which she had spoken at first. 

After such a display of emotion, to call it 
by a mild term, as this, I think it will be better 
for mo to retire. If I am unworthy to live at 
all, I am certainly especially unworthy to live 
in the presence of suen injured purity. Mean* 
while. I must frankly own that I am sorry for 
you, Mr. Penrnore.” 

‘‘Oh, let her go — let her go,” murmured 
Gabrielle, still sobbing convulsively on her hus- 
band’s breast. 

“After what luis liappcned ” Gilbert 

began addressing his cousin. ^ 

“Oh, you need not be afraid,” slic answered. 
“After what has happened, it is, as you were 
going to say no doubt, better that aU in- 
tercourse sliould cease between us. The in- 
tentions with which .1 originally came here have 
been misinterprcled, and the foulest aspersions 
have been cast upon my characler. Tlicre is 
an end of everything between us.” 

.It is not to be supposed that a scene of such 
a pvainful nature as this which I have attempted 
to describe could reach its iennination without 
the introduction into it of some clenicnt of the 
more grotesque sort. Miss Cautanker, who 
liad remained silent all tliis tiine, and who Jiad 
indeed worn ilic appcanuiec of one so utterly 
])aralyscd and overwliclmed with asiouishmeut 
as to have lost all power of speech, now when 
she saw her mistress about to leave the room, 
burst out into a tirade of frenzied eloquence, 
such as is not often heard. 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed, looking around her 
wilh flashing eyes, “and if my mistress had 
listened to me, it’s long enough ago that all this 
would have been brought to au end. To come 
to a ’onse like this, where the very beds is of 
iron like a workus or a prison in place of her 
nice four-])oster with liangings like a Christian’s 
shoLiki be, and valance round the bottom — to 
gel uoUiing to eat but what’s unfit to set before 
a d(»g, and she ordered in a h})eeial way to have 
her liuotri incut of the chiiutiest and the best — 
to have all this to undergo, and her own devoted 
servant also annoyed and put upon at every 
turn with a dog-hole ofiered her to slc(‘p in and 
required to take licr meals with au ignorant 
scrvant-of-all-work that couldn’t s})ell lier own 
name — and besides all this to bo insulted and 
told she wasn’t fit to live — wliv, ’iis ciuntj^h to 
make one’s very spirit bust wdth rage and leave 
tli(' ’ousc at wanst without so much as waiting 
for a cab.” 

At tliis point, Miss Cantankcr’s address was 
cut short by her mistress, who, telling her to be 
silent, and to follow h(?r immediately, made at 
onco for the door. Before, she passed througli 
it, she turned round, and addressing Gilbert 
again, said : 

It will be necessary that I should see you 
once more, in order to make a final sctllcnicut 


of a business nature. If you please, we will say j 
at nine o’clock to-morrow.” i 

And with that she left the room. 

To-Moiutow ! 1 

; I 

EXETER SIXTY YEARS AGO. jj 

" ■ ! j 

MxOTVACTURTNGr was, ill former times, a term i i 
far more appropriately applied to t he great la- j ; 
bours of our country than it can be now— fur these i 
immense productions were once almost wholly the ! 

result of liand labour. Machinafactures would 
be a more becoming name for the out])ourhigs of ' > 
our immense establishments, now that engines ; 
have to such au extent superseded manual toil. ^ 
Jn the auciciit staple trade of England, from the ; 
shearing of tlie wool to the packing up of the !; 
finished cloth, the very simplest appliances were j | 
employed, and almost every stage was confided to j j 
the personal charge of individual and isolated j 
man. The shearer clipped the sheep’s wool, wliich ! 
was delivered over to the washer to be cleaned i 
and dried ; the solitary comber sat by liis oven ! 
and pulled it into smootbnesH ; the spinner in ij 
her cottage twisted her distaff, and turned and jj 
reeled the tli roads, of which th() weaver took ' | 
charge to feed Inks lonely loom. In early dap ” 
the fulling "was merely the treading uncItT feet — 1 1 
the Norman word fouler still botra3's its origin — | 
the dyer dipped the fabric into the vat, the ca- 
lenderer gave it a gloss from heavy pressure, j| 
the tucker folded it up, and the packer corded j 
the finished article. Little by little, invention | 
facilitated, simplified, and improved, the various ! 
processes ; combined iiiiclligciicc superseded j | 
separate laliour. Machinery, directed by a few, i j 
did the work of many; and all the engineering *1 
arts were brought l/O economise the cost and ! i 
to perfect the production. | 

ISixty years ago, tiic woollen manufacture || 
was ill a transition state; tlicre existed a eon- j: 
s( ant rivalry between the north and the west of i; 
England; but the uorih liail many advantages il 
in the competition. Engirn'cring g'cniiis exerts | ! 
ilscK most suceessfuliy where it finds au abun- j! 
dance of the r:iw maierials with which ii works, jj 
Devon was, and is, i icli in water power, Imt it has I * 
ueitlior coals nor iron; and the cheapness of ji 
these, especially of the former, settles many a ;| 
(piestiou where steam can be made the motive h 
V)o\ver. Added to this, the woollen tiade of j; 
Exeter was lac cliild of proteetioius and piivi- j| 
leges. ^ ^ I 

Threescore years ago, in the city ol Exeter, j 
almost every other man you mel, wore au apron ; ' 
of emerald green s'uge, girded and tied with a j! 
scarlet woollen band— they alt belonged to the 
“Guild of incorporated ^Yeavers, Eullers, and jj 
Shearmen,” who were alone permitted to exrr- /j 
cisc their craft within the pvccinAs of the 
city, and to their body no man was admitted ; 
who had not scrvcvl an appreutiecsbip of seven j 
years in order to learn the “art and mystery” | 
of the Saul craft. Various royal charters cou- 
lirmed the monopolies, wliile they led to the 
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clowiifal of the manufactories and of the work-j 
men. They were manacled men who were' 
running a race with others whose limbs were ; 
free, and the result could not be doubtful. Yet 
it is curious to see what tender care these an- 
: cient kingly grants express for the well-being and 
the weU-doing of ^‘our subjects” engaged in the 
making of woollen stuffs— how, in consequence 
of humble representations of benefits to be de- 
rived from this and the other interference, tlic 
sovereign is graciously pleased to concede to 
such and such corporations such and such rights 
and immunities. The Exonian tuckers, like the 
Spitalfields weavers, hugged their bancs as bless- 
ings ; and a manufacture, whicli yielded at one 
time half a million sterling, silently departed 
from the banks of tlie Exe. 

The merchants and master-fullers were really 
directing fellow-workmen among their depen- 
dents, taking a part in their manual labour. The 
language in which those dependents were inva- 
riably addressed was soce (socii). The city is 
crowded with endowed almshouses, whose pious 
founders devoted large portions of their gains 
to provide comforts for tlieir dependents in their 
old age. Time has introduced many abuses, and 
made these trusts tlic instruments of personal 
p?itronage, the exercise of which neither the Com- 
missioners of Charities, nor the powers of public 
o])mion, have been able effectually to control. 
Eormerly, the great merchants and manufacturers 
were the sole distributors of the gifts intended 
for the labouring people employed in tlie woollen 
manufactures. A few of these and their direct 
descendants are still left, but among the present 
corporate court there is scarcely a representative 
now of that great staple trade which was pa- 
i tronised by monarchs, founded tlic fortunes of 
i the local aristocracy, and gave employment to 
multitudes of the labouring poor. The fore- 
fathers of no less than three of the existing di- 
rectors of the 3:{ank of England were engaged in 
1 1 the woollen trade of Exeter, 
j I The charities of these prosperous men were 
jj not only liberally conferred upon the places 
1 1 where they had amassed their fortunes, but often 
j 1 brought the benefits of education, and provided 
j I asylums for the aged and the poor, by the endow- 
I ments of schools and hospitals in the humbler 

I places of their birth. The founder of Blundell's 

I School, at Tiverton, was a ‘‘fuller.” In the 
1 small town of Xingsbridge, the principal public 
i school is due to the munificence of Thomas 
i Crispin, a “fuller,” who also contributed largely 
j to the charitable foundations of the Devonian 
' capital. One may notice, in passing, two curious 
! epitaphs, one in the Kingsbridge churchyard, 
and another at the neighbouring cemetery at 
W est Alvington. At the portal of the first are 
these lines : 

Hero lie I at the chancel door; 

Here lie I because I am poor. 

The farther in the more you pay, 

But here lie I as warm as the 3 ^ (1793.) 

The second shows that the harmony between the 


clergyman and his parishioners must have been 
sorely disturbed. There is a slate stone erected 
to the memory of one John Jeffreys, who died in 
174*8, which tells the following story : 

This youth when in his sickness lay, Did for 
the minister send, That he would come and with him 
pray, But he would not attend. But when this 
young man buried was, The minister he did admit, 
That he should be carried into the church, That he 
might money geet. By this you see what folks 
will dwo, To geet money if they can, For ho did 
refuse to como and pray, By the foresaid young 
man. 

It would not be easy to find a more emphatic 
explosion of indignation. 1 have heard the in- 
scription denounced as calumnious. It is very 
likely that the clergyman did not visit the sick 
young man ; it is quite probable that he was paid 
his burial fees ; but the reason for non-attendance 
silently insinuated in the one case, and the bold 
proclamation of his motive in the other, “ that 
he might money geet,” do not display much 
Christian charity. 

One day of the year (Ascension-day) was occu- 
pied in local fights. It was coiled prossessiomn^f, 
or beating the bounds, day. The boys of the 
different localities were assembled lii the parish 
church. Every one received a white willow 
wand and a bun, and, accompanied by the beadle 
or the sexton, the boys were marched round the 
parish boundaries, which they were expected to 
defend against all intruders and invaders. Such 
invaders there were— the boys of the neighbour- 
ing parish. There were some places where the 
line of demarcation was the middle of a pond, or 
the centre of a water-course, and there, the fron- 
tier not being exactly defined, the territorial 
combats raged most fiercely. There a remote 
parish — thtit of St. Sidw ell's— the claims of | 
whose “boys^' to the right of citizenship ^vere i 
doubtful. They were contumaciously called Gre- 
cians ; but the i)arisli being largo, and its war- 
riors numerous, tlie cit izen lads were accustomed 
to combine against “the outer barbarians,” and 
the battles raged furiously, and black eyes and 
bloody noses were left to exliibit the results of 
the fray. Each parish had in turns suffered the 
ignominy of defeat and reaped the laurels of vic- 
tory. Each had its licroes and its poltroons — 
the leaders of the forlorn hopes and the lingerers 
in the rear. 

Most of the green open spaces wUhi a and near 
the city of Exeter were then tcnlcr-groimds, 
locally known as rack-fields, which were employed 
for stretching, measuring, and drying tlie great 
vai’iety of woollen cloths woven in the scat- 
tered cottages of tlic husbandmen, or in the 
villages and towns of tlic neighbourhood, and 
brought to tlie western capital to be milled, and 
burled, and carded, and rowed, and singed, and 
shorn, and dyed, and racked, and calendered, 
and pressed, and tucked, iind tilloted, and packed, . 
and corded, and marked, and shipped for expor* 
tation. The brightest colours stratified the rack- 
fields— hues of dazzling scarlet, blue, yellow, 
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green, purpJe—of every tint; for in those 
days the sober shades of modern fashions had 
not driven out the gayer and more pictorial hues 
of the past. The very names of the various 
fabrics have for the most part passed away from 
memory. Among many others were baizes, baye- 
tones and bayetillas, serafiues and sempiternas, 
segathees snid duroys, linsey woo Iseys, templars, 
and worleys, druggets and castors, estamenes 
and Franciscans (used for the clothing of the 
Peninsular monks), and, above all, long ells, 
which were sent by the East India Company by 
hundreds of thousands, and are still supplied, 
mostly by Yorkshire, to that country where 
fashions change so little. 

Of the localities, many of the ancient names 
are left. Some are found in Doomsday P>ook, 
showing their Saxon or Norman origin. There 
are Larrochberc (now IjJirkbcar), Linhays 
(woollen walks), Bonhay, Sliilliay, Norlliernhay, 
Southernhay, Eriernliay (tlic walk of the friars). 
The castle is called Rougemont (rnentioned by 
Shakespeare), Tlie changing titles of the city 
itself may be traced lhroii.gIi its many stages of 
Keltic, Homan, Saxon, Norman, and modern 
history, Caer Isca, Isca Daniuonionun, Exoiiin, 
Exce.auccstcr, Exon, Exeter. 

The tenter - fields arc tiirnod into garden- 
grounds, and covered with villas now. dherc is 
scarc(ily a vestige left of the a\iciciit glories of 
the woollen trade. 

The quay was crowded with vessels of many 
nations. The i)rincipal Iradc was with Spain, 
Porlaigal, Eraucc, Italy, Germany, and Holland. 
Tlic merchants of Exeter, most of tlioni tra- 
velled men, were thorough masters of the lan- 
guages of the countries with which they liad to 
do. Thcnr correspondence was carried on, not 
in English, but in the various European tongues, 
and the captains and crews of the vessels from 
the Continent wore (piite at liome when they 
were anchored in tlic Exe. Quarrels with the 
Courtenay family had iutcrrupled t he navigation 
of the river ; but they were enabled to reach the 
heart of the city by a canal wliicli ])rescuted 
none of the obstructions of bars, sand-banks, or 
weirs, A scrgc-inarket was held every Friday 
in the open street, wlicre merchants, manufac- 
turers, sliip-rnasicrs, and others congregated, 
gave or received their orders, made their pa>* 
ments, and settled t.hc business of the week. 
The place of recreation was “Moll’s Coffee- 
house” — a curious gable-faced old building, 
which still stands in the cathedral-yard. There 
they played at chess, cards, or dominoes, or held 
confabulations on passing events, or vibrated 
backwards and forwards in the tlicn unenclosed 
si)aec, in whose centre rises the venerable edifice, 
with its two massive towers, and that western 
front of almost unparalleled beauty, whose mul- 
titudinous and ruined statues have become pic- 
iuresque in their niches, and whose noble Gothic 
window is equally attractive even now, seen from 
without or within. One of the prettiest, the most 
picturesque of ecclcslasliciil edifices in Devon- 


shire, was tlie chapel of St. Leonard’s. It has been 
replied by perhaps tlie very ugliest of modem 
architectural abominations. The ancient build- 
ing Tvas covered and crowned with ivy, through 
which portions of Gothic arches were here and 
there visible; but over the tower the green 
branches rose like a self-supported tiara, wduch 
was swayed backward and forward by tlie wind 
and numerous l)irds made their nests and found 
shelter in its recesses. There are traditions 
enough connected with the chapel and its eemc- 
iery to furnish materials for a novel of the 
middle ages. There lived in a cave, hewn out j 
of the bank opposite the entrance to the iielfry, j 
which had one cracked bell, a holy woman, 
whose steps never led her further than to the 
church-altar, or to a miraculous spring called 
Parkci'’s Well, only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant. This \v(j 11 had. the reputation of restoring 
sight to the blind, and, even in my recollection, 
was visited by multitudes afflicted wilJi eye 1 
diseases, who still attached supernatural virtues 
to the waters. A subterranean passage was said 
to give access IVom this neighbourhood to the 
galleries of the cathedral; and the road bears 
even to tliis hour the name of “Holloway.” I | 
have been often bidden when a child to listen to i | 
the rumbling echoes of the carts and waggons j 
as they passed above, giving undoubted evidence 1 
of the existence of the ancient communication { 
below. Tlie fact is, tliat one of the common j 
sewers of the city has its passage beneath the li 
street. In former clays a red-stone tower pro- t j 
jected into the road, which was so narrow that | i 

(wo T chicles could with difficulty pass one ii 

another ; avid, as there was a rapid ascent and j 
descent on both sides, accidents and interrup- | 

tions frequently occurred. Tliere is indeed a j 

marvellous contrast between the business and | 

bustle and urging ever forward whicli charac- j 

Icrise the present time, and the l.'izy indiircrciicc j 

aud slothfuluess which then seemed to iiifiuence I 

l)o(h man and beast . Near to this spot, at the ! 

l op of the hill, was a bank — thougli the lull has i 

been lowered, and the bank walled up— over- I 

shadowed l)y enormous elms, of which a few still 
remain. Upon that bank a row of peasants and 
waggoners were almost always to be scon, their 
teams standing still, while they enjoyed their 
barley bread, and drunk their rough cider out of 
the little barrels. These were filled from time 
to time by their employers as part of their wages* 
Comparing the condit ion of the peasantry now, 
with’ what it was sixty years ago— wages ad- 
vanced sixty per cent, instruction spreading, 
crime diminishing, domestic comforts, food, 
dress, furniture, wonderfully improved— who 
would venture to say that the former times were 
better than these ! 

The churchyard was os remarkable as the 
church ; it was the common receptacle for the 
neighbourhood. It had never been consecrated, 
at least in Protestant times, and tlie dead of 
many discordant sects repose in peace under its 
once daisied turf. In fact, the place is full of 
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buried heresy. There, sleeps James Peirce, the 
great heresiarch of the west — ^tlie leader of free 
thougiit in Exeter a century and a half ago, 
when the great Presbyterian schism convulsed 
I the Churches ; a libraiy might be filled with its 
i i tracts and sermons of the time, most of them 
I dogmatical and furious, and few of them chari- 
: table or convincing. Mr. Peirce died with' 
: j the stains of heresy upon him ; but though 
it was not possible to deny him burial iu the 
I common homcstctod, the clergyman refused to 
allow the inscription which lus friends and 
j family liad prepai'cd to celebrate the virtues 
i of their “reverend, learned, and pious^^ pas- 
jf tor. “Never,” said the clerical bigot, “shall 
:j he be called reverend, for he was a schis-| 
jj raatic; learned, for he was not educated in a 
I university; nor pious, for he did not worship 
: i the Trinity” ! And so, though the monument 
; was one of the most prominent in the cemetery, 

; , it bore the simple words, “Mr. James Pciree/s 
ij Tomb.” No more. Some reckless hand has 
I removed the tomb — whether under the iuspira- 
’I tions of bigotiy, I know not; but, rafter 
i| years of absence, I sought the old memento, 

; I and found it not ; but tliere still exists a. 

I marble tablet in the vestry of George’s Meeting- 
! I house, in which, after recording the many ex- 
:j cellences of the good, learned, and reverend 
'j James Peirce, the inscription proceeds to re- 
1 cord that he was interred iu St. Leoimrd’vS 
^ j churchyard, and “ after death denied a just culo- 
ij gium by the clergyman of that; parish.” The 
' ! name of that clergyman is buried in ilje oblivion 
I to which he would have condemned a name that 
I stands out prominently among those who, iu 
j j dark and dreary days, fought the battles of re- 
I i ligious freedom, and taught their descendants 
t i how to str\iggle and how^ to succeed. 

■} Tombs more distinguished w^ere those of 
; the Baring family— the foujidations of whose 
i fortunes were laid, as most of their mortal re- 
j mains were deposited, iji this locality. Over 
I their resting-places towered some of those raag- 
j nificent elm-trees wdiich the Devonian soil, as has 
i been often remarked, raises in unparalleled beauty 
and grandeur. I remember well that, wlicu those 
tombs were supposed to be imperilled by the 
destruction of the old, and the construction of 
the new cliapcl, my father built a hut over them 
I for their x>rotection. No vestige of them now 
i remains, Tliey have been replaced by a simple 
! square of stone, which concentrates in a line 
1 the names and dates of the founders of a family 
i whose mercantile success and political eminence 
I liave given them a world-wide fame. 

They came to Exeter from Bremen, and Mat- 
thew iixed himself at Larkbear (the Larroch- 
here of Saxon times), to carry on the woollen 
trade with foreign lands— a trade of which in the 
west of England Exeter was the centre. 

The reputation and success of the house of the 
^ Barings was mainly ovri ng to the business habits, 
the prudence, and the acirviiy of the wife of 
Matthew, whose name was traditionally known 


as Madame Baring. The ladies, in those days, 
took an active part in the management of their 
husbands" affairs. They superintended the la- 
bours of the women engaged as bnrkrs, who 
pulled the “goods” over benches, and with 
burling-irons, a sort of large sharply-pointed 
tweezers held in the right hand, picked out the 
blacks, the knots, and other defects left by the 
weavers, which, with a whisk in the left hand, 
they swept into open bags at their sides. It was 
one of the duties of the mistress, now and then, 
to go from one end to the other of the long 
line of burlers, encouraging the diligent, and re- 
prehending the lazy. M.atihew Baring fully ap- 
preciated the services of his wife, and built for 
her on the banks of the river, a handsome fisliing- 
house of brick, from wlmsc windows she could 
uninterruptedly and comfortably indulge in pisca- 
torial amusements, rolliiiions liave driven away 
the fish, the fishing-house has been razed to 
its foundations, the fisher lady has been long 
slumbering under the turf of the St. Leonard’s 
cemetery, and the memento raised over her 
burial-place by her eldest son, John, Die senior 
partner of the great Imiise of John and Francis 
Haring, has wholly disappeared. Most of the 
members of tJic family are interred in the 
clnirchyard just described, which was separated 
from their domicile of Mount Radford only by a 
bridge ilnwn ao-oss llie public road, but some 
of them rc]>oso in tlie “Saint’s Rest” of the 
Exeter Presbyterians, and others in a very pretty 
but obscure burial-place attached to a Uiutarian 
chapel a few miles from the city. 

Jolm and Francis flaring were both men of 
singular sagacity. Perhaps they foresaw the 
decline and decay of that staple trade upon 
which tlicir father had laid the foundations of 
liis own and their prosperity— at all events, they 
sought a wider field than Exeter offered. I had 
in my possession a copy of a tender for part of a 
loan to the British government, in the reign of 
George the Third, in whieli the ambition of the 
great house of the Brothers Baring was limited 
to the adventure of three liundred pounds ster- 
ling. Two peerages and a baronetcy, and what 
niiilions upon millions have been since associated 
with the name ! The hisiojy of Francis, liis 
connexion with Dunning, his infl„U!ence with j 
VA' illiam Pitt, how be sent his sons to travel in ? 
the Eastern and the Western world, the reputa- 
tion they acquired, the alliances they formed, 
may be studied elsewhere; but of John, the 
Exouiaii, the future representative of his native 
city, a word or two may here bo said.* 

He became almost the sole landed proprietor 
of the i)arish in which lie lived, and in which he 
built his country-seat. • The lands, which were 
afteiwards sold, are now covered witii houses ; 
but iu my boyhood it was a boost, my father 
being one of the Baring tenants, that iu our com- 
munity we had neitlier lawyer, nor parson, not 
doctor, nor pauper, nor poor rate, nor pound, nor 
barrack, nor soldier, nor tavern, nor alehouse, nor 
anything which would be called a nuisance. The 
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: few labouring? people were conncgted with the 
j trade, and employment was never wanting^. 

I John Baring established a bank; it enabled 
I liim to render valuable services to the freemen 
j in whose hands was the representation of the 
city, and they returned him to parliament. His 
! dress was singular. Coat, waistcoat, breeches, 
i of a light speckled colour— it was called pepper 
i aud salt — silk stockings of the same, small steel 
buckles at his knees, large steel buckles on his 
I shoes. He was a tall thin man, witli powdered 
: hair, and a sliarp penetrating look, who seemed to 

measure with his gohl-hcaded cane every step as 
; I he walked. The people called him “ Old Turkey 
i Logs.’^ Almost everybody had a nickname in 
those days ; but he could smile at the jest, as 
those, legs, with the assistance of the electors, 
took him to the lionourabic House, and there 
and then and thus were sown the seeds of fulmc 
1 greatness. Tije family adopted for their crest a 
' j bear (German, bacr) with a silver ring in liis nose. 
I It would probably have been of gold liad ilatthew 
! Baring been able to look into coming limes. 

; 1 Endeavouring to recal some of the personages 
ij wlio liavc ])assod away like shadows “from the 
! I sunshine to the sunless laud,^^ a crowd of figures 
j present tlieuuselves characteristic of a state of 
i society which has wholly depart od. I have sonic 
' j dillloulty in selecting from the multitude. The 
i oiljci* day, looking over the old ])ortlolio of one of 
I the Exeter bankers and inorcliants, who was the 
i I terror of bis circle, as ids faithful but caricatur- 
; ing pencil recorded the “veritable etUgics” of 
> } the time, 1 could hardly fancy that pretty girls 
I i whom 1 well recollect, liad ever been clad in 
' I garments so absurdly grotesque— such enormous 
, j bonnets, waists as high as theu' armpits, short 
j petticoats to exhibit tlieir flesh-coloured clocked 
; bilk stockings, high-hcelcd shoes, black patches 
; ; on their face ; or tliat gentlemen wore cocked- 
hats, cauliflower wigs or jdgtails, rulUes, shorls 
: I and silks, buckles, and metal buttons. 

' I But so they were, and so they arc nol now. 

! Magnates, magistrates, lawyers, doctors, divines 
; — can they ever have been so ridiculous ? Yes ! 

‘ I recognise their old familiar faces. There is 
I S. F. M., with the president's arm-chair sticking 
! to him. He never entered an assembly wiiliout 
i exhibiting intense anxiety to be called ui)on to 
I fdl it. Will J\Ir. M, do us the favour ? Then a 
I complacent smile upon a visage naturally solemn 
{ and severe, a succession of courteous bows, and 
j a slow hesitating march towards the head of the 
I room. There is D. P., his hands behind him in 
j his coat-pockets, looking at the stars, and certain 
I to stumble over the first stone in Ids way. Alder- 
j man I). — was he really so i^evfcct a picture of an 
{ owl, so sedate, a.ud so stupid ? And tlie clergy — 

* Anglican and Dissenting — did tliey truly exhibit 
' sucli expressions of polemical bitterness, of self- 
i mtisfied complacency? Was the cushion so 
j vehemently thumped ? Were tlie eyes so iui- 
I posingly uplifted ? Magna est veritas. 

Two centuries ago, when there was an insuf- 


ficient supply of small change and copper coinage 
issued from the RoyalMiut, merchants and traders 
were in the habit of issuing brass halfpenny 
tokens for the convenience of their dependents, 
which were changed for silver when collected in 
sufficient amount. They generally bore some 
device indicative of the trade of the issuer; and | 
trade was generally an inherityance from father 
to son. There still exist coins bearing the device j 
of a wool-cornl), with “ J ohii Bowring, of Chulm- | 
leigh,'" (near Exeter,) “his halfpenny, 1078.'^ i 
This family had for many generations, as manu- j 
facturers and fullers, been engaged in the woollen | 
trade. C. B. was one of the last of its represen- | 
tatives in Exeter. He died lialf way between : 
fourscore aud fourscore years and ten. Many ; 
remember his serene ancl smiling countenance, J! 
his long silvery hair. Ins gentle voice, and how I 
impossible it was to be near liiin without feeling I 
happier in the mere reflection and reaction of j - 
goodness from liis presence. He saw in his own j 1 
])erson and property all the marks of decay, but | , 
hung to the fragments of a departing industry |j 
till it slipped wholly away from his keeping, j! 
First, one mill was abandoned, then a second. ^ 
The number of millmcn and tuckers was di- ; 
luiiiivshcd by death, aud with the departure of 
the trade from Exeter, they emigrated to other 
places, or took to other labour. C. B., who was a I 
lover of music, xvas u frieiul of W'illiam Jackson, j j 
the organist of the cathedral, some of whose i 
pieces, such as “ Time has not Ihiuned my flow- I 
j ing hair,'* live in many a memory. He was a | 
lover of books, and no line of SSliakespeare was j 
unfamiliar to liim. In his old age, while seated ; ’ 
in his anu-chair, it was delightful to hear liim j | 
constantly quote sonic passage appropriate !; 
to the daily events of life. But he lived on i 

the past, lingering amidst the scenes of his i 

early activityy and for years before his death j 
(except to attend the religious services at the ) 
IJ uitariau meciing-housc) scarcely ever wandered 
I beyond the limits of his garden and paddock. 

In Exeter, ns in many other important seats 
of industry, the Dissenters, who were excluded 
from municipal dignities, took to money-making, 
as persecuted people frequently do, and found 
compensation aud consolation in doing better, 
in a w'orldly point of view, than most of their 
neighbours. The mayor and corporation, grandly 
robed and furred, marclicd in stately style to the 
cathedral, headed by the sword-bearer, who wore 
a broad-brimmed copper hat, richly adorned, and 
the parade was the object of great awe to the 
little boys and girls who accompanied the pro- 
cession. The civic dignitaries— and most digni- 
fied they were !— were composed mostly of the 
well-to-do shopkeepers, who were considered to 
represent the grandeur of Clmrch and State; 
while those who failed iu reverence for these 
time-honoured institutions and self-elected ma- 
gistrates, were designated Jacobins, and iu periods 
of excitement were burnt in effigy by the same 
classes who mastered the city on every fifth of 
November, crying : 
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Up with the ladder, and down with the rope, 

And give me a penny to burn the old Pope. 

In those days a few phrases coming from the 
lips of the ruling few were supposed to be a 
sufficient answer to tlie grievances of the sub- 
ject many. ‘‘The people have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them f If they don't 
like their country, let them leave it “ Glori- 
ous constitution “ Envy and admiration of the 
world;” “Don't pretend to be wiser than your 
ancestors or, to confound all malcontents, and 
crush all sedition, tlic terrible weight of a Latin 
quotation, “Nohimus leges Anglia* mutari,” was 
hurled at the liead of grumblers. 

I owed much to R. K. He w'as a man of 
kindly natui’e, somewliat slovenly except when 
: powdered and puffed for company. 1 was ever 

I discovering in him new proofs of intelligence (the 

! monomania apart) and benignity. He had been 

1 a traveller, well acquainted witlf Spain, Italy, 

I Portugal, and France, and their languages. He 

j had a library rich in stores of Castilian and Tuscan 

j literature. lie introduced me to Don Quixote 

; in the original, and taught me to pronounce 

I the jotas and the thetas of that tongue. lie was 

i familiar with the distinctions between the Anda- 

I lusian and the court idioms; and, finding me 

I somewhat apt, and very grateful, took much 

i trouble to solve my difficulties, and encourage 

i my inquiries. In some of his oddities, he 

I resembled the hero of La Mancha; and he 

i had an old gardener — the father of Dowton 

the comedian— who might liavc passed for a 
! Devonian Sancho Panza. Great controversies 
were carried on as to horticultural management, 
: when the master, in very ancient and very loose 

i slippers, in his flowing raatinal garments, 

; pointed out certain tilings to be done, which 

i the vicegerent thought was an interference with 

the govenunent of his own Barataria. Some- 
times I was asked to dinner, and foreign luxuries 
w^erc brouglit on the table — Spanish olives (they 
are larger aud richer than the Frencli) ; Chinese 
ginger (it is sweeter than the West Indian); 
and there \i\as talk ofpucheros andollapodridas, 
and fascinating descriptions of Mantillas md 
Basquifias, and the bright-eyed, small-footed 
i maidens of the Peninsula. 1 imbibed a love of 
travel, which I was afterwards able to indulge ; 
and so well was I taught by my kind patron, that, 
when launched on the Peninsula during the 
j great war, 1 was so much at home that I ob- 
< tained the name of El Espafiol Ingles. So easily 
! are languages learnt, if properly taught. His 
brother was a stiff and solemn gentleman, who 
had a termagant wife. I was once sent to the 
j lady with a request from her husband that slie 
would let him have the newspaper, if she had 
! done with it. 1 had innocently knocked at the 
front door, and was conducted to the drawing- 
! room. “ W as it you who liad the impertinence to 
: knock at the front door? The proper way for boys 
! - is through the servants' passage. Wliat do you 
I want I answered very humbly, “ Mr. K. will be 
obliged to you, ma’am, for the newspaper, if you 
have read it/' “ Oh, oh ! he wants the news* 


paper, does he P” shouted the irate lady— “ wants i ' 
the newspaper, does he P Then he shan’t have | : 
it.” Upon which she flung the newspaper upon ; ' 
the sofa, and seated herself upon it, with all the * 

dignity of a conqueror. I took tlie message to ■ 

the master, (?) who received it in meek qui- I 

esccnce. Yet he was an able man, was thought | 

a superior writer, and whenever “ the house” re- 
quired any very important letter to be forwarded, i 

was the cliosen scribe. There was another 1 

merchant, J. C., who was of obscure peasant | 

origin, born in the locality whicli George Bid- j 

dcr has since illustrated, but who owed his | 

good fortune (for he became afterwards a part- ; 

uer with one of the Barings) entirely to the | 

excellence of liis commercial epistles. The or- j 

dinary state of meroniitile correspondence was ! 

dull and common-place, such as may now be i 

seen in the Complete Letter-writers of the time. * 

The youth took to the study of Junius as a | 

model; and, as everybody is really pleased with j | 
what is graceful and emphatic, his advancement | j 
followed as a matter of course. J. M., an s ' 
energetic aud ambitious man, endeavoured to j j 
associate imports from Russia and the nortli, ’;i 
with exports of woollens to the south; but hi;s j j 
sagacity took him to a wider field. His descend- j ' 
ants still retain possession of the local banking | ' 
field, which the Barings, in their bolder and j ' 
higher flight, abandoned long ago. I ! 

While R. K. was learned in I lie languages of j ; 
the south, S. C. was equally master of those of j ; 

the north, and most willing to aid the youths j 

who were studying German and Dutch. The 1 1 

merchants wore rather proud of their linguistic 1 , 

acquirements, and sought opportunities of | 

showing how much tliey were at home when i 

abroad, and abroad when at home. Languages j 

are learnt easily by the instrumentality of the | 

tongue, and, where neither bad grammar nor j 

false pronunciation has ever been heard, a j 

learner is not likely to fall into mistakes, I 

any more than a child when taught its mother I 

tongue correctly. S. C. was a Quaker, but re- j 

presented the transition period, when the Quaker j 

just began to accommodate himself to the fashions ! 

of the world, aud when the aucieiii How art thee ? ! 

and How do thee do? were replaced by im- j 

proved syntax. The Quaker women were stiffer i 

than the men, but when the change came over | 

them, tlie passage from the grey and the grave | 

to the gay and the gaudy, from tlie staid aud i 

sober to the brighter aud the lighter colours, was j 

more striking. j 

While tlie old staple trade was taking its 
flight from Devonshire, other manufactures, | 

driven by the outrages of the Luddites and i 

other secret combinations from central England, | 

were established in the neighbourhood of Exeter. | 

They found cheap and abundant water power, | 

wages low, labour abundant, and, above all, 
peace and security against those interruptions 
which ignorance aud violence directed against 
the mechanical improvements that diminished 
tiic cost and perfected the products of industry. 

The sagacity of John Hcathcoat transferred to 
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Tiverton the beautiful tulle fabrics whosp pros- 
perity and progress in Nottinghamshire were 
menaced by the macliine-brcakers of his day — 
those workmen-conservatives wlio brought into 
tlie field of labour the determination to resist all 
innovations. The fulling-mills on the Exe have 
been turned to the grinding of corn, the breaking 
of bones, the sawing of timber, the manufacture 
of paper, and, for the most part, have become 
auxiliaries to agricultural interests. 

On the whole, the results have been beneficial. 
Capital has sought, labour has found, and enter- 
prise has encouraged, new engagements and cm- 
plo}ineuts, move profitable and productive than 
those which have been abandoned. Though the 
value of some species of property has been 
deteriorated, there has been a, great augmenta- 
tion in the value of the whole. The wages of 
labour have been raised, the population has 
doubled, and the sum total of social happiness 
has undoubtedly received a large addition. 

The Devonshire woollen trade, though it has j 
abandoned its old central seat, is still success- 
fully carried on in some ot‘ the neighbouring 
I localities, where manufacturers have availed 
j tlicmsclves of the many modern mcclianical im- 
provements which, thougli they have superseded, 
or rather supplemented, manual labour in some 
of its applications, have given it additional and 
; more remunerative employment in others. Eman- 
I cipation and freedom, instead of privilege and 
; protection, are becoming the watchwords of all 
: indusir}". The legislative iirops which supported 
I the rottenness of old monopolies are one after 
i another removed ; the clams and sluices which ; 
I diverted the free waters from social to sinister 
I interests, are gradually disappearing ; 

I all the past 

I Melts, mist-like, into brighter hours, and these i 

I Are morn to more. I 


THE STRENGTH OF A LITTLE FLOWER. 

THIS INCIDENT IS RELATED IN THE “ EXPERIENCES 
OF A PRISON MATIJON.” 

From the wicked wofiil streets 
The pri.soucr is corno 

To do penance for wicked and woful deeds, 
AVith the prison for a homo. 

She is callous, hard, and bold, 

Reared in the ways of sin, 

From her soul the woman seems driven out 
And the devil entered in. 

She has no belief in love, 

You can rule her but by fear, 

Speak to her gently in Ciiristian-wisc, 

The reply is an oath or jeer. 

Dark night had fallen down 
On the darker night within 

The prison’s hard unflinching walla 
That enclosed that world of sin. 

I, in my nightly round, 

Paused by that woman’s door. 

The silence of her stormy cell 
Astonished me far more 

Than oath or ribald shout or song 
Her lips were wont to pour. 


Propped on her sturdy arms 
Her dark and sinful face 

Was bent above the table bare; — 

At once I marked the place 

Whereon her gnze was fixed, 

And there before her lay, 

A daisy she had plucked by stealth 
From out the yard that day. 

And while I gazed, her face 
Contracted as in pain, 

And o’er her coarse and swarthy checks 
Down fell the tearful rain. 

And on her linked arms 
Her heavy head ftdl low, 

And sobs convulsed the woman’s frame, 
Bent with its load of woe. 

Months upon months went by, 

AYhen one day I, by chance, 

Took up the Hible in her cell, 

And through the leaves did glance : 

Between the pages spread, 

The withered daisy lay. 

God has a language of llis own 
IFe cannot write or sav. 


TWO GENTLEMEN tJSIIERS. 

One day, in the neighbourhood of Regent- 
street, I was attracted by a lamp, projected 
from one of the houses, bearing the w'ords 
“ Schulusile Agency'^ upon it. All hough diffi- 
dent as to the high class of appointments 
likely to be met with here, I made bold to 
enter, for 1 had been told that the best way 
to read quietly and grind for Oxford was to 
get quarters as tutor in a school. Up-stairs 
i wcut, as directed by a baud and writing on 
the wjill, and in a room upon the first landing 
found many persons assembled. There was a 
table in the middle, at which sat a gentleman, 
who reminded one of the men we occasionally 
see playing the coruet-a-piston on the edge of 
tlic pavement, lie had a round head, covered 
with long dirty black and grey hair, a moustaclie 
and imperial. Near the window was a desk, at 
which was seated a youth, busily engaged in 
making entries into a book which lay before 
him. The sofa and chairs were entirely occu- 
pied by persons of depressed aspect, who looked 
like foreign patriots awaiting sentence, yet un- 
certain as to whether they wtn-c to be liangcd 
for treason or restored to freedom by a noble- 
minded conqueror. The gentleman at the table 
was “Professor Crotter;’* the youth was his 
clerk; the company assembled were members 
of the noble army of usliers ; or, as they would 
put it, “gentlemen of the scholastic profession,” 
Waiting to be engaged by “ principals” who were 
in other rooms,'and had at the moment other 
gentlemen with them under examination. 

The whole company of the unoccupied gentle- 
men stared at me when I entered; their pas- 
sive countenances making a faint and melan- 
choly endeavour to express astonishment. 

The gentleman at the table rose, made a 
respectable shopman’s bow, and desired me to 
lake a seat. I did so, and began to state my 




I business, observing that I had a very attentive 
audience in the regiment of despondents, I 
said that I had called on account of a person, in 
whom I was much interested, who wished to 

f et a situation in a school. I was asked if he 
ad been out” before, to which I answered No. 
This was a drawback. I was informed that 
there W'cre many lucrative and desirable ap- 
pointments on the books, and a paper, headed 
College of Tutors,” was handecl to me to be 
filled up by my friend. It contained a scries of 
questions as to Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
so forth; and whether ‘‘of any university.” 
Also a notification that five per cent would be 
charged upon the year’s income upon the 
applicant ©Uaining a situation. I asked what 
sort of schools they liad on their books, and was 
told “very high ones.” Thereby emboldened, 
and by this time having slmketi down, 1 said 
tliat I was thinking of taking something of the 
sort myself ; and, aroppiug my friend, began to 
inquire upon n^y own account. 

The situations exactly suited to myself ap- 
peared to be very numerous, and I had a list of 

S eiitlemen given to me, upon whom I was 
irecied to call. First stood the name of Dr. 
Clackmannan, of South Aberdeeu Collegiate 
School, Surrey. “Evideutlv higlily respect- 
able,” I said to myself. “ 1 will make it my 
b\isiness to call at once.” I paid a shilling to 
the principal of the College of Tutors, to defray 
any expense that he might be at in writing to 
me, and took leave. i 

By the time I arrived at “ South Aberdeen 
Collegiate School” it had become dark ; but I 
saw oy the gas that I was before a large old 
house of the reign of Queen Anne, built of red 
brick, with a fore-court and hi"h iron gate. On 
either side was what appeared to be a carriage 
entrance, composed of green doors like those 
of a coach-house. Upon them were written, in 
large white capitals, the imposing words; “Col- 
legiate School.” I pulled a bcll-haudle ; a tre- 
mendous bell just inside rang close to my head, 
and presently came out a prim servant in a 
clean white apron. 

She showed me into a dining-room. Before 
the fire was drawn a sofa, upon which reclined, 
smoking a pipe, a fat gentleman dressed in 
black. By tuc side of the fire sat a little old 
ladjr. Upon one side hung an enormous por- 
trait of a complacent youtli in cap and gown. 

The doctor was certainly very fat; and 
was dressed in the old clerical style, with 
tremendous collars and an expansive white 
cravat. He didn’t ask me to take a seat; 
so I sat down, and told, in a few words, 
upon what business I had called. The doctor 
smiled, and bent his head. He informed 
me that he had had applications from several 
gentlemen; that the master was requir$d to 
teach Latin, Greek, French, English, &c., to 
live in the house, and to share the work and 
supervision with another gentleman, the recom- 
pense for the same being tliirty-five pounds a 
year. I asked what the holidays were, and was 
informed that the vacation amounted to about 


twelve weeks in the coarse of the year. I said 
that I had been in her Majesty’s service, but 
had left it to go to the Bar when I had taken 
a degree at Oxford; for which university it ; 
was my object to read up. He inquired, “ What 
regiment P” I replied, “No regiment, but the 
lloya! Navy,” and that I had been in the Russian ; 
aiul Chinese wars. He said, “Oh, indeed!” > 
smiled, and said I should hear from him. f 

The next name on my list was that of iL*. i 
Hypoiheneuse, of Apennine-grove. To reach 
this academic shade, I took, next morning, a | 
long caravan passage in an omnibus, yesterda> ’s ! 
headache still clinging to me ; and, after mucli i 
subsequent wandering, I found myself in a 
drawing-room “replete with every elegance,” 
and which it was painfully apparent was never ; 
used except for the reception of parents and 
guardians. Entered to me Mr. Ifypotlienruse. 

W e looked each other over as 1 returned his bow. 

This gentleman was an unassuming grcid; ^ 
man. Tiie effect of his remarks was that lie. 
was a high and mighty person; but humble 
minded. He wished his masters to look u])oii 
him as a senior friend. It was his desire that 
tiicy retired to bed at ten o’clock ; and, altliougli 
he did not order them to leave off smoking, Ijo 
nevertheless forbade it on or near his premises. ’ , 
Like Dr. Clackmannan, he took my address, and 
said I should hear from him. ' 

I shortly afterwards got a letter to say tliat 
he liad made up his mind to employ a “native” 
to teach foreign languages. 1 concluded that' he 
meant an oyster, as a human being can but teacli 
one native language ; that is to say, his own. | ' 

Upon the same day I received a note from ' : 
anotner great man wlio diffused knowledge at '' 
Brighton. It ran as follows : I ! 

Sir, — Y ou can, if 3'ou like, see me punctually at 
eleven on Wednesday, at my tailor’s, Mr. So- and- ; i 
so, Leadcnhall-street, witli regard toafqdying to ob- ! ! 
tain the vacant situation in my establislnuent. j I 

I also received a notice from the Professor of ! | 
the College of Tutors to attend at that institu- j j 
lion upon a given day to see Mr. Shrimp, of ' I 
Margate. I did so, and had to wait until another ■ | 
suppliant liad been examined. This individual 1 1 
came forth depressed and crestfallen. j j 

Mr. Shrimp seemed diffident as to whether j j 
his situation was suited to me„ informing me j; 
that he gave but twenty pounds a year. The ; ; 
duty, he said, was to teach English, arithmetic, |i 
and Latin grammar, and never to lose sight of ; 
the young gentlemen (who were all respectable). 

I asked him how the country was looking, and 
withdrew. 

On rcacliing home, I received a note from 
Dr. Clackmannan, saying that he had accepted 
the offer of my services. I thereupon bethought 
me of taking a cruise to South Aberdeen to find 
out something more about my preferment. 

When I was shown in to the doctor, he was 
mounting some drawings in his diniug-rooin, and 
smoking a cigar. He did not rise, but said, 
“Ah, so you’ve come down.” I replied tliat 
I had done mjself tlie pleasure of calling on 
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him to inquire more particular! j what mj duties 
were to be. 

He said, right— quite right,” and 

still went on with what he was doing. A parcel 
of schoolboy drawings were before him, consist- 
ing of '‘Kshermen Mending their Nets,” “ The 
War Horse on the Eve of Battle,” and such like, 
together wdth a pot of paste and some cardboard. 

The drawings 'were presently all finished, and 
Dr. Clackmannan rose. I began to cross-ex- 
amine him. lie was evidently a good fellow. 
He answered all my queries at once, and in the 
most straightforwiird manner, llis degree was 
LL.D., but of some university with a strange 
name. I presumed, from liis talking of his 
“ late wife,” that he was a widower ; but he 
said no, that lie found he could not get on 
without a wife, and that he w'as married to the 
lady whom 1 had seen on my former visit. 

The doctor having informed me that it was 
usual for himself and masters to wear the college 
cap and gown (and that tlie boys also wore the 
cap out of doors), 1 made a pilgrimage into 
Holywellrstrcct and inquired for a gown. Dr. 
Clack mannaii had supplied mo with a cap from 
liis store, at six and sixpence, observing liiat he 
didn’t want to make a profit out of me. In the 
first old-clothes-sliop I entered, 1 was offered 
the gown of a Q.O., and Moses Levy scciiied 
surprised that it didn’t suit my views. I tried 
anot her sho]), and was here shown the gown of a 
Cambridge M.A., inclining towards a russet 
green from age. The Jew said that tlic price of 
it was a guinea, and asked me whether I wanted 

the ’at,” adding, that he concluded 1 was going 
to get married. 1 didn’t exactly like tlie gown, 
and also thought a guinea too much fur it, so 1 
crossed the road (in consequence of a hint) to 
a certain College, where I found the porter, and 
asked him whether he had any gowns on liand. 
lie had not, but knew somebody who liad. 
lie disappeared, and presently returned with a 
small gown on his arm. !So 1 closed the bar- 
gain at seven and sixpence, taking the gown 
away with me wrapped up in brown ))aper. 1 
was now thoroughly caparisoned, and w'lien, 
sliortly afterwards, term commenced, was in 
marching order for South Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Clackmannan, upon my arrival, fetched 
the college cap 1 had bought, and said that 1 
should find the other master” in tlie dining- 
hall, I w^as rather anxious to see what “the 
other master” was like, for I am of a com- 
panionable disposition, and like to have some 
one to talk to over a smoke in the evenings. 
In the dining-hall I saw seated near the stove 
a thill little man, squinting horril)ly behind his 
spectacles. He was reading out of a book to a 
little boy on his knee, a pleasant mildness in the 
action and the manner of it. The little boy at 
once rose and shook hands with me, and asked 
me whether I were the other new master.” 

The gentleman rose dillidently and made a 
bow, observing that he thought it likely that it 
would rain. He spoke very respectfully, and 
said “ sir,” I concluded that he looked after 
the wardrobes, and presently left the room, 


thinking I might find “ the other master” (per- 
liADS an Oxford M.A.) in the playground. 

But no, there were only a few of the boys, w^ho 
also came and shook hands with me, 1 asked 
to be shown to my room, and was taken 
to a Ican-to attic at the top of tlie house. I 
looked round in astonishment, and asked the 
handmaiden whether she were sure that that 
room was for me. She seemed to have ex- 
pected some such question, and grinned. The 
peculiar dungeon-like feeling about the room I 
soon discovered arose from damp. 

I washed my hands and brushed my hair, by 
way of doing something. Presently a bell rang*; 
then another ; and, on making my way to the 
dining-room, I found all hands had been piped 
for tea: grace being said as I eiifercd. 

There were three long tables, two at one end, 
one at the other. The two were covered with 
rows of cups and saucers, and plates ©f very 
thick bread and very tliin butter. The one table 
had an old cover on it, and a large urn. Finding, 
on closer observance, that Mrs, Clackmannuu 
was behind the urn, I advanced to the table. 
She said in a melancholy voice as she stirred 
the teapot witli a spoon, “Oh, Mr. Hope, will 
you sit down?” and I presently found myself 
drinking a cup of weak tea, with the gentleman 
of the squint sitting opposite to me. We wTre 
not introduced, but 1 heard him called “Mr. 
Forfar,” and discovered that he was my col- 
league. He and I were, therefore, “ the staff 
of able and talented professors resident on the 
premises,” 

There we all were, then, weighing together 
about forty-three stone. Dr. Clackmannan 
twenty -four, Mr. Forfar seven, myself twelve; 
a pretty set of iutelleotual graces. After tea 
had been removed and the company had retired, 
1 sat myself dowm on the deal tabic, and held 
discourse with the other able and talented pro- 
fessor. He was an odd little man of thirty- 
something, dressed severely in black: black 
frock-coat, black open waistcoat, showing black 
glass studs. He was a very conceited little 
man. (It is part of the business to be so in 
the scholastic profession.) He was about five 
feet four inches in height, with brown liair and 
whiskers, and a hatchet face. Tiie squint w as 
very horrible. One eye luichorcd to an object, 
while the oilier took a cruise about the ceiling. 
Mr. Forfar talked of his former engagements, 
and of the respect with which he had invariably 
been treated while holding them. 

Supper 'w^as laid at nine, and wc WTiit to the 
table to await the coming of the doctor. He 
didn’t arrive until half-past nine. When he had 
sat a little time after his supper, he retired, shak- 
ing hands, and wisliing us good night. I imme- 
diately began to liglit np for a smoke, as did 
also the other learned professor, wlien out went 
the gas, and we could only sec the lights of 
each otliei‘’s cigars. It seemed ns if a fairy had 
suddenly trmisformcd us into two fire-flics. The 
room was, like the pavilion of a sultana,, in tlic 
open air, and was composed chiefly of windows 
and doors. I groped my way *to the door 
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nearest to the house, tumbling in my course 
over some boots, and knocking over the large 
school-bell. 

Like the gentleman in Beauty and the Beast, 
I saw a light ahead, and on making towards 
it, found it came from the kitchen door. 
Looking in thereat, I saw the servants sitting 
round a comfortable lire, and tapped the door 
with my fingers, when the servant whom I 
had first seen advanced towards me. She was 
in command. I asked for a light, whereupon 
she gave me a withering look, and said tnat 
if I wanted one I knew where to get it, and 
must fetch it myself. One of the other servants 
immediately rose, and was kind enough to take 
me up the kitchen stairs to a slab, wliere there 
were some very greasy tin candlesticks, without 
snuffers or extinguishers. I was then told that 
it was time for me to go to rest. 

I had not been in my room five minutes 
before a tap came at my door, and, on open- 
ing it, I found two of the servants standing 
there, who immediately put up their fingers, 
and said ‘‘Hush!*’ They had come to tell me 
never to mind Sinith.^’ That she was licensed 
and encouraged by the master and mistress to 
offend and insult every one, and that wdien I 
wanted anything done, the oilier servants would 
be happy to do it for me. They also asked if 
I had been in a ‘^situation** before. 

When I laid down to rest, I felt that I had 
something whereon to reflect. I had been at 
school as a boy myself— at a public school. 
There was not a master there to whom a ser- 
vant would have dared to be uncivil, much less 
would it have occurred to any servant to come to 
him in a clandestine manner at his bedroom door. 

I began- to tliink that as they were masters, 
therefore I could not be a master. What was 
I? Was I an « usher 

Next day, I felt that it was only due to 
myself to mention to the doctor the rudeness of 
his servant. He didn’t seem astonislied, but 
smiled, and said that he could quite understand 
my feelings. He added, that the servant was 
only pointing out to me my duty. He then 
smiled again, and walked away, putting an end 
to further remonstrance. 

The doctor, after dinner, explained to my col- 
league (whom 1 discovered to be also a new 
comer) and myself that we were to take duty” 
alternately. I)uty implied the supervision of 
the young gentlemen out of school. It con- 
sisted in getting up in the morning at half-past 
six, working lor an hour pd a half before 
breakfast, and never losing sight of the young 
gentlemen all day until they were in their beds. 

I happened to notice at tea that the doctor 
watched me when I took butter, and then 
looked round at his wife with an injured ex- 
pression. Brom that moment he was au altered 
man to me. 

^ The system of the school was rather subver- 
sive in its practice. The boys could do every- 
thing they liked ; the masters nothing, I tried 
to introduce discipline and obedience, but was 
very soon remonstrated with by my superior, who 


said that the pupils would all be taken away if 
not indulged. Here was a prospect ! Order 
had to be kept and a control maintained over 
young gentlemen who would be taken away if 
order and control were enforced. 

One day while ''on duty,” I happened to 
dirty my hands with the football, and so re- 
ouested Mr. Forfar to come out and look after 
the young gentlemen for a few minutes. I was 
not long aosent, but when I returned I w^as 
accosted by Dr. Clackmannan, who came close 
up to me, and looked straight in my face, as 
though he were going to box my cars. Fortu- 
nately he did not do so, but said, in a loud 
voice, “ Look here, sir, let it be distinctly under- 
stood that when I pay gentlemen for their 
services, I expect them to do their work.” 

When w'e met the next day, his manner w^as 
decidedly cordial, and he w^ent so far as to 
make a remark about the weather, 1 fancied 
that perhaps he fedt some slight pangs of remorse 
racking his bosom ; but was soon uiuloceived. 
'When sat down to breakfast, I perceived 
that poor Mr. Forfar had been going wrong, 
even though it were "so early in the morning.’^ 
The poor little man had neglected something 
which should be done at that early hour. Conse- 
quently Mr. Forfar appeared so bad a sinner 
upon this occasion, that I became a saint by 
contrast, and was consequently in possession of 
the great man’s high esteem. 

The doctor’s time for settling matters was, 
generally sneaking, at meals, and we had not 
been seatea long, when he began on his new 
grievance, looking round repeatedly at his Utile 
wife for her approval. 

" 1 beg to point this out to you, Mr. Forfar,^’ 
said he. "You’ve not been in my house long, 
and if you’re not more careful you won’t be. I 
see that you’re inclined to sliirk your work, but 
I’ll make short work of you, I can tell you.” 

Poor Mr. Forfar! He fixed one eye on the 
mustard-pot, while the other took a cruise 
round the tabic, and finally settled on tlie salt- 
cellar. He spoke not, but w^as the very picture 
of a squinting penitent. After breakfast the 
doctor caught me, and took me for a stroll 
round his garden. He was remarkably friendly 
and confidential. 

" I find I’ve been nicely taken in with tliat 
gentleman,” he observed ; " but if he tries any 
of his tricks with me. I’ll kick him out of my 
house surnmarilv,” 

A couple of hours after this, I had occasion 
to find fault with a young gentleman whom no 
means of persuasion would induce to attend to 
what was going on. I called him up, looked 
severely in his face, and addressed to him a few 
words of admonition. This mode of proceeding 
caused the young imp to burst fortli in a tor- 
rent of grien Dr. Clackmannan, disturbed by 
the unusual sounds, looked up and called across 
the schoolroom that I was "not to do tliat 
again.” lie came to mo afterwards in an apolo- 
getic manner, but I said that he injured him- 
self, not me, by such displays. He thereupon 
informed me that if the boy were removed from 
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j tlie scliool, he’d make me pay for it. I sug- 
! gested that we should leave that an open ques- 
; lion, and came to the conclusion that 1 could 
' not stand much more. 

That day I was on duty, so little Mr, Forfar 
took a walk in the evening, and did not return 
I until after supper. He then happened to be 
; I ratlier thirsty, and took the liberty of asking 
!} for a glass of beer. The confidential servant 
; j thereupon went scuttling up to the doctor, and 
jj communicated to him the startling request. 

I I should mention, that the only place w'c had 
I to sit in was the large school dining-room, 
i Little Mr. Forfar took olf his useful Wclling- 
I ton boots, put on his carpet slippers, put 
j his little feet up in a chair, and began tell- 
I ing me where he had been, when the door 

I opened, and Dr. Clackmannan’s stomach en- 
) tered, followed by Dr. Clackmannan himself. 

; He stood a mass of dignity, glaring through his 
j enormous spectacles at my poor little compa- 
j nion, who grew nervous under the glance, 
i fidgeted in his chair, and put his feet to the 
i ground, lie then took out his handkerchief, 
i and began to rub his nose. 

! “Well, I’m sure,” at last said Dr. Clack- 

I I inannan, “ are we in America, gentlemen P” 

j “ No, sir, South Aberdeen,” answered poor 
j little Mr. Forfar, approacliing the great man, 
j and quivering from head to foot. 

I “Look here, Mr. Forfar,’' said the doctor. 

! “I’ve come down to tell you that I keep neither 
! a lodging-house nor a public-house, and that if 
i you’re not in at meals you’ll just go without. 

! That’s all I have to say to you,” 

' The door closed, and we were alone, 
j The next morning at breakfast my poor little 
I Wend was again in dire trouble. “ I can assure 

you, sir, tliat’s the reason,” he was saying, as I 
took my seat. 

“Don’t tell me anything of the kind, Mr. 
Forfar.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 should really have been down in 
time if it liadn’t been for that : you can ask the 
j boys if it is not so.” 

j “ The fact is, Mr. Forfar, that I consider you 
I such a despicable little liar, and so utterly de- 
I void of lionour, that I wouldn’t believe you on 
I your oath !” 

j That was what Dr. Clackmannan said. I am 
j detailing actual experience, without colouring or 
I inventing any incident. Poor little Forfar looked 
i j indeed the picture of penitent misery, 
i “Well, sir,” said he, “I’m sorry tliat you 
I should liave formed that opinion of me,” 

I I must confess that I was startled as much 
j by the reply as by the insult. 

I Mr. Foriar was evidently becoming very ill, 
j and in a highly nervous state. Tlie constant 

insult preying upon his weak mind made him 
totally unfit for work. His friends advised him 
“ to give warning.” The doctor, however, had 
such terrors for liim that he liad not the courage 
j to say he would not stop. At last he wrote a 

j notice, with the help of a relation who was a 

! lawyer’s clerk. It was a strictly legal document, 

I I and elaborately worded, looking very lengtliy and 


formidable. Tlie thing to do, however, was to 
deliver it. That was the push. The poor little 
man lay awake all night with the heavy busi- 
ness on his mind, and in the morning looked like 
a person in the last stage of consumption. He 
was “ all of a twitter.” When the doctor came 
in and said “ Good morning,” I saw a cap and 
gown bolt fairly out of the room. 

Mr. Forfar ^id not reappear; so, after break- 
fast, I made a pilgrimage to find him. He had 
thrown himself on his bed. His movable eye 
was wandering round the room in search of some- 
thing; .probably the “happy laud of Canaan.” 
I rushed to my room for some brandy, as he 
seemed in a fit; and, having poured some down 
his throat, his eye came to anchor, and he recog- 
nised me. At length Mr. Forfar returned to duty. 

A few evenings after, I was walking round 
the playground, when I perceived some one 
running rapidly across the fields towards me. 
He presently threw himself at my feet on the 
grass. He was a “ parlour boarder,” a fellow as 
big as myself, and nearly as old. He asked me 
if I would kindly give him my advice. I said 
that as far as was consistent with my position I 
sliould not object to do so. 

It appeared that he had met in the village a 
young lady of “considerable personal attrac- 
tions, ” to wliom he ventured to give looks of 
admiration and a sweet smile. This mode of 
proceeding having been noticed by a couple of 
lieavy brothers in attendance, they assaulted 
and drove him away, much discomfited. I 
looked grave, said it was a foolish affair alto- 
gether, and, as to aUvice, that he must make 
the best of a bad job. 

I The first time the doctor went out he heard 
of the whole affair. Now it so happened that 
tlie father of this young fellow was in India, 
and, moreover, did not pay up, so he was liable 
to the penalties of his misconduct. The doctor 
came fuming in, and gave me a full account of 
the discovery he liad made. He presently asked 
me if I had heard anything of the matter. I 
replied that I had. Upon which I w^as attacked 
for not having repeated it. One or two remarks 
followed, when Dr. Clackmannan observed: 

“If I did as I ought, I should honcichip 
you, sir.” 

1 controlled my immediate impulse, and told 
him tliat if he were inclined for red “ business” 
in that line, 1 would put down five pounds on 
the event, lie thanked itie in an altered tone, 
and said that he didn’t want to ajipcar iu the 
papers. I said that I would keep it very quiet 
if wc could come to terms. X then wrote him 
a notice, which I forwarded at once. 

The next day he did not wish me good morn- 
ing, and looked remarkably black as we sat down 
to breakfast;. There happened to be a cold roast 
round of beef before him, which he set about 
carving. lie helped every one but myself, and 
then filled his own plate. I sat very quietly 
for a few minutes, until I saw the first mouthful 
go into his capacious mouth, when it became 
evident that he meant me to go without. This 
was unpleasant, to say the least of it. 
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I Now, theitJ happened to be several .pung 
1 gentlemen in the school who, for the considera- 
1 tion of thirty shillings a quarter, were allowed 
meat for breakfast, and these young gentlemen 
were standing round the doctor, plate in hand, 
waitin" until he had taken the edge off his appe- 
tite and was at leisure to help them* 

I said, “1*11 trouble you for some beef, 

; doctor j — you haven’t the politeness to ask 
me.” 

The doctor replied, “No, Mr. Hope, until 
you’ve apologised to me for your conduct yes- 
lerday, you mustn’t expect any of the courtesies 
of life from me.” 

“Courtesies, indeed!” said L “You’ve 
omitted what any person with the slightest feel- 
ing of decency would not think of overlooking.” 

I “You shall not have any beef.” 

“ Won’t 1?” said L 

I seized the dish ; the doctor clawed the beef, 
and in making too sure of it, plumped it into 
his owm lap. I, on the other hand, in the ful- 
ness of my eloquence, flourished the carving- 
knife, at which the doctor seemed to wince, and 
his little old wife said, with a whine, “Oh, how 
very dreadful, Hr.” 

I immediately prepared for action. Tlie doctor 
rose, the mass of uuderdone beef fell with a thud 
upon the floor, when the door opened and in 
walked poor little Forfar, late for breakfast, and 
all unconscious of w’hat was going forward. 
He approached his seat, which w^as unfortu-I 
nately next to the doctor, and tried to advance 
a small remark about the weather. It was of 
no use. The doctor turned on him. 

“ You’re another of tlie same sort,” vocife- 
rated the great man. “ What do you mean by 
coming down lute to breakfast ?” 

“ I’m very sorry, sir.” 

“ Sorry 1 Yes ; but you shan’t be sorry 
again, for out of my house you go tins very 
morning: get out of the room.” The poor 
little creature recoiled, and left the room, 1 
quietly sat down and finislied niy breakfast, 
W'hen 1 said calmly to the doctor, “ Well, 
I’m off* now to which he made no answer. 1 
went to my bedroom, and was putting up my 
things, W'lien I heard sounds of the doctor’s 
voice ill Mr. Forfar’s room : “Now then, look 
alive and be off, for the sooner I sec you and 
your traps out of my house the sooner 1 shall 
feel comfortable.” I fancied he w^ould pay me a 
visit next, so I took off my coat, but he did 
not come. 1 carried my traps down stairs, ami 
returned to my room for something left behind. 
I again heard the doctor’s voice. This time it 
was outside Mr. Forfar’s door: “If you can’t 
1 hurry yourself, I’ll help you.” There was then 
' a loud noise like something rolling down stairs, 
and I was fearful that my poor little brotJier 
master was being “ helped ” down. T went to 
the scene of action, and burst out laughing; for 
there stood tlie gigantic fat doctor at the top 
of the stairs, and the little Mr. Forfar quivering 
in every muscle, trying to dodge past him and 
get away. Tlie doctor had kicked his port- 
manteau from the top of the stairs to the 


bottom, and had frightened the poor little man ^ 
out of what few wits he had left to him. ; 

I got a cab, and, as we drove off, waved my : 
hand to the doetpr (who stood at the top of j 
the steps), with a “ Good-bye, old fellow ! You | 
can go to The ‘ College of I'ators’ and get some | 
more resident professors 1” : 


WILD-BOAR HUNTING IN INDIA. | 

This sport is far superior to fox-hunting in ! 
England. Perhaps in fox-liuuting more skill is i 
required to “ pick” the fences and choose a good | 
line of country, but an old and experienced l 3 oar- , 
liunter will tell you that it is not an easy task ; 
to give a good account of a “ long lean tusker” i 
with tlic condil ion of a Derby favourit.e, and the ! 
cunnbg of a Derby favourite’s owner. You must ! 
in mOvSt cases follow his line of country, which is i 
invariably the worst he can choose over rocky i 
ground intersected with deep nullalis and ravines, !' 
and not uufrcquently, if lie can find it, through | 
short thorny jungle, or over black rotten soil, i 
riven and cracked in all directions. A gallop at j 
racing jiace ovtu* such ground, with a long spear j 
in Die rider’s haml, and the prospect of a charge 
from the foe in tlie rider’s mind’s eye, i*equirc 
neiwe and skiU. 

The low price of grain, and the moderate rate 
of servants’ wages, enables most officers in India 
to keep two or three horses, and a “ tattoo a j 
most useful and enduring little animal, that fully | 
supplies the place of a cover hack. In most j 
“pig-slicking” countries the liorsiJS are reserved 1 
solely for that purpose, and arc kept in race- ! 
horse condition, for the pace they have to maii^- | 
tain, although rarely extending beyond four j 
' miles at a strelcli, ivS such that good condition | 
is absolutely indispensable. The tattoo carries ; 
his owner to tlio meet (not nnfrcqueutly thirty ; 
miles distant); toparadci in the morning; and 
to the mess-room at night. I 

In most stations whore the neighbouring j 
country affords “ pig-sticking,” a lent club is ; 
constituted; each member subscribing a few | 
rLqiees montlily, and so forming a fund, out of i 
whicli the “shikaree” and beaters are paid, | 
111 general the villagers arc very ready and | 
willing to give every information iu their power j 
concerning the haunts of the boar, for the i 
damage ho does in the sugar-cane, kates, and i 
cholum-fields is very great iudedi. A “ sounder” 
of hog wdll very frequently travel ten or iifteen 
miles in a iiiglit in search of food, and will canter 
the same distance buck in the morning ; but oc- 
casionally, in quiet parts, tlicy wdll lie down iu 
fields that have grain liigli enough to afford them 
shelter, and will remain there. 

The best liuiitiug-p'ounds are the large sandy 
plains, with hero and there a narrow long belt of 
toddy jungle. In these jungles the wild-boar 
delights. The club “shikaree” is constantly 
away on the look-out for mark'KS or news of hog, 
and, as soon as ho has obtained authentic intelli- 
gence of a sounder, he returns immediately to 
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give information to the sahib log.” The next 
day is fixed upon for the hunt, and away goes 
the “ shikaree” again to the villages .near the 
appointed rendezvous to collept beaters. Tents, 
servants, provisions, and beer (the last a most 
indispensable adjunct), arc sent on by each 
sportsman, and in the evening all start on their 
‘‘ tattoos” for the meet. Tliese meetings are 
by no means the least agreeable pai’t of tlie 
business, when all are seated outside tlic touts 
after dinner, imbibing brandy ►pa\vny and smoking 
cheroots. But many clici’oots and much braiidy- 
pawny are not beneficial to the nerves, so the 
wisest and best sportsmen retire early. 

Betimes in the morning the camp is all alive. 
Horses neigh, horsckccpcrs shout to one another, 
and cries for coffee and boots resound on all 
sides. Daylight in India bursts suddenly with 
a flash upon the sight, and, though a man lias 
begun to dress in the dark and with the aid 
of candles, before he has finished it is broad 
bright day. 

On coming forth under such circumstances, 
ttie sight is pretty and exhilarating. The snowy 
tents pitched here and there among the green 
and shady mangoe^trees ; tlie picketed horses in 
the act of being “ marlished” and prepared for 
the hunt; boys” boiling coffee at a fire made 
under an old mangoe, and at wdiich three or four 
followers are toasting their hands and squatting ; 
a small bonfire, around which arc seated some 
two hundred individuals of all ages and descrip- 
tions, but nearly all alike as to scpialor and dirt, 
the sweat caused by former days of toil being 
apparent on their bodies in the form of a dry 
white scurf, so that they remind one of a cab- 
horse that has diied in Ihc wind. It is not cold; 
there Ls a nice cool soft and rcfi’esliing breeze ; 
but natives, even in the heat of the summer, in- 
variably croucli round a fire in the mornings. 

A cup of coffee and cheroot, and w^c are ready 
to si art for the cover, but before doing so we 
may glance at one or two of the most i)rominent 
mc5u in the limit, most of whom arc out now, 
looking to their horses and gear ; a precaution 
never lo be forgotten by a careful lumlsman. 
The first to attract attculioii, is a tali good- 
looking young fellow talking to his horsekeeper 
in a jargon he fondly siip])oscs io be lliudostancc, 
but whicli sorely puzzles his man, who has the 
strongi'^st possible idea that it is not, and tlic 
w'cakest ])ossible idea wliat it is. The rosy 
colour of his checks, and the incipient down upon 
his lip (which he is coiivstantly stroking as he 
speaks), denote the youngst er coming under the 
denoiuiuatioii of griflhi.” This is his first essay 
at pig-sticking, and all last night he disturbed 
the other occupants of the tent he slept in, by 
jumping up, over and over again, to seo if it 
were nearly morning. Yesterday, too, his iiu- 
fortunate tattoo, with exceedingly nobby -looking 
legs, was made to go nearly double distance by 
reason of his rider’s constantly rushing olF after 
some jackal or antelope, with a v^ild hope of 
spearing the creature-— and at other times he 


carried his spear always poised and unpleasantly 
near to the small of his next neighbour’s back. 
But t^e and ppctice will correct that, for his 
heart is in the right place. He is looking with i 
admiring e.ves upon a wiry bull-necked Persian I 
horse, whicli no amount of argument will per- j 
suadc him is not an Arab of the purest breed, j 
It looks sulky just now, probably foreseeing a ! 
hard day’s work. At a little distance from this 1 
ardent young sportsman is a small spare wiry ! | 
man of about fifty years of age, as straight as j 
an arrow, dressed in an old-fashioned but neat j 
biwn coat and trousers to match, and a flat ■ 
low-crowncd hat nearly the colour of his | 
coat. His features are sharp, and tanned with 
exposure to the climate, but he has a bright 
piercing eye. He has been some thirty years in 
the service, only three of whicli have been passed 
in England, l^ut he is as hard as he looks, and 
would outlive any younger man in a hard day’s 
work. He is as good a sportsman as he is an 
officer, and he is considered to be one of the 
best in the service. The grey muscular Arab 
that he is mounted ^on, is the very counterpart 
of its rider, and in condition to gallop for a 
man’s life. All its equipments are in first-rate 
order— so is liis horsekeeper, who is just now 
shouldering a serviceable Joe Mauton, and a 
spear wdth a Jiead so bright that it glistens again 
in the siin. The next person, with a face like 
Don Quixole’s, barring the beard, and with a 
com]dcxion perhaps a little more ruddy than the 
famous knight, lias an immensely long body and 
very short legs, and is clothed in a lai'gc-pat- 
terned check coi ion cloth jacket, of a cut peoii- 
liurly it s oiviicr’s. lie is smoking a Imgc Trichino- 
])oly chcp ‘>ol, and is amighty collector of cheroots. 
Also, of boots : rows upon rows of which, in im- 
mense numbers, decorate all his rooms. 

Ihit the coolies, heatlcd by the “ shikaree,” arc 
moving slowly forward in tlie direction of a long 
narrow belt of toddy jungle : a most likely look- 
ing s])ot. Tile sliikaree” has an old single-barrel 
giui, his badge of office, and a large broad-bladed 
knife stuck in his girdle. Each coolie is armed 
with a thick long bamboo, and very many of 
tljciii have tom-toms, cholera iiorus, and rattles. 
The toddy liuud, whicli extends nearly due cast 
and west, is about a mile long, and a ([uartcr of 
a mile broad. On the north side there is a sandy 
])laui stretehing away some tlircc or four miles, 

! and bounded by a low range of rocky Ijdls covered 
with cactus and Lliorn-bushes. This is the direc- 
tion the boar will most probably take, aud as 
there are beaters cuougii to extend along the 
whole line of the bund, it is decided to beat it ! 
from south to north. A short council is held as ; 
to where the different iiorsemen sliall place them- ; 
selves, and soon the signal for the commeuccmcut j 
of the beat is given. Then arises most unearthly ‘ 
noises; noises calculat.ed, one would say, to 
frighten the most courageous of beasts, and 
noises that no human beings but natives could ‘ 
make. But to tlie “ pig-sticker” it is a charming ‘ 
noise, and as melodious to him as the wJiimper j 
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of the fox-hound is to the English sportsman. 
Unearthly as the uproar is, the boar but stilkily 
responds to it, and jogs slowly and stubbornly 
but silently along the undergrowth. Just pre- 
vious to breaking cover he stops, as it were, to 
consider his line of country, then suddenly leaps 
forth with a long lobbing canter that does not 
seem to be fast, but which will try the speed of 
the fleetest horse in the hunt. A shriek of 

Gone away !” and some twenty horsemen burst 
forth from the cover like so many devils. The 
’ boar slightly increases his pace, and the race 
fairly sets in. A little to the right it is rather 
rocky, and there are some ugly dry water-courses 
which he thinks will puzzle his enemies, so he 
makes for them. But all his tactics are of no 
avail. A grim-bearded old stager, mounted on a 
flea-bitten grey Arab, that bounds over the rocks 
and nullahs like an antelope, has been slowly but 
surely creeping up ; and before the boar has 
completed two-thirds of his journey, he finds this 
cool and determined-looking customer riding 
alongside of him. Such presumption makes him 
whet his tusks again with rage, and turning short 
round with a couple of savage grunts, he charges 
ferociously, but it won’t do. The spear is down 
in an instant, and by bis own impetuosity he has 
stabbed himself deeply just above the shoulder- 
blade ; and the gallant flea-bitten grey, with a 
light bound forward, has kept clear of his tusks. 
His fate is now sealed, for the delay occasioned 
by the charge has letup some of the other hunts- 
men. He charges first on one and then on the 
other, receiving deadly wounds each time. At 
last, exhausted by loss of blood, without a groan 
or a grunt, he sighs his last breath away. It is 
useless to attempt to beat the same piece of 
jungle over, for those hog that remained in when 
the first broke cover have long ago sought refuge 
in flight in another direction; but the "‘shikaree” 
knows of another likely spot some three miles 
distant, and it is immediately decided to proceed 
thither. This time a whole sounder break forth 
at once, and the hunting-party is broken up into 
two or three different lots. Two huge tuskers 
and one sow are the result, 

HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

BY THlt AUTIlOB OF “ BABBARA’s HISTOBT.” 

CHAPTBll LXV. THE LAST OF THE BATTLE. 

It was now nearly four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Throughout the search at the barricade, 
Saxon had seen the sliells flying at a great 
height overhead, and heard the battle going on 
unceasingly in the streets of the town. Some- 
times the sounds advanced, sometimes retreated ; 
but never ceased for one minute together, Find- 
ing at length that neither friends nor foes came 
round in their direction, tlie men posted at the 
barricade became impatient, and dropped away 
one by one ; and presently Saxon, being to all 
appearance no n\ore likely to find his friend in 
one place than another, followed their example. 


He traversed , one whole street without see- 
ing a living creature ; then, coming to a cross- 
road, paused and listened. The musketry now 
seemed to be very distant, but he could not tell 
precisely from what quarter the sound pro- 
ceeded. While he was yet hesitating, a couple 
of Neapolitan soldiers came running towards 
liim. Seeing an armed Garibaldian, they stopped 
short, as if doubting which way to turn; and 
Saxon called to them to surrender. 

At that moment, some six or eight red-shirts 
made their appearance at the top of the street, 
in full chase. The Neapolitans immediately 
fired upon Saxon, flung away their rifles, and 
fled down a by-street to the left. 

Bui the balls glanced harmlessly by, and 
Saxon, anxious to know how the great interests 
of the day were faring elsewhere, went on bis 
way, and left the fugitives to their pursuers. 

A few steps further on, he fell in w'ith a 
detachment of Tuscans led by young Beni, now 
on foot. 

“ Hola ! amico,” cried the Palermitan, “ where 
do you come from ?” 

‘"From the barricade in the Via Lombardi. 
And you ?” 

“ From. the beach, where those cursed Regi 
have been pouring down shot and shell as thick 
as fire-stones from Etna.” 

“ How goes the day 

“Triumphantly. We are driving them up to- 
wards the castle from all sides. Come and see !” 

So Saxon fell in with the Tuscan company; j 
and as they pressed up against the hill, winding j 
round by a stce)) lane on tiic eastern side of the j 
town, the young men, in a few hurried sentences, | 
exchanged such news as each had to tell. * | 

“The whole of the lower part of the town is ! 
ours,” said Beni. “Medici’s men have done i 
wonders — the Genoese carabineers luwc lost ; 
half their numlier — Beard’s company has pos- 1 
session of an old wiadmill on the heights above 1 
the castle, whence they have rifled the enemy 
j clear out of the northern works.” 

“This is great news !” 

“ It is great news. Before another hour is 
past, we shall have them all shut up in the i 
castle, like mice in a trap.” | 

“ Where is your horse f ” ! 

“ Shot under me, half an hour ago. Where i 
is your friend ?” ^ . i 

Safe, I hope. He vanished in the melee I 
down at the barricade. I havenotijeen him since.” I 

“ Silence ! I hear a tramp of feet. Halt !” 

The column halted, and in the sudden silence 
that ensued, the approaching footsteps of a con- 
siderable body of men were distinctly audible. 

It was an exciting moment. The lane was 
winding, steep, and narrow. On one side rose a 
stupendous clifl’ of solid rock ; on the other ran 
a low wall, overhanging the poorest quarter of 
the town. A worse place for a hostile en- 
counter could scarcely have been selected ; 
but the young Palermitan, unused to command 
as he was, at once saw the difficulty of his 
position, and prepared to meet it. 

Silently ana promptly, he drew up his little 
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troop across the road — tlie front row lying down, 
the second kneeling, the third standing-— all 
ready to greet the enemy with a deadly fire as 
soon as they should come in sight. In the 
mean while, Saxon had slung his rifle over his 
shoulders and begun climbing the face of the 
cliflT. Where there was footing for a goat tliere 
was always footing for him ; and almost before 
Beni knew what liad become of him, he was 
posted behind an overhanging bush some twenty 
icet above. About a dozen others immediately 
followed his example, till every shrub and pro- 
jecting angle of rock concealed a rifle. 

The Garibaldians had but just completed their 
preparations, when the white cross-nelts of the 
Neapolitans appeared at the turn of the road, 
some sixty yards ahead. 

Evidently unprepared to find their passage 
resisted, they recoiled at sight of the Garibal- 
dians, who instantly poured in tlieir first volley. 
They then fired a few shots and fell back out of 
sight, as if hesitating wliether to advance or re- 
I treat. The nature of the ground was such that 
; ncitlier party could see the extent of tlie other’s 
I strengtli ; and Beni had been careful to turn 
I this circumstance to tlie liesf. advantage, lu 
I the meanwhile liis men had re-loaded, and were 
I waiting in the same order as before. 

They had not to wait long. In another 
second tiicre arose a shout of ‘‘Viva il Ro!” 

1 and the royalists, clicorcd on by ilieir oJliccrs, 
came buck with fixed ba}‘onels, at tlie pas de 
charge — a narrow, coinjiact, resolute torrent, 
which looked as if it must carry all before it. 

Again the Tuscans dclivcnal their deliberate 
and deadly fire — again, Jigain, and again ; and 
at each discliarge the, foremost Neapolitans 
went down like grass before tlu'- scythe. There 
seemed to be a cliarmed line drawn across the 
road, beyond wdiicli tli(‘y could not pass. As 
fast as they reached it, they fell ; as fast as they 
fell those behind rushed up, and were shot 
down in their turn. 

And all this time the tirailleurs on the cliff- 
side dropjied their unerring bullets into the ad- 
vancingcolumn, bringingdown the hindmost men, 
and picking ofl’each officer as he came into sight. 

Mowed down by an irresistible fire, little 
guessing by what a mere liniidful of men they 
were being held in check, and left almost with- 
r»ut an officer to command them, the Neapoli- 
tans all at once desisted from the attack and 
I retreated as ray)idly as they liad charged, drag- 
ging off some six or eight of their wounded, and 
leaving a rampart of their dead piled up half 
way bet ween themselves aiid their opponents. 

“Viva Garibaldi!” cried Saxon, swdngiug 
himself lightly from bush to bush, and leaping 
down into the road. 

“ Viva Garibaldi !” shouted Beni’s troop, 
eager to pursue, but held back by their young 
leader, who knew that they would liavc no 
chance if once they betrayed the insignificance 
of their numbers. Throwing himself before 
tliem, he forbade a man to stir. At the same 
time the tramp of the enemy, broken, hurried 
and disordered, died rapidly away, and tlie Gari- 


baldians, only two of whom were slightly 
wounded, remained in undisputed possession of 
their little Thermopylee. 

In high spirits, they presently resumed their 
march; but they saw no more Neapolitans. 
When the lane opened presently upon a broad 
platform overlooking the town, they halted. 
Above them rose the castle ramparts, apparently 
deserted. Below them lay tlie streets and 
squares of Melazzo, with the open country be- 
yond. A strange silence seemed suddenly to 
have fallen upon the day. There was no echo of 
musketry to be heard upon the air—no smoke- 
wreath visible even in places where the combat 
had been hottest half an hour before. Save a 
distant shouting here and there, and an occa- 
sional shell thrown from some part of the forti- 
fications far away to the westward side of tlie 
castle, the tumult of battle seemed to have 
passed magically away. 

“ What does it all mean?” said Saxon, breath- 
lessly. > 

“ Well,” replied Beni, “ I suppose it means 
that the battle is over.” I 

At that moment a detachment of Malenchini’s * ! 
brigade made its appearance at the further side ! 
of the platform, shouting, “ Viva I’ltalia !” and | 
planted tlie tricolor on tlic highest point of the 
parajict overlooking the town. 

The battle was indeed over; the long day’s 
fight, fought gallantly out, was crowned with vie- j 
tory. The whole of the town, up to the very gates I 
of the castle, was in the hands of the liberators. 

CUAriEll LXVI. SAXOX PURSUES IIIS SEAKCII, 

The battle over, orders were issued for the j 
construction of barricades in all tlie approaches j 
to the castle. Weary us tlicy were after their | 
long day’s fighting, the Garibaldians then 1 ! 
stacked their muskets and went to work with a i i 
will. Pavements were hastily torn up, carts I 

dragged from the sheds in which their owners | 

had left tliem, and doors taken from their 
hinges. Before sundown, a chain of extempore j 
deffiiccs was thrown up at every point of danger, ! 
and the royalists were cilectuaily imprisoned in 
their own strongliold. 

Then, guarded only by a few sentinels posted 
u])OU the barricades, tlic army dispersed itself 
about the streets and piazzas, and lay down to rest 
by hundreds in the cliurclies, the deserted liouscs, 
and even t.lie open doorways along the streets. 

In the mean while, Saxon w^nt about from 
barricade to barricade, seeking his friend and 
questioning every one he met, but seeking 
and questioning in vain. One Garibaldiau re* 
membered to have seen him with the Pavia 
company during a sharp skirmish up in some 
gardens* near the castle. Anot her thought he 
had observed liirn down on the Marina. A third 
was certain that he had been killed by the 
bursting of a shell ; while a fourth no less posi- 
tively asserted that he was with Peard’s com- 
pany in the windmill above the castle. Con- 
fusc\l by tliese contradictory statements, Saxon 
wandered hither and thither till the twilight 
came on ; and then, utterly exhausted, stretched 
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himself upon a bench in the market-place and 
fell profoundly asleep. 

His sleep lasted only a couple of hours. He 
had lain down full of anxiety and apprehension, 
and no sooner had the first torpor of excessive 
fatigue passed off than he woke, oppressed 
.by a vague uneasiness, and, for the first few 
moments, unable to remember where he was. 

He looked round upon a spacious piazza deep 
in shadow, and scattered over with groups of 
sleeping soldiers, and stands of arms. 

Melazzo taken; Castletowers missing; per- 
haps wounded — perhaps dead ! He sprang to 
his feet as these recollections flashed upon him, 
and half stupified with sleep, prepared to resume 
his quest. At the first step, he stumbled over 
the corpse of a Neapolitan grenadier, lying as 
if asleep, with his wliile face turned up to the 
sky. A few paces further on, he met a couple 
of Garibaldiims, preceded by a torch-bearer, 
bearing away a wounded man upon a shutter. 

Learning from these tiuit there wore several 
temporary hospitals in the town, as well as others 
beyond the gates, lie resolved to visit all before 
pursuing his search in other directions. He 
then followed them to a church close by, the 
stone floor of wliich had been laid down with 
straw for the reception of the vrounded. The 
torches planted liere and there against the walls 
and pillars of the building served only to make 
visible the intense gloom of the vaulted roof 
above. All around, more or less dangerously 
! wounded, lay some sixty soldiers ; wliile, glid- 
ing noiselessly to and fro, were seen the surgeons 
and nurses, busy on their work of mercy. 

Pausing at the door, be asked the sentry if 
be knew" anything of an English nobleman— 

I Lord Castletowers by name — whom lie had 
I reason to fear must be among the Avounded. 

I “An Englishman?^’ said tlie sentry. “Si, 

I amico, there w^as an Englishman brought in 
I about tw^o hours ago.” 

i : So Saxon went up the nave of tlie church, 

: ' and preferred his in([uiry to one of the nurses. 

She shook her licad. 

: “ Alas !” she replied, “his ensewas liopeless. 

; He died ten minutes after he w^as brought in.” 

! “Died?” 

“ His poor body has not yet been removed. 
It lies yonder, close under tlic pulpit.” 

Half in hope, half in dread, the young man 
snatched a torch from the nearest sconce, and 
flew to the spot indicated. The shattered corpse 
I lay placidly enough, with a snnle upon its dead 
j lips, and the eyes lialf closed, as if in sleep ; but 
! it was not the corpse of Lord Castletowers. 
j With a deep-orawn breath of relief, Saxon 

I then turned away, and passing gently along the 
; line of patients, looked at each pale face in 
j turn. Having done this, he inquired liis w^ay to 
j the next ambulance, which was established in | 
j the ground floor of the Polizia, In order to 
j reach this place, he had to re-cross the piazza. 
Here he met three or four more torch parties ; 
for the Garibaldians were still anxiously search- 
ing for their wounded in all parts of the town. 

At the door of the Polizia he accosted the 
sentry with the same question that he had been 


asking at every barricade and outpost in the 
place. Could he give him any iurormaiion of 
an English gentleman, Lord Castletowers? 

The sentry, who happened to be a French- 
man, lifted his cap with the best-bred air ima- 
inable, and asked, in return, if he liad the 
onour of addressing Monsieur Trefaldeu. 

Saxon replied in tlie affirmative ; but . . . I 
“Alors, que monsieur se doiine la peine 
d’entrer. 11 trouvera son ami, milord Castle- 
towers dans la premiere sallc a gauclie.” 

Scarcely waiting to thank the friendly Gaul 
for his intelligence, Saxon rushed in, and almost 
the first face on which his eyes rested was the 
face of his friend. 

He was sitting on the side of a bench that had 
been serving him for a bed. He had a large cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, and looked rather 
pale ; but was, nevertheless, tranquilly smoking 
a cigar, and cliatting with his nearest neighbour, ! 

“ So, Trefalden,” said lie, as Saxon burst info ! i 
the room, “you have found me at last! I jj 
knew you would be looking for me all cner the ! 1 
place, if you were alive to doit; so 1 left word 
at the door tliat you were to apply within. Ex- j ; 
cuse my left hand.” i j 

“1 am so glad, Castletowers!” exclaimed !' 
Saxon. “ 1 was never so glad in my life !” ! ! 

“Gently, my dear fellow — gently ! You need j| 
not shake one’s hand quite so vehemently.” j! 
“ What is tlie nuittx*r ? W Jiere arc you hurt ?” | : 
“ In the right arm— confound it !” ! I 

“ Very badly ?” i ! 

“No. That is to say, I am not doomed to || 
amputation; but tlieri'.’s an end, so far as 1 am ^ 
concerned, to glory and gunpowder — and tliai is i j 
^quite bad enough,” ' j : 

CIIAI'TEli LXVII. IX nUllAXCE VILE. | ’ 

The mystery of the EaiTs disappearanec was I i 
sufliciently simple when it came to be ex])lained. 1 1 
He had been carried over the barricade in llie j 
last great rush, and, instead of remaining on tlie | 
spot like Saxon, to fight it out to the last blow, j 
had dashed on with some twenty others, in pur- | 
suit of the first fugitives. Having cliascd the [ 
Neapolitans into a blind alley, taken tliem pri- ; j 
soners, and deprived them of their arms, llie 'I 
Garibaldians then, fell in witii the Pavia com- * i 
pany, and shared with them some of the hottest 1 j 
w’ork that was done in Melazzo that day. ; i 

it was while with this gallant company, and | 
at tlie moment when he was as^sisting to’ jilant j 
the tricolor on the top of a summer-house iu a ! ! 
long-contested garden, tliat Lord Castletow'crs re- i j 
ceived two shots in the right arm, and was forced j 
to go back to the ambulances in the rear. j 

His wounds, though severe, were not in t^ie ! 
least dangerous ; one bullet having lodged in tlio ! 
biceps muscle of the upper arm, and another 
having fractured the ulna bone of the forearm. 
Both, however, had boen already extracted 
before Saxon found his way to the Polizia, and the ! 
surgeon in attendance assured them that Lord | 
Castletowers would, in time, regain the use of. his I 
arm as completely as if no mischance had ever be- j 
fallen it. In the mean while, to be sure, the re- j 
suits were sufficiently inconvenient. The Eui-rs 
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1 1 military career was brought to an abrupt concla- 
j - sion, and his hope of doing something brilliant— 
il something that even Miss Colouna slioulcl be 

I forced to admire— was nipped in the bud. These 
{ things were hard to bear, and demanded all the 
j patience that lie could summon to his aid. 

Their campaign thus unexpectedly ended, the 
young men would gladly have gone back at once 
to their little yacht, and set sail in search of 

I I fresh fields and pastures new but to that pro- 
: I position the medico would not listen. So they 

I i lingered on in Melazzo day after day, keeping 
j ! for tlie most part beyond tiic walls, and passing 

* the hot and weary hours as best they might* 

I I It was a dull time, I hough enlivened by the 
surrender of the garrison. They saw the Nea- 

I poliian transports steam into the bay, and wit- 
I nessed tlie etnbarkation of Bosco and his troops. 

! When this inicuduclc was played out, the Gari- 
bvaldians began to look towards Messina and 
speculate eagerly on what might next be done. 
Then came rumours of a general evacuation 
of the royalist strongholds ; and by-and«by they 
learned beyond doubt lliat the tedium of success 
! was not likely to be relieved by any more fight- 
ing in the island of Sicily. 

Somewhat comforted by this intelligence, and 
still more comforted by a note which the Earl 
received from Signor Colonna llie fourth day 
after the battle, the young men submitted to 
i j the semi-imprisouuicut of Melazzo, and saw 
I i Garibaldi depart with tlic main body of his army 
i 1 somcwliat loss regrolfully than they might other- 
! i wise have done. 

I ' Brief as a military despatch, the Italian’s note 
j ran thus : 

I Caro Gervase. The victory wdiicli has just 
1 been won terminates the war in Sicily. Disscu- 
! sion and terror reign hi tlic cabinet at Naples, 
j Moutlis will probably elapse before another blow 
j is struck ; and it is possime that even that blow 
I may not be micded. In the mean while give 
j car to earnest counsel. vShcatli thy sword, and 
j pursue thy journey in peace. This in confidence 
> irom the I’ricnd of tliy childiiood. G. C.” 

It was something to receive tliis assurance 
from a man like Colonna— a man who knew 
i)ctter than even Garibaldi himself the proba- 
j bilities and prospects of the war. So the friends 
j vnadti the best of their position, and amused them- 
I selves by ]')lanuiiig what they would do when they 
I received the medico’s order of releiise. 

Norway was now out of the question. By 
the time they could reach Bergen the season 
would be nearly past ; besides which, the Eurl was 
forbidden to expose his wounded arm to so severe 
a change of temperature. They > therefore pro- 

S osedto confine their voyage to the basin of the 
lediterrancan, seeing whatever was practicable, 
and toucliing, if possible, at Malta, Alexandria, 
Smyrna, Athens, Naples, Cadiz, and Lisbon, by 
l/lie way. To this list, for reasons known only 
to himself, Saxon added the name of Sidon. 

At length Lord Casiletowers was pronounced 
fit for removal, though not yet well enough to 
dispense with medical care. So Saxon cut the 
knot of that difficulty by engaging the services 


of a young Sicilian surgeon ; and, thus atteuded| 
they once more w^ent on board the Albula^ ana 
weighed anchor, 

CIIAPTEE LXVin. LIFE IN THE EAST* 

A LITTLE yacht rides at anchor in. the har- 
bour of Alexandria, and two young Franks, one 
of whom carries his right arm in a sling, are 
w'andcring to and fiX), drinking deeply of that 
cup of enchantment— a first day in the East. 

These two young Franks roam hither and 
tliither in a state ot semi-beatitude, conscious 
neither of hunger, nor thirst, nor fatigue, nor 
hardly of the heat, which, though it is but niue 
o’clock in the morning, is already tremendous. 

First of all, having but just stepped ashore, 
they plunge into the Arab quarter oi the town, 
passing through a labyrinth of foul lanes 
I fenced in on cither side by blank, wiiidowless 
dwellings, that look as if they had all turned 
their backs to the street; and coming pre- 
sently to thoroughfares of a better class, where 
the tall houses seem almost toppling togetlicr, 
and the latticed balconies all but toucii ; 
and the sky is narrowed to a mere ribbon 
of vivid ultra-marine high overhead. Here are 
beggars at every corner, calling loudly upon 
Allah and the passer-by, donkey-boys, vagrant 
dog.$, now and then a mounted Arab riding like 
mad, and scat tering tlie foot passengers before 
him right and left. Here, too, are shops with open 
fronts and shadowy backgrounds; some gorgeous 
with silks and shawls ; some rich with carpets ; 
some fragrant with precious gums and spices ; 

! some glittering with sabres and daggers of Da- 
mascus. In each shop, sitting cross-legged on 
floor or counter, presiues the turbiined salesman, 
smoking iiis silver-lidded pipe, and indifferent 
alike to custom and fate. Now comes a Moorish 
arch of debcate creamy stone, revealing glimpses 
of a shady court-yard set round with latticed 
windows, and enclosing a palm-tree and a 
fountain. One slender, quivering shaft of sun- 
! shine falls direct on the green leaves and 
sparkling water-drops, and on an earthen waler- 
jar standing by — ^just such a jar as ilorgiana ! 
may have filled up with boiling oil in the days of j 
the good Caliph Harouu al Kaschid. And now 
comes a string of splay-footed camels, noiseless 
and dogged-looking, laden with bundles of 
brushwood as wide as tlie street, and led by 
shiny Nubian slaves, with white loin-cloths and 
turbans. Avoiding this procession, our tw^'O 
Franks plunge into a dark arcade of shops, 
lighted irom above. This is a bazaar. Here 
are alleys where they sell nothing but slip- 
pers; alleys of jeivels; alleys of iurs, of to- 
bacco, of silks, of sweetmeats and drugs, of 
books, of glass and ivory w^ares, of harness, of i 
sponges, and even of printed Manchester goods, 
Slieffield cutlery, and French ribbons. Here 
crowds a motley throng of Europeans and 
Asiatics ; impatient Arabs, with the camers-hair 
thread bound upon their brows stately Mos- 
lems, turbaned and slippered ; Greeks, in crim- 
son jackets and dmgy white kilts; dervishes, 
in high felt caps; magnificent dragomen, in 
huge muslin trousers; "Armenians, Copts, Sy. 
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rJans^ negroes, Jews of 0 climates, and tra^ 
Tellers fiSm every quarter of the globe. The 
wateMprimr, with his jar of Bheroet on his 
head, tinkles his brass drinking-cups in the 
cars of the passers-by ; the tart-seller offers his 
melon^puffs; and here, just leaving the fruit-shop, 
where she has doubtless been buying “Syrian 
apples anjS Othmanee quinces, peaches of Oman, 
and Egyptian limes,” comes the fair Amine her- 
self, followed by that identical porter who was 
^*a man of sense, and had perused histories/^ 

- Wandering on thus in a dream of Arabian 

Nights, the young men, having fortified them- 
selves with sherbet, presently mount a couple 
of very thorough-bred, bigh-spirited donkeys, 
and set off for the ruins of ancient Alexandria. 
These ruins lie out beyond the town walls, amid 
a sandy, dreary, hillocky waste that stretches 
far aw^ for miles and miles beside the sparkling 
sea. Here they see Pompey’s pillar, and Cleo- 
patra^s obelisk, and a wilderness of crumbling 
masonry clothed in a green and golden mantle 
of wild marigolds all in flower. Here, where 
once stood the temple of Serapis with its plat- 
form of a hundred steps, the wild sea-bird flits 
unmolested, the jackals liave their lair, and the 
travellers t^k of the glories of the Ptolemys. 

At last, fairly tired out, our Pranks are fain 
to strike their colours and go back to the town. 
Here they put up at an English hotel, where 
they bathe, dine, and rest till evening ; when 
they again sally forth— this time to call upon 
the English consul. 

CHAPTEE LXTX. IN SBAECH OP A COMPANY. 

The consul was not at his office when the 
travellers presented themselves ; but his repre- 
sentative, a very magnificent young clerk, re- 
splendent in rings, chains, and a fez, was there 
instead. They found this official in the act of 
writing a letter, humming a tune, and smoking 
a cigar — all of which occupations he continued 
to pursue with unabated ardour, notwithstanding 
that Saxon presented himself before his desk. 

“I shall be glad to speak to you, if you 
please,” said Saxon, “when you are at leisure.” 

“ No passport business transacted after two 
o*clock in the day,” replied the clerk, without 
lifting his eyes. 

“Mine is not passport business,” replied 
Saxon. 

The clerk hummed another bar, and went on 
writing. 

Saxon began to lose patience. 

“I wish to make a simple inquiry,” said he ; 
“and Iwill^thank you to lay your pen aside for 
a moment, while I do so,” 

The peremptory tone produced its effect. 
The clerk paused, looked up, lifted his eyebrows 
with an air of nonchalant insolence, and said : 

“ Wliy the dooce, then, don't you ask it?” 

“I wish to know in what part of tliis city I 
shall flud the offices of the New Overland Route 
IMway and Stcam^Packet Company.” 

“What do you mean by the ATw Overland 
Route P” said the clerk# 

■ ... ... 

“I mean* a company so-called — a company 
which has lately establislied an office here in 
Alexandria.” 

“Never beard of any such company,” said 
the clerk, “ nor of any such office.” 

“Where, then, do you suppose I can obtain 
this information?” 

“Well, I should say — ^nowhere.” 

“I think it is my turn to ask what you 
mean ?” said Saxon, haughtily, 

“ My meaning is simple enougli,” replied the 
clerk, taking up his pen. “ Tliere is 110 Keio 
Overland Company in Alexandria.” 

“But I know that there is a company of that 
name,” exclaimed Saxon. 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Oh, very w^ell,” said he. “ If you know it, 
that's enough.” 

And with this he resumed his triple occu- 
pation. 1 

At that moment a little glass door opened at i 
the back of the office, and a bald-headed gentle- ! 
man came.out. He bowed. j 

“ You are inquiring,” he said, “ for some corn- | 
mercial office, 1 believe ? If you will permit ' 
me to offer a suggestion, I would advise your [ 
calling upon Mr. Melchisedek. Mr. Melchi- 1 
sedek is our great commercial authority in Alex- j 
andria. He knows everything, and he knows ! 
everybody. A man of universal information, 1 
and very courteous to strangers. You cannot | 
do better than call on Mr. Mclehisedek.” 

“ I am sure,” said Saxon, “ I arn very much | 
obliged to yon ” j 

“Not at all-— not in the least. Mr. Melchi- | 
sedek — any one will direct you. The viceroy is | 
not better known. Good evening.” j 

So saying, the bald-headed gentleman bowled ! 
the travellers to the door, and closed it behind | 
them. ^ 

“ Why, Trcfalden,” said tlie Earl, when they j 
were once more in the street, “what interest ' 
can you possibly take in an Overland Company ? I 
It is some obscure undertaking, depend on it!” 

“ It won't be obscure for long,” replied 
Saxon, comnlaccntly. “It is a magnilicent 
affair; and if the agents out here arc keeping it 
quiet, they have j heir own reasons for doing so.” 

“ You seem to know all about it,” said Casilc- 
towers, with some sui:prise. 

“ I know a good deal about it.” 

“ And mean to take shares ?” 

* “ 1 have taken shares already,” replied Saxon, 

“ to a large amount.” 

Whereupon tlie Earl only looked grave, and 
said nothing. 
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CHAPTER XYI. DOWN IN THE WORLD. 

On tliat same evening, the commencement of 
which was signalised by that painful scene in 
the house in Beaumont-strcot which was nar- 
rated in the last chapter, Mr. Julius Lethwaite 
I sat in his new lodgings, smoking his pipe and 
> talking over business-matters with that acvoted 
I personage Jonathan Goodrich. 

1 The new rooms formed a striking contrast to 
I the old, and were situated on the third floor erf 
j a house in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's Inn. 
These rooms were small and poorly furnished. 
Only two or three articles, speeial favouritess I 
with their proprietor, had been retained by him | 
when the St. Jaines’s-strect rooms were given | 
up ; an easy -chair, a small clock that would go, | 
, and one or two prints. He had kept a certain 
number of law books, too, and these, together 
with the engravings before alluded to, gave the 
apartmept at any rate a humanised look, and 

f )revcuted it from being utterly bare and dcso- 
ate in appearance. ^ A small door led into a 
bedioom, which adjoined the sitting-room ; and 
I these two apartments formed the modest resi- 
dence of Mr. Julius Lethwaite. 

There were tea-things on the table, and Uierc 
was a tin kettle on the fire, at which Mr. 
Goodrich was in tlie act of toasting that deli- 
cious engine of destruction, a muflin. 

‘‘ 1 bought it myself,” said Mr. Lethwaite, 
laying aside his pipe as a preliminary step to be 
token before it was possible to engage in the 
meal before him. ” I mean to lire upon them. 

I They are very cheap, and exceediugly satisfying.” 

, ** Ah, sir ! Don’t you talk like that, even iu 

I joke,” said poor Goodrich, as he turned the 
1 deadly morsel. 

it’s not a Jok^ Jonathan. I always 
wanted to live upon muffins when I was a hoy, 
bat parents and guardians, sclmolmasiers> and 
other oppressors, wouldn’t stand it. Now there’s 
nobody to stop me, thank goodness!, so TU try 
the experimenl.” 

An, sir, you’d soon have to drop said 
the old Olerk, who had not the power of taking 
in a pleasantry. ** No digestion could stand a 
I diet of mufims. Even one now and thence a 
' trial ” 

I 


** You’re an authority on matters of health, I 
knotr, Jonathan.” 

" Yes, sir. _ I generall 5 have an eye to matters 
of that sort in my diet, ant! as to physicking, 
1 do something in that way too, now and then. 
But 1 never take a drop or a grain of any soH 
or kind except on Satnrdays, because it might 
otherwise interfere with business.*' 

"But yon couldn’t stick to that, you know, if 
you had a serious illness,” said Letliwaito, will- 
mg to draw the old fellow out. 

” Well, sir, I beliere that was how I fell into 
that illness which 1 had when you were so good 
to me. It was a bad illness that,” said the old 
man, in a retrospective tone, ** and it began to 
thrrafen me on a Monday, and ou the Tuesday 
I had to go to the doctor on my way into 
business. ‘Now, instead of going into busi- 
ne8.s,’ .he says, ‘you iust go straight hora^ 
and get iuto bed, ana put on half a dozeu 
leeche.s, and get this prescription made up, and 
take the mixture directly, as indicated.* That’s 
what ho said, (^uite energetic. ‘1 thank you 
kindly, sir,’ 1 said in answer, ‘but 1 never do 
anjtlung in the way of physicking and that 
except on Saturdays, lest it should interfere 
with business.’ Ho seemed quite agliast at 
that. * Why, man,* he said, almost irritably, ‘you 
are suffering from the premonit(ay symptoms of 
inflammation of tbo lungs; and if you put off 
the legitimate treatment you may kill yourself, 
w^e, if you have recourse to it at once, you 
avert the inflammation, tmd get well again 
in no time.’ ‘Thank you kitsdly, sir,’ was my 
answer, ‘ but not till Saturday. X never have 
taken medicine except on Saturday, and please 
goodness I never wiM* ‘Very well,’ says he; 
•^I’ye done my duty, at any rate, and I wash my 
hands of it.’ Ah well, I fought on and fought 
on for a day or two longer, but I was forced to 
give in at last, and by the ^ursday ni|At I was 
m a fever, and out of my mind, as nob(^ kmpws 
better than you, sir.” 

” YeSi ana wanting to go down to the omee 
in your raving fit, and crying out that it vould 
all go wrong umess jovl dm. And now you 
see, you old goose, it’s all gone wrong to spite 
of your being there every ^ of yottr Bfe. So 
you see yon've bens no goodnttor sU.” 

“ Not much, I’m a£ndi« sir,** said the poor old 
fellow. 

” But senottsly, dbotnUum. Is it aU np with 

usf” 
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vor-xrv. 
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‘’Pm afraid, »it, it's our atlempttni? 

to go on — but ob, Mr, where are all your watch- 
making tlwiiss f Yow’ve wren been and parted 
with ^ei» He iw tone wooid 4b a 
tshlW of Mb playthi^. ' 

“Yes, Jonathan, I Jliave. The fact is, they 
weie ■worth Hubney, and 1 norOr ahould haw 
made anything of it.” 

** Oh dear, oh dear f What a dreadfti! krasi- 
ness it is. And your diHioia F” 

“My drums IVe got still, only they’re not 
set up yet. My drums are different, Jonathan ; 
I’m going to get a living ont of them.^ 

“Get a living ont of tkm — only to thh^ !" 

“ Yea, to be sure, X ehnll piny on tliem in an 
orchestra. At a theatre, yon know- You’ve 
been at a theatre P" , 

“ Oh yes, years ago, though, and 1 remenber 
thinking that tlie drums maM such a uoUe that 
they q|»oilt it all. Yon oookb’t hietir the vest 
of the musio for them.” 

“ Ah, the man wise played lied not anffiment 
self-oontrol, piobably. ‘You shad come and 
hew me perform one of theee ni}?hls.” 

“ No sir, no, I thank yon,” said the dd man, 
sadly. “ I shouldn’t like to do that at ail. Ilic 
head partner in Letlrwake and Oumlin— -no, no. 
Bat what am I talking about F Xiethwaite and 
^ Gamlin ■o'on’t be in existence soon. Ah dear 
1 1 me, ah dear me.” Jonathan leant his licad fw- 
I ward and covered his face with his bauds. 

I “ Come, Jonathan, old man, this won’t do, you 
I know,” cried his employer, in a cheery tone. 
“ Why, it’s yon that ought to be keeping my 
courage up, not I keeping np yours.” Our 
light-hearted friend ■was really more sorry for 
I old Goodrich tliau he was for himself. 

I “Yesi, sir, yes, that’s true etiough, that’s 
1 quite true ^ but oh, sir, to think of your watoh- 
j making things being parted with, that’s unsnt 
i me more than all the rest. And then to bear 
I you talk about drumming in an orchestra, and 
uving on ttuiiSns — the head partner in Leih- 
. ■waite and Ganiliu blowing lumself out with 
i muffins — oh, sir, it’s too much, it’s too much.” 

“But I wasn’t in earnest, you know Jthat 
weU enough, Jonathan. You can’t take a joke«” 

“ Cffi yes J can, sir, but this is no joke — no 
joke at all. These rooms ain’t like rooms 
belangiug to you, sir — ^no drums, and no watch- 
making things } and then where’fr— where’s the 
pictiws F” 

“Well, you needn’t ask." 

" What, tliey gone too F Why, there was one 
of the red house at Boehampton where your 
revered father used to live, and where you your- 
self was brought up, sir.” 

“Oh, I’ve kept tost hack, Jonathan.” 

“ Ah well, l*ffl gkd to hear that, at any rate. 
An tu^mmon pretty piotur -that was. But law, 
sir, this m but a^poor place. These clmiis are 
only oovldi|d witn eotioa danniak, and they’re 
eo hard fmS Stiff that you’d tlih^ they didn’t 
want you to sit down upon them; and hare's 
this wlc, it’s only veneered, aud not firm either, 
fclaw-tobles seldom are. And tltet’s 
•yw is it F” oontinaed the old man, i 



who was going, candle in hand, round the rooms. 
“Ah dear, what a change. 0)i dear, oh dear, 
iim oartsine, nnd «n igo* bedstead that rattles 
like>i!a buni^mf lke|a, pe legs ^ thp chairs all 
xdiffermit lengthy md no wardi'dbe ht all your 
clothes and things. Aud ns to this chest of 
drawen,” obntiotted the old man, approaching 
one of which ajl the drawers were more or less 
open, “lean see by the look of it that it will 
go nigh to break your heart before you’ve done 
with it. Yes, I thought us much,” he went on, 
after trying some of tlic drawers and finding 
that they would neither open nor sJrat — “I 
iheught as much. Those drawers alone are 
enough to drive yon mad, sir, you that are used 
to have thh^ so different." 

“The chest of drawers is a trial, Jonathan, 1 
confess,” said Lethwnite, “and the l.anguago 
into which I have been betrayed already in con- 
nexion with it, would Arightcn you." 

“ It’s damp weather just now, sir. Perhaps 
they won’t stick so mnw wlien it’s di-y.” 

And 80 they went round the rwms, the old 
clerk shaking everything, and poking at 
thing, and disparaging every things os utterly 
unfit ibr the use of tho head partuor in Lotii- 
waite and Gamlin’s. 

“There’s neither head partner nor tail p.ait- 
ner now,” said Mr. Lcthwaite, in reply. “ You 
ibrget that, Jonathan.” _ | 

“No, I don’t forget anything shout it, sir; 
but I do think that yon’ve been a little bit jire- 
maiture in seUbg off imd parting with all your 
tilings, and gelling rid of your rooms in Si. 
James’s-street, and coming (town, in the woild 
i like this. There was no need for such a suddi u 
uU up, 1 do assure you. You’ve no idea, sir, 
ow ready every cme would have been to liclp 
you — in the City, I mean.” 

“Better as it is, Jonathan, depend on it. It 
would be all very ■well at liist ; but I know hu- 
man nature, and when they found that tliero 
was no money foilhcoming, they would begin 
to look disagreeable at us.” 

“ You’re mistaken, sir ; you arc, indeed,” 
urged the old man, eagerly. “ There arc ’onios 
aim first-mte 'oases, too, that would stand by 
you well, if it was only for jour late falhci's 
sake, and the respect they boro him. Ab, sir, 
you don’t know the City.” 

“1 know human nature.” 

“ 17611, sir, I wmddn’t be too sure of that, 
ifyon’ll excuse m® for saying so. You kiio.v 
one side of human upture — the ■selfish side ; but 
there’s another, and one better worth studying, 
and that’s the generous side. Ah, air, they’ll 
trust your father’s son in the City.” I 

“Yes; and then, when my father’s son, as 
you call Mm, couldn’t jmy, vyhat w ould t lt< y 
sayP No, no— my fathei’a son will pay cvcij- 
tbiiig off as far as Ms money will go, and then 
he’ll go and drum in an orchestra, and get mote. 
And lie’ll think tliere’s nothing derogatory to 
his father’s name in earning an lionost penny ia 
tliat way or any oihei\ provided it h honest.” 

The md man shook his head, and turned up his 
eyes In horror. He was quite unable to got o\cr 




tlie dramming part «f the huaraese. B rtnek 
ia bis throat as the nraffins did--BgiHilir%. 

“(Mj, you oiwtiuate old vBkinP tmirtHmod 
Lethwatte^ breaking out aa> wmai. ittio tile hM- 
goage of Bfflsetiieeate vitmmratioiBi:. **t4Mitoe 
that, if I didn’t feel ooavmeed tiinit tit skmM he 
no nse, and that 70U -weiidihit go; Yd tmi yon 
out of My emidnyaMijbt this teiy dajr. By^WM* 
though, sow 1 tniHlt of it, yam mom go. 
Inere wm ho no offlee feryau to irtetid aotM; 
I’m so giad ! and yea^ oe obliged to aeeopt 
some cwafartaMe appoiatm»Bt s oa gw lie re ebe.” 

" Kot if I can help it, sir. Pm samd a little 
mom^-*-tluaks to jwt libendity atvl that of 
your reaeced fether} Mid as loslc ss ttmt will 
last I shaU wait.” 

“Wait, and for what, jwu cM g g g raTat ftr P” 

“Wait for ym, sir, m <ame .you want me. 
There’s no tdliag, sfe,** he eontianed, aralons 
to prevent “ Mr. j alias” from getting in a word 
ed^ways. “ There’s no tetiing ; something may 
come or those American seoonties yet.” 

“You hear this man,” interraptM Lcthvaite, 
calmly, and addressing an imagmary jury of 
mad OMkors, or Lunacy Comtaienonere. “ You 
liear this man, and allow him to bo at large.” 

“ Ah, it’a ul very wdl, sir ; but something 
may come of, them, and all that cotton that’s 
ware’oosed at Augusta be got at yet ; and 
then we mighi go on i^in still; yes, and then 
(for all he’s an old goose, and an oM aggra- 
vator, whieh I won’t deny), you may want the 
services of Jonathan Goodrich yet; and then 
where should I be, if I'd got some other occu- 
pation and couldn’t come ? Why, it would go 
near to break my heart — that it would.’* 

“Ah, Jonathan, you’re building castles in 
the air to an extent which, at rear time of life, 
is disgraceful. I’ll tell you what, if ever what 
jou btlibe said should come about the firm shall 
have a new name in it, and shall be Leihwbite and 
Goodrich instead of Lethwaite and Gsimlin.” 

There is no need to give the good old man's 
reply. The conversation, wIbct turned upon 
bnsmess-matters, was soon after intorrapted by 
the arrival of Gilbert Pentaore. He was pass- 
I ing from one newspaper office to another, and, 
his friend’s new lodgings being all in tlte way, 

! had come in to moke a propostd wMtii he and 
' Gabrielle had ooneoeted between them. 

I “ I’ve just snatched a momeat,” said Gilbert, 

I “ in passing, to come in and have a look at yoar 
j new lodgings. Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” 

I he continued, looking about him. “They’re 
I rather dingy, aren’t theyP Peiham if# the 
comparison which they suggest with the old. 
What do y<m say, Mr. Gooimoh P* 

“Well, sir. I’ve just be«a exjumemg to Mr. 
Lethwuite tcey opinion that he’s gone to work 
I too suddenly, and come down too rapadfy. It's 
a sad pokey place, mr; and there's a dust of 
drawe rs » 

“Oh, never arind the chest of drawers,** tald 
Lethwaite, Imighing. “1 can give them np 
altogether, if the worst comes to the worsi^ ini 
live out of my portmanteau.” 

“The fact is,’* said QUbert, ”I*ve ratiwr an j 


interested motive It disparugh^ tbesv rooms, 
beeause I want you to come and take oscrt,*' 

“ lenw P Why, thew'se taken adnmdy. Hlaopift 
tilhn CSawMigton -«*— «r* ^ ' 

“MissOarriBgtMi is gefesgto leavA We bwfte 
hod rather an nnpleaBant scene with her, and it 
wae agOeed that we had better part.” | 

** irad when does she go P” 

’“’ttMnortwr.” 

“Ob, m Come, of coarse. I tirnll be oriy 
too deUgfated. Jonatiian, any day after te- 
moROtv you'll find me at ifr. Pmunore's. You 
know where P” 

“ I dmi’t know whether we ean be ready so 
soon as that,” eidd Gilbert; “but, if not, yon ' 
shaS bear. If s very kind of you, Ihor^h, to he 1 
ready to fill up our vacancy so quickly." ‘ j 
“ TO far from that, ft is one of the profbundest 1 
ieoes of selfishness whieh eould be eonoeived. j 
shaB be in elean and comfortable quarters, j 
1 shall be incomparably better looked after than , 

1 1 m here, and 1 sbiul hare the society I like 
without going across the threshold for it. Oli, | 
don’t imagine that you've caught me at a good > 
action, wi^ver you do.” 

“ I've caught you at a good many before now.” | 
“Never— nor anybody else. I get more con- 1 
firmed in my opimons as to the depravity wf 
human motive every day I live. Tliere's only 
this old file,” he continued, pointing to Mr. 
Goodrich, “ whom I can't make out. I can’t 
copoeive why he doesn’t throw me overlxiarJ, ^ 
and secure some better berth while he can.” 

The old man shook his head, and said smiling : ‘ 

“ You’re always at your jokes, Mr. Julius.” 

oaafxsnxrii. Axaxai.utscAK'B. | 

Tot evening which ftdlowed that painful scene 
previously narrated, when the feeling, so long 
pent up in Gabrielle Penmorc’s breast, at length 
RMiod vont, was one of tbo»c which Gilbert was , 
compelled to pass away from home. ' | 

Poor Gabrielle then was left alone, and with I 
plenty of leisure to reflect upon the miserable j 
circumstances which liad just taken place. She 1 
vras not sparing in self-reproach, though, * 
Heaven knows, there was small enough ground 
for ft. What provocation had she not received P ’ 
How long and how patiently bad she endured ! 
before her brief anger was allowed to have its 1 
Way! But there are conaeieiices and eon- | 
scienses, and a very small load will weigh more^ 
m some minds, than a very groat one will do on [ 
others. There are some whose consciences will 
not allow them to look over the hedge, and 
sonre who may steal the horse, and yet fepl 
quite comfortable, only au anxiety as to Whether 
tfi^ will be found out or not. 

uabrielle fell to brooding over tins matter. 
Had her husband been present, it WOdhi have 
bemi otherwise, but there Was no m» ti> comfort 
her, and flU her how iustiflaWe her iwitsfcion had 
been. A judicious friend 'sfouJd have been in- 
vtduable ; bat Gabrielle hM «t this time few 
friends, The faet that both she and her husband 
had beanbroaght up andba^lited among those 
fa^dMajBt auuids dttri% tlm time odien friend* 
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K'l^ WAOtber'WSS le be Ibitilid &lbeir porertj. 

time of tbeir meienm they bed been 
so contiiwUy cBcaged *>«»««» 

to midte both mtu mbs^ they bud hod little 

lewTO# for fcwa*^^#?gn e^id 

also only, be ‘.mt ii^% meMU of m inmettsed. 
erpe^bm. ’ An Ei^^Ush. ipeerpesB, W© had 
H?«d TtSfli the Descartes family foe-many years, 
afideritei Stns now settled in Xioiidon, aras nimoBt 
■tbeiioi^ friend nrhom fjfibrieBe poeSessed. 

beme alone that eTenisi;;, poor Mrs. Pms- 
more brooded over her tronblea* and made them : 
ont in c(H«eqiMoee inwh «etae ttato mey ■wire. 
Miss Carrb^on aras her ganst, aha refiected, 
and, as su^bi bod |he greateid^ of <dAi»i|s<ni imr 
forbearaade. Then, she 'had latelk appeairdd to 
be in teiy jndiUbrobt health, and nri^t 
very he partly the reasoU; of htt 
oioss^ffrained and ni^iiid^ Then^; 6^^ 
thpiigut of the adranoes whu^ this bidf had 
made to fSSheit, and ty^) e«cfoh%j ooaM not 
he .aoommteii: ^r, Or excused by^ illnms, or 
au^^ else ; but then come another ooiuidera- 
tion-^^ht not she herself hare bera mistaken 
about these same adranoes, end might she not 
hare attribated to Mies ‘Caiirio|^ 
rrhich had never entered ihat.lndy^s bead f iSae 
rras Qilbert-a oonsin, imd. did not that jnstify 
her m atbpting a somewhat affeetioncte tone f 

And now this gentle sonl "be^ to tiiink to 
herself how much she ehottld luce to be xeopn> 
ciled to her enemy, and to . speak to her some 
few worda of a more km^y sort than these 
which tit^^. had last exobahg«M. And yet what 
a diffienlt thing tMs would be to manage 1 They 
bad parted in. anger. Such words had pasKd 
between them as would make tbeir next meeting 
a T«ry awkwtmd one, to say the least. Indeed, 
hM ho res^ to believe that M^s Curing- 
ton . would consent to another ineetiDg. How 
could it be arrai^ed ? Should she send up and 
ask whether Miss Carrington would reoeire 
lierP The probable answer would be that she 
was too modh indisposed to do so. 

'M^s. Dmsmmo pondered for a long time over 
all starts of different tchemeiof reconciliation, its- 
jeeting one after anothear. At last she Mt t^on 
one .tfi^ isund faronr in her eyes. 

It has been mentioned, in a ftwmer diapter, 
that it wa8,alwayii||Miss Carrington^a oustom to 
partidrb'ibf some r^shment— something in the 
shape of bupj^o‘>4be last thing at night. Some* 
timed it wo^d be n basin of broth, sometimes 
C(dd sneii^ abmetimes only bread and cheese 
ana poHOK^ This last was never omitted, as it 
bad been inbiioally r(^be^^ 

'This meal was always taken np^taim by Ibe 
faithfid Miss^ and at tune o’clock 

eri^ B^ht abe was to be enopiuitmredon tlm 
stairs beai^g fte tray, and In a State Of >gis»t 
ImportatmC. It idas p conmxion ^b^ 
ememomal that .an idea entered the mind of 
Mm Tmimore on whkb^^ dete^^ tbaat 
' roae' .fiwm her .''eha8v''"attdi ■ 
!cmijaB| iy 'd0or,.ot the room in wb^i aim bad 


mm 


back'! ’‘'Abstain 

dkom dbat wbfiP^yon saw wnit to do. Cast 
from fOn, MfyMn?iiitonid..w^'d^ reptile, 
that mind. 

Act -not ttpaa itf -^. Oo- baok nad miK dhe door 
of the room smyafuraetf, aadst tlieso^nietly 
t%SwbSmMndjDoeiWH ‘foe-ltoow^tiW^if jw go 
.oinaiilsh tbitw-iaw jm’attfidmiiSI tniii6ktbe’'-oense- 


Btmumswitt'UinOiae Mta'T<ns-asPJmp^iit'm«mry 
iih-aa|min<baTe,--aiu'llwr (H>|m%v|pm««'';lfoftBre. 
. But l^brialle wedt fo her way idtinma mis- 


^inf -'br foiw> -Blm «eseeadBd:tlm<tttidhA»^ . 

pmme#!!fo» n. 

keOperaaca, taillmr afoaidoftbe^b^^ Then 
she tapped igmtly at t^ door, imd WOP in* 

Miss Canfoak^ writh a weiy ted foeii was 
Pending over Urn ffm prepazbag some '4||ga, 
.wiule the wretidhed Cbaiioii^' wdh ber afiom& 
wide «s it abaaya was wlmn in the; pro- 
aeime m «ae toar m e at er, atoad- by b<ddi«g:ithe 
light, andi .indeed, oriawPanf <3se timt-was 
likely to be wmited for the. eiuinsiryptoeess in 
wMP the Caidankeront ime was'eniMed, » 
Cantanker -tanmd hastdy romid wfien- Mm 
Penmore entered, mad ‘^larloito dropped Ibe 
extingatsbu, tho #mMem, and a biimiiy -knife 
with a erwdi like W salute. 

’'Ton are pteparing Miss (kuiniigi^ 
per, are ymi not f” asked QabrieUe,. addressing 
the heatM lady: Mias Csntanker bad Charlotte 
to reprore before she oould trouble Imcself abont 
Charbtte’s misirese. - 
*’ Ion stupid, gawky owl,” *fee saidi-^ drop- 
ping thii^ about like tbat^bow dare yon t-— 
Yes, Mm. Bipgmore, 1 ham,” she added, after a 
pause, and gomg on with What she was about. 

It has -fuite a good smell,” ;remarked 
Gabrielle, anxious to oe agmeabie. To this 
observation, however, she received no reply. 

There wat a good smell, no doubt. Jane 
Cantanker was an artist. She had about her 
everything she was likely 4o wa#¥ The pieces 
of toast on which the eg^ were to repose stood 
onsp and ready, and the eggs, theo^elvea dhowed 
a golden tint through uieir WbUemms which 
was faiesistfole. - 

“ I want to -askagieat favour/^said Mm. Peii- 
mwe, hesitatingly. " It is that i inay he allowed 
to take liKss Camngtoh’s aupper up-stabs.” 

If Qabrielle had offered to take Miss Can- 
tanker upAti^ to to arms, that worthy lady 
could to% have been more astonisheo. 
She atoOd' with the foying-pan to mm hand, and 
the kitchen spoon to tkn other, Startog at M«h 
Ponnoro with a sUmy jwe, aa if fob to time 
alto remiy could not gid to natoe of to^xe- 
cinest into to head; An to makto any reply, 
.it appeared aa if nothing could bwfortto from 
hertnoi^hts/ 

” wltet do yon say y^wstol ttobitolle 
agato, after this mtoce had toatoimmoittoM. 

“ ^Say,’;" ropetoed to handtotoaiv ^ 

I faa«^y know what to my. 

of yoiur mtodr.Mm. Amd to itimd 

tumder-ton-ever^ ' ' 


If tlMih ' 


' - lai ’ ...iwkhiiAlwvWKato'. men. «feiw.ir - emw iwA . 
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«i#ni^ b nf ft;q«u8t” xk^kA 
sraJJiof. '* I WAttt to aa; 

GamBgtfrtt, nod to windii Itw fai9d4«J8^^afta-» 

** •S^ aoKoUiing/ 

dia, bAw vl>*t passed si diaper’^tiiOAi.'* 

Galirielle tamed eri^Mim •i^>4lua fcmgh sHn* 
Sion; bat dbe vnk (w^wrpd m ^mfpAmht, 
and atwk to ber.jMWptk, . 

Weli,” Ao said, •* wist do jou^isy f TffiU 
yoB let ste bate the trw P” 

Osateleesr sg»i» took b'seie to eonstder this 
ouhBBfiwons wopoution befiam dbe repUed. 

/'iVe mm ^ w; mistKm’B meshi stse 
luMe the m» old ovcm^ to sswat laeele st sU.*, 
and it’e engplaset a&d I esnU, for tbe Ufbof see, 
•ee ^sdttt oMsktess*^ exouse me, ICra. 
£»ipnio>e>4^esa p<nsi% bs^ vonrs. 1 h«ve 
oio wsh to let oti^ than nijsi^ attw4 upon 
»T Busttess, sM esore t^necullgr mixtt those 
owefs ^ hot veU d»posea towards her, m is 
osstaiai to the pms^ easet, aftef whet has oo- 
eosred this x«ts dej/* 

Thk one woold aatoralij here oonohided. 


Thhi, one woold aatnralij here oonohided, 
wee Uh^jc to be &ub ^ esore especialbr es 
Ooptenhw wu eonehiding her preparations, 
and gettiag ererything for her asoeut to 
her ndstoess’s braroom. Bat QabrieUe was in 
eernest, and wm not to be put off so easdy. 

*' Bat 1 just told y(w,” she urged, smiUug in 
the sspst bewitching manimr she oould, "tliat 
U is deesestf of what occurred to*day that I want 
you to let me iiare my way in tout. 1 don’t 
want to supersede yon in your legitimate office. 
Xou eon eome up afterwards and see that Miss 
Oenringtou is comfortable for the night. But 
wlwt Ido want is, to bare this opportunity of 
paying Miss Gtariugton a little attontion, and 
of telhng her that I bear no malice, aftm* wbat 
has oooaired to>di^.” 

‘ Bear no malice,’ ” retorted this crabbed wo> 
man, not wUiing to lose an opportunity of carp- 
nigj ’’aoi, I think not. It’s them that 
are injoeed and insulted that has tiie ngbt to 
bear malke, or to let B stand over.” 

Mrs. Penmore allowed this amiable speech to 
pass uuttotiosd, but she felt it, nevertheless, 
keeuB* 

“ AtA bow do you know, or how do I know,” 


contimnd Cantatucer, “ that my mistress would 
wish to see you, or be attended by you f ” 

’’Yes, but the only way to find that out is to 


try/’ ssid Chtori^e^ with another smile, 
Impertunity end persereranoo, and the great 
system of lulps^ to take *' Ho” for an answer, 
were doipg thtig woito M jusmd, and Oabrielie 
began to wink thto she saw to^mptoms of a 
tcndpi^ to kepat to grim antag^^ 
^‘lam suto you will net euntinue to refuse 
me wbat 1 wnh so much f ” she said. 


that nnoms f’endlcaamot, tor the rerjr Ine iff 
mSktotok ‘thy I shotod basked to gq oat of my 
piiiee, time M da*, fear ft fmaej,*’ And 
this emiwble #omn lomced exceedingly resolute 
wd eaeeediaig^ iadwposed to yield the pomt. 


f’Y^.IknawB m»faimj,*toSl^ 

^mid 1 know it is your plaee to MbaiA,||lss 
toPP^. and that m Bii 
that ab likes you to do sq^i^tolnid 
toe Iwtteimrr "but I that jtM Im 

once——” 

" It’s the strangest ihisg I ever hecsed of to 
my Uto” said Ute ou<^ brbaps half a degnee 
thawed by Mrs« Bemunre’s little eoi»}diinent. 
Sb was Staadic^ with the tray, which was now , 
nrepstod, to both her haodi^ and staring as ‘ 
btoes, 

"Cosim,** said Gabriidle, and she took the 
tray to br kauda, and smUed as they bih held 
it. It looked a aery tosiUng txuy, wdW a snowy 
aa|kto spread ever it, the eggs hidden under 
their bright metal cover, the symmetrical piece 
of bread nj the side, and, lastly, the stoat toam> 
tog in its jv*. 

" Ckane,” said Mrs. Feamote, "you must let 
me have the privilege for once.” 

Ciaotanker stiU looked very sulky. 

•‘Well, I wash my hands qf it,” she said. 
" If my mistress is angry, Fm not to blame.” 

But Gbrielle had got tb tray, and lost no 
time to making off with it. 

" 1 never hemed of such a thing to my life,” 
said Cantanker, again looking afterher viciously ; 
and she went on muUering, wjffh a sound like 
distant thunder, and so she remained standing 
m the stone corridor outside the kitchen. 

Charlotte held a caudle at the foot of the 
kitchen stairs to %ht her mistress. After that 
there was the lanip in the passage. 

By the time that Qabriclle had reached the 
first floor, she was so out of breaih, between the 
staks and her agitation at the thought of wbt 
siie was doing, tWt she was obliged to go into 
the drawiug.o:oom, tray and all, to recover her- 
self a little. After that she proceeded on her 
mmsion. Shepausedagmwba she bad reached 
Miss Carrington’s landing, and, putting the tray 
down on the floor, knocked for admitttoee. 

A rather faint voice bade her "come in,”«nd 
she entered. 

The room was dimly ligd>ted. Miss Oarring- 
Mfn was seated befi^ the fire to as easy-chotr, 
with her back to tb9oooc. 

" You are later than usual, Cwtanbr, areu’i 
you F” she said, in a languid voice, ana without 
looking round. 

^ Gabrielle felt tb awkwardness of tb situa- 
tion voiy keenly. Her last parting with Miss 
Carrington, and that but a tow hours bfore^ 
had ben certainly m anger. That parting was 
to b final, and the next day this mo« unnuir 
nageable lady was to leave (b busci. Ho dtoitb 
ibis present meeting must be an awkward^. 

"I’m afraid you will be diwmp<apte4f*’ Qs- 
brielle began. At the sound of br udito, Mias 


" Where is Jane f ” she wii *' to fti^tiitog 
the matter P” 

"Nothiug wbtoiiw,. Y nkefi foe leave to 
bring yqu ypur soapier and obtained it 

with great rnfficulty*** 

Miss Chat|ngton j||pc«rcd. much bwildspcd 
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tmn 96 atet our par^ inu « ifvn dHriMsssm" 
one, and I <Ma«t beardin 'dtidk'^ »<** 

" 3%fln wV should fm 'w«irt fo bank It aU 
Bp ngain qpedtnag «f ttf** oidd 9£in€artlflf^ 
t(Ht, ra^imr joionnfalT. 

**E iMdy 96atod ti» mj that 1 an sony tHct 


t(Ht, racin’ joionnfalT. 

**E iMdy itnatod ti» mj thatt 1 an aonry tHct 
any niqdnsant vords anould liara pasara W- 
tir«ea tiia. t dddp*t like io go te bod vitboni 
ejmng good nght.** 

^as Ctup'tsittn saede no tnavtir. Bbo vas 
eagt^^ Bonlr nitli tbe fappof'-tray, bat ahe 
Beened ntther te be playing ntb the food than 
oading it. Biie swaBoned a fow nouthfalsi and 
'^n pushed the plate a\ray ; but abe dmik the 
ben eagerly, and with a sort Of fovertsh thirst. 
"What horrid ftaff I'* she eidd, n she dtdabed 
it. Thau ahe seemed io remember what Ga- 
briefie had eaid. 

“Xott ftittst not ima^oe," she atnwwed at 
last, " that I am going to give up my inteniion 
of leavi^. If you have come with the idea of 
persuadi% me to remain, you diave troubfod 
yohraelf naeleatAy.” 

“Oh no, I never thought of each a thing for 
atnomeni,” was the answer ta this somewhat 
ungVaeiQus epeoch. 

ciketYI An^fnlMW lasnwn iat-«iw%9nntntr ^ 


“1 sbaH cetfferittly to-iw)Tto3wr," eon- 
timed Uisa Oarnngton. “After what, has 
happened, t ehoald not think of remaining 

“Yes, but you woii*t go away in anger P It 
is better, no doubt, that we should part, but we 
may part without beim enemies.” 

Miss Carrington did not answer for the mo- 


ment. I%e rang the bell, apiicb was respondra 
to in due time by the fair Oantanker. 

"You itey take these things down, Jane,” 
said her mistress. 

.“Why, if you haven’t been and left 'flvem 
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“ I «mwMy 4|Md 

on* iMe M 'diBwwy. ’'CMei mgM» ead 

good-^bye 1” * <,*• 

ICise OarrifMitpn tM tbb wmiBnad bend. 
S^jfMMmedliafi'esldepii^^ “Gbod night,” 
she said. “l!lme Ibr good4^ to- 

ftKWOWl* ' 

w they partedL 

r ' 

Oafadltdle went down «i»iw tnom ddiMBd 
then she bad goes up. Bhe bed done w%kt ahe 
could. Bhe aw Im mbMt were nett enuiM, ^ 
any leite. Btilh alielMt eppreaaed and mibiBo 
oti%. Whatweietiiheytodof 
gone, they would! be In the eeiae eitraitsl^iMndi 
ttd^ were reduced befote her ainitid. IhPbnt 
bad happened that di^ might huve been wrerted, 
tiuags m^bl bihre gem tm taletabk ad uny Mite, 
and they mfobt bave kept tAudr meiiki ulltwe 
water till Gilbert got that ehanoe Whfob atutb 
sur^y eUme at lest. 

Gabriele was detemimd te sit up her 
husband. She w«s indeed in no kumeur far 
rest. A great anxieM f« (bo fotnre bad (i^m 
possession of her. She tried to look euwoni 
and peer into that future whtoh j» «» ttetoMly 
biddm from tmr >^e. Couid she fancy a very 
diSormit state «f tl»Bgs P Gould tdse See bsr 
husband and herself in a oomfortalde kesao with 
an assured iw}Ome~<-hi a word, prospraous amd 
secure f Of oourse she could not. Coti my 
oue, when the immediate promeet is datk, and 
the way ta something more brimand is nttt dis* 
ceraildB, believe that that way is sUll there, 
though invisible «t present? When iho dark 
side of the idoud is turned towards na, osn we 
I realise fully the silver lining? Last^, cau any 
I oue take a cheerful view of anylbiug when 
sitting up for somebody in a loiidy house P 

At last, Penmore’s key was heard turning in 
the look of the street door, and at that sound 
the Utile woman's spirit woke up again, iielp, 
protection, comfort, seemed to be atdiand. It 
was a cheerful sound that, somehow. I^ie hand 




energy. That hand briouged to her, as did tlie 
man Who owned it. And he had come' Mk to 
help her and take care of her, and (tie house 
was lonely BO lemuer. 

“Why, bow eda you are, and fm Iflre a tittle 
ghost I And what business have you tb be up 
at tbia thne of night P” paid Giibert, as bis wife 
cauie out into the passage to teoc^diin. 

“Oh, I eouldn't go to bed,” ^ aiBSwered, 
“till pu cioBe. t nave been «b mrvom and 
misentide.” And then she told bStn of all that 
bad happraed since he left-^^dum' bad re- 
pented m having let her anger fpl bltlwr of 
her,* how «ho bad nought a veooomiiitkmi^ 

^ « mL m k * % ^ M. nt.irjfe 
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vko *0 hWft nwd* jiMWe «f(»W«l( 4f<^ 
jou, nsii ;f<m io 'heUt. I'm mub ^uJpM 
yott." , , > V “ 

Aa4 fijit iiM^jr imr* wwi 

at mui 40, tbft bobse rnw' cmm ima 


*^?£f<nmd IW fellwr t" uttiifj 
•.!}»«% »ui Im ma)m» me meJam^i# 
fommdugs, let, imagme enytljing lijce m^k M 
ft gnail KSsel of tbree thousand tons aoA h> 
m^t Why, the vzeidied oacrel in yirhi^ 
C^ambiglB mam his TQjfSfnj was hardly so'large 
as the Jong-hoftt there. It is no exaggeration to 
Wiy iM she nrottld ecarody have ean^ the 
admird's potted meats, which the steward tells 
me we^h over twenty tons. It is true, howevar, 
that though the i^oyage from I«gos to Guana- 
liari was three thousand and forty mS^^^warly 
as long as &om Southampton to Saint Ihoina% 
wMoh is but one hnndred aDd,f(»ty.8erei) inore^ 
yet, as Humboldt says, *A! voyage from tlm 
coast of Spam, and tbenoc to ^uth Amedct^ 
is scarcely ati raided with any event which de> 
serves attention, especially when undertaken in 
summer. The navigation is often less dangerous 
than crosrang ^ the great lakes of Switzer- 
land.’ 'Whereas in our voyage there is that 
odmus Bay of Biscay to ho crossed, and a still 
worse sea on the homeward passage ; and steam- 
ers, however grand, have risks of their own. 
Well, who knows 1 Juan's forebodings may be 
justiM.” So, afl^r finishing my reverie, I went 
to smoke a cigar in the allowable place before 
the funnel, and next to arrange my cabin, and 
so, in due coui-se, to bed. 

I was awoke in the morning by a hideous 
jabber of several small voices crying all at ouc^ 
“Steward! steward! for vy I say call I you 
many times? Vy you by yoar ovra selves not 
ask me vat I vant?” This reminded me of 
'TfoUopo's giinmng Breachmaa and Iris rotten 
walni^t : and incontinently I kughed somewhat 
loudly, which had the efihet of shaming my neigh- 
bonrs and stilling the clamour. On leaving my 
cabm I was astonished to see outside the next 
cabin door four such Billiputian pairs of half- 
boots that I could not but come to the oonolu- 
«iji»n that my ncighhours most be all children, and 
I yet their voices w ere the voices of middle age. 

I Afterwards 1 discovered that the Spauish Creoles 
have feet as tiny us those of Chinese Indies, but 
of a natural tininess, and without deformity. 

Travelling per steamer is a trite affair. People 
think little more of crossing the Atlaullo in one 
of the gigantic vessels of the Eoyal Mail Steam 
Packet Company* or of the Cunard lino, than of 
passing a river on a bridge. “ The river," says the 
old Sanscrit proverb, " is crossed, and the brid^ 
is i^ottrai." fourteen days, or so, of short tribwt 
and long l^tations* of cigars oqd i^Ieasatit 
yams, of hot calms and cold g|lei^ a i^n^fbr of 
cash and hilleta. and the voyagb k ovetfr. But 
the utility, wealth, ahd imj^oi^nrio '6f such an 
assodation as the lioyal Mw i^pany, Che ad- 
mirable system organised the p^ormonoo of 
the dutlea of evrarjr iudividaftl serving under 
and tbe eonsequent safety with which so mas^ 
voyages, at all seasons, are performed, dosraeve 


TO 

indeed t thesrlsoik more likeOrind- 
crs( an4 k pronos of tl^ if this oonfouaded 
wind cantinnes dead ip our teeth, we shall pittdi 
bows nnder ns soon as we Divide.” 1 
uttered these wmids withoat eddiessing myself 
to any one in particelar, fisriknewno one on 
boards an4 io was im one near enmi^ 

to huMW me but my servent, who, like mysmf, 
wee leawag over tlm teicail, waichmg the pilot 
drop astern. I looked at my watch; it was 
sev^ Buuutes paid seven, m the 17th of June 
(1 liheaevee, it is ftluoky nomher); we were off 
the Seedlee; the pilot had just Ht us; (here 
was a strong hreese li^t aUoad,ami the weaibec 
did not hmk altogether eo proptCious as it should 
do oneaudeemmer evraung. Hy servant, Juan, 
was affno speotmea of a ^ta Crus man. He 
stood six feet five iuebes in his boots, was 
an exeeUeoft varied nwer draidc, smoked, nor 
swore, sp^ Spanish end BngUsb, loved Bngland 
with idl his heart, and, like most natives iff Santa 
Crus and Saint Thomas* folly oramidered hiinsdf 
an Bi^idmuiia. 1 knew litUe ot Jutm, who had 
bemk iamy serviceonly afew d^Fe,aadwasaow 
to leani ojm of his peculianties. He was sub- 
ject tq an extrarwdinary fiow of i^cits on the 
ocmorence of mjj^thing which others regarded os 
depressing. A simple contretemps put him in a 
good humour; but a disaster made him jocular, 
and the |;raver the case tiio more he was ckted. 
On hearing my exclamation he turned round 
approvingly, and said, “ Yes, no fears, sir, but 
we'll hate a rough night of it ; I never hur-red 
no good iff smiing on a Priday.” “Pooh, pooh, 
Jnaa,” smd I, “ that’s a more prejudice. Why, 
ou Prid;^, the filth of August, 1492, no less a man 
than Cristovol Colon st^cd from Lagos to dis- 
cover the New World, these very West Indies 
to whr^ wc are now going, and on Briday, the 
12th of October, he did discover Son Salvador, 
not so very far from wliero you were born ; ana 
ou Brufey, the Ist of March* lidS, ho saw land 
on his retum—that is* ho ought to have seim it 
if the weather had not been rather thick." 1 
said the hMtt words with some hesitatiou, for* in 
fact* 1 recolketed that Colon* ou his homeward 
voyage* naraowrfexpd ft iug|dart<nx^ Por- 

tugal* and m» near feunderiug; so that the 
third Briday was rather against me. Juan, how- 
ever* M beoamie a man of his hu^es* vms not to 
bo baalnu tram me opiuton, and said: “X don't 
Lmw.wffhfegahcnt Ckt^ spvbut myfether, 
Wjhtii weft ft .better man, leastweye «a|ft more 
vtiemgw 'hforifta and Burri|to— for he wfts 

a stwiraRd* aftd spoke Buglish as well as I 
dri^Hkld he nevbr hur-rod no of sailug on 
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|em«s <^er Wv^ble o«(ga. Ukore 
lUM p^mIi w fioob a smioe. 3%iO sapedotfind- 
eots Btake from Poe tiiotumnd ^re honared to 
tiro thcmsamliKmiids a ^oat Thowadoro^taia 
draws oQo d^oomd two haadted id oaab, aod 
baa Ms iiirinp^and MgMg firee. The eSm «f|)> 
taiai, ii#h like advaDtiasea in otk^ mpedte^lf^ 
one ttw mw Bid per ammia. like juaiar dfiem 
ate pr»pmrii(»uyU^ iroU paid, ^cwd is a kome 
for them at Skmtkieiaptmi^ whmetltey live atficee 
qnafrtetB. la tke Ui^ steamers tkeie ate four 
or firo id&Mpi lH»idM ika captain, and tHMr 
dutw are strioUy definedi. xke chief officer 
keeps the kcb tke seoond Mu (diarite al tke troa. 
anrjB, and accompanies the Admiralty's agent on 
shore with the saaOs, the third and fourth stow 
the cargo. A junior ^cer is never left in cliarge 
of the shv at :^hi Ihere is a goodlyciew. 
On board my Miip, whidi 1 will call the Hame- 
less, weiwd%<tMee seamen, dfty^our enginem^s, 
and twenty>wee servants. One sui^t well feel 
at ease in a vesstd so provided. 

1 soon beoame acquainted with most of the 
pSsseiqcets. latere were several naval officers of 
rank, a handsome admiral with a j^ne bold note, 
a baronet with a romantic name, a erqitinn of the 
race of Ei^giand’s naval dewi^gods, several West 
Indian pMotero, and not a few pretty planiecs* 
dangbtem, some, 'too, without ohaperones*; a 
sbalMiy Oolambiau general, a few lively Ereuch- 
mcti, and a score of Creole nondescripts.^ 1 
passed my time m playing chess and learning 
Spajiish. XJidbrtuuatoly, there were no seBorss 
or sefioritas of whom to be taught. There was, 
however, a young aide^e>omnp to the PrestdcUh 
of Peru, who possessed so much patience and 
ammbflity, that he would talk to me hr pure 
Castiltimo by the hour, though at first 1 did not* 
comprehend more than one word in a hundred. 
Nevmthelesii, by ^ time we reached the Aaotes, 
1 had ma^ imam progress, and had even once 
asked publicly «t the dj(mcr>table, in Spaaisb, 
for the mustard, li was the fiSed of June, at 
4 A. 1 I.I that we passed the islands, and siedrted 
two of the ytenp. Th^lM^MmotJyinthe ccurse 
out, hut brnneward, ai^ iroat Micmt is made 
to the wealii. T'he outwiro*bciind captmna like 
1o see the the currents in the Atiaidfo 

are so sirtmg and so varfous tiMixio reekctitiU^ 
c^ be perfeotiy t«». There is an eqtiinootuid ^ 
eqnamt mm east to west, and tbare is the Half' 
which is a Itot oumt, 6Mi west to^ 

9 |i||gdi^ are ImsI ourreatg and abifonuid 
IHUHilail A. o«wuir.eiroftit-curceat, compounded 


tiMro ware ocaasfonsS 
uni sultiy, with a rath 
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Qronpf of psc^ some twadind, t0art 
ehess <w dbwuM^ sit or locdged aiTOaAnia. jt 
was a deadeiim, widdba poHsliad mintwr-cf^ 
sea gave ba^ 'tim sro% rays widk IntiMtist. 
"MmuieuT voyage poter son plaitir ou^bdirfos 
affiwresP” I inqrdped. ''PournittaiMsiy?'* re* 
peated the Ihrowhaiaa, with aom surprise, '*'dii 
tout, du lout, monsieur. Je tuis mddeMu, men* 
steur, etJ’siaassiurofsbnqaedebcitiwhZimta.*' 
" Quoi, mensieur,'* said 1, raitittg mysxffif a littfo 
on my elbow, mtdeoin ct imardutnd de bwties 
h la fois— WOOS iffidsaaftiwl*' The ISe&iffimwi 
opened his tips torojdy, but just at tiwtwomatt 
there was a tremendenudy food mnaffi, foiknktd 
by a strange wbisziUg wMsc, and ffimost istmiS* 
diatdy afterwards a NucessliM of tendic 
thuds, as if some CydOps had suddenly UtiSi* 
mene^ hammering in the edgiiaeroett. Atihe 
same time showers jqpttintsim edme'flyfog tmi 
ihe starboard padffie-b^ and a dense cloud of 
steam and smoke burst aU along tins decA, so is 
almost to hide the funnel from sisd*t. Crest 
confusion of coarse ensued. ChMs^tablss and 
duurs were overset; screams of ladioii, questions 
of men shoaled in varirms fanguagest radkes df 
sailors amid the cloud of strom, oaths and aeni* 
fimg, added to the din. It was onrious to see in 
that moment of fonibb imoertainty, when an ex* 
plosion, or some other oatastrojdre was expeeiid 
by all, how some of tire foreigneie uho hHd Iw^ 
sneering at religion tdl tim way ont, snddMtly 
betook themselves to proyWr. For myseif, I foit 
exactly as 1 did smne ycatu ago in a rtdiway 
aecident. In betit eases I cxpMiSa ev«t^ foo* 
mont to be killed, and yet the most trivial eicv 
oumstimees did net esea^ me, while my geserai 
thcnmfat was, as I looked nt the bright Kor add 
quiet sleep of Kuture, that avidetdi death wan 
all the more locking iftitb dvdtythMctitWimd ad* 
qniet and peareabie. ' * 
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pnmm ' as m ttnwci ttt^a 
I «En>tiiiM, #iM» "fliey 

J(m 4 itM,* 'WW tie I 
totibenett, * Wjbl wMkes baa litt' Hide, 
•oA bS'lf'do oasMNib tbeta V BEe akeattoned 
<IUH tee- Ibittiikdete, and X tSien tin sH&o 
qaescian tdertdnn, ^ nd one bad aBy(ib)i« left 
H aai^' tbe mdiat nod tbe coneotious oceu|>ied 
« loaf iSm 9 , at tbe end of vfai^ I said, ‘ That 
ariS do to tin first leotnte; at the mA 1 shall 
hate niine to aay to 70a.’ Xa &<4 wbeb the 
'’nest sdanoe came, I hni by gmd> htdas^, pre- 
pared mysdf a little, and masasrbd to dcdiver a 
duodarse, and.k the ttmtca t hid Ibe satis- 
totioa of hearios: tint my fianearaa mnat saoiig^ 
the stndeni^ who #ere iidclsd with the BO^tfelty 
of my system, insomaeh that mystmto eolleiq^ne 
eengntalated me 00 abandoning the oareet ^ a 
physioihB, and assured me that I was bom td be 
a professor I I longed, however, to return to my 
original empli^ent, and, » I did not see my 
way'in Franee, I went* oat to Lima, where I 
mnfried a Creole, ftil ili dT dysenter;^ and, as 1 
ootdd not recover my health in Peru, I opened a 
shoe-shop, left my wife in eiia^ «f it, and re- 
turned to Bwk end I am mm going out to 
bring home my daughter to be edncated ” 

Next day we arrived within the influenea of 
the trade-winds. We bad now feequeut squalls 
and llrander and lightamg till the. SOth, on 
which day, at seven we made, as the 
sailors say, the little island of Sombreio, or 
“ Hat Ishmd.” It is only three-quartos of a 
mile lomit eud nine hundred feet broad ; is a per- 
feoily flat rock, about twenty feet above the level 
I of the sea ; and denves its name flrom its fanmed 
xesemblanee to a oardkml'a bpt. In 1880 it was 
; tti^habited, except by sea^owl and blaiflc lizards : 
the only pl^ of landing was at a bight on 
the west side : and getting on shore vras vtdiat 
Tanheoi would term a caution to snakes. 
“Under very favourable mrouttstanoes,” BIO’S 
a nautical writo, “by watching an oppor- 
‘tunity, you may jmnp on to a fiat ledge k the 
ohff, and with some diffloulty ascend to the 
summit.” The alm^hty dollar, howetrm, would 
mtico a landing anywhere, and as there was 
abundance of guano ou the rock, the Americans 
bad taken possession of it, and vro saw them 
bard at vrork with eranes and carts loading 
vessels with the premous deposit. 

At three I'.ic. on the isi of July wWanchousd 
in tbs harbour of St. Ihmnas. 1 looked in vnin 
to the little steamor whnfli t expected would be 
ready to convey me to La Quatrm lasleBditfitI 
was shown a schooner of about shjdity ttol, wMeh 
was to saU next day fer that {dace. 'VleiMidfrom 
the detics of the gigmtte NamdiCn^ tiib looked 
like a oookle<.timtl. of Hst h»u% I lahded at 

once, and went sMght'to 'mq Store of a yonng 
mer^ant, whose to^y X lotor. Hb was a hand- 
somefeflewnf about twcMani-tweaty, wHh biight 
blue and curly hoit^ and with such an wto- 
powering share of good nature tiiat all his other 




whtiA ^vnbbded with each revolatian'of 
the etigbto, iamHifet tim 
thing ttSKF it, la t&ooxmioa there had hem 
an maet of hot eoaiaimd an escape of stemn, 
WidfdiseiAded several mhn, and ^ve the othms 
tbs es|ko-rioom. 

The dengaref che late sorident was soon tor^ 
gotten, wad seeae tiumw who had been most 

ftlsnaed were rnuaiwritoly quixsed. About one 
idnutmiOmolein pwrtierdimtiie jokes whenever 
todiog. ifoww in his eabfe when the erash took 
l^me, and flutoiag tom the smoke smd steam 
WhMfliwDtmwdhfegse^^ that the ship was on 
fim, ha aatnHty eoatiived to tiutot his corpulent 
hedy thiWiigh the round window, though one 
woidd have thought it tooamidi to the passage 
Of a to lAhlnt. XtoiB the wti^Ow he somehow 
setnm^d «m detft, and made his ap|ea«mee, 
Steaiabfig wM perapirsttoi, vvrih ottesle^ 
ecto ton. Stf, v^ a feee-and figure, as every 

mm dortoed, oonriderahly sdengated by his 
stqUsese throng tiie bn^s-e)re. 

Bow Bo damages were sepaiiied I know not, 
Iwi ha n fewtum^ we ward going on mueh as 
riMfed $ CousttOlit se^ indeed, that the Fruwdiman, 
Who-hadiold ms he was doutorand bootmakerat 
Wtob emddnow'fillkh his story and explain him- 
iltifl ^When X eomaMMsed my oarmw,” said he. 


W jfwmilt $,pp&mam. in de* 
s|wr, X eetoaited W friend who said to sum, 
!My dear Mew, with that Bild's feoe-of yornn, 
Ito wiii nswet'MWw • tot stay! t 

iatihw w eertnkoelliBgeinwiatiia GroB professor 
kwmtod. 'Itoi riM be the GreHi profeim<’t $ 
ymshidl have the iBteei* Ls vain 1 protested 
ilidXlintottothM'^'toeek. *Xmaheit entirely 
to tosiaess/xwfi^my friend; 'youshatthavo 
to Jtogmdkgly, I fo«md wysrif at Be 

ecl^ wBi a^toto of intaradoction to the 
hmta^ wtoM bittii tempomrily disclHugi 


had* Qotoled vita severid to* fe prepwe myself, 
tot to htoSto tto tim toito he ss^ hi aslmrp 
Videe, * C^anwMlw seeyoo, sttntoremgn myfnito- 
tionu. ^tontitdeltttsuw be ready to you in ten 
mihwto. $ WB told a man fe Bow yen the 


Ml Mr w i ! ; ".-i S ; 


nnd# to ahd my UBetonese wue so 
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«iA tMs *^fm metM li]n t» 090 « tew, Tli 
itoW'piiiUtMi. <>f whi9««Aiidcmd) 

Mtd is just dead. We’M tow the 
e w nflM fc eff witk a bort to iao«i& ti tki 
luffbawt toka a oonple of rifles ai^ a bariwesi^ 
and if s odd if we doa’fc have swne slteiiL*’ 
'Sk> s&mex laiA &)Ut done. Orders were at 
(HMO ftoea to dies toe dead Iveme to too watef a 
aod iBir hos^ feUewed bgr nj^elf apd a 


waUcod down to toe boat- It wto a large boat, 
with §tm tawna and aa awning, a»d aa the 
boatoseia, hehwitostsndiag the heat, palled with 
wwiU, we taadewajrirapidlyi sad before long bad 
gat feat the steamers, were nearie# the 
■rordhef tbehmboar. As ^^et I had seen Botiung', 
and Was beeomiBg rather impatient. “ Why.” i 
<mA 1, "1 dcm’t believe ibere are any tomrhs. 
I have not aeim a eii^le back fla above wator.” 
lB«i^piy, Biy host ekeoked the rowers lor a 
aimaont, when, aa the surge we made subsided, 
aevesal dark iiwes showed themeelres j«st astern 
of the hetae. “Give way,” stud he to the boat- 
men : “we have not yet teatoed too place where 
we can flte saf^, and if wW stop aaotoor half 
mmiitetofihotBewiUlMtQmtojdltooBs” When 
toe boat had gone a few hundred yards finilMa', 
hwaaid to n^ “Kow cook your xifle, snd look 
ewtl tiha ia^Bt we stof^ toe sbatos win rise, 
end toe flmt toat turns to aeme the hotae^ &rc 
XQ^into hk beUjy. I’ll give, him both barrtoi^ 
tt% and iem oomeed piUs sbould. eettle inm. 
Ate you ready f ” " Qoito ready,” 1 replied, and 
toe bo«tnt«g^e4 

la an iBstamt toe dark linea were vioibh) 
again, httt this tone they oaarn rapidly np lotBe: 
earfis^ Mtdfiva awmsisoasaharlisshow^thein- 
aele^ liihe epmaitkn waa so sudden,«sdtoe 
shaakawetosc hnge, so mnto larger toan any 1 
had ssito bd^Stot tbwt i siartedi, and^had Icod^ 
my r^na Ihad been t(dd to do, th^ is we koow- 


Idto'to toe beidi totosHWWl thn 

and bdfdto ww ceead^fto.'diil Mftos 
abwit^wndid toe toinhyw(Mto% toOT»ly was 

toef£d?ie'£^wSSr ehndtotoetoll^ 
fa»ar. ?S»to^did towotoaMsbeie^ 
sock rigdto go^ wIBk the* bdwwi ^ ?!***i?*^ 
toed and iwepoM ht anntoer oMk togf mm 
dmgged toe earoasawader waiter, wad stoWffip 
oidy tefi % the bftltolee and Woody foato wbw 
worry was gS^ on beld«;> Bepwesm^^ 
got one monster safe, and retened. 
him in trinm^ Wbm w» reaoh^ tgSklgiM* 
iBg.plsise there sms Quito a toavd to ,tonwn 

m Ittook«(d»t w b»as«»totoa|ttoe toeiflc 

onitoore, and we femndhe measiufed ewer aottwn 
feet kmg, rod aeerhr six fee* in eixenm&mmea. 
Hn stoamto was quite empty* whisfa wseoiiuitod 
for his beuffi raveaseoe. 

I was glad aS a bato and a ehasup et taaH 
after whieh mf friend drone ews k 
rewnd toe west part of toe i atond* tf whichtowe 
descr^on vm be aeoeptohto. To hem Ihon 
with thh be it knawn totoi' begween 

the es^keento and nketochto dhgwss ef jMwto 

latitude, a httto to toe oito «f Bwto:i^ 

rdmost etrattonoiB ctostor, Ik toe Yh tgk iaisB d s, 






it has Wways been my toaetioe aot to ecek lili I 
eeetoebhi^; lOktok haapmcutedinyB 
mmty a h^ mise. .Inaihomfnitlreaoweredmy- 
eel^ imd, m toe feneeiwet cback toroed on Ws 
back ato darted to ton eatoese^ I toto^geod aim, 
mto toed nessto' to-the eimm ewwMto wito my 
Irkind. AQ(nurNnrbBll8toidt«SMSoftoem,eswe 


of saintod memary, wito whtos k nwBbar, these 
htoits seemed to vie, StoB 0 % k to* totore of 
the s*oBF^ jevSt, IThoeMS* ondnaito to k wutb* 
eaet, k BkJohtt. AU toe khmda to %«Mi Of 
St. Joka bakagto toe IndHeb, and oH to to* 
west belong to the Ihmee. Xcu inagr toU torn 
En^kh posseesksts by toe iw^glimiim of toe 
nomenoktoiw end toe *#«■ ki^Wl^i^wn 
titles, There k, for esampk, M la!^* fn^ 
kwed by Ginger^ Cocvefoi and island. 
Next we ewie to^fhmaiKHiv^B^trttk 
Ject^van-Dykes lake, Then to«m>Aikg«idA 
or “ Bsowned Xakadi,” ftoMbs «r. mkmmkvlbr 
wreeka* wbrnemany agndiiint a ea me n kasrgpne 
tohk seakkmeatotonwtom*. Xtkwwnkws 


8€Ai mid 'WJMMI tJWl JWlsk iWll ^ dCMDS 

very oftes^ Wto wtwld km^ toe mmrm mm 
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^ iMin ^ 

mi tUmrnii fm^AriMOung. 

Mm hm>kmi maa, pod M 
imk’mpmmi 4x| 491* Beweea 4it« 

«Mte)^|^Qlli.l!iU9iM9i^ lailiiid d? St. 

Ic^kjpiitkm^ ^bi«« tt« iwncm 
«lp4lthiB wsw* zi8«.)n mn^m. ^im the 
smilbna tide is ia its sti«ngtht it vottld heias- 
AQMi^ &*«a 9 '«nattmse(cl to etnooaatei that 
toifiiwtea. 


ISistdii) or ’ Island, vim idtes icais 

4pi4 a MSti hros4 vith some ten thoosaad m. 
haMtluhi, vW«)Qi«>t uisa«, com, and t<d>aooo. 
On tibe aqrthHBort it a good bachotu-, caikd 
Oorda SMndf aad oasther to the aorth-wesi, 
oalled West ii^, and a thurdK Thomas’s Say, to 
the MBth.' Thm miles west of Yirgio 6oird% is 
ffivtoia, niwaadyias long and tbtae broad, ndth a 
pepdhtion of eUnrsn ttisnMwd, and a good iuw- 
bonr at Itoad Tosmt tim oa^tid. JSdcHwoTer, 
Imve, w^ Tmtida to the north, St. John’s to the 
wos^ Vkidn Gotida to thoeaat,«nda doaeniittle 
hdaadsio thejHMith, natora hn formed a mag- 
lAtaedt faun, jgifttwa miles ioag and three and a 
faati ^oad, hiaiJMced ^d abeiteitd from every 
wdadt whom all •the navies of Stodand might ride 
hi safety. Whf net nha^oa/^tok as the 
•tidjkm for theSfyil Midi Comifuiy’s ▼easelaP 


where Iqteh'Wi^ is band to get, and whi<di he- 


wt fadiig 4M^ to answer this same wh|[, 1 
rftwa 'Komaa. liaislmKiistisehresmles 
long oast to ves4 and tisree tHoad; aad 
amM idm lmigth<oCit rnnsa rimgfl of hills. 


left ehmro the sea. These hUls ware mMoeoveired 
idtIhMaodsrSnd theutaaid waa then watend hy 
airiifefei fast tha iaftramdesd Ifamos cat deem 


r iTT^. waf ■' 1 
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frodeciQk’a Foint } and then, a little east of the 
mid-^haaiHM. ia Fnoee Brmwt’s Book $ and fur- 
ther east, .and close to MohlenfePs Battery, ate 
the redes esUed ^ TTfamdes. Imatly, there 
are coad rocks in tbs hashoar iteeif. 

13ie panorama cd the haifaonr of SL Xhemas 
has ImneitoUed l^a woUdenoem wnfanv end 
wiihinstioe. The port itself mol aheesewhoe 
shape, and. having entered, the town is right 
before yon, rising in three tdangtei, with a |[^ 
tensg nriute budding to mown each apes, and, 
above all, the hills me of the hiighttd; green, 
rendered more dazzling by the ciesnteas of the 
^mosphere. To the ii^t, the luurboor runs oiit 
into a long creek, too shallow to be orossed es- 
eept heats. On the ligdit of the town is 
Ghriahana Fort, gariisoned 1^ half a regaanent 
of I>anes,jmdrome artillerymen.* .<ymivs,entim 
hills, is a tower, where ia the good old times 
hved a notaide bueoaneer. Cfose fay timlbetaiw 
the King’s Wharf aad a hotel, and w about md 
around are such lovely buimhes of flowexing 
Bhrubs and trees, as alndd to make one in lave 
with the “ white man’s grave.” 

1 had bfM aantsed with my eapedhmegatest 
the sharks in the afterooea, bat now it waaowr 
my spirits went doam. Ikere is something fonw 
fully d^ressing in St. Thomas aad its assoete* 
tioas. Sharks and yeilew fevear in the harbour, 
yellow fever and mriimteg bladtsseninthetown, 
the heat stifling; and the smells «abea«alde>Hhis 
is the pmgrsmmej end the tidk ia sll of eo-aad* 
BO who disd on yestwafeht, sad soelHMwe 
who is like to die to.morrow. Onr drive was 
not enhUaratiBg. On the left, wae the idmQow 
sstaguant creek, with a row of anienddei fan^ 
iutompersed with thambles at dm Watts’s t^kc. 
Oil the right, were mow Jbnts and saattyemMi* 
teifes. ^sMWMtheBfewviamOemateiw.wite 
all the uafas el exaetly the same heig^ end 
sizeti and there wae the Jews’ Cemet^, sad 
the CMdudfe Cemetoy, and what mig^ fag 
calied the Oamibns CleinBtery,for what the wdh' 
known whiter befow refimred to iwastetediy 
terms the Hkpano-lhmD.tanlme-deeiik^dnt' 
giwy.popalahk>n>m,geaiwd. Mirhe«4theh||itdf 
good feUowt^ 

no idea of eossfortkig a man who ww^ tew 
spirits. On my sakteg, cut qf,ttn|ddOiMWtensl 
myhmat;”ls thmm mjadm SimJbm 
aawP" he, wilieii, ‘^WeU|^^]Mdte«r fever » 
alwairshere, ■SmtPi m 
oonsMeredvs^idea*, ItktiteetibwelWbeen 



sai4 AjtnetikNiA im lM'%^piM9sp)uns to 
tis. 

thoasw4fioMi<iii^t»lti^ t«««r 
oitobottSMium^adoifi^aend^ It’s 
px*^ft 400, 40 b4b the hlockade rumieFs lyin^ 
Tn^lO)t tho^eiyooseii of the Nw&ern men-of-wer. 
7£llt!y Me 'em load, up anchor, and off, and they 
mustn't chase ’em for foar-and-twenty hours, 
though they hnow if they're a good start there’s 
no ohaOoe of taking them. The times hare been ; 
lirely, too, with the sailors. The crews of the 
Confederate ressels have had so many fights with 
the Federal and tim English hare joined in 
with such jolly good will, first on one side, and 
then on the ol^r, that now the Danes won’t let 
any Amerkians land,” “And pray,” said I, 
“ besides these rows, how do you amuse your- 
solvea here^* ** Wdl,” was the reply, “ we rfo»7 
amuse ourselres. We trade !” 

Afta: onr drire we dined at the hotel. The 
dinner consisted of all the most indigestible 
dishes eouceirable, and at St. Thomas it is dc 
riguenr to eat of them alL 1 went to bed with 
a mining headaohe, and in a state highly farour- 
able for yellow forer. Morning eame at last, 
^wem’, without an attack, and released me 
from the tender mercies of the mosquitoes. I wont 
round with my friend to sereral shops to make 
my pureitaaes, posted my letters to England, and 
by noon was sailing for La Guaira in the schooner 
Yfiets. Juan came on board at the last moment, 
haring deserted me all the time I was at St. 
Thomas. He merely said, "Friends on shore, 
sir 5 :^u’U eatouse my being late.” 1 said, “ Of 
oonm f* and begged him to release me from the 
importunity of the negro boatman who brought 
me on board, and who asked two pounds for the 
job, though the legal charge was only one dollar 
and elghty-f wo cents. We got rid of him at last 
for three d<dlar8. • 

We ran out of St. Thomas’s harbour on the 
2nd of iTtdy with a fime breeze. The crew of the 
Tfies eonsisted of a captain, fire men. spd a boy, 
eoeh blacker than the other, and 'all of an ex- 
tremely hang-di^ look. As 1 had thirty thousand 
BOTweigns onboard, it seems a miracle that they 
did not tumble me quietly into tJie water when 
I was asleep, Th< yeaw of the Yficz, however, 
were grates only in look, and 1 lost among 
them nothing more importaittfc than a gold 
pencil-oase. W« e^Opt on deck in a sort of hen- 
coop, in whkSi wore not moM termin than are 
niw^ly in hencoops. Our meals, orer which the 
esptam presided in bis riiirt-sisoves, were prinm- 
pslly of knd-tortoise, hard soar eiheeii^ pickles, 
tbfieafish, pastels filled with nameless ingredients, 
aifed'#iinibi»nbo : an excellent regetab^ and al- 

K l lhetmlythmgl could eat. Itistbeokrohi- 
^'jtesomewhat the look of a youtq; cacum- 
ber, awl at fidl of a cold gluten, very pleasant 
in a hot oUaoate. 'Xhere was 4 Creole lady, with 


to this oidiin,and Waiti^, bemk- 

roaehes, and ruts, The OtMfo,' hnif ttoftresedd, 
lay gasping with the heat, wldte dhlb^ in 
a stete of peifciot midx^, Mrgmblddi mrta* 
Besides this lady, myself, yuan, andim‘AmeiSoan 
doctor, there was also another pMsaaget ; a l^u 
feeble old man, who wastirmi^t oar betwA vHh 
great care. I heard him txk Ms amtsent for* a 
cig^r, wWoh turned out to be slhymtai^aitt, for 
the man was too ill to smoke tobacco; and to 
say this of a Spanish Creole, is saying a good 
deal 

About S r.K. we were passing the ieiand erf 
Santa Cruz, belonging to the Dawes. 'The gO- ^ 
vemor of St. ThomaS sbowi His appreeiidion of 
the healthinses of his own island by Bring at 
Santa Cruz, which is tbirty-two miles SotiM ^ 
Bt. Thomas. Santa Oruz is maetecn miWs long 
and five broad, and oonfkios a population of 
fifty thousand souls. Li general it is much 
Hatter than St. Thomas ; but there is one hill, 
Mount Eagle, which rises to one theusimd bno 
hundred and sixty-two feet above #e sea, and 
another near it, i^led Blue Mountt^ Whieb is 
but sixty feet lower. I^ere are two towns, 
Cfaristiansted to the east, and Frederiefcated to 
the west. At the former (here is a harbour wory 
difficult of access, but safe enough when cittoe 
entered. The island is well cultiy«te|. iTe 
passed Santa Craz; the sun Vt; ^ after 
smoking a last agar, I turned into my beaooop 
and slept sound^, exOept for a few minutes 
about midnight, when 1 soon went to sleep agafo 
with an indistinct idea of sometlBiig disagreeable 
going on. The red horns of the sun were just 
showing above the horizon, When Juan came and 
woke me, under pretence of askmgiae if I would 
bathe: but 1 could see by the grin on h» features 
that there was something wrong, Presently, not 
being able to contain himself any longer, hu ex- 
ploded into a chuckle, and sajd, “’thero’s a dead 
man on board, sir.” 

"Indeed?” replied I, by no meaats gratified. 
"And pray Who pmy be be, and what doei ha 
oome on board for, if he's dead ?” 

" Well, air,” said Juan, "It’s tbo^edd man, the 
passenger who seemed so ifi. Jioto tnidniglit 
he got worse, and called the eaptain, H!nd 
to be thrown overboard, he was in mufiii pain. 
The captain sirfd he could not acoommodate 
him in that way, but he would get sdmo 'feot' 
fornomations, and see if that wwd eiose Bin 
pain in his ohest. ’Xt's no matter,^ saM the 
passenger. ' Whereabouts is the Wuxm?* Wlfoh 
the captain bad showed him where the moon 
was, be said very quietly, ’ Wbeufoemoom tofts 
down X ahail die.* Aim so he did, itf. 
would hardly bnBevb it, but at thb vixt mbfonut 
the moon wont down, the old mah dieC** ' 

" Did be ask for the doetewf ’ t 

"Ask for .the doeteri X should Hiific not,” 
said Juan, in high disdain. "Why, all tlie 
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air« mkv^ ^ ipR, i* fftua^ ' 

tii»es ijo! llram fSoiii ^ i 


$dotoii ttkdx^ik miwt id«mu^. T]ie 

S furodkift! •clnicf It XjiNtl^ IImi jiablte seihool of 
lie Ma}{sI),«o^^!||cblliiMeiret 7 parish has Ha 
puhue sd&0(4, as h Bogland erecj parish has its 
cbttw^ 4* W<3Snfikii4 ths rh>h 
togothhc i& cboroh oa^khe ooatiaen ground of 
» raH^pbn, ao in Sootland the tkh (md poor meet 
tOfifether in the parish aeluxd on the cooimoo 
ground of education. Education is so sacred a 
thing in the eyes of Scotchmen, that the sou of 
a laud will not disdain to receive it sittiag on 
the same form with tlw son of a labournt. 
Elsewhere in the vorid the "Eepubiio of 
Letters” is but a phrase; here it is a reahty. 

The parochial sohool system of SootlaiM is 
founded upon true pliUosophy and a wise 
economy. It charges the property of the coun- 
try with a share of the duty of educating the 
^plc. The charge falls directly upon the 
landed proprietors, but indirectly every inhabi- 
tant of the parish is a contributor to the same 
object. It 16 au indirect tax, included in the 
aggregate amount of the rent, which no one 
feels, oecause it is not set down as a separate 
item. Fossibly in the lapse of time rents have 
come to be assessed without any regard to the 
scliocd tax, and their amount would be neither 
more nor less if the system did not exist. The 
onmers of tlie soil in each parish (the “heri- 
tors,” as they arc called) are bound by law to 
provide a scllool-bouse, and to pay a properly 
qualified schoolmaster a ceitam annual salary. 
This law was enacted in the rrign of James the 
Sixth, and was one of the first fiuitsof the Scot- 
tish Boformation. The institution to which it 
gave effect was intimately bound up with the 
scheme of the f resbytenan Church, and to the 
clergy of the presbytery waa asrigned the duty 
of appointing the schoolmaster. 

Tne emdumeuts of a Scotch parochial school- 
master are not large; but they are in most 
oases suffident to enable him to kve in ceoifort^ 
and to maintain the position of a gentleman, 
llis salary in anoui^, oeuved from the heritors, 
at one time Varied with the price of oosm. This 
custom had its origin when man in Scotland 
lived, or wm supposed to live, onoatmeal bread 
alone; hut it is out of date now. When com 
was highk the achoolmaster, like the minister, 
got more meney to it with, and when it was 

low, he got less. salaries of parochial 
schoolmatteis rawe from thirty-five to sixty 
pounds a yeari, wiii the adtod feoi^ which, in 
some instances, bring them up to a huudr^ 
pounds; the amount in nanj cases being in- 
creased by the interest of soms of money i»- 
queathed by benevoWt persons lor the special 
pni|K>8e of encooragiue the work of educatbn, 
matt generally, or tn parUcnlac locaHties. 
T»e bequests a^ “mortiooatioas” (or moat- 
49(00 tleviaements of property) which have been 
lOade it^ariotts times for the purposes of adu* 


Thorn is Bcaroely 
bam# bf o»e; there is 
notacollifuIMpmimt lu 

Eqgiittd^ Is apt to 

mamfimt ItseH ot ag ai m sh d Wi d 'i ih SpMaud 
it takbt the mote fi»UM f<wm of a bjimiw, a 
sehoktship, ore schooanastet'swoo. 

With forty or ifw {XHinde % year )(m4 the 
school fees, a ft«c house, a gmm to jrow 
his ftttit ana vegetables, a^ possib^ ihe lil^rty 
of pasturage for a cow, the paroimuid st^ol- 
master is passing rich. As a gentleman aim u 
scholar, he moves in the best society^ and is 
looked up to as one of the magnates of the 


His scholars are of every degree, of all ages, 
of both sexes, and they come from rSr and near. 
The minister’s Sons go down from the piabse to 
learn Latin and 6rcdc; the sons of farmers, 
large and small, of cottars, and even servants, 
gather together from the distxnt hills to learn 
side by side with them in the same olames. 
As some of them come from a dmtanoe of three 
or four miles, it is necessary that they should 
bring tlieir dinaors with them. Those dfonors 
generally consist of oatmeal cakes and milk. 
A Soutcu schoolboy, making a pUgrimwc to the 
Temple of Learning, is somevhai oddly fur- 
nished for his journey, lb the sumtasr he 
prefom to go barefoot, with his shoes and 
stockiup uiuig over his shoulders; besides 
Utis encumbrance, he carries two bi^ and a 
tin can. One bim contains his menial pabulum, 
in the shape of Leunie’s Grammar, Eudimau’s 
Kudiments of the Latin Tongue, knd Gamsira 
Gommenttries : the other ^bw contains bis 
physical pabulum, whiohis simply oatjoakis; ths 
oau contains miQc. 

The course of study comprises reading writing, 
arithmetic, En^h grammar, tmtin, Greek, and 
mathematim. The lea for the whole course 
averages five shillings a quarter, or one pound a 
yearl Exekding Latin, Greek, and nudhematiq^ 


it is sometimes less than that amount. Thus^ihe 
education of a boy, supposing Mm to mnaiA ct 
school for eight years, is, at Iha ttiniost| ekat 
pounds, and for this amonni he maybe qaaufiea to 
p^ the matrkjulation cxammation at rae univer- 
sity. Tim examination of tlmsMicnlmasterl^ the 
ministers of the presbytery is a gtmrintqo for 
his competenOT, and it hi a tale tihat no one 
shall be appointed to the poft of pur<Mriiial 
echooliDBSter unfoM he has bseis four y «s» at 
college. Manycri tlmsolwuhmsterasRm JiaMetm 
of Arts, and l^hly necompliBhed sohohaa. 

Iheee is an extiaordiuarf anhHinn gOBOUg 
parepits of the lower class to give their mm • 
olaasioal education. In the aid dq}4 vliett the 
honouraUe oi&oe of rimminisky was wehigluiMt 
prize within thdir rearih, it was the dearest hofm 
and ambitioa of poor pmtents to seeuao of ttm 
sons “ wag his head k the peopH;” bat noub 
when BO many ampointments in tim Mvil end 
militarj service ot the country mf thrOfnrOfM 
to eonfetition, there is a wies| su^ b MlBeMft to 


qualify nsore than one msla member of tlw 
fandly foe snoh qarieea opfKhrtiki^ of a4* 


I 


vaneeistmt at ^lie vev agrsfaMn «foi% B(»f^ })07 ia ret^y to {it tO ' 

resu2tii«iiiifc aJ«i|n{rrapQdiMaiof ^fliyliQ^ totaapposiag i 

st tW j iaite wali l auuMf]* wm ]i«Kn Ch»dk 'pumli, hem ui ke tobe sent tkeref ko# is be i 
Latitt» jm It W fontid tkeit mmaj^ tiie to ^ sMtintained thecef Hitkerte^ vUile ai* i| 
siuieiesstu asamabs. h Urn teneak bonipdithre fcnoing t]te paeocliial sehool, he has lived at 
exaaimBsaDsii fee govesiltoiHiKt epp^^lneiatSt are hone, sharhuc the poos and often acanir bre 
Seotehmen of humble paTnitot e> vr]M> redded pnividid for the famik ; but now, when he goes ' 

theis ewb edueaUonad the psroohlel tohoob. to Aberdeen^ be nilf need e todgmg; he will > 

HhgBsa gt*(pmto is Wj thotongWy taught ha;ve to pay money ereij iky foe his food; ho 
in the Sewb sehoels. Ia> Snglish is will require to ^drew bettor than at home; 
thu^ as a Con^ tongne, and toaming it in he will be under the obligation to purchase a , 
this way, the jpupm aeqeito a preoise and inti- gown; nnd hia feea will be eiglit times the 
mate l^wtodge of the rules by wliieit it is amount of those of the parochial scliool A i 
govesned. The Latin and Greek grammars are glaime at the constitution and endowments of 
also well taught, and it is no uncommon thing ttm Scottish Universities will sbow^ how the | 
to fiud a boy of twelve yesrs old who can con- humblest of the Scottish youth, with little or no . 
strue a passage in Virgil or Ovid with tlio means of their own, are enabled to go to college , 
gitiatest accuracy, and with a ciemr and inlelli- and maintain themselves there,,until, at the end 
gent perception of the laws of Latin compo- of four years, they step forth into the wide arena 
BiiiOn. • I have known a ive\\y Oxford graduate, of the world, armed at all points for the battle , , 
with Latin verses at the tip of his ton^e, stick of liic. While English youths of the same dass I 
dead at such a test, sigh for one single helping hand to bo held out , 

The poor in Scotland covet education as some to them, the Scotch youths arc embarrassed by 
people covet money, with greedy avidity ; and a number of helping hands, and their only diffl- ' 
the ohfldren, no less than the parents, are fully culty sometimes is which to choose. Every- ' 
alive to its veluc and importance. You will sec thing in Scotland has conspired to afford oppor- 
shopherd-boys conning the Latin grammar while iuuitics of education. The King’s College and i 
tending the cattle in the fields. The cow is in University of Aberdeen was instituted by the 
the com, but the iittle Scotch Boy Blue is not Pope of Home at the instance of James tlie ' 
asleep. He is absorbed in a problem of Euclid. Third ; Marisohal College and University was a ( 
l^ie parocluai school established by law, and child of tho Beformation. The one was cn- i 
supported chiefly by the owners of the land, is dow'ed by the Catholic Church, the other was 
in most cases supplemented hy another seminary founded on its ruins, aud nourished upon its ' 
established by the General Assembly of the spoils. Happen what would, the Scottish youth, i 
Church, and supported by public subscription, as regards education, was always a gainer. The I 
It may bo moutioned. in illustration of the anxiety of the people to build and endow schools ' 
primitive diaracter of tnese temples of learning, and colleges, amounted almost to a mania, aud 
that the schtdars in tlie winter-time bring their every •change of government or religion, thoi^ 
own firit^, and instead of sending a load of fuel it might oieate a revolution in other aflairs, 
to last tor a month or quarter, each scholar only tended to give further impetus to the pro- j 
brings a peat in his hand for the day’s use. gress of education. The Pope, Episcopacy, dolm i 
FunOy a London sohooiboy going along the Knox, Oliver Cromwell, all the contending j 
strecto rartying a lump of coal for the school political and ecclesiastical elements of more i 
firel But primitive as these schools are, and than three centuries, combined to favour the j 
plain and rough as m all their appointments, cause which Scotchmen had so mueh at heart. | 
the education they impart is soima and prac- Men of wealth and learning seemed to live with | 
tical, aud there is scarcely any one in the ne other purpose than to die and leave their , 
parish so poor that he eaunot' afford to avail possessions to be “mollified” for the benefit of j 
mmsell of tbeir advantages. To put tlie case schools and colleges. Many mortified a portion | 
in a famihar forov a plaiii education in Scotland of tbeir estates durii^; their lifetime; some 
costs about tbrecpence a week; a classioal favouring King’s College, others Marisclud’s. 
education about sixpeuce! There is nothing [Until the year 1889, the two colle^ were 
eleemolwnm in the consUtutron of these separate ana distinct universities, each having i 
scfcsols. Ihe edntotion which Ikey affbrd is its own set of professors, its own bursaries, and 
toe right it Scotchman, and aD classes its own complete corrioulum 'study. The 
resdrt TO them without scruple. As to the union of the two was effected in direct oppOsi- 
cleemusyaary idea, I quote tho remark ef tion to tho wishes of the Scottish people, by I 
CahCn Mosldeyt who, recently at the Church tlie iuflueuce in parliament of half a doseaptss 
CodgilestL udvucCled the intiroduoiion (rf the verso individuals, who claimed, without a»y 
Seotdi educational sysimn into England. “The warranty whatever, to represent the intotCBto cf < ' 
education Uf every awmbw of "parliaipent,” their countrymen. Tlie red gowim tee no longer 
he SnidK “has been in soaso degree el^mo. to bo seen in the quadrangle of MsrtoduiTs; its 
synm, and had it net been so it wedid not class rooms are vacant (except siudi as are oceu- 
hsre wen so> good.** And he adds, with equal pied by students of medicine), its oorridon, < 
ttuUi, that eveiyolsBs m England has hd^with silent. And so it is that I have oowo hack to i 
its eaucation, except the miadle class. mourn over the mave of my Alma Hsdmr.l { | 

M ffttceu dt sixteen ymi of age^sometimes j Whlio the ooileges were thus endowed with | 
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lands and grants of moafcj, isimxiwp^^ucsts 
inorl ificatioiis constehtli^ Vadfi to 

provide sohoWalupS ot are ; 

Cclllcd in ScoUandj for the atiideiits. Some 
were hanficd over in trnst ‘tO’tfec <^llcge, to be 
oflfered to tlte eompetilioh of ail comers; others 
were devised to tiie members of certain families, 
or persoite of a certnm name, or were placed at 
the disposal of professors, ministers, or magis- 
trates of towns*, ‘The deeds of '^moTlification” 
eiROOut^d by Hijgfliland lairds are written in quite 
li regal style. Thus McIntosh, or Mclror of 
that ilk/*’ begins with We, and goes on to dis- 
pense so inauj merks, or pounds Scots, to found 
a bursary, to be nresented by the lairds of that 
ilk to youths of tneir name or clan. Many bur- 
saries have been founded for the benefit of any 
youth bearing a certain name ; and such bur- 1 
saries may be enjoy ed at one time by the son of i 
a laird, and at another by a cow-bby. Some 
have been left without any conditions as to 
name or clanship. As, for example. Sir John 
McThersou bequeathed two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds of his Carnatic stock to afford an 
annual bursary to any Highland student who 
might be selected to receive it. And this he 
did in gratitude for the education which he re- 
ceived at the Umversity of Old Aberdeen. Tlie 
bursaries range in amount from five pounds per 
annum to thirty pounds, Tims it happens that 
a poor Scotch boy ims several strings to his 
Apollonic bow. fie can go out to Aberdeen 
and enter for the general dbmpctition.or it may 
be that his name h Mackenzie, or Mac-what- 
not, and a bursary is his by right ; or he may 
have interest with some patron, or he may be 
entitled to a scholarship simply because he is | 
the native of a certain parish. A lad will some- 
times go out to Aberdeen with a presentation 
bursary in his pocket, enter the general com- 
UetitioA, and wm another. He is not allowed, 
however, to retain two, and being obliged to 
relinquish one, he, of course, relinquishes the 
one of lesser value. 

Tlie original constitution of the Scotch col- 
leges was monastic; that is to say, the students 
lived w’ithitt the precincts of the college, took 
their meals at a common table, and w ere con- 
stantly under the government and discipline of 
the college officers. This system was abolished 
more tlm two centuries ago, and the students 
how reside where they please, being only ame^ 
nable to college authority during the hours of 
study. Thia plan is much more convenient for 
students of limited means, w hose poverty wiU 
sometimes afford them no^ better longing tnaii a 
garret. Professor Blaekie, who was Professor 
of the Latin Humanity in my time at Maris- 
chai’s, used to tell a story of a fiighland student 
who was charged by his, fellows with having so 
far desecrated the academic gown, as to have 
perambuli(ted the streets with a barrow and 
cried italics.** The Highlander admitted 
the potatoes, but denied desecrating 
He had been carefql to put off his 
JP' cried *taties. The curriculum of 
stily II Aberdeen extends over four years, at 


t 06 ilaaeiett by 


if 'he can 

S ara 4e. degree of 

laster of Arte, irtien. TWitea A.M. 

as in 1^1^) |i» itiuneu 

(And liere, 1 ophM, as tije ptonundliition 
vowels, fhfi Scotch ajeoiossioanj correct, 
and the English wrongi) ; 

llie first session is devefted an^ 

tjaiinj tlie second to (^ek Md life, with 
the addition of mathematics and najUiral Idstojy j- 
auring the third session, the classics «ub- 
ordiniite to mathematics and natural pbilosophy ; 
and in the fourth tlie students, while ehntinuing 
the study of mathematics, devote ft portion of 
their time to moral philosophy and l%ie. The 
matriculation examination is « very easy one ; 
and t here is seldom an instance of a boy being 
rejected. It is enough to be able to translate 
and construe a chapter in Csssar's Goromenta- 
ries. Less Greek is looked for, and if « boy 
have some acquaintance with “ tnpto,” be will 
pass. I believe the standard lias been rinsed a 
little lately, and perhaps this was necessary for 
the credit of the university. It is possible, 
however, without going far m this direction, to 
go too far. The very essence of the Scotch 
universities are their applicability to the wants 
of the middle and Immhler classes. If the ma- 
triculation examination were raised so much as 
to require the poor student to spend another 
year -at the parochial school, there is no doubt 
that many lads would not bo able to go to the 
university at all. 

Student life in Aberdeen runs in a very qniet 
curreut. If it were not that the lads wear 
scarlet gowns, their existence in the commu- 
nity would scarcely be observed. Ihie majority 
of them are poor, and they have neither the 
means hor the inclination to indulge in the 
roystering kind of life which prevails at the 
English universities. They are all more or less 
impressed with the importance of making the 
most of their time and opportumties. ^cy do 
not forget that they have fatbeie and mothers at 
home, who have exercised self-denial, tod made 
great efforts to send them there ; nor are they 
unmindful of the honour of the parochial school 
at which they received the elements of their 
education. Above all, they have an ambition 
to rise in life, and be sometliing better than 
their forefathers. 

The expenses of the five mtoths’ session at 
Aberdeen are exceedingly moderate. A student 
may lodge pretty commrtably for five sldijings 
a week; for this sum he can rent a large room, 
with a recc.S8 in the comer for. his 'fe-bed. 
The fees to the professors amotmi to no more 
than seven or eight pounds for the whole session. 
Food is comparatively cheap in Aberdeen and 
much is done upon oatmeal a«d fish.', A boy, 
with a bursary of twenty-five pounds, oaii pay 
all his expenses for the session, including the 
fees. Those who have less, receive, what assist- 
ance tbeir friends cap hfford, and tids gfetpncc 
generally takes ' the form of a j bpx' (stot iu 
monthly by the carrier), containing patmeal, 
fowls eggs, &c. What would a fhte gentleman 
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of Oji;.foi:4 oi* Cambpfee #ay to, tbe Mil Ufe pt 

of »iBki'to,%5^;'tlte..4ay 

away wough'.'llit^ atoeeto, jA. a .red;'eloafe,, mih i 
siraptoi df ^o^ks M Kis aide,} fotiir how ofi 
Qtt>ek iapd a ahott uitomi for dinner 
(consMing iatlier oftoa of *««> with a 'haddock)^ 
back again in ijie red cloak to njoto dead Ion- 
gtt«^s knd dry mathematics^ and ftien the exen* 
mg speht at home, getting up the tasks for the 
next day/ Few of the stucvetits can aford to 
hate the Assistance of private tutors, and it js 
often toy hard work for the young students* 
whose preliminary education has been conductod 
ina hurry^to keep pace with the progress of the 
classes* I slioula mention that the salaries of 
the professors range from three hundred to six 
hundred pounds a year, 

Tlie caucation received at the University of 
Aberdeen is not as high as that of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; but the chief reason of this is the 
early age at which the students arc allowed to 
matriculate* A lad who goes to college at 
fourteen is necessarily but little advanced in 
learni%'» ami with the same opportunities for 
tlie next four years, it is not to be expected 
that he will come out at eighteen vvitii the same 
amount of knowledge as an Oxford or Cam- 
bridgemnnof ihreeorfour-aiid-twenty. Still the 
Aberdeen uuiverrifies have produced" some very 
sound a)»d aocomjdished scholars; On four 
occasions in succession lately, the highest ho- 
nours of Cambridge have been carried off by 
Aberdeen students. 

Scotland has done all this upon a little oat- 
meal, Could m^t England do something of the 
kind upon her roast beef and pluiii-pudding? 

IVom Aberdeen, I betook myself furlhcr north- 
ward by a railw'uy >vhicli Im only a single line 
of roils. This is a peculiarity of all railways 
running nori h of the Granite City. They have 
been constructed with a due regard to economy, 
but with little regard to speed. The distance 
from Aberdeen to Banff is only forty-six miles, 
and the journey occupies more than three hours. 

1 have a very strong impression tliat the Scotch 
are not so enterprising at home as they are 
abroad. There is lack of spirit sbowni in making 
shift with a smglc lme of rails on the great high- 
way which connects the capital of the lowlands 
with the capital of tlic highlands. Like want of 
eatorprisc is manifested in minor maiters. At In- 
veramsay there is a junction, wdiere the trains 
going ttoi'th wait for the trains coming south, 
and rice vcrs&. This delay in both journeys is 
caused by the single line arrangement. But 
at this junction, where passengers arc waiting 
at idl hours of the day, iliere is no refreshment- 
room. Is this faeing canny, and having a keen 
eye to business ? M every turn in this country, 
so celebrated for its thrift, and industry, love 
of the bawbees, I notice many little opportunities 
of making nioncy, whicli the people mjglcct, cither 
because tkey don’t see them, or because they 
dcspi&c thorn; Here, at this junction, wliere I am 


l cannot liayc it ; IwOjiiaiiSwapap^, 
and I bate iis I want a time-tabfe^ und 

I ctoaot even have that. Mi; 

is motoer peculiarity of these norths 
radways. There are only two classes of ciit> 
riog^ first and third. There is no second class* 


with the state of Scotch society. There are 
only two classes in Bcotknd, the upper classes, 
and another class immediately bdow them. 
The distinction which the Scotch railways make 
has reference to means, not to station. Tliose who 
travel third class in Scotland are equal in re- 
spectability and intelligence to the middle dass 
of England ; but they are not so well able to pay 
the middle class fare. Tliird class is merely 
written on the doors of the carriages to wiicettlie 
provision of the act of parliament for carrying 
passengers at a penny a uiile. When I go north 
of Aberdeen, I prefer to travel by the third class. 
Your first class Scotchman is a very solemn 
pemn, very reserved, very jnnch occupied in 
maintaining his dignity, and nubile saying little, 
appealing to claim to think tl\e more. The people 
whom you meet, in the third-class carriages, on the 
other hand, are extremely free. There is no re- 
serve about them whatever. They begin to talk, 
the moment they enter the carriage, about the 
crops, the latest news, anything that may occur 
to them. And they are fall of humour and 
jocularity. 

My fellow-passengers on this journey were small 
farmers, artisaiis, clerks, and fishermen. They 
discussed everything, politics, literature, religion, 
agriculture, and even scientific matters, not in 
the Iteavy style of the Mutual Association for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, but in a 
light imd airy spirit of banter and fun. An old 
fellow, whose hands claimed long acquaintance 
with the plougli, gave a wdiimsical description of 
the parting of the Atlantic tekgrapli cable, 
which set tlie whole carriage in a roar. 

“Have you ony shares in it, Sandy P’ said one. 

“Na, iia,’’ said Sandy, “Tve left off $p(xcu- 
latin’ since my wife took to wearing crinolines. 
I canna iifford it noo.” 

“Fat d’ye think of the rinderpest, Sandy?’’ 
inquired another. 

“Weel, I’m thinking that if my coo inks it, 
Tibbie and me winna ha’ muckle milk to our tay.” 

The knotty question of Predestination came 
up, and could not be settled. When the train 
stopped at the next station, Sandy said ; 

“ Bide a wee, there’s a Doctor o’ Deveenity 
in aue o’ the first-class carriages. I’ll gang and 
ask him fat he thinks aboot it.” And out Sandy 
got to consult the doctor. We could see him 
parleying with the eminent divine over the car- 
j-iage door, and presently he came running back, 
just as the train was starting, tind wras bundled 
in neck and crop by the guard, 

“ Weel, Sandy,” said his oppugner on the Pre- 
destination question, “ did tlie doctor o’ de- 
vecnity gie you his opmiohf” 



1 1 Cl?0Temfeer'4»imi tO<mdoctcd,t»y || 

1 1 Ay, did- to/" 1 I 

I fatiid lie »fty :; ne*efes of ptea?#oi3», |>leces, atid ihiiig^ wiich ' 

‘‘ Weolt to juet aaid to didto and to iiAm^ ^ca?e prigmaBy SodtcIt;, fliere is to irtde for the 

: care” propees. EtitliTto ia cabled i, 

' Tto notion of a dpptor of dwiaity aeittor are slacfccmng spe^ at a little toTO, wHclx is ; ; 

! keiMaing tto highly importaaft spelt Turriff, and is Palled Turn, Peterhead j 

doot^ne ofPtc^estinatloc, so tickled the fai30y on this route — Peterhead, which Js known 

the company; itofc they went into fits oi kiighter, thronghmit tlie world for its red gjranite. It is , 
A Soofediman is. ncyer surprised at anything, ^ho famouB in Scotland for its fleet of whalers ; ; 

. I and won grts nsed to a change of dremmstanoes, and the names of many of its skippers fliuTe in \ 
i i l^fce hima king to-day, and to-morrow he will the Instory of the Aidic expeditions. 1 have i; 

' ! fed that to has^ been a khig all his life. Here no inducement to turn aside to Peterhfead, and | 

Ii was this auid carl Sandy, who tod never smia hold straight on to Banff. Modem tourists do :i 
!■ railway until he was h«df a century old, com- not often take this route, at wJrich I am snr- j| 
|i plamingof the slowness of tto travelling. After prised; for tlie <X)untry is exccediijigly toautiful, !; 
;i having expressed many wishes for a tottle of Bass, and the two little towns of Banff and Macduff, |; 

I I and having facetiously reproached tlie directors opposite to each other on the shores of a | ' 

! * for not laying Bass on in pipes for the free use lovely hay, wit h the river Deveron falling into j! 

; i of t to passengers, he hwinched into a scvcixj criti- the sea midway between them, imcsent a scenic ! ; 

; l cism of the engineering skiE which could devise picture which will forcibly remind the traveiler jj 
1; nothing better than a locoiMd;ive. And Sandy of Naples. Like Naples, Maoduif has amouii- i ; 

I ! concluded by wondering wheu they were going tain, though it is not quite so high as Vesuvius, j | 

i I to blaw us through pipes.” and does not send forth fire and smoke, except ; j 

ii When Sandy seemto to have extousted him- on grand national occasions, when th.e inha- i; 

1 1 self, one of the young men (evidently a shop-lad) bitauis celebrate their joy with a bonfire, ji 
1 1 took up a book, and began to read. As bearing out the classical cliavacter of the 1 1 

il Pat tokens that you’ve got?” said Sandy. place, the Hill o* Boon is sunnounted by a 

i “It’s a work by Laurence Sterne/’ said the Temple of Venus, erected by Hie late Pari of i 

i) youth, rather pomppusly, evideuily (Junking that Pifo'— who was a worshipper of the goddess, as j 
I i Sandy had never heard of Laurence Sterne. the last gcuenition of lioudoners may have I 
i| “Ay, ay/’ said Sandy; “ wisn’a he the chiel heard. At the foot of this hill, the Deveron 
j i that grat ower a deed cuddy, while he was leav- is spanned by the “ bouny Brig o’ Banff/’ whicii 

I ing his puir auld mitlicr to sterve ? Maybe it’s the laddie cun/ ower when he left the girl be- i ; 

! Tristram Slmndy you’re reading?” liind him; and, away up the valley fpr miles'by ;i 

I I The youth, a little? abashed, owned that di was. the Deveron side, stretch the gardens and !; 
i j You cannot sit long iu a railway carriage in Scot- groinrds of Duff House, forming one of the most 

i ; laodwithout being invaded by a nussioniiry, gene- liCautiful parks in llio kingdom. The mIuIcj i 
i j rally a aemi-clerical-looking youth, with a bagful Brig of Alvah, with its single arch, backed by ’ 
j of tracts, who no sooner enters than to takes towering rocks, carpeted wot h fern, and nodding | ! 
I'! out a book and addresses the passengers as with tto le^if-pluuiage of tJio silver birch, is a i; 

! 0 my friends. It is tto ‘ practice of these scene in a dream of fairyland, ’riic stsenery of / 

I emissaries to pass from carriage to carriage, so the highlands is grand, and stern, and rugged ’ 

I that, in the course of the joum(\y, they may be able and the music that svv4Acps over it is tlm roar of ; 

! to bring all the X)as8engers under the influc?nce of the cataract, and the thunder of the pines ; but ; 

) : the “ irutli always proceeding upon the gra- here it is soft and feWT>et, and the breexe comes ; ; 
!j luitous prcoumption that nobody know's tfie in a breath laden with the fragrance of lowland ‘I 
I ! “triitli” but llicmsoivcs. It fared ill with tto flowers, stirring tto leaves gently. Tlie calm 
: young evangelist who carno into our carriage, beauty of this scene on a summer’s day is somc- 
I Sandy immediately tackled him on many abstruse thing to be felt— not described, 
j points of theological dispute, of which the poor It is intensely inieresting to me, wdtOe ap- 
i boy had never heard ; and, following these up with prof«?hiTig Banff by the radwuy, te look down at i i 
I a whimsical desoription of Jonah’s adventures tto old coach road, and think that along that j| 

I with the whaie, he so far got the best of the con- very road Dr. Johnson, seated toside Boswell, jl 

I ‘ troversy that he caused tlae- missionary to droi> in Frazer of Strichci/s oaii, made his pilgrimage ; ' 

I his mask of solemnity, and burst into a laugh, in to tto same town. “At night we came to |l 

^ spite of Mmsclf, Banff,” he says, “where I remember nothmg ji 

j; And here 1 lake tto opportunity l;o remark ilud particularly qlaimcd my attention.” Seeing s 

' 1 how frequently Scotch funny stories are founded Hvat the doctor came to Banff at night* went 1 : 

i- ujwii Biblical subjects, and have reference to away the next nmrnmg early, I don’t kifcow how" I ; 

i ministers, precentors, and odd thing® that tove he could have seen anything at all but the in- i i 

; : occurred to churcln Tfee are thousand® of tenor of the taveim at which he put up; In- J 
•: storks in Scotland about ludicrous mki- deed, this is all that to aftempts to de$<fito; I; 

Ij takes Omtf^iave been made in the pulpit, lawd and so we have Ibis about BiudF, or* as it was j ! 

I I Ubt: a make rather free with tto iton called, Bamff ; ' ; 1 1 

; ; pcrSo:^feS|j|i:Sacred iustory. “ The art of joining squfiwres of glass with lead j | 
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is little used in Stjotland, and m some jkoes ia 
totally Tire frames of their 

are all of wood/' (Fahey aooountingthis as a re- 
proack to tkem, when it only showed tjhet they 
wore in adranoe of their time.) **'The«e win- 
dows do uot move upon hinijes, but are pushed 
\m and drawn down in grooves/' (Tliere agnia !) 
Now for a fall sonorous blast of the trumpet. 
"Jfte that would have Ms window open, must 
l^ld it witli his hand^ unless, what may be some- 
times found among good contrivers, there may 
be a nail which he may stick into a hole to keep 
it from falling." ' I^est any one should think I 
am doing an ^Umitation of an eminent auUmr," 
I beg to make reference to page 23 of tlm cele- 
brated Journey/' 

Dr. Johnson nxight have bad something more 
interostiug to tell us. if, for example, he had 
spent a day at Banff, he might have discovered 
that its situation was singularly beautiful; that 
it was one of ilie oldest royal burghs in Scotland ; 
that it was once the site of a Carmelite monastery, 
the history of whose foundation is lost in the 
remote recesses of the past ; that its castle was 
the birthplace and curly home of Archbishop 
Sharpe ; and that it was on its gallow hill tliat 
Mac])herson, the bold outlaw, who “robt>cd th# 
ricli and gave to the poor," played a ttme, mid 
danced it roun* beneath the gallows tree/^ 

But my heart is full as I “ come bade" ower 
the bonny Brig o' Banff, and 1 can say no more 
at present. 


FACES ON A BATTLE-FIELD. 

Tbb edebrated report of Da. on the 

lUortuHty caused by w^ar, contains sonic in- 
teresting information eonoerning the appear- 
ances presented by some wlio die a violent death 
on the field of battle. One surgeon says that, 
wandering over the battlo-field of the Alma, on 
the third day after the fight, ho observed with 
astonishment a number of liussian corpses 
whose attitud(5 and expression of countenance 
were precisely those of life. Some did cer- 
tainly present an aspect which showed that 
they had suffered severely just previous to dis- 
solui ion, but these were few'iu number comptu'cd 
with those wlio wore a calm and resigned ex- 
juussion, as though they had passed away in the 
act of jirayer* Others had a smile on their 
faces, and boked as if they were in the net of 
speaking; one in particular attracted his special 
attention ; he was lying partly on Ids side, his 
knees were bent under iiirn, Ids hands were 
clasped together and pointing upward, his head 
was thrown back, and he was apparently still 
praying-— evidently he was in the act of doing so 
at the ipomeut w^hen death laid his luiud upon 
him. Another raodical man relates that after the 
battle of Inkerman, tlie faces of many of the 
dead still wore a smile ; while others Imd a 
thteatemng expression. Some lay stretched on 
their backs as if friendly liahds h id prepared 
than for burial Some "were still resting on 


one knee, their Itands grasping their nsnekets. 
In some instances, tlm eattriage lemained be- 
tween the teeth, or the musket ixm Md in 
one band, and the other was uplifted as though 
tovil^rd off a blow, or appealing to IleaKn. 
®ie faces of all pale, as thougli cut iU 
malrble. Ac the wind a^vept across & battle- 
teld it wsvod the hair, and gave the bodies such 
an anpearanee of life, that a spectator could 
hard^help tbinkii^ tiiey were about to rise to 
eemtittue the fight. 

Another surgeon, describing the appearance 
of tlie coipses on the field of Magenta, says tliat 
they furnish indubitable proof that man may 
cease to exist without suffering the least pain. 
Those struck on the head geiiemlly lay with 
their fo^s on tlie giouud, their limbs refcainia^g 
the position they were in at tlie instant they 
were struck, _ and most of these si ill held tiieir 
rifles : showing that when a ball entered the 
brain it canines such a sudden contraction of ilic 
muscles that there is not time for the hand to 
loose its liold of the weapon before dcaih. 
Another peculiarity observed in the case of those 
who werc^ wounded in the brain, vrh% (be sud- 
denness with whic|j they died even when sus- 
pected to be out of danger. Daring the battle 
of Solferhio, a rifleman was wounded in tlHi head 
by a ball which passed throagh the skull and 
biu'icd itself in the brain. llis^Avound was dressed, 
and he was stretched on straw, with his head 
resting on his knapsack, like his wounded com- 
rades. He retained tlm full use of his faculties, 
and chatted about his wound, almost with indiffe- 
rence, as he filled his pipe and lay smoking it. 
Neverthcl^s, before he had finished it, deuth 
came upon him, and he found lying in. the 
same attitude, with his pipe still between his 
teeth. He had never nttered a cry, or given 
any sign that he suffering pain. 

In cases wdiere tlie ball had eutered the heart, 
nearly the same appearances w^ere presented as 
in the cases of those who liad bet^u st ruck in the 
brain ; death was what we term instimtaucous, 
but it was not quite so swift as in the former 
case ; there was generally time for a movement 
I ill the act of dying. There was a Zouave who 
had been struclc full in the breast ; lie was lying 
on his rifle, the bayonet was fixed, and poinVng 
in such a way as showed that lie w^'ns iu the act 
of charging wiieii struck. His head yvn.s uplifted, 
and his couuicnaiice still bore a threatening 
apoearance, as if he had ineridy slumbled and 
fallen, and were in tlie act of rising again. Close 
by him lay an Austriiiu foot soldier, with clasped 
hands uiid u}>turncd eyes, wdio kid dicil in 
the act of praying. Another foot soldier 
had fallen dead as he was in Iho act- of fighting; 
his fists were closed, one arm was in the act of 
warding off a blovv, and the other Was drawn 
back in the act of striking. 

Oil another battle-(idd, several French noldicrs 
lay in a line, with their bayorieti pointing in the 
direction of tlie foe they were advancing against, 
when a storm of grape* mowed them down. On 
f Ikj left bank of the river Tessin, several 
Austrian officers lay tlemi. Some of them 
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were remarkabli? for ibc noble exprcsfiion of 
their faces, the extreme neatness 6f their dress, 
and the eleatilineas of their persons^ Most of 
> them had fair hair, and their coiuxteiianccs bore 

I the stamp of calm resignation. The best op- 

portunity of seeing the aspect of the masses who 
died on the field, was when they lay stretched 
beside the trenches which were dcslmed to be 
their final mting-placc. So far were Iheir faces 
from presenting the livid appearance and the 
expression of dcs])air which painters are in the 
hawit of producing in pictures of battle-fields, 
that a spectator could hardly help calling to the 
burning paities to wait a little Itefore covering 
them up. They WTre so like Life. 

HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

Br IBlfc AtTHOB or BAJKOABA^S lllfltOKr.'*’ 

CDAFTER I XX. AIR. GREATOKEX TN SEAECH OE 
AN INVESTMENT. 

' While Saxon and his friend were yachting 
and Cglding, and London w^as yet full to over- 
flowing, ana Francesco Secondo was still, to all 
appearance, firmly seated on his throne, Mr, 
Laurence Grealorex l>eni Ills steps one brilliant 
July morning iu the direction of Chanccry-lane, 
ana paid a visit to William Trefaldeu. 

He had experienced some little difficulty in 
making up his mind to this step ; for it was an 
exceedingly disagreeable one, and reauired no 
.small amount of effort in its accomplishment, 
lie had seen and avoided the lawyer often 
enough during the last two or three months ; 
but he had never spoken to him slnot that affair 
of the stopped cheque. His intention had been 
never to exchange civil speech or salutation 
with William Trefalden again ; but to hate lum 
I heartily, and manifest his hatied openlv, all tlm 
days oi’ his life. And he w^oukl have done this 
I nnconipromisingly, if his regard for Saxon had 
[ not come in the way. But he liked that joung 
fellow with a genuine liking (just as he hated 
the lawyer with a genuine hatred), and, cost 
what it jnighi, he was determined to seive him. 
So, ha>ing thought over their last conversatioii 
—that conversation which took place iu the 
train, between Portsmouth and London ; liaving 
' looked in vain for the registration of any couv | 
pany which seemed likely to be the one referred 
to; having examined no end of reports, pro- 
spectuses, lists of directors, and the like, lie re- 
solved, despite his animosity and his reluctance, 
to sec William Trefalden face to face, and try 
I what could be learned in an interview. 

Perhaps, even iu the very suspicion whicli 
})romptea hi^i to look after Saxon's iuteresis, 
despite Saxon's owm unwillingness to liavethem 
looked after, there may have been a lui king hope, 
a Imlf-formed anticipation of something like 
vengeance. If William Trefalden was not acting 
ouite lairly on Saxon Trcfaldcn's behalf, if there 
prove to be knavery or laxity in some 
of these unknown transactions, would 
as sweet to expose the defrauder 
I Uic defrauded? 


Laurence 0reatorex did not plainly tell him^ 
self that he was actuated by a ctottble* motive in 
what he was about to do. Men of his stamp 
are not given to analjjsing their own thoughts 
and feefings. Keen sighted enough to detect 
the hidden motives ot others, they prefer to 
make the best of themselves, and habitually 
look at their own acts from the most favourable i 

C oint of view. So the banker, having made up ' 
is mind to accept the disagr^ablc side of his I 
present undertaking, complacently ignored that i 
which might possioly turn out to be quite the . 
reverse, and pei'suaded himself, as he walked up ' 
Fleet-strcet, tlmt he was doing something almost 
heroic in the cause of friendsnip. 

He sent in ids card, and was shown at once 
to William Trefalden's private room. 

*"Good morning, Mr. Trefalden/^ said h^ 
with that noisy affectation of me that Sir 
Charles Burgoyue so especially disliked ; **yo«i 
are surprised to see me liere, I don’t doubt." 

But William Trefalden, who would have i 
manifested no surprise had Laurence Greatorex 
widked into Ids room in lawn sleeves and a 
mifre, only bowed, pointed to a seat, and re- 
plied : 

" Not at all, I am happy to see you, Mr. 
•reatorex." 

Thanks." And the banker sat down, and | 
placed his hat on the table. Any news from 
Norway?” | 

“ From my cousin Saxon P No. At present i 
not any." ' 

“I do not expect him to write to me." 
‘‘NotataU?" 

‘‘ Why, no— or, at all events, not more than 
once during his absence. We have exchanged I 
no promises on the score of correspondence; ' 
and I am no friend to letter- writing, unless on ' 
business." I 

You arc quite right, Mr. Trefalden. Mere ' 
letter-writing is well enough for sclioul-girls and 
sw^ect hearts ; but it is a delusion and a snare to 
those who ha\c real work on their hands. One 
only needs tolook at a shelfof}loiace Walpole's | 
Correspondence to know that the man was an 
idler and a frifler all his life." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled a polite assent. 

“ But 1 am not here this morning to discourse i 

on the evils of pen and ink,” said Greatorex. 

“I have come, Mr. Trefalden, to ask your , 

advice.” ' 

” You shall be welcome to the best that my 
experience can offer," replied the lawyer. * 

‘‘Much obliged. Before going any further, 
however, I must take you a little way into my 
confidence." 

Mr. Trefalden bowed. ^ ^ I 

“ You must know tlial 1 have a little private i 
property. Not much — only a few thousands ; 
but, little as it is, it is my own; and is nof iu- , 
vested in the business. I 

Mr. Trefalden was all attention. 

“ It is not invested in the business," repeated | 
the banker ; “and I do not choose that It should ' 
be, I uaut to keep it apart-*- •»nug**-^5afe— || 
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handy— -wholly and solely at my own disposal. 
You understand P** 

Mr. Trefalden, with a furtive ^milo, replied 
that he undei'sfcood perfectly* 

“ Nor is tliis all, X have expensive tastes, 
expensive habits, expensive friends^ and there- 
fore 1 want all I can get for my money Till 
lately I have been lenmngit atr— well, no matter 
at how much per cent ; hut now it/a just been 
thrown upon my hands again, and I am looking 
out for a fresh investment*'* 

Mr, Trefaldcn, leaning back in his chair, was, 
in truth, not a little perplexed by the frankness 
j with which Laurence Qreatorex was placing 
: these facts before him. However, he listened 
I and smiled, kept his wonder to himself, and 
I j waited for what should come next. 

I After this preface,” added Greatorex, 
j suppose I need scarcely tell you the object of 
j my visit,” 

j have not yet divined it/* replied the 

; lawyer. 

** I want to know if you can help me to an 
investment.” 

Mr. Trefalden made no secret of the surprise 
with which he heard this request, 

“ / help you to an investment !” he repeated. 

! j My dear sir, you amaze me. In matters of 
; I that kind, you must surely be far better able to 

I j help yourself than I am to help you.” I 

i ** upon my soul, now, I don't see that, Mr. 
;! Trefalden.” 

|! “Nay, the very nature of your own busi- 
:| ness 

II ♦‘This is a matter which I am anxious to 
i i keep apart from our business— altogether apart,” 

I i intorrupted Mr. Greatorex. I 

j “I qiiitc understand that; but what I do 
; I not understand is, that you, a banker, should 
: J apply to me, a lawyer, for counsel on a point 
I j of this kind,” I 

! ! “ Can you not undefttand that I may place I 

' j moi'e reliance on your opinion than on my own ?*’ 

I j Mr. Trefalden smiled polite incredulity. 

; I “ My dear Mr. Great orex,” he replied, “it is 
; j as if / Were to ask ^oar opinion on a point of 
I common law.” 

Laurence Greatorex laughed, and drew his 
i chair a few inches nearer. 

“ Well, Mr. Trefalden,” he said, “ I will be 
I quite plain and open with you. Supposing, 

I now, that I had good reason lor believing that 
j ; you could help me to the very thing of which I 

I I am in search, would it then be strange if 1 
came to you as I have come to-day ?” 

“ Certainly not ; but . . . 

“Excuse me— Aav^ been told something 

I that leads me to hope you can put a fine in- 
i 1 vestment in my way, if you will take the trouble 
li to do so.” 

il “Thenlre^et to say that you have been 

II told wrongly^ 

: “But my informant . . * 

! — Was in error, Mr. Greatorex. I have 

j nothing of the kind iu my power— absolutely 
nothing.” 

“ Is it possible f ” 


“ So possible, Mr. Greatorex, that, had 1 five j 
thousand pounds of my own to invest at this I 
moment, T should be compelled to seek precisely 
such counsel as you have just been seeking 
from me.*' j 

The banker leaned across the table in such a 
manner as to bring bis face withiu a couple of 
feet of Mr. Trefalden’s. i 

“But what about the new Company r” said 
he. 

The lawyer's heart seemed suddenly to stand 
stilj, and for a moment— just one moment — his 
matchless self-possession was shaken. He felt 
liimself change colour. He scarcely dared trust 
himself to speak, lest his voice should betray 
him. 

Greatorex's eyes flashed with triumph ; but 
the lawyer recovered his presence of mind as 
quickly as he had lost it. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, coldly ; “ but to what 
company do you allude ?” 

“ To wdiat company should I alliule, except 
the one in which you have invested your cousin 
Saxon's money ?” 

Mr. Trefalden looked his questioner haughtily 
in the face. 

“ You labour under, some mistake, Mr* Greato- 
rex,” he said. “ In the first place, you are 
referring to some association witii which I am 
unacquainted . * * /' 

I “But ...” 

; “ And in the second place, I am at a loss to 

understand how my cousin's aflairs should pos- 
sess any interest for you.” 

' “A first-rate speculation possesses the very 
strongest interest for me,” replied the banker. 

I Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shouiders sigui- 
ficanlly. 

^ “The law, perhaps, has made me over-Cvmi- i 
tious,” said he ; “ but I abhor the very name 
of speculation.” 

^ “And yet, if I understood your cousin 
rightly, his money has been invested in a spe- 
culation,” persisted Greatorex, 

Tim lawyer surveyed his visitor with a calm 
hauteur that made Greatorex fidget in liis chair. 

#“I cannot tell,” said he, “how far my cou- 
sin, in his ignorance of money matters, may 
have unintentionally misled you upon this point ; 
but I must be permitted to put you right iu 
one particular. Saxon Trefalaeu has certainly 
not speculated with his fortune, because I should 
no more counsel him to speculate tiiau he would 
speculate without my counsel. 1 trust I am 
sufficiently explicit.” 

“ Explicit enough, Mr. Trefalden, but • . . , ” 

The lawyer looked up inquiringly. 

“But disappointing, you see— confoundedly 
disappointing. I made sure, after w'hat he had 
told me . . . 

“ May I inquire what my cousin did tell you, 

Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“Certainly. He said you had invested a 
large part of his property, md the whole of 
your own, in the shares of some new company, 
the name and objects of which were for the 
present to be kept strictly private.” 
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No mote then tkis f*’ 


! *‘ No more— ^xeept tlmt it ms to be the 

I most brUUant thwig of the 
I Mr. Trefalden smiled* 

I ** Poor boy I’* he said. ** What a droll miatake 
I —and yet how like him | 

Seeing him so unruffled and emnscd, the City ! 
man’s belief in the success of bis own scheme j 
was momentarily staggered. He tegcaa to think ^ 
he had made no such capital discovery after 
ail. 

j "1 hope you mean to share the joke, Mr. 

I Trefalden/’ he said, uneasily, 
j Willingly. As is always the case in these 
1 misapprehensions, Saxon was a little right and 
! a gooa deal wrong iu his story. His money has 
, been leni to a company on first-rate security— 

' not invested in shares, or erabarked in any kind 
of speculation. I am not at liberty to name the 
; I company — it is sufficient that he could nowhere 

! ! have found more satisfactory debtors.” 
i 1 “I suppose, then, there is no cliance in the 
' j same direction for outsiders ?” I 

I My cousin has advanced, I l>elieve, as much 
1 } as the company desii^es to borrow.” 

M ^^ilunipli ! — jnst my lack. W ell, I am much 
i obliged to you, Mr. Trefaldcu.” 

Not in the least. I only regret tliat I can 
: be of no service to you, Mr. Greatorex.” 

1 They rose simultaneously, and, as they did 
i so, each read mistrust in tlm otlier’s eyes. 

I ‘‘ Does he really want an investment ? ” 
jl thought the lawyer; or is it a mere scheme 
. i of (Jctection from first to last ?” 
i ’‘Has he caught scent of my little game?” 

I the banker asked iiimseif ; ’’ and is this plausible 
\ story notlung, after all, but a clever ivivciition ?” 

These, however, were questions that could 
I not be asked, mucii loss nnsworod ; so, Laurence 
Greatorex and William Trefalden pailed civilly 
enough, and liated each other more heartily 

I than ever. 

; > 

I j There was one, however, who witnessed their 
; I pairing, and took nolo (hereof — one who marktul 
’ the expression of the banker’s face as lie left the 
j office, the look of dismay on William Trcfalden’s 
! as he returned to his ju'ivate room. That keen 
j observer was Mr. Keek witch ; and Mr. Keck- 
' witch well knew how to turn his quick appre- 
j hension to account. 

J 

! CilArTEU LXXI. THE GUEAT. COMHEliCIAL 
: AUXllOlllTY. 

' The young men had no difiiculty in finding 
the mansion of Mr. McdcUiscdck. It was a large, 
white, Oriental- looking house, with innumer- 
able lattices, a fountain fdaying in the court- 
yard, and a crowd of Nubian and Egyptian 
servants iu rich Eastern dresses lounging about 
ike gates. 

When Saxon inquired for the master of the 
I house, a grave Armenian iu a long dai’k robe 
j and lofty cap stepped forwai*d and conducted 
; the visitors across the court-jarcb through a long 
: ecimdor, and into a small room furnisJicd like a 
; ISuropean counting-house. Hero they were re- 


ceived by A geatlomauly person seated before a 
large desk covered with papers. 

” Mr. Melchisedek, I presume ? ” said Saxon. 
Tiie gentleman at the. desk smiled, and shook 
his lieaa. 

I. am Mr. Melchiscdek’s secretary,” ho re- 
plied. At YOur service.” 

’’I particularly wish to s^e Mr. Melchisedek 
himself,” said Saxon, ” if he will oblige me with 
five minutes’ conversation.” 

The secretary smiled again ; much as a vizier 
might smile at the request of a stranger who 
asked to see the sultan. 

‘‘If you will do me the favour to state the 
nature of your business,” said be, ” I will ac- 

? iuai}it Mr. Melchisedek with the particulars, 
le may then, perhaps, grant you au inter- 
view.” 

So Saxon explained all about the inquiries 
wliich he was anxious to make, and the secretary, 
taking their cards with him, left the young men 
for a lew minutes to themselves. 

“The Commercial Authority seems to be a 
mighty man in the land,” said Lord Castle- 
lowers. 

“The Commercial Authority has a princely 
garden,” replied Saxon, looking out of tim win- 
dow ui)on a maze of corgebua flower-beds, 
clumps of sycamores and palms, and alleys of 
shadowy cyprcss-trecs. 

“Princely, indeed !” said the Earl ; and quoted 
a line or two of Tennyson : 

** A realm of pltiasaunce, many a mound, 

And nuiny a shadow -cbeqncT'd lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 

And deep myrrh-thickets bowing rdund. 

The stately cedar, tamarisks, 

Tliick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the limn, 

In honour of tlie golden xudme 
Of good lliiv()u% Alraschidl 

— by the way, Trefalden, what if the Commercial 
Authority keeps the Persian girl ’ with argent - 
lidded eyes’ liiddcn up behind yonder lattices?” 

At this moment the door softly re-opened, 
and, instead of the secretary, the Armenian 
appeared. 

He bowed almost to the groiuid, and it- 
quested the effeudis to follow him. 

Up a broad flight of marble steps they wcut, 
and through a long suite of rooms maguiliccntly 
furnished in a Bcmi-Oriental style, with divans 
and liangings, carpets in which the foot sank 
noiselessly, statues, massive bronzes, ornamental 
clocks, and largo paiiitiugs in heavy Italian 
frames. Having lea them tJirougli five of these 
stately receptiou-rooms, the Arrneuiaa paused 
at tlio entrance to the sixth, hold tlm velvet 
curtain aside, and stood back to let llicm pass. 

A smeious room, still more Orientu], and, if 
possible, still more cosily in its decorations, 
opened before them. The windows admitted 
tlie last crimson light of the setiing sun. The 
air was heavy with a mixed, perfume of orange- 
blossoms and roses, and the scented fumes of 
Turkish tobacco. 


I 
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As llio youu^^ men entered, a ^s^nunt figure Anglo-Indian Company, caliing itself tlic New \\ 
cloiiicd all in white rose from a i^ofa at the Overland Route Comj)ajiy, has lately been ineoi'* ): 
upper end of the room, and stood to receive porated; and you wish to know whether that |i 
! ihem. information be correct I 

' This w^as Mr. Melchkcdck, ^ ‘^Not precisely/* replied Saxon, “for I hare }[ 

I Tlie great Commercial Authority was, beyond reason to know that such a company lias actually i ^ 

I I doubt , i\ very extraordinary -looking hidividnal. been formed ; hut . . . “ j | 

!' lie was a Jew, pur et simple. It needed no “May I inquire v^liat that reason is?'* said l! 

! clhnologist to see that. A Jew of marked Mr. Mdohisedek. ^ j 

I Arabian type, with deep-set fiery eyej, a com- “I have taken shares in it/* jj 

I plexion almost tile colovir of a Roxburgh bind- “Will you ptnnit me to sec your debeu- j| 

; ing, a high, narrow, intellectual forehead^ and a turesp** ^ > 

j! “sable-silvered** beard and moustache, lie “I have none — that is to say, they are doubU i' 
I 'wore a crimf^on fez, and a suit of fine white less in the care of my lawjw. Ho takes charge , 

' linen, that shone all over like the richest satin, of all my papers, and transacts all my busi- J 

: i The buttons of Ids coat and waistcoat were also ness.** j ’ 

; of linen; but in his shirt he wore three su|x;rb Mr. Melchisedek looked at Saxon with some- , 

! brilliants, and the long, slendcir brown hand thing like a grim smile hovering about the ! 

whioli held his chibouque was all ablaze with corners of his mouth, and said in liis oraeukr i, 

I jewels. tone: |I 

I TIauding this chibouque to one of four gor- “ Sir, there is no such company.*’ 1 1 

geously attired Nubian slaves that stood behind “Rut ....** ' * 

iiis sofa, Mr. Mclchisetick inclined his head, “ There is no such company. All joint-stock i, 

pointed to a couple of divans, and said, in the companies must bo publicly registered as lltc |, 
tone, of a sovereign giving audience : act directs. They do not exist as companies till j 1 

, “ (.Jenllcrnen, you arc welcome.’* tlml registration has taken, place, and, being j 

' ' Pipes and coflec wxre thtm brought round in registered, tliey become capable of legally carry- j , 

; Uni liasieru fasiiion, and for some minutes the ing on the business for which tliey j,uc formed, 
trio smoked and sipped ill vsilcuce. according to the jn'o visions of their deeds of I, 

f iir. Meiehisedek \vas the first to s])eak. settlement. No sucdi company as thks New j; 

“ May T inquire/* lie said, “ wliieh gentleman Overland Route Comj.any has been registered i: 

I am to addtm’js as i\lr. Treldlden ?** in England or eisewhere — c?onscquenlly, no such !, 

“ jVIyscif, if you please,** laqjlied Saxon, company exists.** ’ ’ 

: lilunily, Saxon changed colour, and was silent. I 

"Jbe Clonniiei'cial Anlliorily ronoved liis pi])e Mr. ilelchisedek touched a silver boll, and •. 
front his lijjs, and looked at him with some ihe AnVicninn cha/nber!ain )n:cscuted himself '!■ 
aj'poarauce of i*d crest. upon the threshold. |, 

“ i know your luijue W('ll, Mr. Trcfalden/* he “My volume uf maps/* said the master, ’ 
said. “ You came lately into tlic jiossession of laconically. 

:i fortune founded om* Inivuliaal years ago/* TTiC Armoulau vanished; but presently reap- / 

“ i did/* replied tdaxon, laughingly. “ But I peared wiili a huge folio, wdiich Mr. Melchisedek 
did not expect to hud (hat fact known in ojmncd at the. Easlerii 1 Icnusphcre. 

Egypi.” “Re so good, Mr. TrefalJcn,** said he, “ as p 

‘‘All remrnkabie (ijianrlal facU are know'’n to show me? (his supposititious route.** j- 

:\mong (iuancial men/* replied Air. Melehiscdek; Saxon drew his linger along Ihe map fro n j 
“and the fame of the Trcfuldcu legacy has been Alarseilles, through tiie StniiU of Alessina, to : 

considerrible.** Sidon on the coast of Syria; from Sidon to ■ 

1 lirreupon he re.snmed his and a second Ihdmyra; from J^ahnyra sdong the valley of iho 
■ round of eofl'ee made iis appearance. Euphrates, down the J’ersum Gulf, and over to • 

Saxon and Cas{ietower.s excliaiigcd glances. Bombay. He explained the scheme as im pn> 

The scini-Orieutal gravity of I he. man, the pccu- ceeded. It seemed so briUiani., so ca.sy, so per- ' 
liaritics of hi.s appearance, the paelia-Uke splen- fcoi, that before lie caim' to the end of Ids coni- 
dour of his ])a!ace, and the train uf slaves about mcidary his tone of voice liad become (luile . 

;! the place, amazed and amused them. triumpiiani, and all his douhLs had vauishca. i 

In obedience to a sign from (he Karl, Saxon Rut tlie great Commeixial Authority only ’ 

I I left Air. Melehisedek to c-.>miuet tlie coiivcrsa- siniled again, more griiuly lljiui before. ! 

;; tion acrording to his own pleasure. “You have b<)eu grossly impo.>ed upon, Mr. , 

;• Eresently the Nubians removi'd the coffee- Trefalden/* he said. “No ollices suck a& you 

:! cups and brought round a silver bo u I of rose- doscidbe have hceii creeled here or elsewhere. 

: ! water, and three embroidered najikins. Tlie No surveyors have been sent out. No deputa- ! 

. j guests dipped (heir lingers in the one, amd dried (ions have bo»m des|)atehcd. Tim whole lraii5- 

: I them on tlm others. The. slaves then closed the action is loss than a, bubble — a mere figment of ; 

' I lattices, lit the lamps, and withdrew. the iimigination.” 

ij They were no sooner gone than Air. Alelohi- “Rut may it not bn possible tkutj vriUio.ut 
I sedek tui'iicd to Saxon, and said : your knowledge . . . /* I 

!| “If 1 underslaud my secretary aright, Mr. " “No Oriental undertaking can be set on foot j 

ij Trefaidicu, you iiavc been informed that a second without my knowledge/* replied Air. Aielchi- h 
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sf'dek, stiffly. ‘'I employ uj'euis throughout 
the East, whose bnaiacss it is to keep me in- 
formed oil these subjects.’^ 

“ Good Heavens !’* murmured Saxon, I do 
not know how to believe it !** 

** Besides,” added the Commercial Authority, 

the thing is impracticable.” 

Why so ?” 

•'In the first place, the obstacles to the 
Euphrates route oy land are itmumeruble— 
perhaps altogether iusurnmuntable. In the 
second place, Sidon, which is to this scheme 
what Alexandria is to the genuine route, is one 
of tlic most dangerous points of the Syrian 
coast.” 

"'Is that possible?” exclaimed Saxon. 
have read of the harbour of Sidon in Homer — 
in the Bible — ^in ancient and mediaeval history. 
Surely it is the seaport of Damascus ?” 

It was,” replied Mr, Melchiscdek ; but it 
has not been a seaport for more than two hun- 
dred years. When the Emir Eakreddin de- 
fended his territory against tlie encroachments 
of Amurath the Fourth, he filled the harbour 
in order to prevent the Turkish fleet from ap- 
proaching the town. Since that time no vessel 
of size has dared to attempt an entrance.” 

Saxon stood bewilderedf, with his eyes fixed 
upon the map. 

"" I fear you have been defrauded to a con- 
siderable extent,” said Mr. Melchiscdek, po- 
litcly, 

" To be defrauded is, I suppose, the lot of 
the ignorant,” replied Saxon ; " but it is not so 
much for the money that I care. It is for the — 

the . . . .” 

"Precisely,” said Mr. Melchiscdek. "The 
swindle,” 

Saxon shrank from the word as if it stung 
him. 

" I am very much obliged to you,” he said, 
hastily* 

"Pray do not name it, Mr. Trefaldcn. I am 
happy to have been useful to you.” 

And with this Mr. Melchiscdek again touched 
the silver hand-bell, saluted his visitors in stately 
fashion, and remained standing till the Arme- 
nian had ushered them from his presence. 

Back tliey went again, through the five mag- 
nificent rooms, down the marble staircase, now 
all ablaze with lamps of quaint and beautiful 
designs, and out across the spacious court-yard. 

It was now dusk. A delicious breeze was 
blowing off the sea; the Frankish quarter was 
full of promenaders ; and a band was playing in 
the great square, before the French Consulate. 

But Saxon strode on towards the Hotel dc 
TEuropc, observing nothing ; and Castletowers 
followed him silently. Not till they were again 
alone in their own sitting-room did he venture 
to break in upon his frieuu’s meditations. 

" I am afraid this is a bad business, Trefal- 
den,” he said. 

"A temblc business!” replied Saxon, lean- 
o^t of the window. 


The Earl laid his hand upon i he young fol- 
low^s shoulder. 

" Is your loss very heavy he asked, gcutlv. 

"Nearly half my fortune.” * 

Good Heavens, Trefaldcn !” 

Saxon smiled bitterly, 

"Yes,” be replied; "it is a loss not to be 
counted by thousands, ov tens of thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands— but millions. I have 
been roblped of two millions.” 

"But not irrecoverably robbed! You have 
the law to appeal to !” 

The law can do nothing for me,” replied 
Saxon. 

"The law can do everything, if one has 
prompt recourse to it. Supposing that these 
swindlers have fled, you can set a hundred detec- 
tives at their heels; you can hunt them down 
like vermin — you can . . . 

"" I tell you, Castletowers, I can do uothiiig,^’ 
interrupted Saxon, impatiently. 

"Why not ?” 

Saxon wMs silent. 

Who laid the scheme before you ? Who 
sold you the forged shares ?” 

Still Saxon made no reply. 

A foreboding of the truth flashed suddenly 
across Lord Castletow-ers* mind. 

"Gracious powders !” he faltered. "Surely — 
it is not possible-— can it be that Mr, Trefal- 
den . . . 

DoiiT ask me !” said Saxon, passionately ; 
"don’t ask me!” 

Then, breaking down all at once, lie ex- 
claimed : 

"But oil, it’s not the money, Castletowers! 
it’s not the money that 1 grieve about !” 

1 understand that,” replied the Earl, scarcely 
less agitated than himself. " Who would have 
conceived that Mr. Trefalden could be so base r ” 

"My own kinsman — my friend whom 1 loved 
and trusted !” 

" The friend wliom wc all trusted,” said the 
Earl. 

Saxon looked at him with mi alarmed, almost 
an imploring, expression— opened his lips, as if 
to speak — cliecked himself, and turned away 
with a heavy sigh. 

He had now no doubt that his cousin had 
wronged Lord Castletowers of tlmt twi nly-flvc 
thousand pounds; but he could not bring him- 
seJf to say what he suspected. Besides, there 
was still a hope .... 

At all events, he would wait — wait and 
think. 
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CIIAPTEIl XVIir. SOMETHING STRANGE. 

The outsides of our places of abode loll uo 
tab's. As we walk down a street in the silent 
nifjrlif', and pass the dark shut -up houses that. 
siM'in so quiet and secure, we forget how much 
may be on in eacli one of them of which 
tlio outside jrives uo sort of indication. In one, 
there is sickness — deadly sickness — which can 
have but one tenriination. In another, ttic suf- 
ferer is writhing? in intolerable pain — to-inorrowq 
an (MU incut snr::ccon will arrive there to perform 
a terrible operation. Ills carriaji^e will draw np 
here by the kerbstone, and lie will go in at that 
door to do his fearful work. Here, again, is a 
iiouso where care lias taken up his abode', and 
the master lies awake thinking of his pecuniary 
dilliculties, and of all those children who arc to 
Ikj provid(‘d for and brouglit up. That liglit in 
the window yonder comes from a room in which 
a young man is drawing his last consumptive 
])i‘eath; and that other further down, from the 
eiiambcr of a young girl, who is to be married to- 
morrow, and wlio is sitting np to write to an 
('sp('cial friend the last letter udiich she will sign 
with her maiden name. 

But not alone do tlie outsides of our houses 
fail to t{dl what i.s going on within. .Even in- j 
side, t he ijdiabitants of one room may bo entirely ' 
ie;norant of what is going c'U in another, and that 
other etoso at liand. You go to an iun to pass 
the night, everything .looks bright and gay, tlu^ 
■waiters burdde about to execute your C(»uiniands, 
t]j(‘ gas is kindled in the corridors, the lire burns 
brightly in your bedroom. In tlio next ehainbcr 
to yours tiicrc lies a dead body waif.ing for inter- 
ment. Furtlier down, in the same corridor, a 
nowly-boni cliild has just entered on the scene. 
Yo\i know nothing of these things. If matters 
are going well wdth you, and your mind is free, 
you sha'p quietly, and enjoy your rest. If you 
have some personal troubhg you arc restless and 
deprcssefl, but it is not because of the death, or 
the birth, that you are despondent or eheerfni. 

So was it in the house in Bcaumoiit-strcet. 
The night passed quietly, and the hours suc- 
c(‘cded each other in. undisturbed silence; and 
then tlic dull, cold, Loudon morning came, with 
a stiUness, at first, almost greater than that of 


night, and showing a surprising emptincs.s in * ' 
the street, whicli also wore a curious barc-swept ' ; 
look, which it had not at other times. ! ; 

The policeman, in his beat, came to the corner ' ! 
of Beanmont-street, and looked up it and down 1 1 
it, and slowly smote his gloved hands together, li 
for it was somewhat cold. He was not wanted, j | 
There was nothing going on, and ihcrc were no ; 
servant-maids about at this time to talk to. A | ; 
very ill-looking cat was picking its steps across : 
the street. He looked, and was, a Ivad subject, ' 
no doubt ; a cat which was up all niglif as a habit, ! ■ 
and made unearthly noises under peopleks win- 
dowos. But it was impossible to take him np for < 
that, so the policeman only clapped his hands 
louder than before to startle the i)easf , which, 

' liowmvcr, he did not succeed in doing, the eat 
l)eing n wily London one, and a sutGeienfly accu- 
rate judge of distances to know that the police- 
man was too far off to do liim an injury. If it 
had been a boy with a stone, I douT say — fiiat 
would have beam different. , ; 

The policeman and the cat--ty]')C.s, respec- ' ' 
lively, of order and disorder, of respect al)iliiy 
and scampishness— liad the street to tliemselves 
at tills time. Soon they had both disa]>peared, 
the cat down liis own area steps, tlic policeman i 
round the corner on tlie way to other jiarts of , 
his beat, and the street was bare again. Then ' 
an emj)ty cab came rumbling and rafiiing along 
on its way to the stables, the iiorse dead-beat, ; 
siumblingat every stc]), the driver more than ' | 
half asleep, but mechanically giving the reins a ‘i 
ji'vk at every slumblc. After this, there was ‘ 
total stagnation again, till the inevitabJi'. Utile n 
man, who is going somewhere early, aipmareJ. ' ! 
Of course, lu* came, as he always does, briskly np 
the area steps of one of the lionses, clfRsing the 
gate carefully after Jiim, slopping along wii h ex- j ' 
coeding briskness and cheerfulness, and cuTying 1 1 
a small, glazed, black bag in his hand. lie was, I j 
in due time, succeeded by a stuTani of early |j 
habit s, who opened the door of one of the houses, 1 
and, throwing the door*maf. out upon tin*, steps, j j 
retired once more within the house. This is a ! ' 
proceeding much favoured by tljc sisterhood, and j j 
is suggest ivc of vigorous cleansings to be carried ; I 
on inside. Bcrliaps, it does instead of tliem. j 

By the time tliat the early servant has executed I 
this performance, the day, though still in its in- ! 
fancy, may be said to have begun. Moj'c early j 
servants soon begin to throw out more door- || 
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mats, whilst some of the tribe will take to bang- 
ing one of these useful objects against the area 
railings quite Ticiously, as if it was a '‘missus/* 
The street is for some time now quite in the 
hands of the early domestics, who, speedily aban- 
doning that first mat, retire witliin and bring 
out other specimens of the same kind, which 
they fling upon the pavement, hang up(m the 
area spikes, and subject generally to every kind 
of ignominious treatment. The maids-of-all- 
work do not labour much at this time, the mis- 
suses being in bed, but are given to looking 
about them, to gazing up at the windows of their 
own residences to make sure that the blinds of 
their oppressors are still drawn down, and to 
congregating in twos and threes at the different 
house doors, discussing their wrongs and the best 
ways of redressing their respective giicvances. 

This is the time when there is more business 
done on the ground floor than we, w^ho are up- 
stairs, and asleep, have any idea of; and plea- 
sure, as well as business, is the occupation of 
that hour. Ttic distributors of milk, undisturbed 
by conscientious scruples in connexion with the 
diluted nature of the article in which they deal, 
arc generally men of cheerful manners, and bril- 
liant conversational powers, and these are on 
tlicir rounds now, and ready to make themselves 
I agreeable. Then there is the gentleman who rc- 
j presents the pig-wash interest, and to whom the 
I thrifty handmaid looks not only for light gossip, 

I but for solid remuneration. He is a splashy indi- 
vidual this, his cart is small and rickety, and his 
horse i& diminutive, and lean, and crcsifaJlen, but 
he is popular, nevertheless, for he brings money, 

I and money is another word for ribbons. Lastly, 
comes the policeman, and he is always welcome. 

Since the policeman was last iu the street, 
the thoroughfare lias altered considerably in ap- 
pearance. Then he and the disreputable cat had 
it all to themselves. Since tliat time the street 
has come to life. When he was here a little while 
ago there was nobody to speak to ; now there is an 
embarras dc richesse in his way. lie does what he 
can, however, and is not nnsucccssful in pleasing. 

A man, bearing the appearance of a navigator, 
has come into the street armed with a pickaxe 
and a crow. This individual pitches upon a par- 
ticular paving-stone, which looks like all the 
rest, but to whose disadvantage the labouring 
man seems to know something, for he proceeds, 
keeping his eye steadily fixed upon it, to relieve 
himself of his coat and waistcoat, depositing 
which on the kerb, he flies at the doomed paving 
stone, and loosening it with his pick, has it out 
of its place in no time. Then he becomes sud- 
denly inactive, and falls to feeling his arms, and 
looking about him. He has taken possession, 
and that is enough. Towards this personage the 
policeman makes his way, slowly and with dig- 
nity, ill order to question him upon his projects 
witli regard to the paving stone. 

I The two stand talking together for some time. 
They arc stalionednc:irly opposite to the Iiousc oc- 
cupied by the Penmores, wdiich the policeman eyes 


from time to time, as it is his habit to eye 
everything. He observes that the inhabitants 
of the house are up and doing; but that the 
house itself wears rather a disordered aspect, 
some of the shutters being open, whilst others 
remain closed, and others again are half shut up. 
No movement is being made to arrange these 
matters in a more orderly maimer, nor indeed 
are there any signs of movement or life about 
the house at all, till suddenly tlie street door 
opens, and Mr. Penmore, with a countenance 
expressive of great agitation and distress, appears 
upon the door-step, and stands there a moment, 
apparently uncertain which w'ay to turn. The 
policeman knows Mr. Penmore by sight, having 
often lighted him with his lantern when Gilbert lias 
been letting himself into the house late at night. 

Penmore, seeing tlie policeman, comes across 
to him at once, and, with every indication of ex- 
treme haste in his voice and appearance, says : 

" Where can I find a doctor 

“Well, sir,” the policeman began slowly, “it 

depends upon wdiat kind of doctor ” 

“ Oh, quick, quick ! Any doctor-— that is, who 
understands his business.” 

“There is Dr. Giles, sir. He’s medical at- 
tendant to the force ; he’s ” 

“Where, where? there’s not a moment to 
lose!” 

“ Close by, in TIenry-strcct— first house round 
the corner. Is anything the matter, sir ?” 

But Gilbert is gone, and the last question is 
addressed to the empty air. 

“ Seems as if there was,” says the navigator, 
answering the policeman’s inquiry. 

“1 shouldn’t wonder,” replies this last, wdih 
the quick perception peculiar to liis class, “ if 
there w’^asn’t somebody ill.” 

Wc have been outside the house long enough. 

I It is time that we should look witliin, and ascer- 
tain udiat it is that has brought Mr. Penmore 
out so early in search of medical help. 

While Gilbert was busy in his dressing-room at 
an early hour, he became suddenly aware that 
something unusual was going on in tlie house. 

There was the sound of hurried footsteps i 
moving hither and thither, of the banging of ; 
doors, of the voices of persons talking engcu ly, i 
but in suppressed tones, and then of some one I 
hastening along the passage outside Penmorc 's j 
door, and uttering a kind of sobbing sound, in- j 
tcrminglcd with various (Ejaculations of dismay i 
and bewilderment. Presently these sounds ! 
ceased for a moment, and there was a liurricd | 
knocking at the dressing-room door. 

“ Yes— wdiat is it— what’s *tlic matter ?” asked j 
Penmore. j 

“Oil, sir,” answered the servant, Charlotte, 
breathlessly, “you’re w'auted— directly.” j 

Gilbert opened the door. 1 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked, seriously j 
alarmed, I 

“ Oil, sir. Miss Carrington— she’s— she’s ” i 

“ What ?” cried Gilbert. 
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Oh, sir, she’s dead !” 

^‘Dead! — Miss Carrington — what do yon 
mean 

I mean that, sir—that she’s dead.” 

At this moment Gabriellc came out of her 
room just in time to hear the announcement. 
She and her husband exchanged one look of con- 
sternation, and both, without a word, ascended 
the stairs that led to Miss Carrington’s room. 

At the door Gabrielle paused. She laid her 
hand upon her husband’s arm, to detain him. 

'‘Oh, Gilbert,” she ejaculated, what can this 
mean?” 

Her husband shook his head, and, pausing for 
a moment to press her liand reassuringly, softly 
turned the handle of tlie door, and entered the 
room, Gabriellc following him. 

One glance told them both that they were in 
the presence of Death. 

The room was darkened, and in considerable 
disorder. Everytliing was as it had been left 
overnight, or pushed aside in llie morning con- 
fusion. The chair on which Miss Carrington 
laid been seated when Gabriellc last saw her was 
in the same spot. The small table on which the 
supper-tray had becii placed was drawn up beside 
it. Articles of apparel were scattered here and 
there, and the dressii\g-go\vn which Miss Car- 
rington had worn on tlie previous night lay on 
the great arm-chair. The embers of the fire tliat 
liad died out still encumbered the grate. 

Another fire had died out that night, or during 
the long morning which followed it. On the bed 
l)hiced against the wall in the middle of the room 
—and this was orderly arranged at least — ^lay the 
body of Diana Carrington. Already the limbs 
had been composed by lc»ving liands, wliich were 
oven now finishing the pious work. The servant 
was rendering the last service to the mistress 
whom she had loved — the last homage which one 
human being can offer to another. 

It has not been our fori uiio in this narrative to 
see much of the good side of cither of these two, 
but we have seen enough to feel sure that at 
least tlicy were attached to each other. 

On tlic features of tlie dead lady there was set 
that stamp which gives a dignity of its own to 
every face on whicli it is impressed— t lie stamp 
of death. No one could look upon that coun- 
tenance and bear malice, or remember wrong 
or indignity. The majesty of dcatli was theire, 
and Gabriellc felt it, as she stood and gazed upon 
the corpse from a distance, and alone. 

Alone, for her husband, after one hasty glance 
at the dead woman, had wliispered hurriedly that 
he would go to seek a medical man, and had left 
the room, while as to her who was still engaged 
about the body, she was at present too much ab- i 
sorbed iu her awful task to make Gabriellc’s soli- 
tude less isolated. Indeed, for the time, this 
woman seemed unconscious that she was not 
alone in the room. Great gasping sobs burst 
fj-om licr as she proceeded with her w’ork, and 
tlm tears, like an extreme unction of love, fell 
fast upon her mistress’s body. 
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She had been the nurse of the woman who lay | 
there dead, and she had carried her in her arms | 
and ministered to her so incessantly and carefully, ! 

! that she had got to look upon her as a daughter, j 
and to love her with that sort of fierce affection i 
which belonged to her tigerish nature. The 1 
work she was now engaged in was congenial to ! : 
her, and she would have died herself rather tlmn j 
have allowed another to do it. No bands but 
hers for that work. 

And Gabrielle stood and looked on, hardly i 
knowing what she had best do. She was afraid 
to come forward lest she should seem to intrude, | 
while she felt as if to remain still was to appear ; 
unfeeling and almost insensible. At last her * 
kind nature settled the question. This woman’s ! 
sorrow touched her heart, and she made a step ^ 1 
or two forward, intending to speak some words : j 
of sympathy and kindness. j 

Her first movement seemed to disturb Jane 
Cautanker at her work, and she turned hastily 
round. The very tears seemed to dry up in her 
eyes as she looked at Gabriellc, and as she stood 
between her and her dead mistress. i I 

"‘Keep back,” she said, in a hoarse voice. 

“ You shall not come nigh her. What do you , 
want here at all ?” ! 

Gabriclle’s consternatiou was utter. She was 
not preparcnl for this. Such fierce auger, and in 
the very presence of the dead, too. . 

“ I only came because I thought I might be of 
some use, or some comfort, at any rate ?” she 
said. 

[ “ Comfort ! What do you mean by comfort ?” 

I cried the woman, still standing before the bed in 
I a menacing attitude. “ 1 hate the sight of you, 

I tell you. What right, have you to come into 
the room where she is ? It’s insulting the dead. 

I wmder you have the boldness to do it. But 
I’ll be revenged upon you yet. I know some- 
thing, and I’il be avenged, and so shall she^ poor 
lamb,” she added, pointing to the cor])se. 

"" I’ve watched you, watched you closelj^ and X 
know what’s been in j our mind this long time, 
with your quiet, creeping ways, and I know, too, 
what’s been in my mind, and what’s there still, 
mind you.” 

The woman had changed.* There was nothing 
of the ridiculous about her now. She was a 
Fury, a Sybil of old donounciiig vengeance. We ^ 
have laughed at Jane Cantanker before now, but . ! 
there was no laughing at this. It was too dreadful. ; ; 

“ What hand have you had in this ?” the furi- ; 
ous woman broke out again, and pointing once 
more to the dead body. “Yes, you niay well 1| 
start. What have you iiad to do with it ? You 
hated her, you know you did. You thought she i ’ 
wronged you, and you hated Jier according. And 
now she’s dead, and you think yourself revengeil ; | ! 
but who’s to revenge her, think you P Oh, you _ ; 
shall hemr of it again, whatever you may think, | j 
and that quickly.” 1 1 

This scene, so sudden, so unexpected, so ter 1 1 
rible, was almost too much for Gabrielle. She ! 
trembled, and her knees shook under her. j 
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don’t understand you. I don’t know what 
you mean/’ she said. ‘‘ You must be mad,” 

"Oh, you’ll know what I mean soon enough, 
I’m strong and you’re weak, and you’ll know 
what it is to have a woman against you that’s 
strong enough, and resolute enough, and obsti- 
nate enough, if you like it better, to go through 
anything. We wasn’t given to liking everybody, 
neither she nor I, but we did care for each other, 
I tell you. Oh, poor dear, poor dear,” cried the 
mourner, throwing herself down by the bed and 
bursting into tears. "I’m aU alone now, and 
I’ve nobody to care for in the world.” 

It was a dreadful sight, this anger and sorrow 
mingled together, to which the poor wretch gave 
way. Gabrielle felt that this was no time to 
bandy words with the woman, or to take notice 
of expressions uttered in the madness of a first 
sorrow. What had been said was incompre- 
hensible, but this was not the time to' ask for an 
explanation. So she took the opportunity of 
this burst of grief to steal noiselessly out of the 
room, and going down stairs into the little room 
on the ground floor, sat there with the door open 
listening for what might come next. 

► She had not sat so long, before slic heard the 
house door opened swiftly from without, and 
then the sound of footsteps passing hastily along 
the passage and up the stairs. 

She stole out just in time to see her husband 
and a strange gentleman ascending the staircase. 

The strange gentleman was the doctor. 

CHAPTER XIX. GABUIELLE’S DANGER. 

The doctor, in company with Mr. Penmore, 
went up-stairs and entered the room where his 
services were required, with a soft professional 
tread. Jane Caniankcr was still there, seated 
by the side of the bed. She had put the room in 
some sort of order and partly closed the shutters, 
and then she had sat down to Wiait and watch. 

Doctor Giles, physician by appointment to the 
police force, was a gentleman of skill and pene- 
tration. Accustomed by the very nature of his 
function to deal with exceptional cases, accus- 
: i tomed to see death in its more violent and sudden 
! I phases. One glance at the form which lay there 
I upon the bed, told liim that his utmost skill 
! could be of no service here, and that the duty 
I which he had to perform was to the dead, and 
i ! not to the living. He went, however, through 
j! the accustomed formalities. He felt for the 
j j pulse which beat no longer, he listened for the 
I j action of the heart which had ceased to palpitate, 
j He lifted the eyelid which the woman ^ho stood 
1 beside him had piously closed, and he placed a 
small mirror before the mouth and nostrils, and 
scrutinised it eagerly for any trace of mist or 
vapour wliich might have come upon its polished 
surface. There was no such thing. This for- 
mula gone through, Dr. Giles, with mechanical 
orderliness, hung up the looking-glass on its 
judl, and, drawing Penmore aside into one of the 
windows, spoke thus : 

^atisaUover” 


Gilbert bowed his head. "So I feared,” he 
answered, 

" Have you any idea as to the cause of deat h r” 
asked the doctor. 

"None whatever.” 

“That must be looked into later/’ said Dr. 
Giles. 

" By all means,” replied Gilbert. How long 
do you think she has been dead ?” 

The doctor went back to the bedside, and Gil- 
bert followed him. 

" There is still,” said the doctor, some sliglit 
degree of warmth underneath the body and on I 
the crown of the liead, always the last place 
which the vital heat deserts. She has not been 
dead very long.” 

These words seemed to put the fact of the ; 
death before the dead lady’s servant wiili new I 
reality, and she sobbed with a revived passionate- j 
ness. 

" Who is this?” whispered the doctor to Gil- i 
bert. ; 

"She was the lady’s servant,” answered Pen- | 
more, "and was, 1 believe, much attached to her j 
mistress.” | 

Doctor Giles w^aited till the woman’s grief i 
had in a measure subsided, and then lie spoke 
to her : ) 

"You were in the service of the deceased I 
lady ?” I 

" Yes, sir,” sobbed the woman. j 

"Were you with her at the time of her i 
dcaili ?” ; 

" No, sir. Poor dear— I wish I had l)C(?n : I 
When I came in this morning she was luring | 
quite still, and almost as you sec her now, and 
1 let her be awhile, tliiukiiig she must have had j 
I a bad night, and uaas making up for it now.” ; 

I " Was she in the habit of having bad nights j 
asked the doci or. i 

"Sometimes, sir, slic was very iitful-like about ! 
licr sleep ; and, sometimes, she’d do nothing but | 

sleep, and doze even in the daytime, as well as i 

the night; and, at other times, slic’d be con- , 

staiitly restless and wakeful.” j 

" And, on this particular morning, you tliougli t ! 

she’d pixssed one of these more wakeful niglits i 
inquired Doctor Giles. j 

"Yes, sir; and, as I said, I let lier be a bit; | 

and ilien I looked towards her again, and some- | 

thing scared me about the look of her face, and 
the jaw dropped open, that wasn’t her ha})it ; 
and then I went up nearer, and found— found 
her as you sec.” 

"And you have no knowledge of any illness 
under which this lady may have been suffering, 
and whicli might have caused her death?” asked 
the doctor. 

" No, sir, I have not.” 

"Had she any regular medical attendant?” 

" No, sir ; that is to say, not in London. Her 
last medicid attendant was Doctor Hood, of 
Woodford.” 

Doctor Giles made a note of the name and ad- 
dress. He took out his card at the same time. 
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and placed it on the chimney-picce ; ‘‘In case 1 
am wanted,’’ he said. 

“ I suppose/’ said Mr. Pcnmore, that it will 
be desirable to make some examination as to the 
cause of death.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” answered the doctor, “in j 
the course of this afternoon.” 

As if this had suggested something to him, 
the doctor turned round again as he was about 
to leave the room, and, addressing Jane Can- 
tanker, said : I 

“ What food did the lady partake of last?” 

“ She had her supper sent up as usual, sir — 
a couple of eggs and some stout. Shej hardly 
ate anything, though.” 

“ Did she drink the stout ?” 

“ Yes, sir, every drop.” 

The doctor was [silent for a lif tie while, and 
stood looking at the corpse, as if he were re- 
volving something in his mind. Presently, he 
stooped down, and, opening the lips of the dead 
lady, smelt them very carefully, as well as the 
mouth, which he also opened. This lasted some 
time; it seemed as if he had a difficulty in satis- 
fying himself. 

“There is a smell of opium,” he said. 

A movement of surprise, on the part of Gilbert 
and Cantanker, followed tijis announcement. 

“Was your mistress in the habit of taking 
opium, do you know?” asked the doctor, ad- 
tlrcssing Jane Cantanker. 

“No, sir — certainly not, that I’m aware of.” 

“There is no doubt about the smell,” con- 
tinued the doctor. “You can judge for your- 
self,” he added to Gilbert. 

Penmore bent over the body as the doctor had 
(lone. “The smell is there, decidedly,” he an- 
(swered. 

“1 wdll return by-and-by,” said Doctor Giles, 
“ wdth an experienced surgeon of my acquaint- 
ance, and we will proceed to a furtiicr investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile, do not let the body be touched 
or disturbed in any way.” 

“ Will it be necessary to have an inquest ?” 
asked Penmore, who had, as we all have, a dread 
of that kind of inquiry. 

“1 cannot tell,” answered tlic doctor, “till the 
cxaininalion 1 have spoken of has taken ])lacc. 
After that, you shall kuow^ at once. And now,” 
lie continued, “I must leave you for a short 
time, but I will return wdien I have secured tlie 
assistance of my friend, and made what prepara- 
tions are necessary.” And, so saying, the doctor 
went out of the room, attended by Mr. Penmore, 
and left the house as quietly as he had entered 
it. But not before he had once more repeated 
the caution: “Be very sure that no one meddles 
at all with the body, or attempts to cleanse the 
mouth or lips, while 1 am away.” 

Penmore went into the little parlour as soon 
as the doctor was gone, and found his wife wait- 
ing eagerly to hear what the medical authority 
had s:dd. 

“I am afraid,” said Gilbert, after relating 
what had taken place, and how^ the doctor’s sus- 


picions had been awakened by the smell of opium, 

“ I am so afraid that it will be thought necessary 
to have an inquest.” 

“Oh I” cried Gabriellc, whom the word 
frightened terribly, “I hope not. Why, surely 
that can’t be necessary. It implies suspicion, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“Well, not precisely. It simply implies that 
there are circumstances connected with the ! 
death which require to be investigated.” j 

“Why, Gilbert,” said his wife, “surely there j 
can’t be anything of the sort, I thought such i 
things only took place in dreadful neighbour- 1 
hoods, and where deeds of violence and crime | 
were common.” | 

“ An inquest may be lield anywhere where a j 
death takes place which cannot be perfectly j 
accounted for to the satisffiction of the medical I 
attendant who is called in.” j 

Poor Mrs. Penmorc’s mind was greatly dis- ; 
turbed by this dreadful word “ inquest.” There | 
was something terrible to her about the idea of 1 
being tlms brought into actual contact with part j 
of the machinery organised by the government of ; 
the country as a means of detecting and punish- 
ing crime. What a dreadful chance was this 
which had brought such a possibility, even, so 
near them. The events of this Jong morning 
(and it seemed a week since the moment of the 
first alarm) wciT. surely bad enough already, 
without this new thing to make it w'^orsc. 

“It surely cannot be necessary,” said Ga- 
brielle. 

“1 hope it may not prove so,” replied her j 

Imsband. “ I own that I should be very much j 

annoyed if it were considered necessary.” I 

And now Gabrielle had to tell her husband of 
that distressing interview which had taken place 
in the room up-stairs between herself and Jane 
Cantanker. Coming upon her so soon after that j 
first shock caused by the death, this scene had | 
shaken and disturbed her sadly, and it was a j 
comfort to her to speak of it to Gilbert, and tlie j 
more so as he seemed disposed to view the whole i 
thing as simply ridiculous, j 

“ You did quite right,” he said, “ not to bandy 
words with her about such folly. She is made | 
up of spite and venom, and would only be too glad, i 

no doubt, to do either of us a mischief if she could. | 

I believe, too, that she is really made almost i 
frantic with grief by this miserable business.” i 
“ I think she was really attached to her mis- 
tress,” said Gabriellc, “and Jicr mistress to her.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” replied Gilbert, “ They 

had the attraction for each otiicr of being both 

however, I won’t say that,” he added, interrupt- 
ing himself, “ And so my little timid woman is 
to be called a murderess ?” he continued. “ AVcll, 
you don’t look much like it, at any rate.” 

And now it became necessary to think what I 
friends or relatives of the deceased lady it would 1 
be right to communicate with. Penmore knew ! 

of no relations nearer, or indeed so near, as him- ! 

self His mother, who had been her father’s 
first cousin, had long been dead, and now the 
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late Mrs. Pcnmore’s children were next of kin to 
the children of Mrs. Pcnmorc’s first cousin. 
! There were some remoter cousins yet, with whom 
i Miss Carrinj^ton had resided before she came to 
! live in London, and to these Gilbert wrote at 
once, announcing what had happened, and in- 
viting any member of the family who might be 
disposed to do so, to come up and look into the 
I deceased lady^s affairs. He wrote also to her 
solicitor to the same effect. After this, it was 
necessary for him to go out in order to find some 
one who could relieve him for a day or two of 
certain pressing duties which for the time it 
would be impossible for him to attend to. 

When Dr. Giles and Gilbert Penmore left the 
room up-stairs, after the doctor’s useless visit 
had been paid, the servant, Jane Cantankcr, re- 
mained behind. She sat herself down by the 
bedside, and began thinking, and, to judge by 
appearances, her thoughts were of a dark and 
dangerous complexion. Those words which the 
doctor had let drop at last, seemed to have made 
a powerful impression upon her, for, after think- 
ing awhile, she also knelt down by tlie bedside, 
and made an attempt to detect that smell of 
opium of which the medical authority had spoken 
1 with so much confidence. “ I don’t know what 
! the smell of opium is,” she said to herself ; “ but 
I that there is the smell of some medical stuff or 
j other there, is beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 

I Then she got up and began to pace the room 
I up and down, and then, as if suddenly remember- 
I iiig something, she stopped short, and going to 
j the chimncy-piece, took tip the c«*ird wliicli it 
i will be remembered the doctor placed there, and 
1 perused it carefully. After that, she resumed 
I licr pacing of the room once more, and then she 
i opened the door softly and left the room. She 
j came back in a minute or two, having put oii her 
1 bonnet and shawl in the mean tiTue, and went up 
I to the chimney-piece, and once more read the 
address upon the card, and that done, and having 
' looked round again at the bed and what lay upon 
I it, she finally left the apartment. . 

: ; She went down stairs, and out of the house, 

I and proceeded along the street, looking up at all 
I the corners, as if in search of some particular 
! turning. At last she came to one which was in- 

I scribed Henry-street. Here she paused, and, 
j ! after looking about iior once more, went up to a 
j I house which had a coloured lamp over the door, 
and two bells, one over the other, marked re- 
: spectively '' Night” and Surgery.” She gave a 
i smart pull at this last, and the door was pre* 
’ sently opened by a tall, pale young man, with a 
blotchy countenance and a depressed appear- 
ance, who responded to licr inquiry, “Whether 
; Dr, Giles was at home,” by simply holding the 
! door back, and making a sign to her to enter, 
I but without speaking a word, 
j ^ Miss Cantanker, availing herself of this silent 
I invitation, went into tlic house, and passed 
; through a small door at once into the Aurgery. 
j There was an inner glass door in this apartment. 


which was labelled “ Consulting Room.” But 
though the door was glazed, as to its upper half, 
there was a muslin curtain on the other side of 
it, so that no one could see through to tlic room 
within. There was a dim sound of voices 
coming from this apartment, 

“Dr. Giles is engaged for the moment,” said 
the sorrowful-looking gentleman ; “ but if you’ll 
sit down for a minute or two, he won’t be long,” 
and with that the young assistant returned to 
the preparation of a mixture, of which “ two tabic- 
spoonfuls were to bo taken every four hours,” 
with great zest and assiduity. 

Miss Cantanker watched him as he went on 
with the preparation, hardly knowing that she 
did so. Yet if she had been examined after- 
wards, she could have told to how many of the 
bottles on the different shelves he had had re- 
course, how large a dose he had got out of each, 
and what were the colours of the different liquids 
which were used. She had registered these 
things in her mind witliout there being the least 
necessity for doing so, and almost unconsciously ; 
for there was present to her mind all the time a 
certain upper-room, not far off, with a bed in it, 
and something lying on the bed. The surgery, 
with its bottles, and its pestle and mortar, its 
glass door, and its umbrella-stand, she saw too ; 
but her sense of sight took in these much as our 
sense of hearing takes in the accompaniment to 
a sad song whose words are all the time riveting 
our attention whether \vc will or not. j 

By-and-by the glass door was opened, and a i 
policeman, hard as a nail and stiff as a poker, 
came from within, accompanied by tlic doctor. 
Curiously they had just been engaged in talking 
about an inquest, of all things in the world. 

“ It will take place at four o’clock, sir,” said 
the policeman, “if that will be conveuient to 
you.” 

“Oh yes,” said the doctor, “ilial’ll do. By- 
thc-l)y,”hc added, as his eye fell upon the figure of 
Cantanker, “I think most likely that the coroner 
will have to open another before long in Beau- 
moiit-street.” 

The policeman had nothing to do with imofli- 
cial communications of this sort, so he stiffly took 
his departure without another 'word, and the 
doctor, bustling back, intimated to Miss Caii- 
tankcr that he was at liberty piow to hear au} - 
thing, that she might have to communicate to 
him, and he led the way into the consulting-room. 

“ It is the servant who lives at the liousc in- 
habited by that angelic woman Mrs. Peumore,” 
said the assistant, pausing as the door closed in 
the act of making up a black draught. 

The young man was susceptible and senti- 
mental, and he had seen Gabriclle in his profes- 
sional excursions about the neighbourhood, and 
respectfully adored her. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the glass door, 
a conversation, which was likely to be fraught 
with serious consequences, was being carried on 
between Jane Cantanker and the 1)01100 doctor, 

“1 have called/! said the former, “in couse- 
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quence of something which dropped from you, 
when you were round at our place this ‘morning. 
Your suspicions seemed to be aroused by that 
smell of opium which you were able to discover 
upon my poor mistress’s lips P” 

Eh, what ! you think there’s been foul play, 
do you P Ah, well. I’m not surprised.” 

Surprised! No, indeed. That must be a 
strange case of iniquity, indeed, that could sur- 
prise Dr. Giles, surgeon to the police force. 
Squalor, crime, deceit, and concealment formed 
the very atmosphere in which this man lived. 
Yet he had not become a hard man either. Only 
he could not be astonished. He was bankrupt 
as to that original stock-in-trade of surprise with 
1 which we all start in life pretty well provided, 
li ‘‘I don’t wish to say anything about ‘foul 
* play,’ sir, as yet,” said Cantankcr ; “ only there 
I is circumstances connected with the case which 
I am free to own have awakened my suspicions, 
and wdiich I should wish to communicate to you 
immediate.” 

“Well, my good lady, and what are those?” 
inquired the doctor, t^ing up a pen ready to 
make notes of her answers. 

“ Well, sir, in the first place. The lady of the 
house in wdiich my poor mistress was living was 
not on good terms with my mistress.” 

“Ay, ay, ay,” ejaculated the doctor, making 
a note. 

“ They had had a regular quarrel on the very 
day preceding her deatli, and Mrs. Penmore had 
j gone so far as to say that my poor mistress w^as 
‘ not lit to live.’ ” 

The doctor pursed up his lips and wrote again. 

“ But now comes the most suspicious part of 
all, sir,” Cantankcr went on. “ It is my custom— 
or rather it was my custom— to take up my 
I mistress’s supper — poor dear thing— every night 
j into her room. Well, sir, on this j}articuiar 
I evening, just as I w’as preparing the meal, 

I down comes Mrs. Penmore into the kitchen, 

! which she never did before in the evening, and 
begs and entreats me to give up my usual prac- 
tice, and to let her take up iny poor lady’s supper 
I that once. Sir, I resisted and refused her over 
I and over again, but she went on persisting, and 
cajoling, and saying that she wanted io make her 
peace wdtli my mistress after what had occurred 
in the afternoon— meaning the quarrel between 
them— in short, she was that pcrscv<jring, that 
at last I gave way, though very unwilling, and 
she actually took the tray out of ray hands, 
though — you must kno^v— smiling all the time 
in play-like, and carried it up-stairs. 

“ Sir, I stood and listened at the bottom of 
tlic stairs, fori couldn’t rightly understand it all, 
mid I heard her stop and turn into a room on the 
first floor, my mistress’s apartments being on the 
second. She went into this room, tray and all, 
and stayed there some time, and- then she came 
out and continued ascending the stairs, but 
slowlj^, and in a hesitating way like. She seemed 
to stop outside the door, too, for a short time, 
and then she knocked and went in.” 


“She might have stopped outside to get 
breath, you know,” said the doctor. “There is 
nothing in that.” 

“ Well, sir, I tell you what happened just as it 
did happen,” replied Cantankcr. 

“ Tell me,” said Doctor GUcs, after thinking a 
little while, “what did this supper consist of? 
What was there on the tray ?” 

“ There was two eggs lightly poached on toast 
and a jug of stout.” 

“Did any remains of those articles come 
down ?” asked the doctor. j 

“ The eggs, sir, was nearly untouched, but the I 
stout was all druiok.” | 

The next question was put very earnestly and | 
quickly : i 

“Have you preserved what came down?” | 

“ Sir, 1 have not. As to the eggs, feeling a j 
slight sinking, 1 ate them myself. Tor the j 
stout, it was all gone as 1 have said.” ! 

“ And has the jug been washed out ?” I 

“Yes, sir, it has, and is as clean as when it ii 
was made.” ! | 

“Ah, that’s unfortunate. You did not feel ii 
any ill eflects after eating tlic eggs ?” | i 

“ I had a severe heartburn in the night, sir ; 1 1 
but to that I am accuslotned, as it gnaws at me ■ • 
pretty well every night of my life.” | J 

“And when were your suspicions first cx- li 
cited ?” inquired the doctor. | 

“ Directly my poor mistress died, sir. I thouglit ! ' 
then of the quarrel, and of Mrs. Penmore’s |; 
anxiety to take the supi)er-tray up, and putting | ! 
all together, I began to suspect. Tor 1 knew ij 
what sort of terms they’d both been on almost j i 
ever since my mistress entered the house, and ji 
how my poor lady was no favourite wutli Mrs. ; ! 
Penmore, nor never liad been.” | ' 

The doctor sat and reflected again, biting the | ' 
top of his pen, and looking in an absent maimer | 
at Jane Cantankcr. ; | 

“It is a pity,” he said, at last, “that you - 
washed out that jug.” ' i 

“There is another circumstance connected 
witji it that I should wish to mention,” re- j! 
marked the woman. j | 

“Yes, and what is that?” !, 

“ My mist ress, when I went up-stairs to take ! | 
down the supper-tray, objeeled very strongly to i 
the stout, and smd that it was the nastiest she ; ! 
had ever tasted.” i | 

“ She said that, did she ?” asked tlie doctor, ! ; 
shrewdly. “ That’s very important !” And ho j ! 
made a note of it forthwith. i j 

“ Well,” said the doctor, rising— for his large ! i 
experience of persons of Miss Cantauker’s class j 
had taught liim that they never know when to : 
go, and always stop where they are till the pro- ' | 
priety of a move is suggested to them from with- i 
out^ — “I suppose there is nothing more to be ’ 
said now, and I will eoine round and proceed to 
the necessary investigations lliis afternoon.” i 
And with that he brought the interview to a ; . 
close, and, after escorting his visitor to tlie ij 
door, went back to the surgery, and to a snug i i 

i 
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! miittoii-cliop, wliich was always ready for liina 
I about this tiuic. 

^ I Meanwhile, Miss Cantaiiker returned at the 
I j top of her speed, and entered the house modestly 
i j by tlic kitchen entrance. There was something 
j i of secresy now about all her actions. 


i! STABTING THE RIO GRANDE 
|j RAILWAY. 

i ; Otjr scheme was an excellent one. A more 
j I " taking” prospectus was never printed east 
I i of Tcniple-bar. Tiicre were originally but 
j I two nromoters of the undertaking, Wilson and 
myself; but, as will be seen presently, we 
admitted a third party into partnership with 
:j us. We were both — Wilson and myself — 
barristers, but barristers without briefs, and 
j I with no money to speak of. The long vucal ion 
was approaching, the heat of London made 
i the Temjdc and Eleet-street no longer bearable, 

I j and yet we had not the means to leave town. 

I Something had to be done. The sum total 
ji of my worldly wealth was two pounds six 
i I and fourpence, nor was 1 likely to receive any 
j I money until Micliael mas-day. Wilson was still 
jj poorer, for he had changed his last sovereign. 

I I We neither of us owed much ; hut, to reinain 
! ' behind every one after the woj-ld had fled from 
j town, was intolerable. Failing every other 
J resource, we determined to start a joint-stock 

company, of which 1 was to be the secj'ctary, 

I Wilson the general manager, and ilic two of us 
! toother were to be the joint promoters. 

;! For a long time we hesitated whether we 
I j should start a bank, a financial company, a new 
i j mine, or a railway. We decided in favour of a 
;j railway. But in wliat part of the world? 

; Europe was out of the question ; and, after 
! soiding for one of the first pros])ectus writers 
j in the City, wc invested every sliilliiig of our 
1 own ready money in a j)rospcctus for “The 
i; Rio Giunbe atsb Mexico Giund Junction 
i : Railway CoMrANY,” on the “ limited liability” 

| { principle. The amount of capital wc fixed to 
j I ue five millions sterling, divided into two hun- 
j ! dred and fifty thousand shares of twenty pounds 
I j each, of which, as we announced, only five pounds 
i I was to be called up for the present, 
j It may be asked what made us fix upon the 
I Rio Grande as the place where our imaginary 
! railway was to be constructed. All I can say 
I in reply is, that one spot seemed quite as good 
j as another to set up a concern which w^as really 
never to have life, except wdiat it derived from 
the printed prospectus. Ncvcriheless, we chose 
j to say that a railway was very much wanted 
i i from the banks of tue Rio Grande to the city 
; of Mexico, and that the two first sections of 
; the line would be commenced directly. If 
any one attacked us and tried to prove that 
no railway was wanted in this region, we should 
sue him for libel. Besides, we knew wc were 
quite safe in every way. In England — on the 
Stock Excliange, and in the open market for 
' shares — speculation has got to such a pace, that 
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it does not care one iota whether an undertaking [ 
will eventually pay or not. Who now applies | 
for sliarcs as an investment? Provided the 
concern will rise to a premium, who cares what 
is its eventual fate ? To make it rise to this 
needful premium, all that is necessary is to 
j have, or make people believe you have, men of 
influence and wealth connected with it. It is 
rather a nuisance, indeed, to have areally legiti- 
mate undertaking to praise up. It takes away 
half the zest of speculation. Like some of the j 

hunting men of the present day — \fho often j 

declare tliat hounds arc rather in the way tlian | 

otherwise, and that the pace would be all the j 

better if they had not to think of dogs or fox | 

— the great mass of speculators in England j 

never dream of inquiring whether the concern ! 

is good or bad, provided always that it pays, ! 

We set to work. Our first business was to i 
get up a board of directors. This wc— or rather i 
I, for the experience iu the preliminary part of ! 
the undertaking was mine, not Wilson’s^— re- 
solved to do by a judicious admixture of the City | 
and the West-end. I was wise enough to know i 
that as there is nothing wliicli your regular busl- | 
ness man likes so well as having anything to do ! 
with a title, so lords, honourablcs, baronets, 
knights, landed gentry, generals, admirals, | 
colonels, and so Ibrtli, always believe them- ‘ 
selves to be quite safe when associated with 
City men. 

Inhere had been with me at Cambridge (for I 
am an A.M. of Trin ; Coll : Cam :) a certain ' 
Honourable Francis George Albert Coburg 
Dunstraw, captain and lieutenant-colonel in t he 
Guards, with whom I had kept up a nodding | 
intimacy. His lordship had more than once 
dined with me at the Oxford and Cambridge, 
and I had partaken of his hospitality at the 
Rag, of which, unlike most Guardsmen, he was 
a member. lie was by no means a fast man, ! 
although he enjoyed life, and had everything of 
the best (hat could be had. His income was ; 
large, and his father’s savings had left him j 
quite enough ready money to get through the , 
process of what is called sowing wild oats, to | 
almost an unlimited extent. I 

I went to his lordship, and frankly explained I 
what I wanted. I promised that his name ; 
should not appear on the printed prospectus i 
of the company, unless seven or eight more 
respectable persons, whose names should he 
submitted to him, could be published af the 
same time. I also informed him, what was 
really the case, that he would not he liable for 
more than the sliarcs which he actually sub- 
scribed for, and that, even as a director of the 
company, 1 would not ask him to put down his 
name for more than twenty-five shares, wliich, at 
ten pounds each, would only be two hundred and 
fifty pounds, even if he lost everything. I did 
not mention the subject of profit to him, for I 
knew he did not care for that, and that if he 
consented to become a director, it would be 
solely out of kindness to me, and not with a 


* See Bank of Patagonia, vol. xiii., page 485. 
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view of inaking money. He was -difficult to 
persuade, but, after two or three interviews, I 
obtained from ^ him the following written, 
although conditional agreement to do what 1 
wanted!. 

36, Enfield-square, W., 
London, 8th July, 1865. 

I hereby agree to become a Director, and the 
Chairman of “ The Rio Gkande ano Mexico 
Grand Junciion Railway Company (Limited),*’ 
on the following conditions : 

1st. Not less than seven other gentlemen must 
have agreed to become members of the Board. 

2nd. The names of these gentlemen must be sub- 
mitted to me before my name is published in the 
prospectus. 

3rd. If I object to any of the other names, I am 
at liberty to cancel this agreement. 

4th. 1 will agree to qualify myself by subscribing 
for twenty-five shares. 

5th. 1 will not be responsible for any part of 
the preliminary expenses. 

6th. If my name is published in the prospectus, 
with my written consent, I agree to remain Chair- 
man and a Director of the Board for at least one 
year from the time the shares are allotted, and not 
to sell any portion of my twenty-five shares during 
that time. 

{ Sigjied ') Dvnstraw. 

What more could I ask ? Armed with this 
letter, I set off eastward on the following day, 
taking with me a note of introduction to Mr. 
W^oocT, one of our City financial magnates, whose 
toucli appeared to turn everything into gold. 
Mr. Wood was a vulgar and a proud n\an. He 
had an office, speculated largely in every kind of 
share, stock, and scrip, and was universally re- 
spected as one on whom Mammon had show^ered 
her clioicest favours. He had not begun life 
penniless, as is the boast of some men who 
now own their hundreds of thousands. His 
father had left him a respectable and lucrative 
haberdasher’s shop in the west of England ; but 
he bad soon taken to speculating, and by degrees 
had made such large profits, that he sold all he 
had in the country, and settled in London. He 
was not easy to get upon the board of any com- 
pany was Wood. He bad been ofi'ered untold 
sums — in shares, of course — to come upon the 
direction of many new undertakings, but he had 
refused all save three or four good concerns. 

But Wood had bis price. Money could not 
have bought him, but title could. He had been 
always unfortunate in his attempts to get into 
what he called tlie circles of Haristocracy — 
chiefly perhaps from the great liberties be 
took with the letter H. I k^new my man, and 
felt sure of him. The only person with a 
handle to his name he could even bow to, was 
Sir James Cider, a retired Indian judge, who 
snubbed poor Wood most unmercifully when- 
ever he met him, but who was Yes, Sir 
Jamesed,” “No, Sir Jamesed,” “Do you really 
think so, Sir James upon every possible occa- 
sion, until the unfortunate knight declared he 
would rather be back in the Supreme Court of 
Bombay than have to undergo tw^o hours of any 
dinner-table at which Wood was present. 


I was received ungraciously enough ; for 
my introduction was from one not much gifted 
with this world’s wealth, the curate of a West- j 
end parish, who had been at Trinity with j 
me, and whose previous curacy was close to 
Mr. Wood’s place down in Essex. But when j 
I opened out my business, and said 1 had come * 
to ask him to sit as a director of the Rio 
Grande and Mexico Grand Junction Railway 
Company, he almost turned purple witli rage. 
lie join a company of wdiich not one director 
was named yetP No, indeed, not if he knew 
it. At last, without giving him time to 
turn me out of the room, I said that the Earl 
of Dunstraw had agreed to join the board 
conditionally. His manner changed at once, 
first to astonishment, and then to almost 
civility. Dunstraw ! ” said he ; “ highly 
respectable man the carl. His father died 
and left him well off ; steady young man, too ; 
got an estate near my little place down in 
Essex. But are you sure of what you say, my 
dear sir?” I replied by showing him Lord 
Dunstraw^’s conditional agreement, and, after 
very few more words I got Wopd to give 
me a letter to the effect that if Lord Dun- 
straw would agree to join the board, he (Wood) 
would at once do the same, and on the same con- 
ditions as his lordship. 

From that time my task was easy. So j 
anxious was Wood that the affair sliould sue- 1 
cecd, that lie took the trouble of getting two 
first class City meu on the direction, who gave 
their written agreement to join the concern 
provided Mr. Wood did so, and on condition 
that the bank of which they were both direc- 
tors should have the account of the llio Grande 
and Mexico Grand Junction Railway Company 
(Limited). 

I had four more names to get, but these 
were easy to obtain, armed as i now was 
with the conditional promise in writing of 
I four first-class men. For business, no person 
I makes a better director than your retired 
' Indian official, whether civil or military. His 
I previous occupations fit him peculiarly for 
business, he is invariably punctual, and seldom 
otherwise than honourable and honest to a fault, 
if the expression may be allowed. What I mean 
is, that he is too apt, both from his own respect 
for truth, and the feeling he has that every man’s | 
word sliould be believed until found out to be i 
false, to make himself the victim of the first 
sharper into wliose hands he may fall. The fifth 
gentleman 1 got to sit on our board was one of 
this class. General Foster had, in the military 
pay or audit office of Bengal, acquired a know- 
leagc of business wiiich is rare to find amongst 
military men, and, this being known to all liis 
old colleagues now in England, we felt sure lliat 
the appearance of his name upon the list would 
bring us many applications for shares from old 
Anglo-Indians when once we were able to come 
out with our advertisements in the public papers. 

The next gentleman I applied to was a person 
of a very different stamp. A judicious promoter 
of companies is obliged, if he wishes to bring 
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I out a reallj good thing, to arrange liis board as a 
i bouquet-maker does his flowers. The colours, 

and kinds, and sizes of the flowers must bo 
kept distinct, although blended in and Ihe 
description, occupation, nnd antecedents of those 
wdio compose the other should be all con- 
sidered, arranged, and placed each in its due 
proport;ion. Put in too much of any particular 
ingredient, and you ruin the scheme. 

What w^e now warned w^as the country gen- 
tleman element, a little more of the Indian 
; article, with a strong dash of the men\bcr of 
; parliament; — the mixture would at lectst boar 
] two of tiic latter, and, therefore, I at once tried 
, i to secure them, 

i ! But in these days of joint-stock company 
1 speculations, a w'cnlthy member of parliament 
is pretty sure either to lock up his money and 
keep out of every undertaking of the kind, or 
else to have his price, and only to sell himself 
to those who can pay w hat he asks. There was 
; a kind of half City man — a German by birth, but 
i who bad, after longresidcnce in England, become 
; i a naturalised subject of Queen Victoria, changed 
* his family designation and set up for a biglily re- 
: ! spectable Briton — whose name would help us 
; immensely, but 1 knew his price would be some- 
thing enormous. To get liold of some one that- 
knew him, and to ofler this gentleman a good 
round sum if he obtained bis written consent to 
joining the board, was easy enough. Ready 
, money I had none, and therefore was forced to 
make my bargain in shares, of which 1 was to 
i : have a very large slice as part of my sliare of the 
promotion money. 

I Mr. Grass — liis name when he came from 
! Leipsic twenty-five years ago, and set up as a 
I toyshop-keeper in a very humble way in White- j 
i i chapel, was Groeus — member of parliament for 

! ; Inverstoue, director of the Universal Financial 
: j Association, of tlie Cleveland Banking Corpora- 
! tion, of the Discounting Credit Company, of 
the South Junction Railway, and chairman of 
the Lucknow Bank, was a typical man of a 
class which ten years ago did not exist in 
; I England. He had made a very large fortune 

I I entirely by speculations in sliares ; and, having 

! I started without fifty pounds of capital, a stranger 

1 and a sojourner in the laud, was now one of the 

1 1 magnates of fashion (in a certain set, of course), 

I i a member of tiie first assembly of gentlemen 

|! in the world, and for whose name as a di- 

I ! rector of any undertaking, the business world 

i : of financial London was willing to pajr any 

I i price. In order to get a simple letter of intro- 

j ! duction to this individual, I had to promise 

*1 ten shares of my promotion fee, with ten 

pounds paid upon each. Tliis letter I enclosed 
; ! m one of my own, asking for an interview, at 

; such an boor, on such a day, and in such a 

I place, as Mr. Grass would find most convenient. 

1 I received a reply in a week, written and signed, 

j not by the M.r. himself, but by his private se- 

j I cretary, and saying very curtly that if I would 

j call the following day at hal^-past eight in the 

morning, at his private residence, number 104, 

I Edinburgh^aquare, Mr. Grass would see me. 


On the appointed day I was to a minute at 
the place indicated in his letter. The square ) 
was a new one, in one of the new quarters, of 
a new district, in a new part of London. The 
house, of course, was new, and everything in it 
was new. ^ 1 sent in my card, and— after being 
left standing full ten minutes in the hall — was 
shown into the dining-room, where the furni- 
ture looked, if possible, newer than anything 
1 had yet seen, and tlie walls were covered from 
top to" bottom with pictures which smelt of var- 
nish. ^ The bran-new marble clock on the chim- 
ney-piece showed that it was a few minutes more 
than half an hour, from tlie time I entered the 
dining-room, until a half valet, half footman, an- 
nounced that, if I would step this way, Mr. 
Grass would see me. 

“This way®* led to the great man’s study. 
Mr. Grass was a good -looking middle- aged 
man, trying very hard to hide his German pro- 
nunciation, which, however, appeared every 
moment above the surface of his EnglislL 
Like most men w^ho have risen from a low 
to a wealtliv position, he seemed always 
afraid lest otliers should not pay him proper 
I respect, and his tone was, perhaps nneon- 
i sciously, overbearing and dictatorial. He ap- 
peared to know the nature of the business I | 
liad come upon, and at once gave me to under- j 
stand that it was hopeless to think of getting j 
him, the great Mr. Grass, to join the direction 
of any new company; but when I talked of 
“njaking it a matter of business*® wdth him 
(which is City English for paying a good round j 
sum), and showed him the conditional consent | 
j of liord Dunstraw, as well as of Mr, Wood, and | 
the two bank directors, he changed his language, I 
and said he would think it over, and let me j 
know. The earrs name charmed him, but the 
lucre charmed him still more. 

From my club, I at once despatched a note 
to Mr. Grass, binding myself, if he would agree 
to act as a director of our board, that I w^ould, 
on tlie day I received my promotion money, 
hand him five hundred pounds in cash, and a 
thousand pounds in shares of the company. 

To this I received a speedy answer, saying 
that the M.B. agreed to my terms ; but that I 
must furtlier give him an undertaking that, 
if the Rio Grande and Mexico Grand Junc- 
tion Railway Company was obliged to go 
to any of the finance com)ianies to be brought 
out, that the undertaking of which he was a 
director— the Universal Financial Association — 
should have tlie refusal of the job. Of course, 

1 knew that this would be merely putting a few 
hundred more pounds in Mr. Grass’s pocket ; 
but, as I had no objection to offer, I at once 
wrote back, that, in this matter, he should have 
his own way; and upon this, he sent me his 
written agreement to join the direction of our 
company. 

There could now be little doubt but. what 
our undertaking would prove a success. The 
same day that Mr. Grass consented to join the 
board, 1 obtained^ another director, in the person 
of a retired iudism civil servant, who was known 
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to be a man of some means, and -was already 
chairman of an Indian bank, so that the num- 
ber which Lord Dnusiraw had fixed on as the 
smallest of which he could form one, was not only 
filled up, but they were all gentlemen of respect- 
ability, and some of them really great catches in 
the wav of directors. The prospectus, as now 
printed for private circulation, stood as follows: 

THE RIO GRANDE AND CITY OF MEXICO 
GRAND JUNCTION RAILWAY 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 

{To he incorporateA under the Compctnies Act 
0/1862, toherehy the liahility of each shareholder 
is limited to the amount of his shares.) 

CAPITAL J^5,000,000, 

Divided into a Hundred Thousand Shares of 
£50 each, of which it is only intended to issue 
Fifty Thousand Shares for the present; £2 per 
share to be paid upon a])plication, £3 upon allot- 
ment, and the remainder by instalments of 
£5, at intervals of not less than three months 
between each payment, until £25 is paid up, it 
not being deemed necessary to call up more. 

DiiiECTons. 

The Right Honourable the Earl ov Dun. 
STiLiw, 36, Ell field-square, W., Duustraw 
Castle, Essex, and Wakeham Court, York- 
shire. (Chairman.) 

George Wood, Esq. (Messrs. A. C. Wood and 
Co.), 27, Chapmau’s-court. 

John Grass, Esq., M.P. (Director of the Uni- 
versal Financial Association, of the Discount- 
ing Credit Company, and Chairman of the 
Lucknow Bank), 104, Edinburgh-square,S.W. 
William End, Esq. (Director of the Town 
Bank), 25, Great Martiii-strcet, E.C. 
General Foster (lateBengal Army), Flinders 
Lodge, Kilburne-road, W. 

E. S. Watson, Esq., M.P., The Temple. 
Edmund Hester, Esq. (Director of the Town 
Bank), 64, East-street, E.C. 

James Currie, Esq. (late Bombay Civil Service, 
Chairman Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
Bank), 446, Westbourue-terrace, W’'. 

'Banrers 

The Town Bank (Limited), the Bank of Luck- 
now (Limited), the Bombay, Bengal, and 
Madras Bank (Limited). 

Solicitors. 

Messrs. Quibble and Quxrck, 46, Manchester- 
street, E.C. 

Brokers. 

Messrs. Tulse, Hall and Tulse, 6, Judas- 
court, E.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs. French and Good water, 108, Helen- 
street. 

Secretary (pro tern.) 

William Wilson, Esq. 

Temporary Offices, 49, Great Henry-street, E.C. 

Prospectus. 

This Company has been formed for the object of 
constructing a lineof railway between the far-famed 
city of Mexico and the banks of the Rio Grande, or 
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Great River, which forms the natural as well as the 
political boundary between the new empire of Mexico 
and the United States of America. 

The immense amount of traffic which now ex- 
ists between these points, must be increased tenfold 
by the establishment of a railway which, as is well 
known, always creates for itself the trade and com- 
merce upon which it afterwards feeds. The im- 
mense wealth of produce which the state of Texas 
possesses, and the great demand for this in every part ; 
of Mexico, the vast mineral wealth of the "latter 
country, and its constant exportation of the precious i 
metals to pay for the goods brought into the empire j 
by the cnteri)ri«ing citizens of the States, are so well j 1 
known as not to need recapitulation here. At pre- 
sent it IS calculated that more than half a million of 
laden mules pass each way every year, and each of 
these charge what is equivalent to about one pound 
seven and h)iirpence half-fienn}" for the journey north, j 
and about a third more on their return trip towards ; 
the south. Allowing that the railway will be able j 
to carry these goods at even one-half the rates now i 
charged (the public will gladly pay more, but the ! 
minimum has been put down), here would be an j ' 
annual income which would give a return of at least ! 
ten per cent upon the capital of the Company. , 

And so forth, for nearly a column of the |’ 
Times. To read the prospectus, any one would j i 
imagine that it had been written by some one j ; 
who had resided all his life in Mexico, and j ■ 
had most carefully made his calculations as | 
well as his surveys whilst going over the !- 
ground where tlic railway had to be constructed, j : 
The truth being that neither Wilson nor my- || 
self had ever been further west than Plymouth j | 
or Liverpool iii our lives. But like the editor j ! 
of the Eiitanswille Gazette, we read up to our ; 
subject. We studied carefully severm of the i 
novels of Captain Mayne Reid, and thus i 
I got a smattering of life in Mexico, together | 

I with the names of a few towns and villages, | 
which we interspersed here and there through- ! 
out the prospectus. But of the distances from ! 
place to place we knew nothing whatever ; and j ! 
even to this day we are in profound ignorance as j j 
to whet her the distance between the Rio Grande i 
and Mexico is three, or seven hundred, or two 
thousand miles. 

A few days after I had succeeded in getting 
Mr. Grass aud Mr. Carrie as directors, there 
was a preliminary meeting of the board, held at 
my chambers. Being now very sanguine of 
success, aud Lord Dunstraw (who, for my sak^ 
and with his usual good humour, began to take 
a real interest in the affair) having lent me two 
“ tenners’* until we had got matters straight, I 
provided an excellent cold luncheon, with plenty 
of good wine, from The London, in Fleet-street, 
and had a grey-haired sergeant of Commission- 
naires, as well as the one-armed private of the 
same corps, to wait upon my guests and 
run messages. His lordship took the chair. 

The court Wood paid Lora Dunstraw was a 
sight worth seeing. “ Yes, ray lord No, my 
lord;” “Your lordship is right;” **What is 
your lordship’s Ojuniou ?” His lordship has just 
very truly remarked” — were repeated every two 
minutes. The chief questions mooted were 
whether wc should bring the company out at 



once, and who was to bo responsible for the 
advertising expenses, &c. The first was decided 
in the affirmative; but as regards the latter 
there was much difference of opinion. One 
thing was very clear, that, although all the 
gentlemen present looked upon the affair as a very 
certain success, not above two — Lord Dunstraw 
and Mr. Wood, the latter agreeing to every- 
thing the former proposed — would either put 
down, or be responsible for, a shilling of the 
preliminary expenses. This was rather a stojmer ; 
out nothing could be better or kinder than Lord 
Dunstraw's beliaviour. He offered to give his 
cheque for two hundred pounds towards the pre- 
liminary expenses, if his brother directors would 
put down naif that amount each. Although 
hacked up by Mr, Wood, who at once offered the 
same amount as our chairman, as well as by Mr. 
Wood’s two friends, Mr. End and Mr. Hester, 
not another director would put his hand in 
his pocket ; and the majoritv of them, headed 
by Mr. Grass, strongly urged that, in order to 
make our success a certainty, we should have 
the company brought out under the auspices of 
one of the financial associations. After a long 
discussion, this was agreed to. 

As the promoter of the undertaking, and as 
not having yet made over the company to the 
directors, I reserved to myself the right of 
doing whatever seemed to me best in the 
matter. The meeting broke up, all the di- 
rectors leaving except Mr. Grass, who asked 
leave to write a letter in my chambers. When 
his colleagues had taken their departure, this 
gentleman reminded me that I had promised 
if the undertaking had to be brought out by 
any of the financial companies, the preference 
would be given to that of which lie was a 
director, the “Universal Financial Association,” 
and that he liad my undertaking to this effect 
in writing. Of course I replied that he need be 
in no fear of my not standing by my words. At 
the same time 1 saw why he had been so anxious 
to hinder the other directors putting down their 
names as responsible for the preliminary cx-^ 
penses. No doubt he had an interest in getting'' 
us into the hands of his financial association. 
However, I said nothing, but with seeming 
thankfulness accepted the letter of introduction 
which he gave me to the general manager of the 
Universal Finance, and the following morning I 
proceeded to present it. 

Mr. Scoften, who was at the head of the 
office, was a very great man in bis own estima- 
tion. He kept me waiting at least an hour 
before he could, or would see me; aud even 
then proceeded to “haw, haw” the whole affair 
in a way which I could not understand, and 
would not put up with. I left him abruptly, 
and going liome wrote an angry letter to Mr. 
Grass, saying I had been so slighted by his 
friend that I should the next day put myself 
in commuiucation with another office, and make 
what arrangements I could with them. This very 
decided note was the means of bringing the 
great man to his senses. Before I was dressed 
next morning, Mr. Grass was at my chambers. 


and begged I would leave all negotiations with 1 
the Universal Finance in his liands. To tliis I ^ i 
consented ; saying that if in three clear days I j i 
did not get a decided answer, I should consider i 
the whole affair as at an end, and would apply ! i 
to some other finance office to take up the ' 
business, aud bring out the Hio Grande aud ;• 
Mexico Grand Junction Hallway Company. i j 
Twenty-four hours saw Mr. Grass back at my : ; 
chambers witli the reply of the Finance Associa- i i 
tion. My astonishment at the quickness of his ' | 
movements was nothing compared with the , j 
amazement with wdiich I listened to what he ! i 
called “ the excellent terms” he had made for me i j 
with the Finance Company, In the first place, I ! 1 
was privately to give to Mr. Scoften, the general i I 
manager.a trifle of onethousand pounds,in shares 1 1 
of the Rio Grande, just to make matters pleasant i ! 
for all parties. This was for himself. 1 was then 1 1 
j to pay the Universal Finance Company the sum ! j 
of five thousand pounds for bringing out the ; 
company. For this fee they so far ensured our ! 
success, that if the undertaking did not float, | 
they would pay all the preliminary expenses out j 
of their own funds. But if it did come out, and 
we did proceed to an allotment of shares, they j 
were to get their five thousand pounds clear, I 
and it was to be ilie first charge paid out of the. ! 
deposit money. As a rider, the Finance Asso- j 
ciution promised not only to float the Rio Grande | 
Railway, but to bring it out at not less than 
two premium, and raise it by degrees to four 

f iremium, when they would, at the proper time, 
eave it to fall again. Ilow we tlius Worked j 
the Rio Grande Railway shall be shown next ! 
week. j 


EVERY MAN’S POISON. 

He was a pale fat man, in whose face self- 
sufficiency and querulousness struggled for mas- 
tery. Self-sufficient when dwelling upon his 
own merits, he became querulous directly we 

S [ucstioned him as to the conduct of the poor, 
ie was the owner of small house property in 
this fever-stricken district ; and our party com- 
prised the late resident physician of the Fever { 
Hospital, the parochial medical officer of St. | 
Dragon-in-the-Soutli, and their fricnd---my self. | 
We had been up decayed and rotting stairs, down ! 
close and foetid passages, over cellar kitchens 
where men and women slept, and into sleeping 
garrets where they workeci, and lived, and ate, 
aud we were now pursuing our researches in Cum- 
min-street — a locality wml knowa to the officers 
of the Fever Hospital as furnishing them a con- 
stant and fertile crop of patients — when in the 
back yard of one of its miserable houses we 
came upon tlie pale fat man. 

The air of injured innocence with which he 
vaunted the purity and abundance of the water 
supply, made the delicate suggestion that perhaps 
he was the landlord, appropriate enough. Yes, 
seven of these houses were his — he was now col- 
lecting the weekly rent — and a nice expensive job 
he’d had wdth them ! Taps to turn the water on. 
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and lids to cover the cisterns with? -Ah ! that 
showed how little we knew the sort of people 
he had to deal with. Why, they’d steal the 
taps, and burn the lids for firewood, — that’s 
what they’d do, before they’d been put there a 
w«ek. Scum upon the water made it unwhole- 
some because it caught the taint of the closet and 
yard? Well, there w^as a good deal of fancy in 
such things, leastwise he’d found so ; and if the 
gentlemen would taste it, he’d back the water 
out of that tank to be the best and sweetest in 
the street. Why, his houses had to supply all 
the neighbours with water for three weeks, not 
so long ago ; and he’d spent so much money 
on the property — five pounds once on a 
single house — thai.there’d be very little hanging 
to it, very little indeed, at the end of the year. 
Ought to be a supply of water to the closet ? 
Why, didn’t we see that w^aste-pipe at the top of 
the cistern? Well, that pipe did supply water 
to the closet whenever it was over-full ; and if 
the mark there showed that the water hadn’t 
reached the pipe for weeks, why the mark told 
lies, or else it was the fault of the water com- 
pany; and he couldn’t be expected to help that. 
Windows ought to open at the top, ouglit they ? 
Did we know how much sashes and new panes 
had cost him since he’d bought the houses, 
which he wished he’d never seen them ? And 
all for people who didn’t like windows which 
wxre not broken, who smashed the tiles on the 
roof for mischief, and who’d make the place 
foul and dirty again in a week, if you was to 
paint and whitewash it from top to bottom. 
They liked dirt, and wouldn’t use water not if 
it was tapped and messed into every room of 
the place ; and, as far as water went, he was 
bound to say — repeating it each time as if it were 
an original remark— if tliat was all they wanted, 
his tanks were the very best in all the street. 

The opinions of this excellent landlord are 
worth recording, because he was a not unfavour- 
able specimen of his class ; and his houses, bad 
as they are, are palaces compared to hundreds 
of others in the same parish. We had, in this 
worthy tradesman and house-owner, the raw 
material from which vestries are composed, just 
as in the foul water, in tlie damp and sodden 
yard, and in the open closet, wc had the raw 
material from which typhus is manufactured 
wholesale. There is neither exaggeration nor 
straining after efJ’ect in the statements made con- 
cerning the fever-dens of certain metropolitan 
districts, Beds of typhus may be marked out 
with the same exactitude as the strata in a 
geological diagram, and in a single afternoon 
you may walk through st rect after street, and 
alley after alley, from which the fever-taint 
never departs ; where residence, deliberate and 
aforethought, would be as suicidal as if we put 
arsenic in our tea ; and where every condition of 
air, water, and drainage, remains as it was twelve 
years ago, when the nation was panic-stricken, 
and cholera carried off thousands of rich and poor, 

St. Dragon’s, as every one knows, is on the 
Surrey side of the Thames ; and Cummin-street 
is quoted as a favourable specimen of what can 


be accomplished by an intelligent vestry, reso* 
lute on local improvement. It is true that tJhe 
progress of my friend the physician seemed like 
that of a very popular member visiting his con- 
stituency, so frequently was he recognised by 
people wlio had been in-patients of the hospital ; i 
but this awkward circumstance, of course, be- jj 
longed to a past condition of things ; for has 1 1 
not Cummin-street been inspected, and swept, | ! 
and garnished ; and is it not held up as a model i 
of sanitary excellence ? Look at its roadway — 
can anything be more comfortable, or more |, 
surely conduce to longevity, than its present > 
condition? Foul black slime, ankle-deep in 
many places; pools of stagnant filthy water; j, 
heaps of ollal, and lieads and entrails of the fish | * 
being cured in the lioiises on each side of it ; I ! 
occasional dead dogs and cats cast in from i : 
adjacent courts ; lumps of dung, and hillocks ' i 
of sodden straw; such is its still life. The |j 
scavenger comes occasionally ; but either our ! ; 
visits have been singularly unfortunate, and the I j 
people we have questioned particularly untruth- ' ; 
ful, or the appearance of that functionary is not 1 1 
frequent enough to affect the normal condition of • 1 
the place. Children of all ages are playing in and 1 1 
with this filth. Sornelittle faces are not yet marred j | 
by the pestilential influences, moral and physical, j : 
with w'hich they are surrounded ; others, notably j i 
that group of sickly girls languidly toying with ! I 
j the fish-heads just thrown out of the open door ’ | 
beyond tlicm, look ripe for coffin and shroud; :i 
others again, as the group of ragged youths 
jilaying at pitch-halfpenny, are the hardened j! 
and acclimatised survivors of diseases which year 1 ; 
after year have thinned their ranks. The street j ! 
is full* of workers. Lift the latch of any one of t j 
the doors, and you stand in a kitchen where 1 1 
chairs are being made, or brushes manufactured, j | 
or fish is salted, or old packing-ra^s and the j] 
lead linings from tea-chests are being aextcrously ] ! 
manipulated for future use. Ask to see a 
back yard, or make inquiry as to trade, or i 
number of family, or condition and calling of the 
husband, and you meet with unrepining answers 
aud ready civility. It is passing strange, too, 
that the people who arc, as your friend the 
landlord and possible vestryman insists, so 
irremediably addicted to mischief and dirt, 
should, out of their scanty means, have spent 
money in decoration. None of the houses but 
show some little effort at ornament ; few but 
contain one or two of the simple home relies 
women love to keep. We arc evidently not 
visiting the abodes of profligacy or idleness ; 
and the question will assert itself, are not these 
people somewhat maligned, and might they not 
be as capable of aj^prcciating clear pure water, and 
less terribly unwdiolesomc air, as the interested 
critics who deny them both ? Meanwhile they 
sicken and die, and the fever-poison spreads. 

‘‘I come from the country, myself, and I’ve had 
the fever, because London does not agree with 
me,” said a poor woman, whose hollow cadave- 
rous cheeks, and wasted form, spoke with touch- 
ing significance of the day when the poor little 
lame girl at her side would be motherless 
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and alone. **We havenH had any water for 
three weeks, because our pipe won’t act, and 
the man as collects the rent says he’ll see to it, 
and don’t do nothing,” q^oietly observed a pallid 
brush-maker, whose yard we were in. “ Yes, 
the sink’s often stopped up like that, and it gets 
foul, and smells much worse than this ; and if 
the neighbours didn’t let us have some of theirs, 
we shouldn’t have no water at all.” In no case 
were the butts or cisterns, even of the houses 
in which the supply was by comparison good, 
provided with a covering. In every instance 
they acted as traps for the foul exhalations from 
closet and yard ; and the water tiiey held — the 
sole suppl}^ be it remembered, for drinking, cook- 
ing, and washing — bore a scum upon its surface 
which might be skimmed off and bottled as a 
drink for producing fever. 

After exploring house after house in Cummin- 
street, finding the yards in every case ill-paved, 
in most cases with wide patches of blacx foul 
soil between the porous brick and irregular bits 
of soft stone; observing, too, that the poor tenants 
had generally to provide the barrels and pans 
in which the water was kept, the house-owner 
making no such provision; noting that in no 
one instance were the closets efficiently ap- 
pointed; learning from my medical friends 
that the sloppy soil of the yards, and the 
exposed condition of the water, close as it al- 
ways was to closet, drain, and earth, w^cre 
positive invitations to fever and death— T left, 
wondering, if this were a thoroughfare held up 
for admiration by the local authorities, wliat 
could have been its condition before it be- 
nefited by their purifying hand, and how 
much worse might be the sights in store for me. 
We bad seen miildreu at play in yards five feet 
by three, where the oozings from the panless 
Closets had saturated the black soil, where an 
open stagnant drain mingled its effluvia with 
that of rotting w^ater-butts, and where an open 
dust-heap, with its concomitants of cabbage- 
stalks and the heads and tails of long departed 
fish, furnished forth the toys ; and it became a 
curious problem what could be shown us mG()*e 
fatally destructive to health. 

Passin" through long and narrow streets, 
where fever at six and eight,” ‘^cholera so 
bad in 1853 and nothing done since,” an open 
cesspool at the back of that house,” ‘‘ man and his 
wife and several children died of the fever in the 
room where those broken windows are,” made 
up the notes by the way, we gained a small 
thoroughfare, a great part of which was rented 
by the greengrocer at the corner, who sublet 
it in single rooms to the tenants we were 
about to visit. Fever had raged here furiously, 
a formal report had been made to the vestry by 
the doctor six weeks before, and the result was 
that an officer of the parish had been instructed 
“to see what^ could be done;” the result of 
which energetic measure was, that the exalted 
functionary in question being very busy, ”had 
sent his man to put a little lime down.” The 
back yards here were so inconceivably horrible, 
that those of Cummin-street seemed clean and 


wholesome by eomparison. Here, the oozing i 
and soil from the closet comes through its waHs | 
of rotten wood, permeates the black earth of ! 
the little yard on which there is not even a j 
pretence of paving, and runs down to the open ; 
window of the dwelling-room, where a box- ; 
maker and his wife are at work. and day j 
this couple, type of the dozens of otlier couples ' | 
with which the houses are crammed, inhale ij 
the stench and effluvia from closet, and from the j i 
dead dogs and garbage of the yard beyond. The ‘ j 
woman told us they were compelled to close | j 
I the window when ilie smell became unusually | j 
I bad, and made them feel faint,” but they were 1 1 
now working on unconcernedly, though its jj 
strength was powerfully apparent to noses less j : 
painfully acclimatised. The tubs or barrels in | 
the yard were, of course, uncovered, and were j 
lined with a thick green fungus, like the water- I 
moss w'e think so pretty in an aquarium. On i I 
scraping the side of one of these, the foul slime > j 
came off, inch thick, upon the finger ; and on j i 
one of our party trying the experiment too |; 
hastily, a portion of tlie barrel itself was scooped j j 
out, for it w^as of the consistency of touchwood, ! j 
and crumbled in the hand. Windows were jj 
opened, and invitations ‘‘to see the sort of ji 
place they charge three shillings and ninepeiice a ! j 
week for,” were freely given us. A broken ceil- j j 
ing, through which the rain was dripping steadily | i 
in three places at once ; walls rapidly crumbling j j 
through neglect and dirt ; a bedstead and two j j 
rude chairs; made up the home. Nothing spoke i | 
of the personal occupancy of the tenant, save j 
the few miserable rags (trying on the string i 
running across the room. What clothes she had, j 
she wore ; what clothes her husband possessed, | 
were with him seeking work at the water-side. ! 
“ Yes, she’d had chUdren, but they were all j 
dead. She liadn’t been here long enough to 
speak about the water or the smell, but her 
neighbours told her it was bad, and she supposed 
it wasn’t healthy, but what were they to do 
with her husband wanting to live near his work, 
which was looking out for jobs at the water- 
side ?” So with her neighbour in the little room 
opposite ; so with the old couple who were croon- 
in^ over a small fire in a room below, and whoso 
folding bed was turned up, because of the simple 
impossibility of sitting or standing or doing any- 
thing but lying on it when it was put down; 
so with the decent woman with a child in her 
arms, whose hulking, sleeping husband •^was 
not (irunk, but had been over-persuaded with a 
glass of rum, which had been too much for 
him;” all pairing from a fourth to a fifth of 
their weekly pittance — earned -with what bitter 
difficulty God only knows — for the privilege of 
being slowly and surely killed off by the deadly 
fever-taint coming from vitiated water and 
poisoned air. In these houses the cholera rage(l 
furiously in 1853, when the most urgent repre- 
sentations were made to the vestry, of the 
necessity of prompt and decided action. In these 
houses fever patients are perpetually found, and 
the report, of six weeks ago has, so far, been as 
uupruductive of any practical improvement as 
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i the report of a dozen years ago. It was pitiable 

j to talk with tliese poor people, to hear of the 

I shifts and struggles of tlieir poverty, to see the 

wife patiently waiting for iiiglit in the bare and 
squalid room, and only niixious as to whether 
I the water-side had given Jolm a job, or whether 

i he would perforce come liome empty-handed, 

as on the night before ; to mark their uncom- 
plaining attitude and the cheerfulness with which 
: they met their lot ; and then to leave them, with 
! the certainty that they were being as surely 
; poisoned as any victim of the Borgias who smelt 
I the fatal bouquet, or touched the deadly ring. 

! Up dark courts with past oral names, down foul 
alleys wliich babbled foolishly of green fields, by 
streets every one of which were as familiar to the 
hospital physician as the commonest drug he pre- 
1 scrioes — streets he had iii^ver seen, l)ut which liad 
sent him crop after crop of iiaticnts through long 
: years, each crop heavier than the last ; past rows 
of houses where people lay dying, and wlicre the 
whole population is, as was aptly said, “ in such 
a tindery condition that the least spark of dis- 
ease would spread among them like wildQrc, 
and carry off thousands in its tnun.” 

Leaving the bustle, glare, and noise of 
the leading thoroughfare, we come upon an 
alley where naked children disport themselves 
upon the flagstones, and where every house 
door bears t^en of the teeming life within. 
On entering one of llicsc, wc find its closet 
within a few feet of the front door, inside 
! the threshold of which is an open sink, stopped 
up at the time of our visit, and aukle deep 
in ill-smelling water. The little girl with the 
wan checks, the bright eyes, and gentle smile, 

I has just come home from the hospital, and, 
recognising the physician, follows us meekly 
from house to house, silently lookii\^ up at her 
friend, as if his presence reminded her that 
light, and air, and cleanliness, arc existent in 
i the world. Publicity having been recently given 
; to the sbameful condition of the first house we 
' entered, cflbris have been made to patch up or 
I gloss over its most glaring evils. The closet has 

' been mended, and the oozings which made the 

i bedrooms on each side of it ooinmou cesspools, 

I have been checked. Y(d nolliing has been done 
I to 4;he rooms themselves, and they remain with 
1 their flooring sodden and their walls saturated 
j witli filthj exhalations of the foulest refuse. 

I There is a ghastly nmnolony about such ex- 
j poricnces as these. Kennels in which no sane 
I man would allow the least valuable of his aiii- 
i mals to sleep, filled night and day with men, i 
women, and children ; rooms seven feet by five, 

I with four women working, living, and sleeping 
in them; a yard with a disused pigsty con- 
' verted into a sleeping box, in whicli an old 
creature huddles herself every night between a 
reeking closet and an open water-butt ; houses 
! where the waterspouts are consistently broken, 

; and the rain trickles down walls, and forces its 
way into beds and clothing ; pipes which will 
1 not act, and water which will never come when 
wanted; make up the dreary round. In one 
street,, wliich, like the whitened sepidchre of 


old, is fair wit, hout (for it is comparatively wide 
and well kept), we found that a house notori- i| 
ously infected with fever, a house where a man ! 1 
and his wife and children died not very many 1 ; 
weeks ago, was alreudy full of new tenants, and |j 
that no steps had been taken to purify or dis- j ; 
infect it. The yard was ankle-deep in foci id ; 

slime, which formed its only pavement ; the j 

water-butt was so foul that its contents could j 
not be swallowed, and a small wooden basin was j 
put over it to catch the produce of the pipe; 
and the genei*al condition of the property w'as 
so filthy that even the poor people themselves | ; 
believed, that ^'something w'as going to be j: 
done !** Twelve mouths ago, the vestry of Saint I ; 
Dragon’s was persuaded by its medical officer : 
to send a deputation to examine into and report 
upon these very houses. These gentlemen came ! 
back liorrified at what they saw. An inspector | 
must be forth w' 1th appointed, and tins dread- i * 
ful sin and crying scandal must be removed, j 
Parishioners, even poor parishioners, must not i 
be killed off with impunity; and, for the honour 
of the vestry, it was essential that this matter i 
should be taken in hand at once. But the j 
meeting w^as adjourned ; the vestrymen, who . 
themselves iield small house property, said , 
to each other that “there was no knowing 1 
where these new-fangled notions would end, if ' 
the parish inspector were allowed to put people 
to wliat ex))ense he thought fit;” and the end ; 
of all, is, that the liouscs remain in the exact I 
condition now, they were in then ; and wdiile one : 
set of tenants have been fatally tliinued, their i 
successors in the same rooms are being ripened ' 
for a similar fat.e, even while they are hoping j 
with touching simplicity that “something will ; 
be done.” What that something is, and how ! 
far it is likely to be effectual, will be readily j 
estimated when we know it depends upon the 1 
liberality of a landlord who is to do as much and 
as little as seems right in his own eyes, and who 
has neither fear of parish interference nor dread 
of inspection before him. Among the vestry- 
men of Saint Dragon’s are eight or ten owners j 
^^f houses such as this; houses with an allow- ; 
ance of two and a half gallons of water for 
each person per day, are plentiful in the i 
parish ; houses where even this supply is ir- | 
regular and uncertain are far from rare; and | 
on Sunday, the only day, in many cases, i 

when there is time for a thorough cleans- | 

ing, the w^ater is not turned on at all ! From | 
Monk-street, where there were some forty deaths | 
from cliolcra in 1854, eighteen cases of fever ' 

have been sent to tl\e hospital within the last | 

few months ; from Saint Dragon’s New Town, | 

the houses of wdiich are built unon wet grouud, j 

without any provision against the rise of damp, 
and with filthy iiudraiucd yards, one hundred j 
and twmnty fever patients were sent from July, i 
1864, to September, 1865.^ The rule iu this 
parish seems to be, to admit fresh tenants as 
soon as the late tenants have been finished off, 
and to do tliis without cleansing or other sanitary 

t rccaution. The result is what I have shown. 
)isease and premature deatli are accepted as a j 
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sort of fate by the poor wretches themselves, 
and vestrymen and landlords make long speeches 
about the improvident and ill-conditioned lives 
of tlie poor. If a medical officer be offensively 
unctilions as to what he considers his duty, if 
e be persuaded that human life is of more "con- 
sequence than the prejudices or petty interests 
of guardians, and if he report accordingly, he 
soon finds himself a marked man. His opinions 
are laughed at, and his suggestions ignorea, while 
the vestry protests, like the fat landlord we met 
in Cummin-street, against being asked to protect 
such mischievous and degraded people as those 
with whom they have unhappily to deal. 

If the component parts of a metropolitan 
vestry be considered, and the position, education, 
and intelligence of its members be weighed, it 
becomes grotesquely horrible that an irrespon- 
sible power over life and death should be vested 
in such hands. Let not the opulent or well-born 
content themselves with giving this matter the 
languid attention we too commonly vouchsafe 
to other people’s concerns. The fever poison 
is spreading far and wide, and its victims 
multiply year by year. In Saint Dragon’s alone 
its rate of progress has been as follows: In 
1861 there were twenty-five fever deaths ; in 
1862, forty-eight; in 1S63, eighty-eight; in 
1864, one hundred and thirteen; in 1865, one 
liundred and twenty-eight. Every one of these 
deaths represents on an average eight cases of 
fever, or about three thousand four hundred in 
one parish; and though they occurred almost 
wholly among the poorest, it is impossible to fix 
a limit to the contagion they diffuse. From 
these fcvcr-stricken houses, charwomen, slop- 
workers, porters, street stall-keepers, and thou- 
sands of humble workers, who live by minister- 
ing to the wants of the rich, come forth daily, 
charged with the fatal errand of visiting upon 
society the consequences of its most sinful supme- 
ness and its most shameful neglect. Read, father 
or mother, this extract from the Report of the 
Council of Public Health of the Citizen Asso- 
ciates of New York for 1865, and then, looking at 
the children smiling at your knees, ask how long 
they are to be exposed to dangers which could be 
easily obviated, and which are due to the dense ig- 
norance and narrow-mindedness of the people in 
whose hands you arc content to leave your own 
fate, and the fate of those dearer to you than life: 

“ A young man, residing with his parents, 
in Tbirty-second-street, contracted typhus at 
the bedside of a sick friend in another block ; 
liis fatlier in turn contracted the same fever 
from the son, and died; three other cases 
followed in the same family. From this family 
the poison spread to visitors from a family in 
another block, in which family six cases occurred 
ill succession, and two died. During this time 
the fever was communicated to two other fami- 
lies in the same house. In the mean time, some 
of these people being alarmed at the spread and 
fatality of the disease, removed to anotner block, 
and carried the infection with them. The in- 
spector traced the same fever spreading through 
families in Twenty-cighth-street, and was able 


to trace its introduction from the fountain of 
infection in Tliirty-first-street. He found that 
seventeen cases of typhus, in five families, and 
in four distinct localities, resulted from the 
careless exposure of the fever patients to pro- 
miscuous visitors. And all this was but the 
beginning of an evil the records of which are 
still in progress.” 

There is no reasonable doubt that prompt 
removal, isolation, and cleansing, would have 
stayed this scourge at the first or second case ; 
mj more than that con' inued neglect will cause 
it to progress with fearful rapidity and at 
compound interest. Saint Dragon’s has fur- 
nished a larger number of fever patients in a 
given period than any other London parish 
or union, but it is only a slightly exagge- 
rated specimen of many places of its class. If 
the infected houses of this and other parishes 
were scrubbed and limewashed from top to 
bottom, and were afterwards kept empty for not 
less than ten days, they would become safe 
habitations ; if the commonest rules of decency 
were observed in their management, they need 
not become infected at all. Tliat the Lodging- 
house Act is systematically evaded, and that 
beds are let by the night in unlicensed houses ; 
that house refuse and dirt is not removed for 
days, often for weeks, and sometimes for months : 
the dustmen demanding money in addition to 
the contractor’s parish pay ; that the parochial 
inspection is partial, inefficient, and inoperative ; 
that only one-tenth of the quantity of water 
essential to health is supplied to vast districts ; 
that out of seven thousand houses, four thou- 
sand arc farmed or sub-let, and require close 
and authoritative supervision; that the result is 
a chronic pestilence, which will blaze up into a 
devastating plague as soon as an unwliolesoinc 
season sets in ; these arc surely facts which 
justify a cry for reform. Local self-government 
IS a mighty pretty thing, and centralisation is 
an ugly bugbear ; but, inasmuch as you and I 
and every Londoner who reads this page,arein 
daily and increasing peril of being sacrificed to 
the fine old conseiwatism of that obstinate block- 
head the British vestryman, I should like to ask 
if the country’s constitution would be greatly 
endangered by its protecting mine, or whether 
it be beneath the dignity of p^liamcnt to clieek 
the wholesale dissemination of poison, and the 
recklessly indiscriminate dealing out of death P 


LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Men of moderate height have one solace under 
their disappointment. Although they are not 
run after and admired for their great or small 
stature, they are like giants and dwarfs in this, 
that two of them sometimes make a moderate 
pair. Add the nincty-three inches or so of 
Chang Woo Gow the great, to the thirty-eight 
inches of Chung Mow the small, and divide by 
two, and you get two men of medium stature ; 
aud so you do if you adopt the same plan with 
people of any ordinary and familiar stature. 


i 


I 

i 
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Physiologists have discussed the question 
whether there are any causes in operation likely 
to i)roduce a race of dwarfs, such as the pig* 
mics believed in by the Greeks, and such as 
those little people whom travellers once asserted 
to be living in Abyssinia, Physiologists have ar- 
rived at a few general conclusions as to persons a 
Utile above or a little below the middle height 
but they disbelieve in any race exceedingly tall 
or exceedingly short. All the examples well 
autheniicated arc individual only. 

We find plentiful notices of people less than 
four feet high. Even at and below forty inches, 

: the list is formidable. Eabricius speaks of a 
I dwarf forty inches high. Thomas Coates, who 
I died about eighty years ago, was of this 
1 stature. John Goan, the Norfolk dwarf, was 
I tliirty-eight inches. Gaspard Boutin speaks 
' of one thirty-six inches high; and this was 
i also the height of John Marsliall, known as 
! Crutcliy Jack,*" who died at Leeds about half 
I a century ago, and who was the father of eight 
I fine cliildren. There was a little man exhibited 
I in London, in tlie time of George the Eourtli, 

I wliose thirty-six inches of height w^cre clad in 
I military attire, with top-boots ; he strutted his 
I tiny legs, and held his head dloft with not less im- 
portance than the proudest general officer could 
assume upon liis promotion to the rank of field- 
marshal.** Long before this, there was exhi- 
bited, ‘'opposite the Mews-gate at Cliaring- 
cross, a little black man, being but three foot 
liigh, and thirty-three years of age, straight and 
proportionate every way, who is distinguished 
by the name of the Black Prince ; and with him 
his wdfe, the little woman, not tlirce feet high, 
and thirty years of age, straight and propor- 
I tionate as any woman in the land, which is com- 
monly called the Pairy Queen.** 

I Below three feet in height, a dwarf likes to 
I descend, if he can. This makes him more famous. 
Lydia Walpole, a dwarf at Bartholomew Pair 
forty years ago, was thirty -five inches high. A 
brush-maker of Edinburgh, so short as to be 
known as tlie Town Steeple, married a girl who 
was a little shorter than himself: they averaged 
thirty-four inches each, and were generally 
known as being as broad as they were long, 
Eiglity years ago, there died Mrs. Ivolly, known 
as the Irish Fairy ; she was thirty-four inches 
high, and died in giving birth to a child. But 
the best specimen of liumanity of tin's dtitude 
was, perhaps, Madame Teresa, known as tlie 
Corsican Pairy, who was exhibited in London 
some years before the Irish Pairy. She was 
an elegant little creature, pretty, womanly 
and yet fairy-like; less than a yard in height^ 
she was still a lady, if her portraits arc to be 
trusted. In tlie time of Sir Hans Sloaiie there 
was exhibited, at the Mitre and Hummer at 
Charing-cross, "a little wild man, aged twenty- 
seven, and thirty -four inches high.’* And “at a 
ooflce-iiousc in Cliariug-cross** (a famous place 
for exhibitions was Charing-cross in those days) 
''a little man, fifty years old, two feet nine 


inches high, and the father of eight children ; ! 

when he sleeps he puts his head betw^een his j 
I feet, to rest on by way of a pillow, and his great 
toes in each ear, which posture he shows to the 
general satisfaction of all the spectators.** The 
Liege people boast of an old woman, who died 
about a century ago, at the age of a hundred, 
and with the altitude of thirty-two inches. 
Mary Jane, of the same height, died at Wem, 
in Shropshire, ninety years ago; but the poor 
thing was deformed and lame. An advertise- 
ment of the time of William and Mary tells of 
a German woman, “at the brandy-shop, over 
against the Eagle and Child, in Stocks’ M arket** I 
(where the Mansion-house now stands), “the | 
dwarf of the world, being but two feet seven 1 
in height, and the mother of two children.** 
Tills was also the height of “ a man of the least 
stature that has been seen in the memory of 
man,** at the Plume of Feathers in the same 
locality. One exhibition was of “ a little Scotch- 
man, but two feet and six inches high, near upon 1 
sixty years old ; he sings and dances with his j 
son ; he formerly kept a writing-school, and dis- j 
courses of the Scriptures and of many eminent ; 
histories very wisely**— a pedagogue in a nut- 
shell. The Journal de M<?aecine notices a man ! 
twenty-eight inches high. Mr. Simon Paap, a j 
Dutch dwarf, who attracted a good deal of at- 
tention in Loudon fifty years ago, was about as | 
many inches in height as he w^as j^ounds in j 
I weight and years in age— twenty-eight. In | 
Queen Anne’s time there was “a little fairy ' 
woman, come from Italy, being but two feet 
two inches high.** There is a record of one 
I Hannah Bounce, wdio, although only twenty-five 
inches high, gave birth to a child. 

I Of course, if the attraction of a dwarf varies 
I inversely as his length, he will try to be less j 
than two feet long if he can ; and, equally of j 
course, the narratives to that eflcct arc alftlie i 
more open to suspicion. Demaillet, tlie French 
consul at Cairo, says he saw a dwarf only 
eighteen indies high. Birch, in his Collections, 
speaks of one, only sixteen inches high, and 
thirty-seven years old. M. Virey, in the Die- j 
tionuaire des Sciences, notices a German dwarf ! 
girl eighteen inches high, but then she was only ! 
nine years old. A girl was exhibited at Bartlio- ' 
loinew Fair “ not much above eighteen inches j 
long, having never a perfect bone in any part of 
her, only the head ; yet she hath all her senses 
to admiration, and discourses, reads well, sings, 
whistles, and all very pleasant to hear.** At 
the Charing-cross Coffee-house, corner of Spring- 
gardens, early in the last century, was to be 
seen “a man, six-and-forty years bid, one foot 
nine indies higli, yet fathoms six foot five inches 
with his arms.** He must have been an oddity, 
seeing that “he w'alks naturally upon his hands, 
raising his body one foot four inches off the 
ground; jumps upon a table near three foot 
higli with one hand.** 

Maiiy dwarfs have had some degree of historic 
celebrity attached to their names, owdng to the 
circumstances of their career. 

Jeflery Hudson, a Rutland man, was one of 




^ See Taul Peox’lk, vol. xii., page dao. 
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this small band of little |)eople who have gained 
! name and fame. At eidit years old he was 
only eighteen inches high, and was taken into 
the suite of the Duke of Buckingham. When 
Charles the First and Queen Henrietta Maria 
were, on one occasion (which has become tire- 
some from being perpetually cited), entertained 
by the duke, Jeffery Hudson was served up 
in a cold pic, fully armed and accoutred. The 
queen was so delighted with the tiny creature 
tnat she begg^ed him of the duke, and Jeffery forth- 
with entered the royal suite. As be grew up he 
displayed much tact, and was employed in many 
delicate missions abroad and at nome. During 
a masque at court the palace porter, a gigantic 
fellow, took Jeffery out of his pocket. He could 
bear jokes of this kind prepared for set occa- 
. sions, but he was much irritated by the mocking 
raillery of the courtiers. While on a foreign 
mission, Hudson was so maddened by an insult 
of this kind that he challenged the oU’ender; 
the courtier appeared, armed with a squirt; 
Hudson insisted that the affair should not end 
with this additional insult ; they met with pistols, 
and Hudson shot him dead on the spot. The 
little man (who was eighteen inclies high at 
thirty years old, and then grew till he was forty- 
five) lived to be involved in suspicion concern- 
I ing a Popish plot, and died in prison a little 
I while before the death of Charles the Second. 

I Some years ago his slashed and bedizened satin 
I doublet and hose were in the Ashmolean 
j Museum at Oxford. Are they there still ? 

I ^ Another political dwarf, if we may so de- 
j signate him, died only a few years ago. Galig- 
j nani noticed the event in eighteen hundred and 
i fifty -eight. The dwarfs name was liicliebourg. 
He was only twenty-four inches high. When 
young he was in the service of the Duchess of 
Urleans, wife of the duke in the days of tlie 
French Revolution, and mother of the duke who 
was afterwards King Louis Philippe. In the 
desperate troubles of those days liicliebourg 
1 was, on one occasion, dressed up as a baby, and 
carried in a nurse’s arms, with important de- 
spatches concealed in his baby-cap. One would 
like to know more of this little fellovr. That 
the Orleans family pensioned him off with three 
thoussind francs per annum, and that he died 
in the Rue du Four St. Germain at the vene- 
rable age of ninety, are the only additional facts 
mentioned ; but it would be pleasant to know 
how the mancEUvre succeeded, and whether the 
tiny diplomatist poked his small person into any 
other of the momentous events of those times. 

There was a little couple in the time of 
Charles the Second, who compensated for shorl- 
ness of stature by length of days. They were 
Richard and Anne Gibson. Richard had been 
miniature-painter to Cliarles the First, and was 
also installed into the office and dignity of court 
dwarf. Anne was, at the same time, court 
dwarf to Queen Henrietta Maria. The king 
determined that the little people should be man 
and wife. It was done, and be gave away the 
i bride. Waller, the court poet, celebratea the 
I nuptials in the following lines : 


Design or chance make others wive, ! 

But Nature did this match contrive ; I 

Eve might as well have Adam fled, 

As she denied her little bed 
To him, for Heaven seemed to frame 
And measure out this little dame ! 

• . 

To him the fairest nymphs do show, l 

Like moving mountains topp’d wdth snow ; i 
And ev’ry man a Polypheme 
Does to his Galatea seem! i 

The little people had a remarkably happy life | 
of it — if not absolutely healthy and wealthy I 
and wise,” at least, something like it. They ! 
had nine children, five of whom lived to be men 
and women, of the ordina^ height. Richard, 
born during the reign of James the First, saw 
the glories and the troubles of Charles the First, i 
Cromwell, Charles the Second, and James the | 
Second, and died early in the reign of William ! 
pd Mary. Rather late in life he became draw- I 
ing-master to the Princesses Mary and Anne, ; 
afterwards queens. He died at the age of | 
seventy-five, while his pocket-edition of a wife 
survived to eighty-nine. They were each under | 
four feet in height ; it is even said that they could ; 
only muster seven feet of stature between them, j 

Peter the Great, who had something of the !j 
Russian bear in his disposition, on one occasion 1 1 
made merry with all the dwarfs living within a | ! 
certain range of his capital. He collected i 
seventy of them, and caused one horse to draw 
a dozen of them at a time in a carriage, to raise ' , 
a laugh at their smallness. He ordered a mnr- ;| 
riage between two of the number. All the *1 
guests were served with small articles of food, i 
small tables, small knives and spoons. The j 
bridegroom, thirty - eight inches high, danced ; 
a minuet, and the Czar was delighted. It is 
related that, when the guests were about to take i ! 
their seats at tho banquet, they quarrelled for ‘ j 
precedence, and maintained their individual ;; 
dignity, as warmly as people of larger growth. ! 

Poland and Russia have been rather celebrated ■ 
for dwarfs. Porter noticed the fact in the last , 
century. In liis Travels in Russia and Sweden, | 
he said ; ‘^Dwarfs are here the pages and play- j 
things of the great, and, at almost all entertain- | 
nieiits, stand for hours by their master’s chair, ! 
holding his snuff-box, or awaiting his commands. | 
There is scarcely a nobleman m this country | 
who is not possessed of one or more of these 
freaks of nature. These little beings are gene- ; 
rally the gayest dressed persons in the service I 
of their lord, and are attired in a uniform or i i 
b’very of very costly materials. In the presence j 
of tfieir owner their usual station is at his | 
elbow, in the character of a page ; and, during | 
his absence, tliey are responsible for the cleanli- | 
ness and combed locks of their companions of ! 
the canine species. . . . They are generally i 
well-shaped, and their hands and feet parti- 
cularly graceful. Indeed, in the proportion of 
their figures, we should never discover them to 
be flaws in the economy of nature, were it not 
for a certain peculiarity of features, and the 
size of the head, which is commonly exceedingly 
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large. Take them in the whole, they are such 
compact, and even pretty, little beings, that no 
idea of them can be formed from the clumsy, 
deformed dwarfs which are exhibited at our 
fairs in England. It is very curious to observe 
how nearly they resemble each other; their 
features are all so alike that you might easily 
imagine that one pair had spread then progeny 
over the whole country.” 

One of the most notable of these Polish dwarfs, 
in the last century, was Joseph Borulawski, ge- 
nerally known as Count Borulawski. He was 
born in seventeen hundred and thirty-nine. 
He was one of six brothers and sisters. Three 
of the brothers were all about the middle 
height. The eldest, born eleven years before 
Joseph, w^as a strong and vigorous little fellow, 
only forty-two inches in height; lie became 

f age and then conOdential steward to Countess 
nalawski. The sister was a much smaller sp^^ci- 
meii of humanity ; perhaps the smallest woman 
who ever fell in love — for she did love, and 
secretly befriended tiie young oITicer to whom 
she never told her love, lest he should ridicule j 
her. Amiable and pret-ty, the tiny creature, who | 
is credited with only twenty-six inches of 
stature, died in her twenty-second year. As to 
Joseph, he became an European celebrity. He 
I w^as only eight inches long, when born; and 
I so determined did Nature seem to keep him 
1 i small, tliat she only allowed him fourteen inches 
i I at one year old, ana seventeen inches at six years. 
|j Having been neglected by his parents, the 
! Countess do Tarnow educated him. Another 
! j Polish lady, the Countess llumicski, begged him 
! I of her, and he became quite a Iltt went to 
I j Podolia, and lived in a castle, wnero lie attained 
|j a stature of twenty-one inches at ten years 
ij old, and twenty-five inches at fifteen. His 
I j protectress took him for a tour to the European 
j! courts. They went to Vienna, where the 
Empress Maria Tliercsa wished to present him 
: ! w itb a diamond ring from her linger ; but 
j i this being far too large, she gave Jiim a ring 
I from the finger of Marie Antoinette, afterwards 
I the unfortiuiatc Queen of Erance, then about 
j; six years old. The little man was by that 
I < time twenty-eight inches in his stockings. 

1 ! Count Kauiiilz, the niiiiister, very much petted 
1 j him ; but there w'as a feeling growing up in the 
I mind of Borulaw^ski that, after all, he was only 
I treated as a toy — an amusing curiosity — and he 
i had his moments of mortiiicatiou. Then they wxnt 
to Munich, and then to Paris, where the court 
chroniclers told of his symmetrical proportions, 
his fine eyes, his lively aspect, his healthy consti- 
tution, Ills temperate habits (rather a novelty in 
j those days), his soimd sleep, his graceful dancing, 
Ills polished manners, his smart repartees, his 
intelligent conversation, his good memory, his 
sound judgment, his susceptible feelings, his 
self-respect, his kindly disposition. One even- 
ing, Count Ogiiiski served up Borulawski in 
a tureen, at a ^ banquet, much to the surprise 
and amusement of the guests. At the age of 
twxnty-five, Borulawski, then thirty-five inches 
high, settled at Warsaw with his patroness. He 


fell in love with a French actress ; she pretended 
to fpour his suit, but made merry at his expense 
behind his back — this was deeplvwoundingto the 
little man. At thirty years old he was thirty- 
nine inches higli, and then he stopped growing. 
At the age of forty he again fell into the toils of 
love — ^this time with an amiable and beautiful 
woman, who, after some hesitation, married him. 
This proceeding so offended the Countess Hu- 
mieski, that she dismissed him from her suite. 
He had to begin the world again, with his wife 
and a baby ; and hard work he found it, for the 
great (as they are called) did not look so smilingly 
upon him as before. He travelled about Europe, 
first as a concert-giver, then as a superior kind 
of showman, exhibiting himself for money. It 
was a sore wound to his feelings ; but there was 
no help for it. He fought^ on bravely and 
honourably. Ho was introduced to the English 
royal family at about the time when tlie elder 
sous of George the Third were growing up to 
manhood. 

Borulawski was contemporary with another 
Polish dwarf, far inferior to him in all bodily and 
mental characteristics. Tills was Nicholas Feny, 
who assumed the name of Bebe. When born he 
was only eight inches long, and weighed twelve 
ounces ; he was carried on a plate to church to 
be christened, and his first cradle was his fathers 
wooden shoe. At eighteen months he was able 
to walk, and at two years old he had a pair 
of shoes made for him, an inch and a half long. 
At six years old, when fifteen inches high, he 
was introduced to Stanislaus, Iviug of Poland, 
who gave him the name of Beb6. The Prin- 
cess of Talmond was appointed to teach 
him; but he was as small in intellect as in 
stature, and could learn very little. Moreover, 
he was passionate. When Borulawski went to 
visit the king, the two dwarfs gazed at each 
I other, and the king made a remark as to the 
I mental superiority of Borulawski ; this put 
j Bebe into such a passion that ho tried to push 
I the other iuto the fire — a proceeding that brought 
a flogging upon Bebe. lie became prematurely 
old and withered, and died at the age of twenty- 
tfiree ; all accounts giving him a height of 
thirty-three inches at the time of his death. 
The King planned a marriage between Bebe and 
Anne Tiiercse Souvray, a native of the Vosges; 
but Bebe died before the union was effected. 
There were two sisters, Anne Tlierese and 
Barbe, one thirty-three inches liigh, and the 
other forty-one ; they lived to be old women, 
and danced and sang national songs in public. 

Wybrand Lolkes, the Dutch dwarf, acquired 
in his day some renown. He was one of 
eight cliikfrcn of a poor fisherman. He learned 
watch-making at Amsi.erdam, and then car- 
ried on the trade at llottcrdam. Failing in 
business, he resolved to get a living out of his 
smallness. He came to London in the time of 
old Asllcy, and was engaged at the Amphitheatre. 
His wife (for he had a wife and three children) 
used to lead him ou the staije, and had to stoop, 
that her hand might touch his. lie was clumsy 
and awkward, but agile and strong. When sixty 
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cars of age, he was only twenty-seven inches 
igh. There is a portrait extant of him, with his 
1 1 well-looking, gooa-sizcd wife beside him. 

i| ^ 

I HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

BT TBB AUTHOB OF BABBABA’S BISTORT/' 


I CHAPTEE LXXII. WHAT TO DO NEXT. 

I Theee are some emergencies in whicli men 
! must and can only turn to their own thoughts 

! for guidance— emergencies in which tlie least 
‘ experienced arc better able to help themselves 
! than others are to help them ; in which the 
I wisest counsel from without is of less value than 
I that counsel which comes from williin. Such 
was Saxon’s position when he made the cruel 
discovery of his cousin’s baseness. He was 
stunned — crushed — bewildered. He neither 
i knew how to act, nor what to think. A change 
I and a shadow ^seemed all at once to have come 
I over the face of the heavens. That simple faith 
j in his fellow-man which had made wealth so 
pleasant, life so sweet, the present so sunny, and 
j the future so fair, was shaken suddenly to its 
; foundations. He felt like one who is overtaken 
i by an earthquake. Where his home stood but 
a moment before, there is now a heap of fallen 
I masonry. Where his garden lay, all bright with 
trees and flowers, there is now but a yawning 
i cliasm. He dreads to move, to stand still, to go 
I backward or forward, lest the ground should 
I open and swallow him. There is nothing before 
: him, nothing behind him, but ruin, 
j As he had told Casiletowers in the first out- 
! break of his trouble, it was not, indeed, “ the 
1 money” that he lamented. lie would have given 
I more than he had lost to believe again in William 
I Trefalden, and know him for “ a good man and 
! true.” It was not the money. He scarcely 
' thought of it. lie w'as rich without it. Perhaps 
; ! — for he was beginning to loathe the wealth 
; j which had wrought all this evil— he should liave 
i j been richer still if he had never possessed it. 

! i No — ^it was that he had, in his simple, manly, 
i hearty way, truly loved his cousin— loved him, 

I looked up to liira, trusted him implicitly. It was 
that he had been, all along, the mere blind victim 
i of a gigantic fraud, deliberately planned, mcrci- 
; j lessly carried forward, callously consummated, 
i j This was the blow. This was the wrong. This 
i 1 was “ the pity of it !” 

i ! He had to bear it, to fight through it, to think 
; it out for himself. He had, above all, to consider 
1 what he should do next. That w^as the great 
j problem — what to do next. 

! For he was determined not to have recourse to 
, i the law. He had made up his mind to that from 
I the first. The money might go— was gone, pro- 
bably. At all events, he would never foul the 
Trel'aldcn name in a priblic court, or drag the 
man whom he had called by the sacred name of 
** friend” before a public tribunal. At the same 
I lime, however, might it not yet be possible to 


recover some portion of the money P William 
Trefalden believed him to be in Norway, and, 
doubtless calculated on the three months which 
Saxon liad laid out for his northern trip. Was 
it not, at all events, possible that the lawyer had 
not yet taken flight ? 

The more Saxon thought about it, the more 
I he became convinced that his wisest course would 
be to hasten back to London, confront Lis cousin, 
and wrest from him whatever might yet be re- 
coverable of the stolen millions. There were 
great improbabilities in the way ; but even in the 
lace of these improbabilities, the effort was 
worth making. 

And then there was the Casiletowers mort- 
gage .... but Saxon had already considered 
how that dilBculty might be met. 

Poor young fellow ! He lay awake all night 
turning these things over in his mind ; and in 
the morning, as soon as Alexandria was awake 
and stirring, he went down without even knock- 
ing at Lord Castlciowcrs’ door as he passed by, 
and out into the streets. 

When he came back to breakfast, his face 
wore a bright look of decision and purpose. 

“1 have been down to the landing-place, 
Casiletowers,” he said, “ looking after the Albula, 
and making some inquiries of the people about 
the quays. I think I ought to give up this 
Mediterranean tour, and go back to England.” 

I am sure of it,” replied the Earl. “ I was 
about to suggest it to you myself, if you had not 
proposed it.” 

“ And ‘ if ’twere well ’twere done,’ ” said 
Saxon, ‘“’twere well ’twere done quickly.’” 

“ You will go by steamer, of course ?” 

“ I would if I could ; but the French mail left 
yesterday, and the Overland packet will not be 
due till next week ; so the best and only tiling 
to be done is to stick to the yacht for the present. 
The wind is direct in our favour ; the Albula 
will skim along like a gull ; and by pushing for- 
ward at once to Malta, we may catch one of tlie 
Italian boats. At all events, we shall not be 
standing still ; and even to be moving is some- 
thing, when one is so intolerably restless.” 

“ 1 am ready to start with you this very mo- 
ment,” said the Earl. 

“Thank you,” replied Saxon, with a sigh. 
“You must come back here, you know, when 
you have got rid of me, and go on to Cairo and 
the Pyramids, as we had intended before this 
happened.” 

“ Without you ?” 

“Why not? I shall, of course, leave the 
yacht in your charge.” 

Tlie Earl shook his head. 

“No, no, Trefalden,” he said. “The yacht 
can be sent home in the care of the master ; but 
you and I must certainly not part company, 
unless you feel you had rather be without me.” 

“That’s impossible; but . • . 

“Put me no buts. Solitary travelling has no 
charm for me. If you reject my society, I shall 
simply go home to Oastleiowers as last as I can.” 
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So it was agreed that the friends should em- 
bark without an hour’s delay, making direct for 
the nearest port in which a Marseilles steamer 
was likely to be found. 

chapteh lxxiii, homewaiu) bound. 

That fate is always adverse to a man in haste, 
that nothing important in this world is ever to 
be had at the precise moment when it is most 
needed, that the train is certain to be half an 
hour late or the watch ten minutes slow, when 
ervery moment is more precious than gold and 
one’s whole being seems to be concentrated on the 
one act of pusliirig forward— -are facts which call 
for no evidence beyond that which comes within 
the circle of each man’s experience. 

In obedience, then, to what may be called the 
Law of Hindrances, the Albula just missed the 
steamer at Valetta by an hour and three-quarters. 
Being told, however, that by running before the 
wind to Messina without delay, they would be 
certain to catch the French mail steam-packet 
for Marseilles direct, the travellers crowded all 
sail, and went on. A.rrived at Messina, they 
learned that their boat had started at noon, and 
would not be due again till that day week. 
There was now nothing for it but to go on to 
Naples. 

They then landed their Sicilian surgeon, whose 
services were no longer needed, and again put to 
sea. 

But the wind was no longer directly in their 
favour, and their progress was consequently so 
! much the slower. Tacking laboriously along the 
I Calabrian coast, they beheld all that wondrous 
I panorama unfold itself before them as they 
I passed. Pcesturn, Amalfi, Salerno, Vesuvius, 

; and, at last, the glorious bay, with its sentinel 
I islets lying out to sea. 

j They lauded at the Molo Grande. The white 
I flag of the Bourbon was flying from the twin 
! castles down beside the quays, from the arsenal, 

! and from the mastheads of the steam-frigates in 
! the liarbour. There, pacing to and fro upon the 
j pier, were the Neapolitan sentries, with their 
! white-cross belts — those same cross -belts at 
which Saxon and Castletowers fired so many 
shots at Melazzo. 

I They soon found that i-he boat which they had 
missed at Messina was, above all others, the one 

I I which they should have taken. No other went 
j to Marseilles direct, and no other would go at 
1 ail for at least forty-eight hours, from tlie time 
j of their arrival in the harbour. It was now 

1 Tliursclay morning, and the order of depart 
ture was as follows : there was the boat of the 
Messageries lmp6riales, which left Naples every 
Tuesday at five p.m. ; there was the boat of the 
Two Sicilies Mail Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which went every Wednesday at the 
same hour; and there were two boats every 
Saturday, besides the chance of a merchant- 
steamer, which had no fixed dates for departure, 
but was expected to be ready about that time. 


But every one of these packets, without excep- , i 
tion, touched at Civil a Vecchia, and some touched j 
not only at Civita Vecchia, but also at Genoa | 
and Leghorn. : 

In short, they could not possibly get off before i j 
Saturday at noon, and even then must suffer loss j ! 
of time by putting in at the Papal port by the i 
way. I 

However, there was no help for it. Wait one ! i 
whole day and part of two others, they must ; 1 1 
so they determined to make the delay as pleasant ; i 
as possible, and the Earl undertook to show i | 
Saxon all that could be seen of Naples in the i i 
time. j I 

How they rattled down to Pompeii by rail ; | 

dined on the Chiaja; heard the "BarbiSre”at li 
the San Carlo ; supped in the open air on the 1 ; 
terrace of the Albergo deUa Villa di Roma ; ate 1 j 
mattoni ices and maccaroni to their hearts’ con- 1 1 
tent ; and wandered on the Molo, watching the = : 
red glow above Vesuvius long after those hours 1 ! 
at which more reasonable travellers are in their \ ! 
beds— needs no recapitulation here. 1 ; 

To a stranger, the fair city seemed all careless ■ j 
security, all mirth, all holiday. Who that knew i ‘ 
not every inflection of the popular voice, every i i 
flash of the popular humour, could have guessed | : 
tliat there was revolt at the heart of that shout- | ' 
ing, laughing, noisy crowd ? Who would have I ^ 
dreamed that the preacher holding forth in the i , 
Largo del Mercato was only kept from preach- , 
iug the ‘^movimento” by the sight of those 
cross-belts scattered, as if by chance, among the : 
crowd ? Or that the Canta Storia on the Molo, ■ . 
chanting his monotonous stanzas to an eager | 
circle of boatmen and lazzaroni, was ready to • 
substitute the name of Garibaldi for that of * 
Rinaldo whenever the sentry was out of hearing ? ; 
Who would have supposed that in every coffee- I 
shop and trattoria, round every lemonade and i 
maccaroni stall, in front of every mountebank's ; 
platform, and in the porch of every church, the • 
one prevailing, absorbing topic upon every lip i 
was the advance of the national army? | 

^Yet so it was. Garibaldi had crossed from ( ’ 
Sicily, and landed in Calabria only a few days 
before, and all Naples was boiling over with 
hope and exultation. The wildest tales, tlie j- 
most extravagant anticipations were afloat. | 
Every man whispered “ Viva Garibaldi !” in his | 
neighbour’s car ; but none had yet dared to give I 
voice to the popular watchword. In the mean j 
while, an irrepressible uiider-currcnt of revolu- ; 
tionary propagandism was beginning to agitate j 
the surface of Neapolitan life. Though not yet | ' 
apparent to the casual observer, this disposition | 
was perfectly understood by the Neapolitan j 
authorities, who were doing all in their power to 
keep it down by means of the strong hand. The ' 
guns of St. Elmo, the Castel Nuovo, and the | 

Caslcl dell’ Ovo were pointed ominously upon ■ 

the town. Small bodies of military were con- j 
stantly perambulating the principal thorough- j 
fares, mingling in every crowd, and loitering | 
about the places of popular resort. Above all, ! 
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tie little theatre San Carlino, in the Largo del 
Gastello, was shut up. Saxon and Castletowers 
had gone down there, on their way to the opera, 
intending to pay a visit to Pulichinello; but 
they found the doors closed, and a sen^y pacing 
before them. That witty and patriotic ouppet 
had fallen a victim to his political opinions, and 
was now a state prisoner in his own little 
theatre. 

Such was the condition of Naples when Saxon 
made his first acquaintance with the beautiful 
city. The king was still at tlie Palazzo Reale ; 
the people were in a ferment ; and Garibaldi was 
on the march. 

CHAPTER LXXIV. COLONNA’s HAND. 

They were going up Vesuvius ! 

Happy youth, wJiich can forget its cares so 
easily, and float with every tide ! Here were t\ro 
young men snatching a hasty breakfast on the 
terrace in front of their hotel, while the carriage 
which was to convey them to Resina waited at the 
door. They had risen with the sun ; tlicy w^cre in 
high spirits ; they talked more than they ate, and 
laughed more than either. Who would have sup- 
posed that the one had been robbed of half his 
fortune, and the other rejected by the lady of his 
love ? Who would liave supposed that each had 
a real sorrow at heart? And, above all, who 
would not covet that healthy elasticity of temper 
which enabled them to put their troubles aside, 
and make the best of the sunshiny present ? 

Confound the arm said the Earl. I don’t 
know how 1 am to get up the cone without the 
help of it !” * 

"You must be carried,” replied Saxon, vigo- 
rously attacking a fragrant " bifteck,” surrounded 
by a golden fence of " pommes dc terre frites,” 
i "It’s expensive and ignominious; but I can 
I suggest nothing better.” 

! " Consent to bcconn; a parcel?” exclaimed the 

j Earl. " Never. Am I not a man and a biped ?” 

I "Men and bipeds must occasiomilly do wbat 

I they don’t like to do, I presume, as well as women I 
! and quadrupeds,” replied Saxon. 

" There is one consolatory fact of which I am 
quite certain,” re])licd the Earl; "and that is, 
that men and bipeds have the best of the bargain 
— at all events, in this world.” 

" Not a doubt of it. What splendid stuff this 
Lachryma is !” 

I I "There’s a poor wTetch down there, however, 

( i who looks as if his worldly bargain had been bad 
j enough !” said the Earl, tossing a handful of car- 
I lini to a beggar who liad been mumbling and 
j bowing in the road below, ever since the young 
; men had sat down to breakfast. 

I The ^yaitcr in attendance shrugged his shoul- 
j ders, and smiled. 

" Son’ tutti ladroni, signore,” said he. "Tutti 
— tuiti!” 

The beggar picked up the coins with a great 
j show of gratitude, and called upon a variety of 
I saints to shower down blessings on the giver. 


" Good Heavens !” exclaimed Saxon, setting 
down the glass which he had just raised to his 
lips. 

The Earl looked up in surprise. 

"Why, my good fellow,” said he, "what is 
the matter with you? You look as if you had 
seen a ghost.” 

But, instead of replying, Saxon turned to the 
waiter. 

"Bring me a cup of strong coffee,” he said. 

" Bring it immediately.” 

The waiter withdrew. Saxon at once laid his 
hand on his friend’s arm, leaned closer to hini, 
and said in a hurried whisper : 

" It’s Signor Montecuculi— that Montecuculi 
whom 1 saw once at Castletowers !” 

" Montecuculi ! Where P What do you 
mean?” 

"There — ^the beggar yonder — don’t yon sec? 

He has something to say to us !” 

"But are you certain?” 

" Certain. I saw his face quite plainly. Ha ! 
What’s this?” 

The beggar had withdrawn a little into the 
shade of the roadside trees ; but a stone came 
whirring through the air, and crashed dowm, as 
Saxon spoke, into the midst of the breakfast- 
table. There was a paper twisted aboiit it, 
wliich the Earl had barely time to secure before 
the waiter came back. As soon as that func- | 
tionary could be again dismissed, the young men ! 
hjistcned to examine it. I 

"Colonna’s hand!” exclaimed the Earl, as his | 
eyes fell on the writing. i 

There were but three or four lines, and they I 
ran thus : | 

"Li great peril Concealed near the coast. \ 
Enemm on the alert. Bring a sailing boat. • 
Anchor off shore, in a line with the ruins of j j 
Cumre. Be prepared with row-boat, and look out j 
for signals about dusk^^ | 

" How lucky that we were detained here 1” ! 

was Saxon’s first exclamation. | 

"We must not think of Vesuvius now,” said 
the Earl. 

" Of course not 1” 

" We can say that wc have changed our minds, i 
and prefer a day on the water. It Avill be easy I 
to cruise about the coast in that direction, fish- I 
ing, or sketching. ' ( 

" Nothing easier,” 

" And we’ll get him off, somehow 1” 

"That we will, in spite of Eranccsco Se- 
condo !” j 

i 

CHAPTER LXXV. ORTHODOX BRITISH TOURISTS. ! 

The Albula coasted ostentatiously about the 
bay all the forenoon, but shortly at‘ter mid-day 
rounded Monte Procida, and cast anchor at the 
point indicated in Colonna’s note. 

Her crew was now strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a small, active, swarthy Italian sailor, 
with gold rings in his ears, and a scarlet cap 
upon his head. He was an "odd hand,” whom 
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Saxon had, apparently, picked np upon the 
quay; and he had not been on board five minutes 
before he betrayed his utter incapacity to handle 
a rope. This sailor was Montecuculi. . 

Himself proscribed and in hourly peril of 
recognition, he had been for three days vainly 
trying to get Colonna off from Ins hiding-place 
at Cumae. Finding it impossible, in conse- 
quence of the vigilance of the harbour police, to 
make the attempt by sea, he was in the act of 
organising an armed expedition by land when 
he heard that an English yacht had just come 
into port. Going down himself after dark, he 
found, to his great joy, that the Albula was Saxon 
Trefaldcn’s property, and that Lord Castletowers 
was with him at the Hotel Gran’ Bretagna. 

“ I tried to see you last evening,” said he, as 
tlicy leaned, chatting, over the side of the vessel ; 
“ but though I heard of you at many places, I 
could find you at none. This morning, however, 
1 was determined not to be baffled ; so I have 
been hanging about the Chiaja ever since day- 
break.” 

“ It was an act of great imprudence on Co- 
louna’s part, to venture over to the mainland 
before Garibaldi was in Naples,” said the Earl. 

** Imprudence ! It was madness. Nothing 
less. I have been in Naples myself for the last 
three weeks, attending the meetings of our 
secret societies, and distributing the Dictator’s 
proclamations; but then 1 am known only to 
our own people, and there is no price upon my 
licad. I heard some days ago lliat Colonna had 
boon seen at Gaeta ; but 1 did not believe it.” 

At Gaeta !” repeated the Earl. “Nay, what 
could he expect, save danger, in a royalist 
siroughold like Gaeta ?” 

“What, indeed! Ma chc voleie? He has 
been running his head into the lion’s mouth all 
his life.” 

“ Heaven grant that he may not have done so 
once too often !” 

“Were it not tliat no hand on earth could 
imitate his writing,” said Montecuculi, “ 1 should 
have suspected a trap ; but of the genuineness of j 
his note, there can be no doubt.” 

“ How did it reach you ?” asked the Earl. 

“It was left for me, somcwlnit mysteriously, 
at the little trattoria where I dine, Tiic, niesson- ! 
ger was a boy whom nobody knew, autl he merely 
gave it ill without a word, and ran away.”^ 

“But what was Signor Colonna doing at 
Gaeta?” asked Saxon. 

The Itiilian shrugged his shoulders signifi- 
cnnily. 

“ Garibaldi lias only to cuter Naples by one 
gate for Francesco to walk out by the other,” 
rc'plied he ; “ and Gaeta gave shelter to the 
Pope ten years ago. It is a difiicnlt place to 
deal with, and, of course, if it could be gained 
over beforehand, our position would be mate- 
rially strengthened. But Colonna was not the 
man for such an expedition. A less precious 
life should have been hazarded.” 

“ 1 wonder where ho is now 1” said the Earl 


taking an anxious survey of the coast through 
his glass. 

“ 1 think I can guess,” replied Montecuculi. 
“You see that volcanic hill lying back yonder 
from the shore? That is the Acropolis of 
Cum® ; and a regiment might find hiding-room 
in the mysterious caves and passages with which 
it is perforated in every direction.” 

“ I think I can see them,” exclaimed Saxon. 

“ They look like rabbit-burrows.” 

“There are hundreds of them*— all hewn in 
the solid tufa. They were ancient beyond all 
record in the time of Virgil ; and no one knows 
whither they lead, or by what hands they were 
excavated.” 

It was now proposed tliat Saxon and Castle- 
towers should land on pretext of sketching, 
leaving the Albula at anchor about half a mile 
from shore. They put off accordingly in the 
small boat, taking Saxon’s English sailor with 
them, and leaving Montecuculi on board the 
yacht. 

The shore was flat and marshy, fringed with 
tall reeds, and scattered over with fragments of 
very ancient masonry. Among these reeds they 
moored their boat, and, landing, found them- 
selves face to face with a Neapolitan sentry. 

Up till this moment, no human creature had 
been visible along the lonely coast. Scanning it 
carefully from the deck of the Albula and detect- 
ing no sign of life for miles on either side, they 
had said to each other that nothing would be ! 
easier than to bring off the fugitive in open day ; 
yet no sooner had they set foot upon the sand 
than their friend’s danger stood bodily before 
them in the shape of an armed sentinel. 

The man neither challenged them nor opposed 
their landing; but stood by, leaning on his ! 
musket, quiet and observant. Saxon and Castle- ! 
towers, on the other hand, with an air of the 1 1 
' utmost unconcern, lit their cigars, and begfin j : 
looking about for a favourable point of view. ! , 

Present ly the Earl went up to the sentry, and j j 

addressed him. j 

. “ Scusatc, amico,” said he, “ but what hill is i 
that yonder?” j! 

“E la rocca di Cum®, signore,” replied tlie ! 
soldier. ! 

“ Cum® ?” repeated the Earl. | ; 

“ Si, signore. Cum® antico.” I ' 

“ Grazie molte,” said Castletowers, and imme- j i 
diately pulled a book from his pocket, and began I j 
reading. The book was Childe Harold; but the j i 
last edition of Murray could not have answered j 
his purpose better. The sentry concluded it was j 
a guide-book, set down the new comers as in- j | 
offensive tourists, and took no further notice of | 
them, ! 

Tliey then wandered a little way up the shore ! 
till they came to a clump of pines, in the shade 
of whicJli they sat down. Here Saxon, wlio was, 
in truth, no artist, proceeded to make a sketch. 

Presently another sentry made his appearance. 
Like the first, he seemed to rise out of the very 
earth, and yet made no show of watclifulucss. 
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AT THE BAR. 

BY TIIE^AUtnOR OF “ A CRUISE UPON WHEELS,” &C. &C. 


CHAPTEE XX. THE PERIL IHCKBASES. 

At the appointed hour on the afternoon of the 
eventful day with which we have been so long 
occupied, the doctor of the police force arrived, 
accompanied by a surgeon of some cmiucnce, 
who was to assist Dr. Giles in his investiga- 
tion. It lasted some hours, and all the time 
there was a strange and ominous quiet about 
the house, a silence which no one cared to 
break. 

At last it was announced that the work was 
accomplished, and that the doctors had come 
down stairs into the dining-room, and wished 
to speak with Mr. Peumore, He found them 
looking very grave, and there was an awkward 
silence. 

“ I am sorry to say, Mr. Penmore,’* began Dr. 
Giles at last, after introducing his colleague, a 
pale, sludious-lookiiig gentleman in spectacles, 
“ that both my friend Mr. SJade and myself have 
come, in consequence of the investigations in 
which we have just been engaged, to a some- 
what painful conclusion. There must be an 
inquest.” 

“An inquest?” repeated Gilbert, in some dis- 
may. “Is there any doubt, then, about the 
cause of death ?” 

“I am afraid, Mr. Peumore,” replied the 
doctor, “that, on the contrary, there is no 
doubt whatever that the cause of death has been 
the administration of poison.” 

“ Of what P” cried Gilbert, surprised beyond all 
possibility of self-restraint. 

“Of poison,” repeated Dr. Giles, gravely. 

There was a dead silence for some minutes 
after this. Gilbert required time to collect him- 
self a little, and no doubt both the doctors felt 
that this must be so, for they left him awhile 
undisturbed. 

“ What you have told me,” said Gilbert at 
last, speaking in a low tone, “ has so entirely 
taken me by surprise, and the announcement^ is 
altogether so terrible, that I hardly know what 
I ought to say or do.” He stopped'for a time. 
“ Have you found out what the poison was f” 
he asked presently. 

” Wo have no doubt whatever that the poison 


which has^ been adminwtered is opium. That 
is your opinion, too, ^ade, is it not 

“ Beyond a doubt,” repHed Mr. Slade. We 
have detected its presence cpitc unmistakably, 
and in somewhat large quantity.” 

Again there was silence. These men spoke 
with certainty and confidence. Yet Gilbert could 
hardly realise that what they said was truth. 
At last he spoke again : 

“ Have you formed any opinion as to how or 
by whom tins poison has been administered ?” 

Dr. Giles had formed an opinion, and a tole- 
rably strong one too, in his own mind, but be 
could not bring himself to give it tongue. It 
was too dreadful to be put into words. His col- 
league was not slow in coming to liis rescue. 

“ As to that,” said Mr. Slade, “ it would be 
impossible, and, indeed, extremely wrong as 
well, to form any conclusion, or even to enter- 
tain a suspicion, till after the inquest has taken 
place.” 

“ Quite impossible to say anything till then,” 
remarked Dr. Giles. 

“And when shall that be ?” asked Peninorc. 

“ I flunk, if possible, it had better be to-mor- 
row,” said the doctor ; “ and, unless you wish to 
put the affair in any other hands, I will see the 
coroner on the subject myself, and save you the 
trouble and annoyance.” 

“ You are very kind. I will ask you to Jo 
so,” said Gilbert, 

,“I think to-morrow will probably be the day 
appointed,” continued Dr. Giles ; “ but you shall 
know in the course of the evening.” 

The two medical gentlemen rose to go, but at 
this moment the door opened, arid Mrs. Peu- 
more entered the room, followed closely by her 
evil genius, Jane Cantanker. Gabrielle made at 
once for the spot where her husband stood. She 
was deadly pale, and looked continually over her 
shoulder at this woman, with the appearance of 
: one who is scared and terrified. 

Both the doctors made way to allow Mrs. 
Penmoro to pass. 

“What is the matter, Gabrielle?” asked Pen- 
morc, kindly. “I am afraid that this affciir has 
frightened you terribly.” 

Gabrielle could only press her husband^s arm. 
Her eyes were still fixed upon the womau who 
hated her. 

“I wish to know,” said tins last, addressing 
the two doctors, “ whether and Cantanker 
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pointed to Gabrielle— is to be allowed to go 
at large 

*‘Most unquestionably,” replied both the 
medical authorities, speaJang togcilicr. ‘‘How 
can you ask P There is nothing against her, at 
present.” 

“ ‘Nothing against her P* I tell you there is 
my word against her. \ accuse her— here, before 
you all ! You know,” continued the iufiuiated 
woman, turning to the doctor— “ you know on 
what grounds I speak, and on those grounds 1 
denounce this woman as guilty of having caused 
my mistress’s death.” 

No person, of those present, heard those 
dreadful words unmovifd. Both jthc doctors 
showed, by their faces and by gesture as well, 
that even to them, imired to scenes of wretched- 
ness, tliis was no common case. For Gabrielle, 
a deadly sickness came upon her, and, with a 
faint cry, so weak as to be hardly audible, she 
clung to Gilbert for support ; while, as to Pen- 
moi’e liimself, all other feeling now seemed to be 
utterly lost and merged in one of furious and 
unmitigated indignation. 

“What!” he cried; “is this to be allowed? 
Is this abominable and shameless woman to stand 
here before me, and in my owji Jiouse accuse iny 
own wife of a crime, which, as connected with 
Jier, I cannot even bring myself to name ? Have 
I no remedy but slow recourse to processes for 
libel and such creeping means of vengeance? 
Because she is a woman, I can use no force. 1 
cannot tear out the very tongue with which slie 
lies against this innocent. 01^1 it is horrible to 
be so tied and bound, to stand by, inactive, and 
listen to such words. But what folly is this?” 
he said, checking himself the imt moment. “To 
treat this matter seriously, even for a moment, 
is nothing less than folly of the wildest kind. 
The woman is mad. llad with grief— mad with 
hatred of my wife— whicli I could see she always 
entertained. Yes, she is mad, but it is a mad- 
ness with wliich I cannot bear that my wife 
should come in contact. Can she not be removed, 
sir F” he continued, addressing Hr. Giles. 

“ Nothing shall make me stir from tliis plac(^,” 
said this terrible woman, speaking for herself, 
“ till I Lave seen 4er in the way of being brought 
I to 3usUce.” 

I “I am afraid,” said Doctor Giles, “tliat what- 
ever may be your own convictions as to this 
person’s state of mind, her accusations have been 
so serious, and she has altogether gone so far Tn 
what she has asserted, that it will be necessary 
for all parties concerned that she should have a 
hearing, and that her story should be pronounced 
upon by some one who has the right to speak.” 

“And this you may rely on,” the woman went 
on, “in spite of all your words of scorn and talk- 
ing about madness, that when once I have got a 
hearing, it will he long enough before you hear 
‘ the last of what 1 have to say. 1 tell you th|it 
^ your wife— and if she were twenty limes your 
! P/r or the highest lady in the land, it could 
I uo dilTerence—I toll you she is guilty. 


Why, look,” continued the illiterate wretch, “ at } 
what happened fest night — she carrying up my 
mistress’s food the last thing, and live i)oor 
angel dead in the morning. Ah 1 you may well 
^ shrink, young woman, but you’ll shrink more yet ! 
j before I’ve done— I can tell you.” j 

! It was impossible that this woman’s dcuun- | 
ciations should be allowed to go on. Doctor i 
Giles came forw^ard now, and, speaking to Jane j 
Cantanker, said : | 

“ 1 think that it will be better for you to keep | 
what you have to say tiU to-mori-ow, when you I 
arc certain of a licaring. You can do no good by j 
speaking now.” . i 

The good doctor was greatly distressed at the j i 
scene in which he was perforce taking part, and j i 
he felt tliat if any additional pain could be spared [ | 
to this lady and gentleman— for such he per- 1; 
ceived them to be— such vexation ought ccr- i l 
taiuly to be averted. Mr. and Mrs. Peumove jl 
should be loft alone at this time, lie thouglil , io ^ 
bear this trouble together. j 

i “ Come with me,” he said, addressing the relent- i 

less woman once more. “ 1 have some additional ' 
questions of importance which I should like to 1 
ask you.” I 

“ Begging your pai-don, sir, I will answer your j 
questions at another time. IVhat I have to do now 1 
is to see that this person is brought to justice.” 1 
Gilbert felt his wife’s arm tremble as these ! 

horrid words were spoken. It maddened him io ! 

hear them, and to think that it M*as possible that | 
they could be said in earnest. 

“I say tliat I will not have this,” he cried. 

“If this madness is to have its way— if this ; 
woman is to be allowed to speak words which, 
if the subject were less terrible, one miglit almost ; 
smile at— at least it shall not be here in my own ; 
liousc, but elscwliere, and before some fitly con- , 
stituted tribunal. In this house, at least, I am 
the master. I bid her leave this room, and il‘ ; 

she refuses, it being impossible to use force, I at ; 

least will leave it, and this lady with me, as I do j 
not choose that my wife should any longer be ! 

brought in contact with a wretch who could j 

speak such words against her.” j 

“ Which way is it io be ?” continued Penmorc, | 
after waiting a moment. “ Is she to go or are 
wc ?” 

The two doctors both cam% forward, and in 
earnest accents sought to turn this iron woman i 
from her purpose. | 

She did not stir, however, and Gilbert, after 
giving her such time as he deemed sufficient, 
drew his wife’s arm through ,his, and without j 
another word passed swiftly from the room. | 

It was some time after they had got awmy froui 
the room below, before either Gilbert or his wife 
uttered a word. Strange and terrible thoughts 
filled the minds of both of tliem ; a new and 
dreadful impression was developingitself slowly. 

It was as if a scroll on which some fearful thing 
was written, was being unrolled gradually before 
their terror-stricken eyes. What was witteu 
on that scroll was^cQulused aaxd unmeaning at 
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iirst , but as they gazed, the characters assumed 
a certain clearness and cahercncy, becoming at 
last intelligible. The forms seen dimly in the 
darkness took shape now, and grim and ghastly 
forms they were. 

Gilbert was tJie first to break the silence. 

What did that dreadful woman mean?” he 
asked. What— what,” and here he hesitated 
in spite of himself— was that she said about 
last night ?” 

» The events of that past day and night were 
ranging themselves in order in Gabrielle’s mind 
as her husband spoke. Every Utile thing that 
had taken place was being repeated before her 
jiiontal vision. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she cried, *Svhatbavc I done? 
I do not even dare to think of what may come 
of it.” 

“ Come of what ?” he repeated mechanically. 
He would not own to himself even that he 
knew. 

“ Of all that took place yesterday,” continued 
GabricUcj “of the words that passed between 
us— the angi7 words, and then what followed. 
That last food which she partook of coming 
through my hands, and after that— her— her 
DEATH.” 

Penmorc could not repress a groan of anguish. 
With his quick perception and legal training he 
could not help seeing how easily what had hap- ; 
pened on the previous day might be misrepre- i 
senied, and what a fearful strength of evidence ^ 
might thus be accumulated against bis wife. | 
i “Will they kiU me, Gilbert?” she asked.; 
“ What will they do to me ?” 

Her husband gazed at her as if hardly under- 
j standing what she said. ! 

I “They will suspect you, that is what I fear,” 
he answered at last. “The horrible coherency 
with which these tilings hang together, may make 
them suspect you, and that is bad euouglx— bad 
enough,” he repeated. 

They sat side by side silent for a while, their 
cold hands locked together. There was much of 
the boy and girl about them still. They had sat 
so in the old West Indian time, when their first 
sorrow, the dread of separation, had come upon 
them. 

The husband seemed now to be almost the 
greater sufferer of the two. From time to time 
a sort of shudder passed through all his frame. 
He seemed unable to help dwelling on those , 
dreadful and damning oircumstanoes. “Great 
Heaven !” he cried, bat faintly, and as if some 
hideous sight were levied to his eyes, “ what 
evidence in wicked hands and then he repeated, 
as if it were some dreadful refrain, those words, 
“ The last food partaken of at night, by her who 
was to die before the morn^.” 

QabrieUe uttered a faint cry. The same 
thoughts which had passed through her hus- 
band's mind were in hers also. Link by link the 
great chain of evidenoe which might be turned 
agamst her, seemed to become developed before 
the eyes of both husband and wife. 


“Oh, Gilbert,” cried the latter after a time, 
“ you will not hate me for what I have done. I 
don't mean what I have done ; you can't hate me 
for tljat, because I only sought to make my peace 
with her, but for the dreadful consequences, the 
disgrace that may come of it. Oh, Gilbert, dar- 
ling, whatever I may have to suffer, let it not be 
in one way, dear, not in losing you, my love. 
You will still love me and trust me whatever 
happens, will you not, and never let even one 
unkind thought come between us to separate 
us?” 

Gilbert caught her in his arms before she could 
say more, and reassured her with such loving 
words as made her happy even in the midst of aU 
tliis anxiety and misery. They were together, 
and they loved each other, and while this was so, 
they could not be utterly unhappy. 

They sat silent and full of thought for some 
time, and might have continued so much longer, 
had they not been disturbed by various strange 
noises below in the passage, and the sound of 
voices and of a suppressed sobbing. 

CHAPTEH XXI. AITTECTIOTVATE RELATIVES. 

It was just as the light was fading fast on tlic 
evening of this dreadful day, that a cab, heavily 
laden with luggage, drove up to the door of the 
house ill Beaumont-street. The head of a good- 
looking gentleman was thrust out of one of the 
windows of the vehicle, and then, as ii‘ lie were 
impatient, his arm followed, and his hand turned 
the handle of the cab door. 

The contents of the cab seemed to indicate 
less that the occupant had come off a journey 
than that lie was making a move from one place 
of residence to another, for, although there were 
not wanting certain boxes and portmanteaus on 
the roof of the cab, that vehicle was also loaded 
both outside and in with a great many such 
knick-knacks as sofa-cushions, chimney-piece 
ornaments, large meerschaum pipes, and other 
similar articles, whicli people do not usually 
carry about with them loose, when travelling. 
A-bove all, there was in the interior of the cab a 
pair of very handsome kettle-drums, and about 
these the owner was so solicitous that, as soon 
at he was out of the conveyance, he caused them 
to be brought out also, and placed beside him 
on the stone before the door, which a moment 
^terwards was opened by no less a person than 
Jane Cantanker. 

Mr. Lcthwaite, whom the drums have doubt- 
less already proclaimed to the reader, was so 
solicitous about these instruments, that, without 
observing who had let him in, lie at once bore 
them with the tenderest cam into the house, and 
deposited them in a place of safety behind the 
dining-room door. 

“Are the rooms ready for me?” asked Leth- 
waite, turning round os soon as he thought the 
drums were safe, and not perceiving in the dusk 
of the evening whom he w:aa addressing. 

“Ho, sir— ‘they are not,” replied a voices which 
Lethwaite recognised immediately i “and any* 
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thing so indecent as this, I could not have be- 
lieved would have taken place, even in thu ill- 
regulated house.” 

Mr. Lethwaite stood in great fear of CJan- 
tanker. beg your pardon, Vm sure,” he 
I said, with his native politeness; ”I am cx- 
! trcincly sorry. I %as told to come to-day.” 

Oil yes, no doubt ; knew what was going 
to happen, and they didn’t want to have their 
rooms unlct for so much as a single hour. But 
it’s all of a piece— it’s all of a piece. There, 
you’d better go up-stairs, hadn’t you, and take 
your drums with youP You’ll find them up 
there as you won’t easily disturb. Oh, Lord ! 
oh, Lord ! that 1 should live to see this day.” 

I And the wretched woman burst into a lit of 
I : suppressed sobbing, and disappeared down the 
i ! kitclicn stairs. 

I i It was an unfortunate coincidence this, truly. 

I i Gilbert had told his friend that the rooms would 
; ' be vacant, and had appointed him to come, and 

I I then, in the agitation and confusion of what had' 
i I happened since, had forgotten all about it, as 

I j well he might. It was unfortunate, too, that | 

I I the door should have been opened on this occa- 
' I sion by Canianker herself. The fact is, that she 
I i had been waiting for some time in the passage, 
ij expecting the arrival of someihmffsomething 
I ! that generally arrives in the dusk of the evening 

— ^the last piece of furniture that any of us have 
need of in this world. Expecting that, she had 
opened the door, and then she had found Mr. 
j Lethwaite with his drums. In this world the 
i grotesque intrudes everywhere, check by jowl, 
j I with the terrible, and no true narrator of earthly 
sorrows is he who denies that ghastly element 
its place. 

The noise made by the arrival of Lethwaite’s 
luggage, the sound of voices and of sobbing, had, 
as w€ have seen, readied— for sound travels 
easily in cheaply-built houses— to the room where 
Gilbert and his wife were sitting. 

Penmore came out upon tbe landing to ascer- 
tain what new thing was amiss, and hearing 
Lethwaiie’s voice, the memory of what he had 
told his friend about the rooms being ready for 
a new tenant on this very day, flashed upon hi|p, 
and, in one moment, he understood what was 
going on below. 

He went down stairs at once, and found Julius 
Lethwaite in the passage, ignorant still of what 
had happened, and entirely confused and be- 
wildered at the reception which he had met 
with. 

Good Heavens, Penmore !” he cried, alarmed, 
as well he might be, at his friend’s altered ap- 
pearance,” what can be the matter?” 

It was soon told. It was not indeed necessary 
to speak of those alarming presentiments with 
which Gilbert and his wife had just been occu- 
pied. Time enough for those when it should be 
proved that there was ground for such appre- 
Time enough to-morrow, when the 
have assembled, and pronounced 
thoiif It was enough now to teU the 


sad story of Mias Carrington’s sudden death, 1 
together with the cause to which that death was ! 
attributed by the medical man. f 

Lethwaite was sincerely distressed at what he | 
he^d. He foresaw hindrance, and trouble, and j 
inconvenience— though of course, at present, 
nothing more— for his friend ; and liis offers of 
service were so anxiously put, that Penmore ac- j ; 

tually gave him some small commission to | 

execute, in order to set him at rest. 

Julius Lethwaite was a man of ii3imite tact;, 
and he saw in a moment, that just for the 
moment, the kindest thing he could do would be 
to go. So in a very few minutes the cab which i 
had deposited him in Beaumont-street was loaded i i 
again, and he was soon on his way— drums and | 
all— back to the place from whence' he came, and 
where he knew that he could still find shelter for j 
the present. i 

And there were many demands made now upon i 
Penmore’s attention which served, perhaps use- 
fully, to distract it from those melancholy fore- 
bodings which had taken such a hold upon his 
mind. First came a messenger to announce tliat 
the coroner would hold an inquest on the morrow 
at a neighbouring publio-housc, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. The jury would have to visit the 
house in Beaumont-street, and it was roquested 
that all things might be in readiness for their 
reception. 

Soon after this message had been received, 
Captain Scraper made his appearance. Kuraours 
of wbat had happened had reached him, and the 
boarding-house where, it will be remembered, the 
deceased lady had several friends, was all in com- 
motion about the affair. Captain Scraper took a 
very important tone, and, horrible as it seems to 
say so, actually appeared to have a great relish 
for what was going on, and to find considerable 
consolation in uttering a great many big phrases 
about its being a ” most mysterious affair,” and 
as to the ” necessity of investigation,” And he 
even seemed to be disposed to give Gilbert him- 
self a hint or two as to wliat had best be his own | 
course of conduct, and how it would be right for 
him to ” communicate at once with the late Miss 
Carrington’s relations,” and to “lose no time in 
applying to her men of business, whoever they 
might be,” without once pausing to inquire 
whether or no some such steps might not already 
have been taken. There was a certain quiet dig- j 
nity, however, about the manner iu which Pen- i 
more informed the captain that all these things < 

which he had been kind enough to suggest, had i 

already been attended to, which had a consider- j 
able effect in subduing the mUiiary gentleman’s | 
tone. Gilbert Penmore was the kindest and | 
gentlest creature breathing, but from the moment | 
that he had reason to suspect that any one was | 
taking a liberty with him, be became a very dif- j 
fer^t person, and very difficult to 4eal with. 

And lastly, the captain being disposed of, came 
no less a person than Mr. Jephson, of tbe firm of 
Jephson and Field, Miss Codington’s soUcitors. 

Mr. Jephson, it will perhaps he remembered, 
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was one of that party of attorneys whom Julius 
Lethwaite had got together to meet our hero, 
and who had laughed at his foreign accent as did 
the rest. The information brought by this 
asthmatic gentleman was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. He knew of no will Jf there was one, it 
must be among Miss Carrington’s papers that 
had been in her own possession. There certainly 
was none among the documents in the possession 
of the firm which he represented. At the proper 
time it would be necessary to make an examina- 
tion of the deceased lady’s papers with a view to 
the discovery of a will. In the event of no such 
document being found, her property would go 
to her next of kin. 

A new source of uneasiness became revealed 
to Gilbert Penmore as those last words dropped 
casually from the attorney’s lips. To the best 
of Gilbert’s knowledge, he himself and his own 
immediate relatives would turn out to be the 
persons thus alluded to, and if thus a benefit 
should actually accrue to him from Miss Carring- 
ton’s death, here would be more ground at once 
for those suspicions which had been insiiiuated 
by Jane Cantanker; a new link, in short, in that 
horrible chain which circumstances seemed to be 
winding around his poor Gabrielle, encroaching 
like the coils of a serpent on her freedom, and 
even- on what besides onher life ? 

Oh! truly it might be so— who could tell? 
Who could say whitlier all these cruel indications 
were tending, or in what direction they pointed ? 

Tliis new feature in the case did really seem to 
be all that was wanting to complete it as a piece 
of the strongest circumstantial evidence that 
could be conceived. Here was additional motive 
for a crime brought forward in the shape of profit 
to he obtained by its commission. Before this 
new element had been introduced, the motive 
which might have been alleged was purely of a 
vindictive character, but now here was a distinct 
advantage to be gained by the death of this un- 
fortunate lady. Her life stood between a certain 
person and gain, and that life had been success- 
fully assailed by a dose of poison. Such proof 
against the person to be profited by the death was 
damning, and would require counter-evidence of 
the most powerful kind to set it aside. 

And where was such counter-evidence to come 
from P Before this supposition of guilt which 
was set up against Gabrielle could be got rid of, 
some other theory would, of necessi^, have to be 
put forward. The quantity of opium found in 
the post-mortem examination, how was it to be 
accounted forP By some means or other that 
amount of poison had been conveyed into the 
system of the deceased lady. Some person or 
other had been instrumental in introducing that 
poison; now who was that person P Who had 
anything to gain by the lady’s death P Who had 
had access to her P Who had had the opportunity 
of administering the deleterious drugP Was it 
her servant? So far from gaining by her mis- 
tress’s death, the wonian would be a great loser by 
it. Had Miss Carrington made a will, she would 


in all probability have left some considerable sum 
as a provision for one who had so long been 
dependent upon her. .But there seemed evep^ 
reason to suppose that there was no will, and in 
that case Jane Cantanker would not inherit a 
single farthing. 

The only other theory that was deserving of a 
moment’s consideration was that of self-destruc- 
tion, ’ Was this poison administered by the lady’s 
own hand P There was not one tittle of evidence 
in support of this view of the case| There had 
been nothing in the bearing or conversation of 
the late Miss Carrington to indicate that she had 
ever had such a thing in contemplation. There 
was nothing in her circumstances, pecuniary or 
otherwise, to lead her to it. She had never been 
heard to express herself at anytime as being 
weary of life, or having any sorrow pressing on 
her, the only remedy for which would be death. 

No doubt, in the course of the inquiries wliicli 
would now be set on foot, there would be every 
attempt made to ascertain whether Miss Carring- 
ton had had any quantity of the poison by which 
she had died, in her possession, or whether she 
had recently purchased some at any of tiic 
chemists’ shops in the neighbourhood. If none 
could be found, nor any indication gained of such 
purchase having been made, the supposition of 
her having died by her own hand would be very 
much weakened, and the opposite tbcoiy, that 
the poison had been administered by some one 
else, TOuld be proportionately strengthened. 

And then would return the old question, who 
was that some one else ? with the old difiSculty 
of finding any satisfactory answer to it. That 
question came back from time to time in a sort 
of regular rotation to Gilbert’s mind, and still he 
could make nothing of it. All through tliat 
night, while Gabrielle slept the sleep of pure ex- 
nausiion, he kept weary watch, and sought, as 
j best he might, to reduce this chaos of monotonous 
thought wliich racked his brain, to some sort of 
order. It was a terrible night. Most of us have 
known something sufficiently like it to give us an 
idea, though a faint one, of what the poor fellow 
went through. 

There is luckily a limit to our powers of endur- 
ance, and when the morning dawned, and showed 
him that sweet innocent face beside him, he said 
to himself, “It cannot be but that she will be 
taken care of, and brought through this and every 
other trouble, to happiness;” and with that 
thought, and a certain uplifting of his heart with 
which it is not for us to meddle, he fell into a 
quiet sleep. 

Such seasons of refreshment come to us from 
time to time, even in the midst of our worst 
troubles, and give us force with which to endure 
their renewed attacks. 

That night Jane Cantanker kept a double 
watch— a watch on the living and the dead. 
She sat, indeed, by the bedside of her dead mis- 
tress, but it was with the door of the room partly 
open 5 so that the slightest noise in tlie house. 
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such as might be made by any attempt to escape 
on the part of Gabrielle Penmore, must certainly 
have caught her attention instantly. 

And ever and anon she wodd steal to the 
door, and, with outstretched neck and suspended 
breath, wouldlisten till the very stillness seemed 
a sound, and the solitude apeesemce^ 

pHAWait Xto. AN tTNIMPBESSm CEUEMONY. 

The inquSst was held in the large up|)er room 
of the Duke of Cumberland public-hous^ which 
was not many doors off from the house in Beau- 
mont-street, with which we have had so much to 
do. The ooroner was a gmitleman of skill and 
experience. The jury included among its num- 
bers, as usual, a few men of sense and discretion, 
and a goodmany exceedingly opinionated gentle- 
men, with thick skulls, and a great opinion of 
their own powers of discernment and obser- 
vation. 

Although the inquest itself was held at the 
adjacent public-house, it was, of course, neces- 
sary that the jury should visit the liouse in which 
the death had taken place, in order that they 
miglit g(^ tljU’ough the necessaiy preliminary of 
inspecting the body of the person wJiose death 
was to be the subject of inquiry. What a house- 
ful it seemed as they came crowding into the 
passage, and trooping up the narrow stair- 
case, and bulging against the banisters, tliat 
were so weak and yielding. They looked about 
tliem, too, as if they expected to sec something 
bearing upon the case in every corner of the 
bouse. 

In the room, iic room, which they had come 
to visit, iliey were received by Jane Cantanker, 
and many were the furtive glances directed to- 
wards her by such members of tl^e jury as had 
already heard rumours of the attachment of this 
woman to her late mistress, and of the suspicions 
of foul play which she was said to entertain. 
Tlie woinau^s looks were terrible. The watch 
she had kept, the emotion she had undergone, 
had told upon lier already. She wjxs not weepr 
ing now, but her eyes were red and raw-boking, 
and fierce suspicion glared out of them, so that 
none of those present cared to encounter thoir 
glances. The jury had not much to say, nor any 
reason for remaining long where they were. 
This was not a case where there were wounds 
to inspect, or tracks of blood to follow, or im- 
plements of violence to examine. Looking on 
that face, on which the awful majesty of Death, 
had settled, it seemed a sort of impertinence 
almost to doubt about the manner of this uufor- 
tunate lady's decease— the expression was so 
calm and so quiet. 

The jurymen lingered about a little while, 
looked at the prints against the wall, and at the 
diffcreiii objects on the chimney-piece, and then 
they began to descend the stairs in the same 
mAm as they had come up, but with something 
DCKU’e of alacrity They had got over that sight 
which we all flinch from a little. They had got 


out of the presence of Death, and, say what you 
will, it was a relief. 

Before leaving, the coroner had ventui'cd to 
make an inquiry : 

^*Had anything been found P' meaning any 
bottle or other vessel which might have contained 
the poison. 

^Every part of the room had been searched 
diligently/' was the answer, " but nothing of the 
kind had been discovered." The woman stood 
glaring like a tigress by the dead body of her 
mistress. " It was not likely that anything of 
the kind would be found among her mistress's 
things,” she said. 

The coroner felt that this was not the moment 
to ask any more questions. He would shortly be 
able to put them more authoritatively in his pro- 
fessional capacity. So he withdrew to thcDukc 
I of Cumberland, where the jury was already as- 
sembled, and whither he was sliortly followed 
by Jane Cantanker, who was indeed one of the 
principal witnesses to be examined tliat day. 

There are few ceremonials connected with our 
administration of justice which are less impos- 
ing, less picturesque, if the expression may be 
allowed, than that first judicial inquiry which it 
is the business of the coroner to institute in all 
cases of a suspicious nature, and which is cdled 
an inquest. It cto be held anywhere, is held 
oftenest, perhaps, at a public-house, and seldoni, 
indeed, in any building where anything of archi- 
tectural pretension can give dignity to the scene. 
There arc no court-ushers, no officials in cos- 
tume, no judges in scarlet robes, or even barris- 
ters in wigs and gowns. The coroner and jury 
sit at a table which was probably the night before 
used by the members of some convivial meeting, 
and is indented with tlie scars wliicli have been 
left by pewter pots beaten against the boai-d by 
enthusiastic gentlemen in token of a]jplause. It 
is, for the most part, a squalid scene. Squalid 
people, in the main, arc examined at such tribu- 
nals, and the circumstances which are elicited 
are, for the most part, squalid also. . 

Gin, beer, stale tpbacco, stunted forms, con- 
tracted foreheads, blackened eyes, greasy fustian 
clotliing, servile grovelling, savage effrontery, 
drunkenness, violence, and crime in general, all 
these are important elements which go to uiako 
up, in the mass, the kind of life which it is most 
commonly the business of coroners to look into 
in the course of their inquiries, and very grateful 
we ought to be to those who undertake to face 
such unpalatable things in the performance of a 
public duty. 

This present inquiry, however, was of a dif- 
ferent sort ; and it is rare for a coroner's jury to 
be brought together to inquire into circumstances 
with which people in the station of life occupied 
by our various characters arc mixed up. " Quite 
genteel lif^ you know/' tlie beadle had said, 
when ar^ng with a gentleman in the green- 
grocery Une who didn't want to attend. " Con- 
nected with the governments of our West India 
Hislands, and practising the bar as a profession. 
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I It’s a case, sir, as you’ll hear of again^ and be 
! proud to say, in after years, that you was mixed 
I up with it from the first/’ 

The inquest which was organised for the pur- 
; pose of making due inquiry into the circum- 
I si auces attending the death of Diana Carrington, 
was not a more impressive ceremony than others 
! I of its class. The coroner sat at the end of the 
I i able, and was faced” by the foremost juryman. 

; The others were seated round the table in no 
I particular order. There was that curious hard- 
ness about the manner of the coroner which is 
I commonly observable in all persons who arc much 
i mixed up professionally with death and with 
; scenes of horror and suffering. Brisk, energetic, 
j * little ready to be drawn aside into a consideration 
) of collateral issues, destitute, apparently, of feel- 
ing, this man did his work well, and, in every ! 
i practical point, tenderly and considerately. A| 
I smart man this, very particular as to his attire, ! 
! and not ill-provided with chains and breloques. 
i Tlicre was not a better watch in the parish than 
tliat which ticked against his healthy and spare 
1 abdomen. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began the coroner, after 
the inevitable sotto voce consultations with the 
beadle and one or two other officials had been 
gone through, and after the invariable messenger 
I had been dcspatclied ju search of somebody or 
i something, and had then been called back for 
I supplementary promptings, and then despatched 

again — well, gentlemen, we are met together 
! to inquire into the circumstances attending the 
j death of this lady, Diana Carrington, whose rc- ' 
’ mains you have just seen, and who seems to have 
i come by her death in rather a suspicious maiuior, 

ilie deceased having retired to rest iu her usual 
slate of health, and Wing been found next morn- 
ing dead in her bed. It will be your business, 
gentlemen, to ascertain how tlic deceased lady 
came by her death, and to examine such witnesses 
ns are most likely to be able to throw some light 
upon the subject. Are the witnesses all here, 
liobbinsf” 

“ Yes, your worship.” 

“Who stands first on the list?” 

“Jane Cantanker, your worship.” 

“ Call Jane Cantanker,” said the coroner. 

Jane Cautaiikor was there already, with dry 
red glaring eyes, like a she-wolf deprived of her 
whelps. She was perfectly self-possessed and 
unembarrassed. Embarrassment belongs to those 
who are occupied with themselves. Cantanker 
was engrossed with other matters. Her mistress 
lay dead. How had she died P 
The examination of this witness was about to 
commence, when it became understood that she 
Jiad some preliminary observations to make. 

“ I wish to say something of importance before 
I am examined,” said Cantanker. 

“ What have you to say P” asked the coroner. 

* “ There is a person connected with this case,” 

i she said abruptly, “ whom I suspect of foul play, 

! and 1 wish tp know whether any steps can be 
i taken to ensure her being kept in custody while 


the inquiry goes on. I speak of Mrs. Penmore, 
the lady of the house in which my mistress 
died.” 

“ The lady will be examined at the proper 
time,” said the coroner, referring to a paper in 
i his hand. “In the mean time, the jury cannot 
I listen to any denunciations on your part. You 
must give your evidence as the other wit- 
nesses will, and it will be for the jury to de- 
cide to whom, if to any one, suspicion should 
attach.” 

The evidence then followed. This is not the 
proper place in which to give it. It is enough 
to say that what the witness had stated previ- 
ously to Dr. Giles in his consulting-room, was 
again gone llirough, the witness dwelling, how- 
ever, with additional insistance upon the un- 
natural eagerness, as she called it, which Mrs. 
Penmore had manifested in her request to be 
allowed to supply Cantankeris place iu taking the 
supper-tray up-stairs with her own hands, ^ She 
dwelt on this, and made much of it, as she did of 
the fact that, in going up-stairs wdih those re- 
freshments, Mrs. Penmore had stepped aside into 
the room on the first floor, remaining there some 
little time. It was evidently the wish of the 
witness to imply that in that interval Mrs. Pen- 
more bad tampered with the meat and drink 
wliiqji she was carrying up-stairs, though of 
course this was not said in so many words, but 
only unmistakably hinted at. There was much 
sensation among the jur^nnen during the wliolc 
of this narrative, and they whispered together 
frequently during its delivery. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate forGabricUe that 
her evidence came next, as that of tlie last 
witness had certainly not impressed the jury 
favourably towards her. She was dreadfully 
nervous too, and agitated. The circumstances 
in which she found herself were so new to licr. 
That large tavern-room, with its smell of beer 
and stale tobacco; the rough, strange-looking 
people about the place; the policemen, a class 
with whom she had never thought it possible 
she could have any coiivcj'sc, unless it was to 
efaim protection from •them. All these things, 
together with the inquiring looks of tlie mem- 
bers of the jury, which were fixed upon her with 
a combination of curiosity and suspicion, served 
to fill her with such terror and confusion as ren- 
dered her evidence at first hardly inteliigible: 
The coroner, though, as has been said, rather a 
hard man, was disposed to help her, and give 
her time, but even he looked gravely on her, and 
even his kindness had a cold tone about it, she 
thought. It seemed to her that this gentleman 
considered hiihself as examining a culprit rather 
than a witness. It may be that he felt this 
himself. 

Poor thing! It seems likely that Gabriclle 
must have been conscious duiihg her examina- 
tion how much her own evidence Was telling to 
her disadvantage. All the facts seemed so 
strongly to point against her. Tlicy all looked 
so different now to what they had done at the 
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(iiuce The tale she liad to tell was all so fatally 
against herself. Her oouduot seemed incapable 
of explanation even in her own eyes, what wonld 
it appear in those of others P 

‘"Can you remember any circumstances which 
took place on the evening of the day on which 
the deceased breathed her last P** 

Tliis was one of the coroner’s first questions. 
Of course, he had not neglected to^ caution her 
xpty strongly that anything she said might be 
used to her disadvantage. 

Gabiielle’s answers throughout the inquiry 
were singularly unlike the evasive replies to 
^vliich coroners arc accustomed. Yet she was 
vejy frightened, and spoke in a low tone of 
voice : 

"‘Yes : she dined with us as usual.” 

‘‘ Can you remember anything peculiar which 
took place P” 

“Yes, I can remember everything. I am 
sorry to say that the conversation turned in an ' 
unfortuimte direction, and tome angry words 
were spoken on both sides.” 

“ " On both sides ?’ By your husband and 
yourself, on the one side, and by the deceased 
lady, on the other 

“ There were no angry words spoken by my 
husband. Those that were spoken came from 

my lips, and from— from ” She hesitated to 

speak in apx)areut disparagement of the ^ead. 
“ My husband tried to quiet me, but I was very 
angry.” 

“May I ask what had excited these unplea- 
sant feelings P” 

“I thought — ^perhaps I was mistaken— that 
she spoke with a wish to raise herself in my 
husband’s esteem, at my expense, implying that 
he would have done well to have chosen her for 
his wife rather than me.” 

“ And this led to high words, no doubt P Cun 
you remember what you said P” 

"" 1 spoke hastily in the heat of the moment. 
I did not mean what I said,” 

""We have been told that you spoke of 
Miss Carrington as ‘not fit to live.’ Is that 
true?” 

"‘ I am afraid it is,” 

“I gather from the evidence of the previous 
witness that you were one of the last persons 
who saw the deceased lady on the evening whicli 
preceded her death. Did you observe anything 
unusual in her manner or appearance P Did she ! 
seem to be suffering at oil in health ?” 

“ She seemed to be very sleepy and heavy, 
uud complained of being tired.” 

“ Nothing more remarkable than that ?” 

“ No. I remember nothing.” ^ 

“ 1 must now ask you,” resumed the coroner, 
ailer a pause, “ whether your going up-stairs on 
this occasion with the deceased lady’s supper was 
not an unusual proceeding on your part ? Had 
m fact, done so before P” 

This question was answered in the negative, a 
Cireumstanee which seemed to impress the jury 
not a little* 


*" And how came it that oh this occasion you 
departed from your usual practice?” 

“It was in consequence of what took place at 
dinner-time* I wanted to take the opportunity 
of having some explanation, and of expressing 
my regret for what had ooourred.” 

“And this was your only inotive for acting as 
you did.” 

“ Indeed it was. What other could I have ?” 

What other indeed, poor soul P That was just 
the question. The jurymen looked at one 
another.- There w’as a sort of artlessness about 
those words which for the moment quite dis- 
armed suspdeioh. Even the coroner paused for 
a time in his examination. 

He resumed it after a while, endeavouring to 
extract all the particulars of that last interview, 
but there was nothing more to be gathered 
from the evidence than what the reader knows 
ah‘eady. 

“ And this interview whicli took place on the 
occasion of your taking up the refreshments to 
Miss Carrington was the last P You never saw 
her again?” 

"" 1 never saw her again alive ? I heard the 
tidings of what had happened from the servant 
next morning, and hastened up-stairs, but it was 
all over then.” 

It was not dif^pult to see that this evidence of 
Mrs. Penmore’s was by nO means satisfactory to 
the jury. Questions were put by some of the 
jurymen, with the view of eliciting more infor- 
mation in connexion with various parts of the 
inquiry, but as Gabrielle had told all she had to 
tell, the questions were put in vain. In vain, 
also, did the coroner, versed in the examining of 
witnesses, seek in his turn to extract some ad- 
ditional facts. There were no additional facts to 
extract, and Gabrielle was at length released from 
this terrible ordeal. 

Gilbert w^as close at band waiting for her. He 
had not been admitted to the room during the 
examination of witnesses, because it had been 
thought possible that it might have been neces- 
sary for him to be included among them. His 
evidence, however, could only have been a cor- 
roboration of that last taken, so ii was disi^ensecl 
with, and that of the medical man was taken 
next. 

It was very impoi^tant, and, in this respect an 
exception to the -general very decisive, 

I There was no hesitating opinions broached here 
as to what might, or might not, have been tlie 
cause of death. The traces of the poison were 
not difficult to find, nor was its nature doubtful 
The cause of death was the administration of 
opium, and that in a considerable quantity. 
There was no doubt of it. The e: 5 jSmination of 
the body alter death had revealed no inications 
of mortal disease. There was sliglit congestion 
of the liver, and certain small deviations from a 
perfectly healthy condition of some of tJm other 
organs, but no such symptoms of organic disease 
as could in any way account for death. The 
question now left for the jtiry to decide^ iras not 
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the cause of deafch^that there was no doubt ot 
Laudanum, and that in a snScient quantity to 
I destroy life, had been found in the stomach 
! the deceased lady. The question that now re- 
mained was— by whom was it administered P 
How did it get there P 

Ij Now, in order to arrive at a solution of this 
I question, it became necessary to ascertain, first, 
j whether the deceased lady had had any opium in 
I her own possession, or had recently purchased 
, j nny ; and next, whether any quantity, large or 
: j small, of this drug had lately been in the hands 
I of any of those persons who had had access to 
: her in her last hours. The first of these two h)^- 
! pothescs was that which it seemed desirable to 
examine first— already the room of the deceased 
had been searched, aud her boxes and drawers 
ransacked for evidences of her having had 
laudanum in her own possession. The search 
Ij had, however, hitherto been in vain. It was 
I j necessary by all means to prove— in so far as a 
: j negative could be proved— that the poison had 
I not been administered by the deceased’s own 
; I hand, before stirring the question of its Jiaving 
i; been given by some one else. To accuse any 
; I other person, or even to suspect any other person, 
of having so administered it, was to accuse or 
; j suspect that person of nothing less than wilful 
, j Jiiurder, and such an accusation, it was felt on 
I j all sides (except indeed by one person), must not 

I j bo brought hastily, or till all other theories con- 
' I nected with the case were exhausted and finally 
j I disposed of. 

i Had Jane Cantankcr been a man, and formed 
: j one of the jury, she would have been for losing 
'! no time in considering that first hypofliesisr 
; i whether the deceased lady might have died by 
i I her own hand, but would have proceededlit once 
: , to charge Gabriclle Penmore with tlie crime of 

I I wilful murder, and to sot the police to work to 
I ! hunt for such additional evidence against her as 
j ) would complete tliat which w^as already in ex- 
istence, aud leave her witliout a loophole to 

I creep out of. But this woman’s aecusations 
I were, as we have seen, not listened to, and Mrs. 
i ! Penmore was to be left at liberty till the police 
I had had time to make inquiry as to whether any 
I of the different occupants of the house in Beau- 
I mont-street had made any recent purchase of 
I laudanum. 

As to the private opinions of those who had 
! listened to the evidence, as to what the coroner 
and each member of the jury secretly believed, 
that is another question altogether. That every, 
thing seemed to point to GabrieUe Penmore as 
the person most likely to have administered the 
poison, they probably would all and each have 
admitted, birt they gave her the benefit of the 
doubt so long as doubt was still possible, feeling 
that there wanted but one additional link in the 
cliain of evidence to connect GabrieUe with the 
crime. That additional link was to be supplied, 

! alas, oi>ly too soon. 

i Meanwhile the inquest was adjourned, in order 
: ; to give the police time to make the necessary in- 
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vestigations, and the medical evidenco being 
quite complete, the order for the burial of the 
deceased was duly given. 


WORKING THE RIO GRiNDE 
^ lUILWAY.* 

It need hardly be said that I wished at once : > 
to reject the terms proposed by Grass for the j| 
connexion of our Rio Grande Company with bis i ! 
Financial Company. The whole amount of promo- i i 
tion money which I was to receive from the unci er- ! i 
taking was to be ten thousand pounds, and I j : 
did not quite like the idea of giving five thousand ! 
pounds of this as a fee to the Universal Financial, ! 
besides one thousand pounds as a present to the | , 
general manager, in addition to what I should } > 
have to pay for qualifying Mr. Watson and Mr. i 
Grass. The last gentleman, however, settled I! 
the matter thus : 1 1 

“Take my advice,” he said; “accept, the i' 
offer of the Universal, call a meeting of the ji 
directors, and tell them you have done so, ancl j 
at the same meeting I will propose and carry I i 
tliat, in consequence of your great exertions,, i ; 
and the success that has hitherto attended voiir 
endeavours to bring out the Rio Grande" and !. 
Mexico Railway Company, your promotion 0 
money be increased from ten to twenty thou- ! i 
sand pounds. This will give you a matter of i ! 
upwards of twelve thousand pounds clear money , | 
to divide between you ana your friend Mr. 
Wilson. Only remember, that I require you to i j 
give me an undertaking now, that if I succeed ! ; 
111 obtaining this increase of your promotion : | 
money, you will, so soon as it is paid to il 
you, make over to me (beyond, and in addition 1 1 
to my shares, ox any other payment or moneys j i 
I may receive from you) the sum of two thou- | i 
sand pounds sterling.” ’ , 

Beiore givipg an answer to this very cool j 
proposition, I asked for four-and-twenty liours 1 1 
to consider the matter, and the next morning 1 1 
found me early at Lord Dunstraw's, to consult ! i 
Mm. |: 

* “ Talk of the welclicrs that hang on to the ; j 
outer circles of tlie betting rings,” he said, li 
“there is not one amongst them that can hold a * i 
candle to these regular joint-stock promoting 
men.” ! ' 

Acting under his lordship’s advice, and jj 
anxious to bring the preliminary affairs of the | \ 
company to an end, 1 gave Mr, Grass the rc* j j 
quired “ undertaking.” ' j 

The day after I had given it to him, there 1 1 
was a preliminary meeting of the directors at V' 
my^hambers^ Here it was proposed by Mr. Ij 
Grass, seconded by Mr. End, and carried unani- ! i 
mously, that our solicitors, Messrs; Quirck, i| 
Quibble, and Quirck, be forthwith instructed to i 

alter the articles of association, so tliat my pro- ! 1 

motion money be increased from ten to tweiitv ; i 
tliousand pounds. At the same time, I informed i j 
the board that onr success might now be looked 'll 

i j 




* See the last number. 
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upon ascertiun; for ihe Uairmal Hn^neeAs* 
Bociatiou had not only agreed to hgdng out the 
company under their owa auapicea, Out had 
also given a written^uarantee that they would 
I be responsible for all the pnatir^ and other 
preliminary expenaoBi in case we had not enough 
i shares applied for to allow of oor proceeding to 
an allotment. Moreover, the said Universal 
Einanee guaranteed tliat the company should 
come out, and at ntit less than two premium 
and that it should rise to four premium, and be 
maintained at not less than three premium, 
until after the letters of allotment were issued. 

Accordingly, a few days after the meeting at 
which my promotion money had been increased, 
there appeared in all the papers a long pro- 
spectus, of which I gave the commencement in 
the last number, but which commenced with 
the announcement that “ The Univeesal Fi- 
I KANCiAL AssoblATiON (Limited)” invitcs sub- 
j seriplions to tlie “ Rio Geande and Mexico 

I Rauway Company (Limited),” io he incorpo- 
rated under the Companies Act of 1862. John 

i Clinch was advertised as general manager : salary 
j eight hundred a year to commence with, and to be 

I I increased two hundred pounds every year, until i t 
I ; reached two thousand pounds per annum. Wil- 
j I son’s name was also in the articles of association 
! i as secretary : salary five hundred a year, in- 
i I creasing at the rate of one hundred a year, until 
i I it should reach a thousand ; but, then, there 
\ j was a private understanding between us — and, 

' j following the example of our craft, we passed 
i i “ undertakings” to that effect — that all money 
j received as salary by the pair of ns was to go into 
I a common fund, and be divided equidly. 

When the company came out, there was 
a perfect rush for the shares. In the first 
j three days our bankers received deposits upon 
I applications for no less than three hundred 
j thousand ; although there were only one hundred 
thousand in the whole company, and of these 
! it was intended only to issue one-half, or 

I fifty thousand shares. On the Monday after 

I we came out, a notice was inserted in all the 

j papers that the ^hare-list would be closed on the 

j Thursday, and this made the rush for shares all 

i the greater. There was not a member of 

j the board hot received numerous applications 

from his frimids to put their names down, and 
i use their interest to obtain shares for them. 

I The Universal Financial Association did its work 

I well. In Vfix houra after the prospectus had 

[ been published, it was quoted at one and a 

I half to two premium, and the next day was 

I at two and a half to three and a half. These 

j fictitious prioes are in no way whatever the 

work of the Stock Excliange. The members 
of “the house” almost invariably set their 
face against "rigging the market;” but they 
arc powerless m the hands of men who, 
with money at command, are determined to 
run up the value of any named scrip. The 
operation is carried on W outsiders, who go 
' to a stockbroker, and tell him to sell, say, a 
Rio Grande shares, but at not less than 
one preniiura. At the same time a confederate 
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goes to Bnqthffl bi^eg, and tells him he must 
buy fifty jjr a of the same scrip, as he 

h^ promised to deliver them, and will go as 
high as one and a half, or even two, premmm. 

Of course the brokers set to work. The one, 
anxious to do his best for his dient, gets the I 
highest possible price for the shares, the premium 
on which will be paid back to the other party 
on settling day. When tills operation a re- 
peated perhaps a hundred times m the day, and 
parties determined to run up certain shares are 
ever sending brokers into the market to buy 
this scrip for them at any price, the quota- 
tions must go up— it is impossible to be other- 
wise. In our case neither money nor energy 
was wanting to push our shares up in the 
market, and so well did the Universal mandal 
perform this part of their duty, that the suc- 
cess exceeded all their anticipations. The pre- 
mium increased to ten, twelve, fifteen, and 
eighteen premium. 

It is only those Who were present on the oc- 
casion that could form any idea of what look 
place in our temporary board-room when the 
directors proceeded to allot the shares of the com- 
pany to the different: applicants. I have men- ' 
tioned that not more than fifty thousand Shares ! 
were available for distribution, and for these j 
there were at least five times the number of I 
applications. i 

“ I see, gentlemen,” said Mr. Grass, with a i 
strong Teutonic accent, " that if we have to look 
over all these names one by one, we shall never ' 
gel to an end of our work. Besides, are we not ! 

fools to part with what is, no doubt, one of tlic | 

best things that has come out in England fur | 
Ahe hst year ? Would any one of us give a i 

ciicque to the first man that asked us in the i 

streets Why, then, give these shares awayP i 
Why allow others to profit by what is now i 
our own ? I therefore propose, that of the 
fifty thousand shares, forty-five thousand be 
distributed amongst us here equally, allowing ! 
our noble chairman to have a larger share than 
tlie rest, and that five thousand only be allotted 
to the general public. The shares are to-day at 
eighteen premium. Whenever it is known that i 
only five thousand arc in the market, they will 
rise to twenty-five, thirty, nay forty premium." 

" My lord and gentlemen,” said Mr. Watson, ! j 
greatly to my astonishment, "I beg to second >j 
the motion which 9r. Grass has. just made.” } i 

In the course of a rather adventurous, life, I ii 
had heard of and met with a considerable deal { 
of villany in the world, but the coolness of this | 
proposition, I coufess, staggered me. The chair- j 
man seemed for a moment quite taken aback, j 
but, before any one had time to -speak, he re- ! 
covered himself and said ; | 

" Gentlemen,— I- «m not much of a man of 
business, and this is the first company which 
I have ever held shares, far less bemi a director 
or chairman. 1 agreed to join the bomrd for the 
purpose of helping an old eoQege Mend, Mr. 
Clinch, the promoter of the andertaking. But, 
with all due deference to Mr. Grass and Mr. 
Watson— I don't wish to offend them — but if 
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their motion is carried^ I must at once resign mj 
seat at the boardi and shall publish in to-morroio 
Times and Daily News the reason why t have 
left the company/^ 

tfhese few words were spoken in that qvdet, 
impretending, non-blustermg style, which says 
little, but means much. Mr* Orass had too much 
good sense to make a quarrel with the best man 
at our board. He was well aware that if the 
chairman of this company had resigned, the 
whole alFair would suffer most seriously, and the 
shares go down to par, or even discount. 

Por a few minutes I thought that my last 
hope of making anything out of the company j 
was gone y but up rose Mr. Wood. He began | 
by praising the noble lord wbo so ablypre-l 
sided over our meeting and then he mentioned 
in the highest terms the *Uwo honourable 
members of the House of Commons, who had 
recently spoken." After a speech of twenty-five 
minutes, ho proposed that ** although the number 
of shares which Mr. Grass proposca to be allotted 
each niember of the board was too great, there 
could be no barm in such directors as wished 
having eahh three hundred shares allotted to 
them." He said that, putting the premium 
on such shares as only ten pounds, there would 
be a clear profit of three thousand pounds for 
each of them, and that, considering ail things, 
they should ‘rest and be thankful^ with that 
amount." 

Eventually the struggle between honesty and 
ihd lust of gain was compounded thus :~thc 
greedy party should have their three hundred 
shares, or nothing. Lord Dunstraw at once 
declared that if a motion in favour of each 
direcLor getting three hundred shares was car- j 
ried, be would not oppose it, although he for 
one would ndt accept of more than twenty- 
five, for which he had at first put his name down, 
and fifty extra shares which he had applied for 
apart from those he had taken to qualify him- j 
self.' I 

Mr. Grass looked like a hungry tiger de- 
prived of its prey. For a short time he tried 
what blustering would do; and with vulgar 
insolence declared that he, too, could ruin the 
undertaking if he liked, and if he left the direc- 
tion the concern would certainly not prosper. 
But he was met by Mr. Currie, who very 
quietly reminded him that it was not the fact 
of this or that director resting his seat at the 
board that would injure the company, but the 
reasons which could be brought forward as to 
the cause of their leaving. Still, Mr. Grass 
would be beard; but I liappened to sit next him 
at the board, and wbisperea that he had better, 
to use an Americau phrase, ‘'Met things slide." 
Moreover, I reminded him that any damage he 
now did the coirmany would be as much m injury 
to the XJniversaf Financial Association as to us, 
for that offiqe, having undertaken to bring us 
out, if the business turned out a failure, the Uni- 
versal would suffer to as great an extent as we 
should. Mr. Grass merely asked me to go 
aside with him into the outer room, atld when 
once we were there he made me the following 


proposition, sneaking in a voice shaJciiig with 
passiom and in a language which was quite as 
much German as English. 

" Look here," he said, “ that chairman of ours 
is a fool, he is not a man of business, and would 
ruin anj^hmg. Now, I have a proposition to 
mil^e. Let Lord Dunstraw, Mr. Currie, Gene- 
ral Foster, and the rest of that party, resign 
their seats. I will be your chairman, and I 
will br^ in half a dozen City men of the riglit 
sort. We will then allot to each director liis 
three thousand shares, and each of us will 
make a fortune, yourself included." 

The coolness of this proposition certainly 
startled me. However, I saw at once it was 
of no use whatever to argue with him, and so, 
very curtly, declined entertaining his proposi- 
tion. Upon this, nothing abashed, he said, 
“ You are a friend of tlie cliairmau’s P” I 
replied that I was. “Well," he asked, “you 
want me to side with his lordship, and to vole 
as he votes?" I said that of course Mr. Grass 
was at liberU to vote as he pleased ; but that 
I thought Lord Dunstraw would always be 
found on side of honour and fair dealing. 
“Now then," he said, “give me an answer— yes 
or no — ^in five minutes, to the following pro- 
position. If you agree, in writing, to give me 
a third of all the promotion money you get for 
this company, directly or indirectly — that is, 
I must share equally with Mr. Wilson and jour- 
self in all your profits — on this condition, and 
only on tliis, 1 will undertake to vote at every 
board meeting as you or the chairman wishes 
me to dot for one year from this date." 

The audacity of Mr. Grass’s first proposition 
astonished me, his second amazed me. He 
had been thwarted in bis expected feast, 
and this made him all the more ravenous. 
I therefore said to him : “ Mr. Grass, if you 
give me an undertaking that you will vote 
as tlie chairman votes at every meeting of the 
board for the next twelve months, I will 
give you, not a third, but a fourth of all tbe 
promotion money we receive. I don’t want 
your promise in wTiting, merely your word, 
triven m the presence of my friend Mr. Wilson. 
But, to set your mind at ease, I will give you 
my undertaking in writing, without ascribing 
any reason for doing so, that I will pay you 
one-fourth of all I receive for bringing out this 
company." 

To this he agreed ; his promise was given to 
me in the presence of Mr. Wilson, ana wo re- 
turned to the board-room, where the busi- 
ness of allotting the shares was now going on. 
There were certain parties to wliom we wei^e 
almost obliged to allot shares— brokers, stock- 
jobbers, bankers, merchants, and such-like. As 
it was, not more than a tenth of the number 
of the shares applied for was given to any 
save a favoured few. This, of course, created 
a great deal of discontent ; but still it showed 
those who got any shares that there had been 
an immense demand for them, and tlius served 
to run up the price. In the list of appli- 
cations sent in by the Universal Financiul Asao- 
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ciatioD, of p6t90aa for wJjMKs 
aitd not part witb titeir xm 
vould be nnewen^ Ume wmA mcm « 
Albert JSmli Qtass, 

Mary Ginas. Ann Grssis» 7ftae CniAS.Is^ Oraie, 
Baao Onuu. nodXft^b (^rai». HU theiie^I fauna 
out, were the chU^i^ of our worthT d^nsotor, ISie 
eldest heing & boy of fifteen, sad tne youngest a 
baby in anus. Amongst these nine young specu- 
lators a thousand snares were asked for, and, 
coining through the Universal rinancial, they 
were lulottcd in full. This made a profit of about 
ten thousand pounds for our Anglo-Germau, to 
say nolliiug of what he must make by the share 
he had had in the different other advantages he 
had derived from the Company. At last, after a 
vast deal of trouble, and with Wilson ana myself 
sitting up two whole nights at the work, the 
"letters of allotment and regret” were posted, 
to the number ^ not less than ten Utousand. 

The promotion money to which I was en- 
titled was twenty thousand pounds, and 
this 1 could take either in shares at par or 
in money. Seeing, however, to what a pre- 
mium our scrip had advanced, I, of course, 
I elected to have the slmres allotted to me. Ac- 
1 cordingly, each share being calculated at ten 
I pounds paid up, two thousand were entered in 
I my name. These I at once sold at a premium 
I of fifteen pounds, so that in addition to the 
tw'cnly thousand pounds, the value of the shares 
at par, I realised twenty-five thousand pounds 
premium, making altogether forty-five thousand 

B ounds, which had to be divided between Mr. 
Vilson and myself, but of which, according to 
our agreement, the ever-present Mr. Grass 
claimeu a fourth, he being now, in point of fact, 
a third promoter of the company. This, how- 
j ever, I disputed. 

So soon as the shares were allotted, the struggle 
I to get them up to a higher premium than ever 
I ' began. Tlie Universal Financial Association, 

I being large shareholders, and having also nu- 
merous fncuds who held shares, was greatly in- 
' terested ill running them up. The omy way to 
accomplish this was by not seeking or offering 
to sell them, and, as the great mqority of our 
I shareholders were wealthy, the plan was easy 
enough to carry out. In the mean time, 

I heir value had somewhat fallen, owing to a 
report — got up on purpose — that the com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange had determined 
I on refusing us a settling <day. So insidiously 

, was this story <!irculated, and so visible day 

1 by day was the decline* in the quotation of 
our shares, that I congratulated myself ujion 
having sold miue while they stood at fifteen 
' premium. From fifteen premium to thirteen, 
ten, eight, and by degrees as low as one and a 
half to two premium, they declined, until one 
day they reached par, and were even quoted as 
low as one-eighth discount. Even I ivas com- 
pletely bewildered in my conjectures as to the 
reason of this. At Iwt, one day, by mere chance, I 
found^setf iq ftndlway carnage on thcBrighton 
line, 'Wth A^getdleman whom I had formerly 
^ known vepy 'tell indeed, but of whom I Lad 


ftar jfbm Jart 4gKI. , At he took hia 
seat, and diodh hiioai with um, H fii^d sud- 
denly ttroe® me ijitt he vNut A lueuihet of the 
Stock SxchanMClomdtlefl^iudajb perhaps, 
give me somemsighfiAlto imatlte wheire- 
fore of ow eeltleiBePt beiim refmied. 1 did not 
rqsh at w auhjeot. hut Brought it about so 
gradually that we were weD over more than half 
our journey bei^ore I put the question to him. 
Upon my asking whether it was true that we 
had been refusM a settlement, he -at once re- 
plied: "Eefufied! Ko; how could we refuse 
you a settlement F In the first place, it is barely 
a week since your application was sent in, end I 
am not breaking confidence in telling you, wbo. 
being one of the officials of the company, must 
be aware, that your papers are alt correct, as 
far as we can see. and to-morrow or next day, 
as soon im he has time, the secretary will inform 
you officially that you have been granted a set- 
tlement, and that you are to be quoted on the 
daily official list.” 

Inis reply staggered me; and the more so 
because an our oirectors who were known to 
buy and sell scrip, had for the last three weeks 
been more desponding than any one else respect- 
ing our prospects of a settlement. 1 did not 
question my friend any more, but, upon 
reaching Brighton, at once sent a telegram to 
Wilson, telling him to purchase for the next 
settlement as many shares of the Kio Grande 
as he could lay hands on, even if he paid four, five, 
six, eight or ten premium for them. I did not sec 
by whom the trick had been played,butlfelt quite 
confident that there was fraud somewhere. In 
two days’ time the truth got out that wo 
were to be granted a settlement. There w'erc 
then many persons who wanted to buy, and 
no one who would sell shares. It turned out 
after a little time that nearly all our shaves 
had been bought up when they wei'e nt such 
low gmotatioiis, by Mr. Grass, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Wood, and their friends, who had combined 
in a body first to run down, then to buy, after- 
wards to cry up, and to end by selling at a hand- 
some profit all our shares that they could lay 
hands on. The whole affair was left in the 
hands of Mr. Gross, w ho bought and sold the 
shares with the greatest nicety, never leaving 
even the smallest margin by which he could 
be, to use his own elegant expression, "put in 
the pot.” Of the general publio, w> whom a cer- 
tain nortion of our ahares had been allotted in 
the first place, very few indeed bad not parted 
with their scrip. 

But the devil is ever true to his own. It 
was found that nearly all the ahares were in 
the one set of hands. A number of persons had 
sold scrip for the settlement, ana now they 
could not find any to buy what they had sold. 
The prices went up faster than they had gone 
down. Still no sellers. Only here and there small 
parcels of scrip was to be uad.^ When the truth 
of the story got out, the outside share-jobbing 
public was furious. It was not so mueh tiiat 
they objected to what had been done, as to 
having been done themselves, and those who 
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]]ftd neither won. wsr ^ ’tlke!^ftlUtto0i|)ii wise 
angry -lilaed, 

tumfy,iHf:'gilil^'^ii{«^ ho lon^ 

ago llto, auH; an old and 

wealthy t6 i»ffih toua in 

hia jeyeii, 1 was offared » hnni^d iand 

fifty of those infernal Eio %aiideidnii%a^ <^ 
ei^th premimn, and to^^y th^ are m eighteen 
to twetitv; r shwdd have roade olo4e on three 
thonsana pounds at a etroloe.’* 

In the mean tihiei tts settling-day drew nearer, 
the ralne of the shares inoreased, and still there 
were few if any in' ^e markets It was a tery 
clear case of “ rigging," and yet 4here was no- 
thing which cd^d he positively laid hold of 
either in “ the house," or outside. When the 
slmres reached twenty-two to twenty-five pre- 
mium, a few thousands were let loose to be 
purchased, bat as the premium sank, the supply 
stopped. It was evident that there was but 
one master-hand guiding the whole transaction. 
By slow degrees, the whole great number of 
wuich he had the management were sold, but 
none at a lower price tban eighteen to twenty 
nramium, and a great many were bought at as 
high a figure as twenty-five premium. 

In the mean time, whilst all this was going 
on outside, our board continued to meet weekly 
for the ordinary routine of business. I am 
quite certain that many of our directors had not 
the most remote idea of the very profitable 
game which their colleagues were playing out- 
side, When the reports respecting the rigging 
of the market became publicly spoken of in 
the City, and even hinted at by angry share- 
holders who corresjponded with the papers, Lord 
Dunstraw, Clenerai i^oster, and Mr, Currie were 
rmite indignant, and wished that our secretary 
should write an official letter to the papers, 
denying that any of our directors had bought or 
sold shares in any considerable numbers, and 
stating that upon an inspection of gur books, 
it would be* seen that no member of our board 
held any shares beyond the number which as 
directors they were obliged to hold. But in 
tliat they were overruled, and were persuaded 
that all these malignant tales could bo traced 
to persons who were disappointed at not 
getting as large an allowance of our shares as 
th^ had hoped and expected. 

By degrees the cry got louder in the City, and 
the accusations more defined. Our directors 
were openly accused of having rigged the market 
for their own, individual profit. The chairman 
wrote an indicant denial to the papers, and the 
secretary was instructed to do so in the name 
of the board. Still the believers in our innocence 
were few. Lord Dunstraw challenged inquiry, 
and was met by such a host of evidence respect- 
ing the dishonesty of certainly three of his col- 
leagues, that Im resigned his seat, and left the 
company in diwust; Mr. Currie followed his 
example ; and General Foster went after Mr. 
Currie.. Mr. Grass was then elected chairman, 
and he intriiduced two or three men of his own 
stamp as directors. He could alTord to stick by 
it, for he had made certainly not less in one 

wigr aad. another than luxty pr ip^enty thoiuaad 
by his ePsnexton.with tm eoXtttnw. Tet, 
raite of all ha eoold do, the shares fell. Nt>t 
that that hurt him at all, for he had alredtjfiold 
all he bad,ejLcept the ftve-aud-twehty whi^j'^ha 
a (ISreeit^, he Was obliged 
r.shoiw found that to maintain my pQsitu^ 
and my sw-respect under the new board was itti- ’ 
possible ; so, without waiting for the day wlien I 
should have been obliged to knock down our 
present chairman as he sat at the head of the 
hoard-room table, I resigned my situation. 
Wilson did the same. 

In a short time, the whole affair went irre- 
trievably to the bad, and I see that a petition 
has been presented in Mr. Vico • Chancellor 
Wood’s Court for winding it up. * 

' " - . . . j.... - . 1 

WELSH HOLIDAYS. 

I. TOE INN A.T THE rEERY. ' 

The hill-side of the <^reat TFelsh island, 
and the hill-side of the mainland, slopinp^ down 
steeply to the watcr^s edge, make between them 
a kind of dejl or valley, richly furnished with 
wooding ; only at the bottom run the straits, 
a quarter of a mile wide, and glistening tran- 
quilly like silver ; up which we see tiny ship- 
ping, and a stray steamer or two, struggling 
slowly. Lower down, but high in the air, 
leans across, the airy Menai-bridge, as light 
and fanciful and fairy-like as if some giant 
had thrown across his lady^s lace shawl It 
harmonises properly witir the wooded hill, 
the leafy foliage, tfie small swelling and roll- 
ing meadows, and is itself one of the most satis- 
factory euibodimculs of the hackneyed song 
about a thing of beauty !** For it ** grows^ ; 
upon us more and more, and we are never tired j 
of gazing at its soft harmonious perfections. 

In an equal degree are we daily shocked and ! 
repelled by its ugly sister, the famous ‘Hube,” who 
lumbers clumsily across the straits lower down, I 
a monument of architectural ironmongery. j 

By this spot, once ran the posting highway \ 
from Irelana to England. From here we can 
across to the spot down to which the 
mail” and the travelling-chaise and four, came 
posting down to the water^s edge, and where 
the great raft took all on board and ferried 
them over. Sometimes it was rough and 
stormy, and there remains the tale of the great 
shipwreck of raft, posting-carriage, and nearly 
two hundred passengers, all capsized, carriea 
down by tlie torrent, and utterly lost. Under 
happier auspices, tlie weary passenger who had 
been **knocKiug about'* between Holyhead and 
Dublin, in one of the packets** which started 
from Howth or Ringseud, had come acrosi the 
island cramped in a coach or carriage, and had 
now accomplished his second voya^ on the 
raft, like the survivors in Q4ricault*s Wreck 
of the Medusa, weary and almost exhausted, at 
the threshold of his louniey. 

Toiling up fitim the shore-side at the bottom 
of the valley, it was surely a kindly and artful 
Boniface that thought of placing an inn here* 
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up at thu leafy Welsli bills, ]ret rising, 

matching the six horses b6ing ;^ed to the post- 
cartia^ to draw it ap the ale^ road, and for 
sereru miles toil over the barriers of the 
hills, until the smooth and musical high road 
was reached, SBrd.y the traveller's eye would 
settle with del%ht on the little Geobub Inn, 
nestlhig among the trees, oidy a little way 
above nim, overgrown with ivy, with over- 
hanging roof, low diamond-paned bow-windows, 
sanded floors, red curtains, and not so much as 
the twig of "a bush,” its wines being in excel- 
lent condition. A moment's hesitation, and, un- 
less it were Irish ancliorites bound for town, or in- 
tending Trappists with stones in their slippers, 
no one out must have ordered away the six horses, 
and put up for the night at the snug George. 

It is said The George has stood where it 
j stands, for three hundred years. In course of 
1 time many grudged the ferry passengers this 
welcome, and have come down tne heights to the 
1 rcfeed nook that overlooks the ferry. To meet 
j this call, stucco, and the pride of coffee-rooms, 

I and “ sailes h manger,” have risen up, but the 
I old tenement still crouches modestly at the skirt 
I of the new building, and there arc those who 
! prefer one of the old rooms in the quiet older 
}>ortion, though the walls are a little swelled and 
I awry, and the outline of the roof is marked 
i enough. This preservation is said to be owing 
I to its last hostess, who kept up the now fading 
! tradition that the host, not the house, was to be 
I the leading element in the guest’s mind, and that 

f nests were to be dealt with, not as numerals, 
ut as Mends, or at least acquaintances, to be 
made welcome. Many came down to The 
I George attracted by its mistress (now no more) 
j tis much as by its accommodation. 

I Already there is talk of The Hotel Compakt 
j (LniMED, of course), who will presently come 
I in with their glib architect, "middle-aged” 
j Jenkinson (so called from his attachment to 

! mediaeval treatment), and gut and sack the 

! place. Middle-aged Jenkinson will of coarse 
i contemptuously msmiss the oid Ferry-house as 
"that shed.” And before another year we 
shall haim battlements, and balustrades, and an 
enormous swelling roof, pierced all over as if 
for artiilew, like a ship turned upside down, 
ladies’ coffee-room, and " gentlemen’s ditto,” 
with numbers, and bells that ring by machinery, 
and eleCtrio telegraphs, and, above all, " the lift.” 
Defunct and buried hostess ! This would have 
j broken her heart. 

I U, OHE limE TOWN. 

I Higher up is another ferry, ingeniously con- 
stmeted, with a lot^ wooden strip of planking, 
not three fwt wide, running out nearly a quarter 
of a mile into the sea. On bluff days, we 
have to walk out to the very end of this wooden 
causeway, with Ihe waves almost tumbling 
atross the feet, and the wind blowing very 
and the boards quite slippery with sea- 
weed,_ Poor stranger ladies often stop short in 
the ifoiddle of the passage, tottering before the; 


strong gale, aaable to go forward or backward, 
a spectacle of helj^ess terror. Bometimes, what 
with the shipping of seas, and the blowing, and 
the flying away of ladies' hats and vmls, and the 
wet, it becomes altogether ah adventure. But 
the native Welsh lai^es emne tripping down the 
plank, far out in the f atei^ with perfect security, 
and gather up th^ skids, ana show their red 
petticoats, as if taking great piideinthe favour- 
able opportunity. Seen Mm the heights, tliey 
seem to be walking on the surface of the waters. 

Our tovm has been pitched in a bowl of 
hills, and on the cold wfotery autnmu even- 
ing, seems to furrow and nestle itself with snug- 
ness and satisfaoiion under the shelter of the 
great hills— which good Offices, however, it has 
repaid, after the usual fashion of the world, by 
encroaching on its benefactors. It has been 
steadily oreeping up the skirts and sides, 
steadily spreading, stealthily encroaching in zig- 
zag lines, like flounces or trwmiuga, yet not 
such trimmings as an architectural modiste 
vrould approve of ; for it rambles about from 
this side to that, now up and down, now across 
and diagonally, in a foshion that would give 
Elise a nightmare. It is a queer little snake of a 
town ; for it is literally but one street, that 
curls, and struggles, and winds, crossed at in- 
tervals by little lanes, like vertebrm, and it 
seems to be, not all shops and private houses, 
like other little towns, but all churches and 
inns, beginning with tbp Cathedral for a 
chief church, and the Bed Lionastlie chief inn. 
For this is a bishopric, with a chapter and 
canons, and we may see a real right reverend fa- 
ther in God walking about with lower limbs that 
look invitingly oooi in summer, pd as painfully 
chilly in winter, and wiUi a magnificent " shovel” 
upon his head. Sometimes wo meet a heavily- 
built open carriage, grinding down the hills with 
the dr^ on, and are mysteriously informed that 
it holds the bishop’s lady. Another “shovel” 
is said to bhlong to the dean. Both deanery and 
episcopal palaces are pleasant residences down 
in the valley, among old trees not yet cut down 
to satisfy the villa-building mania. 

But the “Establishmeut” is only coldly re- 
ceived here. A very Babel of religions ob- 
tains ; and the “’Sonters,” as a Welshman, with 
perfect gravity, describes them to me, run riot. 
Here are Congregationalists, Wesleyans, In- 
dependents, Connexionalists, , .takers, Metho- 
dists, housed in all the decent but barbarous 
shapes of "’Sentiug” architecture. As every 
street and path seems to run through a little 
valley, the difficulty is to get fair levelstauding- 
room for these temMes. You constxuct a 
sort of earthen shelf or bracket, and peroh 
your church or chapel upon it. And if were 
are chapels, so are there whole herds of 
ministers, excellent men, no doubt, in their 
calling, but whose claims to spetitiy happily 
do not rest on their faces and expressions. 
Over the chimiiey-piece of my room hangs a 
large-framed lithogrph, containing twenty-one 
portraits of these gentlemen, and which seems 
to have been intended as a sort of affectionate 
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memorial of a inectin|f known as "Cen^on 
Hedd.” The study ot these likenesses is pne 
of growing interest for me every m^irning, for a 
! more dreadful selection of human types cannot 
I be coiiceived. Whether ‘‘ Cenadon Hedd” be 
I a meeting, or an association, or an anthropo- 
i logical museum, or a gallery of cuts” from tbe 
i faces of malefactors of various shades of guilt, I 
i can onlv admire the abnegation of those good 
men who, by this exhibition, were careless of 
exposing themselves to such misboustruciiom 
There are magnates in the district, with 
houses and castles of average merit, but which, 
in the dearth of excitement, become objects 
I of extraordinary interest to visitors. The 
I magnates are regarded by the population with a 
! reverence and servility that is almost abject. 

I Even the housekeeper of the arch magnate, who 

I I reigns in a small way when her principals are 
1 1 up in town for the season, enjoys a share of 
; I this awful respect. The arch magnate/^ the 
’ I well-known Colonel Slater, has built himself a 
;| sham baronial castle (architect, ‘^middle-aged^ 
i i Jenkinson, whose skill in mediaeval theatricals is 
j well known), with solid towers and gloomy 
, I archways, and slits of windows, and which is as 

depressing and dark internally as the heartiest 
! inedifibvalist w^ould desire. We tourists can be 
j admitted on certain days, u^heu “ the castle is 
! I shown, on payment of “ three and sixpence,” 
;| to Colonel Slater’s housekeeper. On these oc- 
i I casions, the tourists are marshalled in flocks, 

; j and awed into a silent appreciation of the favour 

I conferred on them, by the Prim and Grim house- 
'i keeper, who keeps* lier hands folded on her! 

I I waist like a lady abbess, and utters a “ please” 

I ; to every sentence, like the snap of a courier-bag. 

The Prim and Grim leads the timid and cowering 
flock, marching in front like a bell-wether. 

I “The principal s’loon, on right; grandfather 

I I of the present Colonel Slater; over tlie firc- 
; ' place, Lady Whilcmina Slater, by Ilcnn’ls.” 

^ 1 Herils ot tourists stare these famous worthies 
I j out of countenance. Stray tourists from the 
: I manufacturing towns take up a butterfly pen- 
' wiper with much interest, trying to discover the 
i action, but are promptly called to order by the 
I Prim and Grim, who reproves them sternly, 
‘‘ Please not to touch the tamily tluiifjs,” Then 
I the herd is driven on down dark galleries, like 
; cellars, stumbling and brushing against the walb, 

I j and being told that they are in “ the western 
corridor,” until they drift, one by one, with 
I mouths open, and eyes on the ceiling, into the 
i “ grand diningi^rooin,” where there is the large 
i j seusatidnal picture over the fireplace : “ Mr. 
i Jackson Slater, M.P., brother or the present 
I Colonel Slater, cutting the first” (some tourists 
from tbe manufacturii^ towns think she is going 
to odd, ‘\flrst tooth,” and liave a well a deary 
me I” auite ready)-— ” the first sod of the Pulfa 
Wiska Eailway/^ A splendid historical scene, 
crowded with figures* Here curiosity is greatly 
stimulated by something like cold meat and a 
oruet^staud on a sideboard, and the tourists would 
like much to go over and ” feel” the cruets, but 
the eye of the Prim and Grim is on Uiem, and 


they are driven on to what they taka for the 
vaults, but which turns out to be the chapel. 
Here the tourist eagerness to touch, can bo ’ 
longer be restrained, and many flW themselves * : 
on various volumes, until tbe Prim and Grim, 
immeasurably shocked and disgusted, calls out, 

” please not to touch the family prayer-books#” 

Our natives are a very primitive and simple j ; 
race. Their only failing is ale and sweetmeats. 1 * 
There seems to be but one policeman : a stout j i 
person, who goes about, in a paternal way, with i 
a walking-stick and a brass plate on his belt, as ! ; 
if he were a house door. He does a great deal i 
of work with this walking-stick, leaning on it 
abstractedly ; but he mostly seems to be going 
on business errands, which perhaps he is. No ; 
doubt he sighs for real business, and is diiven ; ' 
to madness as he reads in his newspaper of the ' ; 
captures of burglars, shoplifters, and murderers, ! i 
which other more favoured towns enjoy. Some- ! i 
times he comes on a herd of little boys]| who have | 
the same curious vendetta here with the guardian I 
of the peace as they have at other places, whom i 
he invariably routs with the curious cabalistic ■ 
word “Poola ! Poola !” or with something that | 
sounds like it. Wicked stone-throwers, makers j 
of mud-pies, marble-players, and other abandoned 
children, quail before this myslerious symbol, i, 
” Poola, Poola !” and fly in disorder. A strange i 
language, almost hopeless to think of mastering; 

As a specimen, a place called Trynan is to be j . 
sold, and Jones or Griffith, as auctioneer, in- 
vites attention to the following lots, quite ap- | ; 
palling in their syllables and pronunciation ; j | 

Lot 1. Cae-tros-y-lon Telia. 

Lot 2. The House and Land of Bewdy Newydd. 
Ditto. Cfior-olu Nesa, lae-coed Llaun-yr-oden, and j 
part of Ddolhir. | 

Lot 5. Drylly-Clawdd. i 

Lot 7. DafarndywvTch. | 

^ These dreadful words would damp the enthu- ! 
siasm of the most ardent philologist. So, 
having had some faint idea of “ picking up a 
little Welsh,” with as little trouble as one , 

might pick up, a fern or a pebble, I see the follj ' 

of such a hope, and dismiss it for ever. 

• The nativp, it is to be noticed, always speak i 
with a foreign accent, which, in the women’s j 
mouths, is pretty. Of the mouths themselves, ; 
so much cannot be said, nor of Welsh eyes or : 
noses. Why do^ they always persistently 
answer your questions with a “ No, sir, sure,” I 
and a ” Yes, sir, sure” ? Yet they can be witty 
too, as when 1 hear the gigman,” driving over j 

the suspension-bridge, angrily bid the herds- ‘ 

man take liis cows out of the way : ” After all, ! 

they ain’t so easy to drive as a ’orse, sir,” was j 

his good-humoured expostulation. The donkeys j 

lierc seem to have luxurious lives— as many are 1 

to be met with well groomed and even fmkjj | 

trotting along, carrying milk-cans deftly fitted | 

to tlieir bodies. One of them,I ob^ve, knows 
the houses on his beat perfectly, and, with uu- ! 
usual sagacity, pulls up at his own proper gates j 
and doors. Our bread comes to us in something > 
like a perambulator, under charge of a baker | 
about ten years old. I 
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foB ehows, raree and otkerwisQ, v« are tole* 

• rablv wdl faroured. That yellow, on the 
lonely field shows where, oi?dy a weok a^, “ Spo- 
lieni, oupU to the celebrated Franconi,” had 
pitchea what he, called the "Monster Oamps 
lllysto Circus** in the ^i^tio paTilion. This 
was, alas, before P{y com iii& or I mi^ht iiave seen 
Hr. Arthur Bridges, the "star” hder, and the 
"four great clowns,” who were to “enliren the 
arena” with “their inimitable Shakespearean 
quips” and " chaste” humour. The bills are still 

! )asted on the walls, so I can read of what I have 
ost. One of the "great” cloh'ns b "little” Dn- 
bosq, the “langhing-moving French mime,” be- 
tween whom and his English " great” brother I 
know — as well as I know my catechism-— that 
there rages a furbns international jealousy. 
Most of all, I re^et the elegant perrormance 
of Miss Ada Jacobs in Mazeppa, or the Wild 
Horse of the Desert, and admire the surprising 
good fortune of SpoUeni in securing a lady with 
a name so nearly resembling that of the beau- 
tiful Ada Isaacs Menken. I should like, too, 
to havehecu the whole party enter the town “ at 
twelve, with the band sitting in the goi^eous 
gilded Car of Peace,” and with SpoUeni himself 
sitting aloft, and driving no less than six of his 
"unparalleled steeds.” They were gone — 

I there was no use repining — and they would not 
: be here araiu for at least two “ circuits” more. 

I So with the magician and ventriloquist, Mr. 
i W. C. Darby, who, ns we all must know, was 
"world famed,” and had, of course, had the 
! ! honour of performing’ before Her Most Gracious 
j Majesty at Balmoral, and before His Royal 
{ Higliness the Duke of Cambridge. That Scottish 
i fastness seems to be preyed upon by magicians, 
j I was fortunate enough to be in time for Mr. 

I W. 0. Darby. Slalts were three shillings ; 

; second seats two ; amphitheatre one ; and gallery 
I sixpence. Carriages, Mr. Darby said cautiously, 

1 my J/ be. ordered at ten. A little van stood in 
j the yard, which had brought the tin cups, the 
bowls, the balls, and that deUcatC woman with 
the baby, who took the money for the stalls", 
amphitheatre, first scats, and everything; not' 
alone took the money, hut was ticket-taker also, 
and place shower. By eight, I was the only 
oocu^nt of the stalls ; by the same hour there 
was no one in the “ first seats there were 
two or three persons in the amphitheatre, i 
and there were about a dozen boys in the 
gallery. The siokly woman came in several 
times looking wiatfnUy at the barren benches, 
the magician’s head was thmst out now and 
again, to satisfy himsdf ; but it was a quarter- 
past eight, and tliose who had paid, with an 
arrogance arising &om the knowledge of the 
value of their patronage, began to clamour 
noisily. Hever did magician put a better face 
on BO discouraging a prospect. He said he 
preferred ("it would be more convenicat” wds 
bis expression) having all his audience near him, 
aud in an instant had gathered together all h^ 
eoiripsay in an indiscriminate mass close to him : 
a proceeding, I must say, a little unfair towards 


the solitary tenant of the stalls, who had rallied | 
round him so handsomely. Not that he showed i 
himself, in other respects, ungrateful for this i 
mark of sympatliy ; for I remarked that, through j 
the night, he always selected him as the person j 

to hold the ciip, or hall, or fish, or to waw a j 

card, or even to lend him lialf-a-orown. Pohr i 
W. C. Darby ! He went through it with j I 
wonderful spirit, and did not abri^e us of a || 
single trick, even of that plum-pudding made in ! ■ 
a hat, whose ingredients isvaf have swept away i i 
at least all the stall money ; and only pleaded, | ! 
with great humility, to be let off ikp grand dislri- I j 
bution of toys, which wa.s to come oiit of the 1 1 
hat after the pudding had been given away in j i 
small pieces to the audience. "Fw,” said he, ' 
" our audience to-night is fu>^ to large as I j i 
anticipated.” The first morsel of the pudding 1 1 
was handed to the stalls, and he really teemed to 
accept it as a genuine tribute to his powers of ij 
necrdlnancy, when I said heartily, ana in a loud ! i 
voice, “ that it was one of the best I had ever j ' 
tasted ;” a declaration received, too, with cheers i 
by tlic expectant boys, to whom it was thrown to j 

be devoured. Poor Darby 1 Carriages, of course, j 
might have been ordered at ten, but they never i ! 
came at ten, or at any other hour ; and the first ’ 
thing I saw the next morning was the magician 1 
driving away in his little one-horse or onc-pony j 
van, with his sickly wife sitting beside him. He j 
recognised his single " stall ” at once, and with ' 
some cheerfulness raised his hat as he passed. . | 

Nor let me forget the grand national cantata 1 1 
— “The Siege of Beaumaris,” or some such J; 
place — written by Ap Griffith, who is kindly |i 
allowed to teach the rudiments of music to the ; 
great Colonel Slater’s younger children, and ' ; 
who U to be assisted by " the Amateur Union | : 
but how much more by the " kind patronage” of j ' 
the great Slater himself. 'V’ery likely he will ! j 
not go, having my Lord Bishop, with Lord ! | 
Penmenmawr, to dinner, but will send the house- ! I 
keeper and the children, and, better still, a H 
clieque. For all of which blessings Ap Griffith ! ' 
will he very grateful, and ready, if required, to ! 
lay tlie Sla^r’s heel upon his head. 

In this way Welsh holidays glide by. What 
with walks, and drives in the little carriages, 
and boating — and there has been many a peasant 
expedition to Beaumaris &om Tub Geobsb, 
with cheerful company aboard — tlie time is filled 
up very pleasantly. ' 


AT LA GUAIRAt 

AKCiionnrs in a harbour usually impliett rest. 
It is not BO at La Guaira. In fadt, La Guaira is 
no port, but an open roadstead, where, thou^it 
seldom Wows very heavily, there is ever a high 
swell, so high that landing is always difficult, and 
often dangerous. With the wind at northi- the 
shore is directly to leeward, and a general smash 
amoi^ the shipping is then inevitable. Luckily, 
such winds are most rare; but some time before 
the arrival of the Yfiez there was one, and every 
vessel at La Guaira stranded. Even with other 
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the danger is sometimes great, and then a 
cannon is fired from the fort as a signal jkhat the 
rollers arc setting in. Forthwith, all anchors ■ 
are weighed, and the ships run out to sea 
till the swell moderates. Indeed, it is one of 
the inscrutable things that no one can under- 
stand, why La Guaira should be made the port i 
for Caracas at all, when a mile or two to the l 
west, on the other side of the next promontory, 
Cabo Blanco, Ihcro is the snug harbour of Catia, 
whence an easier road to Cardcas might be made 
than that from La Guaira. But no ; in spite of 
the swell which has caused the loss of so many 
vesjsels, whicif makes communication with the 
shore so troublesome, and which stirs up the 
sand in a fashion that renders it necessary to 
weigh anchors every eight days, lest the ships 
should become sand-locked ; in spite of the ravages 
of the barnacles, tlie teredo navalis, la broma, as 
the Spaniards call them, more destructive at La 
Guaira than anywhere else in the world, bum- 
meree, which seems to be the only conserva- 
tive thing in America, still keeps to its old 
route. 

** So this is Venezuela, Little Venice,” thought 
I to myself, os we lay tossing ; “ can’t say I see 
much resemblance to Venice in these great 
mountains, that look as if they had been piled 
up by Titans to scale a city in the clouds!” 
Nor is there, through all the vast region now 
called Venezuela, much to remind one of the 
city of the doges. But it is at La Guaira 
that the unlikeness comes out most forcibly. 
It happens, though no one seems to have re- 
marked it, that La Guaira is the very ofi6a\os 
of the Venezuelan coast ; for it lies hall way 
between Cape Faria, on the extreme cast, and 
Cliicfubocoa, on the extreme west, and just 
at La Guaira towers up La Silia, the tallest 
mountain between the Andes and the Atlantic ; 
so that, instead of thinking of Venice, one cries 
out with Ilamboldt, The Pyrenees or the 
Alps stripped of their snows, have risen from 
the bosom of the waters.” Venezuela is a mis- 
nomer. The first Spaniards who came to the 
American coast, the Conquistadorcs, found the 
Indians of Maraycabo living in huts on piles 
in the lake, and so called that locality Vene- 
zuela; and the misnomer spread and spread 
iUl a region four times the size of Prussia 
came to be styled Little Venice,”— a name 
which now comprehends a forest larger than 
Franco, steppes like those of Gobi, and moun- 
tain tracts wWnh it would take many Swit- 
zerlands to match. 

But for the abominable saliatoiy movements 
of the Yfiez, I could have passed hours very con- 
tentedly with a fragrant cigar in my mouth, 
gazing from the sea at La Guaira, wliicli is 
one of the most picturesque places in the 
world* Humboldt says there is nothing like it, 
save Santa Cruz, at the island of Teneriife, 
where, as at La Guaira, the town, perched on a 
little rim of shore, at the foot of a tremendous 
peak, seems like a world’s finger-post pointing to 


the littleness of man and the greatness of nature. 
Once landed, much of the effect is lost. There 
1 $ then no more such startlimsr contrast be- 
tween the strip of white building at the sea’s 
level, and the huge blue black and green masses 
of rock and earth heaped up into the very clouds ; 
and it is no longer so easy to trace the long line 
of fortification mounting from height to height. 
Moreover, a mountain that starts up all at onoc, 
eight thousand feet from the sea, into the clouds, 
is a wondrous sight, and I looked and mused 
long. But my reverie was interrupted by those 
common-place, matter-of-fact fellows, the custom- 
house officers, who came on board punctually at 
six A.M., and showed at once that they had more 
of the Paul Pry than the poet in their natures. 
As nearly the whole revenues of the country, and 
the whole of their salaries (report says, some- 
thing more than the whole), are drawn from the 
custom-house, there was some excuse for their 
energetic proceedings, which would, no doubt, 
have terminated in a rigid scrutiny of my nume- 
rous boxes, had 1 not been armed with the name 
of commissioner and a diplomatic passport. At 
sight of that document, the ojEcial tartness of 
their aspect sweetened to a smile, and they in- 
vited me to go asJiore in their large comfortable 
boat : no slight favoui* at such a place as La 
Guaira. 

Watching the auspicious moment when the 
frolicsome surge pitched the bow of the boat up 
within a foot of the landing-place on the pier, I 
made a spring, and was effectually prevented 
from falling back by half a dozen arms ayd hands, 
which snatched at every accessible part of me ; 
one fellow, whose civility outran his discretion, 
giving me a shai'p pinch as he clutched hold of 
my trousers. I was safe, however ; I had landed ; 
I stood for the first time on American ground, 
and I felt myself in a glow— but less, perhaps, 
from enthusiasm than from the intense heat con- 
sequent on the exertion of jumping from that 
tossing boat. There was, in reality, no great room 
for enthusiasm. Some dingy buildings now shut 
out the view of the mountains, and the atmo- 
sphere was so close, and so impregnated with the 
odour of decaying fish and other things still 
worse, that no enthusiasm could have withstood 
it. It would be well if the Venezuelans, so 
proud as they are of their country, so sensi- 
tive to the remarkiyof strangers, woutd prepare 
a cleanlier landing-place for their visitors. In 
other countries, foreigners who aiH) to be pro- 
pitiated are presented with bouquets of flowers. 
Columbia welcomes the traveller with a bouquet 
of a different kind. They were working away at 
the wharf and breakwater, which had already, 
they said, Cost one huudi^ed thousand poimds, 
though 1 suppose a tenth of that sum would 
have more than covered the outlay in E^glaad. 
Earth was coming down in buckets, which 
travelled on long ropes fastened at a considerable 
incline to posts at an eminence across the road, 
where the men were at work. These buckets 
came along with an impetus sufficient, had they 
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! struck a passer-iqr, to kuo(& bis braiBS out ; an 
I accident whieh might easily have happened, 
i for the roipes were stretched just at the height of 
! ' a man, and no one gave any ivaming of their 
! approach* On the left of the vrharf was the 
j harbour^mastei^s bouse, and a nondescript build- 
I ing-^^ething between an office and a fort, 

! whmre a lot of Creole clerks were idling. In 
: front, was the custom-house, and to the left of it 
the town* To the right, rose a long straggling 
line of filthy huts, swarming with naked darkie 
childmi. 

We walked straight to the custom-house, a 
strong useful building, but not picturesque. The 
superintendent, an official of no little rank, for 
the appointment is the usual stepping-stone to 
the portfolio of finance, received me in his shirt- 
sleeves, with the inevitable cigarette in his 
mouth, and on reading the letter of introduction 
I had brought from a certain general, shook hands 
and told me he had been the generars A.D.C. 
ill the war just coucluded. The sun was already 
disagreeably hot, and I was glad to hurry on a ’ 
few hundred yards up the principal of the two 
streets— which, with a branch or two climbing 
the mountain’s base, form La Guaira— and take 
refuge in the hospitable house of the merchants 
to whom 1 was accredited. Having heard not a 
I ! little of the wealth of the La Guaira merchants, I 
! : could not help venting iriy astonishment in a hearty 
1 earambat when I entered the house, A huge outer 
i door opened into a square court-yard, smelling 
i strongly of turmeric, and half filled with bales of 
j merchandise. The house was two-storied, the 
! lower story containing a set of dingy offices, while 
! the upper was divided into bedrooms, but' the 
I whole, building looked so dirty and dilapidated, 
that I asked myself, “Can this be the resi- 
deuce of a merchant prince?” One of the 
partners, in whose apartment 1 found a piano, I 
books, and some neat furniture, explained the 
mystery. There arc only three or four tolerable 
houses in La Guaira, and he had been in vain 
I trying to get one. This was simply a ware- 
j house, and the other partners lived at Carfecas. 

; Juan, a mulatto servant, and a nigger boy; 
j now set to work to get the spare room ready 
i for me, and raised such clouds of dust as choked 
; off for a time the mosquitoes, of which the at- 
mosphere was full. They arc a peculiarly sharp- 
siinging sort at La Guaira : sbiall, speckled, and 
insatiable, 

I was now fairly installed. The first thing that 
struck me was the intense heat. I had not then 
1 read Humboldt’s Table, in which he compares the 
climates of Guaira, Cairo, Habana, Vera Cniz, 
Madras, and Abushahr, but without his assist- 
£ince I arrived at his conclusion, that I was 
now iu the hottest place in the whole 
world. Perhaps the best way of conveying to 
an European m idea of the heat, is to 
that the mean tcmperalure at Im Guaira, in the 
coJtot month, is four degrees of centigrade 
higimt than that of the hottest month in Paris. 
.If It be added that there are no appliances 


TrbateTer to make things bearable — no good 
houses, no ice, no cold water, no shade, and no 
breeze, it will be possible to arrire at a faint notion 
of the reality. I was peculiarly weU situated for 
promptly realising a just idea of the climate, for 
my room had but one small window* and when 
I opened it, there came in a perfume which 
obliged me to close it again instantly. The 
locality was, indeed, not very agreeable. Tlie 
hmme almost abutted ou the mountain; wlu(di 
of course kept off every breath of air. On 
one side was a boys’ school, from whi(A arose 
an incessant jabber, and on th^ ridge above 
us was a long building of very forbidding ap- 
pearance. 

“ What place is that?” said I to Juan. 

" That, sir f ” replied lie, with a beamii^ coun- 
tenance. “ That is the Small-pox Hospital, but 
there ain’t no great number of cases there at 
present.” 

It was some alleviation of our misery that we 
took our meals iu a building much higher up the 
hill, and, consequently, cooler l|ian the ware- 
house in which we slept. The cuisine was tolerable, 
the poverty of tlie native supplies being eked 
out with European stores. The wme was hot ; 
but there were good Clicquot and Rhenish wines j 

in abundance, and intense thirst made us indis- | 
criminating. ' 

There are no Englishmen at La Guaira, and, j 
consequently, no out-of-door amusements. No i 
one walks, rides, rows, nor sails, for pleasure. | 
The Europeans, who are chiefly Germans from j 
Hamburg, confiue themselves strictly to smok- i 
ing, drinking, playing whist and billiards. It i 
woiild be quite easy to have a good place for j 
driving and riding by the sea-shore, but, every- j 
body tries to make the approach to the sea as | 
inacoessiblo as possible. i 

In' my first walk I took a look at the hotel, 1 
ajid saw ample reason for congratulating myself j 
that I had found other quarters. It was a 
very poor posada indeed, and the reek of garlic i 

made me quite giddy. Garlic, by-the-by, is \ 

as dear to a Venezuelan as the shamrock to an i 

Irishman, and one feels surprised that it is not | 
adopted as the national emblem. I was assured | 
by a traveller that he had exhausted Ms inven- i 
tive powers iu dc\dsmg means to escape eating of 1 1 
dishes flavoured with this herb, huj all in vaiii. | 
As a dernier ressort, and when half starved, he j j 
determined to live on eggs, but the fatal fra- 
grance pursued him still, much to his astonish- 
ment as well as disgust. At last, on carefully I 
examining an egg before attempting to cat it, 
he found that the small end had been-perfqrated, 
and some of the favourite herb introduced by 
the innkeeper, who was reserved that the national 
taste should be vindicated, and that, too, ab ovo 
and in extremis. From the inn I went to make 
my first purchase, one naturally sug^sted to 
me by my visit to the posada. I went to, 
buy some medicine at a botica, or apothecarjPs 
shop. As my Spanish was not very profoimd, I 
was glad to find a Geripan in the shop, and to 
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him I explained that I wanted a bine pill. 
Hereupon he took down a book of 'presorip- 
tions, and set to work to find out how to 
make it. After some search, he began eom- 
pouncTmg the pills with pestle and mortar. As I 
had no great feith in his knowledge, I thoug^it I 
would take a peep at the bode, which was in Spa- 
nish, for, to quote a certain advertisement, "I 
could read and write Spanish, though I could 
not yet speak it.” What was my horror, 
when I discovered that the apothecary was 
making me iq) a piQ for leprosy 1 ” Oh 1” I ex- 
claimed, "by-the-by, I thiiik I won’t trouble you 
to compound that pill for me and, snatching 
up a box, labelled “Brandreth’s Pills,” I 
paid him for it, and walked off, too glad to 
escape. This German had, no doubt, failed in 
some other metier, and had taken up a trade 
in drugs without knowmg much about them. 
Before I left America I saw empirics more than 
enough. 

After experiencing the disagreeables of the 
sca-sbore promenade at Lia Guaira, 1 took to 
climbing the mountain for a constitutional. So 
disinclined are the Venezuelans to exercise, 
that I had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
a friend to accompany nje. He was a very 
handsome, tall, ' well-made fellow, and the son 
of an Englishman, but, having been born in 
the country, had much of the Creole indo- 
lence in his natuj'e. We used to ascend about 
twelve hundred feet, and for that distance there 
was a succession of forts; one of these, the 
Cerro Colorado, completely commanded the town. 
These forts now lie in ruins, having been taken 
by the revolutionary forces in 1859. They had 
three columns of one thousand men each, and 
came down from the heights to the uttack. 
About one hundred and fifty men were killed on 
both aides, and the dead were all buried in one 
common grave. The man who fought best in 
the whole force engaged, was a gigantic negro 
artilleryman on the side of the aristocrats, who 
occupied the forts. He did a good deal of exe- 
cution with his gun, which, even after he was 
wounded in many places, he continued to fire. 
At last he was struck on the back by a large 
ball from a swivel-gun, while he was in the act 
of re-loading his cannon. When they came to 
collect the corpses for interment he was 
found still breathing, and was taken to a doc- 
tor, from whom I heard the whole story, and 
who assured me that, though tetanus super- 
vened, the negro recovered from his wounds. 
“This,” said the medico, "was the only case 
of recovery from lock-jaw that I hare ever wit- 
nessed.” 

After toiling np the mountain by a steep zig- 
zag path, we used to descend a ravine, in which 
flows a rivulet dignified by the name of the Mo 
de la Guaira. Tins stream is usually about ten 
inches deop, but sometimes is swelled by the 
rains into a formidable torrent. Thus, in 1810, 
it swelled suddenly, after a heavy rain in the 
mountains, to a stream ten feet deep, and swept 

a^y property to the value of half a millioii of 
dollars, as well as many persons, of whom forty 
were drowned. There is a sickly yellow-feverish 
.smell in this ravine ; nevertheless, numbers of 
people bathe iu the pools it forms at every 
broad ledge of rock. One of these pools is 
called the Consurs Bath, owing to a piece of 
scandal in which an English Lurlinc was con- 
cerned. ^ Of the three routes to Car^icas from 

La Guidra, the shortest, but most difficult and 
dangerous, passes for some distance up this 
ravine. It is called the ludian^s Path, and is 
actually that which was used by the Indians 
before the Spanish con(iuest. Between it and 
the present coach-road is the road which was 
in use when Humboldt visited the cotmtry. 

I was anxious to make trial of all three, 
but being invited to breakfast at the Kin- 
con, or Comer, a x>reity country-seat beyond 
Maquetia, 1 determined to go by that road 
first. 

It was nine a.m., on the 10th of July, when 

I left La Guaira, accompanied by my friend 
and Juan. Tlie sun was terrifically hot, but the 
prospect of being jolted over the chaotic road to 
Maquetia being more terrible still, we resolved 
to walk to the Rincon, and let the coach, which 
\rc had engaged for our exclusive use, pick us 
up there. The said coach appeared to be con- 
siderably smaller than the smallest four-wheeled 
cab in London, and was so vamped up, and 
moved so heavily, and with such a flapping of 
doors, that I quite agreed with Juan, when he, 
unconscious of a pun, called out to the driver 
to get on with his vampiro. We walked, as I 
have said, to Maquetia, and turned gladly out 
of its dirty streets up a lane bursting with 
flowering shrubs, which led to the Rincon. 
Presently, we were aware of two female figures 
ahead of us, the figures evidently of two young 
and well-shaped Creole ladies. Before long, one 
of them dropped a kerchief and a prayer-book, 
which I picked up, and found they belonged to 
la Sefiorita Trinidad Smith. Not being used to 
Spanish nomenclature. Trinity struck me as a 
curious Christian name, but my friend told me it 
was nothing to what I should meet with. Thus 
Dolores, or Pangs, is a most ffwvourite baptismal 
appellation; and even Dolores Puertes, Strong 
Pangs, is not uncommon. These strange 
Christian appellations sometimes yield a 
curious sense when added to certain proper 
names* C. gave me, as an instance, the 
case of a lady christened Dolores Puertes, 
who married a gentleman named Battiga, thus 
the whole name stood Strong Pangs of the 
Stomach. 

The Rincon is a pretty little country-house, 
very like an Indian banghr, at the foot of a deep 
ravine in the mountain. All around were trees 
mA slirubs in profusion, so that it was really 
life in the bush.’^ On my proposing to take 
a wallc in the garden, the lady of the house 
said, very naively, that there were a great 
many snakes there, particularly rattlesnakes : an 
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obsemtion which rather damped my ardour.. 
The breakfast -party was large; there were 
I ourselves, screral Creole ladies aud geutlemen/ 
i two French officers, and fiye‘ children. Among 
i the things at table with which 1 was not fami- 
I liar, w^e a p&rga fish weighing fifteen pounds, 

I the alligator, or, as it ought, to be called, advo-. 

I cate’s pear, and the fruit of the passion-flower 
creeper, which is as big as a pumpkin, and not 
less insipid. The pdrga might be called the sca- 
perch fog its colour, shape, and taste. It is 
common enough, and I had seen it before, but 
1 never of such a size. The alligator pear lias 

i been often described, and it is said that a good 

I deal of practice in eating it is needed before 
a relish for it can be acquired. To me its 
flavour seemed to be a compound of the tastes 
I of pumpkin, melon, and very mouldy Stilton 
j cheese. 

At two r.M., our shambling equipage, the vam- 
piro, emne flapping up to the door, drawn by 
three ratJike ponies, who, however, soon proved 
that they had some mettle in them. The road, 
which is about twenty-five feet broad, and not 
an intolerably bad one after fairly quitting Ma- 
quetia, skirts, in a perpetual zigzag, the eastern 
side of the great ravine called Quebradade Tipe. 
The western side of this ravine, which is a mile 
or two broad, leads directly from Caracas to the 
j Bay of Catia, already mentioned as a desirable 
! harbour. Along* this side of the ravine, surveys 
for a railroad were made by Stephenson, which 
have been repeated by a gentleman who arrived 
at Caracas at the same time as myself. The 
difficulties of this route for locomotives arc, 
perhaps, not insurmountable, but they seem at 

I least to be greater than any that have yet been 
; overcome elsewhere. 

For the first thousand feet of elevation our 
progress was slow, as the clouds of red dust 
were literally suffocating, and the .heat so peat 
that even the case-hardened driver was fain to 
take things quietly. Besides, no little manage- 
ment was required in order to pass safely the 
strings of cattle, asses, and pedestrians, and the 
numerous carts we met or overtook. When* 
once , we had reached the elevation of a thousand 
feet, we perceived a marked change in the tem- 
perature, and began to be repaid for our pre- 
! vious sufferings by a fine view over the Que- 
br&dd> the narrow line of coast and the ocean. 
The whole distance, between Maquetia and 
Caracas by this road, is about twenty mUcs, 
while, as the crow flies, from La Guaira to 
Caracas is not more than nine miles. Here and 
there we came to a yenta, or poor imi, where 
i the carters, carriers, and coachmen get a drink 

I I of aguardiente, or fire-water, as rum is here 
j 1 called, while their wretched animids take a few 
: ; minutes’ rest, if rest that can be called which is 
J j robbed of its solace by the swarms of flies. At one 
; j place our coachman, an Italian (it is curious thit 
j I the principal J41ms on this road are Italians), re- 
! i quested us^io hold out noses, at the same time 
j : applyhcijj^ Jlhe Jbadi vigorously to his ponies. As 


we galloped by, a flock of zamuros, or small vul- 
tures, rose from the body of a horse, which 
might very easily have been pitched over the 
precipice by its owner; but no Soutli American 
would ever think of givnig himself a little trouble 
to oblige the public. We stopped at a venta 
half way, and changed horses. Three or four 
rough-looking fellows, with guns and dogs, were 
smoking there. They said they had been out all 
day, and had killed four quail, and s^en a few 
partridges. We had now ascended about five 
thousand feet, and it was comparatively quite 
cold. The road, too, was less stbep, and w^e 
started with our fresh horses at great speed. 
This rate of travelling is not so pleasant on such 
a road to those who cross it for the first time, j 

The turns were so abnipt as to be quite ipi- | 

sible Mobile one was approaching the precipice, j 
from which they diverged almost at right angles. | 

I We seemed to be .galloping straight into tlic j 

abyss, and we did reach its very brink, and . 

then swept round by a turn in the road, which 
only at that moment showed itself. Until 
habit deadens sensation, one, cannot but feel a 
little nervous at such charioteering, and the 
more so as dreadful accidents liave actually 
occurred. There arc similar roads over the 
mountains in Peru, %ud it is said that a late 
president of that country got so alarmed on one 
occasion, that he shouted out to the youth who 
was driving, to stop. The mozo, however, 
rather enjoying the joke, drove on faster 
than ever, till the president, drawing out a 
pistol, called to him that he would shoot 
him dead unless he pulled up iastantly* This 
was a hint not to be disregarded, so the 
youth obeyed, but turned round and said, 
with the usual freedom or impudence of the 
country, “ Truly you’re a fine fellow to be Pre- 
sident of Peru, if you are afraid at such a trifle 
as this.” 

Two miles from the place of changing horses, 
the road begins to descend, and we wont ouwitli 
increasing speed. The road now grew narrower 
and naiTOwer at every turn, and the view more 
confined. At length, about half-past five V.M., j 
we came suddenly in sight pf Caracas, which is 
not seen from any distance by this route. About 
fifty studeuts, wandering in cap and gown along 
the road, were the first sign of our approaching 
the capital. We next plunged 'Sto some dirty 
lanes, and then suddenly emerged into the paved 
streets of the city. Along these, Francisco, our 
driver, urged his ponies with all the speed they 
could muster, at the same time cracking his 
whip with reports like those of a pistol, to 
announce his arrival. The result of all this 
energy was, that we were pitched against one 
another, and up to the roof of the coach, in a 
way that nearly dislocated our necks, and utterly 
destroyed any dignity that we niight other- 
wise have assumed. The streel%were full of 
holes, over which we bounded in the most un- 
pleasant fashion, till we pulled up dead, with a 
jerk that nearly sent us out of the windows, at 
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the door of St. Amande’s Hotel, where the Bitizi- 
liaii minister’s rooms bad been engaged for 
me. 

HALF A MILLION OF MONET. 

*T THU AVTHO* OF ” BABRABA’S nWIOBV.” 

. ■». 

CIIAMEa IJCXVI. IHB CET OS THE CBIH. 

Their path laj down by the shore, and the 
sun iras low before they reached the house of 
which they were in search. It was a large, 
rambling, Imlf-ruinouB place, with the discoloured 
plaster ail sealing away from the walls ; an old 
stone trough standing out in the road close by, 
and bundles of stored hay and straw sticking 
out through the shatterless windows of the base- 
ment story. A few half-starved oxen were 
lying about on the scant sward behind the house ; 
a cock strutted on the dunghill before the door ; 
and two sickly-looking women plied their distaffs 
under the shade of a vine in a crazy little per. 
goletta, overlooking the sea. 

These women dropped their work with alacrity 
w'hen accosted by Lord Castletowers, and has- 
tened to provide the travellers with such poor 
fare as the place afforded. And it was poor 
enough : an omelette, a loaf of rye bread, a plate 
of salted fish, and a little fruit, was all they had 
to offer; but Saxon and Castletowers had not 
fasted all day for nothing. They feasted as 
lifiartily as if their table had been spread in the 
best hotel in Naples, and 'emptied a bottle of 
the thinnest country wine with as keen a gusto 
as if it had been “long imprisoned Caeuban” 
or “ fiery Falemian.” 

When at length they had eaten and drunk 
and were satisfied, ana had recompensed the 
good women of the house for their hospitality, 
it was quite dusk — the magical dusk of an early 
aututpn evening in south Italy, when the eartli 
is folded to rest in a deep and tender gloom 
which soaroely seems like night, and the grass 
is alight with glowworms, and the air kindling 
with fireflies, and tho sky one vast mosaic of 
stars. 

The difficult part of their undertaking was 
now at hand. Even in traversing the coast- 
road between the podere and that point where 
their Imat lay moored, they had to exercise all 
the discretion of which they were masters. It 
was important that they should neither attract^ 
nor seem to avoid, 'obsenration. They bad to 
tread without risking the appearance of 

caution; to walk neither sbw nor fast ; to avail 
themselves of the shelter of every rook, and 
wall, ondbosh along tbc road, and yet not to seem 
as if they were creeping m the shade; and, 
above all, to keep open eyes and eats, and silent 
to^es, for fear of surprise. 

uoing along thus, they s6on left the solitary 

5 odere behind. There vas no moon; but the 
arkness was stmgely transparent, and the 
moQutatttOus outlines of the twin islands, Ischia 
and Precidn, were distinctly visible on the far 
horizon. Where the languid sea just glided to 
the shore, a shifting phosphorescent gleam 


faintly came and went upon the margin of the 
sands ; and presently, lying a little off, with her 
sails all furled like the folded wings of a sleep- 
ing bird, the Albula came dimly into sight. 

They paused. All was profound^ quiet. 
Scarce a breath disturbed the perfect stmuess 
of sea and shore. Now and then a faint shiver 
seemed to run through tho tall reeds down by 
the water’s edge; but that was all. Had a 
pebble fallen, the young men must have heaid 
it where they stood. 

“ I don't believe there’s a living soul on this 
beach but ourselves,” whispered Saxon. 

“Heaven’grant it !” replied the Earl, in the 
same tone. 

“ What shall we do next 

“ I think we cannot do bettw than go down 
to the boat, and there lie in readiness for wliat- 
ever may happen.” 

They found the boat just where they bad left 
it six or seven hours before, and tlicir sailor 
lying in it at full length, fast asleep. Without 
rousing him, they crouched down in the shelter 
of the reeds, and waited. 

I “ You have your revolver, Trefalclen ?” whis- 
; pered the Earl. 

“ Yes, ill my hand,” 

“ And you can pull an oar, if necessary ?” 

" Of course.” 

Tiie Earl sighed impatiently. 

“This cursed arm,” said he, “renders me 
more helpless than a woman. Hush 1 did you 
Jiear a footstep on the sand P” 

“ No ; I heard nothing.” 

“ Listen.” 

They listened breathlessly ; but all was sti!!, 
like death. 

“ There is something awful in the silence,” 
said Saxon. 

“ I wish to Heaven wc knew what the signal 
would be,” muttered the Earl. 

And then they lay a long time without speak- 
ing or moving. 

“I feel as "if my limbs werd" ossifying,” whis- 
pered the Earl by-and-by. 

“And I never longed so much in my life to 
de something noisy,” replied Saxon. “ 1 am at 
j tliis moment possessed by an almost irresistible 
impulse to shout ‘ Viva Garibaldi 1* Hush ! 
what’s that ?” 

It was a faiut, plaintive, distant cry, like 
nothing that the mountaineer had ever heard 
before ; but the Earl recognised it immediately. 

“ It is only the chib,” said be. 

“The what?” 

“The chib— a little summer owl common 
throughout Italy. I almost wonder wC have 
not heard it bcYore; though,^ to be sure, tlie 
season is somewhat advanced.” 

“ The creature has an unearthlv note,” said 
Saxon. “ There, I heard it again.*’ 

“ It seems to bo coming this said Cas- 
tletowers. ■ ^ , 

He had scarcely spoken, when the melancholy 
call floated towards them for the third time. 
Saxon dropped his hand suddenly upon his 
frieud’s shoulder. 
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"That is no owl’s cry,” Im whispered. “R 
is a human voice. 1 would stahe my liR on : 
it.” . ' . ■ 

"No, no.” 

" 1 tell you, yes. It is tlie sknaL” ! 

The Earl would not believe it; bvd; Saxon 
imitated the note, and it was echoed immedi- 
ately. 

There,” said he, " I told you so.” 

"Niamense; all owls will do that. I have 
made them answer me hundreds of times.”j^ 

But Saxon pointed ej^erly forward. 

"Look!” he said; "look, close under that 
wall yonder. Don’t you see sonttthiug ' nrav- 
ing 

The Earl stared into the darkness as if he 
would nierce through it. 

" I think I do,” he replied ; " a something— 
a shadow !” 

“ Shall we not show ourselves ?” 

"Suppose it is a sentry! Try the cry 
again.” ■ 

Saxon tried the cry again, and again it was 
promptly echoed. He immediately roused the 
sleepmg seaman, and stepped out cautiously 
beyond the shelter of the reeds. 

As he did so, tlie shadow under the wall be- 
came stationary. 

Tlien ho listened, advanced a few paces, 
treading so lightly and swiftly that tlie sand 
scarcely grated under his feet ; and,' having 
traversed about half the intermediate distance, 
came to a halt. 

He had no sooner halted, tlian the shadow 
was seen to move again, and steal a few yards 
nearer. 

And now Saxon, watcliing the approaching 
form with eyes trained to darkness and distance, 
was struck with a sudden conviction that it was 
not Colonna. As this doubt flashed through 
Ids mind, the shadow stopped again, and a low, 
distinct, penetrating whisper came to him on the 
air: 

"Ohio?” ' 

To which Saxon, quick as thought, replied : 

“ Montcouculi.” 

Instantly the shadow lifted its head, cried 
aloud, " Chiu ! ciiih ! ohiii !” three times in suc- 
cession, and, leaving the gloom of the wall, 
came running up to Saxon where he stood. It 
was not Colonna, but a slight, active boy, clad 
in somei kind of loose blouse. 

"All’s well,” he said, in Italian. ** Where is 
your boat f” . 

"Close at hand.” 

“Is all ready 

"All.” 

" Quick, then ! He will be here instantlv.” 

They ran to the boat. 'Hie kd jumped in, 
the sauor grasped his omv, Caidletowers kept 
watch, ana Saxon stood reack to shove off. 

Then follawed a moment of anxious suspense. 

Suddenly the sharp, stinging r^rt oi a rifle 
TOsatt through the nlence. Tne bw attm»d a 
Imii-SttppTesBed cry, and made as if hewodd: 
fling Itself from the boat ; but Saxon, with 
ll^ess, thrust him back. 


t' you young fool!’^ said he, authoritatively, 
"sit still.” 

At the same moment they beheld the gleam 
of a distant torch, heard a rush of rapid footfalls 
on the beach, and saw a man running down 
wildly towards the sea. 

Saxon dsffted out to meet him. 

" Courage 1” he criocL " This way.” 

But the fugitivei, instead of following, stag- 
gered and stood still 

" 1 cannot,” he gasped. "1 am exhausted. 
Save yourselves.” 

A tossing Are of torches was now visible not 
a couple of hundred yards away in the direction 
of Cume, and more than one bullet came whist- 
lii^ over the beads of those on the beach. 

In the mean while, Saxon had taken Colonna 
up bodily in Ms arms, and strode with him to 
the boat, like a young giant. 

As he did this, a y w of disoovery broke from 
the Ups of the pursuers. On they came, firing 
and shouting tumultuously ; hut only in time 
to see the boat shoved off, to find a broad 
gap of salt water between themselves and their 
prey. 

“ Viva Garibaldi !” shout^ Saxon, firing his 
revolver triumphantly in their faces. 

But the lad m the nloose snatched it from his 
band. 

“ Give me the pistol,” he said, *‘and help 
with the oars. How can we teU that they have 
no boat at hand f” . , 

The boy now spdke in EngUsb, but Saxon 
scarcely noticed that in the overwhelming ex- 
citement of the moment. Tlie voice, however, 
sounded strangely familiar, and had a ring of au- 
thority in it that commanded obedience. Saxon 
reUnquished the weapon instantly, and flung 
himself upon his oars. The boy, heedless of tiie 
bullets that came pattering into the water all 
about their wake, leaned over the gunwale and 
discharged the whole round of cartridges. The 
soldiers on the beach, looking gaunt and 
shadowy by the waving torchUght, wed a part- 
ing volley. In the mean while, the boat bounded 
forward under the double impulse, and in a few 
more seconds they were, if not beyond range, 
at all events beyond aim in the darkness. 

CHATXEE JUCXVn. A WIT SHEET AND 
A inoWlNG SAIL. 

PtTu:.ix« swiftly and «tix«i^ly, the rowers 
threw a fierce energy into their work that soon 
left the reedy shore far enough behind. Each 
uNMnent the glace of the torchlight grew fainter 
on the shore. Each moment the hull of the 
Albula seemed to become bigger and blacker. 
In the mean wMle, no one s|KAe. The boy, 
having fired oat all Saxem’s eartridgei;, crept to 
Colonna’s side, and there cronohed silently. 
The Italian had sonje exhausted in the bottom 
of tlie boat, and lay with his headsnd shoulders 
leaning up against the mde; Oastlstowers 
steered, and the two others bea^ and lose upon 
tbek oara with the preeiaton of automatons. 

Presently they shot aloi^jside the yachts and 
were hailed by the famihar voice ii Saxon’s 
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honest master. Then a light Hashed overibead, 
a rojic was thrown and caught, a ladder lowered, 
and in a few seconds they were att on board. 

** Thank Heaven, yon;*re safe I” exol«med 
Lord Gastletowers, tiurning to Coknna, aa soon 
as his foot touched the deck. 

But the lUlian leaned heavily «pon his sfaonl* 
dor, and whispered : 

Hush ! %ke m® below. I am wounded." j 

" Wounded P" | 

"Not so loud, I implore you — not a word 
here !" 

“But not badly ?” 

“ I don’t know— I fear so.” 

“ Good God, Colonna !” 

The crew were busy hauling in the boat, and 
unfurling the sails. Even the bojr and Monte- 
cuculi were doing what they could to help ; for 
life and liberty depended now upon the speed 
with wlricU they could put the yacht before 
wliat little breeze was blowing. They must get ; 
away, no matter in which direction. It was 
the one vital, imperative, overruling necessity. 

Under cover of the haste and eoafusion on 
deck. Lord C.nstletowers helped his friend down 
the cabin stairs, assisted him to the sofa, struck 
a light, and liastened to examine bis wound. ' ! 

** AVhcre are you hurt?” he asked, eagerly, j 

“ Lock the door first.” 

Wonderiug somewhat at the rejiuest, the Earl 
obeyed. Then- Colounn, witli his own liands, ] 
opened the bosom of his shirt, and Gastletowers j 
saw that he was wounded just above the left i 
bi-east, about an inch below the collar-bone. | 
The spot where the ball had penetrated was sur- 
rounded by a broad purjile margin ; but there 
was very little blood, and scarcely any laceration 
of the flesh. 

" It does not look so bad,” said the Earl, 
“ and seems scarcely to have bled at all.” 

“ It is bleeding inwardly,” replied Colonna, 
feebly, " Give me a little brandy.” 

The Earl besifated. 

“1 am not sure that you ought to have it,” 
he said. 

“ I must have it — I — I . . . .” 

His Toioe faltered, and a gliastly look came 
upon his pallid face. 

“ I will call Monfcecuculi,” said the Earl, with 
a throb of sudden, undefined terror. “ He un- 
derstands these Hungs better than 1 do.” 

Colonna half raised Mmself upon the couch. 

“No, no,” be gasped; "wait — do not 
alarm . . . 

Then, making a desperate effort to articulate, 
he pointed to bis throat, and fell back insen- 
sible. 

At this moment some one tried the cabin 
door on the outside, and, finding it bolted, 
ta^ed loudly on the panels. 

The Emd rushed to open it. 

"Eo»,” la oried* seeiBg the boy whom they 
bad just bnm^t off from shore ; “ fetoh some 
cold water— ewl Sim<» MoBteeaeatl ! Quick — 
the Coloiina is badly wounded, and has fainted 
awey!" 

But the lad, instead of obeying, thrust the 


Earl aside, uttered a piercing cry, and flung 
himself upon his knees beside the sofa. 

“ My father !” sobbed he, passionately. " Oh, 
my father !” 

Lord Gastletowers drew back, full of amaze- 
ment and pi^. 

• “Alas'!” he said, in a low tremulous tone. 
“Miss Colomia!” 

In the mean while, those on deck were moving 
heaven and earth to put as many miles of sea 
aslnight be possible between the yacht the 
coast. The breeze was languid and fitful ; but, 
snoh as it was, they spread their sails to it, and, 
tacking about, made some little progress. 

By degrees, the shadowy outline of the hills 
faded away in the darkness, and shortly after 
midnight a brisk south-weshwind sprung up, as 
if on purpose for their service. 

All that night they ran before the breeze, 
making close upon fifteen knots an boor, and 
bearing right away for Corsica. All that night 
Giulio Colonna lay in the little cabin below the 
deck of the Aibula, sometimes conscious, some- 
times unconscious, passing from fainting fit to 
fainting fit, and growing hourly weaker. 

caAmanxxvm, "thb hobiest koman 
os THEM ALL.” 

Bale, silent, unwearied, Olimpia sat beside 
lier father’s couch through all the hours of that 
dreary niaht, wiping the cold dews from his 
brow, bathing his wound, and watching over 
him with a steady composure that never faltered. 
Sometimes when he moaned, she shuddered; 
but that was all. 

Towards dawn, the Earl beckoned Saxon |j 
I quietly away, and they went up on deck. The 
raoruing was now grey above theit heads, and 
there was no land in siglit. The breeze had 
dropped with the dawn, and the Aibula was 
again making but little way. Both sea and sky 
looked inexpressibly dreary. 

“How does lie seem now P” asked Montecu- 
cull, hastening towards them. 

The Earl shook his bead. 

. “ Sinking slowly, I fear,” he replied. " The 
fainting fits are longer each time, and each time 
leave him weaker.' The last endured for twenty- 
seven minutes, and he has not spoken since.” 

The Eerrareso threw up bis hands despair- 
ingly- 

“Diot” he exdaimed; “that it should end 
thusP’ 

“And that it should end now,” added Oastle- 
tbwers. “Now, when the great work is so 
nearly accomplished, and the hour of his reward 
was close at band !” • 

"How does the signora bear it ?” 

“ Like a Colonnsr— nobly." 

“1 will go down and bnrwaiieh while 
youreatoinoa deck. It is eomolhig^ to look 
upon him while he » yet alive." 

With this the youi^ Italian atoie gently down 
the cabin stairs, leaving Saxon and Gastletowers 
alone. 

“Alas! Ttefalden,” said the Earl, after a 
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CHArr£X XUHI. BAI4AX AXS BASUE. 

Tbx Tindioiive tpirit of 7ftne Ottotankerms 
quite msaliable in its desire for the oonsummstion 
of GiabiieUe Penmore's rain. One would hxve 
said that akeady this poor lady was deeply enough 
inrolved k toils, partly of her own weaving, and 
partly of the OKUtankw eonstruotion ; but it ap> 
pears that she was not soffidenily oompromised 
yet to satisfy her deadly enemy. 

Miss Cantanker was mfted, among otlier quali- 
ties, with an amount of supmtition, which she 
took so much pains to ooncm, fitat no om who 
knew W would ever have thought of kring her 
credit for Hs posseesiOn. Nothing woula have in- 
duced h(Hr to sit down, under any oirountsiances, 
to any meid at which twdvo other persons were 
to assist. She would never begin any undertaking 
of any sort soever on a Friday. If her nails had 
suddenly grown an inch long in the course of 
Thursday night, ^y would We had to remain 
as they were, at whatever inoonvmiienoe, till 
Saturday morning, as they must not, under any 
cirCumstancefc be gut on a Friday, and that must 
have been, indeed, a desirable object of attain- 
ment which she would have passed under a ladder 
to reach. But strongest with her amongst all 
these convictions, was a firm belief in tho effi- 
cacy of charms, and the power which ceiiada 
individuals possessed of bewitching others and 
working them mischief by means' of spells, m- 
cantatioim, and other similar engines of destruo- 
tion. Win a creed as this tends very materially 
to iacgessc ^e diffimiltieB human life, it being 
no use to attenq^t even to prosper if you feel 
convinced that some invieiDle mfluenoe is at 
woA to frustrate all your best efforts, and render 
them uttswly murvailing. IieaTe undone what 


you iom, and yon mnst stlB prosper, If favour- 
able iunumofes hover over you. Work as yon 
like, tslk aU the means m sueeeeding within 
your netoh, and iWe the aiost of them, end still 
you may frifa if the evil charm is at work 
against yotL 

Now, sf«dJhiii|r the creed of MunOautankcr, 
it is surekiwt to M wmodeged «t thid ia a con- 
cern toiiwh dbe attached so much impcaia&ee 
as th^ of faringiaf poor €abridle Pesmore to 
destruction, she sho^ desire to enlist upon her 


side those terriUs influences in which she held 
sueh firm belief. She did desire to avail herself 
of them, but there was a difficulty. 

In a eertaio small court or alley which ted out 
of a by-(|!teeet in the neighbourhood of the 
Edgeware-toad, there had lived formerly a cer- 
tain old woman with whom Cantanker had had 
deaUags, and who could, horrible to relate, charm 

J ou mr counter-duirm you out of house and 
ome in no time. For the rest, she was a most 
fascinating specimen of humanity, with a hoarse 
voice, a brown wig, and fluffy grey hairs ouiliug 
beautifully about her mouth and chin. She was 
the terror of all the neighbouring ehildren, and 
had such a reputation for supernatural gifts, that 
when she died, at the ripe age of nbety-four 
it was looked upon as quite a piece of self-denial 
on her part, as it was certain tiiat, with her ca- 
pacity, she might bare gone on for another 
aundred years or so, at least if she bad thought 
proper. 

Now, by the death of this good lady, it hap- 
, pened that Jane Cantanker was out off from all 
! the resources of a spiritual nature to which she 
bad been wont to have recourse, and on which 
she had been aocustomed to depend. She could 
neither procure spells with wnich to confound 
her enemies, nor could she shelter herself under 
counter-charms from the devices which those 
enemies might practise against herself. It was 
terrible to be left thus unaided by supernatural 
influences, and unprotected from them as well. 
YVUiat was to be doneP 
Of course the natural way out of the difficulty, 
and that which common sense, supposing it to 
have anything to do with such an affiiir. would 
suggest, was to find a successor to the wise 
woman of the Edgoware-road, some one on whom 
her mantle might be supposed to have fallen. 
For such a person Miss Cantanker had long 
been on the look-ont, and it seemed at last 
that the search was to be rewarded with suc- 
cess. 

Miss Cantanker had a friend who tejpt a 
" general shop” not fiur from Beaumont-sfreet, 
and with whom it was her habit to hold long 
I conversations over the counter whenever her oo- 
I oasiOBS took her into the street in which the 
I "general shop” was situated. Thte friend was 
also a believer in necromancy, soul attaolkd aS 
much importance to the good or evR offices of 
those who dealt in it, s8 Jane (^tanker herself. 
There are more of these believers than people 
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the Bttmber ^ 

\\as decorated. The gannent reached to-'tifie: 
sagefe Ibek aiid 

over, «Dd prea<a^ 
st*rtlH!ig-i®pe«r*D«e.- ' . .j.,-: 

Sbe-s to C(^ «p, k 1 ■hsl*^i)^^ed^^ 
dale,' hesitBiin^^ ' '■ ^ 

" Xes. oefftawy. . ahe’Xt the tf^^ble, 
repliediwe id^itafs-ooaiiteoQa, 

"Wotft ^dcfi TOnr govfid 

off?” V. ■ /;. . . 

S«, i Whi»*t dA tlMt, Sttafg. This mut- 
tore isn’t h^f do»e fet, and I mst flotah (he 
o<Mnpoaitioo. heeaoae it mi* begun 

under Saturn, and maat^ if posnble, be fimahed 
under the same ccaulUionft.' 

Old Smagg was in tmeef his sceptical moods, 
so bfi made no answer, and withdrew. 

“ She never failed before,” muttered Como- 
lius to himself, reverting o^in to the snbjeet 
whioluhad just b^ore oocupira Mm . ” And she 
mentioned (he day so particularly — and then 
there was her futone, which 1 oouldn’t get a 
glimpse ofr^anotiher reason why she should be 
specudfy anaioaa to come. Not,” contiaoed 
the chemist, tanuBg on a new supply of Miiaor 
from tbe caldron, and stirring more veliemently 
tlmn ever, ”aot that I’ve any more d^ite in< 
teiligeimefor her if she does come. I’ve had no 
better luek, and what was a blank before is a 
blank still, and, seems likely to remain so, as far 
as loan see,” 

The philosopher was disturbed in his reflec- 
tions a smart rap at the door~-a rap, indeed, 
such as never conul have emanated from the 
vacillating, knuckles of the doubtful 8tna§m$da)e. 
In fact, it uns that gentleman’s bettfu^-haif, wtio, 
in coi^eratoon of her bnaband’s breathleas 
cosmtion, bad couaented to ahow Miss €«n- 
tankec the way to the sanctum. 

“farty for a horror-scope,” said the worthy 
ladyiijinging open the door abruptly. 

“Horoscope, woman!” retorted the philo- 
sopher. • 

“ Ah, well. It don’t muck mattor.” 

“ Yes, but i tcUyou that it doetmatter. These 
tliioi^ sre oftoo mwat importance to be thus 
lUjmiUdljr dealt with : where's your husband f ” 

” He’s trykg to cah^ Ms With. He lost 
it Qoi»Mg op here last time.” 

” to come up MmseHnext time. 

You may go.” 

“ Oh yes. I’ll ^ fast enoi^, I don’t want 
f;igi’'fortW sbe.&mneed ont of the 

room,;: iesvto ICiss OmtanlBen staring in some 
asioi^mept at all that she saw and heard. 

“ Thbtwmnan is asoWree rf groat annoyance 
to phdoscfher In an explanatwy 

mimito. #|tan(A for Wbusban^i would 

g«fcHa'.of%et,”' 

Tim jpip^n thvw 

lemi. too mnoh astonished to 

say-.'aitotfeM'" ^''siaveity of tbe"scenc^ and 
the emaiNWtynspSot presented % ourexpe. 
rimeutalist, Wfi{et<xrmiue& even for Camtankec. 

In truth, it must he owned that tbe appemr- 


aiM of the great man, wo «: UttM 
.owW'y Hisco6tBmealoiM,«Quplei4w#h 
his ^eat size, would have been suoui^. to 
stsi^ Smybbdys but, ni add^nn to thgL it 
m^ttst^oe tskmsinim-e^ 1^ the scadms 

who *0 idea of Mr. Vmpi’it appn(g* 

anee^mthiis conntciaiieehad .at thm 
tfiaoted something M the flau^ quality of 
ihttuioo ovfW whlmi he had been bending, and 
was suffused with a hue of the deepest mbn- 
soB^ thrown out 4n Ixemendoue mlitf by his 
whm sobes mid cap. H was a wondrous 
pariSbn, then, tbat:Mood before Miss Centos- 
ker, ns tiie oiuhMiophw turned raaad, plpictn in 
hand, So sdmress w. 

“Yon wished to oonsult tna,! tbtoli^”;SMd 
(kurnelitts, pulling off Ms em>. to. make a sow. 
“I ma here, at ytwr smiee.’’ 

Gantanher was a little puzzled bow to be|^. 
Gomedbis Yampi was « very djffensnt person 
from the Sibyl of the Jldgewaise-xoad. The very 
benevolence of Msasmot made 'Gaatauker’s pro- 
posal aU the nxwedimeuli. How could she ask 
that huiocent, pbilaMhropieal-looking creature 
to oarse her exumiy F 

She looked round about the room in her per- 
plexity as to Imw to begin. Thmc was a set of 
colossal drawings on pasteboard of the mgos eff 
the zodiac hung on the walls. They looked 
very Iwge and truciUent, and as her eye lit upon 
Gancer and Seorpio, she seemed hr get eneeu- 
ragemeut. The man who ooMd take delight ia 
such things was not altogether without inaltg- 
uant capacity, she felt sure, 

Aftmr once taming round to address her, Cor- 
nelius had reiumea immedudely to the com- 
position on which he was engagra. Cantauker 
could speak without liavtng Ms eye upon her ; 
that was something. 

“1 took tlm liberty of calling,” sbe began, 
“ia consequence of having beard from a frmnd 
that you were in the habit of having dealings 
with tMngs that ore ^together out of tbe com- 
mon way, and in the supeHiataral hne, the 
’eavenly bodies, and fortnne-tehiDg, and such- 
like.” 

" You have heard rightly, ma’am,” replied the 
philosopher. “ To rtand upon the very verge 
and limits of tbe visiMe and ta^iJblo world, and 
gaze forth into that world which is invisible and 
intangible, is the highest mad most fdoiious 
aoMevoment wMohbeloogs to man, and 1 fnmkly 
own that studiee of theJundwMeb you indicate, 
Imvo formed a ^at pact of the business of my 
life.” 

There was not mnclT eaieouragement in this. 
It was not to inquire into tlie secrete winch are 
hidden under the veil of futurity that Cantsnker 
had eome to visit the astrok^m:. Siia had.;Oomc 
to eMist in his se^e an agmtoy in 
caoyidie fhmly believed, and. whijOhihfMtosd .to 
bw-theextwme of foUy to nsflsM* 

11 suppose,*’ fitomod, after a 
“ that you don’t go itoimgMnikthfe idm 

stars and the ’eavenly hodies, and wlmt uoV 
without its gimr« yon lomvppww like over 
your feliDW^xieaturesI” 


[JSfQTimhdr d5, 


Bli IbW * 
nwi to bia 
drintKBtf' oi«iM 


BtoMHl IttPdhr^' .. 

diualii&id to r - . 

“IJtoiifc'ttoil i» ttos i»M»w 
to luiwMiAfe 

«»|!toMir,totli tor noi tmi otU I to» j»* 
SMMf." to «aM «loac4 n4 Ctortatow 
bitoitonM itp ot tto wrcU. "For gooa, m 
tm Itoa Siteek ttow irtoae ft^ate 1 anato tto 
sttbjMt of sta<i^, what they dtoaid do m oertato 
eiBtrfettoieO, hoar tom aeay anke the of 
Ito toftoeea iritoh are to eoBM iA thm tr&^ 

and steer clear of daiigMh» odddi meaeoe theflfi. 
la that vay 1 have CMtaralr power tor good.** 

" Aad’iW! «i^ f” aafced the wemaa, eagerly. 

"Fewer lor evd,”’ re^tied the phdosopWt 
eyeng tor eoriOQtljr. "1 haee in tois 
way. 1 mi|^t see my ttoto ha peril, might tod 
ooftatotiuri eeiae &arM of 3)Miiod 
ktg over him, might see him drawing nearer tA 
every etep which he took to the precipice over 
whhm, nnwamed, he wonid emtainly fall, and 
inigiit ahatain from uttering the w^pds whieb 
wottid turn him aside from the path of danger. 
AM this 1 might do oertaialy, and so exercise a 
power for era whksfa, theogh negative, shonld 
be still of deacUy effieaej.” 

"Bet it ia more than this that I want,” the 
woman went on, wronght up now to a revelation 
of the real ohje^ of her mission. "There is a 
person in existence who has been ^itto of a 
orime wMch 1 desire to see avenged, who has 
struck at me, net indeed intentionally, bet in 
striking at one whom I loved, and had loved for 
veani one whom it was my pride and happiness 
lo serve, and who now lies dead and cold, mur- 
dered by the band of this person of whom 1 
speak, and against whom I would have you 
mtoot ail the power of evil which you may pos- 
■em, or can by any means gain through some of 
those secret arts uutt you practise.” 

"But is this person gouty?” 

"Yea, a hundred times yes.” 

" ^imi, let jostioe do its work.” 

"Yto, and so it shaU. But justiee way faM. 
I wmit to be secure of my revenge. These 


may foil. I tore no belief in them. They are 
fools, 1 ^ a wimdng&ce and a seeming innoeemt 
maimer may hoodwink them, and turn thmn 
foom toe tvtttli. 1 watolsometowg more, I tdl 
yoB. dan yoo give it me f ” 

"-Gtoeyoawfiat?” 

"A tonwb a spallr-womethlag that shall to 
aaa eons torn cme of whom 1 speak^a 
opcle toder wtoto she sh«dl lie without tower to 
riso«Ha spdi toto stoU Itodtor hiaidniia foot*** 
a sn^ Hfftkat hee Ufo, against the Ufo «{>^ 
yo^ wan# tor name; it’s a French ene^ datoi- 
tm, don’t fbi^ it-*Qal»rieUe Fenmore. Draw 
«|to^an«--*wttclmr*ftsp^agai»sttoatname.” , 
Swtp, woman, atop,” ottea GomeUas. " 1 1 


' lUliEJIrD. [eMtoNttabjr 


«ta ai ttose, nor wito to 
mwrlWgi^. mi twaiugs 

.eMvhMnLeiaMk a A rHTin*f laaJnA UidLiablL 



"All them tMi^ tost you spehk of may be 
possible,” he said ad lari« wr he was tmwiuing 
to limit the capabilities of his art. "AM thu 
power may be mine*——” 

" ‘ May be ! ' ” repeated the womw, soorn- 
fully 

“Yes, *iBay be,*” repeattoClocneMoi, stoutly. 
•"It ia not for ito to aay hoW meat are ito 
resouiiees of the art myi^, or wfiat wondrous 
gifts it can oonfer t^n its studjmts. Twenty 
or thirty years is but a short time to have 
devoted to the arcana, and that is all too study 
I ean boast of. It may be that adddhtori years 
of restoreh and thought might lead -nto <m to 
additkmal discoveries, and to some amttog them 
which would impart such powers Ss toose you 
speak of. But even were it such 

capacity for evil witliia my grasp M thit I 
should see the victim of my skMl witheriBg 
under wrenrse, consuming to nothing bsueato 
my speu-- know tlwt this gift stocud lie un- 


clsimed for me, from day to day, and from year 
to year. My ambitioa is to do good to nmn, 
not evil, to work out the rdief of sajto^ing 
bnnumity, not to lay fiesh loads of sorrow on it. 
You are mistaken, ma’am, and hare nristidcea 
me. You have oome to oousttlt a Samfud, when 
you shonld have sought out a Witch of Bndor.” 

The expression which dseeloped itself upon 
the countenaiioe of lane Otstonkor as toe 
listened to this speech of thb benevoteat estoo- 
loger, was one d the most profomod and un- 

..A,.. -SI ■■ 


speechless scorn. At last she rose to go. 

"You are ri|B^t,” she arid; "I tore been 
mistaken. Icmmeherathitoiiigtoditd a mmi 

? ^fted wito supenwtuito powm, snd *00% to 
urn tbem to some account; for 1 hnye Mkw^ 
heiO. leame tolmyaipell. aqttobi^tiiiie.** 
" You can tmitow begr nor biw urn# bf dm,” 
stud Oornelius. iMiag in tum. hii speiaillg 
with infinite dignity/^ that shto do to iajaty to 

S 'nteitoeroftoeiiitototito. lettoEtoto^ 
ennm, as 1 said befoM^^tod IflHiOwaiK 
you to Nrieve tohi ymtoWstoildto tosHdto'yon 
have not fini!ttd the wum^fto fw, of 
youi!> urosenee, and hwto ito ns jfWUtoiM'lbie-- 
harnuesaly at work.? 


ChartosPiokotuiJ 


Ap. Tjp 
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And tlie a»trol<^r took the lemp frcM thn 
and mttiid ibe 

l%ht his visjtor wma. the etatre. urn a ' 
cyp^th^tohit wtiote idiifth 


foae wbuld 1^0 bd«n to eeo itMt he 
iwd IwNi mu$k hturt ’vhafi had inst t«di»a 


the opeihtii^ toa “vrider raAiu% andto make in- 
q^hf At eaoh, with nvievr of asoertainmo nrhether 
any pereon answering to the deseriptnm of the 
deceased huk had been there with the object of 



iM|Kt1)«KtAidEev.^ 4h»Pn tii ataira aad 
ogtof thih h<Mii«a s#hMt aactte word being 
0x«hAn|8dlhKtWieea her and the astrologer, who 
fitcidtvea hqn la tiia last# He heaved a c^p 


a motoeiff beCm M hgaio aaoended the atahs. 

was that name/* he asked himself, | 
''agidflitwl)idhdbeb<»f«Bttoh hatred? <Gabri- 
cQe/ 1 remamber, die spoke tt twice. But I 
for^ GlO atiier name. ‘Qabrielle’—' Gabrielle* 
-—no J have foigott^" 


cEAma zxnr. thb ghaik cohpustb. 

Tsanc days ekpaed aft» the adjonmment of 
the inqtnest before the inqniiw was again re- 
Bumed, and dtttiug this interval the police were 
bard Xt work trying to collect any additional 
ovidOBOe that mi^t war upon the ease, ^eir 
chief of ednrse, was to find out where 
tint iKwon tw which it had been eouoluaively 
proved that MiM Carrbgton had died had been 
prOoqrodt rooms were sesawhed most dili- 
gently and thorouffhlv for any bottle or even a 
mdaenil Uhel which mig^t indicate that she 
bad bought tiie drag herself, and show where 
ah« had ntfoonred it. ' But no such thing oooid 
be foun4< H was than determined to ^e the 


waendwred, she folly believed h&ai Besnwe to 
we**wa* ifoiBgabont; at huge, and nXMrtiebed. 

ato ^ aei Innrilf towotkibi«W 
the pOlme authorities to vmt tifo sttfbMfot 
?**»*■*•’ -**«?•!. Wtwilb a diiwanb dhnofeiT 

tn^ 

of Qp^iiaile Pempora. «fo hal laudosum 
m iKtpoMession about tl^ tiSneP Wisitsot 
more in^rtaot to find that out than anytidfig 
else r Wu it not possible for bet— Jana Can- 
tanker— to make that great ^sooveryf 

B was so. Bha womd with a wul, a^ very 
soon her efforts were crowned wkh sueMss. At 
a ohefiaist's shop not very far foom the imuae in 
Beaumont-street, Caidanker dueoveredthatMrs. 
Penmore bad beem in the habit of deaHag for 
medicine, and here she sseertained that m a 
certain day, some three weeks mnee, ^brfolle 
had made the damning purchase of a two<«Bace 
bottle of laudanum ! 

Jane CantankePs breath came thick and fast 
as she made this tremendous discovery, mm) her 
knees tnsmbled so under her that she was hardly 
able to stand at the counter. 

“Hwe you got that down in your book P” 
she said, as soon as she coaid trust herself to 
speak. 

“Oh, certainly,’* replied the druggist, a smug 
gentleman in spectacles, who socmod muen 
astonished. 

“ And there is no danger it’s being lost P” 

“ How ean there be P” asked the other, with 
a touch of contmnpt in his tone, and giving his 
ledger an affectionate slap. “ The book’s big 
enough.” 

Cantanker waited a littie, trying to remember 
whether she had any other oneetion to ask. 

“What, it’s down in tne big book?” site 
aeked, wRh a gasp of satisfaction. 

“Yes,” said the chemist. 

“What sort of a bottle would it be in ?” she 
said. “ A large bottle P” 

“ Two-ounoe phial similar to this/’ replied the 
chemist, producing one, “made of blue ghns, 
ribbed so as to affect the touch, orange lahei 
outside ’Poison,’ and another 'for extssnal 
use/ that being what it was wanted for.” 

> “There’s something up,” Manarked the 
chemist to his chief assistant, as Qmatanker, 
after thanking him for hk courtesy, and once 
more entreating him to be careful of the entry 
which toh) so important a foie, left the s^p 
with hurried steps and with considerable agiifo* 
tion in her demeanour. 

Cantanker made the best of her wiqjr to the 
police-station, and there imparted her stoiy to 
the hmpeotor on duty. She wss bt^d^ing to 
be known here, and to be highly reaneotim as 
well, in consequence of the decided and wtobm- 
proHtising manner in which she had stpuhMted 
herself si tiie inquest. The inspotftasr'Miigi ber 
a oomidimeQt or two on her eneray miamoM- 
amt and, after tdting dpwit uhiisim bad said, 
deapaMiM one of his mpi^ truifod emiea«rus 
etraigyi to tiie idiemisPo fo tsb# bit depostthin 
in form. 

The pidiceman had a thfok note-book bemad 
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in calC awi interlined viitlx 


ALL rm ifH&B 


(;iOoaduc.lodby 


mmj a on tbe of 

the Debn^'lm cu&t^ere oeifore 

thn 4 i<^t(!r, me wltilted' jb'nrards the two. 

haskidg P the eonstahle. 

siieli heing our ooetom when ve 
know tbei^y.”' 

** When you know the party,** eohoed the 
poUce^ni), **«n4 net lAberwMe?'* . , ► . 
BO ooeouh^ o&€t#ise,*’ relied. Ike 


^nd thfa party jrou did know ?** ‘ 

**<3h dear yes, , ar. The lady> dealt here 
seorej) find acOres 

" f Bnt not for hopwuii P taifed the my^don 
ofiustxce. 

sir this was the first occasion Of her 
nmh^ att<ds a jfmtchase.** 

rrrt' ^ ^ *1 w t . » 


%ejfoiic^i®aawwted wliilc, andiooked 
over the notes which he had made, appearing 
very feU^, satisfied with them. Presentiy he 
e^jDhe aa if making a final inquiry. 


e^jDhe nmH aa if making a final inquiry. 

“Alia did the lady swte what she wanted it 
forP 

'* hlxteraal use, sir, as I said. The lady had. 
passed mauy years of her life in a very hot 
climate, and it seemed that the change to onr 
damp atmosphere and cold affected .her with 

B shout the arms and shoulders, which she 
werox<^ved by mhhing with laudanum, 
more than by any other means.** 

. *‘P^” s(d4 % poheepan, '‘that was what 
she said, was ii l” 

“Thiitt was tt, So 1 made her up the 
two ounces and mt hen haye it, merely caution- 
ing her to ke^ it shut up, ana out m the way 
of any petsoa who m%ht be iiqurcd by it. l 
bade ner be pattieularfy eisc^ that way,*' le- 
Biarked the ehemist, afraid of getting into a 

^’^^ polieemao seemed sow to hare gained all 
is&riiwttou that was aecessaiy, and shut up 
Usbo^ 

"We ehadl most likely want you to repeat 
wbsftvfou have i»et eaid in erideuce, tu 
floucieof a<%(u^ twQk** ^rmnarkedt "aoyoul’d 
hetieeheM .yoarself in readiness.** .. 

" I’m net likeU to get into any trenldoahout 
IP aaJwd the druggist. 

The policemau took time to ceu^der the 
faestifu^. dt^ght in nstste of 

ftoi nniiimir iiittiirfinimiiA w. tk 6 w hibi . 

S^Not tilmt l oa# neesi^^ at 

iset; I omi’t aW w 

. ^ purchase of laudanum 

on the^iwrt of Ifo. l^Epi#w->)a disoorery due 
xidhitrtolaiieChmlwwet'a than that of 

the na^.aiathoiitiesTraUem the whole posture 
of .aibdn, ica& pdded w much to the streu^ of 
tk wuhihMiagf^ Gahriame, as tq Juirify the 
wdepUoa of isu^ meaeutBs as might tend to 
wwde at onto the question of her guilt of iiiao- 


Pith this view, and Without loss df &e, a 


WIH^ obtaiuedy.aqd^ its authority a 
seareh wt^i msiitiit'ed, havilhg!'for its object the 
'disoovery of.;^t in uwcdi the laudanum 
8^ hy^lke cbotaiaed; and of 

^ which .to'^itkute a ae6^»Qil'li|ad:heeQ given. 

And how, iUdeed. 'titb to wcer 

A in|idstef ' aq>eiEit, as^ great aad'W^uUs^urm for 
Qabfielle’s safety began to w>n(gh ttpen her hus- 
bimd’s'heaft. She was suspected of a c^e. 
Ope step more, and toe might afPiatod:' The 
.mbustera of iotoloe were ott. hut totoki '-Wliat a 
^thought it was that these men shmild^^hiwre the 
rli|it to come into ihuho^ i^^^ hto 
to iuvude ttiesaOred ppeeih^iJm 
bisr, and that hO> bef luiabii^ by 

arid allow it^ mnafr xemam; toaidive. the 
househoM gods were soh^t^ to ddtotoation. 
let it was so. Beslitmipe was utoleBt, and 
worse tliap useleto. It might Iggiawate the 
evil, it oouid not palliate . 

As for Oabrielle liefself, she seemed tor the 
time entirely crushed and paralysed by the horror 
of her situation. All force, all presence of mind 
had for the time deserted her. we .seemed to 

I herself, and looked to others, like imc whp lived 
and moved in a droam->-a dream, andA iptot hor- 
rible ode, andy^iUR tpiic% i4s (US mi 
It was piteous to see tow she oiupgto her 
hnsband too, in the fulness of her misery, with 
a sort of mechanical feelingAhat he obuid save 
and help her. She followed bin abcdt.. She 
darto not let hiin oid; of her s%hi ^0 held to 
his arm as if toe dreaded lest they toould ttoe 
him from hm. She looked up Mo hie fitce (br 
some Sign of exuwuragemimit, sOme mdiCation 
that he at least knew that theto woqto toon be 
an awakenmg from the hoifible d^mi She 
stood outside the room doOr while the men were 
tondueting the Search witidn. Stor huetond 
I was iu there with ibetn. 

*<'What arc they doh^ Gilbert f^* sbe asked, 
when presently He came oto to speak' to her, and 
comfort her. 

Gilbert told her of their seafto^ and what it 
was they leok^ for; . 

Som^incs it did almost seem as if kec head 
bad given way under the heavy ptosauie, and could 
now reodve no distinct linprestom of .atototo?* 
There were tones when too no longer aptoeMl 
to realise her dtaser, and yto otoer times, tod 
these oftenest in me grey ea^ motoiiii^'y^htEn 
it.seamed to bebMuc to uptolRryriih toftoost 
exafflerated %ce, and an ai^pifto wat whs un- 
heamoto, It was a hcopito thtog to w^ake ;to 
this, SO' horril^e tl^di . aotoetimea .toi p^lttost 
schemes would oosie into her Iwad ip omtototon 
h^r sitiiniiQftt '' 

J^e wpttld at toese Hmes stoittolikhito^d 
to ffy with her betore it was too ltoe| ‘* while 
tome is time,'sriuk yto toereietunAv* tom would 
cry, “let US gm £toaway,<3ilbmiaba;i^faeli^ 
this dceadftopaee. We iwuemild bei. to.hatoy 
among the Woods and fetos, a.wi^.$tou whaM 
caroel men ;|ind women,, happy .and sala. .<k>iae, 
Gilbert, come, if we steto awm^sf toitbe torly 
morning,, nobody will see ns. limiAimidj** she 
ifould say at suto times,"*'l'aiii annid of that 
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womsi?i* Take me away, take me mm irkere % 
oaait*rerEe»bo;«ibO(l. fidwte UvtMt J.f<> 


**^*** Gilbert. Tou Ma not Vl^b 


move iMMOVKm tlfui bvMAf, besov^ ber tti 
ronkmber ii»t M do imab ft ™*wff aronM be Id 
tiarov^ ftvi^ ihcir bwt tlMUu% ftna itat it xfttild 
pHdftiflt MV Ift be gitiltj before i^ Ibe vMid, 
thMk vould ftliie M isto a woifte .rteite ettU, «aa 
voiddeiy wt tb4 Im. taft, ems demrtiec her, 
timt Jm believed hwfiiutj. md 
her vMipe*' 

WoftMi hcrrer^otftil. bat mi, tamf 

be tiMli»ed* Img oonifosaace, ere long ahe 
woaUiftoknoirlBike ihe truth -eitd jnstiee of all 

i-l*-!. 1.^ • j 1-.* J: *_ 


the woie^ he would in some way convey to her 
tiio means of death, that so she might cUe by his 
beloved hand. Such were some of the phases 
of atfliotion through which the suffering woman 
passed at this Ume. 

On that oritical day, when, in consequence of 
the dkcovery made at the chemist’s, certain 
authorities came to search her room, she stood 
outside the door treRd>lin|r in anticipation of 
some new horror. Her husband was inside with 
the men, but presently he came out to speak to 
fa«>, and eoiilfort her. 

**What are they doing, Gilbert?” she asked, 
lookte i«to his ^fes for hope. 

OifoM told her of their search, and what it 
wastbevloolGedfot. 

** Juw have they found it f ” ^e asked. 

** I^aiidU^fouw wkiit 

**The bcttle, Gilbert. Don’t you iremembw, 
deaftP 

” Bemonbftr,’* be repeated, mechanioafir. 
“No.” 

“bicitsftmember. 1 got it tc rub mj poor 


Penmore uttered a cry of agony, as if fo 
phjHc^min. 

** Was these any left ?” he gas^. 
tea, about bw.” 

"Ayw what did you do with it f” 

**I hid ii .the ohomist told mo to keep it 
ouh'^^mtheaervaiata. So Ibid it.” 

“ Oh^ why did you 49 wind GUba-t, 
who had remaiaed for a momeidatixnsed. ” Xt 
wdl whrso lh|« pH the rest.” 

”Z waa'ao afoaii lest some one should get 
hold ollt,** ^ GatvlBie, ” and so there might 


Whs ft sHonoe. Huey were then 
hmorng outside the bedroom door, 
men imnde talkbm. 


3M0dldll^the men imndet^^ ’33ie7 
oottSit benr mem moving attldea of fomtture, 
tfosmim Ml Mimng dviwers, and tummgovev 
IMt Stem !n Mr wav. 

hSdeX &ri«UoP mid 


ftib ttmbim wiiMMaM the bed.** 
tos, WHi I bafo get the IbBj. 1 thoughtto 


.^•d^p^f^jpoor darling. Butyoumoet 

*Ym, you** he said, eagerly. "It is <mr 
onk ehavoe.” . 

IWe wuS a pause hi the movement that bad 
been going on witldn the room, and then a 
drag^g sound as of some object drawn 
hoftvdy aenm the floor. 'Die husbimd and wife 


”The key, the key,” said Gilbert i^ain. 
GbMelle took the biumh from her pocket, and 
with trombUag hands divided titi from Hfo 
rest, 

“ This is ii,” she whispered. 

At th^ moment the dwr of the bedroom was 
opened from within, and one of the policemen 
Speared on the threshold. 

“ Here’s a box here,” the man said, respect, 
fully enough, “which we should wish to be 
allowed to examine. If you could obUge us 
with the key,” 

Gilbert liandcd the mpu the bunch of keys 
just as he had received it from his wifo—the 
key in question separated from the rest. 

“ You will fiud what you are looking for in 
that box,” he said. 


AT CARACAS. 

Tnx hotel was a square house of two stories, 
close to the market-plaoe, and not far from the 
oentre ot the city. All the rooms on the ground, 
floor were bedrooms. On the floor above was 
my apartment, a very large room divided into 
three by partitions, and overlooking the street. 
On the aide (mposite my room was another very 
large one, where the table d*bffte was held. To 
the lalt WMO tiiree rooms ooenpisd by the land, 
lord and his family, aad on the ri^t were some 
more bedrooms for tnureiUers. Tlie eoncirnge 
wtw a have negro, who, having boon a oustom. 
house officer, mve himself ^ the oies of a 
government official, «md had grown so fat that 
bo quite Ifleokod up the doorway. The landlord 
had emae to the ooumtry as a sttna^ to ooUtet 
articles Imr some museum, but, havii^ married 
an Baidlab ladyVmidd, ooudeseoaded to allow 
Iter to make hut fovtaue by keeping ibis hotel. 
Ho was the most silent nmn possible, and aU the 
time I was there 1 never Mm but two 
words, ” Mon Diett !” An unmarried doubter 
lived in the house, and {dayed the piano at a 
great rate. TMectidMiment«K»sistedoftim 
Indian waabesses, and a* mnlaitto stabMtiey. 
Tterowasalsoaeook, aoenanaQualyfotthot I 

f it her down as the wife of tim foe obndforge. 

Waa aM M i enooimtdrM bei^j^ 
that at my departure, aa 1 oboIhlA 3o»«er luwe 
been Mlo to sMi sop dh^ ufoM seefog 
whoaa it wan cooked. 1 fovdul ui^ aparlmeat 
vetf neatly fornished, ftndlMnmthhilly oleao, and 
eongraMated otysetf on havfog so eomfortabteft 
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lodging. TJiai jiight I dined at C\ and was 
i^i«aabif surprisedai the shgame oCMs toi4fii|tge. 
liis house 'isas but cme higli M there 
irere many fiae rooms k it. The krsafkgrTOom, 
for ^example, aboat silty .feet loQg e&di 
twciity4ve broad, and fundsbi^ lilfe % trst^ass i 
I saloon m Paris.. la the centre of tlM court, 
round ukich the roouts mem built, 'was a garden 
full e^beautiful fiotwers, aad a fouatam clear 

water, , ' • 

1 have said I was well pleased with my apart* 
ment, sad I ensoonoed myself in my mosquito 
eortidns about midnight, aaticipating a long and 
pleasant slumber. However, about half-past 
three, 1 woke in the midst of a dream, in which 
I fancied myself in a belfry, with the bells play- 
ing triple bob-majors. On my awaking, sure 
enough bells were ringing furiously all round. 
The sound seemed to come from every direction. 
What could it be? “Perbaiis,” thought I, 
“this is the way the Gar&quenians announce a 
fire or an earthquake, or is it a popular 6meute? 
Oh, bother them ! 1 wish they would have tiieir 
revolutions in the daytime, like reasonable 
people,” Still the bells rang on, and presently 
; there was a great noise of people passing in the 
I street, and then a sound of firing and of rockets 

i being let off. 1 should have gone to the windo.w 

I to reconnoitre, but a salutary awe of the mos- 
i , qnitoes and the penetrating fleas kept me where I 
j I w'as until the day dawned, when I got up to dis- 
j; co\'er the reason of the hubbub. 1 then per- 
j ceived that on other side of the street there 
was a large convent, in which, although not a 
soul wae to be seen, the bells were ringing in a 
way that reminded me of the Devil and the Old 

I Wosnan of Berkeley. Further down the street 

I I tkau the convent was a small square, and on one 

I side of it a church, whore again the bells were 
j ringing at least as obstreperously. In the direc- 
; iiou of tliis church, which was brilliantly lighted 
I up, there was quite a crowd of people coming and 

' going, and freon among them rookets shot up 

! from time to time. On inquiry, 1 found it was 

■ the fiesta of the Islcfios, or imople from the 

! Canary Islands, of Whom there is quite a otdony 
; at Caracas. In South America, avery one has 

I his patron saint, and the Isieuos have theirs, and 

j j in hononi of their saint sleep was made to fly 

' from the eyelids of all in the quarter of the city 
I where I was, while our nerves were harassed 
; throughout the day by a continued hubbub of 
' bells, fireworks, prooessions, and bull-fights. 

But even fiestas must come to an end, and 1 
; j foimd solace in the hope that quiet would at 
length be restored. Alas! the Catholic year at 
CaiAcas is made up of feasts and fasts, and, fast- 
ing ex feasting, the irfiabitants are for ever ring- 
i ing bolls, (flschargi^ holy squibs and rookets, 

I and widking in tumalinous processious. Hived 
! weeks amid this din, and never could get aecas- 
! tomed to it, nor enjoy that heatty sound slumb®- 
; wMoh Sancho apostrophises as the best of 
j wrappers. But, in fairness, it must be added 
I ibM> Aestas have their attraetions for strangers 


as well 08 their disagreeables. On these days, 

espewaUyon iK>t^ l 0 S|,gM, Oaeh‘a8 thW of 

JSuestra ScuotU de la bfertsed, thb fair sw wmo 
forth ip thek fppst kdinfe; and widk in-bevies to 
the churchbs. It fe tbeU, Ar]|rdu .u!i:c an impartial 
F&ri 8, tbat you wffl rasolte tb btrilow yonr golden 
apple on the Creole TenUs M ptefereace to all 
other beauties, so lovely ate the laom iiiat*ahine 
upon you from under the ooiyuettik nfintMlla, 
and so graceful the figum that un^^loie rdong 
the sheets. There may, indeed, be rosier 'cteks 
and fairer skins elsewhere, but not sudi large 
black eyes, teeth of sneh dassling whiteness, such 
taper waists, and faultless fed and ankles, as 
belong to the V^oneBuclan ladies. As for any 
devout feeling, that, of course, is entirely out of 
the question. The wmticm come forth to looked 
at, and the men stand in groups on ke church 
st^s, or cluster inside, to lodr nt them. All 
round the churches are pictures, usually sad 
daubs, and a profusion of wax dolls, representing 
the Virgin, at various periods of her life. Any- 
thing more contrary to oommon sense, to say 
j nothing of good taste and devotional feeling, than 
I these images, it is impossible to conceive. 
Among the absurd groups of dolls I w’as par- 
ticularly struck with one at the Merced fiesta, 
in which the Virgin, dressed in all the frippery 
imaginiiblc, was kneeling beside a pgautic cruci- 
fix, while a six-year-old angel fluttered above the 
cross, dressed in silver-embi'oidered trjank-.hose 
and tartan leggings of the royal Stuart pattern. 
About the middle of the day, when the he;it is 
most trying, there is generally a procession, and 
the image or picture of the saint is careied about, 
amid a train of ecclesiastics, and with a body 
of soldiers as a guard of honour. Every now 
and then tlie host is elevated, and down go 
the people on their knees, and anon guns and 
rockets are discharged, and the use even of 
squibs and crackers is sanctified on sudr occa- 
sions. 

On seeing all this, my recollection weut 
back to India, and the processions of Durga 
and Krishnah. Indeed, the yteotsavahs of 
Hindustan, and the fiestas of South America, 
have a common origin. They are the resource of 
an idle people, and an excuse for putting <mx best 
clothes, ioitei'ing, gaming, and love-niidciHg. 1 
was assured that at the grandi |bstaat Santiago, 
the Virgin receives some thirty thousand letters 
from the girls of the city and its envircnis. Some 
ask for husbands and lovers, others for hall- 
dresses and pimios, and, incrodiMe oa H may 
appear, the petitions are answered, and, where 
it is thought politic, granted. As for such trifles 
as husbands and lovers, one knows femn Hmro- 
dotus that such matters ore easily urtmged, .but 
even a piano is oocasionoliy sm)£ At Ca^cas, 
absurdity is not carried so far, bat evea -there 
fiestas iWe tm doubt the busiest ^lya at Cupid’s 
post-office. 

The site of CaiAp^ isone to tdeose'auOifeutal 
sovereign. It is at about the some^ elation 
above the sea as Tehrdn, the capital of IFeimd, aud 
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researUes it ia iiUK»findbil%/ a bat* 
jadiddttiljr ipisoad, tbe approaoh to Oar 
r^M from tbo ^ast^migiit be oom^t^lF cb«ed 
aghast aa eocSmy, exoeptias, oi ooorae, &tgli»h 
sailonit to whom aQ thii^ are practicable tbait 
imply pnaeripon^ and a fight, to the begiamng 
of I a^lSdS, the reacvaed Oocsair OraoloB, aa the 
Spaui^ hietoriAQB cidl him, or Trancis Drake, 
stood ia with his sijaadfon towards the coast of 
Yensauela, tilt he arrived within about half ' a 
league from Ia Guaira, when he embarked five 
I hundred men in boats, and laired, The inha- 
I bitants of La Gomro fied without resistance, and 

1 carried to Garfieas the nows of the terrible Bng- 
i lislpan’s descent on the coast. Then did the 
I valiant alcaldes, Garoi-Gomsalez and Francisco 
j Bebqliedo, assembling all the men who would 
I and could bear arms, march out to repel and 
; chastise the invader. They marched with ban- 
j nets disj^ayed along the royal road leading from 
Cardcas to La Guaira, leaving ambuscades in 
I the less frequented passes of the mountains, 

! where the thick trees and rough ground favoured 
j such strategy. But Drake had found at Gaai> 

I camaento a Spaniard named Yillalpando, who 
was wiliiug to sell his country, and who led the 
j corsair by an unfrequented route, perhaps that 
i which is now called the Indian’s Path, to Oa- 
! racas. So, while the valiant alcaldes were 
i marchii^ down to the sea, and their gallant 

! men in ambush were lying ensconced in the 

I dank grase, the Englishman was hanging YillaU 
I pando, for whom he had no farther use, on a 
I tree, and padciug up, with gi-eat care and very 
I much at his ease, all the valuables he could find 
i in Caracas. Now, wbo can adequately desoiibe 
I the fury of the alcaldes when they heard that, 
i while they were guarding the stable-door, the 
j steed had been already stolen ! So they mardicd 
j bade i^n to the capital, resolved to make a 
, pastel of Drake and his merry men, and hoping 
I to eatoh them with their pikes and their hangers 
I and their arquebuses laid aside, and their hands 
I full of idunder. But Drake was cautious as well 
I as bold, emd bad turned the municipal hall and 
j the cWrdi near it into little fortresses, and the 
I Spaniards totd a presentiment that there was no 
i taking these strong places without bloodshed, 
so they surrotuided the dty at a safe distance, 
j and pc^imred to put every EngHshmau to death, 

I wto, not comtonb with the booty he had already 
I goL shcmld go out to the rillag^ round about 
to look lor more. But one old hidalgo named 
Alotixi Andma de liedesma, who was, perhaps, 
a native of Ia ManOha^ mounted bis steed, and 
put Ida Umoe in iest and an old target on lus 
j arm, imd rods fipsto alone to drive out the Eng. 

I The elivaky of the old don moved Drake’s 

I compulsion, and he l^e his men not to harm 
I Mm ; BOr weuM they, Imd he not charged them 
I at full #004. and tried to do mischief with his 
I spear. 'TUcerenpon kilted him as gent^r as 
I they emdd, and carried his body to a grave in 
I the city, had intorrod it with aU honour. So, 

; when eight days were passed, Drake and his five 


and, after buiming all thw houses ibat t^ |b«d 
not knoeked down already, mar<died: meiimy 
away to thtnr ships, and mnbarked without the 
loss of a mngte man, 

Cardcas is, as has bMn said^ very inaccessibte 
from the imrth— -that is, from the side' towards 
La €luaira and the sea; but, in tlie opposite 
direction, the slopes are easier. In order to 
fom a correct notion of the site on which the | 
city is built, one must keep in mind the direc- i 
tion (d the mountain ranges of the countrj*. ! 
The Andes alone run north and south, dividing I 
South America like a backbone, but into two ; 
very unequal parts— the part parallel to the ; 
Pacific betog infinitely narrow compared with j 
the eastern portion that extends to the Atlantic. J 
A niunber of cordilleras descend from the Andes, ! 
and run from west to east, and that cordillera ' > 
which skirts the Caribean Sea forms quite au j{ 
angle at La Guaira and Macuto, approaching jj 
there almost to the sea, and ending in a huge j I 
clump, tlie highest part of which is La Silla, a j 
great double-peaked mountain, that towers up ^ 
two miles to the east of Cardcas. La SiUa is, J 
consequently, nearly opposite to Macuto, while 
the ridge which separates Cardcas from La 
Guaira is called Cerro de Avila. This ridge ap- I j 
pears to swell on without a break until it tormi- | i 
nates in La Silla, but it is in reality separated ; < 
from it by the deep ravine of Tocumo. Ou the ! i 
south side, then, of Avila and La Silla is a plain, ! 
called the plain of Chaoao, with a steep slope { ^ 
from N. N. W. to S. S.E, — that is, from the j 
mouutams just mentioned to the La Guaira, a | 
stream which flows with a south-easterly course j I 
into the Tuy. The latter river falls into the j • 
Caribean Sea, Bi.xty mites to the east of the town 
of La Guaira. The plain of Cbacao, which is a 
lateral branch of the far larger valley of the Tuy, 
is about ten miles long from west to east, and j ; 
seven broad from north and south, and at its j 
western extremity, where it is narrowest, stands ' 
Cardcas. | 

Some authors have pronounced it to be mat- i 
fcr of regret that Cardcas v'as not built farther } ; 
to the east, near the village of Cbacao, where 1 1 
the plain is widest. There is no doubt that 
Fraucisoo F^ardo, who, in 1660, first built on 
the site which the capital of Venezuela now i 
occupies, was led to choose the spot as being 
nearest to the coast, and also to tire mines of Los : 
Teques, which were the attractions that brought | 
him into a locality then swuming with hostile | 
Indians. In 1567, Don Diego Losada, who j 
wished to make a permanent conquest where | 
Fajardo had been little more tomr an .exploter, ' 
founded a oity on the site chosen by the tetter, j 
and called it Santiago de Leon de Cd4«?»’— thus 
giving it his own name Simttegq, or !Diego, the ] | 
name of the Governor de Lepn, and that of the j , 
Indians of the district, Cardcas, which last alone j 
survives. Losada, of comae, little imagined | 
that his new city would over become the capital ^ 

of a great country, and in selecting the site he 1 

I 
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was pJtybttMy gnMetf by tlws a^dan^ tbttti IW 

jardo liM dio^ it b<lm y*.- la Hcf^ If ad- 
vantage of site wena to deoidts ttie fwttsoaof 
fhe capitaJi tlie govattusMBS* of ’iS'wMSmifila vro^ 
be transferred fiom Caracas to Ttdfeaoia, a city 
v'hicfii lias the richest bo 3 and the best seapoit 
in all South Attietie. lA the metla time, the 
Caraqndnians are very proud of their native 
town, and boast much of its climate ; but the 
question of its title to rank first mong Vene- 
zuelan cities is decided in tlie n^i^ive by Hum- 
boldt, who says: "Prom the position of the pro- 
vinces Caracas can never exert any powerful 
pohtical influence over the countries of tdxioii it 
is the capital.” 

I soon esme to know Cardens and its environs 
well, for fresh horses were lent me every day, 
and I rode somewhere or other every morning 
and evening. The horses of Venezuela, be it 
said, en passant, though spirited and well shaped, 
are so small that one would certainly snub them 
a.s ponies, but for their self-assertion and haughty 
little ways, which, it must be owned, are at 
times supported by worthy deeds in carrying 
their riders bravely into battle, and in aiing 
in the slanghter of furious bulls twice as big as 
themselves. They do not understand high jump- 
ing, but they go very well at ditches, however 
broad and deep. Their favourite pace is the 
pasc-trote, a sort of quick amble, and they know 
very well that they are to go that way if the 
reins are held rather high, and the mouth is felt 
pretty strongly. Trotting is not fashionable, 
and, altogether, the English style of riding does 
not seem to be admired, for it is usual to say of 
bad rider " be rides like an Englishman.” 
The Creoles ride with excessively long stirrups, 
so as just to touch them with the toe, and the 
amhling pace of their horses is well suited for 
that kind of seat, as well as for tlie paved streets 
of Caracas, for neitherridernor animal is shaken 
by it. 

My flret ride was to the east of the eilyto 
Petard, a lai’ge village about seven miles from 
Caracas. In a few minutes after leaving St., 
Amande’s Hotel, I found myself in La Gran 
Pl.iza, the principal square, where the daily 
market is held. It is about the size of Postman- 
square, but looks larger, the buildiags round it ' 
beii^ all very low, except the Government House, 
which is on the western side, and the cathedral; 
which stands at the south-eastern angle. Bothi 
these buildings' surrived the great eto-thquidre of 
1813. 1 foundAotbii^ in the cathedral, either 
externally or internally, ■worth mfidng, except 
of Bolivar, wMch is of widte marble, 
;efafly execrated. The Liberator is re- 
d standing in his general's unifotm, and 
e three female figures, intended, 1 sup- 
for the three states who owe their freedom 
m. The inscription is ; “ Simonis Bolisar 
s hie eondit, honorat, grata et-nesnor 
1. 1852.” Somehow, on looking at tl^ 
djlHx^nt, a certain sentence would reeur to 
ii'iy ■mind : " He asked for bread, and they gave | 


huiiia aitene." Ibihffi;; heio.so- 

bonraired ia the «(^hedr^ .(ilrhii' touii, 
dMfrw aw«ir;»t«vriaf, 

A IMe way from t^ etd^edrai ia the theatre. 
.Tiattt-pesi^bn Neam to hw’the regard 
those edifiees in^Veneouela, M Cuaara, the 
theatre sfru^ next a ehweh. haw 

so far changed for the better sines the ti^ke of 
Humboldt, that the theatre at Carfmas, which 
was them open to the sky, is now roofed. Buring 
my stay Uiere was no operakio troupe* and the 
pieces played were generally dull tragedies, in 
wliich the characters were- killed in su(mes> 
sion, apparently to the great satisfaction of the 
audience. 

At t^ut half a mile fmm the cathedral, 1 came 
to a bridge over a stream which frills into the La 
Guaira, and which bounds the town cm ibis dide. 

; Hero are two fine ooffee plantations, and a wile 
fm-ther is another still finer, notable for being 
the point at which Humbtfldt cottnnenced his 
ascent of La Silla. The scenery here is very 
beantiful, the valley being a moss of cultivation, 
while from no point inlanii does the great moun- 
tain look so iffijmsing. However, that which 
interested me most was tlte .Eerro-Carril d’Este, 
or “ Eastern Eailway,” the terminus of which is 
just beyond the bridge already ajentioned. 1 dis- 
mouuted to inspect the station, and as it was quite 
deserted, I was obliged to clainber over a gate fif- 
teen feet liigh to get into it . I found that the rails 
had been laid down for about half a mile, hut the 
grass and weeds were gro'wing over them. Hwrc 
were engines and carriages, and piles of wood 
for sleepers, sad emblems of tlie slumher into 
which the whole coueern has fallen, and from 
which it seems doubtful whether it M'ill ever 
awake. 1 found the posada at Petard full 
of people smoking and playing billiards, and 
the whole place had a more thriving, bustling ap- 
pearance than 1 expected. There aire about 
five hundred houses in the village, and some 
fine estates near it. Still there never could 
bo ffuflicient traffic to r^ay the expense of a 
railway, unless the line were coailnued to Va- 
lencaa. 

My next expedition was to the north of the* 
towi^ and to tte sl^e beyond lyii^ inunediat% 
under the Cenro d’Aviht. The , city of Oardeas, 
as may be seen fren^ this fdc^. is ia> figure a 
great square, with long para^ «treeta cxossii^ 
it from north to southyand rrith the prineipid 
square of the maiket'^piace m the centre. But 
at the north-east angle there has been a subu^, 
through which the oM road to La Guaira paa^. 
The “ Indian Path,” already mentioned, brumh^ 
off from that road. 1 was asteniidiied to see the 
destruefiaoB that the great earthquake of 181i 
caused in this direction. Not a house seeimi to 
have escaped, and thou^ a> few have been re- 
stored, the marks of the dkaster are apimrent 
everywhere, and whofe lines of rttina stjlremaia. 
In fact, the neater the uountam, the greater 
seemed to me to have been ^ dboek. I was 
confirmed in this opinion afterwards by the narra- 
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tire of AH ej’e^wit&esei, Majof M., '«rho still lives, 
and v«s in olSeial omploymoat in Qtdioas 
vrlten the curtluiiti^ happened. MtQor M. vros 
writing in his office with his clerk at four r.M., 
on the 26th of Mai!^) in that year. It was in- 
tensely hot, and no rain had Men for a con- 
siderable time. Being Etoly Thursday, the 
churches were crowded with ladies, dressed 
in their gayest attire. The chapels of the 
convents were filled with nuns, and the streets, 
as is usual on holidays, with people who had 
come in from the neighhottring villages. At the 
barracks of San Carlos, a regiment of six hundred 
men were mustering under the walls. There 
was not a cloud in the sky, not a thought of 
danger in the heart of any one. All of a sudden 
the earth seemed to move upward, the church 
bells lolled, and a tremendous subterranean noise 
was heard. The perpendicular motion lasted 
j four seconds, and was instantly succeeded by a 
I violent undulatory movement, wliich continued 
I six sccouds more. Li those ten seconds that 
' great city, with fifty thousand inhabdauts, Imd 
become a heap of blood-stained nuns. The 
j churches of Alta Gracia and Trinidad, with towers 

1 enc liuudred and fifty feet high, were so com- 
j plctely levelled, t hat in their place only shapeless 

mounds remained, spread out to a great distauce, 

' but not more than five feet high. Every convent 
was destroyed, and of the inmates scarcely one 
escaped. The barrack of San Carlos was huiled 
forward from its base, and of the six hundred 
soldiers mustering below its walls not a man 
was loft alive. At the first shock. Major M, 
stalled from Ids seat and rushed towards the 
door, followed by his clcik, M, sprang into the 
street, but his clork was tooUte, and was crushed 
to death by the falling house. The major had 
seen many tomlic sights in his loug residence in 
these regions of the volcano and the earthquake, 

{ and had been in many battles both by sea and 

' land, but ho declared that the spectacle which 

I Caracas presented at the moment of the great 
earthquake, was the most terriblu of all. A vast 
cloud of dust rose up to heaven, and w'ith it 
ascended the shrieks of more than twenty tbou- 
I sand human beings dying or wounded in the 
ruins. Great rocks come thoaderiug down from 
I the movmtains, and at intervals explosions, like 
the disch^o of ioaumorable pieces of artillery, 

* were heard beneath the earth. Msyor M. fled 
{ down to the rivet La Guaira, and remained there 
j without food tiU the next day. Even then it w as 
difficult to procure the moans of satisfying 
hunger, for the houses were all Mien, and the 
stroma so encomhered with ruius, that it was 
difficult to pass. &o for many days the sad sights 
wci'o renewed of digging out the wounded and 
the dead. 

Men’s minds were ao affected with terror, 
that for a long thne they could not return to 
their ordinary oecupafions, bat wore continu- 
ally absorbed with prayer and religious ceremo- 
nies. Then were many marriages performed 
j between those who had for years been living 

I 


together without that tie, and men wte had 
defrauded others made reslituiioup appaBeA by 
the horrors of that tremendous day, and appi^ 
hensivo of their recurrence. 

At a few idaces in the Orro d’Avik, I ob^ 
served houses perched up at an elevation of 
several hundred feet, and among them one be- 
longin^f to the Dutch minister. Below it is a 
country-house, called the Baraiso, once the pro- 
perty of an English minister, andvihich passed 
from him to a femous Creole beaufy. But that 
which interested me most in this direction was ^ 
the Catholic cemetery, said to be the finest in ' 
all South America, and well worth a visit. It 
stands on very high ground, and the view is 
magnificent. The singularity of the place is, 
that the inner side of the veiy high walls by 
which it is surrounded is lined witli a sort of 
gigantic pigeon-holes. They arc eight feet deep, 
and thrc6 feet wide and high, and are used as 
receptacles for cofiins. Persons who can afford 
to pay a fee of thirty-five dollars arc allowed the 
prhilcge of rb^C‘mg the colUiioi a deceased re- 
lative in one of tlicsc receptacles for Ihiee year'-. 
The name of the deceased peisou is printed o'vcr 
the recess, and the coQiu can hc‘ brought out at 
anytime if rcquiied. Of couise, it is ihus pre- 
served from dtstruclion, being quite dry, and 
sheltered from the weather, and <ilso safe from 
the attacks of insects, especially Ihe formidable 
black ant, which is three-quarters of an inch in 
length, and devours every! hmg it can get at. 

At the expiration of three years coffins aie taken 
■down, and the remains of the deceased poison 
I are, if the family wish it, htindetl over to them. 

I Otherwise, they are thrown into a huge pit, j 
called a carucro. Poor people, mid those who | 
j do not choose to pay for the three years* j 
'lodgment in the pigeon-holes, arc bulled at | 

' once in the grounds of the cemetery. I ob- 
served the words C.dcntura Amarilla in many 
of the epitaphs, which fold plainly of the , 
ravages of the yellow fever. IJumboIdt men- j 

tions that this disease had been known at I 

La Guaira only two years before his arrival, I 
and sa}s nothing of its having appeared ut j 
Carficas. 

After I had ridden past the cemetery a few | 
hundred yards, i came to a mound about 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
that this marked .the spot whcie the persons 
who died in the great outbre^ik of cholera a few 
years ago, were buried. The victims were so 
numerous that it w*as quite impossible to inter 
them separately, so a very long deep trench was 
dug, and the dead were brought in carta and 
cast into it. The English burhii-.groun4,and the 
German arc on the southern outskirts pf the 
city, and are very poor places as compared witli 
Uie Catholic cemetery* They are both covered 
with weeds, bnt<, in the British burial-ground, 
the ra^ grass is so tall that it is impossible j 
to see the graves, and the whole place is , 

full of ant-hills sevoi'al feet high* There is a j 
chapel, with an insciiption to say it w-as built ' 

^ . i 
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by BotMsrt Kvr Porter at Itis state aqpeate. 

I folt interested ia eetteg the ukom of a 
man who, like myself had oome from the 
Caepiaii Oates to this distant eowattir of the 
West 

North of the dty, X fouad only ope other place 
worth a visit. I&b ia the Toma» or reser^ir, 
whidi soppliea Oardcas with water. It is si- 
tuated in a thioldy-wooded ravine, and a very 
narrow piith among the bushes leads to it. It 
is neeetaacy to tread with caution here, as, on < 
aceount of the dense thickets, and the place 
being so little frequented, snakes abound in in- 
credible numben. I was assured that, on a 
little rooky terrace where the shrubs will not 
grow, sometimes forty or fifty rattlesnakes and 
othmr serpents might be seen basking in the ran. 
With such protectors a human guard might 
seem unnecessary. There is, however, a super- 
intendent, and, on entering his cotti^e, 1 found 
his wife, a native of the Canary Islands, working 
with her daughter at making sandals. She said 
they could make two dozen a day, and got sk 
and a half dollars, or about a pound sterling, a 
doeen. This is only one instance of many I saw 
of the enormously high rates at which Itdiour is 
paid in Venezuela. 

Westward of the city 1 did not ride. In this 
direction there is only the road to La Guaira, 
along which 1 had come by coach. 1 took, how- 
ever, a walk to the Cahrario, a hill on which the 
stations at Calvary ought to be marked by 
crosses, but I observed none. The hill, which 
being some hundred feet high, commands a good 
view over the city, is remarkable for a very 
severe action fonght there on the 23rd of June, 
1821, between Colonel Pereira, the Spanish com- 
mandant of Cardcas, and General JosC Francisco 
Bermudez, of the patriot army. Bermudez, 
who had only fifteen hundred men, attacked 
with great fury the Spanish forces, though far 
outnumbering his column, and advantage- 
ously posted on the high groimd, and was so 
completely defeated that he had great diffi- 
culty in escaping to Rodea with two hundred 
men. i 

To the south there is a fine road, made by an 
European engineer, which leads to Los Teques, 
a vilkge about twenty>five miles from Caracas, 
where there were gold mines once worked by • 
the Spaniards, and which, in fact, were the 
glittering bait that lured them into the pro- 
vince. The first station on this road, at a^ut 
sk miles from the city, is the pleasant village 
of Antemano, where Oaraqu^nian beauties go to 
batl^nd ruralise during the heats pf summer. 
Tbeiil^ also a road more directly south, which 
leads «^s the river La Guaira into the hills, 
and so to the valley of the Tuy. There is a 
beautiful estate hi this direction, belonging to 
Sefior Espino, whose income from land may be 
about twenty thousand dollars a year. With a 
visit te his ptcporty I closed my survey of the 
cnviroiMii||£>arm6, and came to the conckuiou 
that, wopltit no* for earthquakes, epidemics, in- 


sect plagues. is^eaM trevolaftete, «ttd bdll-rie%- 
hag, thqye would be few m&tb looalUiee 

for a rerideace. 


MOfilS SOOTCH NOm 

The pretty little town of Banft pleasantly 
situated on the sea, sk hundred an^ miles 
north of London, and within sight, on a dear 
day, of John o’Groat’s, is as desirable a 
denoe for the autumnal holidays as is to be 
foimd in all Scotland. The town and its im- 
mediate vidnity aiFord all the ddights which 
the health and pleasure-seeker can di^re. For 
scenery, society, sea-breeze, sea-bathing, and 
sport of every kind, it is a multum in parro. I 
have come to anchor here among shops, and 
banks, and places of business ; yet I am Within 
five minutes* walk of a park as large as the 
Begent's in London, and infinitely more piotnr- 
esque. Every pleasiuu is within five minutes* 
walk—rowing or sailing in the lovely bay, trout 
and salmon fishiug in the Deveron, pheasant, 
hare, and rabbit shooting (by permission of tbo. 
Earl of Fife) in the woods and policies, batlung 
in the breeks on the links, harvesting in the 
fields, whose golden store dmost encroaches 
upon the streets, Alpine climbing on the sides of 
Doon, with a view of fine countries from the top 
— what more would you have to give you an 
appetite for cook-a-IeeMe, and collops, and toddy, 
and “ wut?” If Banff, with its bay, its river, 
and its surrounding scenery, were anywhere on 
the south or cast coasts of England, fr Would te 
the gem of all watering-places, the ptUradtse of 
pleasure-seekers. 1 don’t say Ibis because I was 
bom within a few miles of it, and passed mray 
of the happiest days of my youth in the town 
itself. No. I was insensible to its' nee beauties 
then. It was when I came back to it dter many 
years that the charms of the place struck me 
with their full force. Going bade over the 
"bonny brig,” I thought to myself, ha’ I 
travelled and mndde ha’ 1 seen, But a bomstier 
little toon than this has never met my eeu.** 
One mmt be poetical and lyrical on coming oweir 
the bonny br^ o’ Banff. 1 defy even a Birming- 
ham Bcisson-grinder to be otherwise. 

Yet, with all these advanteges, Banff is UHIe 
frequented by strangers. The eouniy people, 
insensible to the beauty which lies Wl^ an easy 
distance, go frr afield in search of hetdth and 
pleasure. Thus Banff, like frtQ many a beau- 
tiful home flower, is born to IfiUsh unteen, and 
waste its sweetness on its natives, who aih some- 
what disposed to vote it a dull little itele. 

W ell, it it dull. In the principal street of the 
town 1 never saw ten persons at a time. <^e 
market-day there were eleven hnlividttal8*vi6ibie 
in the neighbourhood of the manetanes, but one 
of them was a horse mid another a dog. If 
it had been crowds of people I wished to see, 1 
should have stopped jn London and taken daily 
walks down Fleet-street. Yet, at a week’s end. 






I co&i!>baBlctomeDQ*irla]i|^^ 

or Im^m «o^ MtiiesooiidofthedrammiBgtestriiihoa^w*^^ 
more j for tfe Cockney spirit has gone oisan The drem gives a now turn to iny diiettiAtti and 
oat of me, and, 1 am once more a tme SdOi I m in |^at troable about a proposition in 
When I shaU have to tear myself away, I know Buelid, which I shall have to demonstrate next 
I shall " greet‘d (most expressive Sc^h word monaj^ at school ; and presently I hear dear 
for weep, past tense " grat”) like a laddie old aunty’s voice calling me to rise, and 1 8w«dte 
gtdng hadc tostdJOol. » to the sad remembraaoe that aunty's voice has 

^e iirSuonee of Bcotch moBic is quite as beeu hushed in death many a year; that I have 
powerful as the influence of Scotch whisky. It more dMoolt problems to solve than those of 
intoxicates, makes delirious, A dear old lady Euclid, and that I have to famish my pockets 
whom I Ipve plays Scotch tunes to me, as few with other things than peg-tops and marbles, 
in Scotland can play them, and I am immediately Thegreat" seusations” of the day in this little 

possessed by a spirit of disloyalty towards the town used to be the arrival and departure of the 
reigning House of Hanover. I want to put my' maU-coaeh; but the railway has run the coach 
font on the table, flourish a claymour, and shout off the road, aM the only sensation is the Petea^ 
for Chariie ; albeit I know in my heart — no, not Dick Peter- Dick Peter-Dick peat-stack of tho 
my heart, my bead — tlmt Charlie was a poor town-drummer. AU public announcemmrts, ad- 
vreak washed-out Prenohified creature, who vertisements, articles lost and found,. are made 
shivered in his kilt, and did not understand a by tuck of drum. When I want to know 
word of Gaelic. Yet here am I indignantly de- what is gomg on in the town, lopen the window 
inanding of the circumambient air, “ Wba wadna and listen to the drummer. And one thing I 
feoht for Charlie ? Wha wadna follow him, find'to be always going on— Eevivalism. Every 
King of the Hecian - hearts, bonnie Prince evening of the week there is a meeting for reli- 
Charlie?” And twenty times a day I am going gious exercises in the Masons’ HaU, and Peter- 
o-wer the water, and up the brae, and ower the Dick is instructed to inform us that *' aU classes 
water to Clmrlie.” Toujours Charlie ! Wonder- m-e invited to attend.” This is the only evening’s 
ful is the power of music and song, and see what entertj^ment which the towir affords, and the 
music and song did for Oliarlie. They made him pious inhabitants flock to the Masons’ Phtll, as 
the idol of a people, their darling, their darling, sinful Londoners flock to the theatre. In my 
the gay chevalier, when be was in reality a very young days, wandering players visited the town 
iudiffercttt young man. The events of the ’Forty- and did very well; but players must not show 
five offer a very remarkable illustration of the their faces in Banff now. Nothing profane” is 
force of the saying, "Ijet me write the songs of tolerated, except music, and that mimt be Scotch, 
my country; mid 1 care not who makes the laws.” I attended a revival meeting one Sunday even- 
Jacobite songs set all the laws at defiance, and ing. end I will relate briefly what I heard and 
very neatly set Charlie down in Geordie’s chair, saw. The appetite of the people for religious 
How lucky for Charlie and for us that it was exmreises seemed to be insatiable. Being in 
only ” very nearly !” If Ofaariie had got “ his Banff, I did as Banff did, and went to -church 
ain i«ain," we might not now be thinking of three times a day. We came out of the free kirk 
him as all «»at was bmmy and brave and ohival- at eight o’clock in the evening, and immediately 
rous ; wid we might not now be boasting of our turned in to the St. Andrew’s Hall to hear more 
free institutions aud enlightened times. As it is, preaching. I could not help the Hreverent 
we can afffflrdto look back to him through a haze thought passing through my unebastenei mind 
of BeBtiment, and regard him cheaply and plea- tl^at we were all going upon the religious 
santly in the abstract. I can still read Lord “ drunk,” roUing from one spiritual dram-shop 
Mahon’a rose-coloured Instory, and believe in to another. The hall filled very rapidly with the 
• Charlie ; nay, I ean hope and wish against the congreg^ion of the free kirk, and in a quarter of 
happily aoCOmplished fact, that he may win the an hour it was crammed to siiffocation. A hymn 
battle of OttUoden. It is highly honourable to was given out, and the people began to sing, 
the feelings thO Scottish people that, while Each verse began with : 
theasB aie itoae more loyal to the House of o n revive us. 

Himover; .^ey«tMkei^ a oomer in their hearts ’ ’ 

for the beaul^ idea tvhioh found its personifi- And' they sang at least twenty verses, the fervour 
catioaiaChwira Stuart. of the singers incrcasu^ with earii verse, until 

A funint dd custom is still preserved in this the chorus became a wild savage scream. The 
little town of Banff. Evary morning at five heat, the oppressive atmosphere of thohaB^ uad 
o’ckiek the towii-dsrummer parades the streets, the impression, which I could not re«hrti,^t I 
and beats u rdveiBd— a reminder to the house- was in the midst of a mob of maniacs, taide me 
maids ■ and 'prentico-boys that it is time to rise, feci nervous and faint, and I was (flihg^ to leave 
An Eni^k drum saySi "Eub-a-dub rub-a-dub my scat and make my way- to the dbOrl Ifl had 
rub>«-dife~diA dub/* feirt a Scotch drum, speak- not done so, I am sure I should hate feinted, 
ing in it» nittive mguage. Says, "Feter-Diek which would probably have beefl taken to denote 
Pete&Ditfit Fetdr-Diok peat-stack.’’ These words my conversion and revival. I feel jnstified in 
had not been; in- my mind for more than twenty saying this, for on reaching the door, and peep ing 
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ALh Tfi£^>¥£14iL RGi^P., 

into. aa. aaterroom, X saw that coI4 water, and efibrts. to ntevo the people— m other words, to 
smelliug-'aaltB' had beea pioioded. m aatidp^n frigh^ them mto. fits,. When he has finished, 
of sachtinaeifiistaticAS.; and attendants were ip' he fiiags himself into a chaiPi oorem hia face 
readiness to carry ont .those-who might be pros* with his haad% and ammars to he in a paroxysm 
trated by the iaflueaoe of the “tmtk” The of excitement. Aad.I.do noi doaht that he is 
two young geaUmen. who were announced to quite as excited, as hishearersi,. 
coudoct the exercises did net acrive at the ap- 1 thought it, was all ovec now, fin; the. exercise 
pointed ti»ie,. and the people went on singing 0, had lasted for tu'o hours, midi it was ten o’clock, 
revhse tt% until they made their appearance. 1 But 1 was mistaken. The other youagman rose 
was not a little astonished to find that one of and be^n a second address, which (as 1 heard) 
thftBr was the very young man who read a was not couckdod until eleven o’clock. Imake 
portion of the service at the Episcopal chapel in no eomment. Ijnerely describe faithkUy what 
the morning. The other young man was his I saw and heard. Alaird was anaounced to con- 
brotber, and I was informed that they were dnet the exercises in the fdJowing week, and 
nephews of a laird. The exercises began with an eaii the week after, 
what was called “prayer;?’ but a stranger to the The Sabbath is very strictly kept in this 
particular manner of supplication would have quarter of Scotland. It is not considered lawful 
thought that it -was a boisterous altercation with even to take a wak on the Sabbath-day, except 
some one for whom the speaker had ho great to church. I made the circuit of this little town 
respect. Every sentence began with a prolonged one Sunday afternoon, passuig throsugh all the 
“ 0— 0 — 0 ,” which sounded a good de^ like the principal streets, and 1 encountered ouly one 
howl of a dog ; and at regular intervals a gentle- person. The sun shone, the fiowers exhaled their 
man in the body of the ball came in with a groan, perfume, the birds saug upeu the trees ; but the 
like an obligato note on tbe trombone. (1 am face of man was hidden. 1 saw it here and there 
describing exactly w'hat took place, without the at a window, gloomily bent over a book, 
slightest exaggeration.) After the prayer, the But let us get Sunday over, and we arc 
young man. w’iped hia face and proceeded to very jolly here. I think we get up earlier on 
preach.. He was exceedingly voluble, and roared Monday morning than on any other, and I fancy 
and bellowed at the top of his voice in a most that we ore more sprightlj', and more given to 
frantic manner. 1 had no clear impression of rub our bauds on ibis particular morning of the 
u'hat he said. There seemed to be no context week. It may, possibly, be the reviving efieot of 
connecting the dreadful words which he hurled the exercise of the day before. And. here let me 
at us. The whole discourse rang with such demur to a certain dictum ol’ the late Mr. Buckle 
w<wds as “ sinners,” “ death,” “ damnation,” — tbat next to Spain, Scotland is the most priest* 
“hell,” “fire,” and frantic appeals, repeated over ridden country on the face of the earth. The 
and o'ver again, to “come to Jee — bus.” I could language in which this is expressed, coavep the 
see clearly that the preacher wa» endeavouring wrong idea. The result is the same, truly, but 
to move luBCO^egotion, mid produeomanifesta- ,tbe fact is, that it is the. priests, the clergy, who 
tions. He tri^ every device. He raved, he are overridden by tbe pe<^le. The active Church 
stamped, he flung lus arms in the air, he foamed of Scotland is the Free Church (I grieve to say It), 
at the mouth, he. wept tears, and dried them with and the congregations choose their own ministers, 
his pocket-handkerohief ; he sobbed until he These uunisters are the servants of their people, 
seemed to be choking. All this time the gentle* and must preach to please their peofde, or they 
I man in the body of tbe ball was gtoaniug louder will be sent to the rightkboat. Nay, more, 
and louder. A young woman bursts into tears, they must, regulate their private lives, to please 
sobs, screams, faints, and is carried out. The their people. 1 have heard of miui^rs being 
attendants are ready with cold water and the taken to task by members of their emwegations 
smeliing-bottie. “ Death,” “ hell,” “ damua- for w'earing long hair, fe drinking teddy, for 
tiem.” Another young woman carried out, and playing the fid^e, for singipg secular soags. 
treatment applied on the top of the stairs in sight The people of Scotland ace not iHtioat-riddea, 
of the congregation. More dreadful words, and They make the yoke for tbmaselves,and they like 
at evefy salvo women faint and fall from their it. The great religiotts powca: is wielded by tbe 
seats. The attendants have now their hands gentler sex. WonumisFope. Astiong-minded 
fulL The ante-room and the landing are crowded woman in a Scotch parish will maiko the mkisler 
■with the prostrate and insensible forms of young shake in his shoes, and tranme for 1^ hrotd. 
woum. The stones are splashed with the 1 have remarked that the Sootob^ at home in 
reviying-water; the heavy atmosphere is pungent their native land, neglect many little oppor- 
whh the odour of ammonia. The attendants tunities of makkg money. Examples of this 
make an effort to take the young women out into occur to moat every turn. I happen to have a 
the air, and, supporting them in their arms, fiirthing, which 1 brought with me komltondo^ 
carry them down stairs. Each young woman and 1 leave it on my table. Tbe semnt .lassie 
drops h^ Bible, end the books boimd from step takes it up and asks what it is. Isay, a farthing, 
i to. step, burst from their bindings, and lie in She has never seen a farthing befeuw, and looks 
fluttering masses of leaves on the floor below, upon the coin as a curiosity. Xoa •would imagine 
And stiuj the preacher roars on, redoubling his that farthings would be in every-djqr use in canny 
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Scotliuid ; tliat Scotland was jast the place fpr 
fjirthing transactions- Bui no ; you cannot even| 
buy a farthing’s, worth of sweeties. The Scotch, j 
shopkeeper will recognise nothing less than the 
bawbee- Another example o£ the indifierence of 
liome-keeping Scots to petty transactions^ X 
break a^ fishing •^rod, and walk into a saddler’s simp 
for a liank of waxed thread- The aadcUer puts 
aside the wotk: upon wkidi he is engaged, to pr&» 
pjuse the timsad. When he has finished it and 
hands jwe thethread,, I ask. Bow much ? “ Gh, 
nothing/’ he says, “it’s not worth mentioning; 
you’re quite wdeome.” Now, I am very certain 
that on English saddler, who is^ not canny, and 
who is hot fbnd of his bawbees, would make some 
cJmrge, if it were only a halfpenny* I don’t say 
that the Scot is indifferent to halfpence ; but he 
lias a strong feeling of pride, and loves to main- 
tain his dignity. This honourable feeling anh 
mates even the very poor. I met a poor old man 
on the road one day, and asked him if he could 
accommodate me with a light for my cigar. He 
took out a flint and steel, and a bit of match- 
paper, and promptly complied with my request 
—and he did not beg for a “bit of bacca.” 
There are beggars in Scotland, as elsewhere, but 
they are professional beggars. You will never 
find a person who is in work-— though he maybe 
in need of many things— holding out his hand for 
alms- 

The independence of the Scotch poor, how- 
ever, is not w'hat it was. It hivs been assailed of 
late years by the introduction of the English 
poor-law, and I regret to hear has succumbed to 
the demoralising influence of that system. Before 
the poor-law was introduced, the poor of the 
parish wcarc relieved from funds collected at the 
parisli church. Evei7 Sunday, at the close of 
ilie service, the “ brod/’ as it is called (a money- 
box at the end of a stick), was puslicd round, 
and every one contributed a halfpenny or a penny. 
The amount thus collected was not great ; but it 
was found sufficient ; for none but the aged, the 
(Itwepid, and the sick, would consent to accept 
aid from the “ brocL” In the magority of cases 
the recipients were old women, and the relief 
which they received was regarded as the volun- 
tary alms of their more fortunate neighbours. 
At this time it would have been an everlasting 
disgrace to a young person to accept bawbees 
from the brod. But the moment parish relief 
was declared to be a right established by act of 
parliament, the old scruple began to [wear off; 
and k a very short time young women who got 
into trouble, and young men who fell sick, or 
lost their employment, threw themselves upon 
the rates without shame or compunction. These 
are the words of a Scotch guardian of the poor : 
“ The new poor-law has broken the spirit, and 
destroyed the independence of the lower classes 
of tl^ Scottish people,” Yet this poor-kw was 
a uecce^ty. The disruption of the Church diove 
more tiian half the people into a new told, where 
the system was voluntary. The establislmd 
churches lost half of their congregations, and the 


brod half its treasure of bawbees. It was ra^s- (! 
sary to call in the aid of law to make the. seeo^ j ! 
ders pay their share towards the support of tlie 
poor* And pauperism grew by what it fed on* j ! 


CHOLEEA IN INDIA,: i 

Although I am not a medical man, and not ! 
pretending to more knowledge of mchiclne than ; 
13 necessary to prescribe a dose of effervescent j 
magnesia to one of my children, few persons ! 
have seen more of Asiatic cholera- My first in- | 
troduction to this fearful scourge I shall never j 
forget. I ^ had just arrived in the north-west 
provinces in India to join my first regiment 
Although not in the pi'escnce of an enemy, the 
station where we were quartered was a new one, j 
and we w^ere still under canvas. Much to 
my delight, I found among the junior cornets ; j 
of the corps a young fellow who had been 11 
with me at Westminster. When I amved, l\ 
be was absent on a month’s leave, shooting in i ; 
I the iungles. He left word, however, with a ! 
brother-officer to look after my comfort, and I j | 
w^as asked to live with this gentleman until I j ! 
could procure a tent for myself- This I did in a ; ! 
very few days, and, having engaged the reauisite i i 
servants, began to feci myself quite at liome- 1 1 
Early one morning, after I had been present for j ; 
about a fortnight with the regiment, Johnsone P 
came over at once to see me. lie was a cheery, i i 
hearty young fellow ; tall, of large make, and 1 1 
up to every kind of maloly, hemthy exercise, ij 
Between leaving school and entering the array, ii 
he Imd spent a year at Cambridge, where Be | ! 
had been xu the first boat’s crew and the crack j | 
eleven cricketers of the college. But his great | i 
passion was shooting, and to enjoy the sport of ; j 
following large game, he had thrown up the pros- i | 
pcct of beixig appointed to a regiment at home^ | ; 
and got himself gazetted to a corps serving in : 1 
India, I shall never forget liim as he sat by my ! : 
bedside that morning — for I was not up when : ; 
he arrived — and tola me what glorious sport ho i j 
had had, and how he had, with four other men, j j 
brt)ught dowi^ in the mouth he had been away, ' j 
three roval tigers, two bears, four or five chce- } j 
tabs, ana “no cud” of antelope mid such-hke i’ 
small deer, besides having taken several “ first i 
spears” in hog hunting* Although he had only 
b^n a year with the regiment, Johnsone was a j 
great favourite with all bis brother-officers, as, in- | 
aeed, a jgood-tempered, good-hearted young fel- i 

low, with plenty of courage, and a capital, rider, j 
is sure to be. I 

It was not the fashion amongst the officers of 
ray regiment of Bight Dragoons to indulge in 
tiffin. We took late breakfasts instead. The day 
that my friend arrived from liis shooting trip, he 
insist^ that I should come over to makfast 
with him, both in order to talk over some nmtuad 
friends in England, and that he might introduce j 
me to two of the party — one a young civil ser- | 
vmi, the other an officer of a native infantry corps 
— who had been out in the jungle witn him- 
We sat down eight to table, and, although per- 


fectijtonperate, a merrier part; ttever assetnbled. 
About one o*c!ook ire broke up, ev&y one going 
to hie respeeti'reemplovmentpr amuinmeBt. Ixe- 
madned an hour bebind the ml, and smoked an 
extraolwrootirithn^oidachoPlfellow. He spoke 
' of ina mother imd #sbNfs for amj in a pleasant 
rec^rj of Ini^nihare, and read me part of a 
letter he bad that morning received from his 
father, the sector, who seemed to be, and justly 
so, vety proud of his only boy. It is now 
twhni^'mTe long years since 1 sat and smoked 
that cigar with mj yonag friend, but I remem- 
ber every incident of the hoar as if it had been 
yesterday. I was a young man— 'a mere lad— 
jnst enterii^ life, and how many mUesUmes cm 
the road through this world have 1 not passed 
since then P I rmnember how he broke off rather 
sudden!^, saying be was very sleepy, and would 
like to take a snooze before evening stables. 
" J£nd you sit nmit me to-night at mess, old 
fellow,” were his parting woro^ ”snd Fll tell 
yon all about how we killed the last boar.” 

I walked home to my own tent, and wishing as 
I went that the time would oome when, beum 
** dismissed” from riding-school and drill, I 
should be able to obtain leave of absence and go 
oat on shooting expeditions as my friend Charlie 
Jolinsone did. On reaching my tent, I pulled off 
coat and waistcoat and lay down, and, feeling very 
sleepy, told my servant not to let any one dis- 
turb mCj but to be sure to call me when the first, 
or warning, trumpet for stables sounded. 

About five o’clock 1 awoke, and was sur- 

J irised te see that, instead of the ordina^ 
rock-coat white overalls and forage-cap in 
which we went to stables every day, my full- 
dress was laid out on a couple of chairs, and my 
bktman, or dragoon servant — himself being clad 
as if forvparade in the scarlet bob-tailed coatee 
which in those days was our full dress — busy in 
the verandah polishing up my sword. “ What’s 
the matter, Wilson ?” said I; "why have you 
got your full dress on ?” “ Ob, sir,” he said, 
"there’s a foil dress parade at six o’clock, for 
Mr. Johnsone’s funeral.” I could hardly be- 
lieve mj ears. “Mr. Johnsone's funeral!” I 
exdaimed, half asleep and half stupified ; "wha't 
do you mean P’ "Oh, sir,” replied the man, 
“poor Mr. Johnsone died this afternoon. foom 
chedi^ and his funeral is ordered for six 
o’dodc ; here are the. orders.” As be said this, 
the orderly owporal of my troop broimbt me the 
Oider-booK, in wfaidi I read: "The Lieute- 
natO-Ckdood Commanding regrets very much 
to announce the sodifon death of Comet John- 
sone, whir^ took place this afternoon from 
au idtaek of oltoleia. ’i^e regiment will parade 
in fuH-drms, with stde-arms, at six o’clock, to 
cseort ^ remains Of this officer to the grave, 
A firing party of twenty-five men from F 
t ro op wiU parade, under command of Cornet 
WilBams, at a quarter before six, and will be 
m^hed to the tent of the deceased officer.” 

read tlie wording of the order distinctly 
Wfit'n^^slble, so utterly bewildered did I f«i 
at tiifo-inost unexpected occurrence. I had just 
time to dress and reach the parade-ground before 


the men fell into the, ranks, and ao had no time 
to speak tqmiy of my brotber-effieers until the 
funeral was over. 

It appeared that poor lolms^ bad slept 
for about half an hour, then eii^^ bfo native 
servant and ndted him to go iht the ^)etor, 
as he felt very uaweii: Tmt sorvud! caw at 
o&ee what was the matter, and tan to the 
tent of the regimental songeon,, who in five 
mmutes was by Ms patient’s bedside. But 
although everything that could bp doim . was 
tried — ^ihe surgeon bad been many yeatp m India, 
and had seen many hundred cases of ohohura— 
nothing was of any avail, and in two hours -this 
young man, in the pride of his strength, (Bed in 
great agony. Thehjsat being very great, and.^e 
body being in a terrible state immediately after 
death, the doctor recommended that it should 
be buried that evening, and his re<mmmendation 
was attended to. Strange to say, there was not 
another case of chdera lu our camp when poor 
Johnsone died, nor did one follow it. Upon 
inquiry, we found out that two or three nights 
previously, the poor follow bad been out iu 
the jungles, slept in a village where there was a 
great deal of cholera, and that five persons had 
died of the scourge the very evmtmg that he 
spent at their place. But he could not hare 
slept in the house with wy one that had 
cholera, for he had pitched his tent close to the 
village, and slept in it as usual. Indeed, it is 
most unusual in India for any European even to 
enter a native house, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, or when tire owner happens to 
be a wealthy man, who makes a point of enter- 
taining Englishmen, lu the present instance, we 
could not trace in any way that Johnsone had 
any intercourse with, or liM even so much as 
seen any native who was attacked with cholera, 
although at the village where he slept there cer- 
tainly were several eases. But if he caught the 
infection, how was it that none of the others 
who were of the same party, and slept the same 
night at the same village, aid not do so ? There 
had been with him in the jungles three officers 
aud one civilian ; and what between kitmayars, 
bearers, masaulchie^ beesties, baworclues, syees,^ 
grass-cutters, classies, shikarees, coqtawallas, 
and others of the numerous kii^ of smviuits 
without which respectable En^shmen ip the 
Bengal Presidency are not sup^sed to ipove, 
tliere could not have been less than fifty people 
living in the little enmp. Yet of these Mt ohe 
indindoal caught the oholei'C> mid there was not 
another instance of it amongst poor Johnsohe’s 
companions, nor in our camp wher^ be died. If he 
had Doen only seen by some doctor inespmlenccd 
in Indian maj^ies, ft might have been fought 
that the medical man bad mistaken his com- 
plaint, and that the poor fellow had swallowed 
poison. 

My friend’s sudden death bad a ve^ wrioos 
effect upon me. 1 spent a sleepibta ;ni||ht 
after it, and day was laid np whh viewit 

fever, whidbi ended by fWff to my 
I Was sent to the Himalayas on eieh le*vA but 
it was only after a sea voyage round the Cape 
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to Engknd, and a sojonra of bojwo twelve 
monilis iu in; native air^ that I was able to re' 
join my wgiefient, • Erom the dmjoi pocaf John- 
sone’s deaUi, until 1 was at the faeBd'quorters 
of the corps and fit for daty-cmee more, a pciiod 
of nearly two years elapsed. 

The next experience I h^ of Asiatic oh^era 
occurred about tliree years aftw I hadrcjoiaedniy 
regiment, and is so esttraordinary that I alnrost 
hesitate to tdl the story. I had been sent down 
from one of tbe fer north-west stations of those 
days to AUahidrad, idiere to take charge of some 
li% reciHiits that bad arrived for our regiment 
from England. They had landed at Calcutta, and 
had bemx marched op country to Allahabad, but 
the officer in charge of them was taken Ul, and 
was ordered bask to the Presideitey by the medi- 
cal men, I being sent tff relieve him. I reached 
Allahal^d, fonud everythbg ready, and started 
the ftdlbwing moming on onr marc^ up country. 
We got over the regular number of miles every 
day, ^d hrdted every Sunday according to general 
orders. The weallier was cool enough to be agree- 
able, the two young officers that had come out 
from England with the recruits were gentlemanly 
lads, and a very agreeable man, a surgeon of the 
Company’s service who was in medical charge 
of the party, made up a pleasant dinner-party of' 
four every evening. There was no lack of game 
— antelope, wild-duck, teal, and partridges — 
either along the road, or so near that wc 
could get some shooting every day.^ My 
order of march was as follows. The revcilk 


revcilk 


bugle sounded every moniing at three a. at. The 
native cook-boys had strict orders to prepare 
before tliat Imur a large copper of good strong 
coffee, so that each man should have his quarter 
of a pint before startmg, and cat a piece of 
biscuit as he drank it. At four the second 
bugle soundedj the men fell in, the roll was 
called, and off wc marched at once. For the 
first hour I always walked at the head of the 
«mall colunm, so as to sec that the pace was 
not. too quick, and kept up about three and a 
iialf miles an hour. At the end of each hour | 
1 halted for ten minutes, and as the marches i 
along the great Trunk Koad of the north-west 
provinces are very seldom more than twelve 
miles long, I managed always to get the men 
well under cover of their tents by eight o’clock. 
At the first halt I always bad prepared for the 
men a drink, of which three-fourths was water, 
tmd one-fotirth commissariat rum. This was to 
prevent Iheirdvinkmg the water at the roadside, i 
which is generally mibst unwholesome. My 
arrangements, proved so far good, that when we ! 
arrived at Cawnpore; which is thirty marches 
from AUahabad, we bed only one sick man, and 
lie was laid up with a severe stram. Not want- 
ing ilte . recruits tb break loose and get drinking 
amongst the r^imeixts statiinmd at Cawupore, 
1 did not halt there, but pushed on the day 
after our anival. 1 was very anxious to bring 
<he whole party to head-quarters without the j 
loss of a single man, and had from previous ex- j 
perience learnt how very easily even the most 
hcairiiy recutdts become fll, and how very quickly i 


they die on their way up the • country. I 
thought of nothing, .day or night, but how. to 
prevent illness in my detachment. All tl)^ owr 
doctor— -a most sensible practical mao, with 
twelve years’ experience m the country— re- 
commcii^ed 1 adopted, and for a long 
everything went so vrcll that I began to hope 
we would reach our destination without any 
serious sickness; but 1 was doomed to be dis- 
appointed. 

It must have been four or five days after 
leaving Cawnpore, and somewhere about a tliird 
of the road between that station and Meerut, 
that the following extraordinary incident oc- 
curred. We made the usual Indt at the-end of 
the first hour, and whilst the cook-boys were mix- 
ing the grog for the men, some of the latter asked 
leave to go to a rising ground about twelve bun- 
dredyaros off, to look at an Eunmean monument 
which was ereoted there, prohably the spot 
where some unfortunate officer on his road up 
the country, had died and been buried, 1 gave 
the required leave, and some half dozien 
recruits started, laughing and joking with each 
other as they went along. When the ten 
minutes’ halt was ended, 1 told the bugler to 
sound, so as to warn them we were almat to 
start, and, as they did not come back, I desired 
him to repeat the call. He did so, but stili the 
men did not come back. I took out my glass 
to see whether they were there, and saw mem 
all sitting, or rather lying, down near tlm 
monument. The bugler sounded agaiu, . but 
they took no notice whatever of tbe ca!L 
One of them seemed to stagger to his feet, 
move a step or two, and then sit down again. 


Their conduct appeared so extraordinarv, that 1 
at once came to the conclusion that tney had 
somehow or other got hold of liquor, and bad 
drunk themselves stupid. Yet there was not a 
village, or even a house, anywhere within sight. 
I at once despatched a sergeant with men to see 
what was the matter, and a couple of litters or 
doolies to bring tliose who were too much 
intoxicated to walk. To my great astonishment, 
no sooner did the second party arrive near the 
monument, than they too sat down — sergeant, 
r&ruits, native doolie-bearers and all — ^and 
appeared incapable of moving, or at least of 
standing. I sounded the bugle again, but they 
made no sign whatever of coming. At last 1 
could see with my glass one of the doolie- 
bearers making towards us. Wheu he. got ueai' 
enough to speak, be bellowed out that every 
man that had gone up to the monument was 
lying sick, vomiting, and being purged. By 
tMs time we were all seriously alarmed for the 
poor fellows. The doctor wanted to go at emoe 
and see what was really the matter, bat to 
bring them back when the doolrnrhcateta 8|>- 
peaiM to be all sick, was ths 
Fortunately, a party of palkee-bear^ wbo had 
been caivyutg some travellers along ttte road, 
and were now retuniing to them own village, 
passed at this time. 1 stopped them, and an 
offer of four annas (sixpence sterling) to each of 
them to bring tbe men now round the raonomeat 
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j 1 as far as the road, was at once accepted* They 
I f started oflf with me, the doctor remamiag with 
j the troops to make such arrangements as were 
I ! possible for the men when we brought them 
! I hack. On arriving at the monument wc found 
i I ercry man there more or less ill, all romiting, 

1 ; and all showing linmistakable signs of Asiatic 
ij cholera. I bad hardly dismounted from my 
■ 1 horse, when I felt a strong desire to retch, 
ij with violent pains about my stomach, and 
I tlie peculiar sinking feeling which is a sure 
i sign of' cholera. Luckily I liad with me a flask 
j of brandy, -"I took a pull at it and felt better, 
although still unwell. Tlie palkee-bcarers at 
once, by my directions, seized each one a soldier, 
and carried them domi to the rising ground, 
and then partly dragging, partly carrying them, 
got the men two or three Imndred yards or so 
towards the road. 

The whole affair did not occupy five minutes, 
from the time I arrived at the monument until 
the men were well on their way to join the de- 
tachment upon the road, and yet even in that 
short time several of the paltee-bcarers emn- 
plaincd of feeling ill, and showed^ unmistakable 
signs that they were so. To mate a long story 
short, every one of the Europeans that visited 
the monument — about twelve in number, in- 
cluding myself— were seized with signs of 
Asiatic chenera, and of these five died^ before i 
the next morning. Of the men that remained 
on the road, not one was seized. Those who; 
recovered, did so very slowly, I for one remain- 
j exceedingly ill and weak for some days. The 
I eight native doolie-bearers were taken ill, but 
j only two died. Of the palkee-bcarers not one 
j was seriously unwell, although all were slightly 
I indisposed. 

: The third instance of my experiences in cho- 

i lera vagaries, if I may be allowed the expres- 
! sion, happened in another English cavalry regi- 
j ment, aiso stationed in India. I did not belong 
I to the corps, but happened at the time to be on 
j a visit to a friend, who was a capiain in it. One 
j Sunday night the men retired as usual to 
1 their oarrack-rooms, and there was no more 
I idea of cholera in the cantonment than there, is 
j to-day of the plague in London. On the Monday 
; morning, I happened to get up and go out into 
i the garden of my friend^s bouse about half an 
i hour after davm, I heard some person passing 
! along the road, and, looking up, saw the regi- 
! mental sergeant-major walkinj^ very quickly, and 
with a face that showed plainly something very 
I serious had happened. He went up to the adju- 
tant’s house, whidi was next to my friend's. 

I I could see that, after he had awoke one of 
j the native servants, the adjutant himself came 
i out in ids dressing-gown, and spoke to the ser- 
geant-m^gor. In less than five minutes the two 
I' were on their way to the commanding ofiioeris 
quavers, and ten minutes later I saw the hos- 
pitWtergeant, with a note in his liand, go there 
^b* I then called my friend, wlio was still 
and wc went out together to inquire 
iipjt WjBdS the matter. It turned out that daring 
no less than thirty-eight iqen haa 


been taken into hospital^—all ill with the most ; 
violent form of Asiatic cholera, and of theso six i 
were already dead. TJie most extraordinary :! 
part of the story is, that all the men taken ill 
had come from two of the barrack-rooms — of 
which there were sixteen in the lines— and iu no 
other room had there been a single case of 
sickness. 

As might naturally be expected, the colonel 
and most of the officers were very soon at the 
hospital ward where the poor fellows were lying 
ill with cholera. As the motmiiig wore on, about ' 
a dozen more men. all from the same rooms, 
were taken ill, whilst of those already in hos- 
pital four or five died. Towards nocm there 
was but one fresh case; but before sunset 
two more deaths happened. After that there ' 
was a slight improvement in those already ill, 
and, although two more deaths took place the 
next day, the scourge seemed stoppea for the 
time. On the third day there was one fresh 
case, but no deaths, and from that time the 
cholera began to disappear. Many of those 
that had been taken ill were a long time before | 
tliey recovered altogether, and some had even- ' : 
tually to bo sent home. But the cholera did 
I not attack another man, and, as I learned after- 
wards, for tlio next two years there was not a 
single case of it in the cantonment. 

It appeared as if the destroying angel had de- 
scended upon the barracks for one niglit, and 
had cut off the inliabitants of these two rooms, ' 
and no others. From the Sunday night until 
I the Wednesday morning, there were altogctlier 
fifty-tw'o men taken iu with cholera, and of 
these fifteen or sixteen died. The eholera was 
of the most decided Asiatic kind, the patients 
turning blue almost immediately after they were | 
taken ill, and writhing in the most intense agony. 
The strongest men seemed to bo the most eer- i 
tfun victims to the scourge, and those that re- 
covered were mostly sicky'Jooking young fel- 
lows. As niight have been expect, the panic 
among the juen was very great so long as the 
sickness lasted. But a week after it had 
disappeared no one seemed to remember its 
advent. i i 

The two barrack-rooms in which all the cases 
occurred, were of course emptied out, and the 
men lodged elsewhere for a time. The rooms 
were thoroughly investigated by engineers as 
well as by a medical commission, but notMng in I 

or near them could be found that would in any I 

way account for this fearful visitation. The 
drainage was certakily bad— rather, as in the 
days I speak of, there was no drainage atoll about i 

any barracks in India — but it was no worse than 
that of the other fourteen barrack-arooms^ To i 
make it still more singular, the two barrack- 
rooms where the cholera broke out were situated ■ ! 
in the very middle of the lines, and were not n 
subject any more or less than the neighbouring 
buildings to the influence of any i^ticular 
wind. ■ ^ ‘ I j 

One more instance of the OSfctraordiaary freaks j ; 
of eholera which 1 Imve witnessed ia India, and j , 
I have done. A" brother of mine, then belong- ; I 
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1 iiig* to the Bengal Civil Service, but smec dead, 
was taken very ill with jungle fever in the 
I north-west, ana was recommended to proceed 
I down the Indus, and so, v}& Kuitaciiie and 
I Bombay, to Enriand. I obtained leave* to acoom- 

E hirn to uic western presidency, and see 
safe on board the steamer for Suez. But 
by the time we arrived in Bombay lie fdit so 
; much better, that he resolved not to lose his 

Indian allowances by going home, but to try 
whether he could not restore himself to health, 
by a sea voyage to China. I wrote to my i^gi- 
mciit, and obtained leave again to go on witli 
him to Singapore, where, if better, he would 
I proceed on to ITong-Kong, and I w'ould return to 

i Calcutta. If not recovered, he was to go round 

with me to the City of Palaces, and there take 
a passage round the Cape to Europe, as the 
medicarmen in Bombay appeared all of opinion 
that nothing would do him so much good as a 
long sea voyage. We left Bombay in a sailing 
vessel, an opium clipper belonging to one of tlic 
great Parsee firms. There wx're four or five 
j other passengers on hoard, and among them a 
I young officer who had lately exchanged from one 
I of her Majesty’s regiments in Bombay f o another 
I corps in Australia, and w^as on his way to Cliina, 
where he hoped to Cud some vessel bound to 
Melbourne. Our ship was a very comfortable 
I vessel, well found in everything, but all the way 
j down tfie coast we had the most extraordinary 
! light winds, and often calms, which made the 
i voyage extremely tedious. We had been just 
) a fortnight at sea, W'cre oxit of sight of land, 
had not touched anywhere, nor had wc com- 
municated with any other ship, when the young 
officer of wdiom I'have spoken was one night 
taken extremely ill, and the two medical 
men we had on board— one being the surgeon 
of the shin, the other a doctor belonging 
to the Maaras army — at once declared him i 
to be suffering from a very bad attack of Asiatic 
cholera. He lived about twenty-four liours, and 
' then died from exhaustion. The doctors did all 
I they could for him, but almost from the very 
I first his case was declared by them both to be 
I hopeless. It may be easily imagined that even 
the most courageous amongst us were not a 
little frightened at what had hapi>cned, and 
fully expected that others would fall victims to 
the same complaint. The crew of the vessel 
consisted of native Lascars, the captain and chief 
officer only being Englishmen, as is usual in 
ships empfoyed on what is called the country 
trade.'* The day after the young Englishman 
died, three Lascars were taken ill ] of these, one 
died and two recovered. After that, we had not 
a single case in the ship, and everybody on 
board enjoyed the most perfect health until wc 
arrived at our destination some three wxeks 
later. 

Wldlst relaling these anecdotes, I have pur- 
posely omitted nutting forward any theory of 
my own as to wnpther the cholera is infectious, 
or contagious, or both, or neither. In fact, I 
have no tlicory to put forth. What I have told 
in this paper axe simply facts that happened in 


rmy presence, so to speak, during a prolonged | 
service in the East, and which wcmld afmoat lead j 
to tlie conclusion that even of what wo eaii j 
Ariatic cholera there is more than one kind, i 
and that tlie complaint may be brought on some- 
times quite irrespective of bad drainage, dirty i 
dwellings, or unhealihy food. But, as I said 
when I began this paper, I am not a medical 
man, and I leave others to draw tlieir inferences I 
fr6m the instances I have related. i 

I 

HALF A MILLIOSf OF MOHEY. | 

BT THK AVTHOB OF “ BABDABA'S UiaTOIlY.’* j 


CHAPTEU LXXTX. 0 BELLA ETA DELL* OBO ! 
Caiiew'ohn and intent, his lips pressed ner- j 

vously toget her, his brow contracted, his eyes, ! 

hand, and pen, all travelling swiftly in concert, j 

William Trefaldeu bent ovoi* his desk, working i 

against time, against danger, against fate. All | 

that day long, and half tlic niglit before, he bad i 

been sitting in the same place, labouring at the i 

same task, and his work was now drawing to a | 

close. Piles of letters, papers, nicmoranda, ! 

deeds, and account-books crowded the table, i 

A wastc-pa]>cr basket, full to oveiffiowing, was 
placed to the left of Mr, Trefalden’s chair, and a 
large cash-box to the right of l)is desk.^ Although 
it was only tlic fifteenth of September, and the 
warm evening sunlight was pouring in through 
the open window, a fire burned in the grate. 

The fragments clinging to the bars and the 
cliiirred tiiider-hcap below, indicated plainly j 

enough for what purpose that fire had been | 

kindled. 1 

The sim sank lower and lower. The sullen 
roar of the great thoroughfare rose and fell, and 
I never ceased. The drowsy City clocks, roused j 
I up for a few moments and grown suddenly gar- 
rulous, chimed the quarters every now and then, | 
and, Jiaving discharged that duty, dozed off again | 
directly. Then the last glow faded from the I 
house-tops, and the pleasant twilight— pleasant i 

even in City strcels and stifling offices— came j 

gently over all. i 

Still Mr. Trefalden worked on ; his eager pen ! 
now flying over the page, now arrested at the i 

base of a column of figures, now laid aside for j 

severtd minutes at a time. Methodically, reso- j 
lutely, rapidly, the lawyer pursued his task ; and j 
it was a task both inullifarious and complicated, 
demanding all the patience of which he w-as 
master, and taxing his memory to the uttermost. 

He had told his cierks that he was going out of j 
town for six week.s, and was putting Ids papers ! 
in order before starting ; but it was not so. He i 
was going away, far away, never to set foot in ! j 

that office again. He was tuniing his back upon j 

London, upon England, upon his cousin Saxon, 
for ever and ever. j 

lie bad intended to do this weeks before, j 

His plans had been ail matured long enough in } 

advance. He was to have been in Madeira, per- j 
haps many an ocean-league further still, by tliis ! j 
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tiuie; but fate bad goue against biiu^ andber^ 
on the fiftcentb of September, he was yet m 
Londoa, , 

Mrs. Eiviere was dead. They had beliered her 
to bo gaming strength at Sydenham, and she had 
seemed to be so .much better, that the very day 
was fisted for their journey to Liverpool, when, 
having committed some trifling imprudence, she 
caught a severe cold, fell dangerously ill, and, 
after lingering some ihi*ce or four weeks, died 
passively in her sleep, like a sick child. This 
eyent it was that delayed William Trefaldcn 
in his flight. He chafed, lie weaiucd, he burned 
to be gone-^-but in vain ; for he loved Helen 
Riviere*— loved her with all the depth and 
passion that were in him, and, so loving her, 
could no more have left her in her extremity of 
grief and apprehension than he coxild have saved 
her mother from the grave. So he waited and 
waited on, week after week, till Mrs. Ilivicre 
was one day laid to rest in a shelieicd comer of 
Norwo6d Cemetery. By this time September 
had come, and he well knew that there was 
danger for him in every rising of the sun. He 
knew that Saxon might come back, that the 
storm might burst and overwhelm him, at any 
moment. So he hurried on his final prepara- 
tions with feverish haste, and thus, on the even- 
ing of tlx^fifteenth, was winding up his accoauts, 
ready to t^ flight on the morrow. , 

. Now he untied a bundle of documents, and, 
having glanced rapidly at their endorsements, con- 
signed them, unread, to the waste-paper basket. 
Now he opened a packet of letters, which he 
immediately tore up into countless fragments, 
thrust into the heart of tlio dull fire, and watched 
as they burned away. Deeds, copies of deeds, 
accounts, letters, returned checiues, and miscel- 
laneous papers of every description, were tlius 
disposed of in quick succession, some being given 
to the flames, and some to the basket. At length, 
when table and safe w’ore both thoroughly cleared, 
and the twilight liad deepened into dusk, Mr. 
Trefaldcn lit his office-lamp, refreshed himself 
with a dx'aught of cold water, and sat down once 
more to his desk. 

This time he had other and pleasanter work 
on hand. 

He drew the cash-box towiuds him, plunged 
his hands into it with a sort of eager triumph, 
and ranged its contents before him on the table. 
Those contents were of vaiioiis kinds— paper, 
gold, and precious stones. I^aper of various 
coloui’s and various qualities, thick, thin, semi- 
transparent, bluisli, yellowish, and white ; gold 
in rouleaux ; and pyccious stones in tiny canvas 
bags, tied at the mouth with red tape. Money- 
all money ; or that which was equivalent to money ! 

Por a moment, William Trefalden leaned back 
in Ilia chair and surveyed his treasure. It was a 
great fortune, a splendid fortune, a fortune car- 
ried off, as it were, at the sword’s point. ^ He 
bad his own audacity, his own matchless skill to 
ti^nk 'for every farthing of it. There it lay, 
two millions of money ! 


He smiled. Was his satisfaction troubled by | [ 
no shadow of remorse P Not in tlie least. If | , 
some fresh lines had shown theniselvos of late 1 1 
about his mouth and brow, it may be safely i; 
assumed that they wore summoned there by no | j 
compunctious visxtings.’" If William Trefalden : 
looked anxiou^ it was because he felt the trem- ; 
bling of the mine beneath his feet, and knew that i ; 
his danger grew more imminent with the delay 1 1 
of every hour. If William Trefalden cherished | i 
a re^t, it was not because he had robbed his j 
cousin of so much, but rather that he had not ! ; 
taken more. I i 

Two millions of money! Pshaw! Why not 
three? Why not four? Two millions were 1 
I barely his own rightful share of the Trefalden ■ 
legacy. Had not Saxon inherited four million ; 
seven hundred and seventy-six thousand pounds, ! ' 
and in sin\ple fairness should not he, William I 
Trefalden, have secured at least another three I : 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand for himself? j ; 

There was one moment when he might have i 
had it— one moment when, by the utterance of u I 
word, he might have swept all, all, into his own | ; 
hands 1 That moment was when Saxon gave ' 
'him the power of attorney in the library of I 
Castletowers. He remembered that hb cousin ' : 
had even proposed with his own lips to double 
ilie amount of the investment. Fool ! over- ; 
cautious, apprehensive fool that he had been to i 
refuse it. He bad absolutely not dared at the ' 
moment to grasp at the whole of the golden 
prize. He had dreaded lest the young man 
should not keep the secret faithfully; lest sus- i 
picion might be awakened among those through ! 
whose hands the money must pass; lest some- | 
thing should happen, something be said, some- j 
thing be done to bring about discovery. So, ' 
fearing to risk too much, he had let the glorious 
chance slip through his fingers, and now, when 
he miglit have realised all, he had to be content ! 
with less than half ! | : 

Well, even so, had he not achieved the pos- 1 ; 
session of two millions ? As he thought thus, | 
as he contemplated tlic wealth before his eyes, j 
he saw before him, not mere gold and paper, | 
but a dazzling vision of freedom, luxury, and 
love. His thoughts traversed the Atlantic, and 
there— in a new world, among a new people 
—he saw himself dwelling iii a gorgeous home ; 
rich in lands, equipages, books, piotoes, slaves ; 
adored by the woman whom he loved, and sur- 
rounded by all that makes life beautifttl. Nor 
did he omit from this picture the respect of 
his fcllow-citizcns, or the affection of hb de- 
pendents. The man meant *to live honestly in 
that magnificent futvire ; nay, would have pre- ; 
ferred to win his two millions honestly, if he ^ 
could. He had too fine a taste, too keen a i 
sense of what was agreeable, not to appreciate i j 
I to its fullest extent the luxury of respectability. | 
WiUiam Trefalden liked a cle^ conscience as he | 
! liked a dean shirt, because it'^Was both comfort- j 
able and gentlemanly, and suited his notions of 
i refinement. So "he fully intended to sin no 
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j more, but to cultivate all manner of pul)lic and 
! private virtues, and die at last in the odour of 
! popularity. 

I This delicious dream flashed through his mitid 
j in less tiine than it occupies in the recital, 
j Hopes, regrets, anticipations, followed each 
I other so swiftly, that the smile with which his 
j reverie began had scarcely faded from his lips, 
t when he again took up his pen and proceeded to 
* note down in their order the particulars of his 
I wealth. 

! For months past he had been quietly and can- 
I tiously disposing of this money, not selling out 
; the whole two millions at once, but taking it a 
; little at a time, placing some here, some there, 

I i and transferring the greater portion of it, under 
^ liis assumed name of Forsyth, to foreign securi- 
I ! tics. 

i One by one he now examined each packet of 
i notes and shares, each rouleau of gold, each bag 
; of precious stones; returned each to the cash- 
i box; and entered a memorandum of its nature 
’ and value in the pages of his private account- 
, book. This account-book was a tiny little volume^ 

I fitted with a patent lock, and small enough to go 
' into the waistcoat-pocket. Had he lost it, the 
finder thereof would have profited little by its 
1 contents, for the whole was written in a ciinning 
; i eyplicr of William Trefaldcn’s own invention, 
j English bank-notes to the value of thousands 
! anti tciJis of thousands of pounds ; notes of the 
! Banque de France for tens of thousands and 
! Imndreds of thousands of francs ; American notes 
; ! for tens of thousands aUd hundreds of thousands 
! of dollars ; Austrian notes, "Russian notes, Bel- 
j j gian and Dutch notes, notes issued by many ! 

I j governments and of the highest denominations ; 

I I certilicates of government stock in all the chief 
! capitals of Europe ; shares in great Indian and 

European railways ; in steam navigation compa- j 
; i iiics, insurance companies, gas companies, docks, 

! mines, and banks in all parts of the civilised 
I wovld—in India, in Egypt, in Rio Janeiro, in 
: ; Ceylon, in Canada, in New Zealand, in the Mau- 
; ritius, in Jamaica, in Van Diemen^s Land ; rou-* 

, leaux of English sovereigns, of Napoleons, of 
; i Friedrichs d’or ; tiny bags of diamonds and rubies, 

I each a dowry for a princess— -money, money, 

I money, in a thousand channels, in a thousand 
forms— there it lay, palpable to the eye and the 
' touch ; theire it lay, and he entered it in his book, 

; packed it away in his cash-box, and told it over 
; ; to the uttermost farlhing. • ' 

He alone knew the care, the anxious thought, 

■ the wearisome precautions that those investments 
. had cost him. He alone knew how difficult it 
I liad been to choose the safe and avoid the doubt- 
j ful ; to be perpetually buying, first in this quar- 
, ter, then in that, without attracting undue 
I attention in the money market ; to transact with 
i 1 his own unaided hand all tlm work connected 
! with those purchases,, and yet so to transact it 
; j that not even his own clerks should suspect how 
I he was employed. 

However, it was all over now— literally all 


over, when, at half-past nine o’clock in the even- | j 
ing, he at length turned the key upon the last ' j 
rouleau, and noted down the last sum in Ms | 
account-book. ' j 

Then he took a deed-box from the shelf above j 
the door, locked the cash-box inside, and put the ! | 
key in his pocket. That deed-box was inscribed i i 
in white letters with the name of a former client ■ j 
--a client long since dead, oalled 
Forsyth.’’ 1 1 

Having done this, he placed both in a large 
carpetrbag lined throughout, with strong leather, ; i 
and fitted with a curious and complicated padlock ; 
—a bag which he had had made for this express 
purpose weeks and weeks back. Last of all, ;■ 
having strapped and locked the bag; locked the ; j 
empty safe ; stirred the ashes beneath the ^ate, | j 
to see if any nnburned fragments yet remained ; ^ i 
cast a farewell glance round the room in which 1 1 
so many hours of his life had been spent ; put i 
out his lamp, and put on his hat, William^Trefal- 1 i 
den took up the precious carpet-bag, and left the ^ | 
place, as he believed, for ever. : j 

But it was not for ever. It was not even for : ' 
ten mimites ; for behold, when ho had gono 
down the gloomy staircase and unlatched the 
house door at the end of the passage opening ! I 
upon the street, ho found himself face to face j 
with a tali young man whose hand was at that i 
vei*y moment uplifted to ring the housekeeper’s j | 
bell— a tall young man who stood between him ; 
and the lamplight and barred the way, exclaim- ; ' 
ing: ; : 

‘'Not so fast, if you please, cousin William, j , 
1 must trouble you to turn back again, if you 
please. I have something to say to you.” | ’ 

CHAPTER LXXX. PACE TO PACE. 

Olimpia’s fortitude broke down utterly when : 
all was over. She neither sobbed, nor raved, | ; 
nor gave expression to her woe as women arc 
wont to do ; but she seemed suddenly to loose ' 
her hold upon life and become lost in measui^- ; 
less despair. She ueii her spoke nor slept, Imu- ■ 
gered nor thirsted ; but remained, hour after ! : 
hdur, pale, motionless, speechless as the one for i , 
whom she mourned. From this apathy she ' ; 
was by-and-by roused to the sharp agony of a 
last, inevitable parting. This was when her 
father’s corpse was removed at Civita Vecchia, 
and Lord Cfistlciow-ers left them in order to j 
attend the poor remains to their last resting- | 
place in Rome ; but this trial over, and her dis* ; 
guise exchanged for mourning robes befitting i 
her sorrow and her sex, Miss Colonna relapsed i 
into her fonner lethargy, and passively accepted i j 
such advice as those about her had to offer. The ‘ ; 
yacht then went om to Nice, where, in accord- ' 
ance with Saxon’s suggestion, Olimpia was to j : 
await the Eail’a return. I ; 

It is unnecessary to say that Sai^acast, anchor • 
in vain in the picturesque port of that pleasant ; i 
town. In vain he called upon the English con- j i 
sul ; in vain applied to the chief of police, to the j ; 
postal authorities, to every official pei*sonnge i j 
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And you took him by surprise, did younot 
Quite by surprise/* 

Humph! Made an appointmeut with you 
for to-Inorro^y ?** 

"'los/* 

“Where?’* 

“At his office/* 

“What hour?” 
i “Twelve” 

j Mr. Greatorex struck the table sharply with 

his open hand. 

“Then he won’t keep it!” exclaimed he. 
“I’d st^e my head that he wont keep it!” 

Saxon, leaning his head moodily upon his 
hands, w‘as of the same opiujon. 

“ Now, look here Trefalden,” said the banker, 
j excitedly, “ I have had my suspicions of j^our 
j cousin all dong. You know that ; but some 
i queer things have come to my ears of late. Do 
! you know w’here he lives ?” 

“No” 

“ I do. Do you know^ how he lives r” 

“ Not in the least/’ 

“ 1 do.” 

“ How did you come by your knowledge ?” 
“By mean!; of his own Lead clerk— a fat fel- 
low w'ith a wheezy voice, and a face like an 
over-boiled apple-pudding.” 

“ I know the man— -Mr, Keckwitch.” 
i “ The same. And now, if you will just listen 
I to me for five minutes, I’ll tell you the whole 
I story from beginning to cud.” 
j And with this, Mr. Greatorex related all about 
I bis intciTiew with the lawyer, telling how Wil- 
I Ham Trefalden had faltered and changed colour 
j at the first mention of the new Company ; how 
speciously he had explained away Saxon’s state- 
ment regarding the investment ; and how, at the 
close of the interview, the banker found that lie 
had not really advanced one st ep towards the 
corroboration of his doubts. About a week or 
ten days, however, afler tin's interview, Mr. Abel 
j Kcckwitcli presented himself in Lombard-street, 
j and,^wdth an infinite deal of cautious circunilo- 
I culio'n, gave Laurence Greatorex to understand 

I that he w^ould bo ^yilli^g to co-operate with him 
'j to any safe cxieni, against William Trefalden. 

I I Then came a string of strange disclosures, 
ij Tlien, for the first time, the banker learned 
ji the mystery of the lawyer’s private life. A 
! long course of secret tuid profuse expen- 
diture, of debt, of pletisurc, of reckless 
self-indulgence, w^as laid open to his astonished 
eyes. Tlie liisloiy of the fair but frail Madame 
Duvernay, and every detail of the manage of 
Elton House, down to the annmil sura-total of 
Mr. Trefalden’s wine-bill and the salaiy of his 
French cook, were unfolded with a degree of 
method and precision eminently characteristic of 
Mr. Keckwitch’s peculiar talents. Ho had de- 
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voted the leisure of the whole summer to this 
delightful task, and had exhausted his ingenuity 
in its accomplishment He had learned every- ' 
thing which it was possible for any man not ! 
actually residiug within the walls of Elion House 
to know. He had followed Mudarae’s elegant 
little brougham to the Barks, listened to her 
singing in the stillness of the summer evenings, 
and watched his employer in and out of the 
house, over and over again. He had ingratiated j 
himself with the Kensington tradespeople ; he | 
had made acquaintance witli the tjvx-collector ; 
he had even achieved a ponderous, res])ectable, 
church -going flirtation with Ma dame’s house- 
keeper, who was a serious person, with an ac- 
count at the savingk-bank. In shoi*f, wlien Mr. j 
Keckwitch brought his information to Lombard- , i 
street, lie knew quite enough to be a valuable i 
coadjutor, and Mr. Laurence Greatorex was only I 
too glad to grasp at the proffered alliance. | 

“ And now, my dear boy,” said the banker, i 
“the most important fact of all is just this — 
William Trefalden is preparing to bolt. For the 
last two days lie has been posting up his accounts, 
clearing out old papers, and the like. IJ<i tells | 
the jicoplc in Cliaiicery-lanc that lie is going out I 
of town for a few weeks ; but Iveckwiich do]/i j 
believe it, and no more do 1 . He has liis eye 1 
upon the stars and stripes, as sure as your name i 
is Saxon Trefalden !” > ' 

I 
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! CIIArTEJl XXV. GTLBEllT ALONE. 

j That missing link which had been wanting 
I to connect Gabriclle Penmore with the foul deed 
I of wliicli she was accused, was now found, and 
j when the adjourned inquest had brought its 

, labours to a close, the verdict arrived at by the 

jury was unanimous. It was to the ell'ect 
I that "‘Diana Carrington had died from the 
effecis of a certain poison called laudanum, 

1 and that theni was cv(n 7 reason to su})()osc that 
the said poison liad been administered *by 
! Gabriellc Peiuriorc;” in short, it was a verdict 
of Wilful Murder. 

I Words arc lame and incflectivc instruments 
when wc have to deal with such a situation as 
this w'hieli is now bclorc us. arc used to 

such piirascs as “Wilful Murder.” They arc 
found every day in our newspaj)ers. We do not 
Tealise the full meaning of half that we read. 
W'e sec, ]U'rhups, at the head of a column, 
“Awful Shipwreck — Loss of One Hundred 
Lives.” But- what does this really convey to 
us ? Wliat do wc st‘C of the terrible struggling 
with the icy dark water, tlie. wild giddy whirl- 
ing of the waves sucking down each one of those 
Innidrcil men, rushing into liis ears, liis mouth? 
^\liat do we know of tlie pressure of the water 
nj)ou his chest with such dreadful weight? 
AVhat do we know of the convulsive^ sobs wdtli 
whicli he gasps for t he breath wdiicli is to come 
no iiiorojorof tlic w-ild panic which sliootsthrough 
Ins mind with the conviction that this is the end. 
We read the words wdiicli imply all lids, but 
they fail to convey to us the full horror of the 
, situation. 

I And how can any combination of ])lirascs give, 
in tJiis present case, any idea of the full force of 
I the blow which had falioii upon Gabriclle Peu- 
i )nore and her husband. In most cases, misery 
! Mich as this is nnproaclied gradually. Those on 

I wliom the terrible. machiiKuy of justice is to bo 
j exereised, get used to the sight of it hrst. They 
; are familiar with inquests, and prison-walls, and 
;| ciistod^L To be brought in contact with tliem 
!j is a necessary part of their lives, one of the 

I I accidents which they expect. But in this case 
! j all was widely different. Hero was a young lady 
1 1 brought up from her earliest infancy in a house 


where slie was carefully sheltered from the very i | 
approach of evil — wliere violence and crime were j 
kept at such a distance that she had hardly ji 
known of their existence — here was the same | ; 
young creature suddenly, and with no prepara- i ! 
lion whatever, brought into a situation wliicli ; | 
might well have sliaken the most hardened 1 1 
nerves, and caused even a veteran criminal to it 
quail. '■ I 

From the moment of tlic finding of that :| 
terrible verdict, Gabrieile Penmore beernne a ; j 
prisoner; not, indeed, a condemned prisoner i| 
under punishment, but still an accused person, | j 
suspected of a crime, and deprived of liberty. <| 
Yes, the men came fake her away. They j| 
were policemen, and they had their warrant. .i 
There was not liing t o be done. They w^erc per- j j 
feclly civil men, but as insensible as if they liad il 
been mere machines for executing justice, ij 
“They must do their duty,” tiiey said, as Gil- >! 
bert looked at them witli glaring, dangerous j: 
eyes. He asked if lie could at least go wdth i; 
them to the prison ? “ Oh yes,” the men | ! 

answered, “ he could go if he liked. There was 
a cab at the door. One of the constables must | ! 
go iusid(% the other might ride on the box.” 

And Gabriclle herself, how did she bear this i; 
terrible ordeal? She shed no tear, nor uttered I’ 
any sound of lamentation. She only clung still i 
to her husband, nor ceased to hold his hand for 'j 
a moment. “ Yon will not leave me till you 
must,” she whispered. “Ask them to let you ;l 
hftld me.” She was afraid of being literally ' ^ 
taken into custody. One of the men hastily 1 1 
interposed to say that ihcrcj was “no need to ;j 
iiold that lady. He and his mate must keep j 

close alongside her, tliat was all.” Even in j 

that moment of agony, Penmore felt tliai there ; i 
was delicacy in the behaviour of these men, and , i 
was grateful. j j 

Then they went on their way, the whole party ; | 
together. Gabrieile turned as she passed t lirougli 
the door of the little dining-room, and lingered ' | 
for a moment, as if bidding her home farewell. , I 

It was luckily dark now, and so they got into t j 

the cab without attracting attention. The cab- | 
man himself seemed but little interested in the i 

nature of his job. He was an old man, and il; , 

was not the first tragic use to which his vehicle I 
had been put. 1 

They were just about to start, when the poor I j 
servant weneb came running out of the house, ,j 
carrying a bundle. Slie had put up a few things | j 


I 
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which she had collected at hap-hazarde Incon- 
gruous and heterogeneous odds and ends, which 
she thongliBt might by possibility be of some use 
to her nnstiiess. l^etears came into ^rabrielle’s ; 
eyes at this, and she took the girl*s haiid,4UMi^ 
pressed it affectionately as they drove away. 

The wheels of the cab had actually begun to 
turn, and were grinding against the kerb-stone, 
of the pavement, when a woman, whom finbriclic 
recognised at once for Jane Cantanker, came 
suddenly forward out of the darkness, and drew 
near to the window^ of the vehicle. Appearing 
thus almost ns if she had sprung up out of the 
earth, she walked for a moment or two by tlie 
side of the cab, and peered into the dark corner 
in which Gabrielle was seated, gazing upon her 
with devouring insatiable eyes. Keeping beside 
the cab till at last the driver had urged his horse 
into a trot, this woman, witliout uttering one 
single word, made her hate so felt by the poor 
prisoner on whom her eyes were fixed, that 
Gabrielle could not repress a faint cry of terror 
as she shrank back yet further into her comer, 
and caught her husband quickly by the hand. 

“ Oh, Gilbert,” she cried, as Cantanker fell 
back, “that dreadful woman agmn. I feel sure 
that she will never rest satisfied till she has got 
my life.” 

‘Gilbert pressed the small hand that lay in his, 
and tried to answer in a cheering tone, and to 
make light of the circumstance. But his own 
heart w^as very heavy, and at such a time it was 
but natural that such an occurrence should make | 
an impression of the most ghastly and painful | 
sort. The policeman sitting rigid upon the | 
opposite seat of the cab, stared hard at Gilbert, ; 
as if he expected some explanation of that 
apparition at the cab door. There was none 
forthcoming, however. Penmore sat motionless 
and lost, gazing into the street as they drove 
slowly along. His mind was like a mirror ; it 
received the impression of the objects which 
came before it, but lost them again as soon as | 
their images had passed away from its surface. ' 
They travelled mainly along the poorer sort of 
streets, the cabman seeming to have, as is the 
case with some of the fraternity, a preference 
for these over the gayer and more distinguished 
thoroughfares. On that outer surface of liis 
mind, whose inner depths were tenanted with 
such sad and serious thoughts, the names in- 
scribed^ above the shops, the labels on the I 
goods in the windows, nay, the very prices 
attached to them, and the invitation to try their 
quality, addressed often in comic terms, to the 
public, were each and all temporarily reflected. 
Nor did he fail to note how the cab and its 
living freight was observed and silently com- 
mented on by every policeman whose beat lay 
along their line of route, and each one of whom 
appeared, however quickly they passed him by, 
to understand the case thoroughly, exchanging 
always some telegraphic signal or other with 
the constable who sat upon the box. These 
things he noted with his outward senses, but 
never a one of them was able to dispossess, 
even for a moment, those dread thoughts which 


had sole possession of his mind, and held their 
own there undisturbed. 

And so they passed tlirough other streets 
that were busy, populious, and alive. The shops 
were lighted wp brilliantly, and multitudes of 
passengers were hurrying hither and thither, 
ali fiw to go where they liked, and do what 
they liked. Gilbert and his wife — a prisoner — 
sat and looked mephanically out of the windows 
at the passers-by, and freedom seemed a strange 
thing, and wore an altogether new aspect to 
both of them. 

It was a long drive, but at last they came to the 
end of it, and the cab drew up suddenly at one of 
the small doors pierced in the wall of Newgate. 
Lei the reader try to picture to himself sucli a 
case as this, and he may form some idea of what 
tortures the husband, even more than the wife, 
was called upon to endure. To see his dear 
Gabrielle carried off to prison, to be powerless 
to prevent it, to be unable to do more than 
follow her to the hideous felons* door, wliere for 
the time lie must leave her. To be unable to 
move the calm olEcials, whom in the phrensy of 
his misery he sought to convince that it must 
all be some mistake — a thing that could and 
would be speedily set right ; Gabrielle, 
Gabrielle,” he cridil, as she passed down the 
whitewashed corridor of the prison out of his 
sight **Give her back to me,” he cried, 
seizing in his madness tlie warder by the 
throat — “ give her back to me — or let me go 
with her.” 

What could he do? He was overpowered in 
a moment. The very coolness and good nature 
of the turnkey whom he had assailed had some- 
thing of bafBing about it. You’ll get an order, 
sir,” said the man, settling his disordered 
cravat, “ and then you’ll see lier wdienever you 
like. And in the interim there’s no harm will 
come to her. There’s tlie matron to look 
after her, and she’ll be as safe and comfortable 
— ^your good lady will — as if she was at home.” 

It was the beginning and the end of his 
rebellion. He would gulp down his rage and 
his misery together, and only allow them way 
when he was alone. The ravines of his in- 
dignation could not help her, and they might 
do her an injury. Her keepers might be set 
against her, and they had the power to vex her 
in a hundred petty ways. He did not think 
they would, from what he had seen, but they 
might. 

lie went home that night to a solitude that 
was almost unbearable, TJie house was deserted 
except by the one miserable servant, Charlotte, 
for Cantanker, the funeral beinc over, and 
Gabrielle Penmore in custodv, liaa gone away 
to lodgings of her own hard py. It was more 
lonely and sad than words can tell. It was 
just the time when all the worst features of any 
case would be certain to present themselves, 
and now they all came before our poor Gilbert, 
and ranged themselves over against him iu 
murderous array. The evidence was, as wc 
have seen, of the most damning kind. It ap- 
peared now indeed to be complete. This last 
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link which had been discovered seemed so con- 
clusive. ^ Who could stand against such an ac- 
cumulation of facts as were now got together. 
Gilbert’s legal knowledge fitted him in a 
peculiar way to judge how great the force 
of those facts was. In the dark lonely house 
he sat and quailed before the thought of them. 
Yes, he quailed — the hero of our tale, and I do 
not hesitate to present him as doing so. Consider 
the issue that was at stake. It was not some 
question of propertj^ tluit was to be decided. It 
was not even some line that was impending, some 
minor punishment that threatened. It was death. 
That frail delicate woman whom he loved, and 
every pore of whose skin was precious to him, was 
actually in peril of her life. Might meet — unless 
something could be done to avert it— a violent 
death at the hands of the executioner. At 
such a thought a man must quail, if he has the 
power of feeling. He may rally afterwards, but 
he must tremble at first. 

As lie sat with his head in his hands immersed 
in these reflections, tliere came a feeble tap at 
the door, and the wretched scrvant-of-all-work 
appeared hesitatingly at the end of the room, 
with a pair of candles and a cup of lea whicii 
she liad prepared. The poor wench was 
friglitened out of her wits, and her eyes were 
swelled witii crying. Gabrielle liad been so 
kind to her, and had won lier love, and she had 
, been in tears all the evening. She burst out 
again when Penmore assured lior that her 
misiress would be made comfortable for the 
night, and would have a bed to sleep upon. 
The girl had had visions of a stone dungeon and 
chaiiis from the moment that Gabrielle had left 
the house. She was comforted by that thought 
of the bed. 

With tiie bringing of those lights into the 
room a change iuidcome over Gilbert’s naturally 
courageous and energetic spirit. To sink down 
into a condition of despondency, to give up hope 
and remain a prey to inactive, sorrow, was not 
the i>art of a jnan — Wiis, above all, not the way 
to lielp his dear Gabrielle. No, he would give 
way no longer. She was innocent, and lie would 
stir heaven and eaiili to prove it. There must 
lx; a way out of the dark intricacies of this 
labyrinth, and that way it should be his business 
to find. Heaven would help him, he prayed 
and believed, and would make the way plain, 
and those prisoii-doors sliould be thrown open 
yet, and Gabrielle should pass out of tliem and 
be his once more. He wondered now that they 
had ever complained of their poverty or of 
anything else m the time before this trouble, 
and wlien at any rate they were together. Such 
f a state of things seemed liappy indeed now. 
Might they but attain to it again, tliere sliould 
be no more complaints. 

Gilbert sat on long into the night occupied 
wit h these and the like reflections, twisting and 
turning over in his mind all the various questions 
suggested by tlie events of the last few days. 
But he could make nothing of it. Visions of 
his poor Gabrielle iniyrmn came up continually 
before him, and then all his thoughts began to 


weave themselves into a sort of pattern, and the 
same things kept coming round and round in 
successioti. Policemen, doctors, chemist, the 
figure of the coroner, the face of one of the 
members of the jury, complete all but one eye, 
that one missing feature, too, lie was obliged to 
strain every faculty to supply as if his life de- 
pended on it ; but when he had got it, behold, 
the mouth was gone next, and presently the 
juryman himself was gone, and the vacant place 
left by his removal troubled him not a little. 

Still it all went round and round; was it a pat.- 
tern, or was it a tune? There was always 
something wanting, whatever it was, and after 
that something he was obliged to strain. Round 
and round — it was neither a pattern nor a tune ; 
it was a dance, a chain-figure, in and out, round 
and round, rolicemen, doctors, chemist, coro- 
ner, ineornplete juryman — but what a strange 
place ill which to hold an inquest — the garden 
of Governor Descartes iu the Vv'est Indian 
Island. Perhaps they met there, though, ou 
account of the serpent. For the serpent, wind- 
ing in and out, and still pursuing his course 
round and round, kept the pattern, the tune, 
the dance-figure, or whatever it was — oh, 
what was it? — kept it together. If lie could 
but follow it, or if it were but complete. Let 
it be complete, let him grasp it, or let it leave 
him ill peace. No, he must go on with it, and 
the serpent’s head, never onoe showing the 
whole time, only the shining scales of his body, 
gleaming at intervals between the policeman 
and the doctor, between Ihe chemist and Ihe 
coroner, binding them all together, and yet — 
what folly! — letting them all slip through at 
last. 

He was only half asleep all this time ; but 
when he got to be quite asleep, it was not mucli 
better ; I'or still he went ou with the same 
miserable work in his dreams, only now he knew i . 
that it waB a dream, and that there would be an 
awakening, when the policeman, and the chemist, 
and the coroner, and the winding, glittering 
snake w'ould h‘ave iiim in peace at last. Tliey 
did leave him in pi;ace at last, and he slept, 
.dreamless, in the great leather chair. 

When Gilbert awoke, it was broad daylight. 

The night had passed away then, and the world 
was alive again. But where was he? What 
had happened? where was — where was Ga- 
brielle ? 

Ah, it is a terrible thing that first time of 
waking after some dreadful thing has happened. 
Better, one is ajit to think, io have kept awake, 
wdth the truth before one’s eyes, than to have 
got away from it for a season, only that it may 
come back again witli the deadlier force. When 
Gilbert woke, and found that he had passed the 
night in wild dreams and fantastic imaginings, 
only to wake to a worse horror than all, ana to 
know that it was real, he wished that ho had 
not slept. Yes, it was true. Gabrielle was not 
there. They had been parted all night. She 
was away. Slie was in prison. 

But it was daytime now, and very shortly ho 
would be able to see her. Tliere was consola- 
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tion in that, at any rate. Quick as thought, he 
was out of the house, and away to the prison. 
As be passed along the street, he could not help 
thinking, as he looked into the faces of the pas- 
sengers whom he encountered, that there was 
not one of them — ^not one — who could, be his 
troubles what they might, have such a terror and 
such an anxiety pressing down upon his soul as 
this wdiich was gnawing at his own heart. 

Still he pressed on and on ; and when he had 
reached the dreadful door in the prison wall of 
Newgate, it seemed to him as if he had trod on 
air all the way, nor could he remember a single 
circumstance connected with his transit from his 
house to that place. 

He was too early to obtain admission to the 
prison. The jailer mentioned the hour when 
lie might return, and told him that, in the mean 
time, he could not do better than apply to the 
governor of the prison for an order such as would 
admit him at the proper time. 

chapteh XXVI. a cheat trust. 

Thebe is a sort of numbness which comes 
over us in seasons of extraordinary trial, which 
seems to be expressly provided to shield us 
from the full force of the trouble — whatever it 
may be — whicli we are passing through. The 
truth does not show itself to us at first in grim 
nakedness, but is something veiled and obscured 
by reason of the dimness which comes over oiu* 
faculties, descending along with the shock. It 
is probable that in dreams, and when afflicted | 
with sad night-thoughts, wc have most of us j 
known greater horror — though in no real trouble I 
maybe at the moment — than when real misery | 
has come upon us. Tlie imagination has been ! 
preternaturally keen in seizing tlic imaginary 
misery, but has been dull when it had a terrible 
reality to deal with. 

Gilbert Penmore felt something of this numb- 
ness as he followed the turnkey down the corri- 
dor which led to the cell in w^hich his poor little 
wife was shut up. Some incident, such as the 
grating of a bolt, or the heavy slam of a well- 
fortified door, would now and then, for an in- 
stant, bring a part of the truth before him, and 
dissipate, for an instant, the mist which hung 
over his perceptive faculties. At pch seasons, 
a shudder would pass through his frame, and 
the heart would sink within him, but presently 
the dim feeling would descend again, rendering 
all things indistinct. So there have been 
travellers who, lost in a strange land, wandering 
on in utter darkness, have for a moment, while 
a lightning flash endured, seen every feature of 
the country through which they were passing, 
and presently have lost it all again, as the dark- 
ness has again fallen over the scene. 

It was one of these lightning-flash moments 
of revelation, when all tilings came out in vi- 
videst reality, when the door of Gabrielle’s cell 
was unfastened, and Gilbert was admitted to her 
place of confinement. 

A figure that looked small, and weak, and 
helpless in the extreme, started up, and GabrieUe 
rushed forward to meet him. Jfor a moment 


they were locked in each other*s arms, but thej 
were not alone, and with strange, though it 
must be owned not inquisitive, eyes upon them, 
could give no way to those transports of love, 
and joy, and sorrow, which they longed so 
eagerly to indulge. They sat down side by side 
in the furthest corner of the cell, and for a time 
could not speak. I 

That consciousness that what they said was i 
overheard, kept both of them silent, even when i 
the first overwhelming emotion which attended j 
such a meeting had to some extent passed away, | 
and when at last they did exchange a few words, j 
it was in an under tone, and not yet of the mo- j 

raentous matter with which the hearts of both i 

were full. | 

**Did you miss me in the evening?” asked j 
Gabriclle, who was the first to speak, Did | 
you get some sleeji ?” j 

She sat with her husband’s hand in hers, and ! 

could even smile upon him, so great was her j 

contentment to have him there beside her. She 
could forget the future for the time in the 
enjoyment of the lioui*. But with him it was j 
very diflerent. His anxiety was too devouring, j 
too terrible, for any sensation of happiness to j 
co-exist witli it. Here, perhaps, was shown the 
difference of their natures, or it may have been 
that Gabricllc’s fears being for herself were less | 

terrible than those of her husband, whose appre- I 
hension was for another, and that other— his i 
wife. I 

By degrees, tliey got to be more accustomed j 
to that thought of not being alone, and were | 
able to talk, though still in an under tone, of those j 

important issues which it was absolutely neccs- j 
sary they should discuss. One of the sessions ! 
of the court was just about to open, and it was i 
thought likely that the trial would take place i 

almost immediately. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, then, that no moment should be lost in 
taking the necessary steps for the preparation 
of the defence. Gilbert explained this to his j 
wife, and told her how it would be necessary ^ 
that lie should leave her very shortly in order j 

that he might sec to this all-important matter • 

without a moment’s delay. j 

In one instant a thought which had dimly J 
flitted through his own mind along with other | 
misgivings generated by the present trouble, ; 
was put before him, no longer as a wild dpger- | 
ous fancy, but as a thing deserving to be imme- j 
diately and seriously considered, if not promptly I 
acted upon. It had crossed Penmore’s mind j 
that he nimsclf w^as the right person to stand ! 
between Gabriclle and the danger which 
threatened her, and now he found that this 
which he .had looked upon almost as a crude 
fancy, was with her notning less than a fixed 
idea, a certainty to which she clung with all the 
force of her nature. 

“Why, Gilbert,” she whispered, “have you 
ever doubted who must help me at this time? 
Shall anybody fight my battles but you ?” 

He gazed at her in silence, and made no reply. 

It was the tlionght of his heart, the crude 
imagining which he had dismissed, put before 
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him in a new light. The venture proposed by 
her who had so much at stake— .nolning less 
than her life. 

Is there anything to prevent it P” she asked, 
in visible alarm. ‘‘Is it against the law?*^ 

“ No, Gabrielle, no,” answered her husband, 
gazing at her as if still in doubt. “ It is not 
against the law. I might not be witness for 
you, it is certain, but I know of no law to pre- 
vent me from defending you.” 

” Then it is settled, Gilbert, is it not ?” 

Penmore still paused. A great struggle was 
going on within him. How ought he to act in 
this strange and surely unprecedented position. 
As to his instinct, it prompted liiin to accede at 
once to Gabriellc’s request. But — and then a 
liost of “ buts” rose up in terrible array against 
his doing so. As to the thing being, though 
consistent with the law, yet contrary to usage, 
that, and' the thought of what people might say, 
he was determiiiea wholly to uisregard. There 
was too much at stake for questions of etiquette 
to receive consideration. Tliose he could dis- 
miss at once. But was he the best man? that 
was the thought which made him hesitate, even 
now with Gabrielle bolding his hand and look- 
ing in his face as she sat there in the prison, 
waiting for his answer. She shook his hand 
gently, with a little impatient movement, like a 
favourite claiming attention, 

“ Gilbert, why don’t you answer me ? What 
arc you thinking of?” 

“I am thinking of what you have said, 
Gabrielle,” he answered. “It is a thing which 
demands to be thought over as one would con- 
sider an act on which life or death depends.” 

“ But it is viy life or my — my — death which 
depends upon it,” she said, “ and I am ready to 
run the risk, Gilbert.” 

“You ready— but am I ready?” asked her 
husband. “ If there is a stronger man than I 
wdio could fight for your life with raiglitier force, 
or a more skilful, who could defend you with 
more subtle art ” 

“But there is not, Gilbert,” said the poor 
prisoner, simply. 

“ If there were such an one,” continued Gil- 
bert, almost as if speaking to himself, “it would 
be my duty to seek him out, and secure his aid 
at once.” 

“But there is not,” said the wife again; 
“ and, if by any chance there were, any such 
strcngtli and skill possessed by him would be 
more than counterbalanced by the life interest 
in wliat is at issue which you would have, and 
he could not, and which would inspire you with 
both strength and wisdom such as no one could 
resist.” 

“ There is some force in that, indeed,” said 
Gilbert, in a low voice, “ but, what if that very 
sense of how much there is at stake, and what 
the issue of the trial is to me, should not only 
fail to give me new strength and ability, but 
should paralyse me for the time, and strip me 
of what I may already possess ?” 

“It would not be so, Gilbert,” said Gabrielle, 

“ I know. In a smaller matter it might be, but 


not in this. You would be nerved, not unnerved, 
by the thoughts you speak of,” 

A change had come over Gabrielle Penmore. 
She seemed to be possessed of more strength 
now than when in less certain danger. The 
hand of death was held over her now, and seemed 
about to grasp her. The valley of the shadow 
lay before her, and yet she flinched not. She 
who had so quailed before the mere threats of 
the servant, Jane Cantanker, or at the thought 
of an inouest being held in tlie house in which 
she liveef, was, now with the prison walls of 
Newgate encircling her about, with a trial be- 
fore her, in which it was to be a question of life 
or death, endued with a strange and inexplicable 
courage, such as She could not herself under- 
stand. The foreshadowing of a possible danger 
had scared her more, as it sometimes will, than 
the danger itself when it had come upon her. 

Penmore looked at his wife with amazement. 
The trial through which she was passing seemed 
to be developing new qualities in her. 

“Gilbert,” she pleaded once more, “you, and 
you only, shall save me. I feci sure that you 
must do this, and no one else. Why, I should 
not wish to owe my life to any one but you.” 

“ Gabrielle, it shall be as you say,” cried her 
husband. “1 will not hesitate "more. The 
strength of your conviction seems to have some- 
thing almost ominous about it. I accept the 
omen, and will from this time allow no doubt or 
misgiving to come between me and this great 
undertaking.” 

Gabrielle would fain have put her arms about 
his neck, and so have thanked him for thus 
acceding to her wish, but they were not alone, 
and because of this both were obliged to put a 
strong restraint upon their words and actions. 
She could only press his hand, speechless. 

Gilbert, too, was silent for a time. The 
thought of this that he had undertaken to do 
was an overwhelming one, and absorbed liim 
almost too much for speech. He would allow 
no misgiving now, however. The die was cast. 
He would caiTy out what he had resolved to 
do to the utmost of his ability, but he would 
uot reconsider the determination which he had 
taken. 

Presently they began to speak of otlier things. 
Gabrielle was full of anxiety for her husband’s 
comforts. Even at such a time as this, her 
woman’s care for these did not slumber. 

“You will get nothing to eat now I am away,’* 
she said, “ You will have no regular meals, I 
know. Y on will be uncomfortable and wretched 
in every way, I am certain.” And then she ex- 
torted promises from him that he would not let 
himseu be starved, that he would keep up good 
fires, and, above all things, that he would never 
let the hope of a happy termination to their 
present troubles flag within him. Moreover, 
she sent all sorts of messages to the servant, 
Charlotte, giving her directions how to order 
the household during her mistress’s absence, so 
that all things should be well arranged, as far 
as the thing was possible. 

And there were times when the two sat quite 



silent, hand in hand-times whp they could 
not speak, or, at any rate, not with any one by 
to hear their words. They had the sense of 
being togetlier at such seasons, and that alone 
was much. 

At last the moment bame when they could be 
together no longer. The time allowed for such 
prison visits as these were limited, and even had 
it not been so they must still have separated, as 
j;liere was much work for Gilbert to do, and work 
that might not be delayed. 

The parting was a bitter one. It was true that 
it was not for long, as Gilbei’t was to return 
next day, and every day till — ^till it was over. 
But for him to leave her there, a prisoner ; for 
her to be so left was bitter torture to both, and 
Gabrielle^s courage, which had stood so firm but 
now, was fairly broken down when the moment 
came for saying good-bye. ^ She would see him 
again to-morrow, would she not ? But, oh ! 
the time between.” And she broke into such 
bitter sobs as could not be restrained. 

” Come avray, sir, come away,” whispered the 
jailer to Gilbert. “ You^d only make her worse 
if you was to stay ; besides, that can’t be.” i 

“ Look here, sir,” the man said, when they I 
got outside the door, repeating the consolation 
which he had administered before. “ She’ll be 
looked after, your good lady will, and be kep’ 
comfortable and easy in so fur as it’s possible. 
So don’t you go fretting about her, or making 
yourself uneasy in your mind, because it’s no 
use.” 

In the corridor they met the matron, and it 
was a sort of comfort to Gilbert to see that she 
was a woman, at any rate, of agreeable aspect, 
and pleasant to speak to ; a woman with re- 
sources, strong in common sense, and with power 
to influence others — one who would execute well 
and conscientiously what she had to do, a person, 
in fact, fit for such an office as it had come to lier 
lot to fill. To her Pemnore in earnest terms 
recommended the poor prisoner whom he had 
just left, entreating the matron to be very kind 
and gentle to her, to remember that she was not 
there under punishment, but in confinement 
only, and to be with her, herself, as much as 
might be. And there was comfort to him after- 
wards in the recollection of a certain trust- i 
worthiness in the matron’s manner as she pro- j 
mised to do all that lay in her power, all that • 
was consistent with the prison regulations, to 
mitigate the sufferings which belong inevitably 
to a'state of captii^ity. 

The poor fellow wanted some consolation as 
he walked away and felt that be was leaving his 
wife beliind in a jail reserved as a place of con- 
finement for the worst malefactors. 

But there was work to do, and much of it. 
It was necessary, first, to select a colleague who 
could be associated with him in the conduct of 
this momentous business, some one to whom be 
could confide certain parts of the arrangements 
for the defence, a man, too, in whom he could 
himself have confidence, with whom he could 
consult, and on whose advice be could place 
reliance. And such a man he thought he knew 


of; one with whom he had become acquainted 
during the long time that he had been in the 
habit of attending the law courts ; to him he 
would go at once, and, having secured his assist- 
ance, it would next be necessary to consider 
what line should be adopted in preparing the 
defence, and what witnesses could be found 
whose evidence would be of service. To these 
tasks, then, he now applied himself, with what 
effect we shall not know yet, nor altogether, 
till that great day of the trial comes which 
will put his work to the test. 


CHAPTER XXVII. A DEADLY HATKED. 

In the very heart of the city of London, 
where the noise and roar of its traffic is at its 
loudest, where the crowd of human beings is at 
its thickest, and the movement among vehicles 
of every description the most incessant, there 
rises, dark, massive, unshapely, a huge mass of 
forbidding-looking masonry, which forces itself 
yiainfully on the attention of tlie passer-by. 
This building rises to no great altitude, though 
it covers a considerable amount of space. It is 
chiefly its large extent, its strange clumsy 
solidity, and a certain blind look which it has, 
occasioned by the almost total absence of win- 
dows, which appeal to your curiosity, and incline 
you to step aside out ot the concourse of persons 
for ever hurrying past, and gaze up at the un- 
gainly pile with au interest mixed with awe. 
This edifice, which is built at a corner where 
two streets join, and where there is an open 
space of irregular shape, and surrounded by 
mean squalid-looking houses, presents on the 
side which gives on the street, where the greatest 
amount of traffic goes on, no break whatever in 
its impregnable wall, nor gives any indication 
whatever of any means of ingress or egress. In 
the other wall, which faces the irregular open 
space just spoken of, there are two or three small 
doors, approached by mean rough flights of 
steps, and remarkably out of proportion as to 
their size with the huge building to which they 
give admittance. If this structure was a mass 
of rock growing solid out of the solid eartli, it 
could hardly seem more firm or less liable to 
destruction. It could hardly be more silent or 
more solitary, standing as it does in the midst 
of London city, and with the hum of men, and 
the noise of their doings going on all round 
about it, if it were situated in the midst of a 
vast plain, or on the top of some isolated moun- 
tain. The walls on the side which stands in 
the great thoroughfare are smooth from contact 
with the incessant passers-by, and that very 
smoothness seems to make them look all the 
harder, and more relentlessly, and<Joldly strong. 

And what can this place, so huge and silent, 
and that seems to have such small sympathy 
with the hurry and bustle which goes on all 
round about it — what can this place be P It is 
a prison. Those small doors, spoken of above as 
pitTcing one of its walls, are either closely shut 
and barred, or guarded by the police, and over 
one of them there hangs, in grim indication of 
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the nature of the building to which it gives 
admittance, a set of iron fetters. 

We are, in fact, outside the jail of Newgate. 
One of those great facts, without whose ‘presence 
among us we might — immersed as we are in the 
pursuit of business or pleasure — ^forget the ex- 
istence of crime and the necessity for its punish- 
ment, is here before us. Such appeals to one’s 
senses are met with in this world from time to 
time. We are apt to forget the crimes which 
disfigure our commonwealtli till we are reminded 
of them by the sight of a prison, or a prison 
van ; just as we forget all about death till we 
meet a funeral, or pass an undertaker’s shop. 

It is twelve o’clock at niglit, and darkness 
lies over the great city. The number of passen- 
gers whose garments come in contact with the 
stones of the prison wall has diminished very 
greatly, though it has not yet reached its mini- 
mum. How hurriedly they pass along, and how 1 
few have leisure to steal a glance up at those 
frowning walls, or to think for what purpose 
they arc there. This is, in fact, no lounging- 
place for idlers. Few conm this way, few frequent 
this dingy ill-favoured locality, unless brought 
here by business of some kind or other. It is 
an ugly corner of the Tvorld this, and no man 
w'ould seek it out for his pleasure. 

And yet tlierc is one person who has for some 
considerable time occupied a position here, who 
would not seem to have been brought to this 
place by any matter connected witli business on 
Iliis particular night. Standing on the edge of 
the pavement which borders that open space 
already spoken of, on the side opposite to that 
occupied by' the jail wall, is the figure of a 
woman, motionless as a statue, dark as a fate. 

The woman is dressed in common garments, 
and is closely muffled in a woollen shawl, and 
she has stood in this one place for upwards of 
an hour without stirring. From the position 
wdiich she has taken up, slie can see the whole 
of the edifice opposite, from the point wlierc a 
small yard divides it from the court-house 
of the Old Bailey to where it is bounded by the 
busy thoroughfare of Ncw'gatc-strect. All this 
length of w^ml, together with the indications of 
buildings within it which appear above the 
ciievaux-de-frise, she has continually scanned : 
with a curious yet satisfied cye.^ No circuin-; 
stance connected with that ^ piece of solid 
masonry escapes her, no incident connected 
with tlie jail, such as the entrance or exit of an 
official at one of the doors, or a change of duty 
among the policemen about the place, is lost 
upon her. Her eye sweeps the whole building 
from end to end, and from side to side, with a 
sort of grim pleasure such as this gloomy spec- 
tacle docs not for the most part afford. 

By-and-by she moves, and crossing this open 
space, in which carts laden wnth hay and straw 
are standing in considerable numbers, waiting 
for next day’s market, she arrives under the 
very prison walls on the opposite side of the 
way, and commences a nearer examination of 
them. She passes along under the massive! 
stonework, scrutinising It as she wallcs by.j 


She gazes up at the small closed doors, peering 
into their fastenings and their hinges of iron. 
She follows thus the entire course of the wall 
along the Old Bailey and Newgate-street, and 
then pursuing that thoroughfare, she turns 
aside into the narrow street about Newgate- 
market, and seeks to get some glimpses of that 
eastern side of the jail which the market 
bounds. 

There was less apparently to satisfy her here, 
and she soon came oack to the region she had 
just left, seeming to find a pleasure now in 
gratifying her sense of touch, as she had for- 
merly that of sight, by feeling the walls mih 
her fingers, suffering her hands to drag against 
them as she walked along, and touching the iron- 
work of the small but massive doors which were, 
as has been said, on the Old Bailey side of the 
prison. 

She reached in this way the extreme southern 
limit of the building, where the thoroughfare in 
which it stands begins to narrow, and here she 
stood for a while feeling the stones with her 
liands, and actually, as it were, caressing them 
with a sort of unnatural fondness. It was a 
strange sight to see this woman hanging thus 
about tlie place, and she was not unobserved by 
the nolicemen about the prison. But they were 
usc(i to queer things happening there, and knew' 
that when some young tcllow new to the ways 
of crime got into “ trouble,” and came to be con- 
fined in New^fite, it was no very unusual thing 
for his mother or his “young woman” to come 
and haunt the place where the son or the lover, 
as the case might be, was going through his 
novitiate of jail life. So they took no notice 
of Jane Cantanker, for it was she, and left her 
free to follow her own devices, and bestow all 
the blandishments she felt inclined upon the 
Newgate stonemasonry. 

She had wandered dowm to this place to see 
and judge of, with her own senses, the strength 
of this prison in which the murderess of her 
dear mistress was kept secure, and now as she 
estimated its mighty proportions, and touched 
its massive stones, she positively seemed to love 
it^ as she gloated over its prodigious power of 
retention. 

“ Ah,” she said, her triumph at last finding 
vent in w'ords, and addressing the very stones 
of the prison wall, “ you’re rough and you’re 
strong, you arc, and you’re piled up one upon 
another, and fixed together with stiff cement, 
and there are more of you inside as liard and us 
rough as these, and wlicn one waD’s passed, 
there’s another ready beyond it, and all the 
doors arc barred with iron, and set like these 
with iron nails, and you’ve kept in strong men 
before now, and men that were used to picking 
locks and forcing bolts, and surely youTl be able 
to keep a woman safe, a woman with soft wdiitc 
hands, that aren’t too w'hite, though, or too soft 
to commit a murder with, and mix the poison 
that killed my poor dear lady.” 

She looked up again at the great square 
stones, smoke-blackened and weather-hardened. 

“ I never thought,” she said, “ to have had 
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her safe within such walls as them. Wlien one ** Seldom, if ever.” 

delay came after another, and with all their in- “ Well then, read them now— or may be in a 
quests and adioumments they failed to make week from this time — and then you’ll see wlio 
sure of her, what would I have given to have Gabrielle Penmore is, and how she comes to be 
had her shut up here. But it came at last, the here shut up in Newgate, and you’ll see how 
end and the verdict, which I heard — ‘Wilful she will be tried for murder— yes, and found 
murder/ ‘Wilful murder,* ‘Wilful murder.*” guilty, too— and hanged in this very street in 
As Jane Cant anker uttered these terrible which we are standing.” 
words, a man who had approached without her “ This is horrible,” said our harmless philo- 
hearing him, so absorbed was she in her own sopher, shrinking back mechanically from this 

vindictive joy, came suddenly upon her, and, tigress of a woman, “ most horrible.” 

startled by the sounds, looked hard into her “ What’s horrible P” she asked, 
face, as if to see what sort of woman this could “ Why, to liear the vindictive spirit in which 
be who awoke the neighbouring echoes with you talk. It is revengeful, malignant — ^liorrible, 
such awful words. I say again.” 

He was a tall stout man this, with a Horid ”‘lt*s nothing of the kind,” the woman 
I happy countenance, and that peculiar light answered. “It’s justice, that’s what it is. She’s 
elastic tread which is so often observable in fat committed a crime, and it’s only justice that she 

people. He looked like the embodiment of should suffer for it.” 

health and contentment, as he stood in the light “ Yes, but justice doesn’t demand that you 
of tlm atljacent gas-lamp, and formed a striking should show this fiendish glee. If even what 
contrast to the grim maliguantUooking woman you say is true, and some poor wretch, stained 
I by lus side. with such crimes as you have been talking of, 

I Cornelius Vampi, whom the reader has no does lie imprisoned within these mighty walls, 
doubt recognised from this description, was just that is no reason why you shoulci triumph, 
returning from a long expedition into the should actually seem to gloat over the misery 
Borough. He Jiad been obliged to make this of one who should now, at any rate, be an 
journey in search of some rare drugs which were object for your pity rather than your hatred.” 
required for tlie cogencies of the art mystic, The woman came close up to Cornelius : 
and which he was in the habit of getting from “You talk of ‘gloating,’” she said, “that is a 
a certain Jewish gentleman of his acquaintance, good w^ord. I do gloat, and I mean to do so. 
who resided in a very obscure back street in I tell you that, since she’s been in confinement, 
Southwark. Our astrologer had got what he I come here every night to gloat. Why, I’ve 
required, and was working his way back to his been round to all the different jails in Loudon, 
own abode, when, passing through the Old and about it, to compare ’em with this one, and 
j I Bailey, he came suddenly, as w’e have seen, to see whether I’d liavc liked any one of ’em 
upon Jane Cantanker, and recognised in her the better for her prison, and they’re none of them 
woman who applied to him for such assistance to compare to this. There’s some of ’em are 
of a supernatural sort as he was neither able built slighter, and some of them arc too light 
nor willing to afford. This person, and every- and airy, and some too handsome, and not look- 
thing connected with her, was so far from his ing like prisons at all — but tliis — ah, this is 
thoughts at the time, that for the moment something like a prison. This looks hard, and 
lie was completely bewildered by the encounter, cold, and pitiless, and strong; a great bare wall, 
Jane Cantanker, on her side, w^as equally un- with no windows to break it up, or make you 
prepared for such a meeting, and so the two think there’s pleasant rooms inside. It is a 
rpiained for some time staring at each other in prison, and it looks like a prison, with fetters, 
silence. Cantanker was the first to speak. iron fetters, lianging up above tlie door, and a 
I “Well,” she said, with an air of triumph, “I gallows, as I am told,” here she whispered, 
j have done without your help, you see.” “shut up in an inner court, and ready at an 

j I “ ‘ See,’ ” echoed Vampi. “ I see nothing, hour’s notice. Something like a prison tliat.” 

Ij except that you are here at midnight, outside Cornelius again drew back, and gazed upon 
i i the jail of Newgate, and talking about wilful this terrible creature with a mixed wonder and 
j murder. What do you mean by ‘having done dismay. 

I without my help ?’ ” Stop !” he cried, “ I will hear no more of 

j “I mean, that she is here, safe and sound this. What have I done that you select me to 
I j within these walls and she laid her band upon listen to these monstrous ravings. First of all, 
j j the stones as she spoke. you come to me to ask me to give you a charm 

I ; “ And who is ‘ sue P’ ” asked Cornelius. against your enemy, to curse her, to inflict some 

I “The woman against whom your faint heart supernatural evil upon her; and now you bid 

refused to work a spell— Gabrielle Peurnore.” me listen to words so Cruel, so unwomanly, that 

“‘Penmore?’ Why, that was the name I was the sound of them makes me shrink from you 
^ying to remember. And who is Gabrielle as I never thought to shrink from any human ‘ 
Penmore ? I have never heard the name except being.” 

Cornelius Vampi spoke with horror in his 

v\ liat . luive you not heard ?” asked the tones, for he was a man, as we have seen, of a ' 
woman, with something of contempt. “ Do benevolent disposition, and possessed of a kind 
you never read the newspapers ?” and gentle heart, and the violence of this woman 
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shocked and horriiied him. The vulgarities 
which characterised her speech, too, made the 
thing worse. 

“Look at those stones/* she continued. “She’s 
walled up inside them. She’ll not get out easily, 
will she P I bless these stones, I tell you,” she 
continued savagely, “ because they’re so strong 
and solid. They’d defy a stronger frame than 
hers.” 

i “The w^oman’s mad,” thouglit Vampi to him- 
j self, and the reflection coiisohid him. He began 
I to think that she was suffering under some de- 
I liision, and that all he had seen and heard might 
thus be accounted for. He remained for a time 
watching lier. She had ceased to take any notice 
of his presence now, and was again feeling the 
stones with her hands, and muttering about their 
strength as sslie had done before. 

“ Something like a prison this,” repeated the 
woman. 

The conviction of licr insanity impressed itself 
more than ever upon Vampi’s mind as he ob- 
served lier, and the horror with whicli she had 
originally inspired him was now changed to com- 
passion. A cold drizzling rain was Ijcginiiing to 
fall. 

“Don’t you think you had better go homeP’* 
he asked. “ Come, 1 will walk part of the way 
with you, if you like.” 

“ No,” she answered, “ I shall slop here. At 
all events, I would not go with you. You refused 
me the assistance that 1 wanted, and now T wish 
I to have nothing to do with you. Leave me. 
You’re one of the faint-hearted ones, lliat’s what 
you are.” I 

Cornelius paused for a rnoraeut, as if uncer- 
tain how to act. He looked up and down tlie 
street. Then he seemed to have made up his 
mind, and went his way up the Old Bailey, in 
the direction of Newgate-street. 

Cantaiiker watched him mechanically as he 
passed along under the gas-lamps, and she saw 
that when he came to w^hcre the polieemeii were 
grouped about the prison door, he stopped and 
spoke to one of them, and pointed as he did so 
to where she, was standing. Then she saw him 
no more, but observed that the policeman wdio 
bad been addressed was advancing towards her 
with the leisurely step which belongs to his tribe, 

“Come, missus,” he said, speaking kindly 
enough, “ what arc you up to ?” 

The police, and more especially those wlio 
guarded the prison-doors, were, in the eyes of 
Jane Cantanker at this time, more angels of 
justice than mere men. She was ready to do 
anything they bade her. 

“Oh, cir,” she said, “I’m not doing any 
harm. But you’ll take care of her, won’t you, 
and keep her very close.” 

For her there was no other prisoner in that 
jail of Newgate but Gabrielle Penmorc. 

The man had been told by Cornelius that he 
thought there was a poor mad creature hanging 
about there, so he humoured her, according to 
time-honoured usage, pretending to know what 
she meant. 

“Oh yes,” he said, in a reassuring tone, 


/ we^ll look after her, keep her as snug as a mouse j 
in a trap.” * 

“ That’s right/’ said the woman, drawing in i 
her breath. “The trap’s a strong one.” 

“Uncommon strong,” the 'man replied. 

“ Now, suppose you leave it to us, and go home ; 
why, it’s raining fit to drownd any one.” 

“ I’ll do anything you wish, sir,” said Jane 
Cantanker. “ That 1 will.” 

“Well, then, go home, and get to bed, ihal’s 
what you’d better do. It’s bad enough for us to ! 
be standing about in the wet that’s obliged.” ' ; 

“I’ll go home at once,” replied the other, ;j 
“and I’m sorry you should have to get wet. |l 
Good night, sir.” 5 * 

“ Good morning, you mean. Why, it’s past | j 
one o’clock.” He stood and watched her as slie j ! 
sped away in the rain. “ She’s got some muck or j ! 
other into her head,” he said to himself; “hut jj 
she does as she’s told, at any rate, which is more j I 
than all of them will.” ; j 

The policeman liad a better-half, or rather 
three-quarters, at home. j i 

The neighbourhood was at its quietest. The I 
t raffle in the busy thoroughfare which bounded j 
the Jail on its northern side, had reached its i 
minimum. Traffic there was there always, but || 
now and for the next two hours it would be less j 
than at other times. It was just the hour in i 
the morning when the City is comparatively 
quiet, when the night noises are nearly at an 
end, and the morning noises have hardly begun. 

Tim rain, too, helped to empty the streets. It 
was not a time for anybody to be out who could 
possibly help it, I 

Tliis one person, tlicn, who has just turned | 
from Ludgate-hill into the Old Bailey, must, 
doubtless, have some pressing reason for pass- I j 
ing this way on such a night, and at sucli an j 1 
hour. He is not very warmly clad, and is !i 
evidently very wet already, and ycl, from flie j 
moment of his turning into the thoroughfare 
just mentioned, he ceases to Imrry liimsoU’, but I 
walks along almost at a leisurely pace, and with | 
’his eyes fixed upon that great frowning mass 
of darkness, the prison, which, now that the ! 
rain has fairly set in, looks more forbidding and j 
ominous than ever. | 

At last, from slow w’alking, almost lounging 
indeed, so dilatory is his pace, our passenger 
presently ceases to advance at all, and, arrest- 
ing his progress altogether, stands upon the 
edge of tne pavement, just wlicre Jane Cantan- 
ker stood but a little while before, and gazes 
up at the prison walls. 

Who is it that comes thus when other people 
are sleeping in their warm beds, and takes his 
station there outside the doors of Newgate? j 
Who is it that disregards the bitter cold and 
the pouring rain that he may keep watch over 
against that dreadful place? His eyes sweep 
the enclosure of the jail from side to side, and 
from end to end, and as he looks a dimness 
comes before thorn, and presently his lips are 
moving, though no audible words pass from 
out of them. 
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It is. Gilbert Penmorc. He has promised 
the poor prisoner within those walb that he 
would pass outside them in the course of the 
night, but at some time which should not be 
specified ; for she had said that it would be a 
i comfort to lier, if she were awake and fearful, 
to think that, perhaps at that very moment, lie 
was near her, and praying for her in his hcai't 
of hearts. 


AGAINST THE GEAIN. 

xiGAiNST the grain we went in search of the 
low Betting-Men, and against the grain we found 
them. After earnest consultations with persons 
learned in their crooked ways ; after studying 
their literature, and hearing many a story of 
their nefarious cunning; after holding com- 
mune with experienced members of the metro- 
politan force, and learning from all sources 
that personal contact mid face to face inter- 
course were essential to the comprehension of 
their evil natures and corrupt pursuits ; our 
distasteful explorations wijre inaugurated by a 
trip to ‘‘the Euins.^^ Not the picturesque 
ruins of abbey or castle; not a spot familiar to 
nic-nic parties and beloved of artists ; not a cYum- 
oliiig old mansion, w ith haunted chamber and 
ghost-w^alk, wdth traditions of murder and dreary 
look of desolation ; but a large blank space, like 
an exaggerated pound, in which the noble sports- 
men oi' Whitechapel and Seven Dials were daily 
congregated. These were the creatures wc had 
I decided on looking for ; — these were the crea- 
I tures we found against the grain. Por, after 
I iirfcsting for years the vast area of waste ground 
between the Parringdon-road and Saffron-hill; 
after impudently vaunting their superiority to 
the law, and their right to make bets in public; 
the disreputaldc crew of small book-makers, 
touts, thieves, and tipsters who gave the ground 
an uiiljoly fame, and made it, as “the liuins,” 
familiar to the lower grade of turf followers all 
over the kingdom, have been “.moved on”’to a 
narrow thoroughfare beliind one of the great 
London breweries, and here they bet, and lie, 
and shuffle, in an atmosphere pleasantly laden 
with the flavour of malt and hops, and with the 
aromatic grain heaped above and behind them in 
great proiusioin 

Wonderful were the stories concerning the im- 
otcnce of the police ; and profound was tlie 
elief in “ the lluins ” as a stronghold. The 
commercial prejudices of the narrow-minded 
dwellers in Bride-lane, City, liad certainly tri- 
umphed over the lovers of sport ; and out of a 
mistaken deference to the petty interests of 
trade, these patrons of the turf liad been forcibly 
removed. But here, at “ tbe Ruins, who had 
a right to interfere? Not the authorities of 
the Refuge for the Homeless Poor just opposite, 
nor those of the Metropolitan Railway station, 
nearer still-, nor the Italian handicraftsmen, 
organ-keepers, plate-glass polishers, monkey and 
marmozet boys, who form the population on the 
western side. PicldJane even, though denuded 


of its festoons of purloined handkerchiefs, and 
now steadily aiming at respectability, could 
not decently make a protest. Saffron-hill did 
not understand its rights, and would not cxer- 
cise them if it did ; and “ the Ruins,’* flanked 
and surrounded as it is by such localities, was 
clearly designed as an oasis in the cold desert 
of London, upon and from which lovers of the 
turf and those interested in the preservation 
of the manly sport of betting, miglit flourish 
and hold forth. Quiet wayfarers passed with a 
shudder, or meekly crossed the road. Knowing 
omnibus-drivers pointed to the shouting » dis- 
reputable crowd with a sportsman-like jerk of 
the whip-hand; newspaper essayists described 
the foul spot and its customs; argumentative 
reasonors quoted the act of parliament, and 
made it clear that the words “ house or place ** 
could not apply to “ the Ruins** ; and the public 
and the authorities seemed to concur in the 
notion that here bets could be booked, and lists 
kept, and fools swindled, in spite of special en- 
actments, and in defiance of the law. Now and 
again some troublesome nobody w'ould take ex- 
ception to this condition of things, and an in- 
dignant let ter would find its way into the papers ; 
hut the rule seemed to be that policemen and 
magistrates, beadles and moralists, should wink 
at wliat they knew to be wrong, but w'hiclj, by 
some strange freak of parliamentary wisdom, 
could not bo boldly grappled with and put dow^n. 

All this came to an end a few weeks ago. 
“The Ruins’* were enclosed by a boarding instead 
of posts and rails, and all trespassers warned off 
under legal penalties, by the authorities of tin; i 
city of London. Attempting to meet on the 
adjacent pavement and roadway, they were sum- 
mai'ily cautioned against causing an obstruction, 
and ii’ recalcitrant, were taken into custody by 
the metropolitan police. A double jurisdiction 
obtains in this district; and while tlic City con- 
stables had jiowcr over the list-keepers wdio ven- I 
tured in the enclosure. Sir Richard Mayne’s 
merry men pounced upon them if they presumed | 
to pitch their tents in the street. It seems but 
a prosaic ending to such a grandiloquent and 
apparently successful protest against conven- 
tionality, but neither difficulty nor delay at- 
tended the rout when it was once determined 
on; and after one or two feeble attempts at 
self-assertion, the frouzy blackguards, to whom 
“ the Ruins” had seemed a privileged Alsatia, 
slunk away into congenial holes and corners, 
and were no more seen. So, at least, thought 
the reformers. But, as if in obedience tO the 
physical law which declares that nothing shall be 
destroyed, and that what we call destruction is 
only another name for change of condition, the 
nuisance was transferred, and now flourishes in 
rank luxuriance against the brewery grain. 

Starting from a police-station in a long 
flagged court in St. Giles’s — a police-sta- 
tion so modestly retiring that it seems to be; 
playing at liide-aud-seek with its customers, 
and to have won-tlie game — the first evidence 
w^e have of the contiguity of the noble sports- 
men is furnished by a gentleman who comes to 
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prefer a charge^ A tall fresh-looking man of 
fifty, a prosperous farmer, or country attor- 
ney with a good seat across country; this 
gentleman nervously twiddles two small bits of 
pink pasteboard— not unlike the checks given 
for readmission to the theatres— and with a 
troubled expression, half indignation, half shame, 
on his good-tempered florid face, explains that 
one piece of pasteboard represents three pounds, 
and the other two pounds ten. He staked these 
sums upon the horse which came in first yestcr- 
day, and on applying this morning for the money 
he had consequently won, the list-keeper, al- 
tliough tlicn prosecuting his calling, had first 
laughed in his face, and subsequently threatened 
to “ punch his head if he didn’t hook it, and that 
(adverb) quick too.” Staggered and discom- 
fited, the luckless winner now came to the 
police-office, with a vague hope, which his own 
common sense obviously told uim to be baseless, 
that some steps might 130 taken to punish the 
swindler, and mden)nify him for his loss. Clearly 
not a case for the police. Perhaps a summons 
in the county court for the money borrowed 
might answer the gentleman’s purpose; per- 
haps some means of exposing tlie fraudulent 
list-kccper might occur to him; but his money 
was gone for cvxr, and the best advice that 
could be given him was, ‘'Don’t bet with 
strangers in the street again.*’ 

We saw the “Welsher” — for, witli dubious 
compliment to the Principality, sucli is the slang 
name for turf defaulters, wlio are at once petty 
and fraudulent — a few minutes afterwards, 
calmly pursuing his vocation amid a crowd of his 
fellows. Tiie victim was detailing his wrongs, and 
showing his tickets as corroborative evidence, 
within eai’sliot of the swindler, who smoked a 
cigar in the intervals of shouting, “ril lay 
four to one, bar one !” with imperturbable 
calm. No one seemed surprised, or shocked, 
or indignant. The farmer was stared at as he 
told his little story, with a sheepish, wobegonc 
look on his jolly visage, which made it won- 
derfully ludicrous ; and then the starers elbowed 
through the crowd to gaze on the Welsher, who 
was decidedly the more popular of the two. 
The mournful, “ He won’t even answer me, and 
says he’ll punch inv head,” was heard concur- 
rently with the jubilant, “I’ll lay four to one;” 
and three half-crowns went into the pocket of 
the list-keeper for a fresh ticket, while within a 
few paces the worthlessness of liis promises was 
being half timorously, half indignantly, pro- 
claimed. 

We are bv tliis time in Hie thick of the 
jostling and shouting crowd. A narrow street, 
destitute of shops^ and dwelling-houses, the 
huge brewery forming one side of it, and the 
back of warerooms in Oxford-street filling up 
the other, this place is not unlike a long and 
narrow prison-yard. ‘ Tlie height of the dull and 
dirty brick wmls, the absence of windows or 
other signs of habitation, the circumscribed are^ 
and the elaborate lack of view, strengthen this 
comparison. But the prisoners have run riot, 
and discipline is at an end, “ How do, Tom ?” j 


remarks with careless dignity one of the two 
detectives who kindly accompany me. “ How 
do you do, sir ? Pine morning, isn’t it ?” replies 
a fat coarse fellow, who looks like a fraudulent 
pig-jobber in reduced circumstances. He is the 
first sportsman we speak to, and after scanning 
his villanous countenance, I learn with much 
satisfaction that “ he’s just had six months for 
theft.” My companions are speedily recognised, 
and the word is passed that some one must be 
“wanted.” This is uniformly effected by a whisper 
from lips twisted as if practising ventriloquism, 
and in such fashion that tlie sound proceeds in 
an entirely opposite direction to that of the 
speaker’s cunning eyes and shifty face. The 
list-keepers arc ranged in an unbroken line from 
one ena of the street to the other. The lists 
arc mounted upon poles, the odds for each forth- 
coming race being printed upon small white 
cards, of the size and shape of photographic 
caries de vislte. These are placed side by side, 
the proprietor waiting for victims, and in most 
instances his clerk or partner booking the bets 
as soon as made. There are between seventy 
and eighty of these lists, and I am assured that 
it is only about ten per cent of this number 
which are “square.” In other words, nearly 
all the vociferous blackguards I see pocket- 
ing shillings, and half-crowns, and sovereigns, 
are thieves, or skittle-sharpers, or three-card 
men, or their associates. They ma^ redeem 
their pledges and pay the money they lose, 
but only if it suits their pocket to do so; 
and as to-day is the last great turf event of 
the year, the probabilities of “bolting” arc 
greater than usual. Amid the crowd of dupes 
aud hangers-on, is a leaven of respectability. 
Railway guards in uniform are “putting on” 
small sums ou commission for country clients. 
That shiny-looking man, whose stiff black curls 
protrude from under his wide-brimmed hat, 
aud whose rounded face— of a polished red 
and yellow, like a Normandy pippin — speaks 
somehow of the footlights, is one whose name 
is familiar to us as the advertised “ only succes- 
^sor to Grimaldi.” He is no list-keeper, but has 
*come to invest some of the proceeds of “ Hot 
Codlins” and “ Tippety-Witchet” with tlie great 
Mr. Gather, wlio is one of the few trustworthy 
men here. “ Good for thousands ; has a house 
in Great Bustle-street, and a tidy little farm in 
the country ; keeps two clerks to book his bets 
for him, and is as safe as the Bank of England.” 
Such is the character I have of Mr. Gather, who, 
as he leans against the wall, is beset by dozens 
of people eagerly holding out gold and silver, 
which he drops mechanically into the pocket 
of his brown over-coat, saying, in a monotone, 
“ Fours — Harlequin — right.” “ Sevens — Dis- 
appointment — right.” A fresh-coloured rather 
anxious-looking man of thirty, with a fair mous- 
tache and smooth cheeks, Mr. Gather neither 
smiles nor speaks further, save when the crowd 
becomes more than usually oppressive, when 
“Please keep back those who don’t want to 
bet,” is extorted from him in a melancholy voice, 
aud with a weary air, as if even unbounded sue- 
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absence, and tlie oilier fraudulent list^kecpers had 
forcibly urged their brother to depart for the 
common good ; we could not learn. The men 
were gone, and ‘‘Judas’s telegrams from the 
course ” were being sold from their late stand- 
ing-point. I purchased one of these, and, on 
opening^ts sealed envelope, was edified by read- 
ing : “ The only one Tin afraid of is No. 13, 
blue 1. He is very fit and strong. Signed for 
Judas, T. Scroper.” What “Blue 1” meant, 
or who was “fit,” could of course only be 
known to Judas’s initiated clients, and I pre- 
serve the magic tissue paper as one more of the 
many useless purchases accumulated during a 
desultory life. 

Soon after two p.m. the street began to clear. 
“From eleven to two is their time ibr business, 
so as to catch the workmen in their dinner-hour ; 
and 3 'ou’ll often see three men club together to 
make up half-a-crown to put on a horse they 
fancy.” Before three the lists and list-keepers, 
the huge gig umbrellas with “ From the Ruins” 
paintea in large black letters on their white 
gingham covering, the bonnets, victims, hangers- 
on, and thieves, tlie boys witli the handicap- 
books, the respectable countrymen, and the orna- 
ments of the prize-ring, had departed. At four 
the same day the place was a solitude, broken 
only by the brewer’s drays in which the bags of 
grain were being dexterously piled, and from 
which the rope, lialf hemp, half metal, ascended 
and descended with monotonous rapidity, twin- 
ing and writhing as it went, like some monstrous 
serpent, into the car-like wooden excrescences 
near the roof above. 

The same scene goes on daily during the 
racing season, and similar nests of rufliauisin are 
known to exist elsewhere in London. For two 
or three hours in each day, common swindlers 
openly practise their calling with impunity, and 
they so choose their hours as to prey upon the 
class which can afford it least. The small mi- 
nority of solvent men — the people who gamble 
legitimately, pay when they mse, and bet upon 
scientific principles — have, to tlieuninitiatcd eye, 
nothing to distinguish them from their thievish 
compeers; and tlie workman or slioj)-lad who 
foolishly risks his money in Grain-land, does so, 
as was proved by what we saw and heard, in 
most cases, with the certainty of never seeing it 
again. This is surely a case in which the strong 
hand of authority might be exerted with advan- 
tage, and the exodus from “ the Ruins” bo fol- 
lowed by a like purifying process elsew here. That 
meu will gamble, and that horse-racing is a na- 
tional amusement, are not pleas for the encourage- 
ment of open fraud. It is time that the miserable 
nonsense about “upholding English sports,” 
and “interfering with the pastimes of the 
people,” was exploded and put down. The 
sport here is of that gay and festive character 
for the encouragement of which we build prisons 
and maintain hulks. The sportsmen, apart from 
the honest minority I have instanced, are jail- 
birds, or men at open war with society. The 
nuisance as it exists now is a far worse pest 
and deeper disgrace than the petty tavern sweep- 


stakes and small list-houses which were, amid a 
chorus of national self-praise, put down by act 
of parliament a few years ago. 

It would be curious to know how far the im- 
punity accorded to these scoundrels is due to 
that superstitious veneration for what is called 
“ the old school,” and that servile admiration 
of “ patrons of the turf,” which is one of the 
most curious weaknesses of a large section of 
English society. The finest specimen I ever knew 
of the class to whom it is the fashion to apply 
tliese stock phrases, was always uncxceptiouably 
dressed in drab cords, top-boots, and a blue bod} - 
coat willi brass buttons. He was blessed with 
a hale and hearty constitution, regular features, 
a florid complexion, and venerable white hair. 
Apart from his clothes, his personal advantages, 
and his love of horseflesh, his chief peculiari - 
tics were excessive testiness, a dislike to read- 
ing, a habit of taking more liq^uor than was good 
for him, and of swearing in iiis drawing-room. 
Whenever he distinguished himself in any of 
these capacities, we looked admiringly at the 
drab coras and the brass buttons, and murmured 
with approval of his love of sport, and his un- 
doubted right to the title of a fine old English 
gentleman. He was not particularly wise nor 
particularly useful in his generation, and but 
for the peculiar fascination of his dress, flippant 
people might have thought lum uninteresting 
and dull. All his weaknesses— improvidence, 
coarse language, and incapacity — were, however, 
accepted as so many virtues, out of deference to 
bis attachiiicni for the turf. This was among a 
pastoral people, by whom he was regarded as a 
sort of king ; but my experience in Grain-land 
makes me ask if the same sort of fetish worship 
exists among those connected with the execution 
of the law, and whether a purely supposititious 
connexion witli the race-course is heia to entitle 
detected swindlers and convicted felons to prey 
upon the credulous and ignorant, without dreax! 
of punislmicut or prospect of interference ? 

POOR MEN’S GARDENS. 

ITo waxen blossoms stained with rainbow huc3| 

No crimson-llusU of petals, heaven -dyed, 

No spoils of distant zones and eastern shores, 
Snatched from the poisonous woods to feed man’s 
pride; 

No spiked and spotted aloes, dagger fenced, 

No lilies floating on their leafy raft, 

No air-plants dappled like great butterflies, 

Spico odours from the Orient isles to waft ; 

But just one little bush of southernwood, 

Fragrant and evergreen as honesty. 

And ciumps of purple hearts-ease rarely found 
In rich men’s gardens, wheresoe’er they be. 

A tufted rod of hollyocks, with rosettes, 

For bower-pot or for posy ; or a bed 
Of blood-red scented cloves, so jagg’d and quaint, 

To deck a Sunday coat with tuft of red. 

A plant of marigold, with golden glow, 

To spread perennial sunshine o’er the plot, 

A winter rose, to bloom when summer’s gone, 

And cast a gleam of hope when spring’s forgot. 
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retired from my chair in London to answer my 
call a day or two after in Liverpool ; who has 
sprung up at my side at Inverness, and wliom I 
have found flicking the crumbs from the table 
of a Fleet-street eating-house on my return, as if 
he had never left Fleet-street in his life. The 
I ubiquity of waiters is very remarkable. And tbe 
j contemplation of tliis characteristic of the tribe 
I leads me to make another sombre remark in 
spite of myself- How like are waiters to under- 
j takers’ men ! The same waiters help the rich and 
I the poor alike to live ; and the same undertakers 
help the rich and the poor alike to their graves. 
— Let me now jmt the skull out of sight, gild it, 

I and turn it into a drinking-cup. j 

i I pass through tlie centre of the Hall, ascend a ! 

flight of steps, and find rnysolf at what I may ! 
i call the cross-roads of Guildhall. If 1 bear to 
,1 the right, 1 come to the reception-rooms of the^ 
' ! Lady Mayoress ; if I turn to the left, I arrive at 
i I the kitchens and store -rooms ; if 1 hold straight on, 

■ I I am beguiled to imagine that 1 am at Spithead, 

: 1 seemg an iron-clad proceeding to sea. For here 
; ; there is a “ set scene,” which the stage carpenter 
i 1 is now hurrying to completion. I turii to the left, 
and peep into the kitchen and store-rooms. 

’ ; The turtle is already bubbling in a hundred pots, 

' and there are shells enough to furnish a llon\an 
‘ legion with shields. Here is a store-room 
i filled with cakes and jellies, another devoted to 
i fowls and pea-hens and pheasants ready trussed 
' ! for the spit ; a third, a vcTy large apartment, is 

I I puri)le with hundreds of bunches of hothouse 

i j grapes. Grapes on the floor, grapes on the 
I chairs, grapes on the tables, grapes on every 

ledge and shelf. NoUiing else showing except 
! the pure wdiite wood on which the luscious fruit 
|! is laid. Here is a room that appears to be 
j ; strewn with ingots of silver and nuggets of gold. 

! I Have I straytid into the cellars of the Bank of 
i England, or has the enchanter let me down into 
the genii’s cave? Well, no ; it is neither silver 
il nor gold, but something which only silver 
'I can buy — the champagnes, regally crowned, of 
'I Epemay, of the Veuve Clicquot. Pish! The 

ii treasures wliich Aladdin’s lamp revealed were 
j j tinsel compared to these. What were his rubies, 

I ! his diamonds, and pearls (considering how the 
j ! market must have been overstocked in bis part 
i of the country), to the bright bubbling juice of 
I the grape, which is ready at the touch of the 
i i pincers to leap forth from those street mouths, 
i j in sparkling fountains of inspiration ! Hub me 
' ; no lamps after this ! Twist me wire, draw me 
! I corks ! Let Aladdin rub ; bo mine the pleasant 
I ; conjuration to cut the twine ; let Ali Baba say 
: j ** Open sesame,” the signal of my heart’s desire 

' is ‘^pop.” Clap on the stone, magiomn, and 
li keep me here. 1 don’t want to come up and 
i take these jewels to market, I can enjoy them 
where I am. A flitting thought of the Happy 
Valley calls to mind the Doctor’s resonant 
locution— the ^ potentiality of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” This is not fringe, but what 
the successful fringe-making will achieve. 


Which, you will please to understand, is | 
an allusion to the fact — of which he is justly and f 
honourably proud — that the present Lord Mayor 
of London is a fringe-maker. Nothing that I 
saw on this (in my calendar) red-letter day 
gratified me so much as the honest pride which 1 
the Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and all the City i 
magnates, took in the trade and commerce by 
which they had gained wealth, and attained to 
eminence among their fellow-citizens. I must 
be allowed to say this, and I say it from my 
heart, that a more unaffected, hearty, jolly set , 
of men, 1 never had the pleasure of meeting— I 
except (I liojje the exception will not be re- i 
sented) among the aristocracy of birth and j 

rank. I had an opportunity, before coming to I 

the Guildhall, of witnessing preparations for ! 
certain private festivities, wliich proved to me j 
that Lord Mayor PliilUps w^as a worthy repre- j 
sentative of the old English gentleman who, i 

While he feasted all the rich, j j 

He ne’er forgot the poor. 1 

I 

It was a holiday at the Lord Mayor’s warehouse j 
in Newgate-street, and the industrious ap- 
prentices, male and female, w'erc busy draping ; 
the stairs and walls with flags, and laynig out the • 
countless counters, not with fringes and rare : 
fabrics for the inspection of the public, but with j 
a variety of good things to eat and to drink for ! 
their own delectation, and in celebration of the i 
high lionoiu'S to which their master had that day i 
attained. The Lord Mayor liimseff and his ; 
sons were there, taking a lively interest in the j ; 
preparations, and all thoughts for the grand 
ceremonies of the Guildhall were postponed until ! 
the domestic rejoicings wxrc duly provided for. j 
It was a scene for the pencil of Hogarth. The 
industrious apprentice had become Lord Mayor 
of London, and here were all his own industrious 
apprentices preparing to rejoice in the scene of 
that industry which had been the stepping-stone 
to his success. The shelves to-day ore laden ; 
with sirloins of beef, and savoury pies, and jellies, ; 
and fruit, and all sorts of good things. And 1 
mind how you kick under the counters ! You j 
will not kick sleeping apprentices here, but ; 
you may break champagne-bottles. They arc | 
going to feast here in st yle, I can tell you. I am j 
loth to tear myself away. I shoidd like to j 
remain and celebrate the occasion with the ap- i 
prentices. ^ | 

To return to the Guildhall. In my absence the | 

waiters have executed several more manoeuvres. | 
Pine-apples have taken up position, sponge-cakes 
and jellies ai*e in rank, front and rear, and pigeon 
and grouse pies have formed square, to resist the 
heaviest and hungriest knife-and-fork squadrons. 
Two pidpits have been erected, one on each side 
of the principal entrance to the Hall. Is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury going to ask a blessing from 
one, and the Archbishop of York to return thanks 
from the other ? I am about to make inquiries, 
when 1 am summoned to breakfast. The scene of 
the refection is one of the council chambers. The 
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guests are aldermen, common councilmen, mem^ 
bers of the Lord Mayor’s committee, and the 
present chronicler. When I had breakfasted, I 
was at liberty to saunter about again, and wan- 
dering from room to room among workmen still 
hurrying to and fro with flower-pots, and pictures, 
md statues, and articles of furniture, I completely 
lost my topographical bearings, and became a 
mere piece of human flotsam. On the strange 
shores on which I was cast up, I saw many re- 
markable things. I think 1 must have touched 
the W est Indies, for one island was covered with 
pine-apples ; another, which glowed with golden 
pippins, was no doubt the Ilesperides. At 
Dorking, I found all the fowls dead, with their 
legs turned up in the air; and there was a 
strange country where the birds had no feathers, 
but only a rosette of white ribbon in tbeir tails, 
to fly with. There w^as an additional peculiarity 
about these birds. They carried tbeir beads 
under one wing, and tbeir livers under the other. 
When, at lust, I was cast up in a place where 
there was a picture of Queen Caroline, I was 
recalled to the knowledge tliat I was still in 
England, and somewhere very close to Guild- 
hall in the city of London. Where else but iu 
this stronghold of sturdy sentiment and honest 
fliir play, would tliey have hung up a portrait 
of Queen Caroline in one of tlieir best rooms ? 

Every time I turn into the great hall, I find 
that the army has executed another manoeuvre ; 
and the field of the cloth of damask is almost 
fully marslialled with all the pieces de resistance, 
large and small. I distinctly heard a tabic groan, 
and six waiters hearing it too, went and shored j 
it up, and told it to keep quiet. I wonder what 
those tw o pulpits are for — can they be ? 

Lunch is ready, sir ?” 

I am carried off to more eating and drinking, 
and the mystery of tliose pulpits is still unex- 
plained. I am ushered mto a small apartment 
which is crowded with aldermen, and sheriffs, and 
chaplains, and legal dignitaries in wigs. I am 
the only person in mufti, and I feel that I ought 
to have a gown, or a gold chain, or a wig, or 
something to entitle me to be where I am. But 
the Civic dignitaries don’t appear to think me in 
the way, and don’t look who the deuce are you ?” 
at me, and by many kind attentions I am en- 
couraged to feel that I am a civic dignitary my- 
self. Wc wait a little time, when suddenly there 
enters the well-known gentleman in the fur cap, 
who carries the sword ; also, the other equally 
well-known gentleman, who carries the mace. 
Behind them follows a gentleman usher with a 
white wand, who announces the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor, wlio appeal’s for the first time 
in the state robes of his ofBce. If you ask me 
how he looked, I answer that he looked jolly, 
There was a hearty shaking of hands all round, 
many bluff congratulations were interchanged, 
some jokes were passed, and then without cere- 
mony, or order of our going, we trooped out into 
another apartment to lunch. It was a plain 
substantial feast of roast beef and boiled po- 


tatoes, I did not think I wanted any lunch, 
but I was told by an experienced person that; 
Ibc procession was a trying ordeal, and that 1 liad 
better lay in a good solid foundation.” So I 
accepted the seat that was kindly offered to me 
by the Lord Mayor, and fell to. 1 should have 
thought that his Lordship would have been too 
much occupied thinking about all be had to go 
through, not to mention the speeches lie had to 
make, to take any notice of me, or anybody else. 
But no, his dignity and his duties sat lightly 
upon, him ; and 1 say again, he was jolly, lie 
asked me to take wine, he asked me to join him 
in a loving and warming cup of hot elder wine, 
to keep out the cold — for “ I should find it very 
chilly in the carriage.” He was collected enough 
and tliouglitful enough to remember that the 
cavalry officers had ridden all the way from 
Hounslow that morning, to command his body- 
guard, and sent out for them to share in the ft‘asL 
Tile young swell in the red coat, who sat next to 
me, said lie never was so thankful for a slice of 
beef in his life. “And wasn’t the Lord Mayor 
a brick for thinking of them?” If wc could 
only have stopimd round this lunch-table, I am 
sure wc should Iiavc spent a very pleasant after- 
noon. A little longer, and we should have got 
poking each other in tlie ribs, telling each other 
our family affairs, and inviting eacli other to 
dinner at our respective family mansions. But 
the sword of the Damocles iu the fur cap was 
imminent over us, and when the sword pointed 
the way, we had to follow. 

All the persons about to figure in the proces- 
sion arc assembled in the outer hall, where they 
hang, with coachmen and footmen, on the stairs, 
until tlie City Marshal— who appears to be the 
twelvc-foofc model of all the military heroes whose 
portraits we see in ErceinaSons’ Halls— shall 
have arranged some little matters of precedence. 
I Jiave an opportunity here of inspecting the 
Lord Mayor’s six footmen, who arc just putting 
the finishing touch to their new and really hand- 
some light blue and gold liveries, by pinning on 
to each other’s breasts white favours as large as 
the crown of my hat. They are all very proper 
and tall young men, and 1 am pleased to see that 
they arc exceedingly nervous, as becomes modest 
worth, sensible of the responsibilities of a high 
occasion. It struck me that I had never detected 
Jeames of Berkcley-square exhibiting any ner- 
vousness on any occasion, but rather that I had 
always found him resolutely detennined to swell 
out his breast, bend out his calves, turn up liis 
nose, and look coldly and majestically down upon 
every body, his master included. It struck me, 
too, that the Lord Mayor’s footmen were the 
sort of modest, right-minded young men who 
would take a shilling in the spirit in which it 
was introduced ; and being satisfied of this, I did 
not think it necessary to put them to the test. 

E. M. Anak, of the Anakim, marshalled us very 
speedily, and having been taken charge of by 
Mr. Common Serjeant, who is good enough to 
supplement the favour of representing me in 
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parliament, by giving me a scat in his carriage, mine saw me, and I made a note to ask for more 
I find myself, mucli to the hurt of my modesty, money for my next literary performance. I feel 
taking the pas of the Aldermen, the Sherifls, satisfied in considering that I have got it. I 
and the Lord Mayor himself. count tlie increase beforehand. 

And now for the next three or four hours, so Being imide the Show, of course I cannot 
far as I have any personal observation of what is tell you how it looked outside^ but all whom 
going on, Mr. Common Serjeant and your humble, I have heard exjuess an opinion, say that 
but on this occasion highly dignified, servant, are it was the most orderly and dignified pro- 
the lieroes of the day, the sight which the mul- cession that has been seen for many years. I 
titude liavc come out to see, the cynosure of was assured before starting that this was certain 
millions of eyes. There is a mounted brass band to be the case, as the Lord Mayor had courage- 
beforc us ; there is a mounted brass band behind ously determined to dispense with the men in 
us ; there is a policeman at each window, and two armour, whose habit of getting drunk and tum- 
troopers, with drawn swords in their hands, arc bling off their horses had, on previous occasions, 
making their chargers whisk the people back seriously interfered with the solemn course of 
with their tails. Once more I feci that I the pageant. As the cits don^t like anything 
ought to have a gown, or a gold chain, or which savours of saving money on this occasion, 
a wig, for the people are all craning their his Lordship conciliated the prejudice, by spend- 
necks to look at me and muttering; and I am ing the cash which the men in armour usually cost 
afraid that what they are saying is not respect- in decorating the Guildhall with flowers and 
ful. Luckily I cannot hear them for the bang of shrubs, which were certainly a deal prettier and 
the drums and the fanfare of the trumpets. Do a deal sweeter than encased troopers redolent of 
you w’-ant to know what it is to ride in a proces- rum. 

sion and be stared at by a million of people, with In about two hours from the time of starting, 
drums beating, and trumpets blaring, and horses wre arrive at Westminster Hall, where the civic 
i prancing, and sabres gleaming? I will tell you. dignitaries, in their silk stockings and their court 
it w as like goiilg out to sea in a boat for the pumps, are kept standing on the historic, but 
first time. 1 wasn’t used to it ; 1 wasn’t sure cold, flags longer than there seems any necessity 
about the safety of the thing; I wasn’t comfort- for. On squeezing up the stairs leading to the 
able. I felt my heart beating rather faster than courts (at the tail of the dignitaries, who are 
usual. It w'asu’t pride. To put it mildly, I w'ill awfully hustled), I find that the delay and ob- 
say nervousness. When I saw how the streets stniction have been caused by Mr. Briefless, who 
W'crc packed with human beings, that the very is here in full force. The whole Briefless family 
w alls of the houses were stuccoed over with faces, are here, all in their wigs and gowns, put on 
leaving notliing visible but living and breathing simply as an excuse for being present in the best 
humanity, as if the town w ere built of men, w’omen, places in the Court of Exchequer during the pre- 
and children, instead of bricks, — wiien I had sentation ^f the Lord Mayor to the Barons. I 
contemplated this marvellous sight for some time, w^as really pleased to see Tom and Jack Briefless 
1 was struck with a grotesque thought of in full forensic fig; for 1 thought, to be sure, 
Pliaraoh passing through the Red Sea. I will say they had got briefs at last ; but the way that 
that Mr. Common Serjeant is Pharaoh, I am his Tom put liis tongue in his cheek when I asked 
prime minister, and here we arc passing through him, convinced me that the " cause” of his being 
the divided waters of humanity. I am in morbid there was not on the list. I thonght^hc Barons 
f error— tlic word is out, I can’t iielp it — of the in their scarlet gow^ns, ermine collars, and flow’- 
fate of Pliaraoh, and that the parted waters of ing wigs, looked very grand and imposing. I 
humanity will meet and sw^amp ns. I get used have seen very few dignitaries in their robes of 
to it by-and-by, however — as wliat will not a man office, seated in tbeir chairs of state, who did not 
get used to? talk about the eels ! — and conceive remind me of supers at tlie theatre. Even the 
the horrid design of looking out for ray friends. Speaker of the House of Commons, as I have 
and astonishing their weak minds wdth a sight of before observed in this Journal, is apt to call to 
myself figuring in the Lord Mayor’s Sliow ! I my mind Mr. C. J. Smith trymg Jauct Pride at 
am speedily enabled to carry my design into cxc- the Adelphi. But the Barons of the Exchequer 
ciitiou. I see a friend at a window. He sees provoked no such comparisons, except as regards 
me ; he falls back as if he wxre shot ! I am seen one very jolly-looking Baron, who was, in face 
by many friends, and this is, in every case, the and the twinkle of his eye, exceedingly like Mr. 
effect 1 have upon them. Each one falls back Paul Bedford. But certainly tlic Barons of the 
wutli a gasp, as if pierced in a vital part by a Exchequer were awe-inspiring, and one could 
bullet. But it is when I am seen of my enemies not but be respectful, in thought as wtII as in 
that I have my greatest triumph. Their vanity demeanour, in tlieir presence. The manner 
makes them forget for a moment that I am tlieir in wdiich the Chief Baron delivered his address 
enemy, and they are my enemies ; and, just to to the Lord Mayor was exceedingly dignified, 
show^ their friends that they know somebody who He sat in his chair all the while, with his hands 
is hand in glove with the Lord Mayor, they make laid one upon the other, and bowed bis head 
me a bow. 1 need not say that I treat them gracefully to point his remarks. It was quite 
with triumphant contempt. A publisher of regal. 1 am not very sure what the ceremony 
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was, for the Briefless family blocked up my view ; 
but I tliink the Lord Mayor and Sherifls, if not 
sworn, were in some way invested with their 
office, and I distinctly saw Tom Briefless stai*t 
and turn pale when the Lord Chief Baron in- 
vested a good-looking Sheriff with the power of ai*- 
rcsting and keeping in custody all such persons 
as the courts might decree judgment against. 

From the Court of Exchequer, the civic digni- 
taries trooped away into another, to pay theii* 
respects to the judges ; but I was not able to 
follow immediately for the Briefless family, who 
always stopped the way. 

By-and-by I step into the carriage with Mr. 
Common Serjeant, and away wc go again^ 
with Sec the conquering hero, whicli I feel refers 
to myself and my learned friend, and Buie, Bri- 
tannia, Britannia (with big drum emphasis), 
Britannia rules the waves (cymbals), and a row 
and a row and a row dow-dow, and the Bri—tish 
Grcn — a — diers. Ear-piercing pipes, clash, jerk, 
bang, hurrah !— British, constitution, rights, and 
liberties, bnlwarks, Magna Charta, Temple Bar, 
Bow-bells, Wat Tyler, Doniine diidge, Gog and 
Magog, glory, liberty, fraiernity, and festivity, 
hurrah ! Before I descend from my chariot at 
Charing-cross (where I fly from the intoxicating 
scene to prepare for another intoxicating scene, 
the banquet), let me make one little remark, 
with regard to the apparent condition of the 
people who thronged the streets. The majority 
belonged to the poorer classes ; but during the 
whole journey from the City to Westrainsierv 
where I must have passed in review at least half 
a million of people, I did not observe one single 
person who was not comfortably dressed and 
decently shod. I looked hard for a person with- 
out a shoe to his foot, or a coat to his back, but 
I could not see one. I saw nothing to shock j 
the feelings of a person who was riding in a 
luxurious carriage, and was presently going to 
feast upon all the delicacies of tlie season. It 
was not a cold, shivering mob ; it w'as a warm, 
comfortable mok It was not a hungry-looking 
mob. It had either had its dinner, or was going 
to have it when the show passed. Tlicre was no 
sign of anxiety as regards victuals. I am not 
going to argue that there arc no poor, destitute, 
hungry, miserable creatures in London ; I merely 
make a note of the general aspect of this great mob 
as it appeared to a not unatteiitive observer. I 
leave conclusions to be drawn by others. 

The Banquet ! A few minutes before six, my 
chariot (two red wheels picked out with black, 
driver sits beliind, coat of arras a crown, or, and 
the legend in Arabic, 13,076) sets me down at the 
grand entrance of the Guildhall. I present a 
card like Jin illuminated panel— probably on the 
model of Gog and Magog’s cards, and an em- 
phatic rebuke to the “ no cards” of the shabby 
world more to the west — and am bidden to enter. 
Chaos has given place to order. The halls and 
corridors arc neatly draped, the pictures arc 
hung, the statues have taken up their places, the 
flowers and shrubs have been tastefully disposed 


around them, the gas is lighted, and the stage is 
clear to begin. Everything has “come all right, 
at night,” as it always miraculously does, spile 
of the morning appearances to the contrary. I 
pass up the grand corridor through a grove of 
red, white, and blue, reminding me that Britannia j 
is the pride of the ocean, the honuj of the brave ! 
and the free. I enter the grand liall. The last ; i 
manenuvre has been executed. The Field of the | i 
Clotli of Damask is duly arranged and. set out, 
and only awaits the assemblage of the valiant j 
knights and ladies fair. A splendid, gorgeous, 
dazzling scene, but I am not permitted to pause 
and admire. I am again on the point of asking 
what those two pulpits are for, when I am hurried 
onwards by the crowd. Up a flight of steps, 
tlirough a crush room, up more steps, sharply 
to the left, and I am in for it. “ Your card, 
sir?” I give it, and then, in tones of thunder : 

“The Honourable Mr. All-thc-Ycar-Kouud !” 

The Honourable Mr, A.Y.B. approaches a 
dais, on whicli are standing the Lord Mayor, the 
Lady Ma^wess, and their pretty daughter. He 
bows, receives a pleasant recognition from the 
Lord Mayor, and is thus fortified for an efledtive 
backing out of llie presence. Having myself 
safely passed tlirough a trying ordeal (which 
took me unawares), I proceed to the bottom of 
the stairs, and take a cold-blooded delight in 
watching others. The very grand folks are coining 
now, and their arrival is announced by blast of 
trumpet. Standing here at the foot of the stair- 
case, where a policeman on duty, with a raised 
pie, a pheasant, a jell 3 % and a disli of grapes 
under his nose, is suffering the tortures of Tan- 
talus, I see them all as they pass up, and note 
how they are received. 

“ The Right Honourable Earl Bussell !” 

Cheers and a thunder-clap of applause. 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer !”; 

More cheers, and another thundcr-clap of 
applause. 

The cabinet ministers come in official uniform 
—blue coat with a great deal of collar— the 
judges in tlicir scarlet gowns, wigs, and square 
black caps, suggestive partly of college, and 
partly of passing sentence, and a few public 
functionaries appear in court dress, one of tlie 
most distinguished - looking personages being 
Sir Thomas Henry, the chief magistrate, whose 
suit is of black velvet. And for an hour and 
more the trumpets continue to sound, and the 
distinguished guests, male and female, con- 
tinue to pass onwards, in a glittering stream, 
towards the reception-room. Dazed by the ever- 
shifting kaleidoscope, and almost blinded by the 
blaze of diamonds, 1 seek to relieve my eyes by 
turning them upon the two pulpits, which have 
so deeply excited my curiosity. A.t that very 
moment, four strong men were placing Bibles 
upon the cushions. They lay the huge books 
back upwards, and I am still more curious. Pre- 
sently, two persons ascend. They wear no gowns. 

Are they of the dissenting persuasion ? They turn 
up their cuffs. Are they muscular Christians going 
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! Tho pulpit drum ecclesiastic 

I To beat with a fi.st instead of a stick* 

! No, they are carvers, and the big Bibles, back 

j upwards, are barons of beef ! 

All the trumpets are sounding at once, the 
guests arc setiliiig into their places, and the 
singers in lire galleiy arc clearing their throats 
to sing grace. At the first note, five hun- 
dred people who have sat down prematurely 
get lip again simultaneously^ and tlie elTect is 
curious. Tlicir simultaneous sitting down, when 
tlie grace has been sung, is equally curious, and 
I sJiould like them to do it again. I am not at 
all eager for the turtle, you perceive. The fact 

is, tlie extraordinary splendour of the scene, the 
majestic grandeur of the Hall, the long vista 
of gaily-dressed guests resembling parterres of 
flowers, the glitter of the gold and silver plate, 
and the star-like effect of the lamps, have so 
lapped up my finer sense, that my grosser appe- 
tite is submerged ?uid forgotten. My wildest 
fancy, stimulated by the Arabian Nights, lias 
never imagined anything more gorgeous, more 
splendid, more fairy^-like. What the Guildhall 
was like on these occasions before it was restored 
and beautided, I cannot say. 

If I bad not, with the corner of my eye, de- 
tected a young man fishing out from the tureen 
all the pieces of green fat for his own plate, it is 
probable that my trance w^oiild have lasted until 
the turllo liad been removed. But seeing this, 
I spake, and demanded turtle. I had it — twice. 
Not polite to ask for soup twice ; but can’t help 
it ; besides, rather enjoy spiting that greedy 
young man. Don’t believe any one who t“ells 
you that you don’t get hot things at the Lord 
May or’s banquet. The turtle was hot, the pea- 
hen was hot, the guinea-fowl was hot, the 
potatoes were hot— and floury. I had so many 
hot and nice things that I quite forgot to ask for 
a slice of the baron of beef. I could not have 
had a daintier, better served, dinner if I had 
specially ordered it for four, of Gunter. As to 
drinkables, 1 had cold punch with the turtle, 
and champagne with tlic pea-hen, and Madeira 
with tlie guinea-fowl, and hock with the par- 
tridge-i)ie, and port with the cheese, and sherry 
with the Nesselrode pudding, and claret with the 
filberts, and I might have had beer, had I been 
disposed towards that beverage, which 1 wasn’t. 

Towards the close of the feast, when the Lord 
Mayor and the gentlemen at the head of the 
table were beginning to look thoughtfully to- 
wards the cloth, and nervously pick threads from 

it, as if they expected to find ideas in the warp 
and words in the woof, I am favoured by one of 
the Lord Mayor’s sons (to whom I take this 
opportunity of tendering my warmest thanks for 
many hearty attentions) with an admission to 
the gallery. From this elevated position, at the 
end of the Hall, seated upon Magog’s toes, I am 
enabled to view the building and the assembled 
company from a coigne of vantage whicli has no 
excelsior except tho crown of Magog’s head. 
Here, too, I listen to the speeches as well as I can. 


hut the only speakers I am able to hear are the 
Lord Mayor and tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wliose every word, even at this distance, is dis- 
tinctly audible. I wonder if anybody ever before 
sat upon Magog’s left foot and made a dessert- 
table of his pedestal ! There is a very secure 
and convenient place for a bottle of champagne 
behind the tip of his wooden sword— nobody can 
see it from the front— and the hollow of his foot 
affords an ample place of concealment for a dish 
of almonds and raisins. I saw something behind 
Magog— but there, I mustn’t betray his secret ; 
it would be shabby, considering the intimacy he 
admitted me to. 

Hero I sat, with a friend, listening to the 
munnur of inaudible speakers and the ringing 
notes of very audible singers (notably Made- 
moiselle Lcibhart : though why she should think 
tlie Cuckoo suitable to the occasion I can’t 
imagine), unt il the figures in the kaleidoscope 
begin to drop out, and the blaze of shifting 
colours grows thinner and fainter ; and as the 
scene gradually fades out before us, niy friend 
and 1 grow philosophical, and moralise about life 
and the vanities of the world— not forgetting 
that there is some eliampagne left in the bottle 
— finally coining to the conclusion, by a process 
of reasoning which I am unable now to trace, 
that it is a fine thing to have plenty of money, 
and be able to have real turtle and guinea-fowl 
for dinner, and ride home in our own chariot 
instead of the hack cab to which our Alnaschar’s 
vision is now melting. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

BY THtt AUTllOK OF “ BAnUAllA’s UISTOBT." 


CUArTER LXXXII. ON OTJAUD. 

Saxon was fixed in his determination not to 
have recourse to the law. In vain the banker 
entreated permission to call in the aid of Mr. 
Nicodemus Kidd ; in vain represented the ur- 
gency of the case, the magnitude of the stakes, 
and the difiBcnlty — it might almost be said, the 
impossibility— of doing anything really effe^nal 
ill their own unassisted persons. To all this, 
Saxon only replied that there were but tliree 
surviving Trcfaldens, and, happen what might, he 
would not disgrace that old Cornish name by 
dragging his cousin before a public tribunal. 
This was his stand-point, and nothing could move 
him from it, 

A little after midnight the banker left him, 
and, repairing straight to Pentoiiville, roused 
the virtuous Kcckwitch from his first sleep, and 
sat with him in strict council for more than an 
hour and a half. By tlii'ee o’clock, he was back 
again in Saxon’s chambers ; and by five, ere the 
first grey of the misty September morning was 
visible overhead, the two young menhadal%htcd 
from a cab at the top of Slade’s-lane, and were 
briskly patrolling the deserted pavement. 

Dawn came, and then day. The shabby sub^ 
urban sparrows woke up in their nesting-places. 
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and, after much preliminary chirruping, came 
down and hopped familiarly in the path of the 
watchers. Presently a sweep went by with his 
brushes over his shoulder, and was followed by 
three or four labourers, going to their work in 
the neiglibouring cabbage-gardens. Then a cart 
rumbled along the High-street ; then three or four 
in succession ; and after that the tide of wheels set 
fairly in, and never ceased. By-and-by, when the 
policeman at the corner had almost grown tired 
of keeping his eye upon them, and the young 
men themselves had begun to weary of this fruit- 
less tramping to and fro, they were unexpectedly 
joined by Mr. Keckwitch, 

*‘Beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘but 
I thought rd best come over. Two heads, you 
know, are better than one, and maybe three are 
better than two. Anyhow, here I am.” 

Whereupon tlie head clerk, who was quite out 
of breath from fast walking, took off his hat and 
dabbed his forehead with his blue cotton pocket- 
handkerchief. Respectable as he was, Saxon 
regarded the man with inexpressible aversion. 
To him, Mr. Abel Keckwitch was simply a spy 
and an informer; and spies and informers, accord- 
ing to Saxon’s creed, scarcely came witliin the 
pale of humanity. 

“Of course, gentlemen, you’ve seen nothin’ as 
yet,” pursued the head clerk, when he had re- 
covered breath. “Not likely. About eight 
o’clock, or from eight to half-past, will be about 
the time to look out. Most of the expresses 
start towards nine, you see, and he’s safe to be 
off by one of ’em. Now, Tve got a cab waitin’ 
round the corner, and all wc shall have to do wdll 
be to watch him out of the house, jump in, and 
follow.” 

“ Keckwitch thinks of everything,” said Great- 
orex, approvingly. 

“ The main question is, where’s he a-goin’ to ? 
I say America.” 

“America, of course.” 

“Well, then, you see he might start from the 
London Docks, or Southampton, or Glasgow, or 
Liverpool; but most likely Liverpool. Now, 
there ain’t no boat either to-day or to-morrow 
from either of those ports— that I’ve ascertained ; 
but then he’s safe to get away somehow, and 
keep quiet till the chance turns up. He might 
catch up the Liverpool boat, you know, at Kings- 
town, or the Southampton boat at Havre. In 
short, we must be prepared for him everywhere, 
and keep our eyes open all round.” 

“Yours seem all right, Keckwitch, at any 
rate,” said the banker. 

“Well, sir, I ain’t closed ’em for one half 
minute since you were at Pentonville,” replied 
Mr. Keckwitch, complacently. “ One needs to 
be especial watcliful, having no professionals to 
help us forward.” 

At this moment the church clock began strik- 
ing eight, and the postman made his appearance 
at the upper end of Slade’s-lane. The head 
desk at once disengaged himself from the group, 
and, desiring his fellow-watchers to keep aloof, 


began sauntering up and down, within a few 
j yards of the gates of Elton House, Presently 
the postman crossed over, letters in hand, and 
rang the gate bell. Mr. Keckwitch was at his 
elbow in a moment. 

I “ Can you tell me, postman,” said he, blandly, 
“if there’s any party of the name of Henley re- 
sidin’ in this street ?” 

“Henley?” repeated the letter-carrier. “No, 
not that I know of. There’s a Henry in Silver- 
street, if that’s what you mean.” 

But that was not at all what Mr. Keckwitch 
meant. Mr. Keckwitch only meant to read the 
address upon the letter in the postman’s hand, 
and having done so hastened back to Saxon 
and Greatorex at the bottom of the street. 

“By the Lord, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched fist against his open palm, 
“he’s off!” 

“ Off!” repeated Saxon and Greatorex, in one 
breath. 

“Ay. 1 saw his writin* on the envelope. 
It’s one of our office envelopes, and has been 
posted in a pillar-box overnight. He’s off, and 
we might dodge about here till doomsday for 
all the good we could do by it.” 

“ He has secured two hours’ start, too, curse 
him,” said Greatorex, fiercely. 

I “ Curse liim, with all my heart,” echoed the 
head clerk, fervently, 

I 

CHAPTER LXXXIII. A TENDER EPISODE. 

Mii. Keckwitch rang boldly at the gate of 
Elton House, and requested to see Mrs. Pilmer. 
Mrs. Fibner was Madame Duvernay’s serious 
hoixsekeepcr. The head clerk, for prudential 
reasons, had never ventured to call upon her 
before ; but the time for prudence was now gone 
by, and the time for boldness was come. 

There was an air of flurry and confusion about 
the place, which Mr. Keckwitch detected as soon 
as he set foot across madame’s threshold. The 
servant who admitted him had a scared look upon 
her face, and, having shown him to the door of 
the liousekeeper’s room, scampered away again 
as fast as her legs could carry her. Presently a 
bell was rung violently up-stairs, and was fol- 
lowed by a sound of running feet and rustling 
skirts along the passage. Then came an inter- 
val of dead silence, and by-and-by Mrs. Filmer 
made her appearance with her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Jennings,” she said, “you come at 
a sad moment, sir. We arc in terrible trouble 
here this morning.” 

The head clerk, who liad introduced himself to 
i Mrs. Filmer in one of those church-going con- 
I versations by the unassuming name of Jennings, 

I here pressed the housekeeper’s hand in both of his 
! own, and replied that he was sorry for anything 
which made her unhappy. 

Mrs. Filmer then went on to say that madam 
had just received the crudest letter from mas- 
ter, Master had actually gone awa:^ nobody 
knew where, without even bidding madam good- 
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bye, and as good as told her, in plain black and 
white, that he should never come back again. 
Madam had been in hysterics ever since. Poor 
madam ! Such a kind, dear, sweet-natured lady, 
too .... but there, what could one expect P 
Men were such brutes. 

*‘Not all men, my dear Mrs.Filmer,” wheezed 
the head clerk, tenderly reproachful. 

Whereupon Mrs. Filmer tossed her head, and 
believed that there wasn’t so much difference 
between the best and the worst, as some folks 
imagined. * 

There’s myself, for instance,” said Mr. Keck- 
witch. “ I abhor perfidy ; I do, indeed, ma’am.” 

“Ah, so you say, Mr. Jennings,” sighed the 
housekeeper. 

“ 111 prove it to you, Mrs. Filmer. If you’ll 
get me a sight of that letter, so that I could ex- 
amine the \vritin’ and postmark, I’ll go down at 
once to the City, and push inquiry in certain 
quarters that I know of ; and if I don’t succeed 
in findin’ out which way your scamp of a njas- 
ter’s gone, I give you leave never to speak to 
me again.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Jennings, do yon really mean that ?” 

“Mean it, ma’am? Bless you! this sort of 
thing is all in my way. Many and many’s the 
runaway bankrupt we’ve caught just as he was 
steppin’ aboard of the steamer that was to carry 
him to Boiilogne or New York. Do 3^ou think 
3"0ii can put your hand on the letter ?” 

“I think so. It was lying on tlic floor just 
now, down by madam’s bedside, and a bank-note 
for five hundred pounds as well, which I picked 
up and put in her purse. She didn’t regard the 
money, poor soul.” 

“Women never do,” said tlie head clerk. 
“ Their little hearts are so tender.” 

Mrs. Filmer looked down, and sighed again. 

“ I’m sure yours is. 1 hope it is, my dear,” 
added he ; and, sidling a step nearer, that re- 
spectable man actually kissed her. 

About ten minutes later, Mr. Keckwitch came 
out from the gates of Elton House, radiant with 
triumph. He had William Trcfaldeu’s letter in 
his pocket-book. It contained only these words; 

“Adieu, Tberesc, Circumstances over which 
I have no control compel me to leave England 
— perhaps, for ever. I bid you farewell with 
tender regret. Try to think of me kindly, and 
believe that, if you knew all, you would not 
blame me for the step which I now find myself 
compelled to take. I enclose a Bank of Eng- 
land note for five hundred pounds. The house, 
and all that it contains, is yours. Once more, 
farewell. May yon be happier in the future than 
1 have made you in the past, 

“ W. Tkefalden.” 

CHAPTER LXXXIV. IS IT A TRAP ? 

They went first of all to the office in Chancery- 
lane, where they found the clerks just settling to 
their work, and the housemaid blacking the 
grate in William Trefalden’s private room. To 
put a summary stop to this damsel’s proceedings, 


dismiss her, lock the door, and institute a strict 
but rapid investigation of all that the place con- 
tained, was their next course. They examined 
the contents of the waste-paper basket, turned 
out the table-drawers, broke open the safe ; but 
found nothing of any value or importance. 

“ Look here,” said Saxon, presently. “What 
is this ?” 

It was only a crumpled envelope, the inside of 
which was covered with pencilled memoranda. 
Greatorex uttered a cry of triumph. 

“ A sketch of his route, by Heaven !” he ex- 
claimed. “ Where did you find this P” 

“On the mantelshelf here, beside the al- 
manack.” 

“Listen : ^London to Boulogne by steamer-— 
three a.m. Eight hours. Boulogne to Paris — 
eleven a.m. Paris to Marseilles — 8. 40 , througli. 
Marseilles to Algiers, nine p.m. Or Constan- 
tinople, five P.M.’ ” 

“ Is that all?” asked Mr. Keckwitch, 

“All— and he was off of course, by the early 
Boulogne boat by three this morning. Eight 
hours’ passage— confound him ! he will be landing 
in half an hour ; and by six or seven this evening 
will be in Paris, whence he will go straight 
through to Marseilles by that eight-forty ex- | 
press.” I 

“ The eight-forty express reaches Marseilles at | 

I three forty-five the following afternoon,” said j 
Mr. Keckwitch, wlio had wrisely provided himself j 
with a conl inental tinic-iablc. I ,| 

“And the next through train from London?” j 
asked Greatorex. 

“ Half-past eight this evenin’.” j 

The banker uttered an angry oath ; but Mr. i 
Keckwitch only took up the envelope, and ex- | 
amined it thoughtfully. i 

“ 1 shall not attempt to overtake liirn,” said 
Saxon. “He luis seventeen hours’ start. It | 
would be sheer folly.” 1 

“H* 3m would but consent to telegraph to the j 
police at Paris,” began the banker — but Saxon j 
silenced him with a gesture. I 

“No,” he said, resolutely. “Nothing shall j 

iufluce me to do that. Once for all, I will not i 
deal with him as with a felon.” | 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Keckwitch, still ex- i 
amining the envelope, “ I’m not sure that this j 
paper ain’t just a trap.” I 

“A trap?” 

The head clerk nodded. 

“ He’s such a clever chap,” said he. “ Too 
clever by half to commit a blunder of this sort. 

I no more believe he’s gone by that Boulogne 
boat, than I believe he’s gone to Paradise ” 

“ Where, then, do you suppose he is gone ?” 
said the banker, impatiently. 

“ Likely enough that he ain’t left London at 
all. And, somehow or another, I have my 
doubts . . . .” i 

“ Doubts of wdiat ?” | 

Mr. Keckwitch rubbed his fat hands over and ! 
over, and wagged his head knowingly before re- | 
plying. 
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“That, maybe, there’s a woman in the case.” 

The banker laughed outright at the absurdity of 
this notion ; but over Saxon’s mind there flashed 
a sudden, strange suspicion — a suspicion so vivid, 
that it stood to him for a conviction ; a conviction 
so startling, that it came to him like a revelation. 

Helen Riviere ! 

The name almost escaped his lips, with the 
shock of discovery. He saw the whole plot now 
—saw it as plainly as if his cousin’s secret soul 
had been laid bare before him. His course was 
taken on the instant. With conviction came 
decision ; with quick sight, prompt action. 

“I have changed my mind,” he said. “I will 
pursue the search. I am willing to employ any 
meaus, short of bringing my cousin before a 
court of justice. Tell me what is best to be done, 
and I will do it.” 

His resolute tone took them by surprise. 

“Come,” said Greatorex, “this is common 
sense.” 

^ But Saxon, who had been aU irresolution up 
to this moment, was now all imi)aticuce. 

“JFor Heaven’s sake,” he exclaimed, “let us 
lose no more time in talking ! Moments are 
precious. What is to be done 

“Well, sir, in the first place,” replied Mr. 
Kcckw’itch, “you must give private employment 
to three or four sharp fellows. My friend, Mr. 
Kidd, will know where to find ’em for you.” 

“Good. Goon.” 

“ One must search in and about London ; one 
must go upon this foreign track, just for safety; 
and one must run down to Liverpool, with in- 
structions to cross to Kingston, if he sees cause 
to do so.” 

“ Yes, yes. Go on,” 

“ And you must oiler a fair reward.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Well, sir, would you tliiuk a couple of hun- 
dred too much ?” 

“I will make it a couple of thousand.” 

“J^ravo !” cried Greatorex. “For two thou- 
sand pounds these detective fellows would find 
you the bones of Adam and Eve.” 

“ Say you so ? Then it shall be five thousand. 
Mr. Keckwitch, I authorise you to oiler a reward 
of five thousand pounds in my name.” 

The head clerk bowed down before Saxon as 
if he had been a demi-god, and said that it should 
be done forthwith, 

“ I’ll go myself with the fellow who takes the 
Paris job,” said Mr. Greatorex. “ 1 shall enjoy 
the excitement of the thing ; and you, Trefalden, 
had better go to Liverpool.” 

Saxon shook his head, 

“No,” he said, “ my field shall be London.” 

CHAPTEH LXXXV. SAXON TAKES HIS OWN COIOISE. 

“ Maybe there’s a woman in the case,” 

Those words caused Saxon to fling himself 
heart and soul into the pursuit. They roused all 
the will and energy that were in him. It was 
but a random guess of Mr. Keckwitch’s, after 
all ; but it did what the loss of two millions of 
money had failed to do. 


The more he thought of it, the more probable [ 
— the more terribly probable— -it seemed. So 
young, so lovely, so fresh to the world as Helen j 
Riviere was, what more likely than that AVilliam 
Trefalden should desire to have her for his own ? 
Wliat more likely than that she, being so poor 
and so friendless, should accept him? She 
would be certain to do so, if only for her mother’s 
sake. For Saxon did not now believe that Mrs. 
Riviere was dead. As he had once trusted his 
cousin with an infinite trust, he now regarded 
his every word and deed with unbounded suspi- 
cion. He neither believed that Mrs, Riviere 
was dead, nor that Helen was gone to Florence, 
nor that any statement that William Trefalden | 
had ever made to him at any time was other than j 
deliberately and blackly false. 

Granting, however, that Mrs. Riviere miglit 
be no more — and it waj, alter all, sullicieutly 
likely to be true — would not the lonely girl cling 
to wlioever was nearest and kindest to her at the 
time ? And then Saxon remembered how gen- 
tlemanly, how gracious, how persuasive his 
cousin could be ; how sweet his smile was, how 
pleasant and low his voice ! 

Poor Helen ! Poor, pretty, trustful, gentle 
Helen! What a fate for her! It made liis 
Jieart ache and his blood boil, and brought to 
the surface all that was tenderest and manliest 
in his nature only to tliink of it. I 

Within five minutes after he had announced 
his decision, the tlirec men parted at the door of 
William Trefalden’s office. Each went his sepa- 
rate way — Keckwitch to engage the detectives, j 
Greatorex to make arrangemeuts for liis tempo- ! 
rary absence, and Saxon to pursue his own quest ' 
according to his own plan. 

He went straight to Brudcncll-terrace, Cam- 
berwell, and inquired for Miss Riviere. 

The belligerent maid-servant reconnoitred 
through a couxfie of inches of open doorway 
' before rcjfiying. 

“ Miss Rivers don’t live here now,” she said, j 
sharply, j 

This, however, was only what Saxon had ex- j 
pected to hear. j 

“Can you oblige me, then,” he said, “with 
her present address ?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“But surely Miss Riviere must have left an j 
address when she removed from here ?” j 

“ There was an address left,” replied the girl ; j 
“but it ain’t right, so it’s of no use to any j 
one.” 

“How do you know that it is not right P” 

“Because it’s been tried, of course. But I 
can’t stand Imre all day.” 

And the girl made as if she was about to shut 
the door in Saxon’s face ; but, seeing his fing(irs 
on their way to his waistcoat-pocket, relented. 

He placed a sovereign in her hand, 

“ I want to know aU that you can tell me on 
this subject,” he said. 

She looked at the coin and at him, and shook 
her head suspiciously. 

“ What’s this for P” she said. 
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j "^For your information, I would not mind 
j wlmt I grave to any one who could put jne in the 
way of findinpr where those ladies are gone/’ 
But I can’t tell you what 1 don’t know.” 

“ That’s true ; but you may as well tell me all 
you do.” 

The girl, still looking at him somewhat doubt- 
fully, invited him to step inside the passage. 

I can show you the card,” she said ; but I 
know it’s of no use. There was a gentleman 
here tlie other day— he came from a great London 
shop, and would have ijpt pounds and pounds of 
! painting in Miss Kivers’s way— and though he 
I wrote it all down exact, he couldn’t find the 
place.” 

And with tliis she plunged into the little empty 
front parlour, and brought out a card on which 
were pencilled, in William Trefaldcn’s own hand, 
the following words^ 

Mr<s, lUcihr, 

Beaufort Villas Si, Johuh Wood, 

Saxon almost started on seeing his cousin’s 
j well-known hand. 

I “WJio wrote this?” he asked, quickly. 

It was Mr. Forsyth that wrote it, after the 
ladies were in tlie cab.” 

Mr, Forsytli ?” he repeated. 

And then the girl, grown suddenly cominuui- 
cative, went on to say that Mr. Forsyth u'lis a 
rich gentleman who, having known Mr. Bivers” 
a great many years ago, had sought the ladies 
out, paid enormous prices for Mr. lUvcrs’s pic- 
tures, and induced Mrs. and Miss lUvcrs to 
remove to a pleasanter part of Loudon- Even 
ill tliis matter he took all the trouble olT their 
hands, and they never so much as saw their new 
lodgings before he came to talce them there. There 
never was such a kind, thoughtful, pleasant gcii- 
llcinan, to be sure ! As for the address, Mrs. 
Kivers never thought of it till just at the last 
moment, and then Mr. Forsyth ^rrotc it out as 
he stood ill the passage — the ladies being already 
in the fly, and ready to drive olV. 

And that is all you know about it ?” asked 
Saxon, still turning the card over and over. 

“ Every word.” 

“ I suppose I may keep the card r” 

Oh yes, if you like ; but you’ll find there’s no 
sucli place.” 

“ Lid Mrs. Eivierc seem to be miicli worse 
before she left here ?” 

We thought she was better, and so 
did Miss Bivers.” 

Saxon turned reluctantly towards the door. 

‘‘Thank you,” ho said. *‘I wish you could 
have told me more.” 

“ I suppose you arc a friend of the family r” 
said the girl, inquisitively. 

Saxon nodded. 

“ You— you cau’t tell me, I suppose, whether 
Mr ” 

“Forsyth?” 

“Ay— whether Mr. Forsyth was engaged to 
Miss lliviereF” said he, with some hesitation. 

She screwed lier mouth up, and jerked her 
head expressively. 


“ They weren’t when they left here,” she re- 
plied ; “ but anybody could see how it would be 
before long.” 

Then, seeing the trouble in the young man’s 
face, she added quickly : 

“ On his side, you know. He worshipped the 
ground Miss Bivers walked upon; but I don’t 
believe she cared a brass farthing for him.” 

To which Saxon only replied by thanking her 
again, and then turned despondingly away. 

He would go to Si. John’s Wood ; but he felt 
beforehand that it would be useless. It was to 
be expected that William Trefalden would give 
a false address. It was, of course, a part of his 
plan to do so. 

In the midst of these reflections, just as he 
had reached the further end of the terrace, tlic 
girl came running after liiin. 

“ Sir, sir,” she said, breathlessly, “I’ve just 
thought of Doctor Fisher. He was Mrs. 
Bivers’s doctor, and he’ll be sure to know where 
they went.” 

“ God bless you for that thought, my girl !” 
said Saxon. “ Where docs he live ?” 

“1 don’t know; but it’s somewhere about 
Cambcnvell. You’ll be sure to lincl him.” 

“ Yes, yes— easily.” And again Saxon dipped 
his fingers into his waistcoat-pocket. But the 
girl shook her head. 

“Lord love you!” said she, “I don’t want 
any more of your money — you’ve given me too 
much already 1” 

Ami with this she laughed, and ran away. 

Saxon jumped back into his cab, and desired 
to be driven to the first chemist’s shop on the 
road. 

“For the chemists,” muttered he to himself 
as he rattled along, “ are sure to kuow all about 
the doctors.” 

CIIAPTEK XXXXVI. DOCTOK FISHER. 

Doctor Fisher dwelt in a big, stucco-fronted, 
many-windowed house, with gates and a portico 
—a strictly professional-looking house that stood 
back from the road, as if with a sulky sense of 
ks owji superiority to; the humbler dwellings 
round about— a house before whose grim portals 
no organ-boy would presume to linger, and no 
ranch to set up his temporary stage. A solemn- ' 
looking servant in a sad-coloured livery opened 
the door, and ushered Saxon to the physician’s 
presence. 

Dr. Fisher was a massive man, with an im- 
portant manner, and a deej) rolling voice like the 
pedal pipes of an organ, lie received his visitor 
courteously, begged him to be seated, and 
replied clcaily and readily to all Saxon’s inquiries. 
Mrs. Biviere was indeed dead. She died about 
a fortnight before, and was buried in Norwood 
cemetery. The Bivieres had removed from 
Camberwell about two, or it be nearly 

three, months previous to this catastrophe. 
During the first six or eight weeks of her 
sojourn at Sydenham, Mrs. llivicre had gained 
strength, and was so far improved as to be on 
the point of undertaking a voyage to Madeira, 
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wbcn sbe unfortunately took that cold which 
resulted in her death. Dr. Fisher did not 
attend Mrs. Riviere’s foncral. He believed that 
Miss Rivi&re and Mr. Forsyth were the only 
mourners. He had never had the pleasure of | 
meeting Mr. Forsyth, but he had heard both 
Mrs. and Miss Rivi^Te make frequent reference 
to him, as a friend to whom they were bound by 
many ties of gratitude and regard. Miss Riviere, 
he believed, was well. He had called upon 
her in the morning of the day following that on 
which her mother was buried ; but not since. 
Her present address was Beulah Villa, Syden- 
ham. He regi*etted that he had no further 
information to offer; protested that he was 
entirely at his visitor’s service; and wished him 
a gracious “ good morning.” 

Ushered out again by the solemn lacquey, 
Saxon pushed on at once to Sydenham. 

Beulah Villa proved to be one of a series of 
semi-detached houses in a quiet side-road over- 
looking some fields, about half a mile from the 
Crystad Palace. His cab had no sooner pulled 
up, however, before the gate, than an ominous 
card in the dining-room window prepared him 
for a fresh disappointment. 

Miss Riviere had left nearly a week ago. 

She went away, sir, the second day after her 
poor ma’s funeral,” cxi3lainedthe good woman of 
the house, a cheery, kindly, good-humoiircd-look- 
ing body, with floury hands and a white apron. 
‘‘ She couldn’t abide the place, pretty dear, after 
what had happened.” 

“ If you will be so kind as to oblige me with 
Miss Riviere’s present address . . . 

“ Well, sir, I’m sorry to say that is just what 
I can not do,” interrupted the landlady. ‘‘ Miss 
Riviere didn’t know it herself— not to be certain 
about it.” 

“But surely something must have been said — 
something by which one could form some idea,” 
said Saxon. “Do you tliiuk she was going 
abroad ?” 

“ Oh dear no, sir. She w'as going to the sea- 
side.” 

“ You are sure of that ?” * 

“Yes, sir— positive.” 

“And yet is it possible that no one place was 
mentioned as being more likely than another ?” 

“ Two or three places were mentioned, sir, but 
I took no account of the names of ’em.” 

“ You can at least remember oue r” 

“ No, sir— I can’t, indeed.” 

“ Try— pray try. Do you think you could re- 
member them if I were to repeat the names of 
several sea-side places to you ?” 

His intense earnestness seemed to strike the 
woman. 

“ I am very sorry, sir,” she said, “ but I have 
no more idea of them than the babe unborn. 1 
don’t believe I should know them if 1 was to 
hear them— I don’t, indeed.” 

“ Did Miss Riviere leave your house— alone ?” 


“No, sir. Mr. Forsyth went with her.” 

Saxon almost ground his teeth at that name. 

“ Mr. Forsyth was very often here, 1 suppose ?” 
he said. 

“Very often, sir.” 

“ Almost every day ?” 

The woman looked at him with a mixture of 
curiosity and compassion that showed plainly 
what she thought of this cross-examination. 

“ Why, yes, sir,” she replied, reluctantly. “ I 
suppose it was about every day, lately,” 

The young man thanked her, and turned sadly 
away. At the bottom of the steps he paused. 

“You do not even know to which railway 
terminus they went ?” lie asked, as a last chance. 

She shook her head. 

“ Indeed, sir, I do not,” she answered. “ I 
wish I did.” 

“ If one could even fiiuLlhe cabman who drove 
them . . . 

The landlady clapped her hands together. j 

“There, now !” she exclaimed. “ Why, to be 
sure, they went in one of Davis’s flys !” 

Saxon bounded up the steps again. 

“You clear, good soul!” he said. “Wliere < 
shall I find tin’s Davis ? Where arc his stables ? I 
Where docs he livcj F Tell me quickly.” | 

She told him quickly and clearly— the second | 
turning to the left, and then up a lane. He 
could not miss it. Every one knew Davis’s 
stables. 

He scarcely waaited to hear the last words. 
Full of hope and excitement, he daslied into his 
cab again, and w^as gone in a moment. 
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i CHAPTER XXVUI. ON THE SCENT. 

' j We have lately been so mucli occupied with 
i the main important incidents of our story, that 
I we have rather lost sight of one individual who 
I sustains a minor part in tlie drama which is 
being enacted before us. The affairs of Julius 
j Lelliwaitc have recently received but little at- 
I tention from us, but as the moment is at hand 
; i wli(!U he will take the part in this story which 
ii makes liim necessary to its complete develop- 
j rnent, it is time that wc looked him up a little, 

I As far as business matters go then, our 
j cynical friend has not been prospering any better 
'j tiian when wc last saw him. The reductions 
j wliicli it was necessary for him to make in his 
' 1 e.xpcnditure, have continued to be necessary still, 
j and those means of re))lenishiiig his excfiequer 

I I wliicli he had talked of at first, almost in joke, 

; I have been resorted to in all seriousness. Aided 
I j and abetted by his musical friends, our harmless 

cynic has actually obtained admission into the* 
: j orchestra of one of our leading theatres, a post 
! I wliich provides him with what we figuratively 

I call “bread.^’ Tor him, who lia.s never done 
anything except for pleasure, this is really hard 

! work. Night after night he is there at his post, 
behind the tw’o drums, attentive and watchful as j 
' every true drummer should bo. Tlic morning 
; I relicarsals, too, find liim at his place, he is among 
! j the. most punctual of performers, and has never 
; ! once been fined for non-aticndancc. 

But Julius Lethwaitc is just now under a 

II cloud, wdth whose overshadowing gloom his 
own affairs have nothing to do. Ills friends — 

I for ill spite of his losses he still retains a large 
number of such — are all struck by the change 
that they detect in him. Tliere is no getting 
hold of him now, they say, and no getting any- 
thing out of liim, even wiien he is got hold of. i 
I Of course this is attributed by his circle of ac- 
quaintances to his recent misfortunes. 

Lethwaitc was, however, at tliis time little in- 
clined for society. This trouble of his friends 
had come upon liim as a blow of the most unex- 
pected sort. His own misfortunes he had borne, 
as we have seen, with infinite philosophy, almost 
with indifference, but this which had descended 
niion his friends had really shaken him. It was 


$ 2 (ch a sorrow. Life, character, reputation, were j 
at stake. It was not a mere question of money ; 
the difference between a rosew'ood wardrobe and 
a deal cupboard ; between a luxurious dinner at j 
the club, and a chop at the Rainbow, And then | 
Julius really believed in his friends. He thought ; 
Mrs. Penmore the most perfect of ladies, and 
this horrible accusation hurt him as if it had 
been brought against his own sister. Would 
that there were more sucli friends as Julius 
Lethwaitc in the world, men to whom it is real ! 
pain to hear a friend disparaged, and who do not 
find in the phrase that takes away the character 
I of a chosen companion something remotely 
gratifying to themselves. Never — ^never for one 
moment*— had the strange combination of cir- 
cumstances which seemed to tell so terribly 
against this unhappy lady, shaken Lethwaite^s 
belief in her entire innocence. This man, with 
all his cynicism — with all his doubts of the ex- i 
istcncc of good in human nature — with all his ' 
readiness to impute bad motives where a good ; 
one appear^jd on the surface — was as unsus- j 
picious ill this case as a child. It was impossible 
— simply impossible — that there could be even | 
the very faintest ground for this base suspicion, 
which had arisen out of a series of mistakes, | 
which he firmly believed would one day be 
cleared up. Meanwhile he believed, and even j 
should liis reason remain unconvinced, he would , 
hold on to his belief with his will. 

He would sit by the hour together pondering 
over the subject, trjTng to find out the solution j 
of the difficult riddle, or talking it over with his 
old friend Jonathan Goodrich, who was as great 
a believer in the Pcrimores, and in Gabriclle 
especially, as LcUiwaite himself. 

If I "could only help them,*’ said Lethwaitc, 
on one of these occasions— if 1 could only | 
find out some circumstance that would clear | 
the mystery up. That there is some such thing I 
to be got at, I have no more doubt, Goodrich, ; 

than that we arc sitting here on each side of i 

the fire. There is samctliing, some little thing, 
that we have none of ns thought of, and whicli 
would explain it all, and clear that poor lady 
from tliis liorrible imputation in a moment.** 

“ Tlic lady’s as innocent of the deed as you or 
I, sir, that we know,” said the old clerk. “But 
how to prove her so, that’s the question.** 

Then they relapsed into silence again, eacli 
sitting, staring at the fire, and torturing the 
subject again and again in Lis mind. 
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“I cauH rest said Lcthwaite, sud- 

denly rising, and putting on his great'^ooat and 
hat. It is tlio night^efore the trial, and I 
must hear the last tidings, asid wheiier any 
new disc®y«*y may have been made at the 
eleventh hour. You shall come with me, Good- 
rich, Even you and I may be of some use or 
other~who knows ?*’ 

Ah, sir, who knowa, indeed replied the 
old fellow, highly gratified. 

They were soon on their way to the house in 
Beaumout-street. 

They found poor Gilbert on that night still 
engaged with Ins preparations for the morrow. 
He was looking sadly ill and worn. Recent 
events, and the state of horrible anxiety in which 
he was now continually kept, liad told upon him 
to a terrible extent, and ue had got very pale 
and thin withb the last few days, so that any 
one would have noticed it. 

Well, how do you get on ?” asked Leth- 
waite, with an attempt at cheerfulness. 

‘‘ Hardly as I could wdsh,” replied the poor 
fellow. I am obliged to keep her spirits up 
as well as I can ; but I am miserably uneasy. 
The case against us is so strong, and ours want- 
ing in so much.” 

‘^Goodrich and I were sitting talking about 
it all,” said his friend, ‘^and I could not resist 
the desire to see you and inquire if there was 
any fresh news, oo we just came along.” 

am very glad you did. I was driving 
myself half mad, and unfitting myself for to- 
morrow’s duties altogether.” Gilbert paused a 
little, and then went on : “ Do you know what 1 
was thinking of doing, Julius ; I was thinking of 
getting some one to come here and engage in a 
iinal search in lier room— Miss Carrington’s 
room up-stairs — in the bare hope that something 
inay have been overlooked in previous examina- 
tions. My reason for w^anting some one besides 
myself to engage in this search is, that I am 
incompetent to appear as a witness ” 

Why, we are the very people,” said Leth- 
W'aite, interrupting him. Come, let us begin 
at once. Jonathan here has a great mechanical 
turn, you know, and nothing will escape him, 
depend upon it.” 

I was just going to say,” continued Pen- 
more, *‘that, if you didn’t mind, I would so 
much rather have you two than any strangers 
coming about the place. It is the last chance 
of strengthening the view which I have taken 
of the case. But I w^arn you that it is no sine, 
cure I have proposed ; the searcli 1 ask for is to 
be a thorough one. 

Lethwaite and the old clerk hastened to re- 
assure him on this point, and the three, Gilbert, 
Julias Lethwaite, and Jonathan Goodrich, went 
up together to the room occupied by the late Miss 
Carrington, and proceeded to engage in a strict 
and final search for some indication which might 
favour the decision which Penmore had come to, 
that it was knowingly, and of her own free will, 
that the deceased had partaken of the drug by 
which she died ; that it had not been given to 
her, but that she had taken it. It was a con- 


necting link of the last importance — if he hoped 
to prove that this theory was correct — that he 
should be able to produsce the bottle in which 
the poison had be^ kept, and from wliich she 
had poured it out and dimnk it. 

The search now to be engaged in by these 
three — all deeply interested in its result — was 
, to be complete and exhaustive, Tlie room was 
I to be subdivided into senaratc portions, to every 
inch of which (literally; the fullest and most 
elaborate examination was to be given. Of the 
subdivisions each one of the nersons engaged in 
the search was to have one allotted to him, and 
all the objects of furniture, or whatever else 
I such allotment contained, he was to scrutinise, 
with senses sharpened to the very utmost. The 
bed, the chimney, and fireplace, the wardrobe, 
the bureau, or escritoire, the chest of drawers, 
nay, the very chairs and tables, the floor and 
walls of the room, were now, it was resolved, to 
be subjected to the minutest and most micro- 
scopic scrutiny. A pair of steps was provided, 
that even the cornice from which the curtains 
hung might be examined ; there were screw- 
drivers and hammers at hand, and the carpet 
was taken up, in order that any hidden receptacle 
in the boaras of the flooring — should any such 
exist— might be brought to light. In one word, j 
the apartment was to be searched inch by inch, I 
from end to end, and from side to side, po j 
cranny to be left unexplored. ^ 

Methodically and systematically each man I 
took his appointed section, and bit by bit, j 
beginning with the portion of the floor ana wall ! 
of the room which came into his division, and ! 
going on from thence to each article of furniture ‘ 
or loose object wliich came within it, proceeded j 
with this last and most exhaustive search, on j 
which so much depended. i 

Exhaustive, indeed, tliat search was. Every 
drawer in any chest of drawers or cabinet was j 
taken out, and besides that, its contents were 
examined, the drawer itself was tested, lest it | 
might have any false bottom or false back used | 
as a place of concealment. The covering of a | 
chair, which showed signs of having been ripped j 
open and nailed down again, was once again I 
torn off and the stufliug ransacked throughout, j 
No pains were spared, no possible place, wdierc j 
anytliing as large as an ounce phial could be i 
bidden, was left untested, however hopeless it j 
might seem. If there was the shadow ol a doubt | 
about anything, each man was ready to give his j 

advice to the other, or help him if physical force * 
was needed. A board in the flooring which 
shook, though but very little, when trodden 
upon, was forced up, and the wood- work beneath 
rigidly examined. J ulius Letliwaite, into whoso 
section tlic fire-grate came, got his arm through 
the register, and felt and groped about in the 
chimney in spite of soot and dirt, thinking that 
a place of concealment where what they sought 
for might haply lie hidden. And indeed, for a 
brief season, those who were engaged in this 
search did think that this gentleman’s courageous 
exploration was to be rewarded with success. 

In that dark space above the register his hand 
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1 encountered some object which he quickly 
j brought out from its place of concealment, and 
i which actually proved to be a bottle or phial 
} The other two hastened forward to look at it. 
j Alas ! it was not the phial which they were in 
j search of. It had no label, no hint of laudanum 
I inscribed on it, and, to crown all, there was at 
j the bottom of it a small quantity of a dark liquid 
{ which, on examination, proved to be a remnant 
I of black draught. It had been stuck there, no 
I doubt, by some sufferer who had just swallowed 
j the dose, in days long gone by, to be out of the 
1 way, and, above all things, out of sight. 

This was indeed a bitter disappointment, 
j J ulius Lethwaite, down upon his knees in front 
j of the fireplace, his hands and face covered with 
I soot, presented a picture of discomfiture in- 
i' finitely ])itiable as he held up that small bottle 
! and smelt it, and turned it about and about. 

he said, ‘Hhat phial is not the one we 
1 are in search of; there is no hint even of 
laudanum in it/’ And he put it down on one 
j of the hobs with a sigh. The others could hardly 
! j persuade themselves to give it up. A bottle — 
j u chemist’s bottle even — and thrust away in 
j! what seemed like a place of concealment — it 
I be what they were in search of. Was 

j Lethwaite sure? Was that liquid really the 
! remains of a black draught ? The discoverer 
j handed tiiem the bottle. They smelt, and were 
i j convinced, witli loathing. Lcthv/aitc continued 
:| his search behind the" register, nay, he even 
. 1 rrroped among tlic cinders in the grate, for tlicre 
i i had been nothing disturbed since that night, and 
I lie tliouglit it possible that even some fragments 
: l of broken glass might be found there which 
' j would still be better than nothing. 15ut nothing 
came of his labours, except an increase of sooti- 
i ness. 

I All were now beginning to lose hope, and a 
! great sadness had descended upon each one of 
those present. The search was very nearly over, 
and had been attended with no sort of success. 
There was a pause in the work, only one of the 
seekers — Jonathan Goodrich — going on with it 
j ust then. This good man was doing what he had 
{ to do with the greatest completeness. Ue had 
j I r.u cs})ccial mechanical turn, it seemed, and was 
j I Ihus particularly well fitted to the undertaking. 

Ho was now engaged with that bureau or 
j escritoire, of which meutiou has been niade, 
j mid was subjecting it to every test which his 
! ingenuity could suggest. He had a rule in his 
hand, and was making some measurement s which 
seemed to puzzle him a little for the moment. 

“ There is something here,” he said, presently, 
which I do not altogether understand.” 

Julius Lethwaite got up from his position 
before the grate, and Gilbert from another part 
of the room came forward, and both stood 
together in silence behind the old clerk, who 
was evidently fairly puzzled. 

He had got the lid of the escritoire open. It 
was a slanting lid that was made^ for writing 
upon, and when lifted it disclosed, in the ample 
space within it, a great variety of small drawers, 
and a row' of little recesses, or, as some call 


them, pigeon-holes, into which papers may be 
thrust at pleasure. It was eviaently a some* 
what old-fashioned piece of furniture, but was 
— ^having been at the bcfpnning a handsome 
and expensive article— soUd enough, and in 
thoroughly good condition. 

That piece of furniture,” said Gilbert, looking 
on with his friend by his side, was the property 
of Miss Carrington herself. She bought it at 
a second-hand shop, as I think, one day soon 
after she came here, and had it sent home.” 

*^ilcr own, was it?” said Julius. ^‘That 
makes it the more important to examine it very 
carefully.” He considered a little while, and 
then added: “Her own. If #e are to find 
what we are looking for anywhere, it will be 
here.” 

Jonathan Goodrich had his rule in his hand, 
and proceeded to make some measurements in 
the inside of the piece of furniture. The 
interior of the desk, which occupied the whole 
upper part of the bureau, was of considerable 
size. The back of it was, as has been said, 
divided into drawers and pigeon-holes. There | 
was a row of these last, ten" in number, then a j| 
row of three long flat drawers under the ten l! 
pigeon-holes, and again under the drawers three j | 
very low arclics; a sort of oubliettes where Ij 
objects not likely to be wanted might be stowed ; : 
away and forgotten. It was with these last I 
that Jonathan appeared to bo just now occupied. [ 
“What I cannot make out,” he said, “is ;| 
this. These ten pigeon-holes in a row are all ; 
of them of the same depth, nine inches ; tlic | 
tliree drawers beneat h them are also nine inches I 
deep; but ^ho arches under the drawers have, i 
as you see by measurement of this rule, a de'pih 
of only live inches.” 

Neither of the two lookers-on spoke, but 
each of them looked hastily down the out- 
side walls, so to speak, of the escritoire 
to see if there was anything in its external 1 
structure to account for this. There was : 
Jiothing. The back and sides of this piece ' 
of furniture w^ere perfectly smooth and uni- j| 
form. Next they proceeded to test Goodrich’s j I 
mt^surcrneiits. They agreed entirely with his I j 
statemeut. There was a space of the same i| 
height and u icltli as each of these arches, and four ! j 
inches in depth, unaccounted for. "Was that 
space solid, or was it liollow ? The old clerk 
struck the wood at the back of the arches vriilx 
the handle of a screw-driver, and the sound 
reduced certainly appeared to be of a hollow 
ind. I 

“It seems to mo,” he said, “that these I 
arches have a false back.” ! 

Those present looked one another in the face ! ! 
for a moment, as if uncertain how to act. Then ; ' 
a candle was introduced into the desk, and being ! ! 
lowered, regardless of the dripping of grease, j 1 
almost into a horizontal position, those low 
arches were lighted up, and Jonathan Goodrich i i 
looking in wUvS able to see what was inside. j 
“ liiere arc hinges,” he cried, much excited, ! 
“and keyholes. The backs are false, and would 
let down, if wc had the keys to unlock them.” 
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But liere there was a difficulty. The key or 
keys by which these doors were to be opened 
were not forthcoming, nor had Gilbert any idea 
where they could be found. He knew that a 
great many of the keys belonging to the late 
Miss Carrington had been taken away by t lie 
deceased lady’s legal adviser, and these might 
be— probably were — ^among them. All the keys 
in the possession of each person present, all that 
could be collected in the house, were tried, but 
in vain. It was too late to send for a locksmith, 
and at last, after sundry ineffectual attempts had 
I been made with pieces of wire and bent nails to 
1 pick the locks, it was decided that the only thing 

I to be done was to force thhni. 

j j The excitement of those who looked on was 

I I now very great. Each felt, and Gilbert Pen- 
; more especially, as may easily be believed, how 
i much depended upon what might now be dis- 
I closed. There was legitimate reason to hope that 

i I sometliing of importance might be revealed. A 
! ! new Celd for research bad certainly been dis- 
' i covered. The difference between the depth of 
these arches, and that of the drawers and pigeon- 
holes above them, had escaped those who had 
previously examined the apartment, and it was 
only to the minute and scrupulous exactness of 
the old derk that their present discovery was 
to be attributed. 

To him now in virtue of his mechanical turn, 
the office of breaking open the doors, as they 
may be called, was delegated, AVith the aid of 
a screw-driver and a hammer, this was soon ac- 
complished, and the contents of the first of these 
compartments, beginning with that on the ex- 
treme left, were speedily disclosed to view. 

Disappointment for everybody. Papers — the 
whole receptacle was quite full of papers. Tiie 
deceased lady had liad a turn for uusincss, and 
the hasty glance which Gilbert allowed himself, 
showed him that these papers bore reference to 
pecuniary matters — shares in the possession of 
the deceased, and other things of a like nature. 
They were swiftly thrust back again, to be cx- 
j ainincd at some more convenient season, and the 
central compartment was next forced open. 

Disappointment again. Papers again. Tn 
this case not so many, and cliiefly letters. These 
also on business matters. Nothing in the sliape 
of a bottle wfis there, or it would have been de- 
j tcctcd at once. 

j There remained now but one more compari- 
I meat to search, but one more door to break open, 
i On the contents of this receptacle all their hopes 
I depended for fulfilment. Every other place had 
been searched, and that ineffectually. Men cling 
) to hope so, and dread so much to risk losing the 
1 grounds upon which it is based, that the old 
I man discontinued his work for a moment, and 
i paused before examining that last liiding«place, 
the contents of which were to realise or frustrate 
all their hopes. 

The pause was but a short one, however, and 
Jonathan Goodrich soon had his tools in hand 
again, and the door of the last compartment was 
quickly opened. 

For one moment it seemed as if disappoiut- 


ment was again in store for the seekers. At 
first more papers only were disclosed to view, 
and the heart of poor Gilbert had already sunk 
at the sight, when suddenly, as the old clerk 
drew them forth from their place of concealment, 
something rolled out after them into the desk — 
something which at one glance all present per- 
ceived to be a bottle, 

Gilbert seized it mechanically, and hardly 
knowing what he did. But it was no time for 
ceremony, and Julius Lethwaite, who had caught 
sight of one word upon the label, had it out of 
his hand in one moment, and was holding it up 
to the light. 

‘‘Cornelius Vampi, herbalist and seedsman,’^ 
he cried, in violent excitement. “ Good Heaven, 
wc are on the eve of some great discovery.” 

“ Why — what do you mean P” asked Gilbert, 
almost breathless. 

“I know him; have known him for some 
i ime,” cried Lethwaite. “ This bottle has come 
from his shop. He will know all about it.” 

Meanwhile, Gilbert in turn had got possession 
of tliC bottle, and was exariiining it with eager 
scrutiny. It was inscribed “ Laudanum,” and 
“Poison,” in larp characters; then came the 
name of the venclor as Lethwaite had read it. 
A small — very small quantity — of dark liquid 
remained at the bottom of the bottle, only a few 
drops, such as would be left behind after it had 
been virtually crn])ticd. 

Penmorc smelt at these, and handed the bottle 
to his friend. 

“It is what we were in search of,” he said. 
He spoke inquiringly, as if afraid as yet to trust 
the evidence of his senses. 

Lethwaite and Goodrich, in turn, smelt the 
mouth of the bottle. There was no doubt. 
The faint peculiar smell of opium was there; 
that smell wiiich seems to warn the very instinct 
of a man, and to suggest danger to him, even if 
he is ignorant of the quality of the drug wdiich 
emits it. Eoili Lethwtute and the old clerk gave 
their opinion witiiout hesitation that the bottle 
had contained laudanum. 

Such a flood of hope and joy came pouring 
into Gilbert’s heart as he hoard these words, 
that he remained for a time absolutely speech- 
less. At last he spoke : 

“This Vampi, can he be communicated with 
at once ?” 

“ He shall be communicated with at once,” 
replied Lethwaite. “ 1 will go to him without 
a moment’s delay.” 

“ Shall I go with you ?” 

Tliis question, after being discussed a little, 
was decided in tbe negative^ It was thought; 
better that Lethwaite sliould see the pliilosopTier 
alone, or accompanied only by Jonathan Good- 
rich, with whom Vampi was already acquainted. 
He would talk more readily under such circum- 
stances than in the presence of a stranger. 
Lethwaite promised, however, to bring the man 
back with him to Beaumont-street in the course 
of that same long and eventful night. With 
that he and his old friend and follower took 
their immediate departure. The crisis was too 
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important and exciting an one to admit of a 
moment^s unnecessary delay. 

For Gilbert, be was not sorry to be for a time 
alone. The revulsion of feeling, from the de- 
spondency wljich he had felt but a short time 
since, to the wild, almost confident liOf)e which 
he believed he might now venture to enter- 
tain, was so violent that it deprived him for 
a time of all power of self-control, and he felt 
that it was better just now that he should be 
alone. 

His heart, too, was full of gratitude, and it 
was good to be alone that he might express it, 
if only ill a few rough words that were almost 
inarticulate. Ah, was it possible that there was 
hope ? Were the days at hand when his Gabrielle 
would be restored to him, to be his help-meet 
and his dear companion ? 

Ill the lonely house, and at that lonely hour 
wlieii all was still, Gilbert Peumore sank down 
upon his knees, and buried his face in his 
hands. 


CHAPTER XXIX. AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

She, whose deliverance out of a great danger 
has been tlie object of all this anxious and per- 
severing labour, remains meanwhile a close pri- 
soner within the walls of Newgate, leading a 
life of great monotony outwardly, but of many 
inward changes of mind as the tide of feeling 
ebbs or flows, or hope or fear for the time pre- 
dominates in her heart. 

Her outward life, it has been said, is mono- 
tonous in the extreme. The hours set apart for 
the taking of exercise, for meat and drink, for 
seeing those who come to visit her, are all un- 
varying day by day. Tu all these things a won- 
derful punctuality and regularity arc observed. 
Then she receives visits from the ])risou matron, 
the chaplain, from benevolent ladies, and certain 
well-meaning but often injudicious enthusiasts, 
wdio all take it for granted, charitably enough, 
that she is a guilty woman, and come to urge 
her to repent of her crime. 

There is one missionary gentleman who is 
especially urgent in this matter. He has been 
himself a sinner formerly. He has not got a 
good face, nor a well-shaped licad, nor does he 
impress you agreeably. His features speak of 
violent passions, and violent struggles, and 
violent repentance ; for the man is no hypocrite. 
He sees nothing but sin and danger in all direc- 
tions, and there is little of cheerfulness or com- 
fort in his tenets. He seems actually to gloat 
over the terrors of religion, and to have little 
sympathy with its gentler aspects, and even to 
take but little pleasure in them. This gentle- 
man frightens our poor Gabrielle not a little. 
He comes to her — naturally timid and self-mis- 
trustful — with threats and promisiis of ven- 
geance. He has a doctrine of assurance, too, 
which is terrible ; if she does woi feel that she is 
saved, -if she does not feel assured of the fact, 
she is lost. Is she converted? Can she lay 
her finger on the day and hour of her actual con- 
version? If she is not able to do this, she 


; ouglit to be. She is not able, and tlie missionary , 
gentleman almost chuckles to see how his theory j 
IS borne out. Evidently all her life has beefn j 

the life of an unconverted person. This crime i 

which she has committed-— for, of course, in his I 
estimation, she has committed it — ^is only part 
of sucli a life as hers has been. He docs not 
regard the act with any special horror, or look 
upon it as worse than all the other things she 
lias done throughout her wretched, heathen, un- 
converted life. All of a piece. 

This passionate gentleman prays with her and i 
for her ; entreats her to watch for any feelings of j 
conversion and assurance w'hich may come into 
her heart, and altogether frightens and disturbs j 
her so much tliat her husband seeks an inter- j 
view with the chaplain of the prison and be^s • 

that his (the cliaplain’s) may be the only j 

religious ministrations which his wife receives, j 
and that on no account she shall be consi- j 
dered guilty, and looked upon as a murderess, 
till she has been proved to be so before the ! 
jury who are to try her. So the passionate j 
gentleman’s visits are brought to an end, and | 
he carries his violent countenance and violent 
doctrines elsewhere, and harasses the poor pri- j 
soner no more. I 

From some of those ladles who visit her ' 
Gabrielle would have got more comfort had it 
not been for that conviction of her guilt with 
which they approached her, and which has been 
before spoken of. Every word they said was 
qualified with this feeling. There was a little 
chill over these sinless ladies that could not 
bo got rid of. There was a mighty gulf be- 
tween her and them ; a barrier across which 
they looked and talked, but w^hich might never 
be, by any means, broken down — the barrier of 
her guilt. 

There was one person, certainly whose visits 
did bring some consolation to this poor suspected 
creature, and was ever looked forward to eagerly. 
This w\as the lady of wliom there has been 
mention made already, though very little has 
been said of her, except that she had been for 
many years Gabrielle’s governess in the West 
Indies, and w^as almost the only friend she had 
in* London. The tidings of her pupil’s present 
misfortune had readied Miss Curtis — which was 
the lady’s name — ^and she had lost no time in 
hurrying off to see her. Ah, there w’as real 
comfort in having such a friend near her, one 
wdio had knowui lier from a child, wlio had 
known her too long and too w^oll to doubt her 
for one single moment. Tho consternation of this 
good lady at finding in what a situation her 
dear pupil had, owing to the strangest combina- 
tion of circumstances, come to be placed, knew 
no bounds. The tears of tlicse tw^o were mingled 
together, unregardful of lookers-on, and many 
were the long conversations held by them on 
this terrible subject, while their ingenuity was 
taxed to the very utmost, but taxed in vain, to 
try after sonic reasonable solution of the doubt 
which hung over the dead lady’s fate, and how 
that poison— since it really was by poison that 
she died— had come to be administered to her. 
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Ah, bow Gabrielle longed for some clue to that 
dark mystery, some proof to show to those who 
trusted her that their faith might be put to the 
test no longer. 

With this lady Gabrielle could talk of the old 
times, talk of her father, with whom she had 
always been so great a favourite, and— more 
painrul subject — of her mother, who had not 
forgiven her for marrying contrary to her will. 
There appeared reason to believe tliat this last 
estrangement was, however, at an end. The 
news of the awful situation in which her daughter 
was placed had, it seemed, reached her mother’s 
heart, for the telegraphic despatch which Gilbert 
had sent off, acquainting Gabriellc’s parents with 
her present danger, had been just answered by 
another, in which it was stated that both her 
father and mother were coming over to England 
as fast as steam could bring them. ! 

And with this old friend the imprisoned girl 
— for she was nothing more — could talk, at 
length, of the scenes among which she had lived 
her earliest life. They talked of the house where 
her childhood had been passed, they went in 
imagination from room to room, and sat again 
over their books in the verandah shade. The 

f garden, with its foliage and flowers, so rich and 
uxuriant, so different from a garden in Europe, 
rose up before them, and the shady nook which 
had been Gabrielle’s especially, where she had 
planted what she chose and watched the growth 
of her favourite flowers. And then they would 
stretch forth beyond the house limits, and in the 
cool of the evening, or perhaps in the early 
morning, before the sun was dangerous, would 
wander along by the sea-shore, or through the 
woods, where the verdure was on so wonderful 
a scale, and where the strange birds, that are 
caged as curiosities here, and made much of, 
sung almost unheeded. 

And they would talk of Gilbert too. As a 
little boy he had learnt his first lessons of this 
w^'orthy lady, before the tutor came to teach the 
boys. They talked of hjs quickness and clever- 
ness, and liow he and Gabrielle had always been 
such friends and comrades, and how they had 
seemed to be intended for each other from Uie 
very first. And then, oh, then, some cruel 
reality would dissipate in a moment these visions 
of the past, in which they had been so absorbed, 
that the present was forgotten. Some incident 
of jail-life would recal them in a moment to a 
consciousness of the real state of things — ^thrust 
it before them in all its horror, and the old lady 
would remember iha't tliis, her dear little pupil, 
was shut up in the prison of Newgate, accuseu of 
a capital offence, and awaiting her trial, and the 
puj)il herself would think of this too at the same 
moment, and bitter tears would fill the eyes of 
both. 

But there were times when no visitors were 
admitted. Long seasons of utter inaction, when 
weary thoughts, and thoughts that were even 
terrible, were by no means to be evaded. ^ The 
days were short at this time, and the period of 
time during which darkness covered the earth 
was terribly, and, as it seemed, disproportionately 


long. The evenings, too, were endless, and 
though Gabrielle was allowed to have a li^ht, and 
to read, it yet appeared as if the time would never 
pass. There is something depressing to tlic 
animal spirits in reading over-long; ana besides, 
our unhappy prisoner could not always fix her 
attention upon what she read. The awful life of 
suspense which she was leading made her at 
times restless and incapable of fixing herself to 
any occupation. 

And then the nights. Was there any end to 
these ? To Gabrielle they appeared to be intermin- 
able. Her sleep was fitful, a sort of wretched un- 
refreshing doze, and even this continually inter- 
rupted, and every such snatch of repose followed 
by a long period of wakefulness. Her cell w^as 
dimly lighted, and many wxre the dreary liours 
wliich she passed gazing at the uninteresting 
objects and forms which the obscure light re- 
vealed, and with which she was already familiar 
even to disgust. She formed the shadows on the 
wall into spectres. The active imagination 
turned all sorts of well-known objects into shapes 
which frightened her, and yet she must needs 
look on. The quietness appalled her. Tlic 
interior of the jail was as still at night as 
the very grave itself, and she longed wdtli a 
longing that cannot be told for the morning 
noises and the morning light. It was a weary 
time. 

And what sleep she got was it not troubled 
with terrible and unhallowed dreams ? Drcains 
more or less tinctured with the disquietude of 
her waking thoughts. Sometimes she dreamed 
of days not long gone by. Happy days tlicy 
were, though they had hardly appeared so at the 
time. They had been — she and her husband — 
so straitened lately as to means, that they had 
got to dwell on the subject of poverty too ex- 
clusively, and to think it almost the only evil tbal 
existed. The noverty never reappeared in her 
dreams, but only the happiness of those days, 
when she and Gilbert were, at least, together. 
Poverty ! What was a poverty, that they both 
shared, to tliis ? 

One night her dreams, abandoning the past, 
stretched on to what was to come. It was at a 
time the most critical that could well be con- 
ceived that she thus dreamed, for on the very 
next day her trial was to begin. All day long 
that one thought had been before her. She had 
had only a short interview with Gilbert, but 
every moment of it had been occupied with talk 
about the trial, and what he intended to do 
with the defence. He had appeared very san- 

uine to her, though secretly, in his inmost 

cart, he was at that time but ill at ease. Again, 
she had been visited by her old governess, and 
then the talk had still been about the coming 
trial. Gabrielle had thought of it incessantly 
as she lay wakeful in her bed, and when at last 
she fell into a sort of uneasy slumber, it influ- 
enced even her sleeping thoughts. It was the 
trial, which lay before her, and which occupied 
her mind so continually during her waking 
hours, that came to trouble her now. 

It was a very different thing, though, to any- 
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thing she had ever pictured to herself at other 
times, for the vast hall in wliich it toolc place 
was almost empty and very dark. Only light 
enough to see that the judge by whom she was 
to be tried was— horror of horrors — Jane Can- 
tanker! Jane Cantanker turned into an old 
man; there was a ghastly thing, too, yet Jane 
Cantanker herself. There was no other judge, no 
jur}^ no spectMors, except one who sat at the 
furthest end of the hall, eating at a table covered 
I with a white cloth. He was a perplexing 
erson this, and had no settled identity, but 
^ ept on changing. Now he was the chaplain of 
; the jail, and now again he was Julius Lcth- 
i wait'e. At one time he would be that Dr. Giles, 

I surgeon to the police, who was called in when 

I Miss Carrington died, and at another he would 
j wear the appearance of a clown — a stage clown, 
ainted white and red, and very terrible to 
^ eliold. Even in a dream it seemed something 
inconsistent that he should go on eating, too, in 
a court of justice, and it seemed odd, also, that 
the table at which he ate, and over which the 
white cloth was spread, should be in shape like 
a cofiSn. 

Gilbert was there, and she knew that he was 
to plead for her defence. Oh, she was sensible 
enough about tliat. There were no other 
barristers present, though, and no court officials. 
The whole trial was in the hands of Gilbert and 
the judge, for the man who sat in the corner 
eating took no part in it at all. He never left 
off catin" except to stare with wan eyes at her, 
and slowly to draw his knife across his throat 
in dumb show, intimating to her that she need 
not hope for mercy. Horrible action, taking 
into consideration the look of the man and his 
surroundings, and the fact of his being the only 
person present. But it was all horrible, and 
most horrible of all was the silence iu which the 
whole trial was conducted. The judge did not 
speak, and, as for Gilbert, he made no attempt 
to defend her. He sat with his arms folded, 
leaning back in his scat, with a sort of sarcastic 
smile "upon his face. Even when the witnesses 
began to appear they never s}K:>ke. Thev came 
up one by one and denounced her in dumb show. 
They pointed at her. They made horrible 
grimaces, and shook their heads at her, but they 
did not speak. Nor did any one of them ever 
retire. They came up one "by one, till at last 
tliey were all assembled in array against her. 
There they stood grinning and mouthing and 
pointing at her. In the place into which llicv 
werq. penned, there was not room for iliem all 
to stand abreast, and so those behind were fain 
to leap up and down in a sort of monotonous 
dance, in order that they might sliow themselves 
above the heads of those in the front rank, and 
might, like them, denounce her by their gestures. 
Among them all — those that stood pointing 
silently in front, and those who leaped and 
daucca behind — there was not a single face that 
she knew, except one. There was one of those 
witnesses who remained quite quiet in a shadowy 
corner, and never moved or ceased to gaze upon 
her. Why, it was Jane Cantanker again ! The 


iudge was gone, and there was she who Lad 
been the judge, penned in among the witnesses 
— the silent witnesses against her. And still her 
husband did nothing to help her, only sat by 
and smiled. 

And she herself, she who was undergoing this 
horrible ordeal, what could she do? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Totally tongue-tied and 
paralysed. Terror, the terror that we know in 
dreams, was upon her, but she could not cry out 
for help, nor even appeal to Gilbert, to entreat 
him not to sit there and smile, but to come and 
help her— help her, above all things, against 
those dreadful witnesses who mouthed and 
pointed at her. 

But she was convicted. In a moment, she 
knew not how or by whom, but she knew it. 
She was doomed, and they were all against her, 
and there sat her husband, her own Gilbert, un- 
moved, with, folded arms, and still with that 
dreadful smile. Will he never stir? He does 
not even look at her. He sits and smiles, even 
now, when she has been convicted — now, when 
she is to die, when all the witnesses in two rows, 
one above the other, arc pointing at her— not 
now, when the man who was eating — what is he 
doing ? He is kneeling on one knee, surely, on 
the coffin-table, and he has got a gun, and is 
taking aim at her. There is no escape, the gun 
follows her, the muzzle is pointed at her. If 
she throws herself down, the gun is lowered. 
If she springs up, it is raised. It is always 
pointed at her. And now she is still, she cannot 
move for fear. She cannot move nor scream for 
help. His aim is steady now— and now— he 
fires. 

Gabriclle started up with a scream, awakened 
in a moment by the crash. The noise was a real 
noise. It was caused by the sudden drawing 
I back of the bolt outside her door, but the poor 
dreamer could at first neither understand this 
nor anything else. She was all in her dream. 
It had been so true, so terrible, that for the 
time it was actually stronger than fact. The 
dream was the real thing, and what was now 
going on around her was the vision. 

By degrees realities began to assert them- 
selves once more, and she knew that she had 
dreamed. That was the first symptom of returu- 
ing consciousness. Then came a dreadful 
thought; this was the day of her trial. She 
did not wake, as the reader does from a fearful 
dream, finding that he is in his own home, and 
that it was ail fancy. She did not wake thus. 
It was not all fancy, for this was the day of her 
trial, and oli, if thiit dream should be ominous. 

Still half bewildered, Gabriclle becomes con- 
scious that there is some one speaking to her. 
It is a female turnkey, who entered when that 
bolt, whose loud report came so aptly into 
Gabrielle’s dream, was withdrawn. The woman 
holds a note in her hand, and solicits Gabrielle’s 
attention to it. She sees her husband’s hand- 
writing, and is broad awake in a moment. The 
note vans thus : 

“A new witness has turned up at the last 
moment. He has been in the habit of selling 
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laudanum to the late Miss Carrington. His 
i evidence changes all. Hope, dearest, hope for 
1 everything good, as I firmly believe you may. 

“ Your GlLBEllT/’ 


J7HY WE CAN’T GET EECRUITS. 

In a former number of this journal I published 
my experiences as an old non-commissioned oili- 
cer, respecting military punishments.^ The 
paper I wrote has been mueh talked of in bar- 
rack-room, officers’ quarters, and sergeants’ mess, 
throughout the service. I am, therefore, tempted 
to take up my pen again, and attempt to explain 
why it is that so few men will now enlist into 
the army, and why such a small proportion 
will renew their engagements after their first 
ten years of soldiering are over. 

A non-commissioned officer knows, as I ob- 
served in my first paper, a great many opinions 
of the barrack-room, respecting which the olficcrs 
are utterly ignorant. Moreover, commissioned 
officers are, if young men, careless, as a general 
rule, of what cither the men or the public think 
of the service. If, on the other hand, thev arc 
of some standing in their corps, they believe 
and say that the army will last time, and 
so tliey let things take their course. Not 
only is anything like an opposition to the status 
quo of the service very much disliked, among 
j officers of all ranks, but those who, by their 
standing, arc entitled to give an opinion on 
military matters, may be divided into the fortu- 
nate and the unfortunate. The former are 
almost invariably men of wealth, and, as the 
world has gone w^ell with them, they believe 
tliat no one lias a right to grumble at the exist- 
ing rules of our military system. The unfor- 
tunates arc nearly always poor, officers who have 
been by their poverty kept from rising, aud 
j who have a sort of pride in not acknowledging 

1 what, amongst their wealthier companions, is 

I looked upon almost as their shame. As regards 

i the reasons why more men do not enlist orre- 

1 enlist in the service, who will say that the ques- 

i tion is of no imiioriance ? In the year 18G7 

] many thousands of men will have completed 

' their ten years’ service, and, unless some- 

j thing be done to cliangc or alter the sys- 

; tern, we shall then sec many of our best 

I regiments — nearly all those serving in India 

i — left as the old Spanish army was said to 

! be, with plenty of officers, but no soldiers. 

: Did I not read the other day, in one of the 

I Indian paners, tliat there is a battalion of the 

j rifle brigaae, stationed somewlicrc on the cx- 

I treme north-west frontier of India, of which one- 

I third of the men are about to take their dis- 

1 charge this year, wliile of the two-thirds left 

with Oie regiment, more than one-half are raw 
recruits P The men who go home must have 
. their passage paid. They will take their fling 
j in England, and most of them will re-culist — the 
I greater number of them going back to India, 

J — 

j *** See page 296 of the present volume. 


and thus having their passage paid twice over, 
on a holiday trip. Is such a state of things 
right? Would not the ' thousands of pounds 
thus expended do a great deal towards making 
the soldier more comfortable, and increasing 
his chances of promotion ? Doubtless. 

Let us take any educated man of the Eng- 
lish working classes — say the compositor wlio 
has set up ” tliese fines — does any one 
suppose that he would work at liis present 
calling if he did not hope to belter lumself? 

It is the same with soldiers. There are many 
who might have, and who ought to have, 
commissions, were it only as an example and ! 
encouragement to others. And of those that 
might be promoted, there are not a few who 
would rather not accept the boon. Military 
members of parliament are fond of quoting tliis i 
as a proof that soldiers are quite happy in the < 
non-commissioned ranks, and that they don’t wish ! 
to rise liighcr. But the exact contrary is tiic 
fact. Many of us decliue commissions — or, jj 

rather, don’t press our claims when we believe ! 

that we might get promotion, which amounts to j 

much the same thing — simply because we know j 

that the advancement can lead to nothing fur- | 

ther, and that, although pretty comfortable as ; 

sergeants or sergeant-majors, we should be little 
better than paupers if we got commissions. 
Take my own case. My father was a clergy- 
man of the Irish Established Church. He | 

had some private means besides his living, j 

and gave me a very good education, "l ; 

was his only son, and he had long promised 1 

to purchase a commission for me. But when 1 | 

was eighteen he got involved by the failure of a ; 

country bank, and died of the worry, disgrace, i 

aud annoyance, of having his name publislied in. ! 

the list of bankrupts. My mother had died j 

years before, when I was very young ; and my ; 

only sister was married to a chaplain out in I 

India. When my father’s affairs were wound i 

up, I had the sum of one hundred aud ; 

five pounds to begin the world upon. What ‘ 

coultl I do ? I was recommended to go out as 
a sheep-farmer to Australia ; but my love for j 
soldiering w^as strong upon me — it was a | 
passion. In a neighbouring town there was 

3 uartered a squadron of a very smart light 
ragooii regiment. The major commanding the 
party had often dined at my father’s house. I 
went to the barrpeks, and told him that I in- i 
tended to enlist. He was a kind-hearted man as j 
ever lived, and tried hard to dissuade me, telling 
me that 1 should never be happy in a barrack- 
room. I asked him if he would use his influence to 
get me a commission ? He replied that he would 
gladly do so; but that, unless I was able to 
purchase it, it was useless to dream of getting 
into the service. Moreover, that if I could get 
my late father’s friends to subscribe the money 
for an ensigney or a cornetcy, 1 should need at 
least two hundred pounds a year to live on in au 
infantry, and double that to pay my way in a 
cavalry, regiment ; unless I made up my mind to 
serve in regiments quartered in India, and iu no 
other station — exchanging from the corps 1 be- 
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longed to whenever it was ordered home, into | 
one that was remaining in the country. Of| 
course, then, my obtaining a commission was out 
of the question. But young men are seldom 
otherwise than sanguine; so I determined to 
enlist, and work my way to officers’ rank ; little 
thinking that the day would come when I should 
refuse promotion, even if it were offered to me. 

The major of whom I have spoken would not 
receive me as a recruit ; he said that he would 
not do me any sucli bad turn. I therefore 
embarked for England, and, hearing that re- 
cruiting sergeants were always to be found in 
Charles*strcet, Westminster, I w^ent thither, 
and was soon beset by half a dozen of the 
craft, all anxious to secure a likely-looking 
youngster. In the well-known tavern, called 1 he 
Hampshire Hog, I enlisted for lier Majesty’s 
— til Light Dragoons, then quartered at Jock’s 
Lodge Barracks, near Edinburgh. I w'as scut 
down to the regiment, got ihrougli my drill and 
riding-school in a very short time, and in t wo 
• years from the date of enlistment was promoted 

j to tlie rank of corporal. Three years later, I 

i was made a sergeant, and was appointed one of 

I tlje drill, instructors of the corps. When tlic 

1 Crimean war had broken out, my rcijirnent was 

I ordered to llie East, and 1 had then ncen about 

I fifteen years in the service. It was during the 

! fearful winter before Sebastopol, that 1 was 

I made a troop sergeant-major, and it was then 

I that 1 met witli an old acquaintance. 1 liad 

i been over to Kamiesh to lake charge of some 

I stores, and went into one of the Erench suttlcrs’ 

' huts, or tents, to get a glass of brandy. Seve- 

ral French officers were sitting there, some 
taking their coffee, others t heir absinthe. One of 
I them sprang up, called me by my name, and 
j advancing towards me, shook me warmly by the 
hand, asking me in English — or rather in Irish 
— 1)0 w I was. To make a long story short, this 
was an old playfellow of mine, in my native vil- 
lage. He was a Catholic, and nephew of the 
Cat holic parish priest. His nncle liad sent him 
alu'oad to be educated for their Church, but the 
young fellow soon discovered that he had no 
I vocation for the priesthood, and took service as 
j a private soldier in a French regiment formed of 
j adventurers from all parts of Europe, and which 
always serves in Algeria. He had got liimself 
naturalised a Frenchman, had been transferred to 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and, when I saw him, 
was a first captain of some three years’ standing, 
expecting daily his promotion to the rank of ^‘chef 
d’escadrons”— what we should call major. He 
had ciilisled in the French army about the same 
time tliat I had taken service in the English. 
He was close upon being a field-officer, while 
1 had only just been made a troop sergeant- 
major. My friend told me that he had never 
had the slightest interest, except what he had 
made for himself. He wore the legion of honour, 
which he liad won after some hard-fought 
skirmish in Africa, when he was yet a non- 
commissioned officer. With a very little care, 
he said, his pay sufficed for all his wants. The 
i only help he ever had, was forty pounds from his 


uncle the parish priest when he became an officer, 
to enable him to buy his uniforms ; and a sub- 
sequent ten-pound note wdien he was promoted 
from sub-lieutenant of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
to be lieutenant in a lancer regiment. I thought 
at the time, what innumerable advantages the 
French service has over our own, for one who is 
in earnest. 

At the time I speak of, and for several years 
afterwards, I should have been only too glad to i 
receive a commission. But it would have been | 
then most unfair to give me one, for there were ! 
tlie regimental sergeant-major, and five troop j 
sergeant-majors, senior to me, as good sol- i 
diers ns 1 was, and like myself looking out for ! 
promotion. At the famous charge at Bala- I 
klava, and from the effects of exposure during 
the winter, we lost twelve officers. Of these 
vacancies two were filled up from the non- 
commissioned ranks ; that is, the adjutancy was j 
given to the regimental sergeant-major, and the j 
quartermastership to one of tlie troop sergeant- \ 
majors, and thus, at the end of the campaign, 

I was left with the new regimental ana four ! 
troop sergeant-innjors senior to me in the corps. ! 
I may mention that wlicn I met my Irish friend / 
in Constantinople at the end of the war, he 
had been promoted to be major. And he ' 
told me that, in his regiment, every man that 
had sergeant’s rank at the beginning of the j 
campaign, and four or five that had only been 
corporals, had received commissions — some in j 
their own regiments, some in other regiments — 
a few who had entered the Crimea with sergeant’s ; 
chevrons on their arms, had returned to France 
with captain’s epaulettes on their shoulders. 

My prospects of a commission being not very i 
encouraging, I volunteered, shortly after iny j 
return from the Crimea, for India. A hussar i 
regiment was under orders to proceed there, and j 
volunteers were asked for from all the other S 
regiments in the service. I found 1 could only { 
go as a sergeant, for the list of troop sergeant- 
majors was already full. However, as the Sepoy 
mutiny had just broken out, I thought there 
wcuild be a chance of obtaining a commission, 
for hard knocks wTre sure t o be plentiful. Nor 
was I disappointed, for from the first we were 
sent wherever there was fight in" and for two 
}'ears w^e did nothing but march almost from one 
end of India to the other. My new colonel be- 
haved very W’ell to me. I came to the regiment 1 
w’itli a strong letter of recommendation from my i 
old commanding-officer, and it did me good ser- | 
vice. I was promised the first vacancy of ! 
troop sergeant-major, and the promise w^as kept. ' 
I was promoted, before the ship on which the ! 
bead-quarters of the corps embarked, arrived at i 
Bombay. Still my commission seemed as far j 
off as ever. There were plenty of vacancies ’ 
among our officers, some by deaths in action, j 
others from sickness, but of all these, not more i 
than three w’ere filled up from the sergeant- j 
majors. After three years of campaigning work, j 

ami two ill cantonments, I was sent liome from | 
India will) a very bad liver. I had then been j 
about twenty-three or twenty-four years in the 
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army. When I reached England the medical 
men said I should never be able to serve again 
I in a hot climate, though I was good for many 
; years’ work in England. I was therefore sent 

i to the depot of my regiment, where I shall serve 

until entitled to my pension. As I had left the 
' head-quarters of the corps, a sergeant-major had 
I to be appointed to my troop in my place ; so when 
! I joined the depot, T. had to revert to the rank 
I of sergeant : thus being further off my cominis- 
I sion than I was ten years before, 
j This is my own ease, and yet I am one of the 
I fort unatc men of the arniy. Before I loft India, 

i and since I came home, 1 have been told by two 

i different commanding-officers, that if I can only 
; I manage to hold on for a few years longer, I may 
ij reckon on being promoted to an adjutancy 
j I or quartermastershij). But of what good w'ill 
; a commission be to me then? The best yeai's 
; I of my life arc gone. Even if I had been lucky 
;| enough to obtain what I coveted so much 
ij long ago, should I now' have been any the 
ij better for it? The regimental sergeant-major 
! of my first corps ivas promoted in the Crimea 

I to be cornet and adjutant. He has been eleven 
years in the same rank — except that he is now 

I I iicuLenant and adjutant, but; still a subaltern — | 
j j and has seen at least twenty officers pass over 

i I his head. Tliey had money ; he had none. If 
! I he could have purchased, he w’ould now have 
I commanded the regiment ; for the present lieu- 
jl tenant-colonel of the corps was junior to him 
j j as a cornet, joined the regiment about twenty 
ears later than he did, and will. in all proba- 
ility be a general officer long before his ad- 
jutant is a captain. 

i 1 have now given one strong reason why very 
I few Englishmen who think they can ever oettcr 
j themselves otherwise in the world, dream of 
j i enlisting in the army. 

I But why do so few of those who have seiTcd 
i the ten years for which they enlisted in the 
I army, take service again? For the reason that 
; they take no root in the service. All soldiers 
I cannot expect to be officers, nor even non-com- 
missioned officers. In no array is this the case, 
and not a whit more among the French than 
among ourselves. Some men are not smart 
enough at drills ; others (cavalry men) not good 
enough riders; many are not sufficiently well 
educated ; not a few ai’c too fond of a glass of 
liquor more than is good for them— or otherwise 
unmanageable. There are many excellent well- 
behaved soldiers, who are well up in waiting, 
and what amount of arithmetic ^is required 
of them, but who have not enough of the devil 
in them to make non-commissioned officers. 
Every soldier will know exactly what I mean. 
None of these classes of men expect or look 
1 forward to becoming even corporals, or, if 
they get so far up the ladder, they very soon 
come to grief. The over-quiet soldiers make 
capital orderly-room clerks, schoolmasters, or 
quartermasters’ assistants, but they are never 
able to command other men. However, this 
oUjght not to hinder them from having some- 
thing to look forward to— a pension which w'ill 


at any rate keep them from want. But not 
only are our pensions very small ; they arc ex- 
tremely difficult to gain, and more difficult to 
retain; insomuch that no soldier begins even 
to think about them until he has been eighteen 
or twenty years in the army, and is already 
counting the days when he will be able to leave 
the service for good. 

I read in the papers that some very well- 
meaning people are talking of altering the 
period of enlistment, and of reverting to the 
old twenty, or iwenty-four years of service. 
They say this will produce a change. So it 
will, but not in the direction hoped for. Make 
the term of enlistment twenty years, and you 
may give all the recruiting staff unlimited leave 
of absence, for you will not get a dozen men 
to take the shilling where even now a hundred 
are procurable. Instead of augmenting, 1 would 
diminish the period of service from ten to seven 
years. For the latter i.erm you will get plenty 
of men to enlist ; but during those seven years j 
you must manage^to make the good men like the | 
service, while as for the bad, the sooner you get i 
rid of them the better. 

Military members of parliament frequently 
assert tliat the most troublesome soldiers are 
those who have at one period of their lives 
filled some better situation in life ; and that 
they would ratlier have the most decided rough, 
than any broken-down gentleman, or man of 
what may be called the better classes. This 
may be true — no doubt in some respects it is. 

But whose fault is it ? Our officers — at least 
the greater number of them, for there are some 
of them who take a common-sense view of the 
subject — have an intense dislike to any scheme 
which narrows the gulf between the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned ranks. When 
a recruit joins a regiment, and it comes 
to the notice of his officers that he is or has 
been in a better position at one time, the 
remark generally is, that it is to be hoped 
“ the dasiied nonsense will soon be taken out 
of him.^’ The non-commissioned officers almost 
invariably take their cue from Ibclr superiors, 
and so the unfortunate ** gentleman recruit” has 
certainly not a good time of it. In addition to 
6vcry corporal and sergeant in his troop being 
more or less “ down on him,” every awkward 
gesture and every blunder at drill or riding-school 
is made the suGject of public derision in the 
barrack-room, for the men too often follow the 
example of the non-commissioned officers. Thus 
the man who, most likely, entered the army 
hoping for speedy promotion, and had in him 
the qualities that would make* a good soldier, a 
capital non-commissioned officer, or an experienced 
officer — may take to drink to drown care, pass 
his days in the guard-room or the cells, get 
flogged, and end his life in hospital from delirium 
tremens. 

I don’t state this as being my own expe- 
rience, nor do I think that gentlemen soldiers 
are the only good men we cau get in the Eng- 
lish army. It happened that wimn I joined as 
a recruit, the captain of my troop was a very ' 
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kind-hearted tnan, and,^ pitying whJit he con- 
sidered the fallen condition of a young fellow, 
who, although the son of aclergyman, hadenlistedi 
as a private dragoon, he told the troop sergeant- 
major to see that I was not bullied. The 
consequence was that I was well treated, and 
got through my novitiate without being laughed 
at more than any other recruit. I think not 
only that a gentleman may be made a very good 
soldier, but that if any liopes of promotion were 
I held out to him he would become a better man 
j than very many of his comrades. 

I The question is, How are soldiers to be made to 
take a pleasure in their work ? “A little leaven 
j leavencth the whole mass if a small proportion 

j of men in any regiment, squadron, troop, or 

! company, could be made' up of men who, by 

( study, and application at the regimental school, 

! were qualifying themselves for commissions, 

they would become influential for good over 
all their companions. For these, proper schools 
should be established, as iii France, and a 
certain number of non - commissioned officers 
i in each regiment should, if they wished, be 

i allowed to go to the Military College, and 

I there prepare themselves for the higher ranks 

j of the service. Those who were wanting either in 

the primary education or the will to go through 
: this ordeal, should be tauglit trades and haiidi- 

i crafts which could put money into their pockets 
I while serving, and give them the means of 
i earning their bread honestly when their period 
of soldiering was at an end, besides making 
them useful both to themselves and to the army 
on a campaign. Let a man who was sensible 
that he had not the qualifications for a non- 
commissioned officer, ‘feel that he was bettering 
his condition more and more the longer he re- 
mained in the service, and depend upon it there 
would not be such a list of deserters sent up by 
every country post to Scotlaiid-yard as there is 
at tne present day. 

Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do,^* is one of the truest proverbs, or sayings, 
that was ever printed. When not marching, or 
on days when there lias been no parade to cause 
an extra cleaning of horses, arms, belts, and 
clothes, no man can find sufficient employment 
to keep him from idleness in liis military duties 
only. He absolutely requires furtlier occupa- 
tion ; without it, he gets into mischief of some 
sort. The desideratum is to give him variety 
of occupation, by tcaclxing him some trade that 
will be of benefit to himself and to the service. 
This is the grand secret which the French know 
well. There, every man knows that if he 
attains to the rank of corporal, it is the first 
— only the first, certainly, but none the less sure 
— step towards a commission. It is not every 
corporal who can be in time promoted to be an 
officer, but it is none the less certain that every 
soldierof that rank looks forward tothat advance- 
ment. This not only keeps him well behaved, 
but gives him a positive pride in the humble 
rank he holds, such as we look for in vain in 
our own non-commissioned ranks. 

It is difficult to conceive any human being in 


a more false position than an English officer 
who has risen from the ranks, among his new 
comrades. If he be a married man, of course he 
secs but little of them ; never, in fact, save at 
parade, or occasionally when he dines at mess. 
As a general rule, he has married some per- 
son in humble circumstances; for what ^‘re- 
spectable” father or mother would allow their 
daughter to wed a mere sergeant ? The wives 
of the other officers call on Mrs. Blank, when 
Sergeant Blank is promoted, and there their 
intercourse ceases. Husband and wife are, as 
regards society, like Mahomet’s coffin, which is 
neither on earth nor in heaven. They cannot 
mix with their old friends, and they have 
nothing in common with their new. If by 
chance there he some one other married officer 
in the corps who has also been promoted from 
the ranks, these form together a little society, 
and keep among themselves. If, on the otlier 
hand, the promoted officer be a bachelor, it is 
more tliau probable that he has nothing but 
his pay to live on : which means that he 
cannot live in a regiment quartered in England 
and do as his brother officers do. The com- 
manding officer knows this full well, and in- 
variably gives him leave not to belong to the 
mess. He therefore lives on good terms with 
his comrades, but secs nothing of them socially. 
In the French army, non-commissioned officers 
arc treated by the commissioned ranks, much 
as midshipmen in our navy are treated by 
lieutenants. Most French officers have at one 
time or other served in the ranks ; in which men 
of the best blood in France are to be found. 
The apologists of our service say that the 
reason for this, is, that the French army is 
mainly recruited by conscription, whereas our 
ranks arc filled by voluntary enlistment. But 
it is well known that almost every man of the 
better class who is to be found in the ranks of the 
French service, is a man who l)as enlisted volun- 
tarily, and not as a conscript. The non-com- 
inissioucd or commissioned officers are taken 
abundantly from those who have voluntarily 
joined the army. When one of these becomes 
sbb-licutenaiit, he finds, in his new grade, many 
old comrades. No matter how poor he may be, 
he can dine and mix with them. He lias his 
pay, and on that he can live as well as any of 
his brother-officers. There in nothing so uni- 
versally frowned upon in the French army as 
extravagance, and there is no crime wdiich finds 
less mercy with the French army authorities 
than debt. 

The plain - clothes wearing, horse keeping, 
mess-plate having, mess-dinners giving, expensive 
wine drinking, up to London rusliing, life, which 
forms the cvery-aay existence of many of our Eng- 
lish officers, has no parallel whatever in theFrench 
army. M en enter the profession of arms in that 
country as they take to the law, to medicine, to 
the church, or to any avocation ; that is to say, 
to work, and to earn bread and, if possible, dis- 
tinction for themselves. In Endand, for the vast 
majority of those wdio can afford to live in a regi- 
ment at home, military life is made a pleasant 
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pastime with which to spend the years between 
twenty and thirty. This is one grand reason whj 
all gentlemen without a certain income of their 
own— independent of what they require to pur- 
chase their first commissions and subsequent 
promotion — avoid the army, or else make up 
their minds to soldier in the colonies all their 
lives. Let any one watch the changes that take 
place in a regiment ordered home from India, 
and note what a number of officers exchange^ 
into regiments whicli remain in that country, i 
Is it the love of Indian life that makes them do 
this ? Certainly not ; it is their inability to 
keep up the pace’’ in the regiment at home. 
If any poor man be lucky enough to be promoted 
to a commission, even while still young and 
active, lie is obliged either to serve all his 
days in the East, or to live apart from his 
companions. The English army is at present 
so constituted that it is a service solely for the 
rich, and this is one reason why the class 
we most want in our ranks enlist so rarely, 
and why those who get over their ten years 
in the ranks so rarely renew their engage- 
ments. It is in quantity as well as quality, 
too, that our recruiting is falling off. If an- 
other such war as that of the Crimea were 
to break out, or if an emergency like the Indian 
mutiny of 1857 were to arise, we might have to 
fill our ranks from amongst the inmates of our 
iails and the ticket-oMeave men ; so unpopular 
has the service become, not only among artisans, 
but among agricultural labourers. 

There is no doubt that the English army 
might be made as popular a service in England 
as that of Trance is in Trance. But we have so 
many ‘‘vested interests” to consider, and so 
many people to conciliate, that we seldom or 
never do the right thing at the right time. In 
short, it is “un-English,” or lui-sornething else 
equally intelligible, to change “ the system, sir, 
the system,” and so the system lingers on. 


IN THE LOWLANDS. 

Thebb is somctliing very fascinating in the 
sport of angling. I don’t mean vulgar bottom fish- 
ing, where “ the fool at one end” merely drops his 
line, and waits until the bob of the float warns him 
that a foolish lish has swallowed the “ worm at 
the other.” Not thatkind of piscatorial art, which 
any one can compass ; but the graceful throwing 
of the two hair casting line with the three barbed 
flies floating from it — the art that is all grace 
pd delicate skill, and, as Izaak AValton hath 
it, gentleness — the art which handles a fish ten- 
derly as if it loved him. I learned to cast a fly 
when I was very young, and one of niy oft-rc- 
cuvring dreams in after-life, when far distant 
from my native trout streams, was of myself, a 
boy again, standing on a chair and taking down 
a black hickory fishing-rod from over the dining- 
room door at home. In my dream, I took down 
the rod, put it together, adjusted the line and 
hooks, and reached the banks of the Islay : but 
always when I was on the point of casting the 


line into a well-remembered stream, I awoke. 
Through many years, I dreamt this dream over 
Bnd over again, and in my waking hours longed 
to realise it — to fish in the Islay or the Deveroii 
once again. 

At last my longing is about to be gratified. 
Here flows the Deveron at my feet ; and I am go- 
ing to relate a strange thing that happened to me. 

I was not provided with a rod, and went forth to 
buy one. There was not one for sale in all the 
little town, but I was informed that a turner, in a 
certain street, would probably lend me one, I 
proceeded to the turner, and he lent me a rod. I 
tak^' the pieces out into his yard to put them 
together, and, as I handle the slips of hickory, a 
strange feeling steals over me, and I begin to 
think that it cannot be reality — that I am 
dreaming that dream again. I have put the 
whole rod together, and my first vague impres- 
sion is confirmed past a doubt. It is my own old 
rod, the one that rested over tlie dining-room 
door at home, the one that I had taken down in my 
dreams ! It is more than twenty years since 1 
handled it, yet I know it by my sense of touch, | 
almost before I look at it, and notice my father’s ] 
initials on the handle. How it ever found its 
way from the Islay to the Deveron, I did not 
care to inquire ; but here it was, to be my com- 
panion once again after a long parting. I felt 
that it liad come on purpose to meet me, like a 
dear old friend. Anotlier odd circumstance: 
the first gun I handle, is one I used when at 
the university in Aberdeen, fifty miles distant 
i from the place where I now find it. 

I It is not a dream this time. I cast my line„ 
and find that I can cast as skilfully as ever ; and 
1 have all the old sportsman’s fire in my veins, 
until suddenly I laud a large trout. And now 
the sigiit of the poor creature lying gasping on 
the bank, witli a cruel hook through its tongue, 
reminds me that I have been living in towns. It 
is not all wickedness, and hard-heartedness,' and 
indifference, that one learns in large cities. I 
am struck with compunction for the tortures I 
am inflicting on this innocent fish. It goes to 
my heart to wTcnch that piece of barbed steel 
from its mouth — I have almost a mind to throw 
it into the water again, and give it its life. 
Have I grown tender-hearted or effeminate? 
So, when the bird falls at my feet, and I see 
its dying eyes looking up at me reproachfully, I 
feel as though some of the contents of that 
deadly gun, were in my own breast. But man 
soon relapses into barbarism. In a day or two 
I have no feelings for the fish, and can dash their 
brains out against my iron heel without com- 
punction: can even leave them to gasp out 
their lives on the bank, doubtless in the agony 
of what to them is drowning. 

Trom this little town of Banff, which is the 
basis of my holiday operations, I make excur- 
sions into several districts of the Lowlands, 
and see a good deal of rural as well as town 
life. I do not see these places for the first time. 

I passed my boyhood among them, and, visiting 
them, after many years, with some powers of 
observation and judgment to aid my early im- 
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pressions, I shall scarcely fall into those glaring 
errors which are so often committed by travel- 
lers who, visiting strange lands for the first 
time, see only the surface of things. Standing 
on the top of a hill, which is rather irreverently 
said to command a view of “all the kingdoms 
of the world,’* I observe that a great advance 
has been made in the cultivation of the land 
since I last stood on that hill twenty years ago. 
On every band cultivation has crept up the 
barren hill-sides, and wrested corn and other 
fruits from tracts of land which were formerly 
black moss or heath-covered rock. These im- 
provements have been made by the people them- 
selves, without any aid, and sometimes without 
any encouragement from their landlords ; so a 
trustworthy tenant informs me. And here a 
word or two on the great Scotch landowners. 
In many quarters the Scotch have as much 
reason as the Irish to complain of absenteeism. 
The lord, who owns the soil, and derives his 
income from the industry of his tenants, too 
often passes the greater part of his time in 
London, leaving his estates to be managed by 
agents, or, as tliey are called here, “ factors/’ 
Tlie people do not complain, but they deeply feel 
the injustice of such neglect. It moans much 
when some poor little farmer says to a Lon- 
doner, “ Well, and what docs our lord do up in 
London ; do you hear of him much ; is he gay ?” 
I heard of a Scotch proprietor, whose rent-roll 
I is nearly a hundred thousand pounds a year, 
j who never visits his estates except to shoot the 
j game. The money which his tenants make 
for him, struggling with a stubborn soil under 
I a most inclement sky, is nearly all spent in 

* the neighbourhood of Pall-Mall. Very little of 

it, indeed, goes back into the channel wdience 
it came. In many things some of the Scotch 
landowners are quite as selfish, quite as ex- 
j acting, quite as tyrannical, as any privileged 
i serf-owning noble in the empire of the Czar. 
Por example. Here is an honest hard-working 
man renting a farm which yields him and his 
family only a bare living ; and one of the con- 
ditions on which he holds his lease is, that he 
will not only abstain from killing game himself, 
but do everything in his power to preserve the 
game, to afford sport for his lord. I w^alked 
over a farm one day, which was overrun with 
game and ravenous oirds of every description. 
In addition to hares, rabbits, pheasants, and 
partridges, which feasted at all times upon the 
corn and the turnips, thousands of rooks (from 
my lord’s rookery) came everv morning, and 
spent the day in the richest field they could 
fmd. Aud it was more than this poor farmer’s 
lease was worth, to shoot even a raobit. It made 
my blood boil to think of such selfishness and in- 
justice ; but the farmer took it very quietly. 

“ I knew all this before 1 took the farm,” he 
said. 

It is hard to get a Scotchman to own that he 
is oppressed in any way. He does not mind 
owning to a sentimental grievance about the 
place which his lion liolds in the British shield, 
or the precedence of the Lord Provost of Edin- 


burgh in a state ceremonial ; but he will not 
admit that there is any hardship in the con- 
ditions under which he lives in his native land. 

He is too proud for that. He will not be pitied, j 
The contrast between the condition, manners, 
and habits, of the agricultural classes of Scot- 
land, and those of England, is very remarkable. 
Take, for example, any farm of a hundred acres 
or so, in the midland counties of England. 
What sort of person is the farmer ? In some j 
cases he is a person who wears a smock-frock j 
and hobnailed boots, who smokes his pipe and | 
drinks his ale at the beer-shop, his convivial 
“sentiment” being “more pigs aud fewer 
parsons,” who “ ain’t no scollard,” who takes 
his meals in the kitchen with his labourers, and 
who brings his sons up to be carters aud plough- 
men, or, at the very highest, veterinary sur- 
geons. In Scotland, a person renting a farm of 
the same extent is a gentleman. If he have not 
been to college, he has attended the parochial 
school and received a good general education. 

His house, though it may be small, and covered 
witli a thatch roof, is furnished with elegances 
as well as comforts. He has his silver spoons, 
and his silver toddy ladles, and is in a position 
to entertain his aristocratic landlord if he should 
happen to call. His sons are at college, learning 
Greek and Latin ; his daughters are at boarding- 
school in the county town, learning French and 
tlie piano ; his wife can cook, but she can also 
play and sing; and the domestic life of the 
family is marked by the graces of refinement 
and the courtesies of polite society. I need 
not say what is the condition of English 
labourers and farm-servants, but I will ask you 
to step into the kitchen of a Scotch farm- 
house, and sec how the ploughmen aud harvest- 
workers spend the evening after the labours of 
tiie day. The supper has just been finished. 
What does a London cab-driver or dock-labourer 
say to the bill of fare ? A dish of greens, or 
mashed turnips, or potatoes, oat cakes, and 
milk. Not a scrap of butcher’s meat of any 
kind. And now, the reapers, the gatherers, the 
binders, and the rakers, are seated round the 
fire to enjoy themselves. “Black Janet,” as 
the old-fashioned shell-lamp (which burns with 
train oil and the pith of a rusli) is called, assists 
the blazing peat tire to shed a light on the scene ; 
the hearth is cleanly swept ; the lasses in their 
trim cotton jackets and wincey petticoats ai'e 
Seated at their spinning-wheels ; the herd-boy 
is in a corner, perhaps learning his multiplica- 
tion-table; ana the grieve or foreman of the 
labourers is reading aloud the news of the world 
from the county paper. These people have an 
interest for topics which possess little attraction 
for the same classes in England.^ They know- 
all that going on in parliament ; in the general 
assemblies of their two kirks ; they follow foreign 
wars, aud the events of the w^orld generally ; and 
the names of emiaent public men and their 
characteristics are as well known to them as 
they are to some people who move in higher 
circles and call tliemselves politicians. Hot 
political and theological debates are carried 
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on in Scotch farm-house kitchens, and the 
arguments are sometimes conducted with a 
knowledge of the bearings of the question at 
issue which is perfectly surprising. I met a 
ploughman who knew a good deal — a good deal 
more than I did— about tlie chemisirv of 
manures. He said that Liebig was a clper 
man who had done a great service to agricul- 
turists, but his theory was not always sustained 
by actual practice, I met a common gardener 
who carried a microscope in his pocket, and 
could tell me the botanical name of every flower 
in the district. He knew also the different 
kinds of wild birds. Another, a ploughman, 
had a small library by his bed in the loft over 
the stable. Among his books 1 observed an 
abridgment of Hume and Smollctt.’s History of 
England, and an expensive edition of Goldsmith^s 
Earth and Animated Nature, which he had taken 
in in parts. Scott’s novels and Burns’s poems 
are to be found in the humblest houses of Scot- 
land, and illustrations from the works of both 
writers are familiar in every mouth. 

The Scotch are said to be much given to 
whisky; but the rural population have very 
few opportunities of indulging a taste for 
strong drink of any kind. 1 have now in jny 
eye half a dozen Scotch parishes of great ex- 
tent, which have only one public-house each. 
In any one of them, these drinking-shops are 
witliin easy reach of only two or three farms. 
The majority of Scotch farm-servants never 
taste whisky, except at the end of the term 
(their half year’s period of service) ; when they 
make holiday, dress themselves in their best, 
and go to the feeing-market at the next town. 
At such times they do indulge rather freely ; 
and not unfrcquently the market ends in a series 
of faction fights. Great efforts are now beins 
made to do away with feeing-markets, ana 
substitute registry-offices instead. 

A certain kind of immorality, which undoubt- 
edly prevails among the rural classes of Scotland, 
is the fruit of a system which is in other respects 
advantageous. The system raises the rate of bas- 
tardy, tut it keeps down pauperism. Eor ex- 
ample: in the country districts of England, many 
of the labourers who work upon the farms, and 
earn from nine to twelve shillings a week, live 
in little houses of their own ; which encourages 
them to marry. In Scotland, the labourers for 
the most part live with their masters in the 
farm-house, and take their wages partly in boarc^ 
and lodging. It is thus a disadvantage for a 
Scotch ploughman to be married; he cannot 
take his wife to his master’s house; and a 
house for her own use would be an unnecessary 
expense, even if a small dwelling suitable for 
her could be obtained. The conseauence is, 
that fann-servants in Scotland generally remain 
unmarried. The evil results will be obvious ; 
but you do not find whole families in a district 
throwing themselves upon the parish ; and in 
Scotland the degrading spectacle of labourers 
broken down with age and service, going up to 
some sentimental meeting of tljeir masters to 
receive a pnze of a pair of cord breeches for 


long service, and consequent destitution and 
helplessness, is utterly unknown. There is no 
poverty like that of the Dorsetshire labourer, 
among the same class in Scotland. A Scotch 
farm-servant gets from six to twelve pounds per 
annum, and his board and lodging. He lias 
only to provide himself with clotiies, and such 
luxuries as snuff and tobacco. When he is a 
bachelor, which he generally is, he has no care 
whatever as to the means of living. 

The care and economy displayed in Scotch 
farming offer a marked contrast to the rude 
and careless modes of cultivation which are 
adopted on the riclier soils of the south. The 
Scotch would not get a living out of their stub- 
born soil by the easy, happy-go-lucky style of 
tillage which prevails in some of the soutlieni 
counties of England. Look at a Kentish plough 
and look at an Aberdeen one. The former, a 
rude lumpy arrangement of wood, lit tle better 
than the tree which the Spaniard drags over 
his fertile field ; the latter, a trim neat im])lc- 
ment, constructed wholly of iron — light, manage- 
able, and almost as precise in its operations as 
a mathematical insirumeiii. Ploughing is a 
fine-art in Scotland. It is a ploughman’s pride 
to rule a field w'ith furrows as straiglit and 
regular as a copy-book. There is no waste of 
labour nor pow'er. There arc only two horses 
and one man to a plough. The carts, the har- 
rows, the sowing-machines, are all constructed 
on the best principle, neat in form, regular — 
almost elegant— in action. There is nothing 
rude or clumsy about Scotch agricultural imple- 
ments. All the new discoveries as to the 
chemical properties of manures, are well under- 
stood and generally acted upon. The earth is 
nursed like a weak child — taken on the knee, 

I as it were, and fed with a spoon. The reward 
j of all this tender care is often pitiful to behold. 

I A field of turnips or potatoes with a score of 
barren patches ; a field of oats whose straw in 
some parts is only a foot high, which is still 
hopelessly green when the snow begins to fall. 
In these northern districts which 1 am now 
visiting, whole fields are lost every year. The 
crop does not come up, or it does not ripen, or it 
ripens too fast and is thrashed out by the wind 
before it is cut. The people have a hard fight 
with nature here ; but, though vanquished oft, 
they never despair. They are a philosophical as 
well as a persevering race. 

The hospitality of the country people in Scot- 
land is overpowering. Go where you will, into 
the castle of the laird, or into the cot of the 
peasant, you must cat and drink on the instant. 
No matter whether you arc hungry and thirsty; 
no matter what the hour of the day. If 
there be nothing in the house but whisky, 
you must drink whisky. Whisky at early 
morn, whisky at noon, whisky at eve. Under 
the obligations of festive courtesy, which 
in this country bold it to be almost penal to 
shirk the whisky-bottle when it comes round, 
I am nearly killing myself drinking drams 
and tumblers of toddy. After a time I find it 
1 convenient to carry about with me a bottle of 
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I ! citrate of magnesia, with which to* cool myself 
1 1 down the last thing at niglit, and pick myself 
I i up the first thing in the morning, 
i I Whisky in Scotland is a national institution. 

I ! The implements for making toddy are household 
li gods, which descend as lieirlooms from one 
I ! generation to another. Those implements con- 
; i sist of a brass or silver toddy-kettle, a quaint 
I ! black whisky-bottle of the Dutcli character, a i 
I : certain number of stout tumblers with feet to 
! i them, little square or oblong doylies sacred to 
: ; toddy, and a dozen or two of silver toddy-ladles, 
i i No liouscliolder considers himself completely set 
! ' up in life, unless he possesses the proper imple- 
ments for making ana drinking toddy. And the 
consumption of t his national compound is a grand 
i ceremonial, a solemn sacrifice to Bacchus, cou- 
, ducted with great state and circumstance. The 
dinner is nothing, the toddy afterwards is every- 
thing. I have heard that my grandfather was 
; always very impatient of the concluding courses 
' of dinner. Tlie cltecso was a formula for wdiieh he 
had no tolerat ion. He would never give any one 
an opport unity of taking cheese. He would say 
•i, to the guests all round as fast as he could talk, 
giving no one a chance to reply, Ye for cheese ? 
yc for cheese ? ye for cheese ? Nacbodj for 
cheese, tak’ awa’ the cheese.” And the clu^esc 
I would be whipped away accordingly, the cloth 
> ‘ cleared, and the implements of toddy set out on 
I ! the polished mahogany. No dessert accompanies 
ji the after-dinner tocldy-drinking in Scotland. 

; I Apples and pears, almonds and raisins, and such- 
I ; like sweet fare, are considered fit only for women 
I j and cliildren. It would be a desecration of the 

I i high and severe altar sacred to whisky, to place 
'I eatables of any kind upon it. The sacrifice 
! ■ admits of libations only. Y'ou are expected to 

I I put a glass and a half of whisky in every tumbler, 

; I and your host keeps his eye on you to see that 
Ij you Son’t shirk. A wine-glassful and a half is 
I the minimum which any one can venture to put 
I into his tumbler without losing caste as a true 
I Scot. If you cannot stand to your double- 

shoited tumbler, you are no worthy son of Scotia. 
But a little more is allowable than a glass and a 
half in a tumbler; and this woe drappie more is 
pleasantly called an ekey.” An “ ekey ” is 
given by a tremulous motion of the hand — 
allowed to be involuntary — ^just as the second 
i glass is half full. You may happen to fill the 
glass; but it is only an ‘‘ekey,” and doesn’t 
count. There arc many innocent diminutives 
used in Scotland to soften the name of whisky. 
It would sound very horrid and be unpleasantly 
suggestive of habitual intemperance, to be 
always asking for a “glass of whisky.” So until 
I it comes to the regular toddy-time, you take a 
j “ wee drappie,” or a “ thimbleful,” or a “ skitey,” 
j and you take it with an air of bein^ troubled 
with a stomach complaint, and make faces after 
j it as if you didn^t like it, and only took it as a 
i medicine. Under the name of a “ drappie,” or 
I a “skitey,” whisky tastes just as hot in the 
j mouth, only you may persuade yourself and 
j ; others that you haven’t had any whisky. It is 
j because whisky-toddy is an institution in Scot- 


land, because it is consumed in high state, and j 
because every household has its toddy gods, [j 
that we derive the impression that the Scotch j 
are a people inordinately given to drink. I am 
inclined to believe, however, that there is quite 
as much drinking going on in London as in any 
! town in Scotlana. Scotchmen take a good deal 
of toddy after dinner, and perhaps a “ skitey” 
with the forenoon’s “piece” (Aiiglice, lunch), 
but they are not in tlie habit of drinking at 
public-house bars. They lake nearly all their 
drinks sitting round tlieir own tables, and ‘I 
question if the maximum number of tumblers 
exceeds the quantity which is sipped in “ drops” 
and “ drains” in English taverns by men who ! 

arc regarded as models of moderation and j 

sobriety. We may at least say this, that a j 
Scotchman takes his drink like a gentleman. j 
Toddy -drinking in Scotland, however, is not ; 
so universal nor so religiously pursued as it was. | ! 
All old fourteen-tumbler man cojiiplaincd to me j! 
lidely, that the new race of Scotchmen were very f ' 
degenerate, lie was deploring bitterly that I 
there was not a man in all Scotland now, who | 
could take his fourteen tumblers. j 

“ I canna think fat’s come to the young men j 

iioo-a-duys,” he said ; “ they run awa’ frae them j 

toddy at the second tumbler, and jine the : 

Icddies— they’re just becoming cfieemiiiate.” ' 


NEW CHINA. j! 

About the year 1851, Chinamen came over in 1 - 
shoals to the Australian colonies, dressed in a 
coarse dark-blue cotton, cut in the most primi- 
tive form. They were not flowery Orientals out ; 
of jiicturc-books, which represent only mandarins ! 
and other high personages in full dress. I have | 

a belief that the first tailor who made a China- 
man’s slops w'orked for Noah. The upper por- 
tion is a smock, not so elaborate as the English 
peasant’s smock-frock, but a short straight 
jacket buttoning down the front, and having long 
straight and tight sleeves. The jacket reaches 
to about the hips, and the sleeves come over the 
4ingcr-tips, serving as cuffs and gloves, and being 
turned back during any active work. The 
trousers are a blue bag, through which a pair of 
brown bare miserable apologies for legs are 
thrust. When not barefoot, the poorer sort of 
Chinese wear cork-soled slippers with short toe- 
caps, but no heel-pieces or “ lifts,” Their heads 
arc adorned with plenty of coarse coal-black 
liair, always neatly plaited into a long queue. 
Those who are short of hair, eke out the 
quantity and length by the insertion of black 
silk. Often this tail reaches below the bend 
of the knee, but ends usually where the 
monkey’s tail begins. The hat of the working 
Chinaman is a machine most like the seat of a 
large canc-bottomed chair, puffed up into a 
Conical shape, and lined with rushes and leaves. 

The figure of the Chinaman is not complete 
without his pair of panniers, round, and three 
feet deep. He places them, equally weighted, 
on the ends of a six-foot bamboo rod, secures 
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them to it with some iriysterious knot, and 
poises tlie rod on his shoulder, so carrying his 
luggage; then proceeds on his journey at a 
slinging slipshod even trot— much like the trot 
of a tired outcher’s hack, which gets over the 
ground at about four miles an hour, or rather 
less. 

The early Chinese colonist, when he landed, 
looked for lodgings ; and, to get them, all he did 
was to cut two upright sticks, with a fork at 
the top, from the nearest gum-tree or bush, 
place tliem in the ground about six feet apart, 
put another slender pole between them, and 
throw over all a sheet of dusky brown calico, 
which was pe<jgcd down to the ground at 
suitable intervals. The whole tent was four 
or five feet high, and afforded barely enough 
room for his narrow bed, which by day is 
; rolled up, and always carried in one of the 
i baskets before mentioned. All his cooking, wash- 
ing, and laundry-work, which was of the smallest 
amount, he performed out in the open air. 
A large number of tents were pitched as close 
together as they inconveniently could be pitched, 
and all the inhabitants, frequently two or three 
to one tent, wxrc Imddled together less com- 
fortably than sheep in their pens. In a short 
time, the refuse from this camp was strewed in 
and around it, and odours arose therefrom. The 
food consisted, in those early days, of rice, of 
which they invariably preferred tlie kinds not in 
repute among Europeans ; they chose for their 
meat, legs and sliins of beef, reduced to a sort 
of bouilli, together with an occasional morsel 
of pork us a treat. 

The Chinese method of working was at first 
as peculiar as the other habits of these people, 
and loud and deep were the complaints of the 
European miners. They affected the “ tub and 
cradle,” and the washing pan. Instead, how- 
ever, of sinking a shaft, John Chinaman de- 
lighted in raking up old ‘failings,” or refuse 
from a preceding digger’s work, ana putting them 
through his cradle, without using the tub at all. 
At otlier times, a system of “ surfacing” was 
carried on to a large extent ; which means that 
the men scratched up the surface soil to a 
depth of two or three inches or feet, and 
put it all through the cradle. Tlie returns from 
such methods of mining, while thoroughly 
unsatisfactory to Europeans, were gladly ac- 
cepted as sufficient by the less ambitious 
Asiatics. 

A few of the most enterprising of these 
Orientals took up various portions of land in 
good sites, which were unalienated from the 
crown, and, fencing it round with closely- 
woven bushes, digged gardens, wherein they 
sowed lettuce, radishes, spring onions, cabbages, 
and gathered a rich harvest of profits. On 
the banks of the River Loddon, such a 
garden extends over at least twelve acres 
of ground. It is surrounded by a rough 
but secure fence. This is necessary, as there 
are many goats and cattle wandering about. 
A gate, wide enough to drive an American 
waggon through, leads to the house, which, 


m this instance, is built of weather boards. 
Outside the house, which is not larger than 
about twenty feet by twelve, is a sort of summer- 
house, built of leaves and branches of gum-trees, 
under which the lord of the mansion delights to 
take liis frugal meals. The house is used 
only to sleep in, and very uncomfortable it 
must be, as it is parted off into a considerable 
number of tiny rooms, each fitted with bunks, 
after the style of our government emigration 
vessels. The entrance is guarded by two dogs, 
who bark and strain at their chains most furiously 
whenever an European shows himself. A stable 
for the horses (the Chinaman has a particular 
delight in horseflesh) forms one side of the 
quadrangle, the house another, and on the 
two sides is the garden fence. The garden 
is a model of its kind. The ground is laid 
out with neatness and regularity, and tlie 
vegetables are planted with mathematical ac- 
curacy. Being formed on the banks of the 
Loddon, and so close that the steep bank to 
the river-side enables the proprietor to dis- 
pense with a fence near the water, there is the 
required facility for irrigation — the secret of the 
Chinaman’s success — two or three pumps being 
set up to raise the water to the level of the 
garden. From the pumps, the water is conveyed 
in troughs all over the ground, and into various 
small tanks which are sunk at the corner of 
each bed. From these the Chinese labourers 
draw water in the ordinary watering-pots, and 
early and late may bo seen going about as wet 
as possible, and waiering each little lettuce And 
cabbage with as much care as the European 
gardener gives to his rarest exotic. To protect 
the young and tender plants from the too fierce 
rays of the sun, these gardeners spread small 
squares of damp cloth over them. The cabbages 
are subject to the ravages of an aphis, wdiicli 
soon destroys the plant. The European, when 
his plants are thus attacked, quietly folds his 
hands and watches their destruction ; but the 
Chinaman takes a strong mixture of soap, soda, 
tobacco, and other things, and wdth a small 
brush carefully washes over every leaf of every 
plant affected. By these means he rears his 
stock and brings into the market plenty of fresh 
young tender plants, when one is not to be 
obtained for love or money from an European. 
The Victorian gardeners refuse to be taugiit by 
the experience of previous failures, and the con- 
sequence is, that for a regular fresh and cheap 
supply of vegetables we are wholly dependent 
on the patient industry of the Cliinese. In the 
Loddon garden, thirty-six men are employed. 
The headman vindicates his title by using his 
head only, preferring to keep his finger-nails 
long, and to employ the hands of others. When 
the vegetables of this garden are cut, they are 
placed in canc baskets, and taken to a large tub, 
where they are stripped of all waste or decaying 
leaves, carefully w^ashed, and packed for sale in 
the baskets with as much cleanliness, care, and 
delicacy, as a Devonshire woman bestows on 
the packing of her butter for market. John 
Chinaman lifts a fresh crisp young lettuce as 
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^ as if it were an egg, and looks as 

regretfully at a broken leaf as if it were an 
infant’s broken arm. Erom the Loddon garden, 
the labourers have to walk five niiles to the 
nearest market, which distance they perform at 
their usual slinging trot. Tiie salesmen bring 
their baskets home full of manure. In addition 
to the usual manure, they buy guano and bone- 
dust. 

Ill the earlier days, Chinamen were wholly 
dependent on the European storekeepers for 
their supplies. Now every camp has one 
or two stores, the property of a Gee-Long, 
or All-Luck, or Moiig-I^eng. But they remain 
good customers to the Europeans, as they 
greatly affect European manners, customs, and 
dress, after they have been a* short time in 
the colony. Not uufrequently they patronise 
theatres, concerts, or other amusements, and 
put in a splendid appearance at any procession 
or public demonstration. When the governors, 
for instance, have at different times visited the 
up-country towns, their Chinese subjects have 
always been most anxious to do full honour to 
the representative of royalty. They mus- 
tered m swarms, and brought with them 
splendid specimens of banners, flags, and 
decorations, which quite cast into shade the 
paltry attempts in the same line of European 
noliday-makers. Tiic flags are not only far 
prettier in shape, but are of beautiful material, 
being of the richest silks, of various colours, 
so exquisitely contrasted or so delicately 
blcndecl, as to please the artistic eye, and 
covered with embroidery of most elaborate 
character and workmanship. They let ofl’ a most 
liberal supply of crackers— an amusement they 
delight in — and deny themselves no opportunity 
of enjoying. They also, at intervals, favoui;the 
lieges with Celestial music, wdiich, certainly, 
does not incline any of our colonial enthusiasts 
to ask for that ‘‘strain agaiu.” The instru- 
ments of music consist of reeds, arranged somc- 
thing like a primitive Pan’s pipe, cymbals, and a 
tiny kettle-drum. Ou all these occasious, the 
Chinese have with good taste given up their 
European dress, and appeared as glorious as they 
could make themselves in their national costume : 
thus adding materially to the picturesque effect of 
the procession, and distinctively showing their 
numbers. 

After their emigration to Victoria had con- 
tmu{3d for some years, the Ghinese became 
tired of “all work and no play,” and ac- 
cordingly a company of dramatic performers 
arrived from the Elowery Land. Of course, 
as they were travelling from one camp to 
another, or rather from one English town to 
auolher, round which Chinamen liad set .up their 
clusters of tabernacles, they had no permanent 
place of performance, but conveyed their stage, 
properties, and theatre (in the shape of a large 
circular tent) from place to place. The dresses, 
and some of the other properties, with great 
display of jewellery, arc really splendid ; but they 
almost wholly dispense with scenery. They de- 
light in feats of strength, and indulge in dan- 


gerous acrobatic exhibitions to a most alarming 
extent. They never repeat the same piece, for 
iliey appear to have an inexhaustible supply of 
dramas. It would be impossible for one who is 
but slightly acquainted with their language to 
discuss the merits of the actors, but if one may 
judge by the earnest enthusiasm of the audience, 
they must be excellent. On one occasion I had the 
benefit of an interpreter’s version of the tragedy 
before me. It was made up of pretty equal 
parts of love, jealousy, revenge, and murder, 
and seemed thoroughly to rivet the attention 
and enlist the sympathies of the audience. An 
emperor made his appearance in the course of 
the piece; and the slow and dignified, yet im- 
perious, way in which he lived and moved, and 
gave his orders, was a perfect illustration of 
what one could imagine to be the manners of 
an Oriental autocrat — half barbarous, half re- 
fined. The female characters were* acted by 
boys. One, tlie young lady, Kat-si-sieno, who 
is deserted by her recreant lover, and who 
eventually hangs herself, was so intensely 
pathetic, that she (or hc^ wept, and the 
real distress infected the beholders. The per- 
formances are varied, and accompanied, as in 
our own tlieatrcs, by music ; but tlie beating of 
the tom-toms, and the slirill sounds of the pipes 
and triangles, became such au intolerable nui- 
sance to Europeans, that it was found neces- 
sary to forbid the musical portions of tlie enter- 
tainment after twelve o’clock at niglit. The 
other parts of the performance w^re usually 
carried on until one, two, or three o’clock in the 
morning. 

In one or two of the up-country towns, several 
of the more adventurous Chiuamcn rented some 
old wooden houses in the worst part of the 
towns. Gradually the number of these in* 
creased until a “ Chinese Quarter” was formed. 
Reasons over and above their peculiar smell, 
rendered these Chinamen anytliing but desirable 
neighbours ; and in Castlcniainc a local capi- 
talist erected a brick cantonment, away from 
the other houses. This little place is a perfect 
town in miniature. It occupies about two acres 
of ground, lias three or four streets, an arcade, 
I’aud apparently any number of millions of in- 
I habitants. There are a large number of stores, 
several restaurants, and one or two opium 
saloons. The owners of all these establish- 
meuts arc quite willing to let any person go 
over them, and indeed seem to take a plea- 
sure in showing their wares, and explaining 
Chinese ways of management. Few of their 
dwellings have chimneys ; but they are warmed 
with buckets of live charcoal. The excessive 
neatness of the arrangement of the stores, 
houses, and of tlicir own dress, would lead one 
to suppose these Chinamen the cleanest people 
in the world, but they are terribly dirty in 
some respects. Were it not for the enforcement 
of some sanitary by-laws by the Europeans 
amongst whom they reside, tlieir quarters w^ould 
speedily become the hotbed of the “ pestilence 
that walketh in darkness.” 

In this cantonment there is a tin-smith’s shop, 
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where buckets, dippers, dishes, and pumps, are 
made by the imitatire Chinamen, after the En^ 
lish and American models. There is a tailor^s 
shop, where articles of clothing are made for 
those who are eonstant to the ancient style of 
dress, where the workman sits cross-legged 
precisely as an English tailor docs, and draws 
out his thread with that peculiar jerk which 
tailors appear to think necessary to the effec- 
tual completion of their stitches. There is a 
doctor’s shop or apothecary’s, where the parcels 
have cabalistic characters on them, only intel- 
ligible to the vendor, and there is a shop which 
has no counterpart in the European community. 
There, sits an old Asiatic — one of the very few 
ever seen with grey hairs, and these are only 
the few which adorn his face, the rest being 
as black as a coal — grinding away with all his 
might from morning till night. The mill is of 
the most ancient kind, being a smooth stone 
hollowed out, into which the material he grinds 
is put, and then another stone is placed on it, 
and the contents are pounded and ground up to a 
powder or paste. The grist put into this mys- 
terious mill is generally some kind of imported 
nut, the Chinese name of wliich is “fow- 
line.” It is startling to think that a means 
of grinding, possibly invented or adopted by 
the banished Cain and his descendants, should 
be in use here in this remote island continent 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era. 

Next door to this ancient specimen of hu- 
manity, I once heard sounds of music. On 
looking in, a young Chinaman was seen finger- 
ing the great-grandfather of all the violins. The 
instrument was a straight stick about three- 

S iarters of an inch across, with a flat piece at 
e end, on which it rested. To the top of the 
stick were fastened two strings of catgut, which 
were again attached to the outer edge of the 
wood on which it rested, and a bridge served to 
keep the strings in proper tension. A bow of 
the simplest construction served to produce the 
most uniform monotonous melancholy sounds 
ear ever heard. The fingering was precisely that 
necessary in our violin playing ; but it only, 
seemed to produce a greater or less volume of 
sound of the same note. The instrument rested 
on the knee of the player, and was about a foot 
high, the bow being of the same length. The 
performer appeared to be thoroughly absorbed in 
his employment, and his solitary listener’s face 
had, for a'Chinaman, as delighted and animated 
an expression as might be produced on the face 
of an European by a first-rate performance of a 
sonata of Beethoven’s. 

The Chinese features are not usually mobile 
and expressive. There is an intolerable sameness 
ill face, colouring, dress, and general appearance 
among the Victorian Chinese, as compared with 
Europeans. The race is so pure, that one sees 
nothing but black eyes, blacK hair, and brovni 
skins. Though at first it is next to impos- 
sible to distinguish one individual from another, 
yet after a time it becomes easy to separate 
the gentleman (there are a fewO from the 


peasant or boor, and the good from the bad, ^ 
with nearly as much accuracy as in the case of i 
Europeans. i 


VILLAGE HOSPITALS. ;! 

Public attention has lately been called to the j 
utility of Village Hospitals, and Mr. R. A. |[ 
Kinglake has given an interesting account of '| 
one established at a place called Wrington. I 
The writer has felt the need of such an institu- 
tion in a remote part of the country, and it may 
serve a good cause to state under what circum- 
stances. j 

Amongst various cases of illness and accident ! | 
which occurred there during this last autumn, a 1 1 
poor boy was kicked by a cow, and some of the ' j 
i small bones of his ankle were dislocated. He | i 
was carried home, a distance of some miles, by a ! j 
friendly sh^herd. The accident was treated as | i 
a bruise. The boy’s mother ceuld not be per- 1 1 
suaded to send for the parish doctor until she j j 
had exhausted all her own remedies. ‘‘ Wait a ! | 
while,” she said, day after day, “ he’ll be easier ! j 
to-morrow, and we don’t like to trouble tlie | 
doctor till we’ve tried all else.” At last, how- |i 
ever, the doctor was called in ; but the boy’s log ; I 
was in so swollen a state by that time, that even | ' 
he detected no dislocation. He pulled out a ;! 
bottle of embrocation from his pocket, recom- | j 
mended rubbing and a bandage, and then drove : j 
away on his round of duty elsewhere. 

When I called, on the same day, to inquire : 
after the boy, it was getting dark, and 1 found , ! 
the mother, without a candle, vigorously rubbing ’ 

the wrong leg with the embrocation : to the 
balf-concealed satisfaction of her son, who could i 
not *bear the least touch on the injured limb. I ; 
As for a bandage, the poor people absolutely did j j 
not know what abandagewas. 1 bandagedthe leg , 
myself, but no improvement ensued ; and after ■ j 
another week or two of suffering, the mother at ; i 
length sent for a bone-setter, as she called him ! 
(or, as we should say, a surgeon), from the nearest ; 
town, who at once discovered what was the 
matter, and set the bones right in a few minutes, ■ j 
at a charge of ten shillings, which was paid. If : j 
there had been a village hospital in the neigh- 
bourhood, three weeks of suffering and loss of , i 
time and work would have been spared. ; i 

There is great delicacy of feeling, althougli | ! 
much ignorance, among our poor peoj)lo. “ We ; ! 
don’t like to disturb the doctor,’’ they say ; we - 
don’t like to bring him three miles to see us, if j 
we cau help it.” And they will walk the three | : 
miles, with a sick child in their arms, to save j ! 
him an extra drive in his gig. When scarlet jj 
fever broke out in this village,- 1 saw a child of !j 
three years old, with the rash tliickly spread | j 
over her neck and shoulders, sitting on the same j j 
bench with the other children iu the school.” li 
” It flics to the little ones,” the parents said ; j j 
“and if we shut them up to keep out of the j 
way, the Lord can find them, if he wants them, | 
just the same.” This little child was soon too ‘ | 
ill to come to school, and when I went to the [ 
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cottage where she lived, to ask after her, I found 
the door locked, and all the familyout at work, ex- 
cept this young creature, whose small voice came 
quavering through a broken pane of glass in the 
window, in bed with the fever. Mother^s 
gone a-gleaning. The door’s locked, and you 
can’t get in.” I could see the flushed little face 
lying on the pillow; a teapot was placed within 
the child’s reach, out of the spout of which she 
drank from time to time. We used to come and 
t^k to her through the broken pane, and to 
hand her in little things to please her. At last, 
she got well. But another child, of the same 
age, a particularly sturdy little boy, was carried 
fortli into the harvest-field with the fever upon 
him. There was no proper shelter at hand 
where the child could be left; there was no 
doctor or nurse at hand to explain nature’s laws 
to his parents. They laid their child down under 
a hedge, while they went a-gleaning. There was 
a hot sun and a cutting wind. The patient took 
cold and died. 

At tlie very same time there was a little boy in 
the house where I was staying, lying ill of the very 
same fever. He lay in an airy room, with his 
mother watching by his side. Disinfecting fluid 
was spread about the house. Bright fires ournt 
in the grates, the polislied floors were uncar- 
peted, and fresh air blew through the open 
windows. The physician’s well-appointed car- 
riage stood at the "door; and while lie spoke 
cheerful words to the little patient lying smiling 
on his sheltered bed, the funeral bell begaii 
tolling for the burial of the village child. Close 
under the windows we could see the simple 
funeral procession turning into the churchyard. 
A small coffin, carried by four village school- 
boys ; a father and mother, two little sisters 
and a brother, sobbing as they follow^ed it to 
the grave. Through the open windows sounded 
the old familiar words, “ I am the Eesurrection 
and the Life.” 

We left the window, and turned back to the 
bed. ‘'The one shall be taken and the other 
left.” 

If a homely, inexpensive little hospital had 
been established in the village, this village child, 
humanly sjieakiug, need not have died. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

BT aUE AUTllUK OF “ BAllDAllA'S lllSTOllY.” 


' CHAPTEB LXXXVII. STILL IN TV ILSUIT. 

Davis’s stables were soon founcl ; also Davis 
— Davis of the stable stably; all waistcoat, all 
pockets, all wudc-aw'ake, with a wisp of spotted 
cambric round liis neck, a straw in his mouth, 
and no legs to speak of. This gentleman— -not 
insensible to the attractions of lier Majesty’s 
profile in low relief on a neat pocket medallion 
—distinctly remembered suppl^dng a fly on the 
moniiiig in question. It w^as his large green fly, 
and he drove it himself. The gentleman desired 
him to drive to the Great Western Eailway 
station. The lady w^as in deep mourning, and 
looked as if she had been crying. When they 


got to Paddington, the gentleman gave him half- j 
a-crown over and above his fare. The luggage 1 
all belonged to the lady. A porter took it off | 
the cab, and carried it into the station. Davis j 
thought he ^should know the porter again, if he 
saw him. He was a tall, red-haired man, with 
only one eye. Did not hear it said to what station 
the lady and gentteman were going. Was quite 
willing, however, to go over to the Great Western 
terminus, and do what he could to identify the 
porter. 

So Mr. Davis shuffled himself into alight over- 
coat, accepted a seat in Saxon’s Hansom, and was 
forthwith whirled away to Paddington. The one- 
eyed porter was found without difficulty. His 
name was Bell. He remembered the lady and 
gentleman quite well. The lady left her um- 
brella in the first-class waiting-room, and he found 
it there. He ran after the train as it was moving 
away from the platform, but could not get up 
with the carriage soon enough to restore the 
umbrella. However, the gentleman came back 
to London that same evening, and inquired about 
it. Gave Bell a shilling for liis trouble. The lug- 
gage was labelled for Clevedon. He was certain 
it was Clevedon, because he had labelled it with 
his own hands, and remembered having first of 
all labelled it Clcve, by mistake. Of all these 
facts he was positive. Tlie incident of the um- 
brella had impressed tliem upon his memory; 
otherwise he did not suppose lie should have re- 
tained a more distinct recollection of those two 
travellers tlian of the hundreds of others upon 
whom he attended daily. This testimony shaped 
Saxon’s course. He dismissed Davis, recom- 
pensed Bel), and by two o’clock was speeding 
away towards the west. 

It wiis the down express, and yet how slowly 
the train seemed to go ! Leaning back in a cor- 
ner of the carriage, he watched the flitting of the 
landscape and listened to the eager panting of 
the engine with an impatience that far out- 
stripped the pace at which they were going. 

He counted the stations; lie counted the mi- 
nutes, the quarters, the halfJiours, the hours. 

•He had no eyes for the rich autumnal country. 

He sa\v not the “proud keep” of Windsor stand- 
ing high above its antique woods; the silver- 
grey Thames, with its sentinel willows and 
wooded slopes ; the fair city of Bath, seated amid 
her amphitheatre of hills ; or Bristol, gloomy witli 
smoke. All he thought of, all he desked to see, 
all he aimed at now, was Clevedon. 

Shortly after half-past five, he readied Bristol ; 
at half-past six he had arrived at his destination. 
There were flys and omnibuses waiting about the 
little station. He took a dose fly, being anxious 
to avoiil recognition, and desired to be driven to 
the best hotel in the place. There was but one 
—-a iai-ge w'liite house with a garden, overlook- 
ing the Bristol Channel. The day was waning 
and the tide was high on the beach, as Saxon 
stood for a moment among the flowering slirubs, 
looking over to the shadowy Welsh liills far 
away. The landlord, w^aiting at the door of the 
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Lotel to receive him, thought that liis newly ar- 
rived guest was admiring the setting sun, the 
plj^cid sea with its path of fire, the little cove 
under the cliffs, and the steamers in the offing ; 
but Saxon was scarcely conscious of the scene 
before him. 

CHAPTER LXXXVm. THE DA¥GHTER OF OCEAN. 

No Mr. Forsyth had been heard of at the 
Royal Hotel, Clevedon, and no lady whom any 
person belonging to the liouse could identify with 
Saxon^s description of Helen Riviere. The head 
waiter, a middle-aged man of clerical aspect, 
suggested that ‘‘ the gentleman should send for 
Mr. Slatter.^^ Learning that Mr. Slatter was 
the superintendent of rural police, Saxon at once 
despatched a messenger to request his presence ; 
whereupon the clerical waiter respectfully in- 
quired whether the gentleman had dined. 

But Saxon had neither dined nor breakfasted 
that day, nor slept in a bed for four nights past ; 
so he desired the waiter to serve whatever could 
be made ready immediately, flung himself upon 
a sofa, and, overwhelmed mth fatigue, fell pro- 
foundly asleep. 

It seemed to him that he had scarcely closed 
his wTary eyes when a strange voice awoke him, 
and he found the waiter shouting in his ear, the 
dinner on the table, and Mr. Inspector Slatter 
waiting to speak mill him. 

Mr. Slatter represented the majesty of the 
English law to the extent of some six feet 
three: a huge, bronzed, ci'isp-haircd, keen- 
eyed giant, with a soft rich voice, and a broad 
Somersetsliirc accent. He had not heard of any 
Mr. Forsyth at Clevedon, and he was positive 
that no such name had been added to the visitors’ 
list up at the Reading Rooms. He had, how- 
ever, obseiwed a lady in very deep black sitting 
alone on the Old Church Hill botli yesterday 
and the day before. Not having been on the 
hill himself, Mr. Inspector Slatter could not say 
whether the lady was young or old ; but that she 
was “"a new arrival” he did not doubt. She had 
not been on the hill to-day. He had passed that 
way half a dozen times, and could not have 
failed to see her if she had been there. As to 
finding out where this lady might be lodging, 
nothing was easier. Mr. Slatter would guarantee 
that information within a couple of hours. 

So Saxon sat down to his solitary dinner, and 
Mr. Slatter departed on his mission. Rather 
before than after the expiration of two hours, he 
came back, having ascertained all that he had 
promised to learn. Miss Riviere had, indeed, 
been at Clevedon. She arrived five days before, 
accompanied by a gentleman who returned to 
London by the next up-train, leaving her in 
apartments at Weston Cottage down by the Green 
Beach. This very day, however, shortly after 
twelve, the same gentleman had come to fetch her 
away to Bristol, and they left about two o’clock. 

Saxon snatched up his hat, bade the inspector 
lead the way, and rushed off to Weston Cottage 
to interrogate the landlady. He was received 


in the passage by a gaunt spinster, who at once 
informed him that she was entertainiug a party 
of friends, and could not possibly attend to his 
inquiries. But Saxon was quite too much in 
earnest to be daunted by grim looks and sliort 
answers ; so, instead of politely requesting leave 
to call again at a more convenient opportunity, 
he only closed the door behind him, and said : 

“ I have but' two or three questions to put to 
you, madam. Answer those, and I am gone im- 
mediately. Can you tell me in what direction 
your lodger was going when she left here ?” 

If you will call again, young man,” began 
the landlady, drawing herself up with a little 
dignified quiver of the head, “any time after 
twelve to-morrow ” 

“ Gracious Heavens, madam, I maybe a couple 
of hundred miles hence by twelve to-morrow !” 
interrupted Saxon, impetuously. “ Answer me 
at once, I beseech you.” i 

Protesting all the time Ikat it was very extra- j 
ordinary, very unreasonable, very inconvenient, | 
the mistress of Weston Cottage then replied as 
curtly and disagreeably as possible to Saxon’s j 
questions. Miss Riviere and Mr. Forsyth had 1 
left her house at a little before two o’clock that 
afternoon. They took the twenty-three minutes 
past two o’clock train to Bristol. Where they 
might be going after that she could not tell. 
Having heard Mr. Forsyth mention tlic words 
“ liigli tide,” and “ Cumberland Basin,” she had 
guessed at the time that they might be about to 
continue their journey by water. This, however, 
was a mere supposition on her part, as she had 
only overheard the words by chance, while pass- 
ing the drawing-room door. Mr. Forsyth, she | 
had understood, was Miss Riviere’s guardian. | 
He did not arrive unexpectedly. It had been ! 
all along arranged that he should return to-day | 
to fetch Miss Riviere away; and the apartments ■ 
were only engaged for one week. Some of Miss ! 
Riviere’s luggage, indeed, had never been taken | 
np-stairs at ail ; and the rest was ready in the j 
hall a good two hours before they went away. | 
It was all labelled Bristol. Here the gaunt laud- j 
lady’s unw’illiug testimony ended. ! 

By the time that Saxon got back to the Royal , 
Hotel, it was close upon ten o’clock. The last | 
train to Bristol had been gone nearly two hours, ! 
and he must now cither take post-horsc;s all the I 
way, or drive to the Yatton junction, so as to ! 
catch the up-train from Exeter at fifty-five ! 
minutes past ten. Having taken counsel with ■ 
Mr. Slatter, he decided on the latter as the more ! 
expeditious route, and in the course of a few 
minutes had paid his hotel bill, recompensed the 
inspector, and was once again .on his way. 

Then came the gloomy road ; the monotonous 
tramp of hoofs and rumble of wheels; hedge- 
rows gliding slowly past in the darkness, and 
now and then a house by the wayside brimming 
over with light and warmth. Next, the station, 
with the up-train just steaming in ; porters run- 
ning along the platform ; first-class passengers 
peering out cosily through close-shut windows ; 
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and the engine all glow, smoke, and impatience, 
panting for release. Here Saxon exchanged the 
dismal hotel fly for a warm corner in a dimly- 
lighted railway carriage, and so sped on again 
till the train stopped at the Bristol station, where 
he alighted, jumped into a cab, and bade the 
driver take him to Cumberland Basin. 

The way to this place lay tlirough a tangled 
maze of narrow by-strccts, over lighted bridges, 
along silent qua 3 "s, and beside the floating har- 
bour thick with masts, till they came to an office 
close beside a pair of huge gates, beyond which 
more masts were dimly visible. There were lights 
in the w'indows of this ofiicc, the door of which 
was presently opened by a sleepy porter, who, 
being questioned about the boats which had left 
Cumberland Basin that day, said he would call 
Mr. Lillicrap, and vanished. After a delay of 
several minutes, Mr. Lillicrap came out from an 
inner room — a small, pallid young man, redolent 
of tobacco and rum, and disposed to be snappish. 

Boats ? he said. Boats ? Very extraordinary 
liour to come tlicro asking about boats. Did 
j people suppose tliat boats went out from the 
I Basin at midnight ? Had any boats gone out 
i Unit day? Absurd question! Of course boats 
I liad gone out. Boats went out every day. There 
)iad been a boat to Ilfracombe— that went at 
live; a boat to Haylc— at half-past three; one 
j to S\\ausea, at half- past four; and the daily 

I boat to Poriishead at two. Any others ? Oh yes, 

j to be sure— one other. The Daughter of Ocean 
jj for Bordoaux—not a fixed boat. Went about 

I I twice a montli, and started to-day about four. 

! ! Por Bordeaux ! Saxon’s pulse leaped at tlic 
i ! name. 

I j “ The Dauglitcr of Ocean carries passengers, 

, j of course ?” lie asked quickly. 

I “ Oh Tcs— of course.” 

I “ And ! there is «a regular steam service, is 
I there not, between Bordeaux and America ?” 

! Mr. Lillicrap stared and laughed. 

‘"To be sure there is,” he replied, “The 
Prench service. Bui what traveller in his senses 
would go from Bristol to Bordeaux to get to 
New York, wJicii he can embark at Liverpool or 
Souibampioii ? Out of the question.” 

Bui Saxon, instead of arguing this point with 
Mr. Lillicrap, begged to know wberc he sliould 
apply for information about those passengers who 
had gone with the steamer that afternoon; 
whereupon Mr. Lillicrap, who was really dis- 
posed to be obliging, despite his irascibility, 
offered to send the porter witli him to a certain 
booking-office where tliese particulars might per. 
i haps be ascertained. So Saxon followed tlic man 
over a little drawbridge, and across a dreary .yard 
full of casks and packing-cases to another office, 
where, although it w^as so long past business 
hours, a pleasant kind of foreman came down to 
speak to him. The books, he said, were locked 
up, and the clerks gone liours ago ; but lie him- 
self remembered the lady and gentleman perfectly 
well. The lady wore deep black, and the gon- 
I tleman carried a large carpet-bag in his hand. I 


[He recollected having seen the gentleman 
several days before. He came down to the 
office, and took the double passage, and paid the 
double fare in advance. They came on board a lit- 
tle after three o’clock— it might be half-past three 
—and the Daughter of Ocean steamed out about 
a quarter-past four. If, however, the gentleman 
would come there any time after eight to-morrow 
morning, he could see the books, and welcome. 

But Saxon had no need to sec tlie books now. 
They could tell him no more than he knew 
already. 

CHAPTEll LXXXIX. THE MAN OP THE PEOPLE. 

Although he left Bristol by the first morning 
express, Saxon yet found that he must perforce 
wait in town till evening, before he could pursue 
his journey further. The early continental mail 
train was, of course, long gone ere he reached 
Paddington, and the next would not leave Lon- 
don Bridge till eight p.m. As for the tidal route 
vhi Boulogne, it fell so late in the afternoon, that 
i lie would in no wise be a gainer by following it. j 
I So he had no resource but to wait patiently, and j 
bear the delay with as much philosopliy as he j 
could muster to his aid. ! 

In the mean while, he was quite resolved to ; 
keep clear of liis allies, and accept no aid from j 
without. The clue which he now held was of i 
his own finding, and the failure or success with 
wliicli he should follow it up must be his ovrn 
likinvisc. So he went neither to Lombard-street | 
to learn if there were news of Laurence Groat:- j 
orex, nor to ChaiiecM'y-lanc to constilt with Mr. ; 
KeckwHch, nor even to his club; but, having j 
looked in at his chambers and desired the imper- 
turbable Gillingwaier to prepare his travelling ; 

I kit and have liis dinner ready by a certain hour, 

[ tlie young man thought he could not spend his , 
“ enforced leisure” better tban by taking William 
IVefalden at liis word, and learning from Mr. 
Beiircns’ onm lips tlic true story of the Castle- ’ 
towers mortgage. ; 

The ’woolstaplcr's offices were easily found, 
and consisted of a very dreary, dusty, comfortless j 

first floor in a dismal house at tlie further end of i 

Bread-street. On entering tlie outer room, | 

ISaxon found himself in the presence of three j 

very busy clerks, a tall porter sitting liumbly on ; 

tlic extreme edge of a huge packing-case, asm:ill I 

boy shrilly telling over a long list of names and ! 

addresses, and a bulky, beetle-browed man in a I 

while liat, who was standing in a masterful atti- 
tude before the empty fir(q)lacc, his feet very | 

wide apart, and liis hands clasped behind his i 

back. Saxon recognised him at once — keen grey | 

eyes, iron-grey liair, wliite hat, and all. i 

“Mr. Behrens, I believe?” he ssaid. j 

The woolstaplcr nodded with surly civility. i 
“My name is Behrens,” he replied. i 

“And mine, Trcfaldcn. Will you oblige me ' 
wiili five minutes’ private conversation ?” i 

Mr. Belirens looked at the young man with | 
nndisscmbled curiosity. j 

“01), then you arc Mr. Saxon Trcfaldcn, T i 


t 
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suppose,” Le said, kmw your name very 
welJ. Step in.” 

And he led the way into his private room— a 
mere den some ten feet square, as cheerful and 
luxurious as a condemned cell. 

“ I must beg your pardon, Mr. Behrens, for 
introducing myself to you in this abrupt way,” 
said Saxon, when they were both seated. 

‘^Not at all, sir,” replied the other, bluntly, 
am glad to have the opportunity of seeing 
you. You were a nine days’ wonder here in the 
City, some months ago.” 

“ Not for any good deeds of my own, I fear !” 
laughed Saxon. 

'‘Why, no; but for what the world values 
above good deeds now-a-days — the gifts of for- 
tune, We don’t all get our money so easily as 
yourself, sir.” 

“ And a fortunate thing too. Those who work 
for their money are happier than those who only 
inherit it. I had far rather have worked for 
mine, if I cotdd have chosen.” 

Mr. Behrens’ rugged face lighted up with 
approbation. 

“ I am glad to hear you say so,” said he. “ It 
is a very proper feeling, and, as a statement, 
quite true to fact. I know what work is — no 
man better. I began life as a factory-boy, and I 
have made my way up from the bottom of the 
ladder. I had no help, no education, no capital 
— ^nothing in the world to trust to but my head 
and my hands. I have known what it is to sleep 
under a haystack, and dine upon a raw turnip ; 
and yet I say 1 had rather have suffered what 1 
did suffer, tlian have dawdled through life with 
my hands in my pockets and an empty title 
tacked to my name.” 

i “ 1 hope you do not think that I have dawdled 
I through life, or ever mean to dawdle tlirough it,” 
i said Saxon. “ I am nothing but a Swiss farmer. 

I I have driven the plough and hunted the chamois , 
ever since 1 was old enough to do either.” ! 

“ Ay ; but now' you’re a fine gcnllemaii !” 

“Not a bit of it ! 1 am just w^hat I have 
ahvays been, and I am going home before long to 
my own work, and my own people. I intend tc 
live and die a citizen-farmer of the Swiss lie- 
public.” 

“ Then, upon my soul, Mr. Saxon Trefalden, 
you are the most sensible young man I ever met 
in my life,” exclaimed the w^oolstapler, admir- 
ingly. “I could not have believed that any 
young man would be so unspoiled by the sudden 
acquisition of wealth. Shake hands, sir. I am 
proud to know you.” 

And the self-made man put out his great brown 
hand, and fraternised with Saxon across the 
tabic. 

“I know your cousin very well,” lie added, 
“lu fact, I have just been round to Chancery- 
hme to call on him ; but they tell me he is gone 
abroad for six weeks. Bather unusual for him 
to take so long a holiday, isn’t it ?” 

“Very unusual, I think,” stammered Saxon, 
turning suddciJy red and hot. 

“ It is especially inconvenient to me, too, just 


at this time,” continued Mr. Behrens, “for I 
have important business on hand, and Keck- 
witch, though a clever fellow, is not Mr. Trofal- 
den. Your cousin is a remarkably clear-headed, 
intelligent man of business, sir.” 

“ Yes. He has great abilities.” 

“He has acted as my solicitor for several 
years,” said Mr. Behrens. 

And then he leaned back in his chair, and 
looked as if’ he wondered what Saxon’s visit was 
about. 

“I— I wanted to ask you a question, Mr. 
Behrens, if I may take the liberty,” said Saxon, 
observing the look. 

“ Surely, sir. Surely.” 

“It is about the Castletowers estate.” 

Mr. Behrens’ brow clouded over at this an- 
nouncement, 

“ About the Castletow'ers estate ?” he repeated. 

“Lord Castletowers,” said Saxon, beating 
somewhat about the bush in his reluctance to 
approach the main question, “is— is my intimate 
friend.” 

“Humph!” 

“And — and his mcaris, I fear, are very inade- 
quate to his position.” 

“ If you mean that he is a drone in the hive, 

I and wrants more honey than his fair share, Mr. 

' Trefalden, let him do what you and I wxu'c talk- 
ing of just now — work for it.” 

“ I believe he would gladly do so, Mr. Behrens, 
if he had the opportunity,” replied Saxon ; “ but 
that is not it.” 

“Of course not. That never is it,” said the 
man of the people. 

“ What I mean is, that he has been cruelly 
hampered by the debts with which Jxis father en- 
cumbered the estates, and . . . .” 

“ And he has persuaded you to coiac here and 
intercede for more time ! It is the story of every 
poor gentleman who cannot pay up his mortgage- 
money when it falls due. I can’t listen to it any 
longer. I can do no more for Lord Castletowers 
than 1 have done already. The money was due 
on the second of this month, and to-day is tlic 
scveiilecnth. I consented to wait one week 
overtime, and on the ninth your cousin came to 
me imploring one week more. Lord Castle- 
towers, lie said, was abroad, but expected home 
daily. Money was pronus(id, but had not yet 
come in. In short, one additional wxck was to 
put everything straight. I am no fripnd to 
coronets, as your cousin know's; but 1 w'ould 
not desire to be liarsh to any man, wdietlicr he 
were a lord or a crossiug-sweeper—so I let your 
friend have the one week more. It expired 
yesterday, I expected Mr. Trefalden all the 
afternoon, and he never made liis appearance. I 
have called at his office this morning, and I hear 
that he has left town for six weeks. I am soriy 
for it, because I must now employ a stranger, 
which makes it, of course, more unpleasant for 
Lord Castletowers. But I can’t help myself; I 
must have the money, and I must foreclose. 
That is my last word on the matter.” 

And having said this, Mr. Behrens thrust his 
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hands doggedly into his pockets, ^d stared The woolstapler nodded approval, 
defiantly at his visitor. “ W ell,’* he said, I have lately bought an cs- 

Saxon could scarcely repress smile of tatedowniu Worcestershire, and I have no objec- 
triumph. He had learned more than he came tion to sell the Surrey place if you have a fancy 
to ask, and was in a better position than if he had to buy it. It has cost me, first and last, nearly 
actually put the questions he was preparing in five thousand pounds.” 


liis mind, 

think we slightly misunderstand each 


“ I will give you that price for it with pleasure, 
Mr. Behrens,” replied Saxon. “ Shall I make 


other, Mr. Behrens,” he said. I am here to- out the cheque for thirty thousand pounds, and 
day to pay you the twenty-five thousand pounds settle it at once ?” 


due to you from Lord Castletowers. Do you 
wish to receive it in cash, or shall 1 pay it into 
any bank on your account ?” 


The seller laughed grimly. 

“I think you had better wait till your cousin 
comes back, before 'you pay me for it, Mr. Tre- 


« You— you can pay it over to me, if you falden. The bargain is made, and that’s enough ; 
please, sir,” stammered the woolstapler, utterly but you ought not to part from your money 


confounded by the turn which affairs were taking. 

‘‘ 1 am not sure that 1 have quite so large 
a sum at my banker’s at this present moment,” 
said Saxon ; “ but I will go at once to Signor 
Nazzari of Austin-Priars, who is my stockbroker, 


without receiving your title-deeds in exchange.” 
Saxon hesitated and looked embarrassed. 

If you arc afraid that I shall change my mind, 
you can give me fifty pounds on the bargain — 
will that do ? People don’t buy freehold estates 


and arrange the matter. In the mean wdiile, if 1 in quite tliat off-hand way, you sec, even though 
give you a cheque for the amount, Mr. Behrens, they may be as rich as the Bank of England— but 
you will not present it, I suppose, before to- one can see you are not much used to business.” 
morrow ?” *‘I told you I was only a farmer, you know,” 

“’ No, not before to-moiTow. Certainly not be- laughed Saxon, making out his cheque for the 
fore to-morrow.” twenty-five thousand and fifty pounds. 

Snxon drew his cheque-book from his pocket, “ Ay— but take care you don’t fling your money 

nd laid it before biiii on the table. away, Mr. Trcfaldcu. You’re a very young man, 


'By the way, Mr, Behrens,” he said, “I and, begging your pardon for the observation, 


hear that you liavc built yourself a pretty house 
down at Castletowers.” 

“ Confoundedly damp,” replied the wool- 
stapler. 

“ Indeed ! The situation is very iileasant. 
Your grounds once formed a part of the Castlo- 
towers park, did they not ?” 

“ Yes ; 1 ^gave his lordship two thousand 
pounds for that little bit of land. It was too 
much — more than it was worth.” 

Saxon opened the cheque-book, drew the ink- 
stand towards liim, and selected a pen. 

“ You would not care to sell tJie place, 1 siq^- 
P'oso, ]\lr. Belirens ?” lu; said, carelessly. 

“ Humph ! I don’t know.” 

“ If you would, 1. should be happy to buy it.” 

“ The house and stables cost me two thousand 
five hundred pounds to build.” 

“ And yet arc dauq) !” 

“ Well, the damp is really nothing to speak 
of,” replied Air Behrens, quickly. j 


you don’t know much of the world. Money is a 
liard thing to manage; and yon have more, I 
fancy, tlian j^ouknow what to do with.” 

“ Perhaps I have.” 

“At all events, you can’t do better than buy 
land — always rcmembei that. I do it myself, and 
I advise others to do it.” 

“1 mean to buy all I can get in my native 
canton.” 

That’s right, sir ; and if you like, I will 
inquire about tliose two farms for you.” 

“1 should be more obliged to you than I can 
express.” 

“ Not in the least. 1 like you ; and when 1 like 
people, 1 am glad to serve them. You wouldn’t 
be particular to a few hundreds, I suppose ?” 

# “ 1 don’t care what price 1 pay for them.” 

“ Whew ! I must not tell Sloper that. In 
fact, I shall not mention you at all. Your name 
alone would add fifty per cent to the price.” 

“I shall be satisfied with whatever bai’gain 


“ Let me see ; 1 believe Lord Castletowers you can make for me, Air. Behrens,” said Smxou, 
sold a couple of farms at the same time. Did you and handed him the cheque, 
buy those also. Air, Behrens?” The woolstapler shrugged his shoulders im 

“No, sir. They were bought by a neighbour patiently. 


of mine— a Air. {Slo])er. 1 rather think they arc 
again in the market.” 

“ I should be very glad to buy them, if they 


“ 1 must give you receipts for these two sums,” 
he said; “ but your cousin ought to have been 
present on behalf of Lord Castletowers. The 
whole thing is irregular. Hadn’t you better 


“You wish, I see, to have a little landed pro- wait while I send round to Chancery-lane for 
periy over in England, Mr. Trcfaldcu. You arc Air. KeckwdtchP” 


quite right, sir ; and after all, you are more tlum 
half an Englishman.” 


But Saxon, anxious above all things to avoid 
a meeting with that W'Orthy man, would not hear 


“ Aly name is Eiiglisli; my descent is English; of this arrangement; so Mr. Behrens gave him 
and my fortune is Eiiglisli,” replied Saxon, a formal receipt in the presence of one of his 
smiling. “ 1 should be ungrateful if I w’cre not clerks, pocketed the cheque, and entered Saxon’s 
proud to acknowledge it.” address in his note-book. 
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"As soon as I have any news about the farms, 
Mr. Trefalden, I will let you know ” 

With this they shook hands cordially and parted. 

" ril be bound that open-handed youn^ fellow 
has lent the Earl this money," he muttered, as 
he looked the cheque away in his cash-box. 
" Confound the aristocrats ! They are all either 
drones or hornets." 

In the mean while, Saxon was tearing along 
Cheapside on his way to Austin-Friars, eager to 
secure Signor Nazzari^s services while the Stock 
Exchange was yet open, and full of joy in the know- 
ledge that he had saved his friend from niin. ♦ 

About two hours later, as he was walking 
slowly across the open space in front of the Ex- 
change, having just left the Bank of England, 
wiiere he had found all his worst fears coiitirmcd 
in regard to the stock sold out by his cousin iu 
virtue of the power of attorney granted by him- 
self five months before, the young man was sud- 
denly brought to a pause by ahand uponhis sleeve, 
and a panting voice calling upon his name. 

"Mr, Saxon Trefalden— beg pardon, sir— one 
half minute, if you please !" 

It was Mr. Keckwitcli, breathless, pallid, 
streaming with perspiration. 

" One of our clerks, sir," lie gasped, " "appeued 
to catch sight of you — gettin’ out of a cab— top 
of Bread-street. I’ve been followin’ you — ever 
since lie came back. Mr. Behrens directed me 
to Austin-Friars— from Austin-Friars sent on- 
to Bank. And here I am !" 

Saxon frowned; for his cousin’s head clerk 
was precisely the one person whom lie had least 
wished to meet. 

" I am sorry, Mr. Kcckwitch," he said, " that 
yon liave put yourself to so much inconvenience." 

"Bless you, sir, I don’t regard the incon- 
venience. The point is, have you learned any- 
thing of the missing man ?" 

Saxon was so unused to dissemble, that after 
a moment’s liesitation he could think of no better 
expedient than to ask a question in return. 

" Have none of your emissaries learned any- 
thing, Mr. Keckwitcli ?" 

"No, sir, not at present. I’ve had three, 
telegrams tliis mornin’ ; one from Liverpool, one 
from Southampton, and one from Glasgow, all 
tolling the same tale— no success. As for Mr, 
Kidd, he has taken the London Docks for his line ; 
but he’s done no better than other folks, up to this 
time. If, however, you Imvc made any way, sir, 
why then we can’t do belter than follow vour 
leal" 

They were close under the equestrian statue 
of the Duke, wlien Saxon stopped short, and, 
looking the head clerk full in the face, replied : 

Yes, Mr. Keckwitch, I do know something 
of my cousin’s movements, but it is my intention 
to keep that knowledge to myself. You can 
put a stop to all these useless inquiries. I 
shall now retain this matter in my own hands." 

Kot excludin’ me from assistin’ you, sir, I 
hope?’’ exclaimed Keckwitch, anxiously. "Of 
course, if you have found a clue and it’s your 
pleasure to follow it yourself, that’s only what 
you’ve a right to do ; but I’m a man of expe- 
rience, and I’ve done so much already to " 

" I am obliged, Mr. Keckwitch, by what vou 
have done," said Saxon, " and shall make a point 
of recompensing you for your trouble ; but I 
have no further need of your services." 

* But, sir — but, Mr. Saxon Trefalden, you can’t 
mean to give me the go-by in this wav P It ain’t 
fair, sir." 

" Not fair, Mr. Keckwitcli ?" 

"After my toilin’ all the summer tlirough as I 
have toiled — after all the trouble I’ve taken, and 
all the money I’ve spent, wormin’ out the secrets 
of your cousin’s ways— you’d never have known 
even so much as where he lived, but for me !" 

" Mr. Keckwitch," said the young man, sternly, 

" whatever you may have done, was done to please 
yourself, I presume— to satisfy your own curiosi t y, 
or to serve your own ends. It was certainly not 
done for me. I do not consider that you have 
any claim upon my confidence, nor even upon my ; 
purse. However, as I said before, I shall recom- | 
pense you by-and-by as I see fit." j 

And with this, ho hailed a cab, desired to be | 
driven to his chambers, and speedily vanished in j 
the throng of wcstward-boimdvehiefes, leaving the ! 
head clerk boiling with rage and dis<appoiiitment , I 
" Well, I’m cursed if that isn’t a specimen of ; 
ingi\atitude," muttered lie. "Here’s a purse- i 
proud upstart for you, to step in and rob an 1 
honest man of his fair vengeance, llecomponse, 1 
indeed ! Curse his recompense, and himself too. 1 
I hate him. 1 wish be was dead. I liale tiic - 
wliole tribe of Trefaldens. 1 wish fliey were all ; 
dead, and that I had the buryiii’ of ’em." t 

Mr. Keckwitcli repeated this agreeable vale- ' - 
diction to himself over and over again as lie went i , 
along. 1 ' 
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CHAPTER XXX. THE SCENT IMPROVES. 

It becomes necessary now that the reader 
should bo informed how that hasty note, which 
was mentioned in the last chapter, came to be 
written. And in order to this, he must con- 
sent to follow once more for a brief space the 
fortunes of Mr. Julius Lcthwaitc and his faith- 
ful follower and ally, Jonatlian Goodrich. These 
two made all possible despatch on the road to 
Cornelius Vampi's place of abode. There was, 
indeed, every reason for haste. It was the night 
before the trial. Whatever had to be done, 
must be done promptly. Then tlicrc was the 
stimulant of hope to urge them on and keep them 
from flagging. There really did seem now to be 
reasonable ground for hope— liope that this ter- 
rible mystery might be at last cleared up. That 
discovery of the bottle had altered everything. 
To Julius Lcthwaitc, too, the mere fact of being 
employed in an attempt to serve his friends at 
such a crisis w’as a spurce of high gratification, and 
would have been so even if the prospect had been 
less encouraging than it now undoubtedly was. 

Por all the hurry of the moment,' our friend 
did not neglect so fine an opportunity of analys- 
ing motive. Ah,*^ he thought to himself, as he 
and the old clerk hurried along the streets now 
somewhat deserted, some people would think 
that I was acting out of pure philanthropy and 
love of my friends. I know better. It is the 
love of excitement, to begin with, and tlie 
desire of having a finger in the pie, that are 
urging me on. Nothing else, I am convinced. 
Excitement ! why, it’s like hunting down game 
to be on a track like this, and following out the 
scent as we are doing now. Half the actions 
that arc called good in this world might be traced 
to those two motives— love of excitement, and 
the desire to have a finger in the pic.” 

Jonathan Goodrich was in his turn occupied, 
as his master was, with his own reflections. He 
was no friend to the art mystic, and he had vague 
doubts as to the propriety of having anything to 
do with one so devoted to its culture as Corne- 
lius Vampi. As a soothsayer, he had no belief 
in Vampi ht alL He looked upon his studies of 
the heavenly bodies, and his habitual endeavours 
to gain from them an insight into the remote 


future, with feelings that oscillated between con- 
tempt and horror. It was either a total mistake 
from beginning to end, or else, if there was any- 
thing in it, it was a practising of the occult arts, 
a tampering with witchcraft and necromancy, 
and, as such, an abomination in the eyes of all 
persons of well-regulated mind. 

Lcthwaitc, who always gave the old man an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion, and, in- 
deed, had a great viiliie for il , invited him — now 
that he had finally settled that (lucstion of the 
motive by wliich he himself was at this time in- 
fluenced-— to say wlmt he thought of the step 
they were now taking. 

‘^WelJ, sir,” replied the old fellow, always 
pleased to hold forth a little, ‘‘ I’ve no opinion, 
as you’re well aware, of Mr. Vampi’s fortune- 
telling and predicting, and that sort of thing, 
becaxisc, in the first place, according to w’hat you 
yourself liave told me, for once tiiai he’s been 
righ^, he’s biien at least twenty times wrong, 
and because, in the second place, if he could forc- 
tel the future, it must be by some hocus pocus, | 

which it doesn’t become mo to speak of, and I 

which would be much better left alone. At the ; 

same time, setting all these pretensions on one j 

side, and regarding hhii us a man with a right to | 

an opinion like any one else, I’ve nothing to say j 

against him; and if you think, sir, that Jiis * 
opinion in this case might be worth having, and 
might help in any Avay to bring this poor lady 
out of trouble, wdiy all 1 say, sir, is, in Hca^^en’s 
uhine let’s have it.” 

Mr. Lcthwaitc w’as, no doubt, highly edified 
with this oracular utterance; but he made no 
remark, and Jonathan went on. 

" At the same time, there is one suggestion 
which I would venture to make, if you’ll allow 
me, and tliat is, tluit you’ll say nothing to Mr. 
Vampi about this discovery which w'c’vc just 
made, nor give him any hint or clue to go by. I 
I think, sir, according to my poor judgment, that 
it will be best not to tell him anything till he’s 
just told us what lie knows, and that it would be 
belter that you should approacli the subject in 
some roundabout way ; and then, if what he says 
corresponds with what wc know, it will be altoge- 
ther more satisfactory to all parties afterwards.” 

Lethwaite reflected a little on what the old man 
had said, and agreed to act upon his advice. This 
colloquy brought them to the philosopher’s door. 

Cornelius Vampi was up-stairs in his labora- 
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toij, and o<^upied with that particular braaoh 
of hocus pocus, as the old clerk called it, which 
had to do with the yroauCtihut of the f elilir.'^’ 
Ilis client lm|becon|SiiiO]^ mere^lir^^orl 
this rejUTehisihg draught with Cvery 
which he had handed her; indeei^ it waa as 
much as he could do to keep pace with her appe- 
tite. Like old “ Smnffg/^ riie had her eeasotns of 
doubt and her seasons of confidence, aiid our 
philosopher got the full benefit of both these 
moods, if a candid friend told her one day that 
she looked her age, the elixir and its compeer' 
came in for some very hard words, while, if on 
anothey occasion some flatterer assured her that 
she got younger every day, she had sweet words 
and soft smiles for both the philosopher and liis 
mixture for some time to come. 

The philosopher was always glad to sec Julius 
Lethwaite, and just now he was particularly so, 
being, for him, in a desponding frame of mind. 

“1 think it must be the moou,” he said, after 
complaining to his visitor of the condition of his 
animal spirits. She^s near the full, and Tve 
always observed that at such times my mind is 
very much affected. I don’t sleep so well, and am 
more excited than I could wish. I don’t think 
we attribute half influence enough to the moon.” 

Good Heavens ! what nonsense !” said Jona- 
than Goodrich to himseK. . ‘^The moon, indeed !” 

** The poet Shakespeare,” continued Cornelius, 
** who knew what he was about too well to doubt 
the planetary influences which wenk upon us, 
ascribes even the commission of deeds of violence 
to the moon’s power. is,’ says he, "tlievery 
error of the moon. She comes more near the 
earth than she was wont, and makes men mad.’ ” 
have myself fancied at times,” observed 
Lethwaite, reflectively, ^Hhat i have been sub- 
jected to lunar influences.” 

Poor old Goodrich uttered a low groan at this, 
and cast up his eyes to heaven, 

‘"‘Influences,’” repeated Vampi, talking no 
notice of the old man’s cjaciJation — “‘in- 
fluences,’ wdiy, it is a thing there can be no 
doubt about. Whence, otherwise, such w ords as 
moonstruck, lunatic, lunacy ? PU tell you what, 
sir, there’s something awful about the thought 
of that pale, ghastly luminary hanging there in 
space, a great chaos of uninhabited mountains 
and valleys, and exhausted volcanoes and empty 
craters. It’s my belief, sir, that it’s the ghost 
of a dead world ; and it’s my advice to you to 
give it a wide berth, as you would any other 
ghost, and to keep out of the reach of its rays as 
much as ever you can.” 

“I believe you’re right,” said Lcthw^ailc, 
musingly. 

“There’s my poor master infected now,” 
thought Jonathan. “Mercy on us ! what a pack 
of nonsense they talk !” 

“ i wonder,” resumed Lethwaite, in the same 
speculative tone, “ if the moon has had an>ihing 
to 4 q 'vvith the complication of troubles and dis- 
asters wkich have fallen on my poor friends Gil- 
bert mi Gabriellc Penmore ?” 


The jMosophw turned round Irom the stove 
before.wl^ he wwnd.oi that 

lbr;s(|me|eoonds 
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Penmore,**^ he said, at'"last, *^ ^6aSricllo 
PenmouB^^why, that was the name spoken of by 
that poor deranged creature,” 

“What ^irncn: 4cajai«e^ areatureP’” asked 
Lethwaite, eagerly. 

“A woman who came here <5he day to ask me 
to work out a speU against some person of the 
nemo you have mentioned.” 

“ Against GahrieUefenmoreP” asked Julius 
again. 

“ The same,” replied the astrologar. “ I met 
her subsequently by chance in the Old Bailey 
late at night. She said then that she had done 
without the spell which I had refused to give 
her. Her enemy was there, she said, in the prison ; 
and she actually seemed to caress the very avails 
of Newgate.’* 

“ Great Heaven !” ejaculated Lethwaite, “ liow 
extraordinary is the mixed malignancy and fidelity 
of that woman !” 

“Is she not mad, then?” asked Vampi, 

“No more than you or I,” was the answer. 

“Then you know who she is?” asked Corne- 
lius. 

“ I do not ; I can only guess. But putting 
together her desiring a curse on the name of 
Gabriclle Penmore, and her subsequent assertion 
that the person wko bore that name was shut up 
iu Newgate, I can only conclude that it must be 
Jane Cantanker. Can you describe her ?” 

“ A W’^omxiu of about fifty years of age, tall of 
stature and thin, with very black hair and dark 
fiery eyes. When not talking, her mouth was 
kept firmly shut, and she breathed by the nostrils 
only.” Cornelius was a great obseiver, 

“ The description corresponds closely enougli,” 
said Letinvaitc, after reflecting for a moment, 
“It must have been Jane Cantanker herself,” 

“And who is she?” asked the pliilosophcr. 
“ Who is Jane Ciuitanker ?” 

Mr. Lethwaite and the old clerk exchanged a 
glance of iulelligcucc. 

“ The answer to tliat question,” said the former, 
“ involves us in rather a long story.” W ith that 
lie proceeded to relate a great part of those par- 
ticulars with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, dwellingat some length upon thaijiart 
of the narrative which bore upon tbe circum- 
stances of Miss Carrington’s death, and the ex- 
traordinary mystery wliich hung over it. 

Throughout the whole of the latter part of the 
narrative, but more especially from the moment 
that mention was made of -the nature of the 
poison which had been found in the body of the 
deceased lady, and to .which her death was at- 
tributed, Lethwaite could not help being struck 
by the ^extraordinary interest manifested by the 
astrologer in every word that was spbkeUi and 
the almost breatldcss emotion with which he 
listened. Two or three times, indeed, ho seemed 
on the point of interrupting the nanrative with 
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"We observed the following persons of note 
occupying conspicuous positions in the body of 
the court and then followed a long list of names 
and titles. 

Such a case as this, it will easily be credited, 
could not fail to draw together a great crowd of 
persons, anxious not only to watch the course of 
the trial and to hear the verdict, but to see this 
lady, who, young in years, well connected by birth, 
of such attractive appearance and gentle bearing, 
was yet accused (incredible as it seemed) of that 
crime which the law has placed at the head of the 
list, as the worst of atrocities, and to the com- 
mission of which the punishment of death is still 
awardea. 

Nor was this all. It had now got to be gene- 
rally known that this young lady was to be de- 
fended on her trial by no less a person than her 
own husband. Yes ; the barrister who was bound 
to watch the interests of his client with breath- 
less care, to parry every thrust that should be 
made against her life (for it would be her life, 
and nothing less, that would be at stake), to de- 
fend her inch by inch, and step by step — ^this 
champion of her rights, this defender of her per- 
son, was the same who had plighted his troth 
to her at the altar, and sworn to love, honour, 
and protect her as long as he should live. 

Could a more wondrous combination of tilings 
—could aught more calculated to stimulate men’s 
curiosity— be conceived? Was it possible that 
a more enormous stake could be hazarded, a more 
tremendous issue hang in the balance P Through- 
out, the case had always excited the most power- 
ful interest. The coroner’s inquest, the appli- 
cation for the magistrate’s warrant, every stage 
through which the thing had passed, had stirred : 
the public curiosity strangely. The newspapers 
had been full of the case ; it had been the talk of 
the clubs, and even of the drawing-rooms, for 
ladies were interested in the history of this young 
creature, who was involved in so fearful a danger, 
and over whom there hung so dark and profound 
a sliadow. People could not believe that that 
gentle, delicate-looking girl, with the refined 
sensitive face, whom some had seen in person,* 
while others were familiar with her features from 
the photographs in the shop-windows, could 
have been guilty of this foul and hideous crime — 
a crime, too, rendered doubly foul and doubly 
hideous by the treachery which accompanied it. 
Society had to some extent taken the case up. 
Society did not know her exactly, but it knew 
aboui her, while about her husband and his family 
it was even better informed yet. There were old 
fellows who had been contemporaries of his 
father, and who would revive their recollections 
for the occasion. "Penmore! oh yes, I knew 
Penmore well enough, and an uncommon fine 
young fellow ho was, too. We were both in the 
28th together. Ah dear, yes, he suffered a good 
doal at the time when the great depreciation in 
Weit Indian property took place. And then 
th^i|aye him that appointment, and one saw no 
mbir^ dlhim. Poor fellow ! and so this Mrs. Pen- 


more, that there’s all this fuss about, is his son’s 
wife. God bless ray soul, what a dreadful thing !” 

It was at a Louden dinner-table that these 
reminiscences were elicited from a certain Colonel 
Styles, an old retired officer, who had once, as he 
said, served with Governor Penmore, then a sub- 
altern in a marching regiment. People who 
could* call up such memories as these were at 
this time very welcome iu general society, while 
any one who had actually known or come iu con- 
tact with Gilbert Penmore or his wife personally 
was quite eagerly sought after. As for Julius 
Lethwaite, his friends were ready to tear him to 
pieces from the moment that it became known 
that the heroine in this terrible drama was num- 
bered among his friends, and that her husband 
was his constant associate. 

Even his descent in the social scale, from being 
a rich merchant and a sleeping partner with 
nothing to do, to occupying the post of artist on 
the drums in the orchestra of the opera, could 
not deprive of his social importance the man who 
was actually the companion of the two persons 
about whom society was at that moment so 
keenly interested, and Lethwaite might have 
dined out every day of his life on the strength of 
his friendship for the suspected murderess and 
her husband and advocate, if his professional en- 
gagements would have permitted it, and if the 
state of his spirits, much depressed by his friend’s 
misfortunes, had not wholly unfitted him for the 
gossip of the drawing-rooms. 

It was a crowded court. Every available inch 
I of ground was utilised, and the space usually set 
! aside for official purposes was encroached upon 
to the very utmost. Even the members of the 
public press were scarcely allowed elbow-room, 
and, accustomed as they were to niche themselves 
into corners, were apt to complain of the want 
of accommodation. These gentlemen were, as 
usual, busy already before the work of the day 
began. Some were gleaning information from 
lawyers of their acquaintance ; some were ex- 
tracting interesting particulars from officials 
connected with the prison; some were laying 
their heads together imparting their information 
mutually to each other ; while some old stagers 
were making themselves comfortable, getting 
their pens and ink ready, and seating themselves 
in such wise as that they could see, hear, and 
write with the greatest convenience. They had 
their W)rk cut out for them. This trial was an 
important one, and the public would be jealously 
on the look-out for closely observed details and 
accurate description of every thing that happened. 
The " on dits” that were in circulation in con- 
nexion with this case were on‘a most extended 
scale, and had to be scrupulously canvassed by 
the gentlemen of the press before it could be 
thought right to give them admission to the 
honours of print. 

"Is it true,” the Evening Gun would ask, 
addressing himself to a neighbour, " that a very 
high personage scut down to the prison to say 
that the very best counsel that was to be had 
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should be provided free of expense, if the accused 
wished to avail herself of it P* 

** Not a word of truth in it/’ 

‘‘It was hinted in the ‘Reliable Rumours’ 
column of the Vigil,” retorted the first speaker. 

“Then you may ^ sure it isn’t true. Their 
plan is a simple one. They invent a thing and 
publish it in large type one day, and contradict 
it in small print the next. And a very good plan 
too.” 

“ I’ll tell you what is true, though, and no 
mistake,” remarked the Evening Gun again, 

and that is, that the diflereut flower-shop people 
in Covent Garden have clubbed together to keep 
the prisoner supplied with bouquets ever since 
the day of the inquest.” 

“You don’t say so!” remarked the reporter 
for the Early Bird, note-book in hand. 

“ I do, indeed. You may rely on it perfectly, 
just as you may on the fact that the Lady Violet 
Ammonia has sent her a magnificent golden 
smelling-bottle, set with rubies, and full of the 
most pungent salts that could be got— expressly 
for the trial.” 

“You don’t say so!” urged the Early Bird 
again. 

“ Yes but I do. You’ll see it at the trial.” 

The Bar had its gossip and its talk in con- 
nexion with the great case, as the reporters had. 

“No change about the defence, I suppose?” 
asked a gentleman whose black eyebrows and 
whiskers formed a striking contrast to his white 
wig and pale face, and who leant over as he 
spoke to secure the attention of one of the 
attorneys in court ; no other, indeed, than our 
friend Mr. Craft. 

“No, I believe not. He’s determined that 
nobody shall get her off but himself.” 

“Is it true that Vellamy offered to defend 
her ?” 

“Yes, I had it from himself; but Peumore 
declined him very courteously, and said that Jiis 
wife was still determined to trust to her husband, 
and nobody else.” 

“And is he, sanguine about it, do you know ?” 

“Very, I’m told. I understand that some 
new evidence has turned up at the eleventh 
hour — evidence of the most vital importance, and 
which can’t fail to affect the case materially,” 

“ Did you bear what it was ?” 

“No; but we slmll know before long, now.” 

All this time the commotion and noise in court 
were very great. It was more than full, and, 
except the places which were kept for those who 
held office, there was not a vacant square foot to 
be seen anywhere. The buzz and confusion was 
at its height ; everybody seemed to be talking at 
once, and all in a high state of excitement, when 
in one moment there came a sudden lull, and all 
eyes were suddenly turned in one direction to 
where the figure of a pale young man wil li rather 
a yellow face, and wearing a wig and gown, was 
seen advancing slowly and with difficulty towards 
the place reserved for him on the barristers’ 
benches. 


The public might well gaze after this gentle- 
man ; for the rumour which went through the 
court like an electric flash, that he was tJie 
“ counsel for the defence,” was nothing more nor 
less than the truth. 

Our friend Gilbert moved and looked aJmost 
like one in a trance. • And I think it is probable 
that he was wi-ought up to such a high pitch of 
nervous excitation, that the court, and the people, 
and all things around, would appear but in- 
distinctly before him— dim, and uncertain, and 
wavering. 

He was very, very pale, but hardly nervous 
and not embarrassed at all. Embarrassment is 
for small occasions, not for such momtjnts as 
these. A man may be embarrassed when he 
returns thanks for the drinking of liis health, 
not when he pleads for the life of one whom he 
loves. 

Penmore took his place, holding such papers 
as lie required in his hand. There was no fussy 
turning over of briefs, or conversation with 
attorneys ; no referring to law-books. All that 
was done long ago. Such actions are often 
resorted to by persons wlio feipl that all eyes are 
fixed upon their movements. If all eyes were 
fixed on Gilbert Penmore, he did not know it, or, 
knowing, was entirely indifferent. He was liere 
in th*o lists. His dear Gabrielle was in danger, and 
he was to fight for her. Lei those look on who 
liked. They were invisible to him. 

There was a gentleman in a very old gown, and 
a wig that fitted him ill, wlio was seated next to 
Gilbert, and wlio was evidently engaged iu the 
case. It was his friend and colleague, Mr. Steel. 

These two spoke togctlier now and then iu 
whispers, but for the most part they were very 
silent. 

It is not enough to say that the court was full. 
The very purlieus of the court were encumbered 
with those who, unable to gain admittance them- 
selves, drew their supplies of information from 
those who w'crc more fortunate, receiving notice 
of everything that happened from persons within, 
and in turn passing it on to those who were yet 
further off from the great centre of attraction. 

“ He’s come in,” one of these retailers of 
second-hand information would exclaim upon 
the entry of Penmore as just described — “he’s 
come in, Bill.” 

“Who’s come in?” inquired the person thus 
addressed. 

“ ’Er ’usband,” was the answer. 

“ ’Ow does he look ?” 

“Ilofilcpale.” 

And so the arrival of each new actor iu this 
terrible drama was proclaimed, and his or her 
appearance commented on. 

For all things were now ready. The members 
of the Bur were seated. The reporters were ready 
with their pencils in their hands, and their paper 
fastened down with clastic bands. The gentle- 
men of the weekly press, whose business was 
less to report the trial than to note the pecu- 
lianties of the scene, and to record it iu it s more 
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popular and picturestpie aspect, ^re ready with 
theit note-books, as the artists with their 
sketch-books. The ushers were in their places, 
ready to enforce silence. 

In another moment it was proclaimed aloud, 
and, a small door on the dais at the upper end of 
the hall beings opened, the judges came into 
court. 

' There were two of tiiem. One— it was he who 
entered first— was a very old man of a most noble 
and worshipful appearance, such as one seldom 
sees. Ho was of somewhat tall stature, and in- 
clining to be thin ; but his figure was still good, 
and his judge’s robes fell gracefully and nobly 
about liim. His face was very pale and full of lines, 
which seemed all to tell of thoughtfulness and 
pavity. The features were as entirely delicate 
in formation as they could be without incurring 
any charge of effpminacy, from which, indeed, 
they were entirely free,^ as they were from all 
approach to weakness ; indeed, the under-jaw 
was remarkably prominent, and with tire keen 
piercing eyes made the face to be one full of 
magnificent power. It was a countenance which 
had been long in arriving at so much of perfect- 
ness. It had taken upwards of seventy j^ars to 
build it up to what it was now. The office of a 
judge is perhaps the most god-like function \^hich 
man has to fulfil upon this earth, and this one was 
the beau-ideal of what a judge should be. 

His companion on the bench was a gentleman 
in the very prime of life, wlio had reached this 
liigh position at a much earlier period than is at 
all usual by the exercise of rare abilities combined 
with indefatigable industry and perseverance. 
The old judge and the young judge sat side by 
side, and there was that in their appearance 
which gave a very guarantee that entire justice 
should be done to any who might come that day 
before them. They had only just taken their seats, 
and the hum of conversation caused by their 
entrance had only just subsided, when a new 
sensation seemed to run as by one consent 
through the whole vast assembly, and all eyes, 
turning simultaneously in one direction, saw that 
a certain space which had hitherto remained 
vacant in that crowded court was filled up, and 
that the prisoner was placed at the bar. 

They put a chafr for her in the dock ; and this, 
indeed, was necessary, for her knees trembled so 
nnderher, that it would have been impossible for 
her to stand. She sat there quite quietly, with 
lier hands joined together and lying in her lap, 
and her liead bent forwards. There was not 
much to gratify public curiosity. She wore her 
usual quiet out-door costume, and her veil was 
drawn down over her face. But it was a patlje- 
tic little figure in that big place, and with such 
an array drawn out against her. It wjis a ter- 
rible ordeal, and to have all those eyes fixed on 
her alone was enough to have daunted a stronger 
woman than this. But this was not all. Those 
were fixed upon her because she was the 
cetitxti figure of a drama of surpassing and 
dreadful interest — because her voung life was in 


danger, and hung upon the issue of the investi- 
gation which was now beginning. The reader 
must not blame this woman for beinff a woman, 
nor think the worse of her, because she does not 
come foiward boldly to assert her innocence by 
looking her accusers and %o world in general 
proudly in the face. 

When the trial actually commenced, €kibricl'le 
tried to stand, but it was entirely impossible at 
present, and she was compelled to seat herself 
again just as she was before. Once she raised 
her head ; it was to look for her husband’s face, 
but she could not make him out in the crowd of 
barristers, and was obliged to give it up. She 
had seen, however, in that brief glance the figtirc 
of the old judge, and bad obserred that his 
countenance, as he looked on her, was full of 
concern and pity; and from tliat moment she felt 
a greater degree of calmness, and a strange feel- 
ing of support and hope. 

It is probable that on this great and terrible 
occasion all that took place was to her dim and 
unreal, that much passed which escaped her alto- 
gether, and that there was a strange indistinct- 
ness about what she saw and what she heard. 
The habitues of the Old Bailey eat and sleep 
pretty tolerably when their lives £W’e in danger ; 
but this poor lady had not been able to do either, 
and she was miserably weak and exhausted. 
The habitu6s, too, are calm and collected when 
on their trials. It was not so with Gabriel le, 

Even the horrible words of the indictment, as 
the officer of the court read them out, lost some 
of their terror to her by reason of this semi- 
stupor which was upon her. She hai-dly lieard 
the accusation that she did, on a certain day in 
January last, kill and slay one Diana Carring- 
ton, by administering to her a certain poisonous 
drug, called laudanum, in sufficient quantity to 
destroy life, or, hearing, realised' but faintly what 
the accusation meant. 

And now the jurymen have settled themselves 
in their places as men do who are powerfully in- 
terested in the scene before them. Tliere is the 
customary amount of whispering going on among 
them. There is the usual obstinate and thick- 
headed-looking individual there who is never 
absent, any more than the fussy man who sees 
a great many things which escape other people, 
and whicli, indeed, have no existence except in 
his own imagination. He is the same man who 
takes notes so ostentatiously, and who asks ques- 
tions simply for the sake of showing his own 
cleverness. 

And now the counsel for the prosecution got 
up in his place, afid proceeded to draw the atten- 
tion of these men to his view of the facts of the 
case. He was a shrewd, careful man, and 
seemed disposed to make the very most of the 
terribly strong evidence at his disposal. 

find,” he said, after a few preliminary 
words, in which he adverted to the great pecu- 
liarity of the case, and entreated the jury not to 
let any feeling of interest in the prisoner, or 
sympathy for her terrible and almost unexampled 
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positioa, affect them in their opinion as to her 
guilt or innocence. **I find,” said tJbis gentle- 
man, after speaking for a considerable time on 
the nature of the case, ‘‘ that, on a certain day at 
the end of last autumn, the decea^sed lady, Miss 
Carrington, came to neside at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Penmore, the former of whom was her 
first cousin once remored. The persons thus 
brought together do not appear to have lived on 
very happy terms. Into the merits of the case 
on either side it is not necessary or desirable 
that I should enter. Be these what tliey may, 
certain it is that there was some amount of ill 
feeling between Miss Carrington and the pri - 1 
soner, that it broke out from time to time, and | 
that on one occasion more particularly it amounted 
to a serious disagreement. That disagreement 
was followed by the sudden and unexpected 
death of Miss Carrington, under circumstances 
of something more tlian a suspicious kind. I 
shall be able to prove, by the testimony of tlic 
witnesses who will presently be examined before 
you, that the prisoner had, on the evening of the 
day on which that disagreement to which I have 
alluded took place, an opportunity of supplying 
Miss Carrington with meat and drink, that she 
had also an opportunity of introducing into such 
meat and drink any foi'eigu matter w^ith whicl» 
she might desire to qualify it, and that in the 
course of the night on which Miss Carrington 
partook of that refreshment which was conveyed 
to her by the prisoner, or early on the following 
morning, Diana Carrington breathed her last, 
poisoned, as the medical evidence shows, by a 
drug, a considerable quantity of which was found 
in the possession of the prisoner.” 

Seijeant Pvobyn then proceeded to call his 
witnesses, with a view of proving, as the custom 
is, what he had just been advancing. The first, 
of those waa no other than the wretched Charlotte, 
the servant-of-albwork. She was called to prove 
the arrival of Miss Carrington at the house in 
Beaumont-atreet, and the fact of her residence 
there, which was clone something in this wise. 
The first few preliminary questions as to her 
name (which, by-the-by, was Grimes), her occu- 
pation, and the like, having been disposed of, the 
inquiry followed : 

*‘I)o you remember the day of Miss Carring- 
ton^s arrival P” 

Witness. Yes, sir, I do. 

Seijeant Probyn. You had many extra things 
to do, no doubt P 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. What time did the lady 
arrive P 

Witness. In the evening, sir. 

Seiieant Probyn. On the evening of the 29th of 
November P 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. Can yon remember any cir- 
cumstances connected with her arrivtil P 

Witness. I was out when she arrived, sir. But 
I came back afterwards. 

Seijeant Probyut And when you came biick, do | 


you remember anything of Avhat was going on P 
Did everything seem comfortable between Miss 
Carrington and your mistress? 

Witness. No, sir. Miss Carrington didn^t 
seem to like anything that was done for her, and 
complained a good deal. 

Seijeant Probyn. And your mistress was, 
naturally enough, a little imtated by so many 
compkiuts P 

Witness. No, sir, she wasn’t. She took it 
likeahangel. 

[At this unintentional rebuff there was some 
manifestation in the court of a tendency towards 
laughter. It was at once suppressed, however.] 

Secant Probyn. Miss Carrington was accom.. 
panied by a seiwant, was she not P 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probjm. Did she seem as little satis- 
fied as her mistress P 

Witness. She was the worst of the two, sir. 

It was evidently the object of the serjeant to 
prove that from the very first there had been a 
great amount of provocation inflicted on the un- 
bappy Gabriolle, thus gaining more and more 
strength of motive for the act of wliich it was his 
business to prove her guilty. 

“ In fact,” said the serjeant, in that off-hand 
manner of taking things for granted which is so 
common among the brotherhood— “ in fact, they 
both provoked your mistress very much P” 

“ They was both very provoking, sir,” replied 
the witness, after reflecting a little ; but my 
mistress was that gentle and patient that they 
couldn’t make it out to quarrel with her.” 

“ You may stand down,” said Serjeant Probyn. 
‘^Call tho next witness.” He had got all he 
could out of this last one, and the poor faithful 
drudge had done less for him than he expected. 

The next witness was Jane Cantanker, 

The greater part of what she had to say is 
already known to us, and much of it need not be 
repeated. The whole body of her evidence, as 
eliminated by Serjeant Probyn, was certainly of 
tho most damnatory kind, and it was easy to see 
that it told not a little upon the jury. It was 
not cUlBoult to gain abundant proof of motive out 
of this witness. She seemed to remember every 
word that had ever dropped from QabricUe’s lips 
which could give the faintest indication of im- 
patient feeling towards her mistress, such as that 
whicli arose from Miss Carrington’s habit of 
making known all her wants, connected with the 
house arrangements, to Mr. rather than to Mrs. 
Penmore. All that she had overheard of the 
conversation between the husband and wife when 
Miss Carrington was the subject of their talk, was 
shamelessly reproduced ; and evei 7 little petulant 
expression used by Gabrielie, words spoken, 
some half in fun, some without thinking what 
they meant> was brought up here in court, and 
made to wear a serious, evem a malignant aspect. 
She did not care—'the terrible vindictive woman 
— how her evidence told against herself. She did 
not care who knew that she had listened at doors 
to conversations which she had no right to over- 


hear. Let her but gain this point of bringing 
the woman whom slie believed to be guilty to 
justice, and mankind might think of her— the 
instrument of vengeance— as mankind felt dis- 
posed. The force of her evidence was terrific ; and 
when she came to speak of that scene with the pho- 
tograph, in which she endeavoured to show that 
Gabriclle’s feelings of jealousy had been so power- 
fully aroused, when she told of the sad scene at 
table on that last dreadful day, it was plain to all 
men that the case for the prosecution wore a 
terribly strong look. Between her readiness 
to tell, and the dexterousness with which the 
counsel for the prosecution drew her information 
from her, there came at last to be nothing left 
unsaid, while much that was not said in so many 
words was artfully suggested. 

Some of her evidence was so powerful, seemed so 
convincing in the very manner of its coming from 
her, that a passage here and there may perhaps be 
worth preserving, in order that the reader may be 
able to judge what sort of aspect the strange case 
wore, to those who were present in court, as it 
went on from point to point. Serjeant Probyn 
had of course a “learned friend” with him, by 
whom much of the examining of the witnesses 
was conducted. Mr. Pry was a middle-aged 
junior, famed for his powers as an examiner and 
cross-examiner. He took Jane Cautanker in 
hand at an early period in her examination in 
chief. His questions and the answers eliminated 
by them were something of this sort : 

Mr. Pry. You remember, no doubt, the leading 
incidents of the evening of January 25tli ? 

Witness. Yes, sir; I remember everything 
that took place. (Pronounced “ everythink.^) 

Mr, Pry. Will you bo good enough to tell the 
jui’y what happened? 

Witness, 1 took my mistress up a cup of tea 
about eight o’clock, when she seemed much in 
her usual health. I asked her permissiou to step 
out for a few minutes, which she gave immediate, 
saying that she would not want anything of me 
now till tray-time, as we call it. My mistress 
never ate anything with her tea, but had a light 
supper the last thing at night instead. I left 
her sitting quite comfortable in her easy-chair, 
and then I went out to make a few purchases, 
some eggs for mistress’s supper among the rest. 
1 was out about an hour. When I came home 
I asked the girl Charlotte if my mistress’s bell 
had rung, and hearing that it had nbt, 1 did not 
go up to see after her, but did a bit of mending 
of my own, and then began to make the necessary 
preparations for getting ready the tray and that, 
to take up-stairs. 

Mr. Pry. It was not possible tlmt anything 
unusual might have got into the food, I suppose P 

Witness. Oh no, sir. I was always most 
particular about everything that was intended 
for my mistress to cat or drink. 

Mr. Pry. J ust so. You had no laudanum ever 
in jxmr own possession, had you P 

Witness. Oh dear no, sir. Nothing of the 
sort. : 


Mr. Pry. You may go on now with what you 
were telling us, if you please. 

Witness. I was just finishing the eggs which 
I had been poaching, when I heard the dining- 
room door open (it was but a little house we lived 
in, and you could hear in one room of it pretty 
well everything that took place in any of the 
others); the door opened, and Mrs. Penmore’s 
footsteps descended the kitchen stairs. It was 
very unusual for her to come into the kitchen, I 
will say that ; and I looked at the gurl Charlotte, 
and she looked at me hard, as much as to say, “ I 
wonder what’s up now P” 

Mr. Pry. You will tell the court what happened 
next, as briefly as possible. 

Witness. Sir, I wish to be brief, buti thought 
you were wishful to know all the particulars 
from the beginning to the heud. 

Mr. Pry. So we are, no doubt. You were 
saying 

Witness. I was saying that Mrs. Penmore 
came down the stairs, and into the kitchen, and 
began talking ingratiatory like, as if she’d some 
favour to ask, and so it seemed she had ; for it 
came out presently that she wanted to be 
allowed to take my usual office upon her, and 
carry up niy mistress’s supper to her room. [At 
this point there seemed to be a slight movement 
in court, caused by people turningabout to look at 
each other, with a shake of the head. Tlierc was 
also a whisper exchanged Jicre and there.] 

Mr. Pry, And did you consent to this ? 

Witness, No, sir, I did not. I said I had 
always been iu the habit of taking it up myself, 
and that I saw no reason for allowing any one 
else to do so. 

Mr. Pry, And did the prisoner continue still 
to urge you ? 

Witness. Yes, sir, she did. 

Mr. Pry. And was she very pressing about it ? 

Witness. Yes, sir, she was. Slic went on so, 
and pressed so hard, cveu taking the veiy tray 
out of my bands, as true as I am here, that 1 was 
almost forced to give way at last, which I did, 
but objecting all the time, and wondering, too, at 
her being so anxious about so small a matter ; 
and I stood at the foot of the stairs after she 
had gone up, hall’ doubting even then whether 
I wouldn’t follow her, and get the tray back 
again. But 1 was undecided like for the time, 
and I stopped where I was. As 1 stood there at 
the foot of the stairs, I heard the prisoner [a 
word spoken with great relish] going up, and 
heard the jingling of the tray also ; but it stopped 
when she got to the first floor, and then she 
opened the drawing-room door and went in. 

Mr. Pry. Was tlmt room on the same floor as 
the bedroom of the deceased ? 

Witness. No, sir. It was on the floor below 
it. She stopped in the drawing-room some time, 
and then 

Mr. Pry. How long do you suppose she 
stopped tlierc P 

Witness. Well, sir, it’s difficult to say, but I 
should think three or^four minutes. After that 
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I heard her come out, and once more begin 
ascending the stairs which led to my mistress’s 
room. Then she paused again a little while, and 
then she tapped at the door and went in. [The. 
witness seemed agitated here, and stopped for 
breath.] 

Mr, Pry. After that, I suppose you heard 
nothing more P 

Witness. I knew nothing more, sir, till the 
time came when my mistress’s bell rang, and 1 
went up-stairs to answer it. 

Mr. Pry. And did you fiud the prisoner in the 
room with the deceased P 

Witness. Yes, sir, but she left almost imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Pry. And you remained behind ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. I remained witli my mis- 
tress, except for a very short interval, till she 
went to bed. 

Mr. Pry. Do you remember any remark she 
may have made on that eveniug—any thing in 
connexion with the refreshments of which she 
had been partaking P 

Witness. Yes, sir. She made an allusion to 
the porter, which, in consequence of previous 
complaints, I had got at a new public-house. 
She said that it had a very nasty taste. 

Mr. Pry, Were those her exact words? 

Witness. They were, sir. Her very words. 
A ^‘very nasty taste,” she says. 

Mr. Pry. Had you any suspicions, now, at this 
time ? 

Witness. No, sir. None in the least. 

Mr. Pry. So little so, that you cleared the 
dishes and washed out the jug which had con- 
tained the food and drink provided for the 
deceased lady’s supper? 

Witness. Yes, sir. I washed tliem up, as I 
was in the habit of doing, as soon as I brought 
them down stairs, and while rny mistress was 
preparing for bed. 

Mr. Pry. How long were you absent from 
her? 

Witness. Prom twenty minutes to half an 
hour. 

Mr, Pry. Did you notice anything remarkable 
about your mistress ? 

Witness. She seemed very sleepy and drowsy 
like. 

A juryman— the same who took the copious 
notes—herc interposed to inquire whether it was 
ever the case that porter was adulterated with 
laudanum ; but he was met with the objection 
that such adulteration would scarcely pay, inas- 
much as any preparation of opium that could be 
used for the purpose would be very much more ex- 
pensive than the best legitimate materials whicli 
could be made use of in the manufacture of beer. 

The reader will not fail to perceive how close 
and complete this evidence was. It was terrible 
to see what a suspicious aspect that act of taking 
up the deceased lady’s supper wore when it came 
thus to be spoken of as a matter of evidence 
given in a court of justice. Nor was this testi- 
mony rendered less terrible by the manner of its 


delivery. Of the animus entertained by the 
witness towards the accused there could be no 
doubt, every time that the word ‘^ prisoner” was 
used, a noticeable expression of triumph declar- 
ing itself on the witness’s countenance. 

It was now time for her cross-examination to 
begin. But for that we shall require a new 
chapter. 


HOPEWARD BOUND. 

The seventh of November, in this current 
year, was one of those aggravating days upon 
which Mr. Timid does not go abroad without 
his umbrella, but, liaving it with him, is perpe- 
tually doubtful whether to carry it furled or un- 
furled. I saw him on that day steering his way 
over the trackless expanse of the grass in Hyde 
Park, or over a trackless part of it ; now in 
full sail before the wind, with his head snug in 
his umbrella, yet not snug enough, for it rained 
and it did not rain. Irritating specks of damp 
were dancing about like deliquescent gnats in 
the raw wintry air. It was not worth while, or 
it was of no use, to put up an umbrella. Down 
came, therefore, Mr. Timid’s press of sail, and 
he went uncomfortably forward over the damp 
grass till there were drops of damp big enougri 
to form plum-pudding patterns upon seats and 
rails, stingy plum-pudding patterns, with the 
currants few and far between. Then Mr. Timid, 
not for his own sake but his hat’s, opened sail 
again, till, as he crossed the road near the bridge 
over the Serpentine, towards which he had been 
steering, the apparition of a solitary rider taking 
a morning constitutional through that dreary 
November air, terrified the little gentleman. 
He was terrified lest he should, by crossing be- 
fore it with an umbrella opened, fatally terrify 
the horse. So he closed the umbrella with a 
sudden snap under the horse’s nose, and hurried 
on without daring to look at the consequences. 
I saw him look liard in the opposite direction 
for the ducks ; but the ducks could make nothing 
of such a day, and were in solemn congrega- 
tions, perhaps praying for rain or fair weather, 
one of the two, for this was neither. It didn’t 
particularly rain; there wasn’t particularly a 
log; it wasn’t particularly cold, and it wasn’t 
particularly windy ; but there was the ghost of 
a rainfall hovering in and out of the ghost of a 
fog, and a ghostly chill, and a ghost of an east 
wind that would have given out a ghostly wail 
in ghostly places. 

My friend Timid is very thin. I think I have 
seenlus arms in a high wind blown out straight 
before him like a couple of pennants. But they 
might have been stirred by intellectual emotion. 
For ho is very sensitive, as well as very thin, 
I startled my friend dreadfully by intercepting 
him upon the bridge with a loud ** whither 
away P” But the shock jolted out of him the 
word ” Brompton.” Boilers P” I asked. 

No,” he said, ‘^lam going to the Consump- 
tiou Hospital.” Of course it was my part, as a 
friend, to tell liim that he looked like a case for 
it; but he told me he was upon no jesting 
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errand. For the Brompton Hoi^ital vfbb going ' 
to send tweutj-four consomptwe patients, of 
whom there was yet hope, to winter in Madeira ; 
and he was going down the river with them to | 
see them off. I asked 4iii!a to come in and dine 
with me wdien he retnrned, and tell me all 
about it. He said he would, and he did. And 
this is his report, delivered as we sat over a 
snug fire, with fog shut out, and curtains drawn, 
and glasses Ailed, 

You know what a wretched day it was.^’ 

^'Andis.’* 

" Ah, yes. It would make one shiver to look 
at it as it lies dead in the streets in its damp 
shroud; it nmst be a wretched night upon tlie 
liver, and that steamer with its little cargo of j 
consumiitivcs hasn*t started yet ; woiiU start 
until two in the morning; and may not be 
readyjihen/* 

"Why were they not sent out in October, 
before this raw season set in 

" Well, I asked that question too, but found, 
as usual, tliat umny a thing seeming wrong is 
right, Parnell’s Hermit, to wit. There are not 
many passenger steamers to Madeira. The P, 
and 0. boats, as they touch at Malta, because 
of the cholera there would be put in quarantine 
if they went to Madeira now. So they don’t 
go. There’s only a short season of other pas- 
senger traffic for tlie benefit of invalids, and the 
last boat that went would have reached Madeira 
before the end^f the hot season. If patients 
had been sent by that, tliey would have run a 
new risk from vieissitude of climate. And so, 
no steamer would do but this, and she was to 
sail this evening. They will get to Madeira in 
about eleven dajs.” 

“ Well, Timid, now tell us all about it.” 

" Do you want to know the history of the 
hospital, and bow it is built in the form of the 
letter H.— -H was a Hospital, and so on ? Be- 
cause I’ve got all tliese sort of facts in my 
pocket.” 

"A very good place for them. 1 wouldn’t 
have them disturbed on any account, But 
what did you see P” 

" Oh, a very nice plaoe. 1 had some lunch 
at the Brompton Boilers.” 

" Had you really f That’s impoi*tant. Well.” 

" Well," the travellers were to dine at .half- 
past twelve, and I didn’t arrive at the hospital 
lu tiie .shape of a II till twenty-five miiuites to 
one.” 

"Well?” 

" Well; through being late, I r(^ret that I 
shall be unable to state to the distinguished 
journal for which you know I report, what 
meat they had. When 1 saw thmii they were 
eating pudding. Pkim-pudding and, I inferred, 
roast Mef, aim shall roundly assert roast beef 
when I write my report, whh all tiie statistics 
out of my pocket, and the graphic details. You 
know liow we do it. ‘ On Tuesday last the polite 
and usually quiet neighbourhood of Brompton 
was-— jfou start as for a Fire or Murder ; pa- 
rade your figures out of the report, put in your 
facts pictorialiy, and end by patting somebody 


the head. Uncertmnty won^ do in public 
writings If you believe its beef you.mimt assert 
beef roundly. But I won’t moiiUon beetf to you, 
citirer roast or round, because you are a confiden- 
tial friends The travellers whom I saw eating 
pudding were all men : in my paper, I should say 
‘ of the male sex to you I say only that they 
were men. Then I was taken to the board-room 
1o see the committee, also, to the best of my 
beliet^ all men, eating soup. Through, leaving 
them too soon it happens that I do not know 
what meat the committee ate, for when I came 
back into the board-room they also were eating 
pudding.” 

"All those details are very important, Timid ; 
pray make much of them. Pudding. And you 
had none ?” 

" You see I had lunched at Brompton Boilers, 
and there was a chair beside tlie chairman — evi- 
dently a most excellent man tbc chairman, I 
have got his name in my pocket — and on the 
other side of the empty cnair was a stout literary 
gentleman. Ho was eating soup w'beii I first saw 
Inm, and he was eating pudding — well, it might 
be pie—when I saw him next. You know I 
am constitutionally nervous, and 1 was a little 
flustered on the subject of that vacant chair, in 
awe of the stout literary gentleman, who might 
have eaten me. Besides, 1 had my umbrella in 
my baud, and you may not eat your soup with 
an umbrella. The first doubt on my mind was, 
Whose chair is this P You remember, of course, 
that the vacant scat at King Arthur’s Round 
Table Wc'is called SeatPerilous, and that courteous 
knight the secretaiy, whose time I was taking 
up, might be the very Sir Galahad for whom 
this empty chair was destined. If I aat in it, 
and tooK his soup, should I go down, as the 
wrongful occupant of the Seat Perilous was to 
go down, into the bowels of the earth, while the 
first mouthful of the soup that w^as another’s 
w^as yet going down into my stomach ? It would 
have cost me a tough reading of Hegel to get 
to the bottom of all that nice reasoning ; so as I 
was sure they had not Hegel ou the premises 
to lend me, I said I would liave no soup. Besides, 
I am a journalist.”, 

" And, as such, have forsworn soup P” 

" No. But a practice has sprung up lately, 
and is becoming a great deal too common, 
of stroking the stomachs of newspaper re- 
porters. A hotel opens : will the press come 
and be fed, and qualify itself^ for a report 
upon its cellar P A great exhibition opens: 
will the press come to a supper and become 
acquaitttea with its merits f To all which 
invitations, so far as 1 can represent the 
press, I flatly r^ly— No, I "won’t; and I do 
wish, most heartily, that each of my brother-re- 
porters would say with me : * I will not be fed 
by any man who knows and can oare nothing 
about me personally, and can see in me cmly a 
machine to grease. I will faithfully and simply 
do my work, emdeat tiie fruit of my own labour, 
convivial ouly with my own frienos.’ That re- 
post in the board-room was a little too much 
for a luncli, and a good deal too early for a 
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diniier. ‘ I took ifc to be grease for the tifo or 
three literary maohmea, jny brethreo, whom I 
sawakitmg thereat. The plea of preparation 
for the river air might possibly be vjJid in its 
favour; but then why carry sandwiches and 
wine on board the steamer? *We will have 
come wine put on board to keep out the cold/ 
said the excellent (dbairman> with a smile at the 
stout literary gentleman, whose name, I believe, 
he did not know. And so, on board tJie steamer 
there was wine in one of the cabins for the 
further greasing of the hinges of the press. I 
would as soon have taken poison, and might as 
well, for it was port.^* 

“ Well, you know, there was nothing meant 
but good-natured hospitality.'^ 

doubt; and I am naturally bashful 
among strangers. But it was a grief to me that 
Mr. Galahad, the secifetary, did not take the 
Seat Perilous and eat. He took me round the 
hospital in the form of a H, while all the world i 
in it was feeding. What they were having in i 
the wards was Irish stew. It was stew day. 
Good stew too, with honest-looking chops in 
it, and baked rice-puddings to follow. Well, 
and there were the women's miartcrs, and there 
were the men's quarters ; auu in the pure tem- 
perate air in tlie galleries there sat, Ijerc women, 
there men, about long tables, in quiet dinner 
parties, not more languid and pale than some of 
your fashionable companies towards the fag-end 
of the season. The consumptive eye has its 
own lustre, and perhaps it was brightened in 
some faces by interest in the day's event ; for 
m event it was, that touched many a heart 
among them. I don't usually care much for 
special hospitals, believing tliat many of them 
collect cases which iiad better be sent to a good 
general hospital, and that general hospitals are 
of infinitely more service to hun>anity by the 
advance in knowledge of the healing art. But : 
while snmll-pox and fever are among the obvious i 
exceptions, I think that consumption, though 
less obviously, is an exception too. 

A Consumption Hospital can only be of ser- 
vice to the very poor. It is jpeoulkrly a disease 
for home treatment where a lair degree of home 
comfort con be attained. But where poverty 
presses sq sorely that a healthy home is un- 
attainable, then I think it is well to gather 
these poor patients into a comfortable hospital 
of their own. wliere they ate nursed with utmost 
skill, well ted, in a pure temperate air free 
from drm^hti^ and comforted with special 
hope and sympathy. JB'or nobody doubts now 
that in the first, at least, of its three , stages 
consumption cau be cured. Patients sent in 
good time 4o go from this hospital with a new 
lease of lifei, and after they have left may keep 
themseiv^B easily within range of watchful care. 
They are admitted upon recommendation of a 
governor, that is to say, yearly subscriber of 
three guineas. Each governor may send one 
patient a year, and the patient is kept thirteen 
weeks, at a cost to the hospital of about ten 
pounds. So of course the money of the large 
numter of governors who don't send patients 


helps to support the charity of those who do. 
There is a famously appointed kitchen, and there 
as a dispensary with a row of brass taps for the 
serving out of tlie different qualities of cod- 
liver oil, as the publican serves out his mild, 
bitte^ and fourpeuny. I wouldn't like to sm 
that I remember how many hundred, thousand, 
million, or billion gallons of cod-liver oil are used 
in that place every year." 

‘^Have you the figures in your pocket ?" 

" Yes, of course. Let me sec. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight gallons, and three-quarters. 
Also two hundred and twenty-two gallons of 
brandy, twenty gallons of gin, six gallons of 
rum, one hundred and forty-two gallons of 
sherry, and three hundred and ninety-three 
gallons of port. These are properly put in the 
drug account ; and all the pure wine used upon 
these premises in a twelvemonth was one dozen 
of claret." 

‘^Pocket the rest of the figures." 

^‘Willingly. Bui I should like the hospital 
committee to make the discovery that they cau 
get Greek wine nearly as strong as port, and a 
reat deal wholesomer and cheaper, and that if it 
e the spirit they want, whisky-and- water beats 
port hollow. Pardon me for being a little 
sensitive upon the subject of that Iraudulent 
old humbug of a wine. Coarse spirit at eight- 
ence a bottle is exported from England, 
raudied, logwooded, mixed with a little wine, 
mellowed by age, and imported again into this 
country as a luxury, partly owing its cost to 
the long warehousing necessary to enable the 
mixture to abate of its first nauseousness, and 
become drinkable." 

‘‘Enough of that." 

“The mention of it /s enough. It came of 
mentioning the cod liver oil and drugs of the 
dispensary. There is a chapel, too, at tliat lios- 
pital in tlifc shape of a H — a veuy handsome one, 
entirely the gift of Sir Henry Foulis. But to 
come to the ti-avellcrs. 

“One of the hospital physicians. Dr. W. H. 
Stone, was lately paying a visit to Madeira, 
and studying the climate, when it was pro- 
•posed to him by some generous residents in 
the island to establish winter-quarters there 
— ^a sanatorium — for some of the poor patients 
at Bromplon to whom there was hope that 
one sucli escape from Uie English winter might 
secure recovery, A committee w^as formed by 
tlie kind-hearted Madeira people, under the 
presidency of Cai^taiu Erskine, her Majesty's 
consul, and it was definitively setiled that if 
I the hospital authorities would select with great 
care twenty of the poor patients to whom a 
winter in Madeira would be of most serviee, 
send them out in November, and take them 
home in May, the friendly islanders would 
lodge and feed, oai^efor aud comfort them, during 
the whole of their stay. A large merchant's 
house was accordingly taken at Madeira, in a 
suitable position, and adapted to i\mv use. The 
patients whose euro might possibly be com* 
letesd by such aid were carefully picked, each 
eingexaiuinedsucocssively by three physicians ; 
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and only men are sent this year, because the ex- 
periment would ,be too much complicated by a 
mixture of the sexes. Next jrear it should be 
the women’s turn to go. It is the first time 
that, in case of consumption, one of the most 
inestimable advantages of wealth has been ex- 
tended to the poor. If the success expected be 
attained, there will be help wanted at home to 
secure the permanence ana the extension of so 
beneficent a scheme. The interest felt by the 
patients throughout the hospital in the start of 
this little detachment of their comrades was 
very manifest. Surely all hearts were warmer 
for the sense of sympathy that stretched its 
helping hand to them from far away over the : 
sea. The attendants and nurses seemed to be j 
in a pleased flutter of kindly excitement. There i 
was the heap of wrappers and of boxes in the 
liall; a box of ice for the voyage, a book-box 
for winter readinp, and therc^ were boxes 
uniform in size and colour containing the kit of 


each of the twenty patients, labcllea not with 
names, but with all the letters of the .alphabet 
excepting U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 

‘‘About the boxes tliere were the twenty 
travellers to whom the cliaplain had spoken his 
wise and generous farewells before they rose 
from their last dinner in England. Now they 
were breaking out with little cordial farewells 
and liand-graspings with fellow -patients and 
with friendly nurses. The captain of their 
band, one of themselves,* was a lame man, who 
had been a seafarer. He told me that ho had 
been in the liospital ten years ago for con- 
sumption, and gone away well. But now his 
lungs were touched again, wherefore he was 
come back, and expected that Madeira would 
make a sound man of him once more. He bad 
the friendship of his comrades, but indeed it 
was noticeable how the common danger and 
common hope seemed to have drawn them 
all into quiet but strong friendship witJi one 
another. Omnibuses came — two of them— -gra- 
tuitously placed at the service of these fugi-j 
tives before the march of Winter by the General I 
Omnibus Company. The omnibuses were only to 
take them with their baggage to the Chelsea pier, 
where a steamer of the London and Westminster 
Company’s was waiting for them; also placed 
gratuitously at their service. Had the weather 
been too rough for the boat passage down the 
river, the two omnibuses bad been offered to 
carry the whole party with their friends to the 
Hermitage pier below London Bridge, off which 
lay the Portuguese vessel that was to land them 
at Madeira. Up went the boxes. A, B, C, I), E, 
P, G, — the best part of the British alphabet 
was making its escape from us. Tlien, with 
more farewells, the travellers were packed, and 
then the omnibus wheels grated on the gravel, 
and at the windows stood the comrades in sick- 
ness whom they left behind, waving God speed 
to the poor fugitives. And at the hospital doors, 
and on the steps, stood patients, doctors, porters, 
nurses, and white-aproned maids, and from all 
these clieers were given, in which the kindly 
notes of women’s voices were most heard, while 
all the windows w^ere astir with waving hand- 


kerchiefs. I was a stranger, yet, as I looked 
back on the scene from outside the gates, it 
brought some of the prevailing damp into my 
eyes. Under the chill and dullNovember skies 
it seemed for a moment that one saw unclouded 
heaven through the hearts of men. 

“Well, then, I walked to the pier and joined 
the sick wayfarers on the steamer, where they 
were packed comfortably round the walls of a 
warm cabin with a very briglit fire in the middle 
of it, and sat, one with a sister, one with a 
brother, one with a wife, huddled close. The 
chaplain and chairman spoke to them a few 
more words of simple sympathy in wishing them 
good speed, and shook hands with them all. So 
we went down the river till, beyond the bridge, 
we came alongside the Lisbon steamer, in which 
the whole fore-cabin had been taken for their 
exclusive use. ^ 

“ The steamer was coaling dirtily and taking 
in a cargo of oil, which suggested the question 
whether ’we export train-oil to the south of 
Europe, and get it back in salad oil, as we ex- 
port corn spirit and get it returned in port wine. 
We lost ourselves then among the coal-dirt, saw 
the alphabet safely stowed, admired the hand- 
some state-cabin, thought the fore-cabin accom- 
modations disproportionately narrow ; and, as 
we returned to the river steamer, saw groups of 
our poor consumptive friends gathering to look 
down upon us from the rails of the quarter-deck. 
And there also already one or two young English 
ladies were having their shawls adjusted, or ca- 
ressing the pet dog that was to fly with them from 
the perils of which the gathering winter mist 
upon the river was as the great visible shadow, 
Tlirough the mist at last we parted from our 
poor friends, taking among us the brothers and 
the sisters and wives furtively rubbing their 
eyes with the corners of their shawls, and with 
exchange of little cheerings. May those fugi- 
tives find Madeira skies as genial as the sympa- 
thies that opened for them the way to such a 
wintering ! And may they bring back next May 
a bill of health that shall establish the success of 
this experiment, and cause it, with English help, 
to be repeated every winter to the end pf time !*^ 
To all which, being of one mind with ray friend 
Timid, I said Amen I As who would not ? 


THE BOUGHS’ GUIDE. 

My sporting information is derived from 
sources altogether distinct from that Guide to the 
Turf which is issued periodically by the ingenious 
Mr. Buff..... It is served up to me every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, at the moderate charge of 
One Fenny, ana I am advised, admonished^ 
warned, and instructed, with a vigour, prescience, 
and versatility perfectly astonisuing to myself. 
Carping critics sky that m v guide is the favourite 
organ of the Boughs, and that it is to be found 
in the parlours of pugilism, and in houses where 
out-door betting-men and fraudulent “ welshers’^ 
chiefly congregate. The same objection would 
apply to the air we ^eathe and the bread we 
cat. As a bumble disciple of an able teacher. 


Charles Didteos.] 
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I fearlessly claim for my Penny sporting guide, a 
range of iiiformation and a profundity of know- 
ledge which it would be difficult to surpass. 
What is it to me if the Rough share ray par- 
tiality for vigorous Saxon, or be delighted as I 
am with w'ords and phrases it requires natural 
^titude and a special education to understand F 
Find me a newspaper in which races, fights, 
hunts, coursing-meetings, advertisements, an- 
swers to, and letters from, correspondents, are 
more thoroughly in accordance with what we 
have ever been taught to consider good sporting 
taste, and I will admit that what is sauce for 
the rough is not sauce for the clean-shirted 
turfite ; nut, till then, pardon me if I hold to 
niy original views, and maintain the excellence 
of my organ as an astute Mentor and a just 
ju^e. 

Opening one of its recent numbers, and turn- 
ing to its advertisement-sheet, I gain, as usual, 
much valuable information. The weak-minded 
and credulous people who believe the form of 
gambling known as “ sweepstakes’* to be sup- 
pressed by act of parliament, would do well to 
read with me the seductive offers of Messrs. 
Bilson and Nixon, of Mr. Tenstuu, or Mr, 
Chancer. The first gentlemen advertise a 
‘'sweep of three thousand members at one 
shilling each, to be drawn every Monday thiwugh- 
out the year and you or I, or any one blessed 
with a shilling, or the means of making or taking 
one, have but to send it to these philanthropists 
to obtiiin a vested interest in the following 
splendid contingencies : “ First horse, twenty- 
five pounds; second horse, twelve pounds; 
third horse, seven pounds; twenty pounds 
amongst starters ; twenty pounds amongst non- 
starters ; fifty prizes of ten shillings ; one hun- 
dred prizes of live shillings.” This applies to a 
forihooming handicap ; but Messrs. Bilson and 
Co. are kina enough to make provision for their 
customers every Monday, so tliat there need be 
no teiting for “ events” before the fate of your 
shilling or mine is known. The process of in- 
vesting is simplicity itself. Direct your letter 
(enclosing a shilling and two stamped envelopes) 
to Charles Bilson (address given), and the thing 
is done. Or, if you prefer it, visit one of the 
agents of this enterprising firm, “ stationed in 
au the principal tows,” and personally procure 
your tieJeet for the great sweep. Frank Tenstun 
offers like facilities, bat not stooping to name 
the number of subscribers to which he thinks it 
wise to limit his kindness, be simply announces 
the vast sums to be given away m prizes, and 
the small sum required for one of his tickets. 
Mn Chancer flies at rather higher game, for his 
chances range in price from one shuling to five, 
and though his prizes are less splendid in 
amount, benevolently allows you to increase 
the probaoility of obtaining them by purchasing 
“ seven tickets for the price of six.” 

If I wish to make my fortune in a different 
wav, and to decline the unscientific and un- 
skilled gambling of the lottery in favour of 
betting on horses entered in forthcoming races, 
my paper is ready for me. Blight and Lovenote 
are, I read, “ to be seen at the back of the Muse’s 


i Brewery, daily,”* and will execute my commis- 
• sions, if not less than one pound, to any amount* 
So will Mr. Gather, of Great Bustle-street, or 
Mr. Blebb, of nowhere in particular, ox Mr. 
Bolton, of whom I regret to read in another 
part of my paper that, although advertising 
‘‘ from Bloaters, Wiltshire-street,” “the worthy 
landlord of tliat hostelry has no connexion 
with him, neither will he be answerable for 
any transactions be may make under any cir- 
cumstances.” If before investing money you 
would like to secure trustworthy information, 
you may, for two guineas annually, secure J udas’s 
Turf Circular and Betting Recorder, to be de- 
livered to you on every Saturday and Sunday 
mornings throughout the year, with intelligence 
of so mystic a character, that it can only be 
read by aid of private telegraphic keys. Of 
other people anxious to minister to your wants, 
my paper is full. Biographies of the late Mr. 
Sayers: white bull bitciies, fillies, colts, stal- 
lions, greyhounds, billiard-tables, cricket-bats, 
skittle-pins, liniments for the spavin, embroca- 
tions for sprains, liquid blisters for general lame- 
ness, breech-loaders, boxing-gloves, and summer 
drinks, are all to be had in unexceptionable ex- 
cellence, from advertisers in my sporting guide. 
“ Pop in your left,” is the pleasant heading of 
one of tliese advertisements, and “Bravery, 
skill, manliness, courage, forbearance, and un- 
flinching prowess of true Britons,” the key-note 
of another. The first relates to the sale of box- 
ing-gloves, the second to departed professors of 
the noble art for the encouragement of which 
boxing-gloves were invented. Nor is my tutor 
behindhand in the friendly warnings it gives its 
pupils. Side by side with the engaging offers 
of gentlemen who are to be “beard ol” daily 
from eleven to two, behind a brewery, or at the 
bar of a tavern, arc the answers to correspon- 
dents. Many of these arc of a highly significant 
character. “ Lynx ” is tersely informed “ they 
are nothing but welshers;” “A Victim, Hack- 
ney,” learns, “you, too, have been welshed. 
The card you sent us is not worth keeping 
“ H. E. B.” elicits, “ as soon as we are satisfied 
they arc dishonest we refuse their advertise- 
ments,” which prompts the speculation as to 
how much satisfaction my paper requires. 

“ Corkonian” is warned, “ never put faith m any 
such things “ A Backer, * that “ we can- 
not recommend”* some list-keeper unnamed; 
“Rustic,” that something “is all nonsense,” 
with the pertinent rider, “ if not, how is it be 
cannot maxe his own fortune first ?” “ W, H. T., 

I of Bath,” reads, “ the simple answer is that 
you have been done;” “Henry Moon^” is 
I congratulated “ on saving his money, for Cowes, 
alias Abel, is an old offender, and we have con- 
tinually warned the public against him and 
poor Mooney learns further, for bi^ consolation, 
that Cowes, alias Abel, “has resorted to the 
same ruffianly proceedings before, whenever he 
has been disappointed of nis prey.” Mr. Gather, 
on the other hand, is vouchea for, as timstworthy 
to any amount, and as the above extracts repre- 


♦ See Against the Geaik, No. 815, page 442. 
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flent about hatf of the answers to turf oone- 
spondenta, they ibnn a beaHby oenamentary 
upon the advertisements, and a conoborative 
testimony to the character of the ’financial 
agents we recently saw .pnrsnmg their vocation 
Aiminat the Gnon.” 

Gieaniiig infonnatiou in xe^lar and methodi- 
cal order, 1 next carefully digest a leading 
artiole devoted to the comparative success 
of well-known jockeys during the past year. 
Minute statistics as to the number of races— 
they are spoken of as “contests,*" and tlie tone 
of the writer is that of a field-officer awarding 
praise, encouragement, and admonition to his 

f enenJs after a aeries of engagements which 
ave affected the destinies of me world — are 
given, and logical deductions drawn. The 
great Landem is a$ usual at the top of the poll. 
Recognised and appreciated in his profession 
for consummate siml and nndoviating honesty, 
the continuance of Landem’s proud pre-eminent 
is, I read, an article of faith witn the entire 
sporting community. Lord Palmerston’s return 
for 'Everton, and ®r Robert Peel’s for Tam- 
worth, are, on the principle of arguing from 
small things to grea^ alluded to as illustrating 
the firmness of liaudcm’s tenure. Out of the 
four hundred and fourteen races run in the last 
twelvemonth by this jockey without guile, he 
won one hundred and forty-two, was second in 
eighty-six, and third in forty-five, which fully 
justifies my paper in crediting him with “a 
splendid avesa^.*’ James Qrinenue comes 
next in rank, th« figures being given with the 
same reverential exactitude as in the case of 
Landem. So with many other jockeys, their 
professional doings of the year are recorded, and 
commented on with the care and ability then- 
position and importance demand. After eon- 
graiulatiims have been bestowed with dis- 
erimhiaticHi, the men being named in order, and 
priority given to success, we have commisera- 
tioB upon the once great Baldloft, and the 
formerly eminent Galloner. It is gr^ly to be 
regretted that the brilliant Galloner should have 
been “tied down to such an unfortunate eapi 
and jacket as thie 'primrose,*'** for Mr. Bailer’s 
stable is, as eveir one knows, “ so oat of form 
as to be barely able to secure a plate.** As for 
oor Baldbft, be is spoken of as “ out Of the 
unt,*’ and wemonm over his sad deoUne, parity 
owing, wie hint, to unjust saspicicMis, and lite 
ingloricus rimning m an Epsom favourite. 
Bells, another great man, whose past reputation 
is his most termidable rival, has struggled 
nobly against the adverse cincurnttauccs of “in- 
creasing weiglit** in himself, and “ indifferent | 
form’* jm Ills employer’s stable ; and we learn I 
with satisfaction, which h) none the less fervent i 
for its being founded on a blind &ith in our 
instructor, that “ the lint of winning jockeys 
provides iiilerestiag and suggestive matter for 
COTtempktuHi’’— laconclasion which few readmss 
wiU bo disposed to deny. 

That the genlleman-rider question « settled 
at last, will be a source of congratulation to every ! 
well-r^ulated mind. We learn all about it at 
page two. Divers people have ridden races os 


amateurs, when it has been wdl known that 
they anted ^fessionalty, and grave soaadato 
have arisen in consequence, ms may be in- 
ferred from a letter taking enieeption to a previons 
leading artiole, in whieh the writer’s eWacter 
as a gentleman-rider waa seriously impugned, 
and wneretn a missing suoffie-bridle, “sliort 
weight at the scale,’’ and, “it is not true,” 
play leading bat confusing pwfts. That the 
gentleman in question threatens legal proceed- 
ings, and that the editor, in a pitJty note, hopes, 
sardoniealty, that the explanations vouchsafed 
will be satisfactory to the public, farnkh some 
slight clue to the matter at issue, and make 
us see that the rule that for the future all geutle- 
men-viders -shall be members of one of a list of 
clubs, or be proposed and seconded by members 
of the same, is judicious and advisable. In 
another case we Iwrn that the objection to Mr. 
Plant as to his not being a gentleman, has been 
withdrawn, and bis right to ride Brown Shoes 
in that character fully admitted. 

Passing now to the Autumn Kotos and the 
Close of the Season, “ it is satisfactory to know*’ 
— ^1 don’t in the least understand why, but I 
accept the statement with unabated confidence — 
“ that there will henceforth be some cessation of 
the plating that has been rampant daring a great 
part of the season, and which invariably fiourtsbes 
like a deadly upas-tree under the uuspioesof** a 
gentleman named. That the year 1865 “has 
been essentially one of ‘ scratchings,* ‘ ropings,* 
and ‘ milkings,* ’* is clearly a matter for natiouri 
regret, and we turn with a sigh of relief 'to 
another .portion of the Notes. That Sir Tiger 
is “a little deficient in his truth of symmetry,*’ 
especially “in thesiukiug of his back,** is told with 
the tender delicacy the subject demands ; while 
Uie profound troth, “ there never was a horse 
without some fault,’’ and the prophecy, “ itwiU 
take a clinker to beat him at Epsom,” are both 
calculated to assuage his owner’s grief at ^ 
Tiger’s deficiency. , 

Two columns and a Udif of small print (jwe 
me the ooueludiug history of Shrewsbury Novem- 
ber meeting; ana after reading how “the talent 
thought the weights admirably adjusted,” and 
“ stood Birchrod a cast dff how the followers 
of Mrs. Bray got “a facer;” how Mr. Bray 
became a hot favourite; ^d how the book- 
makers bad in one race aU the bent of it — 1 
note the weights for Croydon Steeple-chase, and 
make my mouth water covetously, by reading 
that a matliematician will forward for thirteen 
stamps seieiriific rules for “ winning, hedgii^ 
and getting on.” Hontii^ comprises a long 
list of coming meets, and full panrtioulacs of • 
recent one, whereat the Heir to the Crown was 
present “ on his splendid chesnut,” and actually 
spoke, as you or 1 would, witliout being rude— 
the report says “ ohatted affably”— r&d whers 
the first fox was killed in the open -without 
affording a run, but where a second one can 
a ring, making twice for its old haunt, where it 
was killed,” the royal party, including the Prin- 
cess, being “ all up te witness the usual form 
gone through on saob ocoasion8”-7-hunting, as 
you see, meets with ample mention from my 
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miide. But the fgreat event of the week has 
been the fuim^al of the late Mr. Sayers,* and this 
is recorded with a degree of jMurticdlaritj and a 
depth of feeling which proves liow easily a 
popular demonstration may be misunderstood 
and misrepresented by the uninitiated or the 
prejudiced. Not that the mourning writer 
gives wav to any of those funereal heroics which 
provoked the jre of some critics upon a recent 
occasion. This ** mute of iournaUBm*^ is studi- 
ously unaffected in his style, and it is easy to 
see that, from one point m view, the obsequies 
of the late champion were, to use tlie language 
of after-djnner orators, ^*all that could be de- 
sired.” ^^That a man so distinguished in his 
profession” — mark tlie delicacy here ; no vulgar 
allusions to the departed’s proficiency in ad- 
ministering, say, fais celebrated blow “the 
auctioneer,” but a phrase which might be ap- 
plied with propriety to a benevolent physician 
or an aocomplkhed artist. That a man so dib- 
tinguislied in las profession^ should arouse a 
great amount of interest, was only natural ; but 
yet four miles of road thronged with people, 
exceeded every one’s most sanguine hopes. 
Candidly admitting (and the sound common 
sense of the admission increases my respect for 
my teacher) that pugilism has fallen from its 
high estate, we are next told that it was as 
the last representative exfvonent of the noble 
art| aud because, from Mr. Sayers’s fuueml, that 
“the decline and fail”— pray note tlie language 
— “of the P. R.” would be dated by future 
Gibbons, that “reflective persons assembled to 
say peace to his ashes, and whisper a farewell 
to the glories of the ring.” 

In my capacity of “reflective person,” 1 
attended tlie funeral in question, and am now 
pleased to find myself credited with far-seeing 
philosophy. It is true that my conclusions 
mffered slightly from the gentleman whose ac- 
count I am reading now, but as from iulernal 
evidence 1 conclude that he had the privilege of 
assembling with the family and their friends, 
and of riaing to the cemetery, while I humbly 
trudged thither, on foot, I feel sure that the 
slight disci epaticy between us may be explained 
by the distinction in ohr points of view. The 
“very pardonable desire on the part of 'the 
crowd to see the last of their Irero;” “the 
little pressure brought to bear from the out- 
side;” and “the marked decorum of the many 
hundreds who gmned admission,” prove tlmt 
my Mentor was in the chapel while faces and 
heads were being danced u^u by thidk-booted 
Boughs outside. The “little pressure” consisted 
ina iiand-UNhand fight between twoacoro or so 
of nolicemeu and several hundreds of the worst- 
looking blackguards that even London is capable 
of prMucing; aud “ the marked decorum” con- 
sisted of callous shrieking, blasphemy, of 
struggles for place round the grave*-bead, and 
of the reckless destruotion of trees and me- 
morials near it^ Mudiof this was fortunately 
unknown to the mourning party, for the riot 
was at its fiei’cest white they were in the ceme- 
tery chapel, and I only name these touching 
incidents hcrei, to prove that, as “every horse has 


some fault,” so microscopic scrutiny may detect 
trivial .errors of judgment even in the most 
exempkry of guides. That we should have an 
acrostic on the late champion’s name signed 
“A Bard-working Man,” and that “One of 
Tom’s Admirers” ehould proffer “his mite” to- 
ww’ds a statue to that kero, seem things of 
couwe; and we turn to aquatics with a profound 
feeling tliat we have yet in England poets and 
camtalists ready for their duty. 

JPlenty of variety again in the aquatic de- 
partment. Scullers* race for sixty pounds be- 
tween two athletes, with succinct ciograpiiy of 
each, and full particulars of their latest per- 
formances. Where Pastor took his breathings, 
and the watchful eye of the experienced host to 
whom liis splendid condition was due, aud how 
he lost the race because the referee c^led some- 
thing a foul, must be read tq. be appreciated. So 
must the Torpid and other trials at Oxford, i 
where glorious spurts made up an exciting race, j } 
If you are doggishly inclined, let us turn the i 
page. Here you read at length of coursing i| 
matches, where the deeds of dogs are so glow- i 
iiigly recorded as to make you doubt whether | 
you were right in giving man the second place 1 
in the animal creation, or whether a practised j; 
greyhound should not rank next the horse, j 
Stakes for dog puppies, witli eighty-sevejji en- j 
tries; stakes for bitch puppies, with eighty-five j 
entries; stakes for beaten dog puppies; stakes j 
for beaten bitch puppies ; open stakes ; stakes , i 
fdr all-aged greyhounds ; and stakes for dogs of ! I 
residents— all these are here. Do you fish or j j 
shoot ? — ^Here is a letter from a gentleman sign- j 
ing himself Champion Angler, who seems rather j 
indignant that some other gentleman won’t fish { 
him for one hundred pounds a-side ; and here I 
are records of some brave sport with guns and * | 
pigeons, where five-pound notes, fat bullocks, jj 
and silver watches, depended on the issue. The I j 
fascinating art of swimming, the convivial sup- | 
pers it gives rise to, and the money proficiency ; 
in it may win ; billiard matches, in which leading j 
West-end bookmakers take part ; athletic sports, ■ 
running, walking, and jumping, and the silver j 
goblets and claret cups to be won, gradually lead 
us, like timeworn bacyheiors, to the ring. That, ! 
at a fight last week, sliots with the left were in- | 
terchanged, buTSters on the head given; and 
that white one man got well home on tlie chest, ! 
another retorted with a eross-butiocker ; and j 
that the victor, who was as strong and fresh ns 
at the commencement, held his opponent on the | 
ropes, “somewhat after the manner of Earn- ; 
borough” (query, tried to choke him ?), and on 
being told to r^nquish his gimp, adiroitly an- 
swered, He meant to keep his man the^ white 
be had got Jjim,” all testify to the keen interest | 
taken in the profession of which the date Mr. . | 
Sayet^ was a ^tinguisked ornament, j; 

Such is my guide to the> turf. It appeals alike 1 1 
to roughs and gentles, and is surely a mar yallous 1 1 
illustration of the tastes, habits, and amusemonts I j 
of a large section of the people. We sneer at I ; 
the nations who encourage gambling in their j 
capitals, and brag of having put dowiuoiteries ; j i 
while shilling sweepstakee are openly advertised. . | 
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on her head the moment she got up in the morn- 
ing ; and the wonder, if it had kept straight all 
day (which it never did), occupied her the last 
thing at night. I had a mind to call my old hen. 
Aunt Deb, but the likeness was too striking, so 
I christened her Juno. She was a stupid crea- 
ture, and plumped her first egg down in the 
yard ; but I must do her the justice to say, that 
when once shown a nest, she pertinaciously kept 
to it ever after, no matter what state it might 
be in. Between Lady Mary and Juno there was 
no love lost ; the former always “ shied” her, as 
it were, just as if somct)ld fat farmer^s wife was 
being too familiar with a young princess. Not 
that there was much feeling of any kind in poor 
old Juno’s breast. She appeared to me, solely j 
occupied in the thought of her topknot. She 
seemed always trying to gaze up at tliis wonderful 
structure, so that she was always the last to get 
any food, to be on her perch, to do anything. 

She laid eggs with praiseworthy industry, and 
she sat upon them like a model mother. In fact, 
it appeared to me that she was always sitting. 

Though I was the poultry-woman, I was | 
allowed a person not only to clean out the fowl- 
houses every other day, but also to take care of 
them during any absence of mine. Judith Mor- 
gan was the name of my coadjutor. 

*Mudith,” said I, “I am going from home for 
three weeks. Now, mind you take care of the 
fowls.” 

‘^'Deed and I will, mem.” 

** Save all the eggs, and put them in bmi. 
Any hens wanting to sit, set them, and make a 
note of the day. Don’t forget to set duck eggs 
as well.” 

’Deed and I won’t, mem.” 

And mind you call cheerily out to them, and 
speak to them all, especially Lady Mary.” 

“ ’Deed and I will, mem,” 

When I returned home after three weeks’ ab- 
sence (I usually indulged myself by not getting up 
the foit morning or so), I went down after break- 
fast to inspect ray poultry, and hear of their wel- 
fare. I was not surprised that no Lady Mary met 
me. Three weeks of disappointment in a hen- 
nisii mind would naturally tend to forgetfulness. 

“ Well, Judith, how many eggs ?” 

Three undered and highty-two, mem.” 

Any hens sitting P” 

*‘’Deed, mem, there’s old Juno at it agin, and 
deed o’ goodness, mem, if Lady Mary bcaii’t a 
sitting too.” 

Is she indeed P That is the first time I ever 
knew her do so.” 

‘‘True for you, mem. It were all along a 
missing you. She took to sitting immediate/’ 

" Then her time is nearly up P” 

“ ’Deed, mem, as she wore that fond o’ big 
eggs, I did give her duck-eggs.” 

“ Then you were very silly. And I suppose 
Juno has hen-eggs P” 

“’Deed hev she, mem.” 

“Well, couldn’t you see that a little thing like 
L^dy Mary could only cover a few eggs, and 


ought to have had small ones ; while old Juno 
can keep warm almost as many as a turkey, and 
could have taken fifteen duck-eggs? Besides, 
Lady Mary never sat before, and a month of it 
will sicken her.” 

“ ’Deed, mem, it’s amazin’ ; I didn’t see tliat/’ 

I spoke to Lady Mary, who condescended to 
come out and inform me, after her fashion, that 
she thought it high time she should bring up a 
family. But evidently she was heartily sick of 
sitting, and I was obliged to keep the grating 
over her nest until the eggs chipped. 

Madame Juno was sitting awkwardly on her 
gazing up at her topknot, evidently 
equally indifferent to my attentions or Judith’s ; 
either was the same to W. 

In due time, both hatched out, and were put 
out in the orchard under two coops not far from 
each other, with wired grass runs for the young 
ones. Lady Mary was intensely delighted with her 
downy littlelumps of fluff at first, Butwhennature 
asserted her rights, and iliey began to paddle 
about, into the water and out, over the food and in 
it, sprinkling it about, and eating it in an extra- 
ordinary fashion, I shall never forget her dismay. 

Had not the mother instinct been irrepressible, 
1 doubt if she would have permitted the little 
damp dirty things to go and dry themselves warm 
under her. As it was, all her mother pride was 
gone. She would not eat, she would not cluck, 
she seemed almost broken-hearted; and, as if to 
put the climax to her woes, she had a full view 
of Madam Juno clucking sonorously to eleven of 
the prettiest, brightest, sweetest little dainty 
chickens ever seen— which, by-the-by, in her per- 
petual gazing up at her beloved topknot, she 
was always treading upon. 

“ Oh, Judith,” said I, “how sorry I am that 
Lady iisg:y has not those pretty chickens, and 
Juno the ducks ! Ducks can always take care of 
themselves, and old Juno is so stupid, she will 
tread those chickens to death.” 

“ ’Deed, mem, ’tis a pity. Lady Mary don’t 
seem to stomach the ducklings at all.” 

“ She will never sit again, you will sec,” said I, 
I coaxed her, and petted licr, and did aU I could 
to soothe her feelings, even going so far as to let 
her out the next day for a little run. She did 
not go far, but kept close to Juno’s coop. 
Juno was let out in a day or two after, for- 
tunately by myself, so that I witnessed what 
followed. The moment old Juno stalked forth, 
blundering over her brood as she did it, Lady 
Mary flew upon her. She buffeted her, and, 
as if aware of her weakness, pecked at her 
topknot; she hustled her, drove her, and at 
last sent her flying, half blind, and wholly stupid, 
into her (Lady Mary’s) coop, whither the little 
ducks had fled, in dire terror at their foster- 
mother’s behaviour. She watched for a few 
moments. 1 gently closed the coop, making 
Juno and the ducks prisoners, when, on hearing 
the little plaintive chirp of the startled chickens, 
Lady Mary gave a loud and joyous chirrup, to 
which they quickly responded, and collecting 
them all round her, clucking and chirruping 
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' until she nlmost lost her balance, little Lady 
j Mary carried the whtde brood to the other end 
i of the orchard; TRien, it was impossible to say 
I which the happierj the proud little mother, 

I or the eager busy chirping little chicks, 
j As for Madam 3xtm, she remamed stunned and 
mystified for some time. At last, ftelii^ little 
timid soft thinp creeping under her, she obeyed 
her instincts, and squatted over them. Then 
she and her newly-acquired children all had a 
good doze; and to this minute it is mine and 
it is Judith’s belief that she does not know 
her children were ever changed. 

|| HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

j I BT THE AUTROB OF ** BABBABA'S HISTOBT.** I 


CHAPTTEU XC. KT PAXTLT. 

TJp and down, up and down, till his eyes wea- 
ried of the shipping and his feet of the pav^i, 
Sason wandered along the quays of the grand 
old city of Bordea,ux, seeking vainly for any 
definite news of the Daughter of Ocean. 
He had lost much precious time by the way— a 
night in Bristol, a day in London, another night 
in Bordeaux ; but for this there had been abso- 
lutely no help. The early train that took liim 
I from Bristol to London arrived too late for the 
i morning mail to Paris, and the express from 
I Paris to Bordeaux brought him into tlic antique 
capital of Guienne between ten and eleven at 
night. Armed, however, with the same strong 
will that had carried him along thus far, Saxon 
I set to work to pursue his search as vigorously 
j in Bordeaux as in London and Bristol, and, if 
! possible, to make up for lost time by even greater 
I perseverance and patience. 

TJp to this point he had held no further com- 
! munication with Greatorex. He was determined 
j to act for himself and by himself, without help or 
I counsel. He would, perhaps, have found it ^fB- 
1 cult to explain wJiy he shrunk from sharing the re- 
I sponsibility of this task — why, from that moment 
when he had first divined the share which Helen 
Bivibre might bear in hjs cousin’s flight, he had 
jealously kept the supposition to himself, and 
j determined to follow up this accidental clue un- 
i aided and alone. But so it was. He felt that the 
girl’s name was sacred ; that lus lips were sealed ; 
tliat he, and he only, must seek and save her. 

He thought of her perpetually. He could 
tliink, indeed, of nothing else. Throughout the 
J weary, weary miles of travel, by night, by day, 

I sleeping or waking, the remembrance of her peril 
! was ever before him. He had beheld her face 
I but twice in his life ; yet it was as vividly pre- 
I sent to him as if he had been familiar with its 
I pale and tender beauty from his boyhood. It 
wrung his very heart to think of her eyes— those 
pathetic eyes, with that look of the caged chamois 
in them that he remembered so well. Then he 
tfi^d wonder vaguely whether they had always 
t W<IWi;that expression ? Whether he should ever 
sec them lighted up with smiles P Whether she 
i had ever known the joyous, thoughtless, sunshiny 


liappiness of childhood, and hadmade her father’s 
home musical with laughter P 

Musing thus, while the unvaried flats of central 
France were gliding mcmotenbusly past tee car- 
iriage windbwB, he would wander on into other 
and quite irrelevant speculations, wondering 
^whether she remembered him? Whether she 
would know him again, if she met him P Whe- 
iither she had ever thought of him since that day 
:when they met at the Watmloo Bridge station, 
and he paid her fare from SedgebrookP And 
then, at the end of all these tangled skeins of 
reverie would always come the one terrible ques- 
tion— did slie love William TrefaldenP 

He told himself that it was impossible. He 
told himself over and over again that heaven was 
just and merciful, and would never condemn that 
pure young soul to so fatal an error; but while 
he reasoned, he trembled. 

Supposing that this thing had really come to 
pass-^hat then? What if they were already 
married ? The supposition was not to be en- 
dured, and yet it flashed upon him every pow 
and then, like a sharp pang of physical pain. 
He might put it aside as resolutely as he would, 
but it came back and back again. 

Whence this pain ? Whence this anguish, this 
restless energy, this indomitable will, that knew 
neither fatigue, nor discouragement, nor shadow 
of turning P These were questions that he never 
asked himself. Had they been put to him, he 
would probably have replied that he compassion- 
ated Helen Rivibre from the bottom of his heart, 
and that he would have felt the same, and done 
as much, for any other iimocent and helpless girl 
in a similar position. It was pity. Pity, of 
course. What else should it be ? 

In this frame of mind, devoured by anxiety, 
and impelled by a restlessness that increased with 
every hour, the young man traversed the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of miles between Bristol 
and Bordeaux, and now' wandered eagerly about 
the far-spreading city and the endless quays, 
pursuing his search. • 

Of the Daughter of Ocean, he ascertained 
that she had arrived in port and was unlading 
somewhere below the bridge. Sent hither and 
thither, referred from one shipping agent to 
another, and confused by aU sorts of contradictory 
directions, he had the greatest difficulty to find 
the steamer, and, w'hcn found, to gain a moment’s 
hearing from those about her. Deserted, appa- 
rently, by her captain and crew, and given over 
to a swarm of blue-bloused porters, the Daugh- 
ter of Ocean lay beside a wharf on the further 
side of the Garonne, undergoing a rapid clear- 
ance. The wharf was obstructed with crates, 
bales, and packing-cases ; the porters came and 
went like bees about a hive ; a French commis 
iu a shaggy white bat, with a book under his arm 
and a peufrehiud his car, stood by and tookifote 
of the goods as they were landed ; and all was 
chatter, straw, bustle, and confusion. No one 
seemed able to give Suxonthe least intelligence. 
The commis would scarcely listen to him, andtee 
only person from whom ho could extract a civil 


word was % fat Ihigliabmaa iii a neqaest. Scarcely glance 

costumci whom he fouEd m the saloon of the^ kires with which the pa^ was nearly 

steamer, immersed in accounts, This p^son in- ysmng man scrawled his owm ; : 

formed him that the^ captain was gone to Feri- Tiens/^ said the waiter, as*Sazon eompleied 

gueiu, and that the passengers had all been the entry under its* various headings, ‘^Monsisair 

landed yesterday at the Quai Louis Fhilippe. is Swiss 

As to where they miglit hare gone after being am. What of it P’* 

once set ashore, that was nobod/s business but "Nothing-^except that monsieur speaks with 

their own. Perhaps it might be worth while to the purity , of a Frenchman, TlKjre is a Swiss 

make inqudry at the passport-office^ or IheEng^ Protestant chapel in Bordeaux, if monsieur would 

lish consulate. He should do so himself if he wish to attend the service/^ 


were looking after any friends of liis own. 

So Saxon thanked the fat Englishman for his 


advice, and went to the consulate. The csonsul asked, quickly. 


A new possibility suggested itself to Saxon. 

“ Is there any English Protestant chapel he 


advised him to go to the pr<5fet, and the prifet, ‘‘ Mais, certai 
after keeping him for more than an hour in a des Chantrons, 
dismal waiting-room, referred him to the super- window.'^ 
intendent of the city police. This functionary, a And the wail 
fussy, inquisitive, self-important personage, en- building, about 
tcred Saxon^s name in a big book, promised that Saxon's hear 


‘‘ Mais, certainement, monsieur. On the Pav^ 
des Chantrons, One may see it from this 
window.'^ 

And the waiter pointed out a modest white 
building, about a quarter of a mile away. 

Saxon's heart bounded with hope renewed. 


he would communicate with the, authorities of The English Protestant chapel! What more 
the passport-office, and desired monsieur to call likely than that Helen should find her way 


again to-morrow between two and four. 


thither, this sunny Sunday moming? What more 


The day dragged slowly by; and when at night probable than that the English chaplgm should 
lie laid his weary head upon the pillow, Saxon be able to help him? How dull be had been, not 


felt as if he were further off than ever from success. 
The next day, Saturday, was spent in the same | 


to think of this before ! Finding that it yet 
wanted nearly two hours to the time when service 


unsatisfactory way. He wasted all the forenoon would begin, and that tlxe chaplain lived near by, 
in hunting out one Philip Edmonds, first mate Saxon went at once to wait upon him. An old 
of the Daughter of Ocean, who was lodging at woman, however, opened the door to him, and in- 
a little marine boarding-house on the opposite formed him, with manycurtsej's, that her master 
side of the river. This Edmonds at once remem- was absent for six weeks' vacances, and that a 
bered to have seen William Trefalden and Helen strange gentleman had imdertaken his duty in the 
Riviere among the passengers. The lady was in mean while. As for the strange gen tlemair's name, 
deep mom*ning. They lauded with the otliers at she had not the remotest idea of it. It was “ un 
the Quai Louis Philippe, He had never spoken noin Anglais— un noiu oxcessivement difficile." 


to either, and knew nothing of their ultimate 
destination. TMa was all that he had to tell. 

Then Saxon went back to the quays, and in- 
quired about the steamers that would sail next 
week for New York. He found that none bad 
left Bordeaux since the Daughter of Ocean had 
come into port, and that the first departure 
would take place on the following Tuesday. By 


Tf you will direct me where to find him," 
said Saxon, 1 can dispense wdth his name." 
Mon Dieu, m'sienr, he is staying at Drouay !" 
‘‘Where, then, is Drouay ?" 

“Ah, c'ost loin, m'sieur." 

“ What do you mean by far ? How far F" 
“Moro than three leagues, m'sieur. But he 
will be here to perform the service at half-past 


the time that these facts were ascertained, it was ten, and m'sieur can see him after it is over." 
late enough to go to the superintendent's office. • Forced to content himself with this prospect, 
Here, however, lie was requested to call again to- Saxon then chatted awhile with the garrulous old 
morrow, the police having as yet been unable to femme de charge, and learned that Drouay was a 
comeat any satisfactory results. The vagueness little village in the heart of the wine-country 
of this statement, and the air of polite indifle- north of Bordeaux ; that the strange clergyman. 


rence with which it was conveyed to him by a 
bland official in the office, convinced Saxon that i 


being in delicate liealth, was staying there till the 
vintage-lime should come round and enable him 


he had little to expect from aught but his own un- to take the benefit of the grape-cure ; that her own 
aided effort®. That night, having since early master was the best man in the world ; that the 
morning paced untiringly about the quays and chapel was ties laicle ; that the attendance at this 
streets and public offices of Bordeaux, ho lay season wasvery scanty; that the voluntary ooutri- 


down to rest, almost in despair. butions were much less .than they should be ; and 

so forth, till he succeeded in effecting his escape. 

CHAPTER xci, SAXOX 8TBIKBS THE thail IE A At length'^half-pHst ten o'clock came round. 

FRESH PEACE. His thoughts were busy with the things of the 

•‘ Will monsieur have the goodness to write world, and he felt that he had no power to ab- 
his name in the visitors' book P" struct them. He felt that he could no more lay 

Saxon had finished his solitary breakfast and down liis burden upon that sacred threshold as 
was looking dreamily out of the window of the he ought to lay it down, than he could lay down 
salle-&-manger, when the head waiter laid the his personality ; so he remained outside the door 
volume before him, and preferred the stereotyped and watched the congregation passing in. But 
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ha watched in vain. Amonsr the women came no 
Helen Ririire— among the men no WilUam Tre- 
faldcn. By-and-by, he heard the psalm-^singing 
through the hidf-opened windows, and now and 
then a faint echo of the voice of the preacher. 
At length, after a service that seemed to him as if 
it would never end, the worshippers came out 
again and went their several ways. He then 
entered the chapel, begged the favour of five 
minutes^ conversation with the officiating clergy- 
man, and was shown into the vestry. 

A fragile-looking young man of about six or 
seven-and-twenty received him politely, pointed 
to a seat, and begged to know in what manner he 
could have the pleasure of being useful to him. 

Saxon had no difficulty in telling his story. 
He had told it so often, and always with the same 
reservations on one or two points, that it now 
came to his lips with the readiness of an esta- 
blished formula. 

He was in search of two friends who, he had 
reason to believe, had lately arrived in Bordeaux. 
The gentleman was a near relative of his own, 
and he was intimately acquainted with the family 
of the lady. Her name was lliviere. She was 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
dressed in deep mourning. He was tlie bearer of 
very important intelligence, aud had travelled 
from England expressly to see these friends, if 
only he were so fortunate as to obtain some defi- 
nite information respecting them. And then he 
concluded with an apology for the trouble that he 
was giving, and the time that his narrative occu- 
pied in the telling. 

The clergyman, sitting with one hand over his 
mouth, and his eyes fixed attentively upon the 
ground, heard him to the end, and then, in a very 
quiet clear voice, said : 

Will you oblige me with your name?’* 

** Certainly. My name is Trefalden.” 

“ Is Trefalden also the name of your relative 

Saxon hesitated. 

" I do not think that he is travelling under that 
name,” he replied, with some embarrassment. 

** Do you mean, Mr. Trefalden, that your friend 
is travelling under an assumed name P” 

"I mean— that is, I believe— he is travelling 
under the name of Forsyth.” 

The clergyman pressed his fingers nervously 
against his lips. 

''This is strange,” he said. 

"If you know anything,for Heaven’s sake do not 
hesitate to tell it !” cried Saxon, impetuously. 

"I am bound to hesitate,” replied the clergy- 
mem. " I do not know whether I ought . . , 

" If it be your duty to help the helpless and 
baffle the unrighteous, you ought— believe me, 
sir, you speak !” 

The young clergyman looked at him fixedly, 
and after a moment’s pause, replied : 

"I do believe you, Mr. Trefalden. I also 
believe that I am engaged to marry those two 
persons to-morrow at Drouay.” 

Saxon changed colour, opened his lips as if 
about to speak, checked himself, stood up, sat 
down again^ and said in a low deep voice : 


*' I am glad to find that 1 am in time.’’ 

"To be present at their wedding ?” 

" No— to prevent it.” 

The clergyman looked as if he had half antici- 
pated this reply. 

“ If I am to refuse to perform the ceremony, 
Mr. Trefalden, you must furnish me with an 
adequate reason,” said he. 

Saxon was sorely tried between his desire to 
dicreen the good Trefalden name, and the obvious 
necessity for stating his case plainly. 

" If I place a great confidence in you,” he said, 
presently, " will you promise not to betray it P” 

" Unquestionably.” 

Saxon looked at him as if he would fain read 
his very heart. 

"You are an utter stranger to me,” be said ; 
" but I think you are a man of honour. I will 
trust you.” 

And then, having looked out into the cliapel 
and seen that^there was no oiie within hearing, 
Saxon sat down and related all the story of his 
cousin’s perfidy. 

CHAPTBE XCII. MR. GUTHBIX’s TESTIMONY. 

The clergyman’s name was Guthrie. He was 
lodging at the house of a small propri^taire at 
Drouay, as the old femme de charge had said, for 
his health ; and hither, according to the state- 
ment which he gave in return for Saxon’s confi- 
dence, a gentleman came out from Bordeaux to 
visit him in the evening of the foregoing Wednes- 
day— that is to say, on the evening of the very day 
that the Daughter of Ocean landed her passen- 
gers at the Quai Louis I’hilippe. This gentleman 
said that his name was Forsyth. The object of his 
visit was to engage Mr. Guthrie to perform tlie 
ceremony of marriage between himself and a lady 
then staying at the Hotel de Nantes in Bordeaux. 
Mr. Guthrie arranged to marry them on the 
Saturday, and this matter disposed of, Mr. For- 
syth, who was a remarkably pleasant person, made 
some observations about Drouay, and asked if 
there were any apartments to be hgd in the neigh- 
bourhood. He then added, that the lady whom he 
was about to make his wife had lately lost a near 
relative, and would be glad to escape from the 
noise and bustle of Bordeaux to so retired a spot. 
Mr. Guthrie then volunteered to accompany him 
to a little chateau near by, which was to be let 
furnished, and Mr. Forsyth engaged the first floor 
on the spot. There was at first some little diffi- 
culty about the matter, as the propri^taire was 
unwilling to let any part of his house for less than 
one month ; but Mr. Forsyth, who was appa- 
rently as rich as he was agreeable, offered a fort- 
night’s rent in advance, and promised that, 
though the lady would probably not remain there 
more than a week, the wliole month should be 
paid if her occupation of the rooms caused 
monsieur le propn6taire to lose a more advan- 
tageous tenant. The next morning he escorted 
Miss Eivifere to Drouay, installed her at the 
Chateau de Peyrolles, and having introduced her 
to Mr. Guthrie, and recommended her to that 
gentleman’s care and attention, took his leave. 
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Mr. Guthrie had at that time no idea that his 
new acquaintances had only arrived in Bordeaux 
the day before ; or that they had travelled direct 
from England. He first learned these facts from 
Miss Riviere. He was exceedingly surprised 
when she further informed him that they were 
about to proceed to New York by the next steamer 
leaving Bordeaux. If Miss RiviJjre had not 
spoken of their plans so simply, and been in such 
profound sorrow for the loss of her mother, he 
would have perhaps suspected a clandestine 
match ; but as it was, he only wondered cn 
passant at the oddity of their arrangements, and 
then dismissed the subject from his mind. On 
the Priday Mr. Porsyth came down to Drouay to 
call upon Miss Rivilre, and, at her desire, post- 
poned the marriage till Monday. It seemed to 
Mr. Guthrie that Miss Rivihre was perfectly 
willing to become the wife of Mr. Porsyth. The 
love was unquestionably on his sjide ; but she 
seemed to hold him in the highest possible re- 
spect, and to look up to him in all things. Having 
so^ recently lost her mother, however, it was 
natural that the young lady should be anxious to 
wait as long as might be practicable before con- 
tracting this new tie. As the arrangement now 
stood, Mr. Guthrie was to perform the ceremony 
privately at the Ch&teau de Peyrolles on Monday 
afternoon, and the newly-married pair were to 
embark on board the American mail stoarn-packet 
Washington for New York direct on Tuesday 
morning. Mr. Guthrie added, tliat he had found 
Iiimself much interested in Miss Iliviere. He 
had lent her some books, called upon her several 
times, and done what he could to alleviate the 
monotony of her brief sojourn at Drouay In the 
mean while Mr. Porsyth, through respect for her 
grief and her solitude, had with much delicacy 
kept aloof from tiie Cb&teau de Peyrolles, and 
had, in fact, only been down once from Bordeaux 
since Miss llivicre’s arrival there. Mr. Guthrie 
believed tliat Mr. Porsyth had since then gone 
upon business to Angouleme. 

Here the clergyman’s testimony ended. 

CHAPTEB XCin. THE CHATEAU HE PEYBOLLES, 

A TINY white building in the Prench medimval 
style, with some six or eight glittering extin- 
guisher turrets, a wholly unreasonable number of 
very small windows, and a weedy court-yard with 
massive wooden gates, was the Chateau de 
Peyrolles. The house was white ; the jalousies 
were white; the gates were white. In sliort, a 
more comfortless and ghost-like dwelling it would 
be difficult to find, even in the south of Prance. 
Built upon a slight— a very slight— eminence, it 
overlooked a wide district of vineyards, and 
stood islanded, as it were, in the midst of an end- 
less green lake, which stretched away for miles 
on every side. Here and there rose a cluster of 
village roofs, surmounted by a landmark of 
church-spire ; here and there the peaked roof of 
some stately cbfiteau; but the villages were few, 
and the chfiteaux far between. A long straight 
road, bordered on each side by tall poplars, swept 
through the heart of tins district, passing dose 


beside the gates of the Ch&teau de Peyrolles, 
vanishing away into the extreme distance, like 
an avenue in a perspective drawing. 

Along this road— the vines, heavy with black 
grapes, coming down in most places to the way- 
side, with now and then a patdi of coarse pasture 
in between— Saxon drove from Bordeaux to 
Drouay that memorable Sunday afternoon. He 
had taken a light carriage and four good post- 
horses from his hotel, and so went over the ground 
at a brilliant pace. The Reverend Angus Guthrie, 
having made his afternoon discourse of the very i 
briefest, accompanied him. They spoke but sel- | 
dom, exchanging now and then a word or two on 
the coming vintage, or the weather, which had 
become heavily overcast within the last two hours 
and threatened a storm ; but as the road length- 
ened behind them, their observations became 
fewer, and then altogether ceased. 

“ This is Drouay,” said the clergyman, after a 
silence of more than half an hour. 

Saxon started and looked out of the window. 

“ And that little white building ? 

*‘Thc Ch&teau de Peyrolles.” 

A strange feeling of agitation and reluctance 
came upon him. 

“ Now that it comes to the point,” said he, ‘'I 
feel like a coward.” 

I do not wonder at it,” replied Mr. Guthrie ; 
‘‘you have a painful duty before you.” 

“ Still, you do not think she loves him ?” 

“ I do not, indeed.” 

“ 1 wish to Heaven I could be sure of that,” 
said Saxon, earnestly— so earnestly, that the 
young clergyman looked up at him like a man 
who is suddenly enlightened. 

“In any case, Mr. Trefalden,” he replied, 
“you could only do what you arc now doing. 
Mercy under these circumstances would be 
cruel injustice. Shall we alight here ? Perhaps it 
would be better than driving up to tlie chateau.” 

The postilions had pulled up before the door 
of the viljage auberge; so the travellers got 
out, and went up the private road on foot. 

“ You don’t think it would come better from 
ymirselF, being a clergyman P” said Saxon, as 
I Mr. Guthrie rang for admission, 
i The clergyman shook his head. 

I “ Certainly not. 1 could only repeat what I 
have been told ; you can tell what you know.” 

“True.” 

“But, if you prefer it, f will see Miss Riviere 
first, and prepare lier for your visit.” 

“Thanks— thanks a thousand times.” 

An elderly woman opened the door, smiling 
and curtseying. Mam’sclle, she said, was in the j 
grande salon “an premier;” so Mr. Guthrie 
went up, wliile Saxon waited in a littjp ante- 
room on tlie ground floor. 

He was cruelly nervous. He tried to think 
what he ought to say, and hgw he ought to 
begin; but he could not put the words together 
in his mind, and when the clergyman came back 
at the end of ten minutes, it seemed to liim as 
if he bad not been absent as many seconds. 

“1 have given her your card,” said Mr. 



yince yon. Do yoa know my cousinfs haad- 
vmtii®?'* 

“Yes ” 

Saxon took a card from his purse, and Uiid it 
before her. 

“ Do you recognise it ?” 

"Ycs—iihis is his hand.” 

“Read it.” 

The young lady read aloud: '‘'Mn.Mtim, 
Smt0M Villa, St. John's Wooi' What does this 
mean ? We never lived at St. John’s Wood.” 

“ Yet that is the address which William Trc- 
falden left at Brudenell-terrace, when you re- 
moved "to Sydenham.” 

“ That is very strange !” 

Saxon produced a crumpled letter, and laid that 
also before her. 

"Do you recognise his handwriting here as 
well ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. Am I to read it ?” 

Saxon hesitated. 

“ It— it is his farewell letter to a poor w'omau 
he once loved,” he said. “ There is nothing in 
it that you may not read if you wish it.” 

Miss Riviere read, and returned it in silence. 

“ You observe the signature ?” 

"Ido.” 

“ You see that you have been imposed upon by 
a false name, and that others have been imposed 
upon by a false address ?” 

“Yes — I see it; but I do not understand . . . .’i 

" Will you tell me how it was that you could 
not leave word with your landlady to what sea- 
port you were going when you left Sydenham f ” 

“Mr. Forsyth did not decide upon Clevcdon 
till we reached Paddington.” 

“ Can you tell me wliy you have been taken 
from Loudon to Clcvedou, from Clevcdon to 
Bristol, from Bristol to Bordeaux, instead of 
embarking direct for the States from cither 
Soutliampton or Liverpool ?” 

“ I do not know — 1 was not aware that we 
were pur-suing an unusual route.” 

“But you see it now P” 

“I see that We have made an unnecessary 
detour; but I do not know why . . .” 

“ Permit me to tell jxnu why. Because this 
joui-uey is not tire journey of an honest man, but 
the flight (Jf « fdon— a flight planned for months 
beforehand, and plaauod with no other end in 
view than to baflle inquiry and defeat pursuit. 
You leave Bradeaell-terrace, and, thanks to the 
false address given, idl trace of you is lost.v You 
leave Sydenham, uncertain of your- destination. 
You spend a few days at an obscure watering- 
place in the West of England, and then embark 
on board a merchaut steamer plying at uncertain 
dates between Bristol and Bordeaux. With what 
object ?— simply that you may take your passage 
out to^Amcaca irom sa Pfiench port, instead of 
sailing direct -from London, Southampton, or 
Liverpool. In order to do this, you perform a 
tedious journey and lose many days by the way ; 
wliile, had you started from Liverpool, you woidd 
by this time have been within a few hours of 
New York. But then William Trefalden had 


committed a gigantic fraud, and be wdl knew 
that none of our great Bi^lish pertts were afife 
for liim. Ho knew that my agents m^ht be 
waiting for him at every point from which he 
■rronld be likely to escape ; but who -would snspect 
him at Bristol ? W'bo would confront him at 
Bordeaux ? Who would arrest him as he landed, 
and say, * Give up the two millions you have 
stolen, and resign the lady you have -wronged P’ ” 

Miss Rivihre listened, her eyes fixed, her lips 
parted, her face becoming gradu^y paler, as 
Saxon, in the intensity of his earnestness, laid 
his facts and inferences one by before her. 

Then the young man paused,^ seeing that site 
was convinced, but grieved also at the cost of how 
rude a shock that conviction -wns purchased. 

“ These are cruel truths,” he said ; “ butwhat 
can I do ? J mnst undeceive yon. I have tracked* 
you from house to house, from city to city, for 
no other purpose than to save you from the fate to 
which you are devoting yourself ; and now the 
minutes arc going fast, and I am forced to speak 
plainly, or it -will soon be too late to speak at all !” 

Miss Riviere wrung her hands despmringly. 

“Oh, mother! mother!” the cried, piteously, 
“ why are you not here to teU me what I ought 
to do ?” 

“You believe P You fire convinced?” 

" Yes — alas ! I am convinced ; but shall 1 
forget that this man was my father’s early friend 
—my mother’s benefactor P” 

'‘If William Trefalden told .tou that he was 
your father’s early friend. Miss Rivihre, it was as 
false as the name under which he made himself 
knownrio you 1” 

“ Ah, yc -a do not know all that he did to serve 
us ! You do not know how he sought us out 
when we were in poverty, how he . . . .” 

“ Pardon me— 1 do know it. He sought you 
out, because I gave him yom- card, and requested 
him to do so. He bought your father’s paintings 
on my account solely ; and he never saw Mr. 
Rivibi-e in his life. I never meant to toll you ; 
but this leaves me no option.” 

The young girl covered her face with her hands 
ajid wept silently. Her tears went straight to 
Saxon’s heart. He felt an inexpressible desire to 
take her in his arms, and tell her that he would 
give his life to comfort and protect her. But not 
daring to do this, he only said, in his boyish ivay : 

“ Pray don’t cry. It makes me feel that I 
have been very cruel to you!” 

But she made no reply. 

" I cannot tell you,” he went on, “ what 1 have 
suflered in the thought of inflicting this suffering 
upon you. 1 would have home the double share 
gladly, if I could. Do you forgive me P” 

Still she wept on. He ventured alittlp nearer. 

“ I blow how hard itis,” he said, tenderly, " I 
have had to go through it all. He was my 
friend, and 1 thought he wa^ the very soul of 
honour. I would hardly have believed it if au 
angel from heaven had told me that he woidd 
be false to his trust !” 

"But he was my only friend!” sobbed the 
gii-l. " My only friend in all the world !” 
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^^No, no,” cried Saxoti, ‘^not your only 
friend! Don^t say that 1 Don’t think it ! Look 
np--look in my face, and see if it is not the face 
of a truer man than William Trefalden I” 

And so, kneeling down before her to bring his 
face upon a nearer level, the young man touched 
her hands timidly, as if he would fain draw them 
away, yet dared not take them in his own. 

"Do look at me!” he pleaded. "Only once— 
only for one moment 1” 

She lifted her face, all pale with tears, and 
glancing at him shyly, tremblingly, like a fright- 
ened child, saw something in his eyes which 
brought the colour back to her cheek in a flood 
of sudden scarlet. 

" Oh, if I only dared to tell you !” he said, 
passionately. " May I F — may 1 ?” 

He took her hands in his— slic did not with- 
draw them. He kissed them ; first one and then 
the other. lie leaned closer— closer. 

" I love you, Helen,” he whispered. " Can you 
forget all this misery, and be my little wife ? 
My home is in Switzerland, where 1 have a dear 
father who is a pastor. We are a simple people, 
and wc lead a simple life among our flocks and 
astures ; but wc are no traitors. We neither 
etray our friends nor deceive those we love. 

I Tell me, darling, will you love me a little ? Will 
you come and live with me among my own 
beautiful Alps, fai*, far away ?” 

She smiled. Ho took that smile for his answer, 
and kissed the lips that gave it j and then, for a 
few minutes, they laughed and cried and rejoiced 
together, like children who have found a treasure. 

" You must wear tliis till I can get you a 
smaller one,” said Saxon, taking a ring from his 
finger and putting it upon hers. 

" It is very beautiful,” said Helen. " What is 
it?— a crystal?” 

" No, a diamond.” 

" A diamond 1 I did not think there were any 
real diamonds in the world so large as that !” 

" I w'ill give you a necklace of them, every one 
bigger than this.” 

" What arc you, then ? A prince ?” 

"A citizen-farmer of the Swiss Republic.” 

" Tlien the Swiss arc very rich ?” 

" Not they, indeed ; but I am the richest man 
in the Canton Orisons, and my wife will be a 
great lady— as great a lady as her aunt. Lady 
Castletowers,” 

"Do you know Lady Castletowers ?” 

"Yes; her son is my most intunate friend. He 
is the dearest fellow in the world. You will be 
so fond of him !” 

"I do not know any of my relations,” said 
Helen, sadly, "except my aunt Alcthca— and 
she does not love me*” 

" She will find out that she loves you dearly when 
^ you wear your diamonds,” laughed Siixon, his arm 
round her waist, and his curls brushing her cheek. 

Helen sighed, and laid her head wearily against 
%^ouldcr. 


“I do not want Lady Castletowers to love 
me,” she said ; " and I do not care for diamonds. i 
I wish we were going to be poor. Saxon.” 

"Why so. Helen?” 

“ Because— because I fancy poor people are 
happier, and love each other better than rich 
people. My father and mother were very, very 
poor, and . . . 

“They never loved each other half so much as 
we shall love each other !” interrupted Saxon, im- 
petuously. " I could not love you one jot more 
if I were as poor as Adam.” 

"Are you sure of that ?” 

“As sure as that I am the happiest fellow in 
all the world 1 But tell me, Helen, did you never 
care for William Trefalden P Never at allP” 

Helen shook her head. 

“ I respected him,” she said. “ I was grateful.” 

“ But did you not love him a little ?” 

“No.” 

“ Not in the least P” 

“Not in the very least.” 

“ And yet you would have married him !” 

“ Think how lonely I was.” 

“ That is true — poor little Helen !” 

“ And he loved me. lie was the only person 
in all tbc world who loved me.” 

“ Except myself.” 

“ Ah, but 1 coujid not know that 1 When did 
you first begin to love me, Saxon P” 

“ I hardly know. 1 think ever since I found 
5^ou were in danger of marrying William Tre- 
falden. Aud you ?” 

“ 1 shall uot tell you.” 

“Nay, that is not fair.” 

“ Indeed I will not .” 

“ Then I shall conclude that you do not love 
me at all.” 

“No, no!” 

"Positively yes.” 

She turned her face aw'ay, half crying, half 
laughing. 

“You have been my hero,” she whispered, 

“ ever since the day of our first meeting.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII, THE SCALi TURKS THIS WAY 
AND THAT. 

It has been seen already that Gilbert Penmore 
Imd not approached the arduous task which he 
had set himself, without seeking and obtaining 
such assistance as he felt might really be of nse 
to him. It has already been mentioned that 
during the time that he had been in the habit of 
attending court, Gilbert had made some acquaint- 
ances among his brethren of the robe. One of 
tliesc, a moji older than Penmore, and of some 
considerable experience, had volunteered, on first 
hearing of the projected defence, to assist him in 
any way in his power, and to him Gilbert had 
confided the task of cross-examining such wit- 
nesses as it might be deemed advisable to subject 
to that ordeal. So when the examination in chief 
of Jane Cantanker had come to an end, this gen- 
tleman, whose name, as the reader perhaps re- 
members, was Steel, rose in his place, and begging 
her to remain in the witness-box a few minutes 
longer, proceeded to ask her certain questions, 
somewhat to the following purpose; 

“ You remarked just now,” he said, *Uhaf the 
deceased seemed very drowsy and sleepy when 
you went up-stairs to assist her in going to 
bed.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 did” 

“ Now, will you tell me whether you have not 
sometimes observed this before?” 

The witness hesitated a little here, and seemed 
inclined to avoid the question. 

“ Well,” she said at last, “ I suppose eVep body 
sliows a litlle drowsiness now and then, just at 
bedtime.” 

“Yes, but at other times — at bedtime. 
Have you not sometimes observed this tendency 
to drowsiness in your mistress F” 

At this question Scijeant Probyn and Mr. Pry 
were observed to whisper together a good deal. 
It had just begun to dawn upon them in what 
direction the defence would turn. 

The witness hesitated a good deal in her 
answers. “ N— n— no, she did not know that 
slie had observed anything of the sort— notliing 
out of the w*ay.** 

“ Nothing out of the way, eh P But still you 
have observed such a thing now and then?” 


“Her mistress was sleepy sometimes,” the 
witness smd. “ Most people were,” 

What can we gather of the nature of evidence, 
as given in court, from the reports wliich appear 
of the different trials. The manner, nay, the 
look even, of a witness is sometimes, as far as the 
convincing of the jury goes, a form of evidence of 
the greatest importance, and many decisions 
which astonish us on paper would surprise us 
not at all if we had been present in court while 
the case in question was being tried. The im- 
pression left on the minds of those before whom 
Jane Cantanker spoke, was that she was very 
much understating the truth in her answers. ' 
The next question was what the schoolmen call 
a “ crucial” one : j 

“Have you ever known your mistress take 
anything to make her sleepy ?” i 

“ I don’t know what you mean, sir.” j 

“ Don’t you ? Well, 1 will put it more plainly, j 
then,” said Mr. Steel. “ Did you ever know your ; 
mistress to take laudanum, or any other form of 
opium ?” I 

The witness w’aited a moment. “ No, sir, cer- ! 

tainly not,” she said, with something of indigna- 
tion. But Mi\ Steel had not done yet. j 

“ Did you ever know your mistress to have 
laudanum, or' any other form of opium, in her 
possession P” This question after a suggestion 
by Gilbert. j 

Again that pause, which invested the answer, 
when it came, w ith so much of insincerity. “ I j 
suppose every one has had something of the sort 
in the house at some time or other.” j 

“Yes, yes, no doubt: but I want to know* if 
your mistress ever had it ?” 

“ She had some once— a little,” said the woman, 
sullenly. 

“ Oh, she had some once. How did you come 
to be aware of that fact ?” 

“I saw some on the chimney-piece in her 
bedroom, when 1 wTut to call her one mom- 
iug.” 

“ And how much may there have been?” 

“ I can’t say, certainly. It was a small bottle j 
and about half full.” j 

“Was your mistress particularly difficult to 
arouse that morning P” 

“ She was always rather heavy in the morning 
It’s some people’s nature.” 

“And on this particular morning she was not 
especially so ?” 
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don't remember. Nothing remarkable, 1 
should say." 

‘‘Didyowr mlstre^ eayanytiiing to you on 
the subject of the bottle of laudanum P' 

“ She asked me what 1 was looking at ” 

"^Did she seem to be displeased that you had 
perceived it P” 

Well— rather—peihaps/' with great hesita- 
tion. 

* Rather.* Come, you must know." 

" I can't say with certainty." 

All these answers were given with the most 
dogged sullenness. 

" Why, how long ago was it ?” 

^‘Oh, it may have been a month or six weeks 
before her death." 

Did your mistress leave the bottle where it 
was after she had noticed that you had observed 
itP" 

"No." 

"What did she do with it, then ?" 

" She got out of bed, and put it aw'ay.** 

"And where did she put it?" 

" She thrust it into the bosom of her dressing- 
gown, as far as I can remember. I left the room 
soon after, and saw no more of it." 

" Now, Jane Cantanker,” Mr. Steel resumed, 
very seriously, " I have one more question to 
ask you. Is this the only occasion on which you 
have observed laudanum, or any other prepara- 
tion of opium, to be in the possession of the 
deceased P" 

TJie witness waited some seconds, and then 
replied : 

"Yes, that was the only occasion." 

The witness was then told that she might 
leave the box. She seemed much agitated, and 
not a little exhausted by the length and arduous- 
ness of the examination through which she had 
passed. 

The next person examined was the surgeon to 
the police force, Dr. GilCsS. He deposed to having 
been sent for hastily to the house in Beau- 
mont-street. The deceased was quite dead wlien 
he arrived; had been so for perhaps two hours, 
more or less. He directed that the body should 
be left just as it was till he could return and 
make a post-mortem examination, and he espe- 
cially intimated a wish that nothing should be 
done that might remove the smell of opium, 
which was very obvious, from deceased’s mouth. 
That injunction was given, because he thought 
the presence of such smell was an important 
indication in the case. When he relumed in the 
afternoon he was accompanied by a friend, and 
they proceeded at once to investigate the cause 
of death. He then went into all the medical 
details of the case, stating at length, and with , 
many technicalities, how he had examined the ' 
different organs of the deceased; how they were, 
on the whole, healthy, though tlierc were indica- 
tions of such a tendency to unsoundness, or 
rather weakness, he would say, about the heart ; 
as Vf;Ould render the deceased particularly sus- 1 
ceptible to the fatal effects of opium, or probably I 


any other narcotic influence. There was nothing 
there, however, to be the cause of death. The 
deceased might have lived for years with a heart 
in that state— but for t^ opium. That was the 
cause of death, beyond a doubt. He had ex- 
amined the stomach very carefully. There was 
the remains of a meal found in it, and there was, 
moreover, a certain amount of porter or stout. 
He had detected unmistakable indications of the 
presence of opium. He should say in the 
form of laudanum. There was sufficient to cause 
death, especially in a person whose heart was in 
the condition in which he had described the heart 
of deceased to be. He had no hesitation in 
stating his firm conviction, founded on consider- 
able professional experience, that in this case 
the cause of death was the opium which he had 
found in the body of deceased. He spoke very 
confidently. 

This gentleman’s opinion was entirely corro- 
borated by his colleague, who had assisted him 
in the examination. There was no doubt in liis 
mind either that the deceased lady had died 
from the effects of poisoning by opium. 

The chemist who sold the laudanum to Ga- 
brielle was next placed in the box. He simply 
repeated what the reader has already heai-d, 
mentioning the quantity sold, wliat it was re- 
quired for, and the date of the transaction. He, 
moreover, identified the bottle which was found 
in Mrs. Penmore’s box as one which had come 
from his establishment. 

The evidence of the cause of death was tlius 
made complete. Moreover, the existence of t he 
poison by which the deceased lady died, in t lie 
possession of the prisoner, was proved, and it 
had also been shown that abundant opportunity 
of administering such poison had been afforded 
to the accused on the nigl\t preceding Miss Car- 
rington’s death. It remained to strengthen— 
though indeed it hardly ai)peared necessary — 
the evidence as to motive. With this view some 
of the late Miss Camngton’s friends, some of 
those residing at the neighbouring boarding- 
house, were next called. 

Captain Rawlings Scraper was placed in the 
witness-box, and duly swoni. 

Mr. Pry. You are a captain in her Majesty’s 
service ? 

Witness. I am. 

Mr. Pry. At present on half-pay ? ^ 

Witness. I beg to state that that is also the 
case. 

Mr. Pry, You were acquainted with the late 
Miss Carrington ? 

Witness. Yes, I was— indeed, I may say that 
I was well acquainted with her. 

Mr. Pry. You were, doubtless, in the habit at 
different times of conversing with licr on a great 
variety of topics P 

Witness. Oh yes, a great variety. In fact, I 
may say a very great variety. I was, it may be 
interesting to the court to know, in the habit of 
giving her advice— which she was good enougli 
to say she valued, very highly — on a great many 
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subjects, as to the distribution, or rather invest- 
ment, of her property, as to the purchase of 
such small quantities of wine as she might have 
need of, or even on matters of a hygienic nature 
—it being a subject 

The younger of the two judges on the bench 
here interposed, and remarked that this evidence 
was hardly relevant. Mr. Pry took the liint, 
and brought his man back with all speed. 

Mr. Pry. I will not trouble you just now, 
Captain Scraper, to give us your views upon 
diet, which, I have no doubt, are vajuable 
enough in themselves. What 1 wish to ask you 
is, whether on any occasion you have heard the 
deceased lady make allusion to anything un- 
pleasant in connexion with the relations which 
existed between herself and the prisoner ? 

Witness. I really am unable at this moment 
to recollect. 

Mr. Pry. Perhaps you will try to tax your 
memory a little more closely. 

Witness. 1 believe I have heard Miss Carring, 
ton remark that some of the household arrange- 
ments in Beaumont-street were not quite to her 
taste, and that when she bad made objection to 
these, it had led more than once to difference of 
opinion. Indeed, now I tliink of it, I have heard 
Miss Carrington say that when she had alluded, 
in t he presence of Mrs. Penmore, to some advice 
which I myself had given to the deceased, it was 
not well received. 

Mr. Pry. Not well received, just so— a carp- 
ing spirit shown, no doubt ? 

Witness. No doubt. I am not able to say 
with certainty, but no doubt. I am always very 
cautious how I commit myself to anything whicli 
I have not aciu?illy heard with my own ears, 
having, in the course of my long experience of 
military life— a life in which gossip and 

Mr. Pry, again admonished by the judge, inti- 
mated to the captain at this point that the 
court would not trouble him to relate liis mili- 
tary experiences, and was about to suggest his 
withdrawal from tlie box, wlien Mr. Steel, for 
tlie other side, stood up, and expressed his wish 
to ask the witness a question before he left the 
box. 

Mr. Steel. Have you ever, Captain Scraper,^ 
in the course of your friendly intercourse with 
the late Miss Carrington, observed anything 
remarkable about her— any tendency, for in- 
stance, to great changeablencss, at one time 
being sleepy and heavy, and at another unusually 
excited or irritable P 

The captain stated without much circumlocu- 
tion that he had observed such changes of nyod 
in the course of liis acquaintance, and that he 
had even commented on it to intimate friends. 

Miss Preedy, a resident, as it may perhaps be 
remembered, in the same house with Captain 
Scraper, fully corroborated the evidence given by 
that gentleman, and* also bore a similar testimony 
to tlie strange variations in the late Miss Car- 
rington’s bearing and demeanour at different 
times. As the evidence was getting to be rather 


strong on this particular point, this lady was 
subjected to re-examination when her cross-ex- 
amination was over. She was re-examined by 
Serjeant Probyn. 

The Serjeant. You state that you have observed 
a great variation of manner in your late friend on 
certain occasions. Will you be good enough to 
inform the court exactly what you mean by that 
statement. | 

Witness. I hardly know. It is difficult to 
explain what 1 mean. 

The Serjeant. Are you quite sure that you 
understand what you mean, yourself P 

Witness. I don^t know. Pm sure. I think my 
meaning was that she was a little flighty and odd 
sometimes. You couldn’t depend upon always 
finding her in the same mood. She would be 
different at different times. 

The Serjeant. And will you tell me, Miss 
Preedy, standing in that solemn position in wliich 
you are placed, that you ever knew any one who 
was not different at different times ? Really, my 
lords, I must contend that this is but a desul- 
tory and gossiping kind of evidence, and hardly 
fit in a case of such awful importance to occupy 
the time of the court or the attention of the 
jury. 

The court ruled, however, tliat it was legiti- 
mate evidence, and that it should be taken for 
what it was worth. The witness was then per- ' 
mitted to stand down. 

And now there remained but two more wit- 
nesses to be examined to make the case for the 
prosecution complete. The first of these was 
I the policenian who had been employed to search 
the roj^m occupied by the prisoner in the house 
in Beaumont-street. He was placed in the box 
immediately, and examined by the junior counsel 
for the prosecution. 

Mr. Pry. You were directed, I believe, to 
search the premises in Beaumont-street, with a 
view' of ascertaining if there were any indications 
of the poison called laudanum having recently 
been in possession of the prisoner P 

Witness. Yes, sir. Me and another constable I 
of the same division were told off for that duty, j 

Mr. Pry. Will you tell the jury what you dis- } 

covered ? | 

W itness. W^ell, sir, for a long time we couldn’t | 
find what we were in search of. We looked I 
through all the drawers, and in the cupboards, 
and every place wc could think of, till at last my 
mate he caught sight of a box that was stowed 
away under the bed, and pulling it out and find- 
ing it locked, w^c had to make application lor the 
key, and tiiat being handed over, and everything 
taken out of the box — miscellaneous articles of 
all kinds— we found at the bottom of everything 
the bottle we were looking for. 

Mr. Pry. The bottle produced just now in 
court, and identified by the chemist who sold it 
—Mr. Cook? 

W^itness. The same, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Steel. 

Mr. Steel. Were you the constable who went 
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to the shop of Mr. Cook to make inquiry as to 
Trhether he had sold some laudanum recently to 
the accused P 

Witness.— Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Steel. Did he say anything to you as to 
any caution he had given to the purchaser when 
he sold the laudanum ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. He said that it was always 
his custom, when he sold such poisonous drugs, 
to caution the parties buying tlicm to keep them 
out of the way in some place of security. 

The other witness to be examined was the 
solicitor who had been in the habit of attending 
to Miss Carrington’s affairs. He deposed that 
the deceased lady had died intestate, and that he 
possessed tlie draught of a will drawn up in 
accordance with the wishes of the decease^ by 
which her property was bequeathed to some 
distant relations, with whom she had formerly 
resided. That will had never been signed, and 
was mere waste paper. The husband of the 
prisoner, and his brothers and sister, were next 
of kin to the late Miss Carrington, and there 
being no valid will, her property would be divided 
among them. It was elicited in cross-examina- 
tion, however, that the husband of the accused 
had refused, under the circumstances, to accept 
his share of the property, having made it over to 
the persons named in the invalid will. 

This statement seemed io make a considerable 
sensation in court. The last witness had been 
examined for the prosecution, doubtless with the 
view of proving an additional motive for the 
crime with which Mrs. Penmore was charged, in 
her desire to secure the share in Miss Carring- 
ton’s property, which would fall to her hpband 
should the deceased die intestate. The fact, 
which was elicited in cross-examination, caused 
the evidence of this witness to be, in point of 
fact, favourable to the defence. 

Seijeant Probyn now rose, intimated that lie 
had no more witnesses to examine, and that 

This was the case for the prosecution. 

It is hoped that all this time the reader has 
kept before him two figures of such pre-eminent 
interest that the eyes of all persons in coutt 
were continually returning to them throughout 
the trial. First, that poor little, forlorn, help- 
less woman sitting in the dock, motionless, with 
hands joined in her lap, and understanding but 
faintly much that has been going on, and next, 
the pale, anxious-looking young advocate in the 
barristers’ quarter, on whom nothing has been 
lost throughout— no, not so much as a word, and 
who has sat watching and waiting— eager for the 
conflict to begin, in which he is to fight a 
entrance for a life more precious to him than 
aught else in the world. 

The progress of the trial was now suspended 
for a few minutes, to give an opportunity of I 
taking refreshment to those persons who needed I 
it. Among those who were gathered together to I 
watch the issue of this exciting case, there was ' 
at this time a great buzz of talking. The re* 
marks, which during the progress of the trial 


could only be made in a hurried half-intelligible 
whisper, were now allowed a free vent, and 
speculations as to the direction which the caso 
was taking abounded on oil sides. At ibis time 
it seemed to most men that the prospects of the 
defence looked very bad indeed. The evidence 
on the other side was really, as it appeared, over- 
whelming and impregnable. The Ime about to 
be taken by the defence had already been plainly 
indicated by the nature of the cross-examination 
to which Jane Cantonker and Captain Scraper 
had been subjected. The issue of such cross- 
examination had been, to some extent, favour- 
able to the defence ; but a very small advance 
only had been gained. An hypothesis had been 
to a certain extent set up, and had to some small 
extent received support. It had been proved that 
the deceased lady Lad once, though some time pre- 
vious to her death, had laudanum in her posses- 
sion, and two witnesses had stated their impres- 
sion that they had observed certain characteris- 
tics about the conduct of the deceased lady 
which might possibly, but which it was equally 
possible might noty have resulted from the prac- 
tice of taking opium. If the defence had no 
more conclusive proof with which to back up 
their theory than this that liad appeared, there 
would be but little chance for its successful 
issue. 

Such were the speculations with which all 
persons assembled in the court-house of the Old 
Bailey, on the day whose events we are describ- 
ing, were occupying themselves during the brief 
period which had, at this stage of the trial, been 
allowed to elapse, before that second part of it, 
which was so eagerly anticipated by all that great 
assembly, commenced. 

The interval was a short one, and very soon 
the usher of the court was once again proclaim- 
ing silence, as the judges resumed their seats, 
and all those oiScially employed about the place 
settled themselves anew to their respective func- 
tions. 

The injunction of the usher was obeyed with a 
j singular alacrity. The hum of talk among the 
assembled spectators ceased in an instant. The 
members of the public press, who had been busily 
jemployed a moment before in comparing their 
reports of all that had taken place, helping each 
other wherever there was any hiatus or doubtful 
I passage, dropped silent into their respective 
scats, even the lawyers, who had been talking so 
eagerly among themselves, bandying from one to 
another the last piece of news, true or otherwise, 
which was in circulation about this strange cause, 
even these gentlemen ceased for the moment to 
utter so much as a whisper. 

There was a great silence then in the court, as 
a young man, dressed in the costume of an advo- 
cate, and deadly pale, rose from his seat among 
the benches assigned to the barristers, , an4 
glancing once at some papers which he held in 
his hand, prepared to address the jury. 

At the moment when the young advocate stood 
up, the prisoner in the dock suffered her head to 
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fall somewhat forward on her breast,, and her | 
hands, which were folded in her lap, clasped each ; 
other more tiglitly than before. | 

CHAPTER XXXIII. GABRIELLB’s CHAMPION. 

The excitement now was very great. There j 
was not an nsher — nay, there was not an errand- j 
boy employed about the court who did not know 
under what extraordinary circumstances the 
counsel for the defence was to carry that defence j 
through, and what a stake he had depending on 
its issue. The fact that Gilbert had risen to 
speak, was whispered from one to another of 
those persons, many in number, who were unable 
to see all that was going on, till in time it even 
reached the crowd that was gathered outside. 
The sharp youth who always takes a prominent 
part in such an assembly, and on such an occa - 1 
sion, and who always has the stupidest of men ! 
next to him, caught at the intelligence with 
avidity. 

“ He’s on his legs,” said the sharp youth. 

“ Who is inquired his obtuse neighbour. 

“ Why, ^er ’usband.” 

“ What’s he on his legs for ? what’s he going 
to do ?” 

Why, to speak for the defence, to be sure,” 
said the sharp youth, who was an Jiabitu6 of tlic 
court, and as well acquainted with all its business 
and phraseology as a Drury-lane boy with the 
technicalities of the stage. 

“What I can’t make out,” said the stupid 
man, “ is what call he has to speak about it.” 

“ Why, stupid,” retorted the superior mind, 
“can’t you understand he’s the counsel for the 
.defence. He’s a defending of her.” 

“Lawyer’s wife in trouble,” remarked the 
stupid man. “ Well, that is a start.” 

“ Ah, 1 should think it was, too and with 
that the precocious youth abandoned his friend, 
and pressed forward in search of more intelli- 
gence. 

Gilbert Penmore, then, rose to address the 
jury in the midst of a silence which seemed some- 
thing more than negative. He was deadly pale. 
For a while things swerved before his eyes, and 
he spoke at first in a very low key. Perhaps no 
human being was ever before placed in a position 
of such severe and intolerable trial. 

The counsel for the defence began by making 
a few preliminary remarks on the peculiar rela- 
tion in which he stood towards the accused. It 
was a case in all probability altogether m ithout 
precedent. He hoped, however, that no one in 
c^urt would be prejudiced against what he had 
to say, through taking a false view of this that 
he was doing. “Could I sit by inactive,” he 
said, “and see another risking the life of the 
accused, by handling her cause in what might 
appear to me an incomplete, or defective manner ? 
Could 1 bear to see a point neglected that might 
seem to me a point on which things of infinite 
importance hinged? Could I bear to see an 
opportunity missed, or a mistake— even a slight 


one— made P Suppose that usage is against me, 
as it may be, is that a thing to consider in a case 
of life and death ? If I had been a physician, 
and had seen the accused assailed by mortal 
disease, should I not have sought to come be- 
tween her and its fatal result ? If I had been a 
soldier, should I not, before all other soldiers, 
have interposed to save her from violence ? But 
above all things, if I must needs apologise for 
this that I am doing, I will say that there is one 
reason, above and beyond all others, why I, and 
I only, should seek to conduct the defence of the 
accused ; and that is, that I, and I alone, know her 
to be innocent. This it is that gives to me, who 
am versed but little in the arts of pleading, an 
advantage of incalculable value over anyone else, 
however great his natural ability or his acquired 
experience ; this it is that arms me thrice over for 
the conflict of to-day, and enables me to contend 
with a force which is the most irresistible of all 
force — the consciousness of a just and upright 
cause.” 

All eyes were riveted on the young lawyer, 
but if any had looked to where the prisoner sat, 
they might have observed that her head was some- 
what raised as these words were spoken, and 
that something like a smile of heavenly radiance 
illuminated her features. 

“I wish to deal with this case,” continued 
Gilbert, “ as far as may be as a lawyer, in the 
strictest sense of the word, and to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the jury, everything that I 
advance. I would make no appeal— as, thank 
Heaven, there is no need— to the mercy and 
leniency of those who hear me, but simply and 
entirely to their sense of justice. Let that sense 
be kept on the alert throughout this defence, from 
this moment till tlie last witness tliat 1 shall call 
shall have finished th('. last word of his evidence. 
Then neither my client nor I will have anything 
to fear. 

“It has been proved beyond a doubt that the 
cause of death in the case before the court was 
poison. This may be admitted at once, and 
further, that the poison in question was laudanum, 
or some form of opium, acting on a frame pecu- 
liarly predisposed, owing to its organisation, to 
be influenced by this drug. This being granted, 
the question which remains to be answered is. 
By whom was that drug given to the deceased ? 
Three diflerent hypotheses might here be set up 
as to the person by w’hom the poison had been 
administered. There were three different hands 
by which that poisonous matter might have been 
conveyed to the' lips of the deceased. Indeed, 
there w ere but three human beings who could 
have administered the poison. These three 
persons were, Jane Cantaiiker, tlie”— here his 
voice faltered— “ the accused at the bar, and— 
the deceased lady herself, 

“ As to the first of these persons,” continued 
Gilbert, collecting himself by a violent effort, 
“she has remained from the first unaccused, un- 
suspected. No one seems to have thought it 
possible that suspicion could attach to her. In- 
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deed, the truth is, that there is no case against 
her at all. There would be no motive to induce 
her to be guilty of such an act. She would have 
sustained loss instead of gain by her mistress’s 
death. She had no poison in her possession, and 
everything has gone to prove her intense affection 
for her mistress, and devotion to her service. 
Any theory serving to connect her, then, with the 
poisoning of the deceased may be dismissed at 
once. ‘ 

‘‘With regard to the second person to whom 
it was possible for suspicion to attach in this 
case, and on whom it has fallen very heavily,— 
her it will be less easy to clear, though that also 
shall be done, as I firmly believe, to the satis- 
faction of all here present. 

“ And first, with regard to the evidence against 
the accused, there is not one single fact that has 
been adduced here this day of which I am pre- 
pared for one moment to dispute the accuracy. 
It is all true. The inferences that have been 
deduced from these facts alone are false. But 1 
will go further than this, and admit that the 
circumstantial evidence in this case is damnatory 
in the extreme, and points with fearful force, at 
first sight, to the guilt of the accused. And this 
evidence is, as I have said, true. I am not going 
to dispute one point of it from beginning to end, ^ 
and yet I believe that I shall be able to prove 
beyond a doubt that it is all compatible with the 
entire innocence of the accused. It is true, then, 
as the evidence has shown, that differences 
between her and the deceased lady did arise from 
time to time during their intercourse, and that 
the accused was subjected to such provocation 
as might very well have been supposed to lead to 
considerable ill feeling on her part towards the 
deceased. It is not for me to dwell upon the 
faults of the dead, unless with a view to the pre- 
servation of the living ; but the fact of such pro- 
vocation having existed, is beyond a doubt. It is 
true also that, besides the motive of revenge 
which such provocation might well have awakened 
in some natures, there appears at first sight to 
have been another reason why the accused should 
desire the death of the late Miss Carrington-*' 
the pecuniary gain, namely, which might possibly 
arise from her leaving this world so suddenly, 
that, having no warning to prepare her affaii’s, 
she would probably die intestate, a circumstance 
which would be indirectly highly profitable to 
the accused. It is true that there is thus abun- ! 
dant motive proved for such an act as that which 
she is charged with committing. Moreover, it 
is true that tlie accused went out of the way — I 
and this on the evening of the day on which there I 
had been a serious disagreement between her and | 
deceased— went out of her way to gain an oppor- j 
tuniiy of conveying to the deceased food and | 
drink in which poison might easily have been 
concealed, that there was even delay suflBoient in 
the conveyance of such meat and drink to her for 
whom it was prepared to have allowed of its 
being qualified in the deadly manner which has 
been suggested. It is true that after swallowing 


that food and drink to which the accused had 
had such free access, the death took place, the 
circumstances of which this trial is now investi- 
gating ; and that a certain quantity of the very 
poison by which the deceased died was found in 
the possession of the accused. It is true that 
this poison was concealed out of sight, and that 
to all appearance an attempt was made by the 
accused to place the bottle which had held the 
poison where no human eye was likely to light on 
it. All this is true, and yet, overwhelming as 
such an amount and such a force of evidence 
seems, I shall yet be able to prove to yon— yes, 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt— that these 
things do truly and undoubtedly, in tliis case, 
co-exist with the most complete innocence, on 
the part of the accused, in thought, and w ord, 
and deed.” Here, once more, there was a short 
silence, of which every one present seemed to 
take advantage to draw a long breath. The ad- 
vocate for the defence appeared to gain additional 
strength now with every word that he uttered, 
and tlie hesitation which had marked the com- 
mencement of his address was rapidly disappear- 
ing. Presently he went on, 

‘'Now as to motive and the ill feeling towards 
decc/istd attributed to the accused. VVe have 
already seen, by the testimony of the servant, 
Charlotte Grimes, who lived with her, that she 
was long-suffering and hard to be provoked, and 
this I shall be able to corroborate witii other 
evidence, proving tljat she w^as never given to 
quarrelling or ill feeling, and w^as of an excep- 
tionably kind and affectionate disposition. It 
must be admitted that the accused was at times 
provoked beyond all measure, and to such a 
degree, that we should justly accuse any person 
of want of heart and feeling who could always 
remain calm and unirritated under such extreme I 
provocation. I trust that 1 shall be able to prove 
to the jury that such irritation as may have l)cen 
called up by the circumstances under which the 
accused was placed, was of a very inomcutaiy 
kind, and wholly inconsistent with the deep 
malignant feeling which the commission of such a 
crime as that under the consideration of the jury 
would imply. It is undoubtedly unfortunate 
that in the accounts of such disagreements as I 
have spoken of we have heard only the evidence 
of one powerfully biased in favour of the de- 
ceased. Nor can we hear other, the only other 
person who was ever present on such occasions 
being precluded from giving evidence as a wit- 
ness. This is unfortunate, for, clear 1‘rom all 
suspicion in this case as Jane Cantanker cer- 
tainly is, it must yet be owned that as a witness 
she has shown herself to be under the influence 
of very bitter feeling towards the accused. 

" And now as to the conveying of that meat 
and drink to the deceased lady — is there no view 
of that act possible but a suspicious one ? Might 
it not happen that the accused, conscious that 
an unpleasant scene had taken place that day, 
and tlmt words liad passed between herself and 
deceased, might wish to explain what she liad 
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said---to show that she had spoken hastily and 
with no intention to wound ? Might she not, 
under these circumstances, wish to pay some 
little attention to the deceased, wish for some 
excuse for going up to her room to exchange 
some friendly words with her, and say *Qo^ 
night* P Is tliis too much to suppose P Is it too 
much to suppose, again, that in taking that food 
up-stairs the accused might turn aside into a 
room which lay on her road to gain breath, or 
even to collect herself a little, before entering 
upon a scene which was likely to prove of a 
somewhat embarrassing nature P 
“ Then, again, the possession by the accused 
of a certain amount of the very poison by which 
the deceased lady is proved to have died, is this 
really so damnatory a circumstance as it at first 
appears? Let it be remembered what that 
poison was. Let it be remembered that this is 
no case of poisoning by strychnine, by antimony, 
by arsenic, or any other of those terrible drugs 
which only chemists or other professional persons 
may with propriety be expected to keep by them. 
Opium in all its forms, let it be remembered, is a 
medicine, and a medicine capable of exercising 
the most benign and soothing infl^uences in cer- 
tain cases of pain and unrest, a medicine used 
(ixtemally as well as internally every day, and 
one— -and to this I would call especial attention 
— to be found, to some extent, in tl>e medicine- 
chests of— at a moderate computation— half the 
families in England. This fact cannot be too 
much insisted upon. The existence of some 
poisons in the possession of an unprofessional 
person would be in itself a suspicious circum- 1 
stance, but the possession of the poison called | 
laudanum is ^ 0 / a suspicious circumstance, for 1 
tlie reasons I hav^ given. As to its being hid j 
away so carefully, in this case, that was simply, j 
as we have seen, owing to an over-exactness in j 
obeying the injunction of the chemist who sold 
the drug, and who requested that it might be 
kept in some place of security. It was evidently 
an (5xcess of caution which led to the very elabo- 
rate concealment of the bottle where no one 
could light upon it by accident, and no uncom- 
mon caution either— the very look of that for- 
midable word ^ Poison,* as it shows conspicuous 
on the label of the bottle, being calculated to in- 
spire an extreme fear lest the drug so inscribed 
sliould get into careless or dangerous hands. 
Considered thus, it will surely appear that this 
act — this hiding away of the poison* bottle which 
has seemed so suspicious a thing, may be ac- 
counted for more easily than might at first sight 
be supposed possible ; and much as those who 
desire to see an innocent person clear from all 
suspicion may regret that this concealment of the 
laudanum was ever attempted, it will surely yet 
he apparent to all such, after a little reflection, 
that there is in reality nothing in this act which 
may not be accounted for by causes consistent in 
all respects with the innocence of the accused. 
There are some words which have an alarming 
sound in themselves, and which spread a sort of 


panic wherever they appear, and such words as 
‘Poison* and ‘Laudanum* are among them. To 
most men, and to women more Specially, there 
is something ominous and almost temble about 
such words, and though this feeling may possibly 
be both fanciful and unjustifiable, I would sub- 
mit that it is none the less a most natural and 
widely-diffused instinct. But 1 will go farther 
in connexion with this subject than I have done, 
and instead of asking whether it is not possible 
to explain this act, which has been turned to the 
disadvantage of the accused in such a manner as to 
prove that it is compatible with a belief in her 
innocence — I will ask rather, whether it is not 
almost a proof, indirectly, of her innocence ? 
For is it not almost a certain thing that any one 
who had been guilty would have destroyed this 
bottle and obliterated all traces of its existence, 
instead of keeping by her what might be so likely 
to prove a dangerous piece of evidence against 
herself in the event— a most probable one— of its 
being discovered ? 

“ It has been my desire in what I have hitherto 
said, to show that all the weight of circumstan- 
tial evidence which has been brought forward to 
support the present charge is yet, strong as I 
admit that it is, capable of two interpretations, 
and therefore it is that I have gone thus into 
the particulars of the case against the accused. 
And indeed it must be that this evidence is sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations. It must be that 
the innocence of the accused is reconcilable with 
the facts which have been laid before the court; 
for though it is true that all tilings took place as 
has been shown this day, it is equally true that 
she w^ho is accused Of this crime did kot commit 
IT, nor entertain the very thought of it in her 
heart. But I need dwell no longer on this theme ; 
indeed, it would be waste of time to do so, when 
I have proof to offer the jury— proof of the 
strongest and most irrefrag:able kind— that the 
poison by which Diana Carrington died, was ad- 
ministered by anotlier hand than that of the 
accused. By whom, then, was it administered P 
is the next question. My answer is ready. 

♦ ‘ I assert, without a moment*s hesitation, that 
the poison by which the deceased lady met her 
death, was taken by herself, of her own free will, 
and that, moreover, without any thought that 
what she did might have a fatal result, or any in- 
tention of self-destruction.** 

Gilbert paused for a moment at this point, and 
a deep breath of sometlang almost Uke relief 
seemed to come simultaneously from the whole 
assembly of human beings gathered toget her in 
court that day. The appearance and bearing of 
the accused had told much in her favour with all 
present, and any announcement which promised 
to dissipate the dreadful cloud which hung over 
her was very welcome. Tlie barristers whispered 
together, and even the judicial calmness of the 
bench did not seem altogether proof against the 
natural curiosity which the last words of the 
counsel for the defence were calculated to 
awaken. 
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He went on : ” Gentlemen of tlie jury, what 
I have just stated is no mere assertion. 1 have 
evidence to give that shall bear out every word I 
have said. I shall shortly call before you for 
examination a witness whom the facts of this 
case have only just reached, and who has now 
only heard of it, to use the common phrase, by 
accident. At the eleventh hour this witness has 
come forward in time to save a life which, per- 
haps, without his testimony, might have been 
sacrificed. He has come forward to testify that 
he has for some time past been in the habit of 
supplying the deceased lady with laudanum ; 
that he did so under the impression that she re- 
quired it mainly for cxtermd use, and that she 
was liable to suffering which made its use neces- 
sary to her. She had this poison from him for 
the last time on the day before that on which she 
expired. The fact that he was ignorant of her 
name, and the strange life and habits of this 
person, something of which, no doubt, will come 
out under examination, have been the causes 
which have led to his being thus long in coming 
forward with evidence of such extreme impor- 
tance, just as it is certain that the fact of his not 
having been visited by the agents of the police 
when investigating the case, is to be attributed 
to tlie circumstance that he is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a chemist, but a herbalist and seedsman, 
while the shop which he keeps is not a che- 
mist’s shop, but such an one as is ordinarily 
kept by the members of the trade to which he 
belongs. The herbalist’s shop has been passed 
by, and the herbalist himself overlooked, in the 
course of those inquiries to which the case now 
before the jury has given rise ; and so it has hap- 
pened that the person who, of all others, was 
alone able to clear up this mystery, has remained, 
till the very eleventh hour, altogether ignorant 
of how much depended upon evidence which he 
alone could give. Tor it is most certain that 
this man has till quite recently known nothing of 
the case which the court is now investigating, 
and that but for the merest accident, as I have 
said, his evidence, of such matchless importance 
as it is, might yet never have been brought Jo 
Light. As it is, however, and owing, as wc 
phrase it, to a rare and most happy chance, which 
all men who love justice will hail joyfully, this 
man is here to give evidence this day— here to 
settle a question which, without his testimony, 
might have remained, at best, doubtful in men’s 
eyes, or which at worst might have been wrongly 
and falsely decided, leaving in one case a slur upon 
a name which should be wholly pure and untar- 
nished, and in the other condemning to a shameful 
death a creature as innocent of the horrible deed 
attributed to her as the angels are that have 
watched over her in her hour of danger. And 
gentleraen of the jury,” cried Gilbert in con- 
clusion, “ one thing let me at least entreat of you. 
When this man— this witness— shall have spoken, 
and when you shall have heard all that he has to 
say, be swift in what you have to do, and let your 
work be accomplished quickly. His evidence, I 


fondly hope and believe, is conclusive in its nature, 
and will leave you with little inclination to doubt 
or hesitate. Have great consideration, then, for one 
who has already suffered, as I devoutly trust that 
not one of you will ever suffer, who, bom and bred 
in a position removed, one would have thought, 
from the bare possibility of such an experience as 
this, has yet had to pass through an ordeal wliicli 
woidd shake the roughest and most hardened 
nature. Be considerate of what she must still 
endure while your deliberations last, and end 
them, in Heaven’s name, as quickly as may con- 
sist with the fulfilment of the sacred duty which 
you have pledged yourselves to perform this 
day.” 

Gilbert sat down, and again was heard that 
murmur— that deep-drawn breath which seemed 
to be released after being held too long. It was 
not applause. It was nothing that could be 
checked or repressed ; but it spoke eloquently 
of profoundest interest in what was passing, and 
of cordial approbation of what the speaker had 
said. As for Gilbert himself, he felt like one 
I who was living in some strange dream. After 
the first minute or two, he had become insensible 
to what was going on around him. All nervous- 
ness and diffidence had left him. He saw but 
indistinctly the crowd which he was addressing. 
He spoke on almost mechanically— spoke because 
he mu^t^ with no hesitation or doubt as to what 
lie should say. Such conditions of feeling as 
this are not without precedent. In these supreme 
moments men have fulfilled their pai’ts, and 
known little or nothing of what they have been 
doing. It is so in battle, when, in the wild ex- 
citement of a charge, the soldier does not know 
that he is wounded. It is so with some intel- 
lectual tasks which men have performed, as it 
were, in a trance, half conscious only, of what 
they did, yet doing it strangely well, and hardly 
recognising, wdicn they came to themselves, tbe 
work of their own minds. 

The lawyers, too, whispered together over this 
speech for the defence. Mr. Craft was there in 
court and some of his friends. They were dis- 
posed to take a different view of Gilbert’s fitness 
for the profession of advocate to that which they 
had expressed with so much frankness in Mr. 
Lethwaite’s chambers. One thing that asto- 
nished them especially, Tvas that Gilbert’s accent 
had so little, if indeed at all, impaired the effect 
of his speech. It had hardly been noticed. 
Much of it had worn off as the young barrister 
warmed to las work. What remained really 
mattered not. There are people, who speak 
with a certain difficulty, who ‘ seem to impress 
what they have to say upon you more strongly 
than others, who have the gift of an easy flow 
of words. You feel that men belonging to the 
first of these classes are never betrayed into 
saying things because their tongues have run 
away with them ; while with regard to those who 
come under the second classification, you are 
not so sure. There was that in Gilbert Pen- 
more’s delivery which made his listeners wait 
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very eagerly for the words that were Commg» 
and which were got at sometimes with some 
little difficulty. 

And now the moment had arrived when the 
examination of the witnesses for the defence 
must begin. These were fewer in number than 
those called for the prosecution, and here, as in 
the case for the prosecution, there was one of 
importance beyond all others. What Jane Can- 
tanker had done for the prosecution, Cornelius 
Vampi must do for the defence, and more. Upon 
his evidence everything now hinged. 


A MOST DESIRABLE FAMILY 
MANSION. 

MonsiEun Godin-Lemaihe is the proprie- 
tor and manager of an iron-foundry at Guise, 
near St. Quentin. He is great for his patent 
mantelpieces of enamelled iron imitating marble, 
great for his kitchen-ranges, but greater for the 
benevolent ingenuity that he has shown in 
providing hearth and home for his seven hun- 
dred workmen, and their wives and children. 
Every invention has a name. The name of M. 
Godin’s Workman’s Home is the Familistcrc. It 
is the familistery of Guise, or its family man- 
sion ; but in English we may as well call it the 
Workman’s Home. Four years ago this Home ! 
was established, and its fame is now beginning 
to reach Paris and London. To Paris it has 
been described in a pami)lilet called A Study, 
by A. Oyon. For London, it has been described 
by Signor Tito Pagliardini in the Social Science 
Review, and Signor Pagliardini’s article has 
been reprinted for diffusion as a pamphlet, en- 
titled A Visit to the Familisterj% and pub- 
lished by Mr. G. A. Hutchinson, ot Whiiefriars- 
street. 

The Workman’s Home, founded by M. Godin, 
consists of two lofty and handsome buildings 
at one end of the principal street of Guise. A 
third building is to be added to tlicse. They 
are not bare and repulsive of aspect, but good 
specimens of decorative architecture in red 
brick, with violet edgings, ornamented cornice, 
pilasters, entablatures, dressings to all the doors 
and windows. Why should there not be a little 
taste bestowed upon the construction of a Work- 
man’s Home: a little suggestion of the refining 
home influence, in its very aspect? 

Tlie two buildings already erected, form the 
back and right side of a square ; the third build- 
ing, yet to come, will complete the left side; 
and two annexes will then complete the square, 
and give a facility of covered communication 
between all the buildings. This Family Man- 
sion stands in about fifteen acres of lawn, grove, 
and garden, on a peninsula formed by the Oise, 
M^here a bridge over the river leads to M. Godin’s 
own house on the other side. 

Now, if we take one of the blocks of build- 
ings in M. Godin’s Workman’s Home, and, 
without describing its arrangements too mi- 
nutely, look at its principle of construction, we 
find that it is four stories high, and so built as 


to enclose an open square. It has, therefore, 
abundant openings to light and air. Thick 
party walls limit the danger of fire, and the 
walls everywhere are thick enough to secure 
privacy to every little home within the build- 
ing. Light balconies, reached by broad and 
easy staircases, projecting from each story, sur- 
round the inner court, and form the way home 
for the workmen and their families. Each in- 
habitant goes straight, by way of tlie balcony, 
to his own door; tlie court below is the safe 
playground of the children, upon whom each of 
the mothers can look down from the balcony 
at any time. This court, too, is a great play- 
ground, serviceable in all weathers, where there 
need be little damage to the clothes that the 
poor parents take so much pains to keep tidy, 
for its ground is of beaten polished cement, and 
it is covered in by an immense skylight that 
rises above the roofs. On grand occasions, as 
on the festival of the blacksmiths’ saint, St. 
Eloi, or a distribution of prizes, the great play- 
ground is transformed into a ball-room, with a 
band of eighty performers : the band of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of this Familistery. 

Every set of rooms has a cellar as well as a 
granary, but there are also underground drains 
for drying the ground, as well as the amplest 
provision of the drainage, too commonly want- 
ing in homes of the poor. And, beyond all this, 
there is a great crypt under the court, con- 
nected with a system of free ventilation by con- 
tinual change of air in the sheltered playground, 
as well as throughout the buildings. In the hot 
season the court is watered. The water, raised 
by steam into great reservoirs at the top of the 
building, is made also to supply fouutairis that 
play on each lauding ; and the supply of water is 
in each workman's home so ample, that its con- 
sumption by the inmates averages rather more 
than five gallons a head. There are hot and 
cold baths, of which gratuitous use is allowed to 
invalids and children. In fact, the wise founder 
of these homes has known how, without rules 
of any sort, to give what is described as “a 
leading passion” for cleanliness to all who oc- 
etpy them. The dust-holes are emj)ticd daily ; 
utmost attention is paid to drainage and venti- 
lation, the closets are cleaned tliree times a day 
by the women of the establishment, who are 
employed in the general fight against dirt in the 
court and in the balconies, and on the stairs, 
and in the rooms of single men. The married 
women vie with one another in maintaining 
complete cleanliness within the threshold of 
their outer doors. 

To the workman’s wife, as to the workman, 
time is money, and she is spared all loss of time 
in running about the town for supply of do- 
mestic wants. On the ground floor of the Home, 
arc retail shops, under the direction of a ma- 
nager. There, may be bought vegetables, meat, 
bacon, rabbits, wood and coal, groceries and 
chandleries ; there, is a dairy ; there, is a wine, 
beer, and cider shop ; there, may be bouglit 
necessary draperies, shoes, needles and threads, 
all at wholesale price, with less than a rc- 
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tailer’s pcr-centaee added, to pay part of the 
costs of the estaolisbrnent. All the profit is 
returned to the good of the Home community, 
and the labour required goes also to the general 
good : fit persons atnong the wives and daughters 
of the resident workmen being employed in 
selling, book-keeping, dress and shirt-making, 
washing, as well as in any other service re- 
quired. The washing is done in winter, in a 
laundry and drying-room ; in summer, at the lava- 
tory by the river; so no damp unwholesome 
vapours infect the air of the Home. The house- 
wife in this Workman*s Home may save her 
fuel in summer, or her time in winter, bv buy- 
ing the meals of her household ready cooked at 
the refreshment-room and restaurant, also at- 
tached to the building; or a family may adjourn 
thither to take any meal. The single man in fur- 
nished lodgings, usually gets all his meals at the 
restaurant, where they cost him from seven- 
pcnce-halfpenny to tenpence a day. His fur- 
nished room, with linen, hedmaking, sweeping, 
&c., costs him from six-and-eight pence to eight- 
and-fourpence a month : generally, less than 
two shillings a week. There is a dormitory, in 
which a separate bed can be had for a penny a 
day. Tor unfurnished lodging in this nest of 
homes, the cliarge is at the rate of three-and- 
ninepence a month for each room. A home of 
five rooms and a kitchen, wdih numerous cup- 
boards and conveniences, costs, free of all taxes 
and repairs, eighteen pounds a year. It is such 
a home as, on a third floor in Paris, would be 
considered cheap at one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. 

We may be very sure that a manufacturer 
who has got so fax as this, in his notion of a 
duty to bis wdrkpeople, understands that amuse- 
ment is a necessary aid to health, comfort, 
and the proper use of life. There belong to 
the building, therefore, its own place of recrea- 
tion, with reading and news-room, provided also 
with chess, draughts, dominoes, and so forth, 
and well lighted and warmed ; a billiard-room ; 
and a refreshment-room. There is also a great 
practising-room on the ground floor for the 
Philharmonic Society, whose band delights th'e 
children in the court, and the women as they 
sit at work in the galleries. This Philharmonic 
Society of the Pamilistery is furnished by M. 
Godin with a professional leader, to secure 
good training, and the instruments belong to 
the establishment. But it is a self-governing 
body, freely admitting amateurs from the town, 
and enrolling also M. Godin’s son among its 
sociable members. A fete at the Familistery, 
with dancing on the smooth pavement of the 
lighted and decorated court, and this band of 
eighty in its glory, is a brilliant sight, and all 
the three galleries around the court are then 
thronged with the people of Guise, who come 
to look on. 

The workmen of this Home form themselves 
into a benefit club for medical attendance and 
sick pay. However clean the bill of health, 
their doctor comes to the gate every day, to ask 
whether there be any one who wants his ser- 


vices. He is not in much request^ for even epi- 
demics in the town pass by the Familistery, and 
thus far the infant mortality has been eight per 
cent below the average. 

For the infant in this Home, from birth to two 
years old, there is — of course within the walls, 
near eveij mother at her work, and freely acces- 
sible to her at any moment — a well-appointed 
nursery, called, from poupon, a chubby-faced 
baby, the Pouponnat. In it are provided elegant 
iron cradles, furnished with curtains and linen, 
constantly renewed ; baby-food of all sorts is pre- 
pared aii(i warmed in an adjoining room ; and 
oaby-linen, food, cradle, medical attendance, all, 
are the free right of the mothers in the Home, 
who may take their infants in and out as they 
will, suckle them at home or in the Pouponnat, 
have them to sleep, at will, at home or in this 
nursery, where day and night the little ones 
are. carefully tended by wives and daughters of 
workmen who have taken on themselves that 
charge. In this nursery a gallery is provided, 
in which little ones may sit, pull themselves up 
by a bar, practise themselves in standing, and 
tumble without hurt. Coloured balls and toys 
are provided, and there is much baby-prattle, 
with but little screaming, to be heard. 

At two years old, when these little people can 
walk alone, there is an infant school ready to 
take charge of them : that school being called, 
from the Italian word for a very young child, 
the Bambinat. Here, they are small students 
until the age of six : being, of course, fed and 
clothed by tlieir parents. Tliey learn the alphabet 
to sounds of music, sing their multiplication- 
table, learn arithmetic with mechanical help, 
some of the simpler facts of life by help of 
bright pictures, and copy outline drawings on 
their slates. Tiiey march and sing and use their 
limbs freely: the Bambinat being a sort of cross 
between tbe Kindergarten and the English In- 
fant School. 

At six years old, the children of the Familistery 
pass from the Bambinat to the School, where 
they are arranged in four classes, according to 
attainment. But in the teaching of elder as of 
younger children, M. Godin rightly accounts it 
most conducive to good manners and good 
morals, to teach boys and girls together. Boys 
sit on one side of the room, girls on the other. 
M. Godin’s right idea is that the young girl of 
sixteen or eigliteen is safest in the constant, 
open, unmysterious companionsliip with youth 
01 the other sex ; that such intercourse leads to 
a sense of cousiuship and an intimate knowledge 
of character, which gives, both .to a young man 
and to a young woman, the best chance of 
marrying a suitable companion. 

The bo3rs and girls in the School write from 
dictation into copy-books with neatness, and 
with early facility in spelling.^ All the lessons 
are unusually well learnt ; in part because of 
the prevalent good spirit ; in part because of the 
honour paid to individual exertion. The first 
place in a class is given every week, not to the 
pupil who is naturally quickest, but to the pupil 
who has taken moat pains to do well : marks being 
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come to Geehn-steeet, where there ’is a rude 
frowning old-fashioned Newgate— exact twin 
sister to London Newgate — ^and where there are 
a crowd, and lights, and countless police. 

It is about seven o’clock in the evening. I 
stop a moment, and the one word that is in most 
mouths and comes uppermost in each conversa- 
tion — Faynian ” — would ^ explain the whole. 
The restorers of the old Irish militia are being 
tried within. A weary day is over. The newsboys 
are hoarse with proclamation of the work done ; 
and here are the black vans come to take away 
the prisoners to their prison. I am just in time. 

Tlie procession is worth seeing. It has the 
air of nothing seen before; but most, of all re- 
sembling a grotesque funeral. Ilis was surely 
a mortuary mind — the coachmaker’s— who de- 
vised the prison van, with the view, no doubt, 
that even as he travelled the prisoner might not 
lose the feeling that he was still in jail. It is like 
a nightmare, to see two enormous black vans 
driven by men in black, and with black con- 
ductors at the door, galloping at full speed, 
with hussars in front, behind, and on every side — 
with funereal police in long dark cloaks riding 
behind, and a train of outside cars “ bowling ” 
along, each crowded with policemen. Which 
would seem to countenance the theory that 
everything in Ireland is constructed with an ad- 
ministrative view ; for these vehicles would 
appear to have come into being with exactly 
this object — to be sat on by policemen in 
charge of a criminal, who can go in front in his 
own proper carriage, while his guardians can 
follow in easy attitudes, with their eyes well on 
him, so that they can jump off all at once, and 
at a second’s notice, on the least symptom of 
danger. The whole is a strange and wild pro- 
cession. It is like an Irish legend ; and as the 
cavalcade sweeps by through dangerous districts, 
wliere the inhabitants are collected to see the 
show, and swarm down from the attics of the 
chief justice and chancellors of a hundred years ' 
ago — wild men and women, looking still wilder 
under the flaring gas, fresh from steaming and 
unhealthy pursuits ; and as the vans reel round i 
the corners there rise cheers and cries, and 
stones begin to fly, falling on the exposed police, 
who thus discover that their cars, uowever cx- 1 
celleut as ottomans, have still disadvantages, i 

On some of these days when there is a' 
luckless conspirator on his trial, I enter the 
court — though indeed this is a matter of diffi- 
culty, for the whole place is encumbered with 
enormous policemen, all six feet high and 
bearded, looking like heavy dragoons in dis- 
guise ; and these persons so swarm at the gates | 
and passages, at the corners, and on the steps, i 
that the eye seems to be affected for a long time 
afterwards, and can see nothing but dark blue 
patches and white spectral numbering. 

And here, now, is the court itself, which looks 
like a large amphitheatre, with a dark unpleasant 
little well in the centre that seems very deep, and 
from wliich diligent police draw prisoners just as 
they might come ana draw water. An unhappy 
conspirator has been brought to the surface — 


swart, Italian-looking, with plenty of black hair 
well tossed back. Two judges in scarlet— a re- 
freshing bit of colour in all that gloom— and the 
“ counshillors” down in a little cockpit of theirs, 
where indeed many a ** main” is fought, and 
fought well ; where they flutter their briefs like 
feathers at each other, and drive cruel and 
sarcastic spurs into each other’s brains, and 
s peck each other soundly, and finally give a 
crow of victory when the battle is over and 
the victory won. And here again the police 
element is overpowering, overflowing from gal- 
leries to dock, from dock to cockpit, from cockpit 
to jury-box. In the gallery there is certainly a 
well-dressed crowd of loyal citizens, and coun- 
trymen and agriculturists. But as the agricul- 
turists all wear heavy moustaches and beards, 
and as the clothes of the agriculturists have a 
new and “ stagey” air — being clearly “ proper- 
ties” from the police green-room — it is not un- 
charitable to suppose that these simple rustics 
and “virtuous peasants” (for there w a red 
waistcoat or two) are authorised masqueraders. 
Everything seems tinctured witli police. Even 
the judges come down to court with mounted 
policemen cantering about their carriages, and 
go home, when the day is done, attended by the 
same secure and cheerful company. 

In Irish political trials there is a regular per- 
former, who always comes on and lends a spe- 
cially dramatic interest to the whole. Tiiis is 
the Informer, as he is known to the crowd : the 
Approver, as he is more courteously known to 
the law. It is dramatic to see this actor’s 
entrance ; his furtive glance at the galleries, 
as if tlicre were enemies there, ready to 
spring on him; his timorous answers to the 
almost contemptuous questioning of the Crown 
lawyers, who seem anxious to have done with 
the “ dirty work Jiis gradual gathering of 
confidence as he feels safe ; his cowering look as 
the prisoners’ counsel advance to grapple with 
him ; his fawning explanations and self-justifica- 
tion ; his falling back on brazen impudence and 
bravado as he is obliged to confess some fresh 
piece of treachery ; his half-savage and defiant 
«oiifession as he is brought to bay and the truth 
wrung from him ; and the bitter scowl of secret 
rage at the skilful counsel who has forced bini 
to make a degrading picture of himself. It were 
almost to be wisheu that this mode of proving 
uilt were not known to our law ; though it must 
e admitted that it is always introduced with 
reluctance, and thrown in as a inake-weight ; 
and that on tliis occasion all parties concerned 
seemed to rest very little on the “ Informer’s” 
assistance. 

More dramatic, too, as the night of the long 
weary day draws on, and the lamps are lighted ; 
when the unwearied judges still take their notes 
with unslackening assiduity, and the counsel — 
unwearied, too, in voice, wit, wisdom, energy, and 
vigilance— declaim and debate as freshly and as 
vigorously as in the morning : though the Conspi- 
rator, up to his middle iu nis cola well, is long 
weary in body, and yet more weary and heart-sick 
in mind, and perhaps wishes over and over again 
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where boats come up, and land and take off 
passengers; persons with a lively interest in 
oysters affect this spot a good deal. But I found 
the oyster interest shaken to its centre on this 
occasion by the signs of the times, and myste- 
riously discussing a remarkable embarkation 
supposed to have taken place the night before. 
At this very point, and on this very morning, the 
arch-renian was said to have embarked in an 
open fishing-boat, and to have been pulled by 
strong fishing arms out to a Liverpool yacht 
lying far off in the bay. This was importing the 
romance of ike sea into the business ; it brought 
on tlie old dramatic flavour of old days, when 
gentlemen, with cloaks over their French uni- 
forms, ‘‘ hung about” the coast, and were taken 
off” by suspicious-looking luggers. The seafaring 
men — of a curious boat-buildmg, shell-fisli sort 
of half dock, half village, close by, and called 
Ringsend — think it must have been a tough 
job on such a night for an open boat, but in- 
cline to the belief that it could be done. That 
it was done is probable enough, if one may 
trust one-half of the flying rumours, or the 
passenger who was walking the deck of the 
mail-packet that morning at about tliree o’clock, 
and saw a yacht, with every “stitch” of can- 
vas spread, flying before the gale; or that 
villa-proprietor on tlic coast, who, looking from 
hisS window at about the same hour, saw the 
yacht patting out to sea. 

Thus disappointed in a sea-walk, I come 
round inland, and make for the Circular- 
road. Here, after diligent walking, I come 
to what is called, after a good pattern, The 
Bridewell : one of the few significant and racy 
old words left. Here, again, is the crowd look- 
ing and studying this blank pile with extra- 
ordinary interest — not at the inscription cut in 
stone over the door, with which they are 
familiar enough — “ Cease to do evil, learn 
TO DO WELL !” — but discussin^ the flight of the 
arch-conspirator with extraordinary satisfaction. 
This is a Bridewell of the old theatrical pattern, 
with iron doors, and tortuous passages, aud an 
immense quantity of keys and locking up, and 
not constructed on the modern model, so fatally 
simple, and so hopelessly impracticable in matters 
of escape. 

If 1 want information about this place of 
duresse, I can surely have it from a pro*Fcnian 
journal, sold in large Quantities, and written up 
to a fine dramatic pitcli of exaltation suited to 
the occasion. Behold the tempting bill of fare, 
“ displayed” after the American fashion in its 
columns, 

ESCAPE OF STEPHENS I 

RELEASED BT CONFEDERATES ON THE PRISON 
STAFF ! 

FALSE KEYS! 

ALL DOORS OPEN, OPENED FOR HIM, AND HE 
ESCAPES WITH BASE! 

CONSUMMATE ABILITY OP THE PLOT ! 
TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT IN THE CITY! 

ALARM AND DISMAY OF THE GOVERNMENT ! 

Goodly promise I The details are broken into 


chapters, headed “ The first Tidings in the 
City.” “ The Escape I” “ How the Escape 
WAS Discovered.” “ The vain Pursuit !” 
“Panic Rumours!” No wonder that “the 
government and its friends feel like men 
standing above a deadly mine,” and that 
“the sympathisers with Fenianism, irrepres- 
sible in their exultation, went about with Jtred 
eye and flushed face clutching each oiher^s 
hands Not unnaturally, “the members of the 
police force — the detective force especially — 
looked like men crushed, defeated, humiliated.” 
This same journal had promised a Portrait of 
the “Escaped;” but, under circumstances of 
delicacy — “ events wUch have transpired since 
our first editiott went to press” — the journal is 
compelled to withhold the portrait, as being 
possibly unfair to the interests of the gentleman 
now at large. But, to make up for the disap- 
pointment, “A View of the Scene of the 
Escape, drawn for this journal by our special 
artist,” was to be ready with the next im}u*es- 
sion. Purchasing the “next impression,” I 
confess to fresh disappointment in finding 
a mere bald “ground-plan” of the Bride- 
well put forward “ as the scene of the escape, 
drawn by our special artist.” 

But another journal is not inclined to allow a 
monopoly of sensation to a rival, and has “ head- 
ings” also of this pattern : “ The Escape.” 
“What it was tee Morning after.” 
“Moralising about it.” “IIow was it 
DONE ? ” “ Where Suspicion points.” 

“ Avoiding Felon-setting.” “ How Stephens 
TOOK it.” “What Rumour says.” “The 
Hour of the Deed !” 

The same journal has an artist taking “ pen- 
aud-pencil notes.” These notes are broken up, 
according to the proper model, to give effect. 

As a little problem, the reader may set himself 
to devise now he would describe the scene 
“ Around the Court! — Thus, in Capel-street 
the tide of the city’s human ocean seems to set 
with constant flow', and through these narrow 
approaches to the court, that (f Little Britain- 
street, and that by which Green-street is reached 
from North King-street, it is choked and impeded 
with its detisity. It is with difficulty that crowd 
of sullen men is threaded** &c. 

The next scene is “ In the Court. — How 
empty that gallery, those side seats, that passage 
on either side** The sketcher notices the wife 
of the prisoner. “ Her husband is in the dock 
to-day ! God keep you strong, 0 warm-hearted 
daughter of Innisfail ; for yours, after all, is a 
sore strait and dire travail this winter morning, 
and love stronger tlian death must be quivering | 
your heart-strings as he plays them with painful 
touch to melodies that make the eyes run over, and 
the throat full to choking. 1 will not look at 
you any more, but wish you well** &c. 

“ Silence in the Court ” is illustrated thus : 

“ The harsh voice of the crier recals me to the 
scene around.” 

Next pictui'e is “The Gladiators. — There 
they are, with piles of briefs before them : pulling 
more still out of their bags, and arranging the 
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calf-covetei tomes that strew the table before 
them/* One of the “ Gladiators** is the coun- 
sel for the prisoner : I gaze on his face in this 
Norember morniiigt 2%is is a God in Israel, a 
Boanerges in the law, and how mighty must 
thou have been in thy pride and power before 
uohom his argumetde were hurst like burning tow 
for a eaptive^s gyoes}^ (What does this mean ?) 
Another counsel is the best “ to turn a judge 
from )x\% peccadilloes with a midriff tickling 
•—the best to catch a legal hiatus and drive a 
coach-and-four through the gap ;** both of which 
wonderful performances would be worth seeing | 
in” any November morning. 

These are some few flowers of the fine writing 
brought out by the late movement.” A little 
too much of this " fine” writing, this remem- 
brance of Erin of the Days of Old (welcome 
enough in a melody at the piano), this ringing 
the changes on “ Tyranny,” “ Saxon oppressors,” 
and the like ! It has led to the bitter and prosy 
end of penal servitude through long monotonous 
wearisome years, with no shine upon them, 
and no stage-gilding whatever. 0 for the 
patriotism that will look more to the physical ^ 
wants of the country and less to its politics— 
that will aid and foster everything that will 
tend to the improvement of the people, and that 
will bring money into the land — and 0 for the 
patriotism that will be down” on the disturber | 
of harmony— be he Trojan or Tyrian, Papist or 
Orangeman — with tlie same impartial hand ! 

HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF “ BABBABA*S HI8TOKT.’* 



CnXPTBE XCV. BBOTJGHT TO BAY. 

With closed window^s, lighted lamp, and cur- 
tains jealously drawn, Saxon Trefalden and Mr. 
Guthrie sat together, ominously silent, in the 
larger salon of the Chateau de Peyrolles. On 
the table were placed pens, paper, and ink. The 
ante-room was left in darkness, and the folding- 
doors between stood a little apart. All was very 
still—in the house no voice, no footfall, no sound 
of life; out of doors, nothing but the weary 
moaning of the wind, and the creaking of the 
weathercocks upon the turrets overhead. 

They were waiting for William Trefalden. 

Miss Riviere had withdrawn to her chamber, 
partly to escape all sight or hearing of the coming 
interview, and partly to make such slight pre- 
paration as might be necessary before leaving 
the ch&teau ; the clergyman having promptly 
volunteered to find her a temporary asylum with i 
the family of an English merchant settled at i 
Bordeaux. It was therefore arranged that the 
carriage should be in readiness at the back 
entrance shortly after seven o’clock ; and then, 
as soon as was practicable, they were all three 
to hasten back to Bordeaux as fast as Saxon’s 
po^-horses could carry them. In the mean 
while the appointed hour came and went, the 
two men waited, and still no William Trefalden 
made his appearance. 


Presently the pendule on the mantelshelf 
chimed the quarter. 

Mr, Guthrie looked at his watch, Saxon rose, 
went over to the nearest window, pushed aside 
the curtain, and looked out. It was now dusk ; 
but there was still a pale, lurid gleam upon the 
horizon, by the light of which the young man 
could see the great clouds rolling together over- 
head, like the mustering of many armies. 

It will be a wild night,” he said, as he re- 
sumed his chair. 

“Hush!” replied the clergyman. “I hear 
wheels.” 

They listened ; but the vehicle came along at 
a foot-pace, and went slowly round by the yard 
at the back of chateau. 

“It is only our own post-chaise,” said Saxon. 

And then they were apin silent. 

Eive minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of an 
hour went by, and the pendule chimed again. It 
was now half-past seven. 

All at once, Saxon held up his hand, and bent 
his head attentively. 

“ I hear nothing,” said the clergyman. 

“I hear a carriage and pair— coming very 
quickly— from the direction of Bordeaux I” 

Mr. Guthrie smiled doubtfully; but Saxon’s 
trained ear could not be deceived. In another 
moment the sound became faintly audible, then 
grew gradually louder, and ceased at last before 
the gates of the chateau. 

Saxon looked out again. 

“ I see the carriage outside the gates,” he said. 
“ They are opened by a boy carrying a lantern. 
He alights— be pays the driver— he crosses the 
court-yard — the carriage drives away. He is 
here 1” 

With this he dropped the curtain and turned 
down the lamp, so as to leave the room in half- 
shadow ; while Mr. Guthrie, in accordance with 
their preconcerted plan, went out into the dark 
autc-room, and took up his station close against 
the door. 

Presently tliey lieard William Trefalden’s voice 
chatting pleasantly with the housekeeper in the 
hall, and tlien his footsteps on the stairs. Out- 
side the door he seemed to pause for an instant, 
then turned the handle and came in. Pinding 
himself in tlie dark, he deposited something 
heavy on the floor, and, guided by the narrow 
line of light between the folding-doors, moved 
towards the second salon. As he did this, Mr. 
Guthrie softly locked the door, and put the key 
in his pocket. Slight as the spuud was, the 
lawyer heard it. 

“ What’s that ?” he said quickly, and stopped 
half way. • 

He listened, holding his breath tbe while ; then 
sprang forward, threw the doors open, and passed 
into the adjoining room. 

As he did so, Saxon turned on the full light of 
the table-lamp, and the two men stood suddenly 
revealed to each other face to face. 

“ At last— traitor 1” 

A frightful pallor — that deadly pallor which is 
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I equal to the task of verifying this money. It 
needs a better man of business than myself ” 

I ^‘Then it must go unverified,” said Saxon, 

I taking up rouleaux and papers as they came, and 
j thrusting them back again, pell-mell, into the 
j box. I am no man of business myself, and I 
cannot prolong this painful investigation beyond 
to-night. We will go on to the declaration.” 

“ If you will tell me what you wish said, I 
will draw it up for you,” said Mr. Guthrie. 

Saxon then whispered his instructions, and the 
clergyman’s pen ran swiftly over the paper. 
When it was all writjten, he read the declaration 
aloud. 

”1, William Trefalden, of Chancery-lane, 
London, attomey-at-law, do acknowledge and 
confess to having obtained the sum of two mil- 
lions sterling from my cousin, Saxon Trefalden, 
of Switzerland, with intent to defraud him of the 
same ; and I confess to having deceived him with 
the belief that I had invested it for his use and 
advantage in the shares of a certain suppo- 
sititious Company, which Company had no actual 
existence, but was wholly invented and imagined 
by myself to serve my own fraudulent ends. I 
also confess to having invested tJjose two mil- 
lions in such foreign and other securities as I 
conceived would turn to my own future profit, 
and to having fled from England with the whole 
of the property thus abstracted, intending to 
escape therewith to the United States of 
America, and appropriate the same to my own 
purposes. 

*^I likewise confess to having, two years since, 
received the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds 
from my client, Gervase Leopold Wynneclyffe, 
Earl of Castletowers, which sum it was ray duty 
to have straightway paid over into the hands of 
Oliver Behrens, Esq., of Bread-street, London, 
for the liquidation of a mortgage debt contracted 
by Lord Castletowers some four years previously ; 
but which sum I did, nevertheless, appropriate to 
my own uses, continuing to pay only the interest 
thereof, as heretofore, in the name of my client. 

‘*And I allege that this confession, both as 
regards the offence committed by me against my 
cousin, Saxon Trefalden, of Switzerland, and as 
regards the offence committed by me against my 
client, the Earl of Castleluwers, is in all re- 
spects substantially and absolutely true, as wit- 
ness my si^ature, given in presence of the 
under-mentioned witnesses, this twenty-second 
day of September, Anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty.” 

Mr. Guthrie, having read the statement 
through, passed it across the table. William 
Trefalden, still leaping back carelessly in bis 
chair, affected to smile at the lawyer-like way in 
which the clergyman had rounded his sentences, 
but, as the reading proceeded, frowned, and beat 
his heel impatiently upon the polished floor, 

Saton pushed tlie inkstand towards him. 

‘’ Your signature,” he said. I 

The lawyer rose — took up a pen— dipped it | 
in the ink— hesitated— and then, with a sudden i 


movement of disdain, flung it back upon the 
table. 

” You have your money,” be said, impatiently. 

What more can you want P” 

I require the evidence of your guilt.” 

”I cannot— will not sign it. Take your 
money, in God’s name, and let me go !” 

Saxon rose, pale and implacable; his hand 
upon the bell. 

” The alternative lies before you,” he said. 
” Sign, or I give the signal.” 

William Trefalden cast a hasty glance about 
the room, as if looking for some weapon where- 
with to slake the hatred, that glittered in his 
eye ; then, muttering a fierce oath between his 
teeth, snatched up the pen, and, as it were, dug 
his name into the paper. 

There, curse you !” he said, savagely. “ Are 
you satisfied ?” 

I Mr. Guthrie affixed his own signature as wit- 
ness to the confession, and Saxon did the same. 

Yes,” the young man replied, “ I am satisfied. 
It only remains for me to fulfil my share of the 
compact.” 

And he selected Bank of England notes to the 
value of one thousand pounds. 

The lawyer deliberately tore them into as many 
fragments. 

“I would die a dozen deaths,” he said, 

sooner than owe a crust to your bounty.” 

” As you please. At all events, you are now 
free.” 

Hereupon Mr. Guthrie rose, took the key 
from his pocket, and unlocked the outer door. 
The law 7 cr followed him. On the threshold he 
turned. 

“ Saxon Trefalden,” he said, in a low, deep, 
concentrated tone, “ if ever man hated man, I 
hate you. I hated you before I ever beheld you, 
and 1 have hated you with a tenfold hatred from 
the hour when we first met face to face. Re- 
member that. Remember that my deadly curse 
will be upon you and about you all the days of 
your life— upon your children, and upon your 
children’s children— upon your marriage-bed, 
and your death-bed, and yo«ir grave. There 
is no sorrow, no disease, no shame, tliat I do 
not pray may embitter your life, and blast your 
name in this world— no extremity of despair 
and anguish which I do not hope may fall to your 
portion in the next. Take this for my farewell.” 

There was something frightful in the absence 
of all passion and fury, in the cold, calm, deli- 
berate emphasis with which William Trefalden 
uttered this parting maledictioh ; but Saxon 
heard it with a face of solemn pity and wonder, 
and looked at him steadily from the first word 
to the last. 

‘^May God forgive you as I do,” he then said 
devoutly. ” May God in his infinite mercy for- 
give you and pity you, and soften your heart, 
and not visit those curses upon your own unhappy 
head.” 

But William Trefalden was already gone, and 
heard no word of liis cousin’s pardon. 
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CHAPTEEXCVI. GONE ! 

I 

Steadily, sternly, William Trefidden went 
down the broad stone stairs and into the hall. 
Here the housekeeper, coming from the empty j 
dining-room and wondering what great trouble 
was in the house, started at the sight of him, as 
if he were a ghost. He passed her-as he would 
have passed a tree by the roadside, took his hat 
mechanically, and went out. At the gai.es he 
paused. The key was on the inside; but he 
fumbled with it confusedly, and could not turn the 
lock. The housekeeper, looking after him with a 
sort of vague terror, called to J acques to open the 
gates for monsieur; whereupon Jacques, clatter- 
ing across the yard iu his sabots, came running, 
lantern in hand, and turned the key in au instant. 

Monsieur passed out into the lane like a man 
in a dream, and having gone a few steps, stood 
still and leaned against the wall. The wind blew 
fiercely, bringing heavy drops of rain with it every 
now and again ; but of this he seemed uncon- 
scious. Then he went slowly down the lane and 
out upon the high road. To the right lay Bor- 
deaux, a good ten miles away ; to the left, border- 
ing the road for some little distance on either 
side, but lying for the most part somewhat back 
among the vineyards, came the village. He 
stopped, walked a few yards in this direction, a 
few yards in that, and then stopped agiiiii, feel- 
ing faint and stunned, and all unlike himself. 

It was a case of reaction, mental and pliysical. 
He had gone through a terrific ordeal, and it had 
now begun to tell upon him, body and brain. 
Dimly conscious of this, he tried to collect his 
thouglits — tried to consider what it was that 
he wanted to do, and which way he should go 
next. Then he suddenly remembered that he 
had been travelling since noon, and had not 
dined that day. He would go to the auberge in 
the village, and there get some food and some 
brandy— above all, some brandy. It would put 
life into him ; steady him ; lift this weight from 
his brain, and rest ore him to himself. 

Acting upon this instinct, he made his way to 
the Lion d’Or. Two old peasants, chatting over 
their lialf bottle of thin red wine in a corner of 
the public room, looked up as he came in ; and 
the master of the house, recognising the English 
monsieur, who was to occupy his best bed- 
chamber that night, left his game of dominoes 
and rose respectfully. Did monsieur desire to 
see his room ? The room was quite ready, and 
lie thought monsieur would be content with it. 
Could monsieur have refreshment? Without 
doubt. Monsieur could have whatever refresh- 
ment he pleased— a cutlet, an omelette, a dish of 
ham, a fowl even, if monsieur did not object to 
wait while it was cooked. Good; a cutlet— a 
cutlet and some cognac. He had excellent cognac ; 
vienx cognac, if monsieur indeed preferred it to 
wine. Monsieur should he served immediately. 
The cutlet would not take five minutes to prepare. 
In the mean while, would monsieur be pleased to 
occupy this small table by the window* 


William Trefalden dropped into the chair 
placed for him by the landlord, and there sat in 
a kind of stupor— his hat on, his elbows resting 
on the table, his cliin supported on his hands. 
His hair and clothes were damp ; his feet were 
deadly cold ; his teeth chattered : but of all this 
he was wholly unconscious. He only knew that 
he felt crushed and paralysed, that he wanted to 
think of something and had no power to do so, 
that the brandy would put him straight— the 
brandy ! the brandy 

He called for it impatiently, and while the land- 
lord went to fetch it, fell to wondering again what 
the thing was that he failed so strangely to re- 
member. It tormented him. It haunted him. 
He seemed ever on the point of seizing it, and^ 
failing to seize it, groped about in a kind of 
mental darkness that was inexpressibly painful. 

Then the brandy came— about a quarter of a 
pint in a tiny decanter, accompanied by a liqueur 
glass equally diminutive. He pushed the glass 
, angrily aside, poured the whole of the spirit into 
I a tumbler, and drank it at a draught. It went 
down his throat like fire ; but he had no sooner 
swallowed it than the pressure on his brain was 
relieved. After a few moments he felt warmer, 
steadier. Tlien his thoughts cleared suddenly. 
He remembered all that had happened ; and with 
memory came back the whole flood of rage, grief, 
hatred, love, despair ! 

He knew now what the thought was— that 
vague thought which had so oppressed and eluded 
him a few moments since. It w^as vengeance. 

Ay, vengeance. Bitter, deadly, terrible ven- 
geance — vengeance swift and bloody ! He told 
himself that he would have it, be the cost what it 
might. He would give his own life for it wil~ 
lingly, and count it cheaply purchased. The 
word mounted to his brain, throbbed in his pulse, 
tingled in his ears, mastered and took possession 
of him, like a fiend. 

He knew that ho must plan his vengeance 
quickly. It must be planned, prepared, executed 
at once. The blow must fall as suddenly and 
fatally as the shaft of the light, uing. How was 
this to be done ? With what weapon? 

The landlord came bustling in with a pile of 
covered plates in his hands and a napkin under 
his arm. Mousieur^s dinner. Monsieur would 
find that the cook had done her best at so short 
a notice. Here was a little soup ; here also were 
cutlets, fried potatoes, and a dish of beans. Tho 
omelette would be ready for monsieur as soon as ' 
monsieur was ready for the omelette. 

But William Trefalden w«is in no state to do 
justice to tho fare before him. He tasted the 
soup, and pushed it aside. He tried to taste the 
meat, but set the morsel down without putting it 
to his lips. The brandy had supplied him with a 
factitious strength, and he now loathed the sight 
and smell of solid food. One thing he took, how- 
ever, from the dinner-table— a knife. 

He watched his moment, and slipped it up his 
sleeve when no one was observing him. It was 
a short black-handled knife, worn to au edge on 
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both sidea—a Vnife that was to idl intents and speak to her; touch her hand; tell her how, 
purposes a dagger, though false to all the world beside, he had been 

This done, he rapped impatiently for the land- true at least to her from first to last ! He felt 
lord, b ed** him remove the ^shes, and called for that he had never half told her how he loved her. 
more brandy. He had never even kissed her— never once ; for 

The landlord was distressed beyond measure, his respect had been as profound as his love, and 
Was not the soup to monsieur’s taste? Were from one so young, so helpless, so bereaved, he 
not the cutlets tender ? Would not monsieur had not dared to claim the smjdlest privilege of 
permit him to bring the omelette P H(51as ! was a lover. He felt now that he would give his soul 
monsieur finding ill P Would monsieur to clasp her in his arms and press his lips to hers, 

phoficf. a mm nf tea? More cosnacP Good. Good God! how he loved her ! How his heart 


choose a cup of teaP More cognac P Good. 
Monsieur should have it immediately. 

The cognac was brought, and he drank again 


Good God 1 how he loved her ! How his heart 
hungered for her 1 

He shook the gates with all hi's might — strove 


eagerly; this time from a wine-glass. The craving to clamber over them— flung himself against 
for it was irresistible. It was a second-rate them ; but in vain. Then he pressed his face 
spirit, more fiery than strong ; but it stimulated against the bars, like a prisoner at the prison 
him; ’spurred him to his purpose; nerved his gate, and, sobbing, called upon her name. But 
arm and quickened his brain. For all this, he his voice was borne away by the wind, and the 
was not intoxicated. He felt that he could drink pitiless rain drove in his face and mingled with 
a bottle of it without producing that result. So his tears. 

he drank, and drank again ; and as he drank, the While he was yet clinging there in the dark- 
fire coursed through his veins till at last he felt ness with his eyes fixed upon the upper window, 
that he could sit there, brooding and silent, no the light suddenly vanished. He had made so 

1 * ^ X 'x 1 ^ .1 I. • J xL X 


longer. 

He rose and went out hurriedly. 


certain that it was her light and her window, that 
The two old the disappearance of that little spark fell upon 


peasants shook their heads over their wine and him like a blow. He felt as if the last link were 
looked after him. Diable ! There was surely now broken between them— -the last hope gone, 
something strange about the man. Was he ill ? Almost at the same moment, he saw a lantern 
Or mad ? Or had he drunk too much cognac ? (carried apparently by an invisible hand) moving 
Bah ! was he not an Englishman, and used to it ? across the upper end of the court-yard. Again he 
Englishmen, look you, mon voisin, drink cognac shook the gates, and shouted furiously. The 
like water I lantern paused— moved on— paused again ; and 

The rain was now driving furiously before the at last came quickly towards him. Then the 
wind, and sweeping down the road iu great gusts, bearer held it high above his head with one 
before which the poplars moaned and shivered hand, shaded his eyes with the other, and asked 
like living things. What with the sudden shock roughly— “ Qui est la?” 
of cooler air, and what with the fever in his blood. It was Jacques— tbe same J acques who had let 
the lawyer reeled at first meeting the wind and him out an hour or two before, and wlio, recog- 
rain, and could scarcely keep his feet. Bui this nising his voice, again unlocked the gates and 
was* only for a moment. He recovered himself admitted him. 

instantly, and fighting his way in the teeth of the ^^Tiens!” said he. “They are all in bed la 
storm, crept under the lee of the houses till he bas.” 

came to the side road leading to the Chateau dc William Trefalden’s heart leaped with fierce 
PeyroUes. He found it with difficulty, for the exultation. 

night was pitch-dark and the rain blinding. On “No matter,” be replied. “My visit is to the 
the high road where all was open, it was yet pos-* gentleman. Tell me where he sleeps. That is 
sible to see a few feet in advance ; but here iu the enough.” 


lane, shut iu by trees and high walls on both 
sides, he could only feel his way along like a 
blind man. 


“ What gentleman, m’sieur P” 

“He who came to-day with the English'cuie. 
Quick! Time presses, and my business is 


At length he came upon the gates. They were urgent.” 
again locked upon the inside. He tried them— “ But the strange gentleman is no longer here, 
tried to slip his hand between the bars and turn He went away about half an hour after mou- 
the key in the lock ; but the bars were too close, sieur.” 
and he could not get his fingers far enough. “Went away!” 

Then he stopped, clinging to the gate with both “ Yes, m’sieur— in a cabriolet with four horses, 
hands, and staring in. The darkness was so in- taking Monsieur le Cur6 and the young lady with 
tense that he could not distinguish the outline of him,” 

the house ; but he saw lights still burning in ‘‘Dog, it is a lie !— a lie, and you are paid to 
some of the rooms. One in an upper chamber tell it ! Give me the truth — the truth tliis in- 
especially fixed his attention. Was that window stant, or I strangle you 1” 
hers ? And, half beside himself, the lawyer twisted 

Oh! the passion, the despair, the desperate his hands iu the lad’s collar as if he meant what 
longing that seized upon him at this thought ! he said. 

If he could but see licr once again!— see her; 1 “Ah, monsieur !— for the love of God, mon- 
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sieur !— it is indeed the truth— if you kill me for 
it, it is the truth 

Where is Madame Bomsse ?’* 

“ Gone to bed, m*sieur !” 

^‘Then wake her— tell her I must see her. 
If she were dying, I must see her. Do you 
hear ?” 

Yes, m’sieur.” 

Trembling from head to foot, Jacques picked 
up the lantern which he had dropped in his ex- 
tremity of terror, and led the way into the house. 
They went straight to the housekeeper’s chamber, 
where William Trefalden thundered at the door 
as if he would bring it down. Madame Boulsse 
made fier appearance, well-nigh startled out of 
her wits, and wrapped in the counterpane of her 
bed. 

It was quite true— undeniably true. The 
young Englishman was gone, and had taken 
nmm’sclle with him. They left about twenty 
minutes or half an liour after monsieur took his 
departure. Madame Bouisso believed they were 
gone to Bordeaux. Monsieur was free to search 
the house if he chose ; but he would assuredly 
find that she, Madame Bouisse, was not deceiv- 
ing him. They were gone. 

Gone! 

Without waiting to hear or utter another word, 
he snatched the lantern from the boy’s hand 
and rushed up-stairs. Erom suite to suite, from 
lloor to floor, through rooms yet full of the evi- 
dences of recent occupation, down again, out of 
the house, and across the court-yard he went, 
shivering the lantern to fragments on the wet 
stones as lie reached the gates ! Then he paused, 
turned, lifted up Ins hands in the darkness, 
heaped curses on tlie place, and raged against it 
impotently, like a rnadmau. 

Till now he had been comparatively calm. 
Busy with his scheme of vengeance, he had put 
restraint upon his words, and even to a certain 
degree upon his looks. But now — now he no 
longer attempted to curb the fire within — ^now 
the lava-tide of rage and hate wellcd-up and over- 
flowed, and bore him along, unresisting. 

Gone ! 

Impelled by an instinct that seemed to take the 
place of sight, he ran down the lane and out upon 
the high road. The Lion d’Or was now closed 
for the night; but he battered fiercely at the 
door till it was opened. The landlord, sleepily 
obsequious, ventured to remark that monsieur 
was late ; but William Trefalden interrupted him 
at the first word, 

‘*I must have a cabriolet and post-horses,” he 
said. At once— do you hear F” 

Tlxe landlord shook his head. 

“MonDieu, monsieur!” he said, ‘HheLion 
d’Or is not a posting-house.” 

“But you have horses?” 

“None, monsieur.” 

“ Then where can I get them P Quick — quick, 
for your life !” 

“Nowhere in Drouay, monsieur.” 

“ But is there no farmer, no shopkeeper, no 


creature in the place who can be found to drive 
me to Bordeaux P 1 will pay anything. Pool ! 
do you understand?— 

But the landlord only shrugged his shoulders 
and protested that not a soul in Drouay would be 
induced to undertake the job at such an hour, 
and in such weather. 

The lawyer clenched his teeth, and stamped 
with rage, 

“ Then I must walk,” he said. “ Give me some 
more brandy before I go.” 

The landlord held up his hands in feeble ex- 
postulation. Walk! Great Heaven! Walk three 
leagues and a half in this terrible storm ! Lei 
monsieur only listen to the rain— listen to the 
wind— think how dark it was, and how lonely I 
Besides, monsieur was wet through already. 

But Mr. Trefalden broke in with a fierce oath, 
and bade tlie man hold his peace and bring tbe 
brandy instantly. 

Then he poured out half a tumblerful, di'ank 
it recklessly, flung a napoleon on the table, and 
rushed out again into the storm. 

He was now utterly beside himself— his bniiii 
reeling, his blood on fire, his wliole frame throb- 
bing with fever and fury. The landlord of the 
Lion d’Or, thankful to be rid of him, shut and 
barred the door and went straightway up to bed, 
resolved not to admit him again under any cir- 
cumstances. In the mean while he seemed to 
have lost sight of his determination to walk to 
Bordeaux, and went raving and gesticulating up 
and down the village, where all, except lumsell’, 
were sleeping quietly. 

Thus pacing to and fro like a caged beast, he 
suddenly became aware of the approach of a 
travelling-carriage. On it came, thundering 
through the one straggling street of Drouay, 
with flaring lamps, steaming horses, splash and 
clatter of wheels, and the loud cracking of the 
postilion’s whip. He ran to meet it— he slioutcd 
— he implored to be taken up — he would pay any 
price only to stand upon the step, if they would 
let him ! But the postilion took him for a beggar, 
and shook his whip at him ; and the travellers 
•inside, cut off fi*om him by windows opaque with 
damp, and dcal'ened by the rattle of their own 
wheels and the pelting of the rain upon the 
carriage roof, neither saw nor heard him. Still 
he ran beside it, panting and shouting— tried to 
clutch at the traces, but, receiving a savage lash 
across the hands, fell back and made a desperate 
effort to spring up behind. But all in vain. He 
missed his hold ; and the carriage swept on, and 
left him there despairing. 

Still, still he ran, fated, irresponsible, headlong 
—now stumbling among the sharp flints in the 
road— now getting up with hands all cut and 
bleeding — now pausing to take breath — now 
fancying he could still hear the retreating 
wheels ; and so, drenched, giddy, breathless, his 
hat gone, his face and clothes disfigured with 
mud and rain, rushing blindly on again ! 

Each moment the storm increased and the 
wind rose higher, till at last it culminated in a 
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terrific lituricane. Then the thtmdcr came np 
in heavy peals, the lightning^ burst over the 
plain in rapid flashes, and the wind tore up Ihe 
vines by the roots and whirled them wildly away, 
with all their vintage promise, towards the sea. 
Yet still, urged forward by that fierce thirst which 
blood alone could slake, with murder in his 
heart and madness in his brain, William Tre- 
falden ran— fell— struggled to his feet— staggered 
on again— fell again— and so for miles and miles ! 

Next morning early, when the storm-clouds 
were drifting off raggedly towards the west with 
now and then a gleam of uncertain sunsliine 
between, a party of peasant folk coming np from 
the way of Medoc found the body of a man lying 
face downwards in a pool by the roadside. His 
clothes, face, and hands were tom and blood- 
stained. He had a watch upon his person, and 
in his waistcoat-pocket a porte-monnaie full of 
bank-notes and napoleons. No letter, no card, 
no token by which it might be possible toid<^ntify 
him, could be discovered upon the body. His 
very linen was unmarked. 

The honest country-folk laid this nameless 
corpse across one of their mules, and brought it 
charitably into the dead-house at Bordeaux. 
Having lain there unclaimed for forty-eight 
hours, it was buried in the new cemetery beyond 
the walls, with a small black cross at the head 
of the grave, on which the only inscription was a 
row of numerals. His watch, his money, and his 
clothes were awarded by thepr6fet to the poor of 
the parish in which the body was found. 

EPILOGUE. 

The world knows the Italian story by heart. 
How Garibaldi entered Naples ; bow, at Della 
Catena, he saluted Victor-Euunanuel as King of 
Italy ; how he sheathed his sword when the great 
wort was so far done, and w'cnt back to liis 
solitude at Caprera, are facts which need no re- 
capitulation. Had one man lived but a few 
months — nay, a few weeks — longer, the tale 
might perchance have ended differently. Wher^ 
we now read Florence we might have read Home ; * 
for Regno dTtalia” on printed stamp and 
minted coin, a word of broader significance and 
more antique glory. But the ideal Republic 
died with Giulio Colonna, and was buried in his 
grave. 

In the mean while, Olimpia’s life became a 
blank. Her father had been the very light of 
her inner world. Bred in his political faith, 
trained in his employ, accustomed to look up to 
him, to work with him, to share his most secret 
councils, his wildest hopes, his fears, his errors, 
and even his personal dangers, she seemed to 
lose the half of her own soul when he was 
snatched from her. Then came the sudden 
change of programme — a change to her so be- 
wildering, so unworthy, so fatal ! Mistrusting 
Sardinia, and scorning the very name of a 
monarchical Italy, Olimpia conceived that her 
fathcr^s memory was insulted in this compromise. 


and so, in the bitterness of her resentment and 
grief, withdrew herself altogether from the work 
in which her life had been spent. Avoiding all 
with whom she had laboured and acted in time 
past, and keeping up no more than the merest 
thread of intercourse with even those whom 
she used to call her friends, she then made her 
home at Chiswick, in the quiet liouse to which 
Saxon had conducted her on the evening of their 
arrival in London. Here she lived solitary and 
apart, cherishing her sorrow, moumiug the great 
scheme unachieved, and learning that hard lesson 
of patience which all enthusiasts have to learn in 
tins world sooner or later. 

Not thus Lord Castletowers. Too English, 
too unprejudiced, and it may be added too sen- 
sible, to attach paramount importance to the 
mere shibboleth of a party, he welcomed the 
settlement of Italian affairs with a heartiness ' 
that he would perhaps scarcely have ventured to 
express very loudly in the presence of Colonna’s 
daughter. Where she refused to recognise any 
vital difference between a monarchical govern- 
ment and a pure despotism, he was far-sighted 
enough to look forward to that free and pros- 
perous future which most thinking men now 
prophesy for the kingdom of Italy, nor was he 
slow to perceive that there might be hope for 
himself in the turn that matters nad taken. The 
Italian question thus far solved, Italy would no 
longer need so much support from her well- 
wishers. With a liberal monarch at the head of 
the nation, a parliament to vote supplies, and an 
army to defend the national territory, the whole 
system of patriotic black-mail levying must neces- 
sarily collapse. Olimpia would therefore no 
longer feel herself bound to sacrifice her hand to 
one who could do more for Italy” than himself. 
So the Earl loved and hoped on, and wisely 
bided ins time. 

Wisely, too, he applied himself in the mean 
while to the improvement of his own worldly 
position. Occupying his friend Saxon’s vacant 
chambers in St. Jaraes’s-street, he devoted him- 
self to his parliamentary duties with a zeal that 
drew upon him the attention of one or two very 
noble and influential personages. Having made 
a couple of really brilliant speeches during the 
spring session of 1861, and happening to be upon 
the spot when a man of ability and tact was 
needed at a moment’s notice, he had the good 
fortune to be entrusted with a somewhat delicate 
and difficulfc mission to one of those petty German 
potentates who make up for very small territories 
oy gigantic pretensions, and balance a vast 
amount of pride against a scanty revenue. 

The Earl, as a matter of course, acquitted him- 
self perfectly, and began thenceforth to be 
talked of among his elders as a rising man.” 
Then the Duke of Doncaster smiled graciously 
upon him, and several of the cabinet ministers 
fell into the way of asking him to their political 
dinners ; and the end of it all was, that just before 
the setting in of the long vacation, Gervase 
Leopold Wynneclyffe, Earl of Castletowers, 
found himself inducted one morning into a very 
neat little vacancy in the Perquisite Office, 
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i where the work was light and the sjalary heavy, 
and the chance of promotion considerable. The^ 
and not tili then, he ventured to renew his suit 
to Olimpia Colonna. 

The moment was favourable. A year of 
mourning had passed over her head, and the 
intense solitude of heart which had been at first 
her only solace now began to weigh painfully 
upon her. She had had time to think of many 
things— time to live down some errors and out- 
live some hopes— time also to remember how 
long and well the Earl had loved her ; how worthy 
he was of all the love that she could give hip in 
return ; how he had shed his blood for her Italy ; 
and witli what devotion he had performed the last 
sad duties of a son towards her father’s ashes. 
Besides all this, her occupation was gone. She 
could no longer immolate herself for Italy, for 
* the simple reason that Italy was satisfied to rest 
awhile upon her present gains, and preferred 
being Icit to settle her own affairs in a quiet 
constitutional way. The disaster at Aspromontc 
convinced Miss Colonna of this truth, and of the 
stability of the new regime. And over and above 
all these considerations, Olimpia loved the Earl. 
She had loved him all along — even when she 
refused Inm; and now, after a whole year of 
sorrow, she loved him better than before. So 
she accepted him — accepted him very frankly and 
simply, as a true wonian sliould, and promised 
to be his wife before the ending of the year. 

Secure in the consciousness of her splendid S 
birth, Olimpia never dreamed for one moment 
that Lady Castletowers could be other than 
content and happy in this new alliance of their 
houses. That tiie proud Alelhea Holme-Pierre- 
point would in this solitary instance have been 
prepared to sacrifice blood for gold — nay, would 
nave actually welcomed a Miss llatherton with 
her two hundred and fifty thousand pounds more 
gladly than a portionless Colonna, — was a pos- 
sibility that could by no cliance enter within the 
sphere of her calculations. So when Lady Castle- 
towers came over to see her the next day in her 
humble suburban home, and kissed her on both 
cheeks, and said all the pretty and gracious things 
that the mother of her betrothed husband was 
bound, under the circumstances, to say, Olimpia 
accepted it all in perfect faith, nor guessed what 
a bitter disappointment lay hidden beneath that 
varnish of smiles and embraces. The Earl, having 
himself borne tlie brunt of her ladyship’s dis- 
pleasure, was, it need scarcely be said, careful 
to keep the secret very close indeed. 

In the mean while, Saxon Trefalden had gone 
back to Switzerland; and there, despite the 
urgent remonstrances of those dear friends who 
missed his little dinners and his inexhaustible 
cheque-books, persistently remained. In vain 
did the Erectheum lift up its voice in despair; 
in vain did Blackwall lament and lliclunond re- 
fuse to be comforted, and Italian prima donnas 
sigh for banquets and bracelets gone by. The 
boyish, laughing, lavish millionnaire was fairly 

§ one, and declined to come back again. The 
yrens might sing ; but Odysseus only stopped 
his ears and sailed by unheeding. 
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The Earl alone knew that he was married ; but 
even the Earl knew no more. He felt it to be 
somewhat hard that his friend should neither 
have invited him to his wedding, nor have taken 
him in any way into his confidence upon so im- 
portant a matter. He could not but be con- 
scious, too, that there was something strange 
and secret about the whole proceeding. Who 
had he married? Was the bride pretty or 
plain ? Rich or poor ? Dark or fair r Gentle 
or simple ? What was her age ? Her name ? 
hef rank ? her nation ? 

In reply to the first announcement of his 
friend’s marriage, the Earl had ventured deli- 
cately to hint at two or three of these inquiries ; 
but as Saxon limited his rejoinder to the fact 
that his wife was ‘^an angel,” Lord Castletowers 
natur^ly felt that the st^atement was hardly so 
explicit as it might have been. 

On all other points Saxon was frank and com- 
municative as ever. He laid his every project 
before his friend as unreservedly in his letters as 
if thej‘^d had been sitting face to face over 
the fire' in the smoking-room at Castletoweys, or 
leaning side by side in the moonlight over the 
taffrail of the Albula. They were delightful 
letters, filled to overflowing with all kinds of 
general detail : now telling of the new chateau 
which was already in progress ; now of the bridge 
iust built at Ortcnsteiii,"or the road to be made 
between Tamins and Flims ; now describing a 
national fete at Chur, or an entertainment at 
the Chateau Planta; now relating all about the 
cotton-mills which Saxon was erecting in the 
valley, or the enormous pasture tracts lately 
purchased, and the herds of Scotch cattle im- 
ported to stock them; now giving a sketch of 
the design just received from the architect at 
Geneva for that church at Alifelden on which 
Pastor Martin’s heart had been set for the last 
thirty years — keeping the Earl constantly au 
courant, in fact, of every particular of his friend’s 
busy and benevolent life among the simple people 
of his native canton. 

At length it was the Earl’s turn to announce 
the happiness so shortly to be his ; and then 
Saxon wrote to entreat that the newly-married 
pair would extend their wedding-journey as far 
as the valley of Domleschg, and be his guests 
awhile. “ My wife,” he said, “ desires to know 
you, and my uncle loves you already for my sake. 
On your wedding-day you will receive a parcel of 
papers, ^vhicli you must accept as a souvenir of 
your friend.” 

The parcel of papers” proved to be the title- 
deeds of the two farms sold to Mr. Sioper, and 
the title-deeds of Mr. Behrens’ “box” and 
grounds at Castletowers. Tlie farms were worth 
from ten to twelve thousand pounds apiece, to 
say nothing of the “fancy price” which Saxon 
had paid for the woolstaplcr’s property. It was 
not a bad present, as presents go, and it made 
a rich man of the Earl of Castletowers ; but he 
little thought, as he wrung Saxon’s hand when 
they next met at Reichenau, that to the man who 
had presented him with that princely wedding- 
gift he ovNcd not those farms alone, but Castle- 
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towers itself— Castletowers itself, with the an- 
cestral oaks of which he was so proud, and the 
rare old house in which his forefathers liad lived 
and died for centuries before him. That was the 
one secret that Saxon never confided to him— 
not even wlien, walking together under the apple- 
trees at the foot of the church-hill, he related 
the story of his own marriage, of his cousin’s 
perfidy, and of the fate from which he had inter- 
posed to save Helen Rivi&re, 

And that,” he said, “ was how I came first 
to know her — how I came to love her — hqjv 1 
won her. I brought her home at once to the 
little ch&teau yonder. My uncle adored her 
from the first moment, and she adored him. I 
was almost jealous — that is, I should have been 
jealous, if it hadn’t made me so happy. When 
’ she had been living here for about a month or 
five weeks, we came up one morning, all three 
together, to this little chapel upon the hill, and 
my uncle married us. There was no one present 
but Kettli and the organ-blower. After mv 
uncle had blessed us and the ceremony was all 
over, we embraced and bade him adieu, and 
walked along the Thusis road till the cabriolet 
overtook us ; and so we wxre married and went 
away, and no soul in Ileichenau knew it till we 
were gone. We were so Iiapny !” 

“ It is a strange story,” said the Earl, and a 
pretty story ; and the best part of it is that you 
and I are cousins, Saxon, after all.” 

Nay,” replied Saxon, grasping his friend’s 
hand in both his own, it is not much to be 
only cousins when we have been brothers so 
long!” 

A word remains to be added respecting the 
other moiety of the great Trefalden Legacy ; 
that moiety which, according to the will of the 
testator, was to be bestowed in the endowment 
of a great charity, chiefly for the benefit of 
” Decayed Tradesmen, Mercantile Men, Ship- 
Brokers, Stock-Brokers, poor Clergymen, and 
Members of the Legal ana Medical Professions, 
and the Widows and Orphans of each of those 
classes respectively.” For the accommodation 
of these widows and orphans, the will went on to 
direct that a plot of freehold ground should be* 
purchased, and that “ a Suitable and Substantial 
Building” should be erected thereon under the 
superintendence of *^some Eminent Architect 
and this building was to he called ” The London 
Bekevoxekt Tbefalden Institution.” 

It is deliglitful to know that all this will 
certainly be done — some day. The money 
fell due on the third of April, 1860, and the 
sum then transferred to the credit of the trus- 
tees amounted to just four million seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand two hundred and 
0 ^ pounds. Since that time the exertions of 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation have been beyond all praise. To 
say that they have either thought much, or done 
much, up to the present date, would perhaps be 
premature ; but they have eaten an incalculable 

number of dinners on the subject, which,, to the 
civic mind, means precisely the same thing. At 
these dinners ihey generally entertain a certain 
"Eminent Architect,” which "Eminent Archi- 
tect,” being retained at a splendid salary for just 
so long as the works shall remain in progress, is 
naturally and laudably anxious to devote his life 
to the task. He therefore submits a plan now 
and then, or the modification of a plan, to the 
intelligent after-dinner criticisms of his honour, 
able employers ; and in that position the Wild- 
ing-question now stands. 

^hat site that "Suitable and Substantial 
Building” is destined to occupy, how much it 
will cost, what it will be like, and at what remote 
period in the future history of the world it may 
probably be completed, are questions which the 
present generation is advised not to consider too 
curiously. No intelligent and unprejudiced per- 1 1 
son can doubt, of course, that when the ground 
is bought, and the building is built, and the bills 
are all paid, and the dinners are dl eaten, and 
ihe resident manager, clergyman, physician, secre- 
tary, housekeeper, and servants of tlic establish- 
ment are salaried on a scale befitting the splen- 
dour of the foundation, there will yet remain 
something for the "Decayed Tkadesmen, Mer- 
cantile Men, Ship-Brokers, Stock-Brokers, poor 
Clergymen, and Members of the Legal and Me- 
dical professions, as well as for the nldows and 
Orphans of each of those classes respectively.” 

In any case, however, the claims of these insig- 
nificant persons will not have to be considered 
in our time ; how, then, can we do better than 
eat, drink, and be merry, after the enlightened 
fashion of our honourable friends, the Trefalden 
Trustees, and so leave the future to take care 1 
of itself? 
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AT THE BAR. 

1 

TY TUB AUTHOR OF ‘*A CRUISE ^PON WHEELS/* &C. &C. | 

CIlArTER XXXIV. CORNELIUS VAMPI. 

We advance yet anotkcr stage in the history 
of this strange trial, approaching very fast that 
point which may be looked upon as its climax. 
The witnesses for the defence are now about to 
be examined, and one of them has a talc to tell 
which will make a great change in this remark- 
able case. 

The first witness examined was that lady who 
has already been alluded to in these pages, who 
i had been governess for many years in the 

I Descartes family, and who liad thus enjoyed 

' many opportunities of sludying Gabriclle’s cha- ! 
I racter irom childhood upwwcls. Miss Curtis j 
I came to bear her testimony to the kindness and 
j gentleness of her late pupil’s character. She 
j Iiad lived with her nine years, slio said, and ; 
j during that time had had every opportunity of 
watching her, and had seen licr tried in all sorts 
j of ways. Never, however, under any circum- 
I stances, had anything come out which betrayed 
I a nature capable of entertaining even the thought 
I of committing such an act as this with which 
i she was charged. The mere idea of such a 
i charge being brought against her Nvould appear 
! to any one who had known the accused, as wit- 
ness had known her, almost ridiculous. The 
accused was humane and kind, even in a marked | 
degree, to everybody with whom she came in j 
contact. Her behaviour to servants and people 
of colour — a class generally treaty with con- 
I siderablc hauteur by the European inhabitants 
of the West India Islands — had been such as to 
win the hearts of all the dependents who came 
in lier way. 

The prosecution had some questions to put in 
cross-examination, and Mr. Pry stood up : 

Mr. Pry. In your position — that which you 
formerly occupied with regard to the prisoner — 
you must have had many opportunities of judg- 
ingof her temper ? 

Witness. I had. 

Mr. Pry. l^ou had ; just so. And how should 
you describe itP 

Witness, I should call it a very good one. 

Mr. Pry. A temper invariably unruffled and 
serene ? 

Witness. I do not mean that entirely. That 


would imply, under most circumstances, a nature 
that would be cold and phlegmatic. Wlien I 
speak of a good temper, I mean one that may be " 
startled into temporary irritation, but is quickly 
appeased. 

Mr. Pry. Ah, I see. A good temper, in your 
estimation, means an irritable temper — liable to 
fits of passion, for instance P 
Witness. No, that is very far from my meaning. 
Liable, 1 meant, to be provoked for a moment 
to irritation, but very forgiving, and anxious for 
reconciliation afterwards. That is what I call a 
good temper, and that was my pupiPs temper 
pre-eminently. 

Mr. Pry. Have you ever seen any indications i 
of jealousy, now, appearing in the nature of the 1 
prisoner ? ! 

Witness. Not more than is almost inseparable j 
from a w^arm and affectionate disposition. j 

Mr. Pry. You have observed such indications ! 
then ? 

Witness. 1 have already remarked — 

Mr. Pry. I must trouble you for a direct 
answer to a direct question. Have you, or have i 
yon not ? I 

Witness. I have, in a trifling degree. 

The witness was going on to explain that slie 
meant tliat some small childish indications — 
fears lest she should be superseded in the affcc- 
<ions of those to whom she was greatly attached, 
were the only signs of jealousy which she re- 
membered observing in her pupil, but the inge- 
nious Mr. Pry would not allow these explana- 
tions, and would insist ou a ‘'yes” or “no” 
answer to everything. He was, however, put i 

down himself shortly afterwards, when, trying to 
lead the witness on to a condemnation of the 
conduct of tlie accused in having married con- 
trary to the wish of her parents, the court ruled 
that this was not evidence in the present trial ; 
which it certainly was not. 

The examination of this witness was to be 
followed immediately by that of Cornelius 
Vampi. This, since the allusion which had been 
made to its great importance in the speech of 
the counsel for the defence, was looked for by 
every one in court with the most eager anxiety, 
and so strong a feeling for that poor forlorn 
Utile figure in the dock had begun to lay hold of 
the spectators assembled to witness the trial, 
that men and women alike came to be touched 
with a feeling of partisanship as they looked at 
her, and “were ready almost to offer up a prayer 
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that the evidence of this new witness might 
stand her in good stead. 

There was a sort of stir and commotion in 
court now that tlie moment had arrived for the 
examination of this important personage, and 
there was even a certain buzz of w hispered talk 
when the witness entered the box, and stood 
there, erect, portly, unembarrassed, ready to tell 
his tale. 

His appearance was certainly calculated to 
inspire confidence in the minds of all who saw 
him. There was a certain guilelcssness about him, 
a certain unworldliness, and a sense of enjoyment 
which no one could think — except, of course, the 
counsel for the other side — of associating with 
treachery or deceit. As he looked from the wit- 
ness-box round about him on the assembled 
multitude, he seemed, as usual, positively to 
beam with good nature and ha])piness. As soon 
as he had been sworn, and had duly answered 
to his name, which seemed to make a great 
sensation in court, the questioning began, the 
examination in chief being conducted by Gilbert 
himself. Tiie first question was an inquiry as 
to the nature of his occupation : 

Witness. I am a herbalist and seedsman. 

Mr. Penmore. You also sell drugs, do vou 
notP^ 

Witness. Drugs, corn-plaisters, horse and 
cattle medicines, cough lozenges, and a'varifety of 
other articles of the same nature, such as blis- 
ters, leeches, and galvanic belts. 

Mr. Penmore. Do you remember a particu- 
lar day in December last, when a lady came to 
your shop to make a purchase of laudanum ? 

Witness, I rernernDer it very w’clL 

Mr. Penmore. That visit was followed by 
others, was it not P 

Witness. Yes, by several others. 

Mr. Penmore. And always with the same 
object. 

Witness. Yes, invariably. 

Mr. Poumore. Did you make any difficulty 
about selling her the laudanum. 

Witness. Yes, at first 1 did, and ouly allowed 
her to have a small quantity. She showed me, 
however, a doctor’s order, addressed to so^nc 
country chemist, directing that the bearer should 
be supplied with laudanum by him. It was 
dated two years back, and the place from which 
it was written was some town in the west of 
England, some unimportant place, the name of 
whicli I forget. 

Mr. Penmore. And, on the strength of that, 
you allow^ed her to liave the laudanum? 

Witness. On the strength of that, and on her 
own representation that she positively required 
it as a mediqine. She alleged that she was a 
great sufferer from neuralgia. She said that 
sometimes one of her eyes was seriously affected 
by the pain, and described it very particularly 
as running down one side of her face, from 
the eye to the angle of the jaw, which she said 
was part of the disease. 

Mr. Penmore. Was rit alleged that the lau- 
danum was required for external use alone ? 

Witness, Not exclusively. She stated that 
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it was principally for external application that 
she wanted it, but that sometimes, when suffer- 
ing very much, she was obliged to take it iiiter- 
uaily as well. 

Mr. Penmore. And, after that first applica- 
tion, did the lady come to you again ? 

Witness. Yes, very soon, and from that time 
her visits were frequent. 

Mr. Penmore. Do you remember the occasion 
of her last visit P 

Witness. Yes, perfectly. Sim made an ap- 
pointment for another day, which was an un- 
usual thing with her. 

Mr. Penmore. Can you state the exact clay 
on which she came to you last P 

Witness. Yes, I hare it down in my book 
(producing book). It was on the twenty-sixth 
of January, and the appointment she made was 
for the next day but one — the twenty-eightli. 

Mr. Penmore. And that appointment was not 
kept ? 

Witness. No; I never saw her again. 

Mr. Penmore, Did you know the lady’s 
name ? 

Witness. No ; she would never mention it., 

Mr. Penmore. And was it not inscribed in 
the doctor’s order which you spoke of ? 

Witness. No; the order alluded to her simply 
as ‘"the bearer.’’ There was no name. 

Mr. Penmore. Were you sufficiently well 
acquainted with the appearance of the lady in 
(luestion to be able to identify her personally P 

Witness. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Penmore. Could you identify her por- 
trait — her photographic portrait ? • 

Witness. I l>elieve 1 could do so. 

Mr. Penmore (after a slight delay, during 
which, amidst the most breathless silence in 
the court, a photograph was handed to the 
witness). Is that the portrait of the lady to 
wliom you sold the laudanum P 

Witness. It is. (The sensation among the 
I spectators at this moment w^as marked and irre- 
pressible. They seemed to breathe again.) 

Mr. Penmore. You have no doubt upon the 
subject ? 

Witness. I have no doubt whatever. 

[Old Judge (apart to young Judge), “This 
invention is becoming an important one in con- 
nexion witli criminal jurisprudence.’’] 

Examination resumed. 

Mr. Penmore. Is there any other means of 
identification which suggests itself to you ? 

Witness. I sliould remember the bag or reti- 
cule which the lady used to bring with her. 

Mr. Penmore. And how should you know I 
it? 

Witness. By the clasp, which I have often 
observed. It has a crest engraved upon it— 
a half lion rampant, holding a sword in one of 
its paws. 

Mr. Penmore. Is that the bag in question ? 
(A lady’s bag, with gilt clasp, was here handed , 
to the witness, v^ho examined it, and especially 
the clasp, attentively.) 

Witness. Yes, it is. 

The counsel for the defence made a slight 
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anse here, mid referred to some papers wliicli 
^ e held in his hand. Then lie spoke again ; and 
it will be observed fhat from this moment he 
spoke of the lady,” who Imd hitherto been 
only so alluded to as the deceased Miss Car- 
rington,” thus showing that he considered the 
identity of the two to be conclusively proved. 

Mr. Penmorc. The laudanum which you sold 
to the late Miss Carrington, was it supplied 
latterly by you in larger quantities P 

Witness. Yes ; she complained of not having 
enough, and of having to come so often, so that 
latterly she had it in larger quantities. 

Mr. Penmore. I have only one more ques- 
tion to ask you, Mr. Vampi. Is this bottle one 
which has come from your shop P (A bottle 
was here handed to witness.) 

Witness (after examining the bottle). Yes, 
I believe it to be so. At all events, it is the 
exact counterpart, in label and every other 
respect, of that which I should sell on such an 
occasion. 

^ The excitement which attended the examina- 
tion of Cornelius Vampi was from the first very 
great. It was shared by Gabriclle herself. To 
her, it must be remembered that his evidence 
was altogether new, and that it solved what w^as 
as great a difficulty to her as it had been to 
others, namely, the great doubt as to who it w^as 
who bad really administered the poison to the 
deceased lady. She knew that she had mi^ tliat 
was all. She was so much interested in wdiat 
this witness had to say, that, at last, half uncon- : 
scions of what she did, she put aside her veil 
that slie might see and hear the better. The 
sight of that innocent face impressed every one 
in court, and lielpcd to turn the tide which had 
now begun to set in in her favour. 

When Gilbert sat down, at the conclusion of 
the examination of Vampi, Serjeant Probyn, 
for the prosecution, instantly rose, prepared to 
conduct the cross-examination of this very im- 
portant witness himself. An important witness 
indeed, for it was felt by every one that, unless 
his evidence should break down under cross- 
examination, it must most certainly turn the 
scale. Tlie learned serjeant w^ore his most 
imposing air, and frowned upon the witness in 
silence for some time. But Cornelius was not 
the man to be put down in this w’ay. What! 
he, who consorted on intimate terms with Jupi- 
ter and Mars, put down by a helpless mortal, 
who had probably never read a line of Albertus 
Magnus in his life. Not likely that. 

There \yas a groat deal of consultation be- 
tween Serjeant Probyn and his junior, and much 
covert talk of attorneys at this time— a great 
deal of w^hispering and pushing about of notes 
written on small scraps of paper. At length 
the seiieant, still wearing a portentous frown, 
hitched his gown up at the shoulder, and 
begau: 

Seijeant Probyn. You call yourself herbalist 
and seedsman,” 1 think, do yon not, Mr, — er — 
er — (referring to paper)— Mr. Vampi? 

Witness. Yes, sir, I am a herbalist and seeds- 
man. 


Serjeant Probyn. And yet, despite this design 
nation under which you are, so to speak, set 
forth, you are in the habit of selling medicines, 
and even, as it would appear, dangerous poi- 
sons ? 

Witness. I do occasionally. 

Serjeant Probyn. Oh, you do occasionally; 
and may I ask why, under those circumstances, 
you do not style yourself “chemist” or “drug- 
gist ?” 

Witness. Because I am principally herbalist 
and seedsman. I put up the designation which 
I go by chiefly. If my sliop-front were inscribed 
with the names of all the articles which I deal 
in, it would cover the whole window. 

Serjeant Probyn . There is no occasion for any- 
thing of that sort. The nature of your business 
is not indicated sufficiently by the words herbalist 
and seedsman, and it is probably in consequence 
of that defect that the police were so far misled 
as not to visit you when the inquiries into the 
death of the late Miss Carrington were first set 
on foot. Enough of that, however, I wish 
to inquire, next, how it happens that you have 
not come forward earlier wit h your evidence ? 

Witness, Because, till yest erday, I had never 
heard of the case. 

Serjeant Probyn. Come, come, Mr. Vampi. 
This will scarcely do. Do you mean to tell tiic 
jury that Ibis case, which has been so widely 
discussed, botli in the newspapers and in private 
conversation, never attracted your attention till 
yesterday ? 

Witness. I have already said so. 

Serjeant Probyn. Do you not read the news- 
papers, Mr. Vanipi ? 

Witness. Very rarely, and, lately especially, I 
have been so occu]>icd as to have no time for 
anything of the sort. 

Serjeant Probyn. Andyoiir neighbours and cus- 
tomers have never spoken to you on the subject 

Witness. Certainly not ; or if they have, not 
so as to attract my attention, or give me the 
least idea that it w\as anythiug with which I 
could be mixed up in any way. 

^ Serjeant Probyn. It is a very strange thing, 
you must allow, Mr. Vampi, that an affair of 
this sort, which has been tlie talk of tlie town, 
should all this time have escaped you? Are 
you not in the habit of talking "with your 
customers, Mr. Vampi ? 

Witness. My customers are generally much 
too full of their own wrants and their own 
troubles, to talk to me upon oilier subjects. 
Besides, I have lately been less in the shop than 
usual. 

Serjeant Probyn, You have been less in the 
shop than usual, eh? and yet you told us just 
now that you had been especially busy of late. 
How do you reconcile those two statements, 
Mr. Vampi P . 

Witness. I have said that I was busy, and I ^ 
Jiave said that I was not much in my sliop. It 
follows, then, as your knowledge of logic will in- 
form you, that i was busy out of my sliop. I 
was at w^ork in my study, or laboratory, ns I 
should rather call it. 
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It was one of the things most dreaded by 
Gilbert, and the colleague who was associated 
with him in the defence, that the counsel for the 
prosecution should find out Yampi’s weak side, 
and get anv idea of the nature ot those studies 
in which the philosopher was in the habit of 
engaging. There seemed rational cause to ap- 
rehend lest the jury should mistrust the evi- 
ence of a man who constructed horoscopes and 
dealt in the Elixir of Life. It may be conceived, 
then, w’ith how much alarm Gilbert watched the 
turn which things were now taking. The ex- 
amination went on. 

Serjeant Probyn. You were at work in your 
study or labonitory, were you? And may I 
ask, Mr. Vampi, what was the nature of your 
undertakings P Were you inventing a new corn- 
plaister, or studying a patent blister ? 

^ Witness. I was doing neither of these things, 
sir, though a man might be worse occupied. 1 
was engaged, liow^ever, in studies of a more ex- 
alted kind. 

Gilbert’s heart sunk witliiu him as he heard 
that answer. He knew from bis friend Let hwaite 
what might be expected if Cornelius w'as once 
launched on his favourite theme. Meanwhile, 
the cross-examination does not halt. 

Serjeant Probyn. “In more exalted studies,” 
ay, ay, ay. May I ask of what nature, Mr. 
Yampi ? Of a material or a spiritual kind ? 

Witness. Of both kinds — spiritual as my 
studies have been of the heavenly bodies and 
their influence on the fortunes of my fellow, 
creatures — material as they have been directed 
to such combinations of material drugs as might 
tend to alleviate suffering, and bring back 
vitality and even youth itsedf to those wlio have 
decUued somewhat into the vale of years. 

Serjeant Probyn. Upon my word, but these 
arc studies wuth a vengeance, Mr. Yampi. You 
are something of a magician, then ? 

Witness. No, an interpreter merely. Spiritu- 
ally, I interpret to mankind what the stars teach 
me of their different fates, and physically, I com- 
bine those herbs and drugs whose properties I 
know, and give my fellow-creatures the benefit 
of the result. 

It may be conceived what were Gilbert’s 
sensations as he heard what Cornelius Yampi 
said. How might the value of his evidence be 
diminished by such folly as this P How could 
judge or jury be expected to believe in a witness 
who thus pleaded guilty to a belief in horoscopes 
and elixirs of youth ? It was dangerous in the 
last degree. How terrible it was that the man 
should have got upon this theme. Gilbert de- 
termined that an effort should be made— and 
that at once — to stop the thing before it got 
further, and protect her whom he was defending 
from this new danger. The counsel for the 
defence rose then and submitted to the court — 
that this was not evidence. 

There followed then the customary debating 
which such an objection always raises. The 
counsel for the prosecution contending that it 
was his duty to ascertain how far the witness 
was, or was not, a trustworthy one, and that 


any evidence which went to strengthen or in- 
validate^ his testimony was fit evidence to be 
taken in court that day and pertinent to 
the matter in hand. Considerable discussion 
followed on this assertion of Serjeant Probyn’s, 
but the court ruled at last that the evidence in 
question was not evidence in this case. 

The learned serjeant, nothing daunted, pro- 
ceeded with his cross-examination on a new 
tack. Alas, everything seemed, sooner or 
later, to lead back to the dangerous subjccl. 
Cross-examination continued. 

Serjeant Probyn, And now, Mr. Yampi, will 
you be kind enough to inform the court how it 
happened that you did at last come to hear of 
the sad story uhich is under investigation in 
this court to-day P 

Witness. I heard of it at last through one of 
my clients. 

Serjeant Probyn. “One of your clients,’^ 
eh? That is a curious expression. I suppose 
you mean some one who consulted you P 

Witness. That is my meaning. 

Serjeant Probyn. Will you be good enougli 
to tell the court the name of the individual in 
question. 

Witness. Certainly. His name is Lelliwaitc 
—Mr. Julius Lethwaiie. 

Serjeant Probyn. Oh, indeed, Mr. Julius 
Lethwaiie. (Referring to a paper.) One of the 
witnesses for the defence, I see. And was this 
gentleman a material or a spiritual client ? 

Witness. He came to consult me as one who 
was able to interpret the occult language of the 
oracles on high— 

Again the counsel for the defence interposed, 
and submitted that the evidence of the witness 
was wandering away from the point, and again, 
after much discussion, the verdict of the court 
was on his side. 

Serjeant Probyn seemed utterly unabashed by 
this second decision against him. He knew 
that the witness under examination had said 
enough, before be could be stopped, to show the 
jury something of his visionary character, and 
lie did not despair of more of this being brought 
out yet, as the examination went on. For he 
had not done with him yet, as the next question 
proved. 

Seijeant Probyn. You have spoken with great 
confidence, Mr. Vampi, of your conviction that 
the lady to whom you sold this laudanum 
and the late Miss Carrington were one and the 
same person. This is a matter of such im- 
portance, that 1 must ask you very seriously if 
you arc perfectly convinced tha^ this is so ? 

Witness. I am perfectly convinced. 

Serjeant Probyn. And on what do you base 
tliat conviction P 

Witness. On the testimony of my own eyes. 

I find that the face portrayed in this photo- 
graph is in features, expression, and every 
other respect, the counterpart of the counte- 
nance of that lady to whom Isold the laildanum. 

Seijeant Probyn. You are aware that you 
are speaking on oath. 

Witness. I am perfectly aware of it. 
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Serjeant Probyn. And that mistakes of iden- 
tity are very common. 

Witness. That I am also aware of. • 

Serjeant Probyn. I think you have mentioned 
that your opportunities of studying the features 
of deceased were not very numerous. May 1 
ask how many times you have seen her unveiled P 

Witness. 1 have seen her unveiled twice. 

SerjeantProbyn. And do you mean to say that, 
on the strength of having twice seen the deceased 
Indy’s face, you will speak unhesitatingly on 
this, a question of her identity — and that with 
a portrait, too, which may give but a very im- 
perfect idea of the deceased? 

Witness. Had this been a portrait done by 
the hand of man, I might have been compelled 
to speak with greater diffidence. But the sun, 
sir, IS a mighty artist, and we must admit that 
his portraits, wdiether they please us or not, are 
certainly reproductions ot’ some phase or other 
of the persons w^ho have sat for them. 

Serjeant Probyn. And you consider, do you, 
Mr. Vampi, that those two glimpses which were 
permitted you of the late Miss Carrington’s face, 
were sufficient to justify you in speaking so 
confidently as you do ? 

Witness. Most certainly. One of those 
“glimpses as you call them, lasted a con- 
siclcrable time, and I had the opportunity of 
lliorouglily examining the poor lady’s counte- 
nance in every part. 

Serjeant Probyn. And wliat, may I ask, was 
llie occasion of your being permitted thus to 
examine the d(?ccased lady’s features ? 

Witness. I had asked to beallowxd to do so. 

Serjeant Probyn. Tliat was rather a peculiar 
request, Mr. Vampi, was it not P Will you 
inform the court what was the occasion of your 
making it ? 

Witness. I had undertaken to make inquiry, 
for the poor lady’s benefit, as to w^hat her star 
promised for the future, and I thouglit that 
before completing her horoscope it w^ould be 
well that 1 should see her face, and see in what 
respects it resembled, or differed from, the 
physiognomies of other persons born under the 
same planet. It is one of the characteristics of 
the art mystic 

Serjeant Probyn was obliged to interrupt the 
witness at this point, as he saw that if he failed 
to do so, the counsel for the defence would 
certainly interpose to prevent Cornelius from 
committing himself further. Surely it is not 
too much to say that this conflict >vas like some 
jiassnge of arms of old, with a life at stake upon 
its issue. 

The long cross-examination of this witness 
was now brought to an end. 

Serjeant Probyn. I am afraid, Mr. Vampi, 
lliat the “ art mystic” must be left alone tor 
the present, however interesting it might 
be to hear it treated of by one so profoundly 
initiated in its arcana as yourself. I have now 
only one other question which it is necessary to 
ask before you leave the witness-box. It is this : 
How does it happen that since you sold so many 
bottles of laudanum at different times to the 


deceased lady — and in this I will remark that 
it seems to me that you have been greatly to 
blame — how does it happen, 1 say, that one, 
and one only, of these bottles has been found in 
her possession ? 

Witness. I will, with permission, answer 
your remark as to my being to blame in selling 
the laudanum to the deceased, before proceeding 
to reply to your other question. Laudanum is, 
it must be remembered, a medicine, and not 
merely a poison, and is quite easy to obtain at 
the different chemists’ shops, where it would be 
verv difficult, if not impossible, to purchase 
suen drugs as are simply poisons, and nothing 
else. It is not by any means the custom to 
surround the purchase of opium with difficulties 
and restrictions, and the order which I have 
already alluded to, signed by a medical man, 
was quite sufficient, as it appears to me, to 
justify my selling laudanum to the bearer of it. 
As to the question concerning the bottles, it is 
soon answered ; the lady was in the habit of 
returning my empty bottles to me whenever she 
came for a fresh supply, not wishing, probably, 
to have them accumulating on lier hands. The 
bottle produced in court must have been tlie 
last which she received from me, and which, 
unhappily, she was never able to bring back. 

With this Cornelius Vampi’s evidence came 
to an end, and lie was at length allowed to re- 
tire from the witness-box. There was no one in 
court wdio could fail to be struck by the st-range 
mixture of common vsense mih. delusion which 
had been revealed in the course of Vampi’s evi- 
dence. On all practical points what lie had 
said had been so straight forward and to tlie pur- 
pose, and yet let the slightest chance be given 
him of mounting his favourite hobby, and he 
was ready for the wildest and most preposterous 
excursions upon i1,;3 back forthwith. Upon the 
whole, that cross-examination, however, had 
been but little injurious to the cause of our poor 
prisoner. The astrologer had stuck to all his 
points immovable. On that question of the 
identity of the deceased lady with the unknown 
to whom he had sold the laudanum, he was firm, 
as also witli regard to the exact date when her 
visits to him had ceased, and these, after all, 
were the really important parts of his evidence. 
To say that it was listened to tliroughout with 
profound attention, is to give but a feeble idea 
of the extreme interest which every word he said 
excited in the minds of his audience. Had the 
case under trial been in the least degree a less 
serious one, and had the issue of the trial itself 
been less than a question of life and death, a 
considerable amount of amusement would have 
been felt by all present at the grotesque w'-ay in 
which that forbidden subject, in which Cornelius 
took such delight, kept reappearing in his evi- 
dence, and at the evident mortification experi- 
enced by the philosopher when he was prevented 
from enlarging upon it. 

To Gabrielle, as has been said, all that Vampi 
had to say was matter of an entirely new as wxll 
as a most momentous kind. It solved that 
mystery — a mystery as much to her as to others — 
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as to who it was that had really administered 
that poison to the dead lady. She could not but 
ftcl, ignorant as she was of all things connected 
with the law, that it w^as on this man’s state- 
ment, on its consistency and credibility, that her 
fate hinged. Her common sense told her this, 
and so she listened to every word of that evi- 
dence with an attention that did not wander. 

The trial was a long one, and, though near its 
end, could not be completed on the day of its 
commencement. It was getting dark, too, the 
days being now very short, and it was agreed 
that what yet remained to be got through must 
be postponed till next day, 

Anotner night of bitter suspense for Qabrielle 
and for her husband. Only one more, it is true, 
for next morning all must be decided. Still 
that one was terrible. The excitement about 
ihe court and its purlieus, and indeed through 
all the town, on the evening of this day, was 
very great. The evening papers were sought 
after eagerly, thouglx they had of necessity gone 
to press before the business of ihe day was over ; 
still they had something to tell, and they were 
quickly nought up. And then there were ru- 
mours — rumours of great dissensions existing 
among ihe jury ; that one of them had said that 
he would starve before he would convict that 
innocent voting creature, and that another luid 
jifiirmed that tlicre were points against her which 
he could not get over — ^immours that the old 
judge had told some one that he felt as if it were 
one of his own daughters standing tliere before 
liim, and that his heart ached for the young lady 
—rumours that Cornelius Vampi, the astrologer, 
had vowed that if the verdict went against lier, 
the prisoner, he would surely destroy himself, 
as having helped, by selling the laudanum, to 
bring about the dreadful result. 

And so all had to remain iu^ suspense, till the 
coining day should make the end known to 
them. 

CHAFTEK XXXV. LAST STAGE BUT ONE. 

The morning dawned bright and clear upon 
the day that was to decide the fate of Gabrielle 
Penmore — the day that was to see her branded 
as a murderess, and consigned to the condemned 
cell, or led forth into the sunlight, almost witli 
the crown of martyrdom upon her head; not 
only without a staia upon her character, but 
free from the very faintest shadow of a suspicion 
even, as j)ure from any such thing as a newly 
born iufaat. One of these two things must re- 
sult from that day’s inquiry. TJiere was no 
middle course. The sun had never risen upon 
a day fraught with a more momentous issue, 
nor had any inquiry ever been entered on in a 
court of law ou which a more important ques- 
tion hinged. Life or death. Honour or shame. 

The tw^o principal actors in this tremendous 
drama — for the husband was included with the 
wife in the powerful interest which the trial had 
awakened in the public mind— both showed 
maiiy symptoms of the wearing condition of 
anxiety in wiiich the previous night had becu 
spent. Both appeured to be thoroughly worn 


out, and it was very evident that there had been 
little or no rest for cither of them during ihe 
dark hours which had intervened since they 
appeared in court on the day before. A curious 
ODserver might even have thought that there 
was something of a change for the worse visible 
in the looks of others besides these two, and 
that the judges, the jury, and even the spectators 
themselves, wove a xind of haggard look, more 
than had been observablfe yesterday. 

The work still left to be done now, was not 
to be compared in quantity to what had been 
got through ou the previous day. There were 
two or tliree witnesses only to be examined and 
cross-examined, after which would come the 
prosecutor’s reply ou the defence, the judge’s 
summing up, and — the verdict. 

The trial commenced on this second day with 
the rccal of some of the witnesses who had 
given evidence on the previous day, in order 
that they might be re-examined on certain 
points. Cornelius Vampi was thus recalled, that 
he might testify to the strong animus shown 
towaras the prisoner by Jane Cantanker, first, 
wlien she had applied to him for a charm which 
might ensure tlic ruin of the accused, and 
secondly, when he liad met her, as has been 
already described, triumphing in the captivity of 
the accused, outside the jail of Newgate^ The 
doctor was also re-examined as to the exact 
amount of laudanum found in the body of the 
deceased, but no additional facts of any sort of 
importance were at this time elicited. 

The first new witness called at this time was 
old Smaggsdaic, who came up to corroborate 
the evidence of his master as to the identity of 
the lady who paid such frequent visits to the 
herbalist’s shop with the original of the portrait 
which Vampi had already sworn to. Every 
clTort w^as made to shake the testimony of this 
witness, and he was especially asked in cross- 
examination how he could speak confidently on 
this question when the lady had always been so 
closely veiled. Old Sniagg, however, stuck to 
his point. On one of the two occasions on 
which the deceased had unveiled herself to the 
j)lnlosopher, Smaggsdale had been present. He 
was also able to swear to the lady’s bag, which 
was produced. 

Julius Lethwaile was next called. His evi- 
dence bore on the discovery of that bottle, at 
whose finding the reader has assisted. The 
greatest interest was mauifested by all present 
as he told that talc which we know already. 
The bottle which bad been identified by Cor- 
nelius Vampi was now sworn to by Leth- 
waitc as the phial which he had seen in the 
escritoire belonging to the late Miss Carrington. 
The evidence of this witness was felt to be of 
such extreme importance, that some attempt 
was made by the prosecution to detract, if pos- 
sible, from the value of his testimony. The 
case was assuming a new aspect since these 
final witnesses for the defence liad appeared. 

Mr. Pry rose then to cross-examine this, last 
witness^ 

Mr. Pry. You arc acquainted personally with 
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the prisoner, I believe. Are you uot, Mr. Leth- 
waitoP 

Witness. Yes, I am proud to say I am. 

Mr. Pry. Just so. You would be glad, no 
doubt, to say what miglit exercise a favourable 
influence on her case ? 

This question w^as at once objected to on the 
part of the defence, and it was ruled that the 
witness need make no answer to it ; so Mr. Pry 
had to begin again, 

Mr. Pn, Will you allow me to ask you what 
you c/rtf, Mr. Lethwaite ? 

Witness (after considerable hesitation, during 
which he had in vain sought for a satisfactory 
w^uy of expressing himself). 1 am a drummer. 
[Some degree of amusement excited among the 
audience by this answer, all expression of wdiich 
w as instantly suppressed] 

Mr. Pry. A drummer Will you have the 
kindness to explain to the jury what you mean 
by that, Mr. Lethw-aite? 

Witness. I mean, that I play on the drums in 
an orchestra. 

Mr. Pry. Do you mean to say that you get 
your living in that way ? 

Witness. Yes, at present I do in a great 
degree. 

Mr. Pry. At present.’* Then it is fair to pre- 
sume tha<fc this— this — drumming has not always 
furnished you with a means of subsistence? 
May I ask what other pursuits you may have 
engaged in ? 

Witness. I have previously been engaged in 
commercial pursuits. 

Mr, Pry. Oh, indeed; from commerce to 
drumming; ‘‘from grave to gay.” Quite a re- 
markable transition. [About this time the 
learned gentleman, beginning to perceive that 
tlie line he was adipting was looked upon as 
being somewhat irrelevant to the case, and tliat 
he was likely to be again interrupted, adroitly 
passed to another field of inquiry.] But we 
will not occupv ourselves any longer with the 
very remarkable and incongruous professional ; 
pursuits in wliich you have first and hist been 
engaged. We will, 1 say, let that matter drop, 
Mr. Lethwaite, and I will next inquire how you 
came to be acquainted with a certain Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vampi, who was recently examined as a 
witness for the defence ? 

Witness (after some hesitation^ I had hcai’d 
liim spoken of a good deal, and I went to — 
to consult him. 

Mr. Pry. Oh, indeed. To consult him as a 
chemist,. I presume P 

Witness. No, not precisely as a chemist. 

Mr. Pry. Then 1 suppose it was in his 
capacltyas a fortune-teller or astrologer that you 
consulted him ? 

Witness (doggedly). Yes, it was. 

Mr. Pry. You arc a believer in magic, then, 
Mr, Lethwaite? You live in the nineteenth 
century, in an age of electric telegraphs and 
railroads, an age when superstitions of all kinds 
are vanishing before the advancing light of 
science, and you are still a believer in magic? 

Witness* I did not say so P 


Mr. Pry. You did not say so, bnt you implied 
as much by stating that you liad consulted this 
Mr. Vampi in his capacity as a soothsayer. 

Witness. Yes ; but I did not say that I 
believed in all his predictions, 

Mr. Pry. TliJffc, I sny, was implied. Why 
else should you have consulted him ? 

Witness. I might have consulted him out of 
curiosity. 

Mr. Pry. Come, come, Mr. Lethwaite, that 
will hardly do. Do you believe in this Mr. 
Vampi’s pretensions, or do you not ? Are you 
prepared to admit that you — living in this great 
and glorious age, one of whose leading charac- 
teristics is the general diffusion of light and 
knowledge— that you, I say, can go backward so 
far as to place any confidence in those occult 
arts which even the most grossly superstitious 
among men have ceased to believe in, and which 
only the most ignorant and contemptible of man- 
kind now think of practising ? 

The cross-examination was once more inter- 
rupted at this point. This discussion was an 
interruption. It irrelevant, not connected 
with the matter in hand. The cross-examina- 
tion must be confined to points of evidence 
bearing on the case, or be discontinued altoge- 
ther, Mr. Pry was obliged, then, to be satisfied 
with what he had already extracted from this 
witness in connexion with his belief in the secret 
sciences, and to go on to something else, as thus : 

Mr. Pry. I will now tax your memory on 
another point, Mr. Lethwaite. Did you not, on 
the twenty-seventh of January last, receive an 
intimation from the prisoner that the rooms 
then occupied by Miss Carrington w^ould be 
vacant on the following day ? 

Witness. I am not quite sure of the date, 
but I did receive such an intimation about the 
time you mention. 

Mr. Pry. And did you act upon it ? 

Witness. Yes 1 did. 

Mr. Pry. And did you take possession of the 
rooms upon that occasion ? 

Witness. No, they were not available for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Pry. And why not, may I ask P 
. Witness. Miss Carrington had died in the 
mean time most unexpectedly, and her remains 
w^cre not at that time removed. 

Mr. Pry, Exactly so. It would appear that 
I the prisoner had calculated on the death of the 
deceased lady, otlierwise she would not have 
suggested that another occupant should succeed 
to the possession of her rooms. 

Witness. Hardly so. The accused had reason 
to expect that tlie unfortunate Miss Carrington 
would go away on the day in question. Had 
tlic accused known that Miss Carrington was to 
die, she would also have known thai the rooms 
would not be vacanCit not being the custom in 
this country to remove the body from a house 
on the day succeeding that on which the decease 
takes place. 

There 'was a great pause after this answer had 
been given. It was felt on all sides tlmt tliC 
junior counsel for the prosecution had made a 
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mistake in his last question, and that the answer ] 
of the witness was an answer which told jery 
strongly in favour of the defence. It is pro- 
bable tuat Mr. Pry felt this to be the case him- 
self. At all events, he did not ask any more 
questions, and intimated to Mr.'Lcthwaitc that 
he might leave the box, a permission of which 
that gentleman was not slow to avail himself. 
He had done what he could to serve his friend. 
His examination was followed by that of Jona- 
than Goodrich, w^ho simply corroborated in all 
points the evidence as to tlie finding of the 
laudanum bottle which had just been given by 
the last witness. He was not cross-examined, and, 
upon his retirement from the witness-box, Gilbert 
Penmore rose once more and announced that — 

The defence was now complete. 

The prosecution and the defence had each of 
them now put the facts of the case, as they bore 
in favour of each, before the jury. The evi- 
dence on which the great decision was to rest 
liad all been given. According to time-honoured 
custom, it was now the privilege of the prosecu- 
tor to make a sort of answer to the arnumeni^s 
put forward by the defence. This, no doubt, is 
only fair. The prosecution, having to open the 
case, cannot know at the begiiming what line 
the counsel for the defence will take, and this 
might give the last, if left with the last word, 
an undue advantage. Also, supposing him to 
have put forward any unsound statement likely 
to exercise undue influence with the jury, here 
is an opportunity for the prosecutor to expose 
it, and to counteract such statement by his own 
arguments. The reply of the prosecution is 
seldom a long one. It is one of the final stages 
of a trial, and is a signal to all men that the 
end is approaching. 

It was small wonder that at this time the 
long and painful suspense endured by Gabrielle 
Peumorc should have begun to tell upon bcr. 
Her strength was fairly undermined. That old 
judge, who liad had so much sad experience of 
such scenes as these, had not failed to observe 
a strange sort of restlessness which had come 
over her. Tlie fatigue which she had under- 
gone had quite gone beyond her powers of eu- 
aurance, and at times she seemed to waver on 
her seat, as if she u^ould fall. The old man 
whispered something to an attendant, and the 
proceedings were suspended, while the prisoner 
was removed for a time into the open air, and 
strengthened for what was yet to come witli 
restoratives. It was noticed by many how the 
young advocate for the defence, in his place 
among the barristers’ benches, was suffering 
also ,at this time, and what frequent disturbed 
glances he directed at this bitter rnomeut to* 
wards the dock behind him. 

The witnesses who had been called for the 
defence had changed the aspect of the case 
before the jury in a manner which no one had 
anticipated, and the prosecution had, as we have 
seen already, sought to shake the testimony of 
those witnesses in cross-examination, or, failini^ 
that, to make them out untrustworthy, fanciful 
—such persons, in short, as were not to be relied 


on as witnesses. This was tlie line of argument 
adhered to now by Serjeant Probyn in his reply 
on the evidence for the defence. He would go 
through that evidence, he said, carefully, from 
beginning to end ; but first he had something to 
say in connexion with the circumstances under 
which that defouce had been presented before 
the jury, to which he begged their earnest 
attention. The case which this jury had as- 
sembled to try was one which had excited a vast 
deal of sympathetic feeling. Great interest had 
been awakened in the public mind by tlic fact 
that the prisoner placed at the bar, witli tlie 
most serious charge known in law against her, 
belonged to a class of life the members of vvhicli 
rarely appeared in the dock of the Old Bailey. 
The prisoner not only did not belong to the 
criminal classes, but was a lady of good and 
most respectable connexions, and was in every 
way calculated to awaken that feeling of interest 
and sympathy which, beyond a doubt, bad been 
extended towards her by a great number of 
people. As if, too, to increase the strong feel- 
ing of popular excitement with which this trial 
had been regarded by the world outside, there 
was an additional element of interest imported 
into it of which it w^as the duty of tlie counsel 
for the prosecution to say somelliing. He 
alluded to the close connexion w’hich ’^existed 
between the prisoner at the bar and the counsel 
who had undertaken to conduct her defence. 
The existence of that relationship was no secret, 
and he believed tlie knowledge of it had strength- 
ened very much the desire that the defence 
might win the day, if he midit so speak, which 
the learned serjeant believed had possession of 
most persons who were present in court that 
day. He entreated the jury to put all such 
consid.erations away from their minds, and to 
regi.rd, in coming to their decision, the interests 
of justice, and of justice only. The evidence 
which had been put before them w^as what they 
had to do with, and that alone. The evidence 
and the degree of conruleucc with which tliat 
evidence was to be regarded ; and here there did 
appear to be some ground for hesitation. A 
great question remained to be decided on by the 
jury. How far were those witnesses, who had 
given such remarkable testimony in favour of 
the line of defence adopted by his learned friend, 
worthy of trust and belief? The principal 
witness, on whose evidence, indeed, tlie whole 
defence rested — did it appear to the jury that 
this was a man on whom, in a question of such 
importance as the present one, implicit reliance 
could be placed? He was a wild, visionary 
character. He was professedly an astrologer 
and fortune-tcdler, one who believed in, and 
practised, what were called the occult arts. 
What such a person spoke of as facts might be in 
reality nothing but dreams, the fancies of an imagi- 
nation disordered by long and wilful indulgence. 

This was the line adopted by the learned 
serjeant. He went through all the evidence 
that had been given, and tried to weaken its 
effect by depreciating those who had given it. 
What sort of witness, he would ask, was a pro- 
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fessed astrologer aud fortune4eller P Was that 
the kind of man in whose testimony any confi- 
dence could be placed? Then, with regard to 
the question of identity, was the evidence satis- 
factory as to that particular? By his own 
account, this Mr. Vampi — the very name had 
something unreliable about it — this Mr. Vampi 
had only seen the face of the deceased on two 
occasions, and yet he professes to speak with 
conddcncc of his power of pronouncing decidedly 
that the lady of whom he had thus caught two 
cursory glimpses, and the original of the portrait 
shown to him in court, were one and the same 
person. And in a case of such importance as 
this, was it right to trust so much to a thing 
j like a portrait ? There was always a degree of 
I uncertainty attaching to likenessee, even when 
I executed by the photographic' process. Were 
I not people continually in doubt about such por- 
i traits as to who they were meant for? Was it 
■ not a common thing to hear people say, in speak- 
j ing of such likenesses, “Well, I should never 
' have known it, if you had not told me.” 

I Thus he went on. He spoke of the uncer- 
i tainty wdiich must attend any attempt to identify 
j sucli a thing as a medicine bottle, the very 
1 labels on which n\ight have been affixed after 
j the bottle was found. And then he adverted to 
) the extreme improbability of the statement 
I made by the defence that the witness Vampi 
had remained for so long a lime in ignorance of 
facts so widely known and so openly discussed 
as those wdiich were connected with the present 
case. He confessed that he found a difficulty, 
which lie could not help thinking that the jury 
would share, in receivin<j such a statement as 
Ibis. The case for the aefcncc w’as supported, 

I there could be no doubt, by some very strange 
! witnesses. The jury had received a mixed 
testimony, supported by a nineteeiith-ccuturv 
astrologer, ana a gentleman wlio lived by play- 
ing on the drum. It w^as not often that repre- 
sentatives of these two iiucoinmou professions 
appeared in a court of justice. 

In sljort, the learned serjeant did, as has been 
said, all that he could to denreciate the witnesses 
for the defence, and to iuvalidvate their testimony. 
A strong proof of the value which that testimony 
bore in his eyes. It was impregnable, and he 
must, therefore, seek to thro\y doubt ou the 
characters of those from whom it had come. 

Another of the sections into which a trial is 
divided, got over. The end is drawing near now, 
in very truth. This reply of the prosecution is 
tlie last stage but one. Gilbert, who has listened 
breathless to every w'ord of that speech, which 
has here been condensed to the utmost, would 
like to answer it again, did the arrangements of 
our courts of justice permit. But they do not, 
and he is obliged to content himself with the 
thought that, at any rate, it will be answered 
now hy the next speaker, aud that with such 
wisdom and discretion as can only conic from a 
lifetime given to the consideration of questions 
such as these. For the next speaker is the 
e, and on what he says all will depend, 
icre is, as has been said, no function fulfilled 


by man upon this earth which partakes so much 
of the Divine as this that the judge executes, 
and now the moment had arrived when this 
function wms to be exercised under circum- 
stances of the extremest impressiveness. There 
was no need to enforce silence now. The scales 
were adjusted, and the evidence given was about 
to be weighed iu them. Which way would the 
balance turn? Men hoped, and believed that 
they knew ; but there was a doubt still. And 
so all leant forward with indescribable eagerness 
to catch even the first few words of the judge's 
speech, which were uttered in low faint tones, out 
audible because of the intensity, of the silence. 

For those words on which a human life de- 
pends, and on which the wdiole interest of this 
drama in some sort hinges, it is needful, owing 
to the exigencies of the present form of publi- 
cation, that the reader should wait just one 
w^eek more. At the expiration of tliat time, 
however, he shall most certainly know, not only 
what is the issue of this trial, but also the end 
of all things connected in any way with the j 
course of this narrative. ^ 


DEAR MEAT AND CHEAP FISH. 

The present scarcity and consequent liigh 
price of animal food is most alarming. As (here 
IS but little probability of its becoming cheaper, 
it behoves us to look about for means to add to 
the general slock. 

Various attempts have been made, by acclima- | 
tisai ion societies and by individual's, to iut roducc | 
new varieties of animals; but all these well- j 
meant at! erupts have hitherto failed. It is in- i 
deed a very doubtful matter whether any kn'own j 
animals, either domesticated or in a semi-wild | 
stale, are better tlian those we already have; | 
besides, it is obvious that our pasturage, being ! 
limited aud fully occupied, we cannot introduce j 
any new variety w ithout displacing or driving ! 
out something wc already possess. It would be ! 
better, therefore, to turn our attention to the | 
animals we already have, and to try to improve | 
them, or in some way increase their numbers, | 

The land being pretty well stocked, there is ; 
but little to be done in that direction. Our j 

fresh-water lakes and our rivers are also limited \ 

ill extent ; something, however, migiit be done j 
liere, by cultivating trout, rather than the coarser 
kinds of fish; but not much. Their value is 
estimated rather as a means of relaxation and 
sport tlian as a means of supplying food, and as 
such, no doubt, they might, by cultivation, be- 
come very valuable. 

Tliere is, however, one most valuable fish, 
whose fecundity is. enormous, wliose feeding- 
ground is unlimited, which is under our com- 
plete control during three-fourths of its exist- 
ence, and which is at the same time utterly 
uncultivated — this fish is the salmon. 

The experiments at Stormontficld are nothing 
more than experiments, though so important 
thal, but for them, we should know little or no- 
thing of the habits of the salmon. Up to 
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1863, when this great experiment was com- 
menced, so profoundly ignorant were we of the 
habits and natural history of this valuable fish, 
that not half a dozen people in the whole king- 
dom could recognise a young salmon when they 
saw it. Tliis ignorance was rendered the more 
amazing by the fact of their being under our 
control and observation during the first two 
years of their existence. 

We have said that salmon has never, with 
the exception of the Storrnoiitfield experiments, 
been protected or cultivated. It is true that 
hundreds of acts of parliament have been passed, 
ostensibly for v its protection, but really and 
truly for its destruction. They have all one 
common origin in the quarrels and squabbles of 
the various proprietors of the fisheries as to 
who should catch the most fish. There are two 
clauses invariablfSnserted in all these acts one, 
to the effect that you must not kill salmon while 
they are laying their eggs; the other, that 
you must not use a net the meshes of whicli 
are less than two inches from knot to knot. 
The first of these is but a negative good, and 
the latter is a positive evil ; no furilicr protec- 
tive law has been made. Fioni tlie time the 
young fish rises from the egg, till it puts on its 
migratory dress — a period extending from one 
to two years — it is never so much as mentioned. 

During the months of May and June, shoals 
of little silvery fish were seen to descend our 
rivers towards the sea ; these were rightly sup- 
posed to be salmon fry, and a few feeble at- 
tempts were made to prevent boys from catch- 
ing them ; but where these young fish came 
from, neither our naturalists, nor the more im- 
portant oldest fisherman on the river,’^ had* 
the most remote idea ; the general opinion was 
that they had sprung from ova deposited in the 
previous November. It was little dreamed that 
these fish had for a couple of years, furnished 
food fora hundred voracious animals, and afforded 
sport for all the boys in the neighbourhood. 

In order to arrive at an approximate know- 
ledge of the destruction of salmon fry, we had 
better select some one particular river. The 
Tay is perliaps the most suitable, it being nut 
only our best, but also, under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Buist, the best cared for of all our 
salmon fisheries. 

The number of salmon and grilse taken yearly 
in this river, is, in round numbers, eighty 
thousand, and the number that passes up for 
breeding purposes during close time — that is, 
the five montiis when no salmon can be legally 
taken —is supposed to be forty thousand. Of 
these forty thousand, one-half arc females, and 
the average weight of each fish is upwards of 
ten pounds. It is known that a salmon deposits 
a thousand eggs for every pound of its weight ; 
it follows that each of these twenty thousand 
female fish will deposit ten thousand eggs ; 
and that 20,000x10,000 = 200,000,000, that 
is, two hundred millions of eggs arc deposited 
annually in the bed of this one river! The 
inelanclioly result of this prodigious number of 
eggs, is eighty thousand fish, or about five 


salmon or grilse from ten thousand eggs, the 
produce of each pair of fish. 

Is there no remedy for this extraordinary 
state of things ? We think there is ; there are 
two methods, both of which should be conducted 
simultaneously. One by protecting the fry in 
the river; and the other by artificial cultiva- 
tion. 

When a gamekeeper is placed on an estate 
for the purpose of raising a large stock of game, 
the first thing he does is to look for marks or 
signs of vermin— he calls everything vermin 
that isn’t game — but polecats, stoats, weasels, 
house-cats run wild, hawks, crows, and the like, 
are his great aversion. He sets to work at once to 
trap, shoot, and otherwise destroy them by every 
means at command, for he well knows from ex- 
perience that an attempt to raise game on land 
infested with vermin, would be as futile as an 
attempt to raise sheep in a country overrun by 
wolves. This trapping of vermin never ceases ; it 
is almost the wliole and sole business of the game- 
keeper. Should he happen to find a bird killed 
by vermin, he rests neither day nor night till lie 
has trapped the depredator. Hunting human 
poachers is quite a secondary matter ; what 
kill is a mere matter of moonshine compared to 
the mischief done by vermin; the poacher kills 
game only when fit for the table, but vermin is 
never af rest night nor day from one year’s end 
to the oilier. One pair of stoats will do more 
mischief than a dozen poachers, and three or four 
house-cats run wild will demolish the game on a 
thousand acres. The careful gamekeeper also 
collects all the outlying eggs — ^those deposited 
in places where they arc likely to be destroyed 
— ^brings them home, hatches them, and protects 
the young until thv.y can take care of themselves. 
We should have but a poor opinion of a gamc- 
kecjier who did nothing but kill game during 
seven months, and left the remnant a prey for 
every kind of vermin during the remaining five. 
And yet this is exactly the plan we follow with 
regard to salmon. 

If we are to materially increase our sup])]y, 
wc must follow the plan of the gamekeeper, and 
trap the vermin. 

There is a clause inserted in every salmon act 
to the effect that no net used in a salmon river 
shall have a mesh less than eight inches in cir- 
cumference, or two inches from knot to knot ; 
whatever may be left out, this clause never is ; 
it must therefore be considered of great impor- 
tance; but what is the object of itP What 
is it in1.ended to do, or to leave undone ? We 
have made every possible inquiry, and cannot 
get at the bottom of it, it is so very deep. It 
cannot be for the purpose of allowing grilse, or 
small salmon, to pass through, for it is quite 
small enough to take every one of them; a fisli 
of two pounds weight might pass through, but 
we never find salmon so small in our rivers. 
The truth is, if a reward had been offered for 
the best plan for destroying our salmon fisheries, 
it would be impossible to luiVe hit upon a more 
effective contrivance than this two-inch mesh; 
for the reason that it is small enough to catch 
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all the salmon, and at the same time.larffe enouprh 
to allow pike, perch, and river trout — ^tiie vermin 
which prey on salmon fry — ^to escape. It is a 
plan for preserving vermin, and answers its pur- 
pose admirably. 

Let us suppose that we have a river with a 

f ravelly bottom, but destitute of fish of any 
ind. Let us further suppose that we stock 
it with twelve thousand salmon ova, and then 
leave it to take its chance. Something like the 
folloAving results would ensue. The ova would 
hatch in April or May : at least all thoes not 
destroyed by the larv® of •insects, or picked 
up by diving birds; very shortly, fisl> of 
prey would make their appearance, and the 
worst of these, in the early stages of the life of 
the recently hatched fry, is the common river 
trout; then would come perch and pike, eeb, 
&c. These latter, by tlie way, arc, as Mr. Willct 
would observe, “hard to tackle,” for as they 
travel overland with as much facilit}^ ns through 
water, there is no possibility of keeping them 
out of any place where thei^ is anything to cat. 
After the different kinds of vermin have been 
feeding on the fry for twelve months, about 
one-half of the remnant of the stock would 
suddenly put on a silvery vestment, get together 
in a small shoal, and depart on their travels. 
They would make their way to the sea, and 
return— about five per cent of them — ^to your 
river in eight or* ten weeks, having grown in 
that short space of time to the weight of six or 
seven pounds. It must be remarked that they 
would not weigh more than an ounce when they 
went away, and w^ould liave taken twelve months 
to arrive even at that weight. The remaining 
half would, if not devoured by their enemies, 
remain twelve months longer, and then proceed 
to sea as their brothers and sisters had done 
before them. 

And now W'hen they begin to return in the 
shape of grilse, six or seven })Ounds in w'eiglit, 
we set to work with our parliamentary net, two 
inclies square in the mesh, and kill every grilse. 
And we keep on killing, until stoj)pcd by act 
of parliament. 

If %ve are to increase our stock of salmon', 
it must^ be by protecting the eggs and fry. 
This, wdth the exception of the experiment k 
Stormontfield, has never yet been tried ; and it 
is not difficult to see liow, out of our twelve 
thousand ova, we can rear no more than five or 
six fish for the table. 

Let us suppose that, instead of neglecting 
the fi7 in our river for the whole tw^o years of 
their childhood, we had, from the time they were 
a few weeks old, commenced netting the river 
with a Bmall mtshed net : a net not more than 
an inch square in the mesh ; suppose wo had 
dragged it wherever a fish was likely to be, and 
kilTea everything which could not pass thro\igh 
this inch mesh ; wo could not possibly do any 
harm to the salmon fry, for they could at all times 
easily pass through; and everything which could 
not pass through, would, most certainly, not he 
a yomg mlmm^ md if not a salmon, would, as 
certainly^ hs d jish tvhich preyed ttpon salmon 


fry, and ought to be kept out of every salmon 
river. 

This dragging of the river should never cease, 
in season or out of season, while there is a head 
of vermin to be cangbt ; of course avoiding the 
sj)awiiing-beds ; there are hundreds of holes and 
corners where predatory fish lurk, and which arc 
but little frequented by adult salmon. Any 
stray fish taken in the close time can always be- 
ret uriied to the river uninjured. 

Small meshed nets cannot very well be used 
in large and heavy water, but this is of litile 
consequence, for it is not there that we expect 
to meet with fry-eating vermin. Tliese must be 
looked for in tlie breeding tributaries chiefly, 
especially in any eddies or dead water at their 
lower part, near their junction w'itli the main 
river; there the deadly pike lurks and destroys 
thousands of smolts as niey descend towwds 
the sea. Pike of large size are seldom taken in 
the main river. This is easily accounted for. 
The main stream is netted hourly, day anil 
night, and consequently every fish of two pounds 
and up\rards is caj)tured ; but in the tributaries 
it is diflerent ; these arc netted only occasionally, 
and at stations widely a]:)art, wlien salmon are 
supposed to be on the run. There are long 
stretches of nearly still water, precisely suitable 
to the habits of the pike; these never have 
a net in them, for the reason that salmon are 
not likely to be taken there ; as for pike, river 
trout, and other voracious fish, no one ever 
dreams of fishing for them; they are not wortli 
taking; they bring next to nothing in tlic 
market. ^ If a gamel;eepcr were to disregard the 
various kinds of vermin on his ground for the 
simple reason that he could not sell them, we 
should conclude be had taken leave of bis senses. 

Of tlie fish bred at Stormontfield and turned 
into the river, four per cent were known to be 
recaptured as grilse, the same season. We say 
known, advisedly, because such was the unreason- 
ing prejudice of the fisliermcn against the experi- 
ment, that it was only from two or three stations 
that finy return w as made, and Mr. Buist de- 
clined to register any fish unless it actually 
passed through his hands. After protecting the 
try for one and tw'o years, four per cent docs not 
I appear at first sight to be a very large return ; 

I but it must be remembered that in the natural 
state of things onlv one-half of a fish is produced 
from one thousand ova, and allowing that half 
the ova used in the experiment is w-asted, w’e 
still have twenty fish for each thousand ova— an 
increase of forty-fold. Of how many fish re- 
turned after the fishings closed, or how many 
may have remained in the sea to return as 
spring fish, we have no knowdedge. 

Although the instinct of the fish is sufficient 
at all times to continue the species, it is by no 
means sufficient to prevent them from making 
many mistakes. They often deposit their eg^s 
in shallow w’’atcr when the river is in flood; 
tliese arc left dry, and perish when the water 
subsides. But the greatest destruction of fish, 
fry, and ova, takes place in the small affluents. 
The Almon4 for instance, a mountain stream 
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which enters the Tay about two miles above 
Perth, in dry weather contains no water for the 
last four miles of its natural course, the water 
being all carried away by an artificial aq^ueduct 
— supposed to have been made by the Uomans 
— for the supply of the town of Perth. 

This river has a great extent of fine spawning- 
ground, and when in flood an immense number 
of spawning-fish make their w^ay up it. It is 
of no value whatever as a fishing river ; clean 
fish never enter it during the fislung season ; it 
is, like many of the smaller tributaries, a purely 
breeding stream. 

It is doubtful if any of the fish which enter 
this stream ever come out again alive. They are 
all killed, either at the mill-dams or on the 
shallow spawning-beds ; many of them force their 
way into small rivulets where there is hardly 
sufficient water to %over them, and whence the 
country people hook them out. Tliough barely 
eatable, they arc better tlian nothing. The 
excuse for this, as in all similar circumstances, 
is this: *‘We never see clean fish, and W'c 
must Just take them when wx can g(it them.” 
These people can hardly be called regular 
poachers; they see large fish fiouudering about, 
and it is a difficult thing to persuade them that 
they have not as much rigut to them as the 
people living near the mouth of the river. 

Why allows salmon to enter this lliver Almond 
at all ? Why not erect a cruive or trap at or 
near its junction with the Tay, and arrest 
every fish, take their spawn, and hatch it in 
an apparatus, as at Stormonlficld ? Very few 
of them would be in a ripe spawning condi- 
tion, but that is of no consequence; for Mr. 
Buist has proved beyond dispute that they may 
be kept in confinement until they are ripe. ^ A 
great proportion of the fry now in the protecting 
ponds at Stormontfield, arc the produce of this 
experiment. Were the plan to be adopted, 
there can be little doubt tuat more salmon than 
the whole of the present take of the Tay, could 
be raised from the fish which are now entirely 
wasted in this one stream. 

The number of salmon any given river may 
be made to produce, if not unlimited, is limited 
only to the quantity of fry it can sustain. Eor, 
if we provide food and protection for the young 
fish until they emigrate — at which time they do 
not weigh more than an ounce — we have not 
only done all that we can do, but all that is 
necessary to be done. After that, each fish goes 
beyond our control, and we see it no more until 
it returns to us a grilse, or full-growm salmon ; 
it requires nothing further at our hands, for it 
requires no food in its adult state in fresh water. 

There is no greater enemy to the fry as it 
emerges from the spawnmg-bed, tlian the fry of 
tlie preceding year. In consequence of their 
cannibal-like propensity, it was found impossible 
to keep the broods of two different seasons in the 
same pond ; the fry of one year devouring the 
brood of the succeeding year the instant it 
entered the pond. In order to propagate every 
year, there must be at least two store ponds. 
There are two at Stormontfield now ; at first 


there was only one, in consequence of which the 
ova boxes were idle every alternate year. This 
is a great advantage of artificial culture— for no 
doubt the fish in the river have the same canni- 
bal propensity; we can keep them and feed 
them till they put on their silvery vests, and 
go off like gentlemen to see the world. 

All the Iribuiaries which yield no clean fish, 
should be treated artistically, and" even those 
which yield only a few, should not be overlooked. 
The lliver Earn, a large and important affluent, 
yields a rental of about four hundred pounds a 
ear ; of the number of fish which pass up it for 
reeding purposes, we have no knowledge, but 
it must be very considerable, for we once saw 
forty fish, averaging twenty pounds each, taken 
out at one haul of a net, for experimental 
purposes. They were none of them forward 
enough, and were all returned to the river. 
About one-half of these fish were females, and 
would each deposit twenty thousand eggs — 
20 X 20,000 =‘i 00,000 These fish were but a 
very small part of the .,.cediug-fish in this river 
— a mere drop in the bucket — and would not 
have been missed had they all been destroyed ; 
yet from the ova of these few fish, if care- 
fully treated, four thousand pounds’ worth of 
fish could most certainly have oeeii raised. The 
river is a good deal poached in ils upper part, 
but if it were not, lliere are enough pike in it 
to demolish the fry from forty limes four hun- 
ured thousand ova. The river swarms with 
them, but they are never fished for * it wouldn’t 
pay ; they bring hardly anything in the market. 
Burglars and thieves are not generally of much 
value, but we do not, for that reason, allow 
them to go at large and prey upon the public. 

The great stumbling-blocK in the way of 
salmon culture, is the divided interest of the 
various proprietors. What, for instance, is the 
inducement for the cultivation of IhislliverEarn ? 
The fish might be increased a hundred-fold, 
,and would be all taken on their return from the 
sea by the proprietors of the fisheries between 
the sea and the junction of the Earn with the 
Tay. No good can be done until all the pro- 
.prictors form themselves into a joint-stock com- 
pany, and this could not be effected without an 
act of parliament ; for there would be some selfish 
individuals who would not join, in the hope of 
reaping the benefit of the labour of others. 

We cannot quit the subject without alluding 
to the stake and bag-nets used for the capture 
of salmon on the sea-coast. It can be of little 
consequence to the consumer where or how the 
fish arc taken, if only they are sent to 
market in their best condition. As to the 
proprietors themselves, the less tke cost of catch- 
ing the better for them. These matters, how- 
ever, are never referred to in the numerous 
acts of parliament. There is only one question, 
and that is, to whom do Ihe^ belong? and 
consequently who has the right of taking 
them ? The river proprietors say, ** We blrecd 
the fish ; you sea-fishers have no right in them.” 
The sea-fishers may, with equal propriety, assert 
that they are sea fi^i, and that, except in their 
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useless infancy, they never grow in fresh water, the wild deer and following the roe, your heart 
and the river people have no right to catch them may figuratively be in the Higlilands wherever 
when they seek their breeding-ground. The you go, but not actually. I have been a fortnight 
f ruth is, that so long as they are simply allowed m Scotland, I have travelled hundreds of miles, I 
to follow their natural instinct, they are by right have climbed mountains, I have viewed cataracts, 
the property of anybody who can catch them. I have seen John o’Qroat^s House, and I 
It was so at one time ; the right of fishing for have not once touched Highland ground, 
salmon was vested in the Crown ; but the Crown But I ** take ** the ifighlands on my way 
has thought proper to give away or sell its right home. Yes ; though I am greeting sair (as 
to individuals and corporations. I knew I should) at parting from bonny Banff, 

But when the river proprietors think proper I still can speak of London as ‘‘ home.” It 
to cultivate their waters, the question assumes is the home of tlie world — a dear old smoky 
a different aspect ; for no man has a right to ap- wilderness with a thousand bright oases, where 
propriate to himself the labour of others. At all the nationalities of tlie earth are free to 
present they are not cultivated ; a few men make themselves as happy and comfortable as 
are employed to prevent poachers from taking the circumstances will permit. And, circumstances 
breeding-fish, but nothiug further is attempted, permitting, how comforlable one can be in 
No man should be deprived of his present London! Elsewhere in the w'orld you feel that 
rights ; let, therefore, these stake-net pro- you are a stranger, even aftir many years ; but 
prietors have their present right valued, pay in London you are at home the moment you 
them, and abolish the nets. The sea is a have mastered the topography of its streets. In 
common, and everybody has an equal right this London street where 1 make my home, 
to everything running wild upon it ; but tlie there reside with me, on terms of neighbourly 
general public can have no riglit to animals intimacy, an Irishman, a Frenchman, an Ameri- 
reared at much cost at home, and merely turned can, and aParsee (whom I have never yet caught 
out, as it were, to graze. Unless something of with his calico hat off) ; and I find that, though 
this sort be done, it is absurd to expect that any born in different quarters of the globe, profess- 
improvcinent can take place in o' salmon- ing different religions, and havincf, in other re- 
fisheries. There is anoilie’ gre; /...iion to spccts, different tastes, w^e are all of one mind 
these stake and bag nets in the sea; wuy destroy in regarding London as a familiar, congenial 
and molest the fish uii their feeding-gr,/aiid, and dwelling-place, in which we are snug, safe, and 
kill thousands of them before they are half grown, secure. The unanimity of our love for certain 
It is a great mistake to suppose t hr fish taken places has often struck me as being very re- 
in the sea arc better than those taken hi the markable. There is no sight on the face of the 
river. Those entering the river 'are in the finest earth that awakens more pleasurable feelings 
possible condition, while those taken in the sea in my breast than a glimpse of Highgate through 
arc smaller, especially the grilse, and — best the trees on a summer’s day. My Irish neigh- 
proof of all— do not bring so muclun the market. bour has told me many a time that he loves 

liigligate as dearly as Limerick, his native city ; 

and tlie Parsec gentleman says that lie feels as 
MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. if he had been born and spent his youth at 

Higbgate, and that he w^ould like to be buried 

When an English excursionist crosses the there. \Ve have the same sort of love and, as 
border, and comes in sigljt of a lieath-covercd it were, native attachment for Hampstead, Rich- 
mountain, he is apt to think that he is in the mond, Kew, and other sweet places, which are 
Highlands. But Scotland is not all highlands, not for a country, but for all the world. I 
! There is a large portion of it, which, though not sometimes think that I knew and loved these 
without mountains, is called the Lowlands. The places iu a former stale of existence. I seem to 
divisions are natural and well defined, though they nave known them before I knew the spots where 
are not marked out with a stone or wall, like the I spent the young days of my present life. lam 
boundaries of a parish. The Highlands com- not ashamed, then, to say that, in quitting the 
prehcud the Hebrides, the Orkney and Shetland lovely Scotch valley where I was born, and 
Islands, the counties of Argyie, Inverness, turning my face low’ards London, I am going 
Nairn, Ross, Cromarty, Sutherland, and Caith- ^Miome.” The wicked city, some call it. /call 
ness, with parts of Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, it the city of the good. Reckon with me, and 
Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. I will find you, not ten, but ten thousand righ- 
The Lowlands comprise those portions of the tcous. Don’t talk to me of the virtuous pca- 
country which lie on the east coast close to the saut living a life of simplicity in secluded dales, 
sea. By the eastern route you rftay travel from far from the corrupting influence of towns. 
Edinburgh to Aberdeen without setting foot in Give him his best Sunday-going waistcoat, cm- 
Ihe Highlands ; by the western route you may broidcred with all the most innocent flowers of 
reach the granite city wit hout setting foot in the the valley, and I will find you a more virtuous 
Lowlands — or nearly so. In mentioning this geo- man any day in Fleet-street— one with as true 
graphical fact I shall not be teaching even my and pure a heart as ever beat, though he docs 
Scotch grandmother; forit is notevery Caledonian live in the wicked city, and never hears the birds 
who can say for certain when lie is in the High- sing except at the Pantheon in Oxford-street, 
lauds, and when he is in the Lowlands. Chasing nor smells the perfume of flowers except in 
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Covent-garden Market. But I for^t. (I take 
this to be an improvement upon But I am di- 
grossing/^ My heart ia at pre^t in the High- 
lands ; my heart is not here (in London), and 
so l^procced at once to chase the wild deer, and 
follow the roe. 

T leave Banff, and make my way westward bv 
such a queer little railway ! An innocent rail- 
way I should call it ; a railway that wouldn*! kill 
a fly, much less a human passenger. I believe 
there never was but one accident on this railway, 
and that was on the opening-day, when the 
engine, not beiii" used to it, ran off the rails, 
and tumbled all the directors into the ditch. 
The legend goes that the directors picked them- 
selves up, adjourned to a neighbouring and hos- 
pitable farm-house, and celebrated the auspicious 
occasion over several tumblers of toddy, while 
their anxious relatives were searching in vain 
among the wreck of the carriages for any trace of 
their mangled remains. 

I am the only passenger this morning at the 
Banff station. Solely on my account a square 
box upon wheels, drawn by two horses, and 
known here as ihe omnibus, has rattled up 
from the Fife Arms Hotel ; solely on my ac- 
count is the ticket-office opened ; and for me 
and me alone do fire burn and water boil, and 
guard and stoker and engine-driver attend to 
perform their various duties. Seated in my car- 
riage, W'aiting for the train to start, I overhear 
somethir)g like the following conversation, the 
interlocutors being the guard and the engine- 
driver : Ony body else cornin’ P” I dinna see 
ony body.” “ Wed, time’s up, we maun start.” 

Stop a minute.” Didna ye say the druggist 
was ga’in’ wi’ us this morning ?” (This to the 
clerk, who responds in the affirmative.) Weel, 
jist rill out an cl sec if he’s coming.” ” Sl op a 
minute, Geordic, here’s somebody.” Somebody 
W'alks in and takes liis seat quite leisurely. “ Ony 
mair coming F” “ Na, nae mair that I can see.” 
** Oh, weel, we wiuna witc ony 1 anger.” And 
the train, with two passengers in it (there w^ould 
have been only one if time had been kept), moves 
slowdy out of the station. This noi-therii railway 
has many simple and innocent ways. It has 
only a single line of rails ; the engine-driver and 
guard are on the most intimate terms watb the 
passengers who come in at the stations ; and, if 
any one desires to be set down near his place of 
residence, he has only to mention it to the driver, 
and the train will be stopped to accommodate 
him. 

A journey of eighteen miles, which I had made 
many a time in iny school-dajrs on a grey sholfcy 
(pony) in a gig, in a cad., in a yellow chariot 
at election-time, on shanks’s mare at other times, 
brings me to my native Grange in the strath of 
the Isla — a lovely valley covered with a patch- 
work carnet df green and gold, friimed at its 
upland cages with purple heather, lou might 
imagine that there were giants on the four hills 
holding up the corners. The monks of old, who 
always had a keen eye for a good location, 
foiMlSfeda monastery here, and divided ihe lands 
amojig the brethren. The farms to this day 


retain the names which they originally derived | 
from their clerkly occupants. The monastery 
stood on a mound, partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial, which is now crowned by the parish kirk. 

I had a belief long ago, and 1 am confirmed 
in it now, that if the mound were excavated, 
wonderful things would be found in it— old 
coins, old arms, records, treasure perhaps. The 
country hereabouts is rich in silent monuments 
of the misty days of old. There are mounds and 
cairns, and a lingering nomenclature pointing to i 
ancient battle-fields, on which kings and abbots ! 
fought and fell, in what cause Heaven only j 
knows. There are holy wells, and kings* cairns, ■ 
and clerks’ seats, and there is a “gallow hill” j 
wliere cattle-stealers were hanged by the autlio- ^ 
rity of some local potentate, who did not allow | 
any one to rob but himself, and whose law was i 
the law of Lynch. If the peripatetic philo- ; 
sophers of the British Association would conde- i 
scend to visit this part of the country, I am dis- 
posed to believe they would hear of something to 
I their advantage, something that might enable | 
! them to add a chapter or two to the very meagre , 
chronicle of the land of the Piets and the Scots 
at the period of ihe Danish invasions, and might 
supply a few links to the broken chain of his- 
tory, wlilch leaves so wide a gap between the 
era of Episcopacy and the reconstruction which | 
followed the lleformation. There are histories 
as well as sermons in the stones which lie about 
here, marking the graves of kings and chief- 
tains ; and kirk sessions’ papers, stowed away in 
dark caverns under pulpit and lectern, are filled 
with records of Presbyterian tyranny as abso- 
lute, as ruthless, and as inexorable as that of the 
Papacy itselfin the worst days of ihe Inquisition. 

By reference to one of my pocket compa- 
nions, the Journey to ihe IIcDriaes, I find that 
I am following as nearly as possible the route 
by which Dr. Johnson travelled. But it is not 
a desire to tread in the sacred footsteps of tlie 
great lexicographer — much as I am awed by a 
vision of his burly figure haunting the old turn- 

S ikes— that shapes my course in this particular 
irection. It is the railway that takes me this 
way, leaving me no choice unless I prefer the 
medium of locomotion which left no choice 
whatever to Dr. Johnson — a gig. The doctor 
says tlmt he came to Elgin about noon. In that 
case he must have left Banff very early indeed, 
for I, travelling by rail, did not come to Elgin 
until past noon. The doctor complains that in 
the best inn’s best room he had a dinner which 
he could not eat. Remembering this, I was 
almost ashamed to sit down to hare -soup, and 
liaunch of licather-fcd mutton, and grouse-pie, 
and all sorts nice things. And after dinner I 
did precisely what the doctor did, and what 
every visitor has done any time these two 
hundred years, and what visitors will probably 
do for a hundred years to come — I went to see 
the ruins of the Cathedral. These ruins are 
Elgin’s lion par excellence, the one that roars 
loudest of all. A native will scarcely let a 
stranger rest until he has shown him the Catiic- 
dral. 1 am conducted over the grand old ruin 
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by a gentleman whose father was a young man 
when Dr. Johnson visited the place. I shake 
hands with him, he shook bands with his father, 
his father may have shaken hands with Dr. 
Johnson, which enables me to think that I 
myself have almost shaken hpds with Dr. 
Johnson, I hear the same guide’s story that 
the doctor heard ; how, after the Reformation, 
ail order was issued directing the lead, which 
covered the roof, to be taken away and con- 
verted into money for the use of the army, and 
how the vessel in which ‘Uhc cargo of sacri- 
lege” (so says Dr. Johnson) was shipped for 
Holland, foundered at sea, and was lost with 
the lead and all hands. 

Elgin was a small place in Dr. Johnson’s time ; 
but it is a busy bustling town now, with an CJt- 
tonsive suburb of subst antial mansions aud neat 
villas, most of them embowered in luxuriant 
gardens blooming with flowers and teeming with 
fruit. It is the Cheltenham of the north. 

After partaking of toddy from an ancestral 
tumbler — I wonder how many lio^slieads of 
toddy that crystal goblet has held ! — 1 return to | 
I the train, and in less than half an hour plunge | 
1 into the Highlands. It was shortly after he | 
I left Elgin that Dr. Johnson made this entry in | 
i his diary : Here I first heard the Erse lan- 
I guage.” I had lieard the Erse language before : 

1 W it was ^*here” that I first heard it on this 
: j journey. It was not spoken *, it was sung. The 
[ Voice proceeded from a third-class carriage in 
i my rear. By-and-by the strains were in front, 

I aud, as station after station was passed, the 
i voice receded, and then came i\carer again, 

,| which puzzled me not a little at first, but 
1 eventually explained itseK in this way :---A fa- 
ll vourite singer of Erse romances was in the 
;| train, and he was passing from carriage to car- 
j j riage to give the third-class passengers a taste 

I of his quality. As the Erse minstrel could not 
!| come to me," I went to him, aud found him in 

I I the midst of a score of his fellows — apparently 
; fishermen— singing as if for his life, while his 

I audiiors listened with open mouths and intense 
j adnriration. He sang song after song with a 

II short dry cough at the end of eacli line, os a, 
! ! sort of vocal comma ; and as his audience never 

I ! laughed, but preserved the most stolid gravity, 

1 1 I presumed that the lyrics were Homeric rather 
j I than Anacreontic. I must say that I felt rather 
ij ashamed, being a Scot born on the borders of 
1 1 the Highlands, to think that I did not under- 
stand a single word he sung. I thought to 
make some amends to myself by trying the 
Highlander with English; out that experiment 
only made the matter worse, for he not only 
understood English, but spoke it with remark- 
able accuracy. The popular idea in England is, 
that all Highlanders are red-headed. There were 
at least a hundred Higldanders in tliis train, aud 
I did not notice more than three who were posi- 
tively red. The majority of them were coal- 
black ; and not one of them wore a kilt ! The 
Erse language, when sung, sounds like German, 
and the native manner of singing is like the 
French. 1 bring an English lady lu to see real 


Highlanders— she has only seen stage and 
snuff-sliop-door specimens— and they stare at 
her so with their black eyes that she is seized 
with a distracting thought of the fate of poor 
Briggs, and escapes on the first opportu- 
nity. When the minstrel departs, I find that 
there is no Highlander left who can speak Eng- 
lish. I cannot, therefore, make myself under- 
stood, until the happy thought occurs to me 
to express myself in whisky, When they all by a 
marvellous inspiration of intelligence compre- 
hend me on tne instant. My experience of 
life in all quarters of the globe leads me to be- 
lieve that liquor is the language of tlie world. 

Most appropriately the shades of night were 
falling upon tne scene when the train, with a 
horrid scream, belching forth fire and smoke, 
rushed across the blasted heath near Fores. I 
really think the stoker got up the effect on 
purpose. The heath-scene was better and 
more blasted than it had ever appeared to me 
on the stage. It was vaster, and the illusion 
was not destroyed by a proscenium of red cur- 
tain and tassel ; and certainly a pot, three hags, 
and a gentleman in a kilt would have cut but a 
poor figure on so wide an expanse of heath. 
There is something to be said for the boards 
after all. Yet the boards do not consecrate 
scenes and events as history consecrates them. 
This figment of the great poet’s brain, grand as 
it is, familiar as it is to the wliole civilised 
world, does not affect me with the touch of 
nature which awakes my heart’s strings pre- 
sently when I am whirled along the outskirts 
of the field of Culloden. 1 do not sec the 
witches stirring the caldron. I do not hear 
Macbeth asking them what it is they do ; but I 
do see bonny Prince Charlie and his faithful 
Highlanders flying from the lost field, and I 
I can hear the thunder of Cumberland’s cannon 
' in the distance ; and the wind comes moaning 
I to the slmddering rocks of the Firth with the 
burden of the sad wail, “ Wae’s me for Prince 
Charlie.” Once more I want to flourish a 
claymore, and ask “ Wha wadna follow thee, 

I king of the Heclaii’ hearts ?” As 1 look out at 
I the carriage window, and peer through the 
j darkness at some copse of furze or cluster of 
wliin-bushcs, my heart is in my mouth lest he 
should be hiding there, and Cumberland’s men 
should come and find him. Every sound is 
sadly burdened with the name of Charlie. The 
receding sea murmurs his name, and stretches 
forth its white arms to enfold him in one last 
parting embrace ; the wind moans for him, the 
stars arc pale with fear for him, the sky drops 
big tears, all nature wails with the cry of 
Charlie, Charlie, Charlie ! 

The blasted heath, consecrated by Shake- 
speare, does not affect me ; but Culloden Moor 
moves me deeply. Yet, as I Imve said, my 
understanding rejects Charlie, while it certainly 
docs not reject Shakespeare. A case of the 
flame of patriotism burning more fiercely than 
the flame of poesy. 

I slept at Inverness m a gaunt unpapered 
room in the new wing of a iiuge barrack, by 
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courtesy called an hotel. All night lon^, the on the galley-fire, between Ben Nevis and the 
Duke of Cumberland, in a red coat, with a flavour of his dew which comes up the cabin 
redder face, sat on the foot of my bed, and wrote stairs. I for one am willing to confess that 
orders of execution on the backs of playing- where there are a man and a mountain, I prefer 
cards. I noticed that every card was tne nine the man. 

of diamonds, which, as you are aware, is known ^he proper study of mankind is man. 

as the Curse of Scotland. 

Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, over X see Dr. Johnson and Mr. James Boswell 
the hills and far away from the accepted centres jogging along upon two Highland ponies, 
of civilisation, is a town well calculated to communing with nature undisturbed by tliose 
astonish the weak miuds of those English cx- applications of modem art and science, which, 
cursionists who approach Scotland with mis- while they overcome difficulties of locomotion, 
givings lest they should not find food fit to cat, are destructive of the higher sentiments which 
a bca fit to lie in, or a roof capable of keeping grand and romantic scenery is calculated to iu- 
out the weather. There is a street as fine as spire in the human breast. These breezy lakes. 
Regent-street, with plate-glass windows a story tliose stark shuddering rocks, yonder towering 
high ; there are banks so architecturally splendid, mountains lifting their heads above the mists to 
that I am sure they would, in that respect, dis- the blue heavens, the grim ruins of ancient 
dain to call the Old Lady in Thrcadneedlc- castles — all these are very fine, very grand, but 
street their thirteenth cousin ; there is a tartan to me they w^ould not be half so interesting if 
warehouse, which combines the extensiveness of my fancy did not associate them wiili the war- 
Cannon-strect with the gorgeousness of Slam- like chiefs and clansmen of old. On llie loch T 
boul ; there are hotels nearly as big as the see the chieftain^s boat, on the hills I see the 
Grosvenor and the Langham, but infinitely gleam of steel, and the wind comes to me laden 
superior, inasmuch as their accommodation is of with the sound of the pibroch. And no small 
a low’^er class, and their charges are higher. share of my pleasure I derive from tliat ever- 

But to my mind the lion of Inverness is the present vision of Dr. Johnson jogging along on 
tartan warehouse of one Mr. M‘DougalI. Such a his pony. 

large and varied assortment of soft pretty things But there is too much eating and drinking 
I never saw before. And so temptingly laid going on to leave my soul quite open to the 
out! PUiids, scarves, kilts, cloaks, heather- influence of fine thoughts. If 1 could got rid 
wool jackets daintily shaped and daintily lined of the steam-boat, and the venison-pics, and the 
for dainty figures, ribbons, hose, cairngorm- eternal odour of toddy, I dare say I could lie 
hilted dirks and skeans — a gathering of all the upon my back among the birch-irees yonder and 
tartans of all the clans. I was obliged to tear poetise about Ben Nevis. As it is,"l am woii- 
myself away, for fear I might not leave myself dering wlicre Long John’s distillery is. The 
money enough to carry me back to London. I only killed persons I saw between Inverness 
was told, however, that tartan is going out of and Oban were a Scotch-African mighty hunter, 
fashion. The garb of old Gaul,” too, is going who makes a show of his skins and other 
out of fashion even in Inverness. 1 saw only tro])hics at Fort Augustus, and a blind wliite- 
one kilt, and that was worn by the hotcl-giliie. bearded beggar. I would not dress up and 
A mighty Scottish chief with an historical name, walk about in broad day like this hunter for a 
a Mac of that ilk, the definite article of his clan, thousand pounds. At Oban I saw nothing 
came down from the liills to meet the canal-boat remarkable, except an unconscionable hotel bill, 
at one of thc^ stations, and that Scottish chief- and a tame seagull that fought a dog and came 
tain wore knickerbockers ! At one period the down to the boat to beg for biscuit. There’^was 
kilt was a defiance to the Saxon, and a protests nothing in Oban that I should have cared to 
against Geordie’s occupancy of Charlie’s chair; bring away but that bird. If I go there again, 
but that feeling was buried long ago, and a I shall inquire for him. Meantime, here’s to 
Scotchman may now wear breeks with a loyal his health and his family’s, and may be live 
conscience. long and prosper. The Crinan Canal is quite 

I am following now the beaten track of tlie a ‘'sensation.” It is not so wide as the canal 
excursionists and tourists. Oban has been called that runs through Regent’s Park, London, 
the Charing-cross of the Higlilands. Inverness and the barge, which just fits it (but not with- 
may, on the same principle, be called the Angel out causing the dish to overflow), is dragged 
at Islington of the Highlands, Port Augustus along at a gallop by two horses ridden by post- 
the King’s-cross, and Port St. George the boys in red jackets. For fully three miles a 
Regent’s-circus. It is a pleasant two days’ flock of little barefooted children kept pace 
journey through canal and lake, now walking with us on the bank, and called to us to “ heave 
along the banks while the steamer ascends the oot.” The excursionisis tlu*ew them halfpence, 
locks, now driving for a short distance by coach, and they scrambled for them, and sometimes fell 
and then again turning aside to view some wafer- into the water. Some of the urchinswere certainly 
fall or glen ; but it is not the best way to see not more than six years old, yet they ran for the 
the Highlands, and to be fully impressed with whole course without stopping, except to scramble 
the grandeur of the scenery. Your attention is for the money, and they did not seem in the 
distracted between men and mountains, between slightest degree distressed. It was, I heard, 
“ far-folding mists” and the steam of the pots their daily occupation to attend upon two boats* 
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Lei me recommend their case to the attention 
of the Scottish gentleman who recently distri* 
buied to his countrymen two tons of tracts. ^ 
Pinally, I get onboard the Iona: a floating 
village, with lower decks^ and middle decks, 
and upper decks, and still an atUc deck above 
those — the finest, most commodious, and best- 
appointed smooth-water passenger-boat I have 
ever seen. A splendid dmin"-room, a splendid 
drawing-room, a library and writinff-room, a 
fruit-stall, a book and newspaper-stall, and a 
post-office ! And so, up the broad bosom of 
the Clyde to Glasgow, where on the quay 
thousands of working men, with their hands in 
their pockets, are loitering to see us arrive. 
Wliy ? ikeause they have nothing better to 
do on their Saturday Iialf-holiday, there being 
no trains on the morrow to bring them back to 
their toil, if they should choose on this Saturday 
evening to make a restorative visit to the green 
fields. 


TO PUERTO CABELLO. 

Having made np my mind to see'Valcncia, I 
resolved to go from Caracas by the liot sca-route, 
recruit in the moderate climate of Valencia, and 
relurn by Araguas, along the shores of the 
celebrated Lake of Tacarigua. When I had 
selected my route, and persuaded my friend 
C, to be my companion, at least as far as 
Puerto Cabcllo, the next thing was to fix the 
day of our departure. We had just hoard of a 
European dying of yellow fever at La Guaira, 
having ca’ightthc disease at Puerto Cabcllo, and 
as to the intensity of the heat, we had the evi- 
dence of our own senses, it being, in fact, the 
hottest and most unhealthy time of the year. 
However, as I was very anxious to meet the 
president, General Ealcon, wdiosc arrival at 
Valencia was expected, we determined to start 
immediately. In the hope of getting the ride to 
La Guaira over before the sun grew fierce, I rose 
on the 8th of August at four a.m,, and walked 
over<>to C.’s house. I and he were to go by the 
short cut over the raoimtains called the Indian 
Path, and iny servant was to follow with the 
impedimenta by the coach road. But the course 
of travel never did im smooth, and the first 
annoyance was, that the mules we were to ride 
did not come at the appointed time, and when 
they made tlieir appearance, the sun had already 
cleared off the mists that descend at night upon 
Caracas from the Avila, Two very diminutive 
animals tliey were, these mules, a browm and a 
wliite one, and wxre both equipped wuth that in- 
vention of the Evil One, the South American 
saddle, which has a huge sharp peak vising up in 
front, and another in rear, so that to lift the leg 
over them requires the lissomness of youth, or 
the natural suppleness of Creole joints. My 
temper had been somewhat ruffled by the delay 
of the muleteer, and I cast rather a sour look at 
his mules as 1 asked him wliich I was to ride. 

“ Sefior,” said the man very civilly, ‘‘ this 


white one is little, but he know’s the road wxll ; 
he is for you.” 

“Little but old, like the pig in the story,” I 
muttered, as, putting my left toe iuto one stirrup, 

I carelessly threw up my right leg with the iuten- 
tion of seating myself on the white mule’s back. 
But it w^as not for nothing that the snows of age 
had descended on that subtle animal, who, with 
all his outward solemnity, had learned more tricks 
than a monkey. The instant my right leg went 
up, he jumped back wdth a sudden violence tliat 
transferred my foot to his ears instead of the 
place intended for it, and 1 was sent toppling 
over into the arms of my tall servant, whose 
expansive mouth opened with a grin of ex- 
quisite enjoyment. Seeing how much he and 
the other servants, as also the rascal of a 
muleteer, relished my discomfiture, I ordered 
a man to stand on each side of the mule and 
keep his head fast, and, laying firm hold of tlie 
high pommel, made a second careful and most 
resolute attempt to scat myself. But the aged 
animal was too skilful a strategist, and the 
instant I threw np my leg he also threw up 
his hinder quarters, and that too with such 
agility, that so far from bestriding him I only 
kicked him in the stomach, and was again sent 
back into the arms of my servant, who this 
time fairly broke out into a loud laugh, in 
which even C. joined. 1 held my peace, and 
made several other efforts to mount the brute, 
but all in vain. So at last I had the Spanisli 
saddle taken off and replaced by an English one, 
and then, in spite of the venerable creature’s 
tricks, succeeded in mounting him* Once on 
his back, I gave him the taste of a very sharp 
pair of spurs, to which he responded with a 
scries of kicks, but went on at a quick pace. 
We passed rapidly through the streets to the 
north-eastern angle of the city, and skirting the 
Toma, or city reservoir, wc began to ascend tlie 
ancient military road over the mountains. “ C.,” 
said I, after riding for some time rather sulkily, 
“ 1 shan’t forgive you for letting them bring me 
such a troublesome brute as this.” “ Don’t be 
^ngry, amigo rnio!” replied C., who had hardly 
yet done laughing; “that mule is called El 
Bailarin, ^ the dancer,’ on account of his capers, 
and many a fellow has been spilt in trying to 
mount him ; but when once you are on liiin, you 
are sure to like him, for he has the best paces of 
any animal on the road. Let me tell you, too, 
we shall come to places presently wdiere you wdll 
not be sorry to have a sure-footed beast under 
you.” 

By this time the ascent was becoming very 
sleep, and turned incessantly in a sharp zig-zag, 
and at every turn beautiful views broke upon us. 
In front, on the right hand and on the left, were 
the mountains, with deep precipitous ravines, in 
which the trees grew so thickly that no eye 
could spy a single glitter of the waters that 
brawled along beneath their branches. Behind us 
were the city of Caracas and tlie rich valley of 
I Chacao, at the furthest end of which a mass of 
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‘ ' ]i^?ht vaporous clouds were floating, while in the 
' ■ distance towered the mountains of Higuei’ota. 

! ; \Ve stopped more than once to gaze at the scenery, 

I : but our mules were so good that in thirty minutes 
; ' we had gauied the crest of the mountain. Here 

I we ptisscd the ruins of a chapel, which was 

I I thrown down by the earthquake of 1812, “ What 
! I a view,” said 1 to* C., there must have been 
1 1 from this spot of the falling city, of the dcscend- 
jl ing rocks, and the other horrors of the earth- 
j quake !” Why yes,” replied C., “ if you could 
: have kept your feet to look, but it is my opinion 

that you would have been knocked down by the 
shock. There was one man up here at the 
chapel, but he did not sec much, for the walls 
fell upon him and cnished him.” 

! We now turned our backs on Caracas, and 
i saw no more of it, and in another half-hour wc 
j reached a posada, a mile beyond which we turned 
I off from the broad military road by which wc 
I liad hitherto been travelling (and the making of 
i which does the Spauitu'cls no little credit), into 
the far-famed Indian Path. This winds along' 
the mountain, at the height of some six thousand i 
feet, through thick low woods, varied by patches 
! of coffee plantations and other cultivations. In 
places there is a sheer precipice, and in others, 
wlicrc there is only a steep slope, some hardy 
j adventurers have built cottages, and planted 
j coffee and the ubiquitous yuca and plantain, 
j Storms of wind arc luckily not very common in 
this locality, or these huts and their owners would, 
perchance, go a visiting in the valley below. It 
happened, however, that the night before we 
start ed had been very tempestuous, and we now 
saw many traces of the mischief wrought by the 
storm. lu some places we came upon long 
avenues made in the wood, iu wdiich the trees 
had been uprooted or smashed by the wind, and 
some had fallen so as almost to block the path, 
and put us to no little difficulty in passing them. 
However, I was determined not to dismount, 
having a wholesome dread of the Bailarin’s caper- 
ing performances on such a ticklish stage as the 
Indian Path. At last wc came to a place where 
a cottage had been blown down, and the debris 
I ' lay right athwart our way, and here I made up 
my mind to be stopped altogether. The mule, 
however, having more of tlic female than of the 
nuile nature, iu that it is vaiium et mutabile 
semper, does ordinarily baffle calculation in its 
proceedings. My cunning old animal knowing, 

I perhaps, that the place we were at was more 
'! than half way to La 'Guaira, and that, conse- 
quently, it would get its provender sooner by 
going on than by returning, scrambled over the 
ruins like a monkey. 

Prom tliej)lace where we had turned off; into 
tlic Indian Path to the ruined cottage— that is, for 
about four miles — we had constantly been looking 
over wooded ravines to Cape Blanco, and be- 
I } ond that to tlic sea. Par to the westward, also, 
our eyes travelled over the Tierra Calientc, or 
‘‘ coast” with an horizon, which, according to 
Humboldt^ has a radius of sixty-six miles. But 


our prospect to the east was cut short by the 
jutting of tlio mountain, which continually ad- 
vanced witli and beyond us, bold and liigh to- 
wards the sea. Wc now at last tuiiied its flank, 
and, looking eastward, were repaid with a very 
noble view over the gorges that nm down from 
the Silla to Macuto. The path grew narrower, 
and the precipice so sheer, that it seemed as if a 
bound would carry us, if we leaped from the moun- 
tain, over the slender strip of coast into the sea. 
We now began to see below us Maquetia and La 
Guaira, with the vessels at anchor, and so much 
was the distance apparently diminished by the 
height at which we were, that I fancied I could 
have thrown a stone upon the roofs of the houses. 

I Humboldt seems not to have gone by the 
I Indian Path, for though he dwells very much 
on the beauty of the view to the west, which he 
prefers to that from the mountains of Mexico be- 
tween Las Trancas andXalapa, he says nothing 
of the eastern view over La Guaira and Macuto, 
wliicli struck me as far more wonderful. The 
view to the west he could liave seen, though not 
quite to such advantage as we did, from the 
military road : tlic yellow line of which we oc- 
casionally noticed, at the distance of a mile or 
so, cropping out from the wmods below us. 

It was now past eight x.M., and the heat of the 
sunw'as so liercc that the coast and the sea seemed 
to shimmer in its rays ; but up to Ibis point we 
had been quite protected by the mountain, which 
rose iu some places nearly one thousand feet 
above our beads. No sooner did we turn to the 
east, however, hut we met the sun face to face, 
and the encounter made me quite giddy. It 
w^as with some uneasiness that I descried, 
ahead of ns, a place where the rain of the 
previous night had almost entirely washed 
away the path, leaving only a ledge about 
a foot broad. “C.,” said I, ^'how are Ave to 
pass that place? I think I must get off, 
even if I should liave to walk all the rest of the 
way in this broiling sun.” Best trust to the 
mule,” he answ’cred. ‘‘You may slip, but he 
won’t, rU bet ten to one.” “ It’s of no use bet- 
ting,” 1 said, “when 1 am to be killed if I win; 

' but I’ll take your advice, and chance it on the 
mule ; so here goes.” With these words, I let 
my bridle drop on the nude’s neck, feeling sure 
that if he slipped, it would be of no use trying to 
save him, and thinking 1 might do harm by hold- 
ing him too tight. The animal seemed to know 
the danger, for he put lusliead down and sniffed, 
then walked steadily over the ledge, and was 
followed by C.’s mule, and then by that of the 
muleteer, who carried our cloaks, I was just 
ejaculating “ All right,” when the career of the 
latter individual was nearly brought to a close. 
The last bit of the ledge consisted of a great 
stone, which had perhaps been loosened by the 
successive pressure of the mules. At all events, 
when the last animal had got his hind legs upon 
it, it gave way, and down it went with a shower 
of cartli, crashing among tlic bushes, until, gather- 
ing velocity, it made a huge bound into the 
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abyss, and we saw no more of it. As for the 
muleteer, it was well for him that his muJe had got 
its fore legs (irmly planted on the path beyond the 
ledge, and that the spurs, which in his fright he 
drove up to the rowels into the mule’s side, 
were sharp, for it was only by a desperate effort 
that the poor beast saved itself from falling back. 
The fellow, though used to rough work, so lost 
his nerve at the narrowness of his escape, that 
he got off, and leaned against the rock for a 
minute or two, with a face which terror had 
blanched to a whity-brown. 

‘"Do you know,” said C., ^‘tliat at this very 
place, which before last night’s rain was three 
times as broad as it is now, a rather disagreeable 
accident once occuiTcd. It was about eight years 
ago. We hud made up a party to take advantage 
of tlie full moon and ride down to La Guaira at 
night. A Frenchman, partner in one of the houses 
at La Guaira, whom you may liave seen there, had 
been pei'suaded to join us. He was exceedingly 
nervous, and rather short-sighted, and wc quizzed 
him unmercifully as we rode along in liigli 
spirits, and with rather more cliampagiie on 
board than was desirable on such an occasion. 
"When we arrived at this place, which was even 
then tlie worst bit on ilie road, a cloud came over 
the moon, and some one called out in joke to the 
Frenchman, who was riding a white horse, to go 
first, as he would be better seen by any one coming 
the other way, and so a rencontre would be avoided 
where the path was too narrow for two riders to 
pass. He unfortunately took the request in 
earnest, and made an attempt to get lirst. 
There being a bush beside the precipice, his horse 
mistook it for terra firma, stepped on it, and 
went down like a shot. The poor Frenchman 
uttered a cry of horror, which was succeeded by 
a loud crasliing among branches and a rattle of 
falling stones, and, after a moment’s pause, by a 
tremendous thud, as the horse struck the rocks 
many feet down, and bounded off into the abyss. 
We stood aghast at the loss of our poor friend, 
but, as it was impossible even to see down the 
precipice, we had no alternative but to go on to 
La Guaira, leaving two of our number to watch 
at the spot where he had fallen, 1 was one 
of those who went on, and as soon as I reached 
the town I got together ten or a dozen men, and 
having procured some long ropes, set off, just as 
the dawn was breaking, to the precipice, intend- 
ing to lower some one do wn to see whether there 
was any chance of recovering the body, Wbat 
was my astonishment, on nearing the place, to 
hear the sound of laughter and loud talking! 
This levity seemed so ill timed, that 1 intended 
to remonstrate with my friends who had been 
left to watch. My anger, however, was soon 
turned into joy, for I found the laughers 
bonding over the precipice, and addressing 
jokes to the bushy head of a stumpy tree which 
grew from the side of the mountain, some fifteen 
feet below the path, and in which the Frenchman 
had providentially alighted, while lus horse had 
been dashed to pieces. Of course we soon pulled 


our friend up. We found he was imhurt, except 
by a few scratches, though fear had at first so 
paralysed him, that for a good quarter of an hour 
after his fall he had beeu unable to utter one word. 
Even now, at this length of time, lie has not 
completely recovered his nerve, and will not 
cross tlic mountain, even by the coach road, on 
horseback.” 

This story took so long to tell, that we had 
reached the grass-grown walls of the fort of San 
Carlos, just above the Quebrada, which runs into 
La Guaii*a, before it was done. The sun was 
now terrilically hot, and we pushed on with all 
speed to C.’s house, which we reached at half- 
past nine a.m., having been about three hours in 
coming the whole way. My only business at La 
Guaira was to inspect the custom-house, of 
which 1 might now be said to be joint proprietor 
with the government, as my servants had assumed 
the collection of the export duties. On going 
over the building, I found the lower story divided 
into six long stores— which togcilier might con- 
tain about two thousand five hundred tons of 
I merchandise— and one square store, capable of 
holding as much as the other six. Perhaps five 
thousand tons in all could be warehoused at one 
time in the building, but it being the dull season, 
there were not above six hundred tons at the time 
of my visit. The timber of the custom-house is 
almost black, and as hard as iron, and of a kind 
that no insect can make any impression on. Of 
the three stories, the lower, as lias been said, 
consists of warehouses. In the second, sit the 
accountants, whose books I examined carefully. 
At five P.M. I had embarked with C, on board a 
brig of two hundred ions, and was soon sailing 
with a light breeze from La Guaira to Puerto 
CabcUo. At night, the wind fell, and I who was 
below, among colonies of industrious auts, fleas, 
iuid cock-roaches, all doing their best to carry 
me away piecemeal, passed the dark hours in 
wondering whether I should melt away before I 
was e»aten up, or should be eaten up before I 
could melt away. 

In the morning, we found ourselves sweltering 
in a dead calm, abreast of the mountains of 
TJeumare, and about twent j’’-six miles from Puerto 
Cabello. The heat went on increasing until noon, 
when it became so intolerable, that we could 
do nothing but lie down panting in our shirts, 
and dab our heads and hands with wet towels. 
The sea was like glass ; 1 looked in vain for 
even a cat’s-paw anywhere on its surface. Not 
a bird or a fish was to be seen, except oncf dolphin : 
a beautiful creature of a golden green, M'itli silver 
fins and tail, which kept darting about under our 
bows, as if in mockery of our inability to move. 
The mate, a huge surly swarthy ft^w, whose 
natural ill humour was increased oPthe lieat, 
swore at the fish, and tried to kill it with the 
grains, but only struck off a few glittering scales, 
after which it sank out of harm’s way. At 
hall-past four, in spite of the sun, I went up the 
rigging to spy for a breeze, thinking 1 should 
hardly live over the beat of such another 
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twenty-four hours. My reconnoitring seemed 
to bring good luck, for the wind sprang up almost 
immediately, and we ran before it at the rate of 
eight or nine knots an hour, towards our desti- 
nation. In a short time we were able, with our 
glasses, to make out the Mirador of Solano, or 
Castle of Puerto Cabello, which stands on a rock 
five hundred feet high, about a quarter of a league 
to the south-east of the harbour. 

We now began to hug the shore, and passed first 
the Bay of Turiamo, nine miles east of Puerto Ca- 
hello, and then those of Patanemo and Burburata. 
Here the coast is lined by narrow strips of low 
land, covered with bushes, called the islands, on 
wliich the sea breaks very heavily. I observed 
that from these the coast runs in a great cuiwe 
to the north-west and north, making much more 
of a semicircle than appears from the maps. 
By this curve of the coast is formed a great bay 
called the Golfo Triste, which lugubrious title it 
well deserves, the coast being, perhaps, the most 
unhealthy in the world. At a quarter-past seven 
we were rounding a spit of laud which runs out 
about half a mile from the coast in a north-westerly 
direction. Having rounded the spit, at the ex- 
tremity of wd)ich stands a lighthouse, extremely 
Avell built, but whicli has never once been used, 
we entered a bay between the spit and the main- 
land, wdiicli is thus protected from all winds on 
the cast, north, and south, and found ourselves 
in the far-famed harbour of Puerto Cabello. It 
only required a glance to see tliat the port was 
secured from storms on the west also, partly by 
islands and partly by the curve of the mainland. 
In short, there is perhaps no harbour in the world 
where the sea is at all times so calm as at Puerto 
Cabello. This being the case, it is surprising 
that the Spaniards should in the first instance 
liavc made Burburata, which is three miles to 
the cast, their chief port, it being in every re- 
spect inferior. 

j Night in the tropics, wlien once tlic sun has 

I set, soon veils everything; so I had no time 
on arrival to do more than cast a hasty glance 
around. The brig anchored abreast of the fort, 
which is on the spit of land already mentioned, 
and we had only a hundred yards or so to pull to 
the shore. On lauding, we walked about a 
quarter of a mile to the house of one of C.’s 
partners, where we were to pass the night. I 
had lieard much of the unhealthiness of Puerto 
Cabello ; but if I had should have formed a 
bad opinion of the place from its lying so low, and 
being encircled with jungle, and still more from 
the peculiar smell whicli thcniglit air brought to 
my nostrils from the swamps, and whicli made me 
sliiver. I had smelt the same odour in what are 
called the harrier jungles in India, and in some 
parts of China, and I knew very well what it be- 
tokened— fever and cholera. I made up my 
mind at once as to what I should do. In the first 
place, I asked my host for mosquito curtains, 
which are a protection, though but a slight one, 
against malaria. 

‘‘Mosquito curtains!” said my friend, with an 


air of surprise ; “ there arc no mosquitoes 
here.’^ 

“Well, of course you know best,” I replied; 
“but, if there arc none, what means that hum P” 

“ Oh,” he answered, “ there may be a few, just 
one or two, but we never use curtains. I advise 
you to adopt the plan of General A. You know, 
when Bolivar was in Guiana, he sent for General 
A., who was the only person who had curtains 
in camp, and said he must borrow them. The 
general brought them accordingly. Tlie next 
morning Bolivar asked him how he had slept 
without his curtains. ‘Excellency, I slept very 
vreU,* was the answer, ‘ for I always take with 
me a second pair ;* at the same time producing 
an immense liquor-flask, quite empty, wliich he 
had drained as a substitute.” 

Not admiring this plan, 1 adopted another of 
my own, and as soon as 1 entered my bedroom, I 
closed all the doors and windows, and wrapped 
myself up tight in a blanket. As the tempera- 
ture of the room was one hundred and ten degrees 
Fahrenheit, the effect resembled that of a Turkish 
bath, and 1 streamed with perspiration at every 
pore. Of course, while this lasted, there was no 
chance of fever, and I slept soundly till two A.M., 
when I struck a light and descried an immense 
spider just over my head, and a scorpion of a 
pale yellow colour ascending the wall near the 
door. After that pleasing discovery I thought it 
as well to keep my light burning until dawn. 

My first visit in the morning was to the 
custom-house, which I found under the super- 
intendence of the brother of the Secretary of 
State for Finance ; a small taciturn man, who 
replied to all remarks that were not direct 
questions by a violent puff of his cigarette, and 
a very slight inclination of his head. The custom- 
house has but two stores, which will hold only 
one-sixth of the amount of goods that can be 
warehoused at La Guaira. Tlie trade of Puerto 
Cabello is chiefly in exports, the injports being 
comparatively insignificant, while the reve?l*se is 
the case at La Guaira. I was now able, with 
the help of daylight, to appreciate the excellence 
of the harbour, which is said to be tlie best in 
America. Not only is it landlocked in the way 
already described, and at the same time easy of 
access, but the water is so deep that ships can 
lie alongside the wharf and take in cargo direct 
from the shore. The custom-house, too, is 
conveniently situated, being but a few yards 
from the wharf, and the road to Valencia passes 
straight from it through the town into tlie 
country. It has been suggested that the 
pentagonal fort, on the spit of ground to the east 
of the harbour, should be pulled down, and the 
site turned into docks. Indeed, if a battery which 
has been constructed opposite what arc called 
the reefs of Punta Brava, at the entrance of the 
harbour, were mounted with guns of the largest 
size, no other defence would be needed. The 
castle, or mirador, on the high rock to the 
south-east, would not be of mucli use against a 
foreign invasion, but it lias ever proved a great 
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obstacle to troops advancing against Puerto Ca- 
bello from the interior ; for, being compelled, in 
order to take it, to camp in the jungle, they have 
always suffered terribly from yellow fever, and in 
some cases have been quite destroyed by this 
fearful scourge. Some idea of its ravages may 
be formed from the fact that M. Julien, principal 
surgeon of Puerto Cabello, at the time of Hum- 
boldt’s visit, told that traveller that in seven years 
he had had eight tliousand cases of yellow fever 
in his hospital alone. Previous to that, things 
had been even worse, for in 1793, when Admiral 
Ariztizabers fleet lay in the harbour, every 
third man died of the disease. Subsequently, 
during the War of Independence, an European 
regiment that was sent down to besiege the 
castle, died almost to a man, and more recently 
there have been instances of the entire crews 
of ships in the harbour perishing, so that 
the authorities have had to take charge of the 
deserted vessels. Some good has been done 
lately by cutting down the mangroves, which 
filled the port with decaying vegetation, but 
until the swampy jungle for miles round shall 
have been drained and cleared, pestilence will 
always hold its head-quarters at Puerto Cabello. 

After walking round the wharves, and throw- 
ing various things into the sluggish waters, in 
the vain hope of getting a rise out of the mon- 
strous ground-sharks that swarm at the bottom, 
I paid a visit to the largest private store in the 
town. It was about a hundred and fifty feet 
long, and contained all sorts of European imports, 
from calicoes to penknives and pale ale. But 
there was one article in immense quantities, 
which rather surprised rne—Chiuese crackers, 
^‘Oood Heavens,” I said, “what gluttons the 
children here must be of squibs ; why, English 
boys arc moderate in comparison!” “It is not 
the children,” replied C., smiling, “that have 
such an appetite for fireworks, but the saints. 
All 'these crackers will be used up at the holy 
ceremonies during the fiestas of the next few 
months.” Behind this building was a coffee 
store, in which heaps of the shining berry were 
being packed for exportation. The coffee is 
brought down from the interior on mules. Every 
mule carries two bags, containing each a quintal, 
or hundred-weight, worth, at the time of my 
visit, sixteen dollars. The native bags, of w^hich I 
saw forty-two thousand lying in the store, are not 
stout enough for stowing aboard ship, and much 
time is lost in transferring the coffee from tliem 
into strong canvas bags. The coffee is judged 
of by the smell, and according to the evenness 
of size of the berries. I was told that the pro- 
prietor of this store, an Englishman, who had 
resided about twenty years at Puerto Cabello, 
was just going home with a fortune of seventy 
thousand pounds. From the store, I went to 
look at the aqueduct, which supplies the town 
with excellent water from the llio Esteban, a 
distance of about three miles. It is a useful 
work, but there is nothing remarkable in its | 
construction. The village of Esteban is a favou- 1 


rite resort of the Cabelliaus for pic-nics; for 
they arc a pleasure-loving race, in spite of earth- 
quakes, intense heat, and yellow fever. 


STAPLEFORD GRANGE. 

I HEAKD the following narrative at a dinner- 
party in a country-house about five miles from 
the place where the events referred to occurreci, 
and it was related to me by the chief actress 
in it — a pretty, lady-like girl of twenty, the 
daughter of the rector of the parish iifwhich 
Staplcford Grange is situated. I had sprained 
my ankle in the morning, and instead of going 
in to dinner with the rest of the party, was 
made to lie on a sofa in the drawing-room ; and 
it was after the ladies came in from the dining- 
room that pretty Cissy Miles, at her hostess’s 
urgent request, related it to me. I give it, as 
nearly as I cati remember, in her own words. 

It was the Saturday afternoon before Christ- 
mas Day, nearly two years ago, when my six 
brothers, all younger than myself, and I were 
skating on our squire’s fish-pond. Wc had 
been skating since dinner, and it was not till | 
the wintry daylight was beginning to wane that ! 
the recollection rushed across me that I had i 
entirely forgotten to do a commission my mother | 
had given to me in the morning. This com- } 
mission was to walk to the Grange, a big farm- 
house, and bespeak some geese for dinner on 
New Year’s Day. My mother had said decidedly, 

“ TIiose geese must be ordered to-day, Cissy,” 
so I knew that I should have to go : although 
the Grange was a mile off, although it w^as 
very cold, and darkness w^as coming on, and | 
although I was terribly afraid of a l)ig black | ; 
dog wiiich was chaiued up just in front of the : 
Grange back door. i 

Who’ll go with me to the Grange ?” I called 
out quickly, as this remembrance occurred to 
me, sitting down and beginning to unstrap my 
skates. “I’ve forgotten all about the geese, 
and mamma said I was to order them to-oay.” 

No one answered. The next day was Sunday, 
and it miglit thaw before Monday. Every boy, 
big or little, seemed laudably desirous of making 
the most of present opportunities. 

“1 daren’t go by myself,” I called out iu a 
pathetic tone ; “ it ^YOuld be quite dark before I 
got home again.” 

“ Tell the truth, Cis,” called out Charlie, a 
quick, good-natured boy of fifteen, “ and say 
you’re afraid of Jip. Never mind. I’ll come 
with yon, if you must go,” And he joined me 
on the bank, and proceeded to take off his 
skates. 

“ What’ll you bet, Jim,” he called out, during 
this operation, “ that wc ain’t at home by a 
quarter to five P It’s exactly four now.” 

** A bob,” was the answer, as Jim whirled by. 

“Done; and remember you dub up. Now, 

Cis, come along, aud I can tell you you’ll have 
to run.” 

Thanks to all my brotlicrs, I was a pretty 
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ffood runner, and we sped across the squire’s 
! fields, aud through the narrow lane towards the 
Grange, as fast as possible. When we got to the 
last field, which joined the farm-yard, we slack- 
ened pace a little, and when we got into the big 
courtyard itself, wc were walking almost slowly. 

** How dreadfully lonely it looks, Charlie,” I 
said, almost with a shiver at the desolate aspect 
of the place, which had been a grand gentlc- 
man*s nouse forty years ago, but liacl been 
suffered to fall almost into ruins. I am glad 
Pm not Mrs. Johnson, particularly as she has 
no children, nor au^^body to keep her company 
when Mr. Johnson is away.” 

Well, don't you stop and prose to her for 
ever such a time, Cis, do you hear?” returned 
Charlie, good humouredly. “I want that bob 
of Jim's, and we've only five-aiid-twenty minutes 
to do the jaw, and get home in.” 

All right,” I said, and wc went up to the 
back door. 

I must try and describe a little of the geo- 
graphy of the Grange now. 

^ The court-yard was a big square place, much 
bigger than farrn-yards usually are, and it must 
have been an imposing entrance in the old 
gone by days. There were two entrances to it, 
the one we liad come in by, leading to our 
village, the other exactly opposite on the other 
side of the court-yard, leading over a quarter of 
mile of fields into the road to our market town 
of D. To the left hand of the court-yard was a 
long straight line of what had once been stables, 
but were now farm-buildings ; and to the right, 
the north side — a long straight hue also — of the 
house itself. 

The front door, which was exacilv in the 
middle of the straight line, and which was 
flanked on either side by several windows, was 
now never opened ; but the back door, which 
was the entry to a little bit of building standing 
back from the line of house, and which lookea 
almost as if it had been stuck on to the big 
square mansion as an after-thought, was on 
this Saturday afternoon standing a little ajar. 

Jip did not greet us with his usual noisy wel- 
come, and there was no sound of any sort about 
the place except the gabbling of some turkeys 
in the rear of the farm-buildings, I don't know 
that I felt any particular fear, but as we fol- 
lowed the path under the shadow of the old 
elm-trees to the half open door, a sort of op- 
pressed feeling came over me, induced, I sup- , 

S )Ose, by the utter silence of the place, and I ^ 
elfc almost as if Jip's bark would liave be6n a | 
welcome sound. We went up and knocked at | 
the door, and when I turned round, I observed 
that Jip's kennel, which stood exactly opposite, 
in a line with the front of the house, was empty. 

“ Where can Jip be P” I said ; I thought 
they never let him loose and I walked forward 
a few steps, aud became aware that the dog's 
chain and collar were lying beside tlie kennel. ; 
I stood for a moment or two wondering, whilst 
Charlie, getting impatient at Mrs. Johnson's 
non-appearance, knocked again at the door. 
Suddenly, some marks on the flagged pathway in 
front of 'the kennel arrested my attention, and 


upon stooping down to look more closely, I saw 
that they were— drops aud smears of blood. 

I raised myself in sudden terror, and called 
Charlie, and when he came to my side and ex- 
amined the pathway, we found that there was 
a bloody trail up to the door. 

‘‘ What can it be, Charlie P” I said, in a 
whisper. 

I don't know,” Charlie returned, thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ poor Jip come to grief, perhaps. It's odd 
Mrs. Johnson doesn't come; I think I'll go on 
a voyage of discovery; stay here till I come 
back and he pushed the door further open. 

No, let me go too,” I said, liastily, half fright- 
ened. I am a coward at the sight of blood. 

! ‘‘Well! don't make a row then;” and we 
I entered the little passage together. 

On the left hand was the kitchen door, which 
was shut, and I observed that Charlie hesitated 
j for a moment before he put out his hand to open 
it. Only for a moment though; then he un- 
latched the door, and the bright farm kitchen 
was before us. 

There was a big blazing fire in the grate, 

I which showed that on the tabic the ica-tliings 
were set for tea ; the kettle was hissing away 
merrily, and some tea-cakes stood to keep warm 
on a low stand befoi*e the fire. Everything 
looked snug and cozy. Evidently Mrs. Johnson 
had prepared everything ready for tea when the 
farmer should return from D. market; and was 
now gone up-stairs to “clean” hcrsclf.^ 

I had time to make all these observations over 
Charlic'ifi shoulder, before he gave a sudden start, 
and strode with a low exclamation to a bundle 
of clothes which lay at the further and darker 
side of the kitchen, on the smooth stone floor. 
A bundle of clothes it looked like, with Jip lying 
asleep beside it in a very strange attitude. 

1 shall never forget the horror of the next 
moment. Huddled up, evidently in the attitude 
in which slie had fallen, lay Mrs. Johnson, with 
a gaping wound across her throat, from which 
the blood was still trickling, and Jip, with a large 
pool of blood near his head, lay dead beside her. 

I stood for a moment, too, paralysed with 
horror — such intense, thrilling horror, that only 
any one who has experienced such a feeling can 
understand it— and then, with a low scream, I 
sank on the floor, and put up my hand to try 
and hide the horrible sight. 

“Hush!” whispered Charlie, sternly, taking 
hold of my hands, and forcibly dragging me on 
to my feet again; “you mustn't make a sound. 
Whoever has done this can't be far off; you 
must run home, Cissy, as hard as ever you can. 
Come!” 

He dragged me to the door, and then I 
turned sick all over, and tumbled down again. 
I felt as if I could not stir another step. 

“ It's no use, Charlie, I can’t stir,” I smd. 
“ Leave me and go without me.” 

“ Nonsense ! Try again.” 

I tried again, but it was no use ; my legs 
positively would not moye, and precious time 
was being wasted. 

“You fool I” Charlie said, bitterly and passion- 
ately. How was a boy of fifteen to understaud 
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a woman’s weakness? "Then I must leave 
jou. It’s J ohnson’s money they no doubt want. 
They wouldn’t murder if they could help it, and 
Johnson will be back directly.” 

" Yes, yes. Go,” I said, understanding that 
he wanted to fetch help before the farmer came. 
" I will liide somewhere.” 

" In the kennel there,” he said, looking round 
quickly ; " and don’t stir.” 

He pushed me into poor murdered Jip’s 
kennel, and then he disappeared, a.nd I was left 
alone in the gathering darkness with those two 
prostrate forms on the kitchen floor as my com- 
pany, and perhaus the murderers close at hand. 

I combated tne faint feeling whicli Charlie 
could not understand by pinching my arms and 
sticking pins into them, and after a little judi- 
cious torture of this sort, the sick feeling went 
off, and I could think again. "I will take off 
my boots,” 1 tliought, after a moment. " They 
make such a noise, and I may have to move,” 
for already a glimmering plan had rushed across 
my brain of how I might warn Johnson, So 1 
rose a little from my crouching position, un- 
laced them, and slipped them oil*. 1 had barely 
done this, when I heard the sound of voices, 
and the sick trembling feeling came on so 
strongly", that the pin torture had to ho again 
applied. In another minute three men came 
out of the Lack doer, and 1 could distinctly 
hear every word of their conversation, 

"He’s late, 1 think,” said one. "If he 
doesn’t come soon, we must go ; that girl ’ll he 
home soon, I heard the old woman tell her 
not to stop.” 

" What s it signify ?” said auotlier, " We 
can soon stop her mouth.” 

" It isn’t worth so much blood, Dick,” said 
the third- "Wc’vc only got fifly pound by 
tliis, and the farmer ’ll not have more.” 

"He ought to be coming by now,” said tlie 
first, anxiously, coming a step or two nearer the 
kennel. " Hallo ! hat’s that F” 

The, tone made me turn sick again. Had 
Charlie found help already? No. The three 
men were standing close to the kennel, and 
during the moment’s silence that followed the 
man’s exclamation, I remembered that I had 
dropped my muff. I tried to stop the liard quick 
thumping of my heart, wliich I fell certain they 
must hear, and then, as if fascinated, I raised 
my head from my knees — for till that moment 
1 had been crouching -at the furthest end of the 
kennel — and saw a hairy ticrce-looking face glar- 
ing in at the entrance of my hiding-place. 1 tried 
hard not to scream, and I succeeded; but in 
another moment I should have fiiiuted if the face 
had not been taken away. To my niter amaze- 
ment, as the face disappeared, its owner said : 

" I thought some one might be hiding. That’s 
a lady’s trumpery. •What can it mean?” 

Evidently 1 had not been seen, thanks to my 
dark dress and the gathering twilight. 1 
breathed freely now ; unless something very un- 
foreseen occurred, I was safe. 

" Some one has been, and has dropped it,” a 
voice said quickly. " That’s all on account of 
your cursed foolery, Dick,” it went on angrily. 


" Why couldn’t you stop at the door, as I told 
you ?” 

"Well, let’s do something now,” the third 
said, anxiously, " or we shall be having some 
one here.” 

The three men then went back into the house 
again, and 1 could hear them speaking in low 
tones ; presently the voices grew louder, and they 
were evidently quarrelling. In another minute 
they came out again, and from what 1 could 
hear, they began to search in the farm-buildings 
and outhouses for the owner of the muff. 

"There’s no one here,” at last one called 
out. " They must have gone away again. Go 
to the gate, Bill, and see if anybody is coming 
that way.” 

After a moment, Bill returned to the other 
two, who were now standing talking in low 
whispers at the back of tlie kennel, ana said : 

"No, there’s no one coming.” And my 
heart sank as I thought how long it would be 
before succour could arrive. 

" The fellow’s late,” one of the others said, 
after a minute or two ; " but we had better be 
on the watch now. Mind, both of you, that 
he’s down from his gig before he sees us.” 

They walked away along the line of house 
towards the other entrance by which Mr. 
Johnson would come ; and 1, thinking lliey had 
gone to take up their hiding-places, put mr 
head cautiously out of the moutliof the kenuel, 
mid looked round. 

Surely I could reacli the house without being 
seen, 1 tiiouglit, and if I could but reach the 
big ruinous drawing-room, which commanded 
a view of the fields, the farmer would cross, I 
might bo able to warn him back from the fate 
wliicli awaited liim. I tSiusI warn him if I 
could ; it was too horrible that another murder 
should be done. 

I was out of the kennel and in the kitchen be- 
fore 1 recollected that I should have to pass close 
to the murdered woman before I could gain tlie 
door leading into the ludl, wliich I must cross to 
gain the drawing-room. I shuddered as I passed 
the table and drew near to the horrible scene ; 
but, to my utter surprise and no little terror, 
Mrs. Johnson had vanished ! the dark gleaming j 
ool of blood and the dead dog were still there, | 

ut the huddled up bundle of clothes was gone. | 

IVliat had they done with it? In spite of i 
the urgent necessity there was for immediate jj 
action, I stood motionless for a minute, hesitat- | 
ing to cross the dimly-lighted hall. Suppose | 
it should be there. 1 had never seen death | 
before, and tlie thought of again seeing the j 
dead woman looking so ghastly and horrible j 
with that great gaping wound across her throat, ;i 
was at that moment more terrible to me than j 
the thought of her murderers’ return. i 

Whilst I stood hesitating, a shadow passed 1 
across the first window, and, looking up quickly, j 
to my horror I saw the three men in another j 
moment pdss the second window. i 

I had no time for thouj?lit. In another minute | 
they would be in the kitchen. I turned and i 
fled down the passage and across the hall, rush- j 
ing into the first open door, which happened to j 
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be the drawing-room door, and instinctively j 
half closed it behind me as I had found it 
Then I glanced wildly round the bare empty 
room in search of shelter. 

There was not a particle of furniture in the 
room, and it was quite empty except for some 
apples on the floor, and a few empty hampers and 
sacks at the further end. How could 1 hide ? 

I heard the footsteps crossing the hall, and 
then, as they came nearer, with the feeling of 
desperation 1 sped noiselessly across the room, 
laid down flat behind the hampers, and, as the 
door opened, threw an empty sack over me. I 
felt I must be discovered, for my head was totally 
uncovered; and I watched them fascinatea, 
breathless from intense terror. They walked 
to the window, saying, “ Wc shall see better 
here,” and looked out, presently all exclaiming 
together, *‘He’s coming now ; that black spot 
over there and, without glancing in my direc- 
tion, they left the room again. I was safe, but 
what could I do to save the farmer P Surely 
Charlie must be coming with help now, but 
would he be in time ? / must try and save 
him, was the conviction that impressed itself 
upon me in a lightning thought, and as it crossed 
my brain I sprang to the window. All tlioughi 
of self vanisned then with the urgency of what 
I had to do. I was only eager — nervously, 
frantically eager — to save the farmer’s life. 

They say that mad people can do things which 
seem impossible to sane ones, and I must have 
been quite mad with terror and fright for the 
next few n^nutes. 

Seven feet below me, stretching down llie 
slope of the hill, was the garden, now lying in 
long ploughed ridges, with the frozen snow on 
the top 01 each of them, and at the bottom of 
the garden was a stone wall four feet high. Be - 1 
yond this, as far as the eye could reach, extended i 
the snow-covered fields, and coming along the 
cart road to the left was Mr. Johnson in his gig. 

I threw open the window, making noise enough j 
to alarm the men if they hoard it, and sprang on 
to the \rindow-ledge, and then, tearing off my 
jacket, threw it on the ground, and, shutting my 
eyes, Jumped down. The high Jump hurt my 
wrists and uncovered feet dreadfully, but I dare' 
not stop a moment. I rushed down the garden, 
tumbling two or three times in my progress, and, 
when 1 came to the wall, scrambled over it head- 
foremost, The farmer w'as just opening the 
gate of the Held 1 was in, and I made straiglit 
towards him, trying to call out. But I could 
not utter a word ; so I flew across the snow, 
dashed through the brook, careless that the 
bridge was a few feet further down, and when I 
rushed up to Mr, Johnson’s side, I could only j 
throw up my arms and shriek out Murder !” I 
Justus a loud report rang out through the frosty 
air, and I fell forward on my face. 

“And were you hurtp” I asked, as she 
paused. 

“ Yes, a little. Look, here is the scar and 
she rsised the flowing fold of tarletane from her 


soft white arm, and pointed to a white oval- 
shaped scar. “I was ill for several weeks 
afterwards, but Dr. B. said it was from fright, 
not from the shot. They told me subsequent ly, 
that just as I must have reached the farmer, the 
men Charlie had fetched entered tlie farm-yard 
at the other side, and took the murderers una- 
wares ; but one of them, who was behind a tree 
near the other gate, had just caught sight of me, 
and had fired in revenge, and they said that if 1 
had not thrown my arms forward, I should per- 
haps have been killed.” 

“ And Mrs. Johnson ?” I asked. 

The girl’s face became very grave. 

“ She was quite dead. The men had put her 
under thfe dresser, which explains why I did not 
see her as I passed through the kitchen, and 
the poor husband went away directly afterwards. 
The whole house is uninhabited now. Nobody 
will live there, and of course it is said to be 
haunted. I have never been there since that day, 
and I think I shall never dare to go there again!” 

The girl stopped, for the gentlemen had just 
come in from tlie dining-room, and one, tall 'and 
black bearded, who had been pointed out to me 
by my hostess as the Squire of Stapleford, and 
Cicely Miles’s betrothed, now came up to her, and 
laying his hand on her white shoulder with an 
air of possession, said tenderly, 

“ What makes you look so flushed, Cissy ? 
Have you been transgressing again ?” 

“ Ics, Robert. Mrs. Saunders asked me to 
tell Mr. Dacre,” she answered. 

“And you will be ill for a week in conse- 
quence. I shall ask Mr. Dacre to write the story, 
to save another repetition of it. You know wc 
wish you to forget all about it, dearest.” 

“ It was too horrible for that,” she said, simply. 
And then the squire turned to me and made 
the request, of which this tale is the fufilment. 
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^ had trecined so complete and so conclusive as H iliising hntnan beings. Then then* \^ould l)e a 
was spread forth before them must give place to ^ort i)f rustling aud jstir among tlicm, vhich 
proofs yet more complete mnd tnore tsoiicluiwive, . would express fmeb, end now |nd ^ain one of 
andthaTitwasonlytosbo^towirresietfolt wene the multituiie woald whisper it , hurried word 
these last that this wise gentleman had dwelt so into a neighbour’s ear. 
long on tlie strength of those which they were ^‘Virtually over/’ “Summing up all favour- 
to supersede. It the first arguments were able/’ There could be no doubt of it. The judge 
strong, whnt must be the strengfcli of those • paused, it is 1 me, to rjcniure the ease and readi- 
wbicli could overpower them? ness with which Cornelius Yampi had allowed 

For, in his judgment, he said, this evidence himself to bo persuaded into selling laudanum 
for the defence was evidence against which no to Hie deceasea ; he did not shrink either from 
oj^poBition could stand. It was a strange case, expressing his regret at finding that follies, so 
The facts wliich had been proved in support of loiig ago exploded as a belief in magic and the 
the defence in no way disproved those which influences of the stars, sliould still have att rac- 
wcrc put forwai'd by the prosecution. J3oth tions for sane and even educated men ; but he 
these sets of facts tcere facts. Tlios© which in no respect considered that such perversion of 
were stated in the first instance as proving the judgment rendered those in whom it existed 
guilt of the accused might legitimately cause unfit to give evidence as to facts with which 
suspicion to attach to her in an extraordinary they had been mixed up.^ The evidence given, 
degree. It was not wonderful that suspicion the testimony borne by Cornelius Vaiupi, and 
should have attached to Jier while only those by the gentleman who seemed to be his disciple, 
facts were known. There was, however, this was clear and consisicui throughout. It was 
difference between the evidence for the .prose- in no respect shaken by the severe and searcli- 
cution and the evidence for the defence. The ing cross-examination which each of those wit- 
evidence for tJie prosecution would lead the jury nesses had had to sustain, and it w^as as worthy 
to smprd how the deceased lady had died — ^buf of belief, and as convincing in iill respects, as 
the evidence for the defence had done more, it any that lie, the judge, had ever heard in a court 
Jiad brought them to iuem how she died. Thai of justice. 

was the difference, and it w^as a gi’eai one. “Virtually over.” From the moment when 

F>om that moment — from the moment when the old judge had passed from tlie consideration 
these meaning wwds were spoken— a change of the evidence for the prosecution to a review 
seemed to come over the proceedings in court, of that offered for the dmence, from the moment * 
I All seemed to wear a different aspect. It is when Jie had stated openly that the testimony 
hardly too much to say that at that moment a brought forward to support the prosecution, 
tide turned in the affairs of Gilbert aud Gabriellc taught meu to susrjECT how Diana Carrington 
Penmoro. Those who were well versed in what had died, but that tlic evidence for the defence 
I takes place in law courts, aud wlio knew, by taught Ihem to kkow how she Imcl died, from 
long experience, much about judges and juries, that moment the trial was, to all intents ami 
wdnspered each other that the summing-up was jiurrioses, over; and with every additional word 1 
all in favour of the accused, and that the trial of that long summing-up, the nature of the \(‘r- j 
\vas virtually over. And so indeed it was. diet which must follow it became only more 
Fiom point to point the judge went on examiu- and more certain, till at last tlio ^cry baruers 
ing the evidence, showing how clear it w^as in and restraints that held Gabriellc Pciiuiorc 
all tilings ; how evident that the deceased lady i)risoncr seemed actually to drop away from her 
liad for some time been in the habit of swallow- as the old man spoke, and leave lier free and 
ing cei^tain quantities of opium ; how, having unshackled, 

commenced the practice under the desire to The faces of men and women in the court 
alleviate pain, and continued it, as many hafl wore an altered expression now^ ; their atlitudc, 
done before her, because of the pleasurable sen- so to speak, w^as more easy, their breath came 
sationa which the use of the drug imparted, more freely, os if the verdict were already given. i 
she had probably taken at last a larger dose Nay, the report that all was going well got 
than usual, and this, acting on a constitution beyond the Umits of the court, and was carried 
capccially liable to the evil inllueuce of opium, to tlie very people in the street outside ; aud 
, had killed her. Tliis was what the counsel for when at last the accents of the judge, which 
tlio defence had already told them, and in doing had latterly sunk very low, ceased altogether, 
so had only acted as evidence which he iaa when the jury, hardly waiting to bo questioned, 
laid before th^u had jnslifled him in doing. without retiring^ almost without a word of con- 
ies, the initiated ones wore rigW^ the trial saltation togafnier* returned tftrdrot of 
was virtually ovf^. An the judge went he ^^Not m one in ohurt out felt that 

^ ^emoa to carry the mass oImb listeners with the words were a mere form, neoessary indeed 
A great measure of exmtement was astir to bo uttered, yet only deabug with a happy 
m the place, though it could not be said in what but foregone conclusion. 

it was shown. Outward decency was main- The tumult which followed this announcement 
taned by all; but it may have been that all that the troubles of Gabriellc were at au end, 

' breath harder than was their use, and that the cloud wdiich had hung over Ik r was 
1 A! i u pressed more eagerly forward, in a nioiucut dispelled, was not to be repressed. 

-nu that there was some swaying and movement Even in the awful precincts of a court of justice 
'm side to side or liiis great crowd of syinpa- it was for the moment, to restrain 
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the long pent-np emotion which now demanded 
to have its way. From mouth to mputh the 
good news passed, and the words of the verdict 
echoed through the hall so quickly that there 
was liardly any appreciable lapse of time before 
the cheers of the people without the court pro- 
claimed to those within that the happy tidings 
had readied them also. 

That day on which the trial of Gabriello Pen- 
w«iore came to an end had been one of those 
which, beginning in great splendour, had become 
clouded over to some extent as the afternoon 
advanced. But now, when the short daylight 
was near its end, there was another change; the 
sun broke out once more before setting, and 
all things within its reach were in a moment 
turned to gold. It is not easy for the sunlight 
to find its wav into that grim court-house in the 
Old Bailey, but there were crevices even here 
through which certain of these golden rays 
managed to penetrate ; and still more, there was 
a sudden increase of the volume of light which 
filled the building, and a change in the colour of 
that light, which conveyed to the senses of all 
who were there assembled the knowledge that 
the mist-clouds had cleared away, and that once 
again the sun was shining, down upon the world. 
There M^as no one present in the place at that 
time who failed to notice the change, and few 
who did not receive from it a distinct gratifica- 
tion. Those earth-Lom vapours which had 
been spread between mankind and that which 
typifies to us the very glory of God L.4a passed 
away, and once again there was nothing but the 
blessed air of heaven between the World and 
the Sun which shone upon it. 

Say what we may, wo are all affected by such 
a change as this. Iteasou about it as you will, 
j there is a special happiness which the sunshine 
I brmgs with it wherever it appears. The sun 
shines, it is true, on the ^yickcd as well as on 
the good. Vice, and crime, and pain, and 
sorrow, cease not from off tlic world when tiie 
I sun’s rays ore on it. There ai’C felons working 
out their life-long sentences, there arc criminals 
] dotting fresh deeds of infamy, and there are 
sick people writhing on their beds in agony 
when the sun shines, just as there arc when it is 
hidden from view. All this we know with that 
cold knowledge which is of the intellect alone. 
The heart will have nothing to say to those 
highly reasonable convictions, but cleaves, in 
spite of them, to a creed of its own— a creed in 
w'hich there are more articles than we are most 
of us await of, ami one of ihe most prominent 
of whioli is sunehine and happiness are 

closely allied, audihat the donds winch darken 
the earth have some unexplained connexion with 
the sorrows to which man is bom. 

At all cventsj^ there wore not wanting those 
who, on this particular day of wWch we are 
speaking, felt that it was a good tlung that tlio j 
sun should have come out just at the moment 
win'll Gabriollc*3 innocenco \vas proclaimed 
aloud. 

Just as the trial w^hich has occupied so many 
pages of this narrative was virliudly vm rr, before 
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those last words which brought it formally to an 
end were uttered, so how this story may be faiiijr 
stated to have reached its termination, althou^i 
some few last words remain yet to bo spoken 
before Reader and Author part company. 

That verdict which, once pronounced, made 
Gabriele a free woman, which threw open her 
prison doors and left her at liberty once more, 
was hardly heard or understood by her whom it 
chiefly affected. As she stood to receive it, all 
things swam before her eyes, and the tumult in 
the court was to her a nun unreal thing which 
she could not understand. She knew that all 
was well, but it was a joy that frightened her in 
its excess. The extremes had met, and she felt 
some such sickness coming over her as might 
have attended a different verdict. She could 
only look across to where she knew her husband 
was^ with a strange half smile, and she knew 
that he too was looking at her, and signing to 
her how happy they were. She knew, too, that 
all eyes were fixed upon her, and that there were 
even some of those q^uitc near her who made as 
if they would have taxen her by tlie hand. By- 
and-by she came also to know that there was a 
pdden silence in the place, and that the old 
judge was speaking again. 

She heard faintly, incompletely, as she saw. 

But still she knew that what the judge was say- 
ing was mingled with some distant sound of 
many voices cheering in the street without. ' 
Those about her told her that his lordsbip was 
addressing her herself, and she tried hard to 
• listen, but could only do so very imperfectly. 
There were ladies crying as the judge spoke, and 
j some, as Gabrielle thought, wore even carried 
out of court. 

She listened, she strained her worn-out atten- 
tion, and wondered within herself that she heard ; 
so little, or understood so ill. She did, however, j 
understand something of what was said. She i 
; knew that the old man addressed hex in words ! 
full of sympathy and respect* He told her that j 
the verdict which had just been given, and in j 
which he entirely coucuiTed, not only set her I 
free and exonerated her from the charge wliicli j 
had been brought against her, but that it reiu- { 
stated her character, which had been so un-. l 
happily and unjustly assailed, leaving her with- j 
out stain and without reproach. She Imd passed j 
through a martyrdom, he could call it nothing 
else, and come out of the ordeal victorious, lie 
said something, too, about not wishing to detain 
her longer from the rest of which she must stand 
in such caiuest need, aild then — theii~ho ceased 
to speak, or she to Ifear, which was it P . 

Tliey bore her away, for she had fainted, to a 
room where there was fresher air, and where it 
was very quiet. Gilbert wiis there, too* and was 
bending over her when she came to herself. 

Am 1 to go home she asked. For she was 
still hardly herself, and could not yet believe 
that she was free. That strange horrible night- 
marc which had lasted so long, was it poss^ible 
that she had really awakened from it ? 

Aud now there came a messenger in search of 
Gilbert. The old judge had scjit for him. If 
he could spare a few moinenls, l be justice would 
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though it should be bj her hands who spoke the 
words. In the tumult that, as we liave seen, 
followed the giving of the verdict, her wUd out- 
cry was not heard. She fought and ‘tore her 
way among the crowd to get out of the court, 
and those who came in her path fell on one side 
to let her pass, believing, as ComeUns Vmnpi 
liad done before, that this terrible woman was 
mad. 

Her violence, her rneuaoes, her fury, continued 
wlien she got outside. She howled forth the 
•*^017 of her mistress ’s wrongs in unintelligible 
words. She called on the bystanders to revolt 
against such gross and monstrous injustice, and 
to help her to take vengeaiibe upon this woman 
who was escaping before their very eyes— ^in a 
word, her demeanour was so wild, and her 
threats and denunciations were so alarming, 

I that it became necessary at last for the police who 
were about the neighbourhood of the court to 
interfere. 

The efforts of these to keep her quiet were in 
no degree successful.^ Indeed, she seemed now 
to be more violent than ever. She accused the 
police of a neglect of duty. They, like the rest, 
w^ere playing her false. If tliey suffered that 
woman to go free, they would be letting loose a 
murderess on the world. 

While she was thus raving, it chanced that 
the same constable came up who had encoun- 
tered her before, outside the walls of Newgate. 
^ You told me you would keej) her safe,” she 
cried, at sight of the man, recognising him 
instantly, “You promised me that she should 
not escape, and now you arc going to let her 
slip through your fingers. Good ones, you are, 
to look after the public safety,” 

The constable who had seen her before, talked 
aside with his colleagues. 

“ She’s a poor mad creetur,” he said, keeping 
his eye upon her.. “.Tve seen her before ; she’s 
been on the lurk about here for some time 
past.” 

The men talked about it awhile longer, till a 
sergeant of police coming up, and hearing what 
they had to say, decided that it would oe the 
wisest course to have her removed at once to 
some place of security. 

“She’ll be doing a mischief otherwise to 
somebody or other,” he said, “or maybe to 
herself.” 

It seemed so likely, that no time was lost in 
carrying out the omcer’s suggestion, md the 
wretched woman was removed, struggling and 
appealing to the crowd for succour to the last. 
No one interfered, however, for the report .had 
got about that she was only a poor crazy 
woman ; and indeed the people assembled in the 
Old Bailey considered tliat there was sufficient 
proof of that fact in what their own eyes and 
ears told them. Mad, evidently mad. 

Alas, and were they right ? Was this con- 
clusion, arrived at by so many, a just one after 
all ? Had these recent events turned her brain ? 
The dwelling, as she had lately done, upon one 
fbced idea night and day incessantly, had that 
been too much for herP Her love for her 
mistress, her grief at the loss she hod sustained, 


her wild increasing thirst for vengeance, had 
these conflicting passions, seething and working 
without intermission in her head, destroyed the 
balance of ber mind, and upset at last her 
reason? 

Such was the opinion of many persons well 
qualified to iudgo m such matters. It was the 
opinion of the magistrate before whom she was 
taken. It was the opinion of the medical offio^r 
who examined her, and it was the opinion of the 
authorities at the county Junatie asylum, to 
which she was at length consigned. 

Poor unhappy creature. It was too true. 
The force of tnesc terrible emotions indulged in 
to an excess, and to the exclusion of all other I 
thoughts, the want of rest, the neglect of all ; 
things that mind and bock need to keep them in | 
health, had done their dreadful work, and this 
uneducated intellect had at length altogether 
given way. For some time Jane Oantanker 
remained a dangerous maniac, her case one of 
the worst in the^ asylum. The deranged mind 
retained, unhappily, that one fixed idea which 
lay at the root of its distortion — the desire for i 
vengeance. This varied not. Be the incon- i 
sistencies and follies which succeeded one i 
another in the wretched woman’s mind as va- ! 
rious and incongruous as they might, there was I 
always at least consistency, nay, something[ of I 
coherency, in this. Her story never varied. { 
Her mistress whom she had loved was dead, 
had been murdered by one GabricUc Penmore, 
and must be speedily and completely avenged. 

She would repeat this story over to herself or 
to others a nundred times a day, and would 
concoct as many schemes for cai-rying her 
vengeance out, brooding over them by herself, i 
or consulliug others as to their feasibility, when- ! 
ever she could get a listener. 

Among those who visited this asylum from 
time to time, seeking for tidings of its unhappy 
inmates, there was one lady wlio came only to 
inquire for this particular patient, Jane Can- 
tanker, and who showed a marked anxiety to 
hear of her condition. She would ask eagerly 
at such times if there were any change in the 
state of the patient, if there was any prospect j 
of amelioration, and begged that if there was 
anything she could do that might make the 
patient’s life less terrible, they would tell her, 
that she might do it. She even threw out some 
liints about her wish to see this woman, if it 
might be possible. But the authorities, when j 
they heard of this— and the doctor, wlio knew j 
the patient more than all — ^were peremptory in j 
their refusal. For the lady who made this re- 
quest was that same Gabrielle Peumore whom 
tbis dangerous lunatic was for ever denouncing 
in her ravings. 

At last it seemed as if the excessive violence 
of this woman’s frenzy was beginniug to wear 
itself out— to wear itself out along with the 
body of the poor creature whom it had possessed, 
so that she got to be quieter altogether, and her 
violent fits got to be fewer and farther between. 
Gabrielle had one day taken that photograph of 
the late Miss Carrington, which has already 
done service in the course of this narrative, to 
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the asylum, and bad left it there to be sbown or 
not to the patusnt as tbe oroper aatborilies 
miglit think best. It was decided at last to 
gire it to ber.aad atrangely enpngb, the pda- 
gession of this portrait appeared to calm, ratber 
than excite iter. She would sit gazing upon it 
as a devotee might, regard the im^ some 
favourite saiat, and would, tbrust it away into 
some place of security if any one apmoached 
her, as though she leared that it might be token 
from her. 

But just in proportion as the mentri con(£l&n 
of Jane CemtwW showed sonoe signs of im- 
provement, so did her bodily health give way 
and fail. The body’s strength declined day by 
day, almost hour by hour, and those who knew 
well the phenomena of such cases, foretold con- 
fidently that it would not be long before this 
woman died ; but predicted also that, as the end 
drew tM»r, the mind, whose faculties had been 
so terribly distorted, would surely be restored 
to reason. 

And so indeed it proved. ^Imperfectly at first 
— just as in the sacred narrative the blind man 
recovering his sight, “saw men as trees wrik- 
ing!’ — so imperfectly her slowly recovering 
reason received the true images of the events 


which had passed, but recei vea them more com- 
pletely, and saw them with less distortion, as 
continually the mind of the poor woman grew 
clearer, and gained with each succeed^ day 
increase of strength, till at the last it came 
about that she uimerstood all, and knew all, as 
the reader understaiids and knows, and praying 
that if it were possible she might see Gabriello 
before she died, was ministereu to at the end of 
her days by the woman whom she bad haled and 
persecuted, and yielded up the ghost, with a 
face bending over her which mi^t have been 
the face of an angel. 

She died with that portrait of the mistress 
whom she had loved clasped firmly in her h^d, 
and it was Gabriello still, who, when all was 
over, begged earnestly that it might not be 
taken away from her. 

What remains to be told ? 

Kot much now. If the reader imagines that 
any of those remarks of a disparaging sort 
which were called forth in the coarse of the trial 
just reported, and which bore reference to the 
favourite pursuits of our friend Cornelius 
Varopi, served, in any degree^ to lower the art 
mystic in tbe esteem of that illustrious man, 1 
can only say that the reader is mistaken most 
grievously. Tme to his principles as of old, 
Uiat smml observatory of his, which to some 
might seem a poor common-place garret, k still 
to him an enchanted chamber, while that window 
from which he looks out upon the stars, is still 
for him a door of communication through which 
the messages reach him from tlie unseen wmld. 
Bor him, the moon is a great deal more than a 
world of desolate mountains and barren valleys 
— a chaos of extinct volcanoes. Bor him, the 
planets are something other than mighty spheres 
hanging in the void, sustained by forces whose 
nature mCn can guess at, obedient in their 


movements to ascertained laws. Bor him, there 
are still good influenoe#, and evil, in the 
heavenly bodies, whioh act upon the destinies 
of the sons of man. 

Ah, let hito be. Thera ace plenty of us wise 
ones who are altogether .above these small ohild- 
islmessea, or who indulge them in other, and 
perhaps less harmless forms. There are plenty 
of us to represent the matter-of-fact interest. 
Plenty given up to the accumulatiou of wealth, 
and Other sensible nractioal pursuits. If we 
hold the art mystic bat in light esteem, if w»- 
believe not in our friend’s astrd^gioal preten- 
sions, after all we need not go to him ; yet let 
us hear him no grudge nevertheless. Bor the 
benefit of those who are difierently constituted, 
and who, like. Mr. Lethwaitcu take a certain 
interest in matters mP®>^turaI, it is only right 
that I should mention that onr sage may still 
be comulted even in these enlightened days, 
and will construct a horoscope loi the reaaer 
to-morrow, on the most approved principles, if 
the reader can only find him out. 

Vampi is still the oracle of the poor in his 
neighbourhood, and is still able to do a vast 
deal of good among them. He is still gloriously 
happy, so much so that he is obliged at times to 
have recourse, as of old, to the scambbiug-brush 
next his skin, to act as a kind of ballast. He 
is still fat, and florid, and healthy, with a coun- 
tenance that it does you good to look on. 
There is but one thing Ranged about him, and 
that, after all, is connected entirely with his 
business arrangements. Since the day when he 
learned the fate of Diana Carrirmton, he has 
ceased to keep poisons as part of his Eftock in 
trade. Never will he sril poison again, be it 
opium, or whatever else, to any human soul. 

No, not evp to that favoured friend and 
client, Mr. Julius Lethwaite, if he were — which 
is most unlikely— to make application for a 
dose. This gentleman has by no means given 
up the practice of consulting the oracle, as in- 
terpreted by tbe gifted Cornelias, though no- 
thing will induce him to confess that he really 
believes in the astrologer’s powers. His visits, 
however, to the observatory are as frec[ueut as 
of old, nor has even Jonathan Goodrich any- 
' thing to say against the philosopher since the 
great day when he did such glorious service to 
,the cause of justice, and helped to save the life 
of Gabriellc renmore. 

Mr. Lethwaite’s princinles remain much the 
same as ever, and he still challenges mankind 
to produce before him a single action done 
with an entirely clean motive. “Dove of ap- 
proval,” and “ the desire to have a finger in tiie 
! pie,” arc, according to him, the great main- 
springs to which most so-called good actions 
arc traceable. His own recent exertions in 
behalf of his friends, the hero wd heroine of 
this tale, he has, in every case, traced back with 
considerable skill to motives which are, to him, 
entirely satisfactory m their unsatisfaetoriness. 
lie still meets occasionally with instances of 
conduct which it is diificuu to reconcile with 
his theory, aud when, after a while, it came to 
his knowledge what Gabrielle bad done in sooth- 


iug tlie last hours of the woman who had so 
hated and injured lierr-then, indeed, he owned 
himself fairly pzzlcd. The exception^ which 
proves the rule/^ he said at last,, eyading the 
difficulty. 

Witli r^ard to our friend^s worldly affidps, 
it must be acknowledged that they arc siiU in- 
volved in. great uncertainty. The recent im- 
provement in the aspect of American affairs has 
not yet led to the complete settlement of all 
the commercial difficulties which existed during 
tiffi war. Whethm: that firm of Lcihwaite ana 
Goodrich vvitt%ver flour&li in the city of London, 
remains to be seen,, and the uneei*tainty by which 
that question is surrounded it is not at present 
in the power of the author to set at rest. Mean- 
wliilc, the senior partner in that, at present, 
mythical firm, continues to drum his way to 
musical fame night after night, and has already 
attained to such perfection in his peculiar 
branch of art, that the occasions are now rare 
indeed On which his leader is obliged to check 
his ardour with even so much as a reproachful 
glance. 

CONOXVSrON. 

The last words wdiich are to bring this story 
to a close alone remain to be spoken. Then 
we arrive at the end. If this talc, instead of 
being written, had been told vivii voce to a 
circle of listeners, there would, now that the 
crisis is past, be a sort of buzz of talk about 
the circumstances of the narrative, and certain 
questions would infallibly be asked by some of 
those who had heard the tale narrated. Wc 
must be ready now with answers to any, suck 
possible questions, though, in truth, there re- 
mains not much more tone said. 

There is a very old device of a fabulous and 
heraldic nature vnth which tlie reader is perhaps 
acquainted. It represents a bird, something 
of the eagle type, its head tlurown back, and 
looking upward, its wings flung out in violent 
action, and the lower part of its oody enveloped 
ill the fire from which it is risiug. This is the 
Phoenix, and the motto attached to the device is 
a very fine one. As you look upon the radiant 
ci eature, more glorious for the fiery trial through 
which it has passed, and rising magnificent out 
of the furnace, that motto, Ex flammis clarior,*^ 
seems to ring in your ears, wonderful in its ap- 
propriateness and beauty. " Brighter out of the 
IJames.” More splendid because of tliat fierce 
ordeal, you say to yourself, and then you think 
of trouble and its ennobling influence, of some 
such case as tliis with which we have been all 
this time occupying ourselves* 

For brighter, beyond a doubt, and more 
glorious, have those two— that husband and 
wife whose fortunes we have followed so closely 
—emerged from the flame which has passed 
over them. That trouble is over now, and a 
season of great happiness follows it. 

Not that either Gilbert Penmorc or his wife 
were swift to recover from the after-effects of the 
sufleriug which they underwent. They have 
come out of the fire, no doubt, and are safe, but 
the flames have hurt them, nevertheless. The 


flames have burnt them not a little, and they 
carry scars about them which tell of bitter suflfer- 
iuffs endured in the furimce. It was long before 
either of tliem could bear even to think of what 
had been ; but in due time there came to her 
who had chiefly suffered, a source of consolation 
so great that it seemed to obliterate the very 
memory of the past, and caused it to appear at 
last like some hmf-forgotten dream. 'I» minister- 
ing to a creature wholly helpless, wholly depen- 
dent on her, Qafariclle, the mother, absorbed in 
this new and wholesome interest, almost ceased 
to remember what she had suffered in tlie old 
time— aa it soon seemed— when her child was 
not yet born to her. 

But before that event took place, many things 
happened to distract Gabrielle^s attention from 
the memory of what she had gone through. 
Friends sprang up on every side for this new 
martyr. Comparative strangers who could allege 
some such excuse as having once known her 
father or mother, came to call upon her, and 
some even who had no such excuse, and could 
only plead their anxiety to show some attention 
to one who had sufferca in so uncommon a way. 
Immediately after the trial, the wife of that old 
judge in whom Gabrielle had felt such trust, 
came to her, and asked leave to be her friend. 
She proved so always. 

It has been mentioned in a previous chapter, 
that when Governor Descartes and his wife 
heard of their daughter’s terrible position, and 
of the peril that hung over her, they lost no 
time in making the necessary arran^meiit s for a 
journey to England. ^ The inevit^le prepara- 
tions and the journey itself, however, tooltf^some 
weeks, and, happily for them, the trial had come 
to a good end before they arrived. To see her 
parents again after so long a separation, was in 
itself no small delight to Gabrielle. And she 
saw them under happy circumstances. Between 
her and her mother there had till this time been 
an estrangement ever since Gabrielle’s marriage. 
All such estrangement was now over, and the 
reconciliation between mother and daughter waa 
.complete. Trouble draws people wonderfully 
together, and wc are not disposed to think 
severely of one who has newly escaped from a 
deadly peril. With her fatlier, Gabrielle had 
alwa;^been a favourite, and tlie old gentleman’s 
delight at seeing his daughter again, and that * 
under such circumstances, was very affecting to 
sec. The old governor talked very big about 
compensation, and actions for false imprison- 
ment, and other legal proceedings in connexion 
with the late trial.' But Gabrielle^ shook her 
head, and taking her father’s hand in hers, be- 
sought him tliat the memory of that past horror 
inigut not be stirred again. 

And now the time came when Gilbert, too, 
was to be rewarded for all his patient eudurauco 
and unrequited toil. That interview between 
him and tlie old judge, which took place imme- 
diately after the great trial was over, was not 
without its results. It was talked about in law 
circles. The old judge and the young barrister 
were not alone at that time ; all sorts of official 
and other persons having occasion to be in the 
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room where the mternev took pla^, waiting to 
speak with the justice on matters oonntected with 
Ids fanction. These spread the report fiir and 
wide of what had passed, not failing to exag- 
gerate the praises which had teen bestowed on 
the yonng lawyer, and the promises of assistance 
made by the worthy justice. 

Such help, hoWeyer, hardly came to be wanted. 
Gilbert Pehniore had now, as the French say, 
given his prbbfs. He had shown that he could 
conduct a case, that he could keep his wits about 
him under circumstances the most trying that 
could possibly be conceived. It had been seen 
that his foreign accent was not a thing that need 
by any means stand in his way ; a trine, exciting 
some small amount of notice at first, bnt for- 
gotten before a dozen sentences were spoken. 
Work poured in upon him faster than he could 
take it, and a time came when Gabrielle re- 
minded him with a smile of what she had once 
— as the reader perhaps remembera— said in jest, 
that she would “ certainly commit a crime some 
day or other, in order that he might conduct her 
defence and win a great name.” 

In short, this young couple soon began to 
prosper exceedingly. They did not remain iu 
their old abode, where such heavy troubles had 
befallen them, but got away to new and plea- 
santer quarters, with which no painful memories 
were associated. It is only right, however, to 
mention, that wherever they went the faithful 
Charlotte accompanied them, and made herself 
useful in a great variety of ways. 

But why do I go on P The essential is told. 
Who reads the last words of a story, or listens 
to the Unal speeches of a play — when the box- 
i keepers stand ready with their canvas coverings 

1 to throw over the silk and gilding, and pater- 
familias gets his young people together with 
prodigious noise, and wraps them wdl up before 
they face the night air? 

The scenes will all have been shifted by the 
time that our curtain rises again next week, and 
! a new piece will be presented, with fresh 
scmiery and appointments, and an entirely new 

1 cast of characters. 

1 THE END or “ AT THE BAB.” 

rapturonsly of rich feasts in the heai’ing of the 
hungry and the destitute. There are wounds 
too *ep for ttSj philosophy to salve, and to 
such wounds I will not presume to apply it. 

It is to the strong, to those wbo fare 
sumptttonsly upon goOd health every day, that I 
address myself when I sing the praises of ill- 
ness. I am not going to detd with the subject in 
the abstract. Not at all. I have just now been 
suffering from severe iBuesa, uud 1 deliberately 
say, that I enjoyed it. 

You are mistaken if you think that it was" ' 
merely a headache, a cold, or an a^ck of bile. 

It was an attack of acute rheumatism, and that 
is a complaint which even cohuoissenrs in ill- 
ness will, allow to be something worth talking 
about. I was laid up for nearly a month, I 
suffered continuous agony for two days and two 
nights, and daring the rest of the time the pain, 
though mitigated in violence, continued to ^law 
at my bones and muscles, rendering me at times 
perfectly helpless. To complete the statement 
of the case, my occupation is that of an author, 
and the chief seat of the disorder— which is a 
very mild word for it — was my right arm, in- 
cluding my right baud ! 

Yet I took pleasure iu that attack of rheuma- 
tism ; it did me a great deifl of good. I profited 
by it. Before yon call me a canting hypocrite, 
one word. I am not one of those who like to 
be despised, who rejoice iu afflictions, who lore 
to mortify myself, or to be mortified. As a 
miserable sinner that attack of rheumatism did 
not, so far as I am aware, do me any good what- 
ever. In that respect I do not profit by j 

wbippkig, I don’t want the rod to remind me of j 

my lessons. No. . In the first place, I rejoiced ! 

in that rheumatism because it gave me a holiday. | 

I could uot have ventured to take a holiday if { 

I bad been well, but the rheumatism compelled 
me to take one. I could not write with my own | 

hand, and I never tried dictation. So 1 made i 

up my mind at once not to attempt any work. 1 

If it bad been merely laziness or mental vacuity 

I sliould have struggled against it, and over- 
come it, as I had done often before. But it 
was downright phpicnl incapacity. Work was 
impossible. I had orders for I don’t know how 
many hundreds of bricks, but it was worse than 
being simply without straw — 1 bad no bands. 

It was just this having so many bricks to make 
that made me welcome the rheumatism. In 
these days we all work too much, and too fast. 
And it 13 the pace that kills — ^especially men 
who race with their brains. The daily, weekly, 
and monthly press is the most inexorable of all 
nigger-drivers. It has a lash of iron, and it lays 
it oh by steam. When you ean answer its crack 
you must, and continue to do so day alter day, 
and week after week. It will allow of no inter- 
mittent efforts. You must run on, or ftdl out 
of the race. I did not M out voluntarily ; I 
was knocked out ; and when I recovered the 
blow a little, I was thankful for it. 

What a relief it was, when I had turned, off 

Uie steam, and stopped the mill in the brain ! 

It was not grinding very fine eorn, perhaps, but 

■ THE PLEASURES OP ILLNESS. 

• 

1 It is sometimes both pleasant and profitable 

1 to be ill. 

You will observe I say “ sometimes and, 

I that I may not gire ^y habitual suflerer 
occasion to shake a sad head iu bitter derision 
of my postulate, 1 will add, ‘‘ under certain con- 
ditions.” If you be a person who “enjoys 
bad health,” you will be raclined rather to say, 
with gentle sarcasm, that it is both pleasant 
and profitable to be sometimes well ; if you be 
also poor and friendless, my philosophy will 
sound like mockery. I cannot offer much 
cotwolatiou to such as you— I wish I could — 
but I disdaim the imputation, which might be 
cast upon mo, of being indifferent to your 
case, or of being like the cruel man who talks 




still it was muding a way as hard as nijillstoiiaa 
could go. And oats, 1 bdieTOy wear out the 
matex^al sooner than wheat. Ilf X had uot h^n 
knocked out of the race, I could not voluntarily 
have fallen out for a resti, until some time next 
autarnn. In this way Wsy men pay he thank- 
ful for an occasional illness, to save them from 
themselves. 

1 wonder if 1 shall find many readet^^s to i 
sympathise with me when X say that a con- 
*^tmuanoc of good health sets me speculating in 
this raaimer-^^‘ What a long spell of health I 
have had ! Half the winter gone and X have not 
cauglit cold — haven’t had a cough, nor an attack 
of indigestion for ever so long. Surely I shall 
have something the matter with me soon.” It 
is almost like longing to be ill. But nothing 
astonishes a weakly person, who has been ac- 
customed to illness, so much as an unusually ; 
long period of good health. It is something he 
did not expect ; it is like a gift to him. Kobust 
persons wiio have never been accustomed to 
physical suffering, will, find it difficult to under- 
stand this feeling. TMr wonder is that they 
should ever be ill at all. I have noticed that the 
moral effect of illness upon the strong man is 
the moral effect of health 'upon the weak man. 
When a strong man is stricken down, he takes to 
his prayers. But the time when the weak man’s 
thoughts are most elevated towards spiritual 
things is when he is well. The latter is too 
thankful to Heaven for its abundant mercies to 
begin whining the moment he is laid upon a bed 
of sickness. To my mind, that which induces a 
spirit of thankfulness is the best chastener of 
the heart. It is not a scourge, but a purifier. 
I have no belief in ilie rod, either moral or 
physical. When I am in liealth, and have the 
full enjoyment of all my faculties, and when the 
sun shines, and all nature is beautiful around 
me, then I am good. I cannot say that my 
heart is touched m the same way by affliction 
and gloom. It is not then in a spiritual way 
that I profit by illness, but simply because it 
enables me to throw off my cares as I tlirow off my 
clothes, and put my mind to rest with my body. 

To descend to some common-place par- 
ticulars, in illustration of the pleasures of ill- 
ness, I will mention first of all the delight of 
being able to think without a purpose. When 
I am w^ell, all my thinking must take a practical 
direction. I have no time to indulge in loose 
fancy. Whatever thoughts may enter my head 
I must mould and shape them for use. 1 must 
parcel them out, and pigeou-hoie them. And 
there is the involute process of thinking about 
thoughts, overhauling the aforesaid mental 
pigeon-holes to see that everything is ready to 
hand, a process which is veiy wearing and 
painful. But sitting here by the fireside, utterly 
incapacitated,! give free rein to my fancy, aud set 
myself to think about nothing. And when you ' 
don’t try to think what pleasant thoughts enter 
your head unbidden ! You may call upon the 
divine Nine, or any other source of inspiration, 
until you are hoarse, without bringing down the 
pleasant fancy which pops upon you unasked i 


for, like a fairy’s gift. You sit by the fire with 
your feet among the cinders, staring vacantly 
at the coals, and a vision of beauty reveals 
itself in the flame. These are the pleasant day- 
dreams which the mind enj[oys when it has an 
opportunity of playing the idler. 

Another pleasure of illness is found in the 
opportunity which it affords you of reading 
books. Busy men, in these days, cannot afford 
time to read any but a very Tew of the best 
books. And perhaps no class has so little time 
for reading of a fanciful kind as the literary class. 
An author or a journalist is obliged to confine 
himself to works qf the highest fame.. He has 
just time enough, and barely, to make himself 
acquainted with the thoughts and feelings of the 
dii majores. The minorcs he must neglect alto- 

S ther, until he is introduced to them W the 
sure which is enforced by illness, Wliat a 
deal of pleasant and profitable reading of this 
kind I got through during tlmt month when I 
was laid up with rheumatism ! At such times, 
too, ouc has leisure and inclination for old fa- 
vourites, for Homer and Horace, Aristophanes 
and Terence, Don Quixote and Tristram Shandy. 
One cannot make up bis mind to read good 
books when his head is full of business, or when 
he is in a hurry. I would not insult a favou- 
rite author of mine by reading him on the top 
of an omnibus or in a railway train. I give 
him all the honours of a cleanly swept hearth 
and a newly trimmed lamp. I wash my hands, 
I anoint my head, I put my mind in full dress, 
and tlieu 1 am ready to receive him. But it is 
only when *I am ill that I can render him full 
honour in this respect. 

Not the least of my pleasures of illness is de- 
rived from the daily visits of the doctor. It is 
not every one, 1 know, who delights to have the 
doctor in the house ; but I do. My doctor and 
I are peculiarly situated towards each other. 
We are on visiting terms, we belong to the same 
club, we go out on the spree together — very 
mild sprees; a visit to the theatre now and then, 
a pic-nic in the summer, an occasional Oovent 
Garden supper, with harmony — we move in the 
pme set, and know' each other’s tastes aud habits 
intimately. My doctor knows that I believe 
very little in physic, and he wisely abstains from 
taxing the little faith I have in that regard. 
Besides, he is one of those sensible fellows 
who have ,great confidence in the virtues of 
juicy mutton and generous wine. When 1 call 
him in to prescribe for my cold, which 1 feel 
assured is going to lay me up for a week or 
two, does he order me pliysic aud slops F No ; 
he says, Drink two glasses of sherry at once,- 
have a good nourishing dinner, and go to bea 
early; meantime I’ll send vou something; but 
keep yourself warm, and lake plenty of nourish- 
ment.” And then we drop the professional 
subject, and talk about the last new book, or 
the last new’ play, until I quite forget that I 
am a patient, and he quite forgets that lie is 
my medical adviser — for at parting he merely 
alludes to my makdy with^ « 

As regards phvsm^ 
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inff between us. My doctor kttbWjS, as I bare' 
smd, that I have no great beKef in jiilla and 
draughts, and he does not insist i],{KfQ inj 
evralloVring much of that sort of stuff; but be 
sends the little bottles and boxes as a maitter of 
f^orm, and 1 receive them as a matter off form $ 
and so ve consider that we have done what is 
courteous towards each other as doctor and 
patient. I get well, and we tacitly give the 
physic the credit of the cure, though there are 
ah the little bottles and boxes in a row on the 
mantelpiece untouched, except, perhaps, one or 
two “ taken" in compliment to toe art ; just as 
one takes wine when challenged at dinner in 
obedience to the rules of etiquette. But 
though X have little or no faith in my physic, 
I believe in my doctor. He gives me sound 
advice, he tells me what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, he cheera me up, aud feeds me up, 
and, what is most to the purpose, he gets mo 
well. I have always bad the greatest respect 
for his sense and candour ever since he admitted 
the virtues of a certain dose which I prescribed, 
for myself. I was in fearful agouy with' 
rheumatic pains, and, physic being in vain, Ii 
drank off two stiff glasses of brandy-and-water.' 
The brandy allayed the pain. I told my doctor' 
so, and he said, “ I have no doubt of it ; brandy j 
is an invaluabk medicine, if people wonld take' 
it only as a medicine.” 

But of course a doctor could not go about , 
prescribing brandy-and-water. If he did, he 
would be open to the suspicion of being a 
travelling agent for a spirit-house. < 

I should be qtlite unhappy if I did not find 
occasion to call in my doctor at least once a 
year. He gives me a turn, and I feel bound to 
give him one. One good turn, you know, 
deserves another. I go to the doctor’s house, 
and I find my book upon his table. He goes 
to see my plays, he takes in the pcriodioals to 
which I contribute. When I have been in good 
health for a long tlpie, and the doctor says to me, 
"That is a capital book of yours,” or "I like 
that article of jours very much,” it goes to my 
conscience. Here be is, taking me in regularly 
every week, wd I have not taken him in for 
months. When X find the account heavy 
against me, I am almost tempted deliberately 
to go and sit in a draught ana catch cdld. So 
X was quite rejoiced the other day when that 
attack of rheumatism came on. Now, thought 
L I shall be able to take in the doctor in daily 
numbers, and malse his articles. Here is a| 
little work of his, each leaf containing an iron! 


powder, from the bi-daily perusal of which X| 
‘rise greatly refreshed. 1 make an exception ini 
favour of this vigorous work, and swear by 
it, without any mental reservation whatever. 

Thackeray, in one of the pleasantest of his 
satires— the continuation of Ivanhoe—makes 
h& Wamba sing: 

Foiiy times over let Miobaelmas pass, i 

<3iizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 
vou know a hoy Is an ass, 

Once ^ 


Now, ts to the Worth of alaes, I thinkthere are 
occafiSons whea yotl tnay bo brcmffht to have a 
foil a]ppreei^tioE of M, before you couic to forty 
year. This is another of my pleasures of illness— 
to be tended with gentle hands, to be comforted 
with genwe words, to bepUlowed on a soft breast 

I throbbing with love and forgiveness and tender 
pity. Then, when njy man's strength is gone, and 

I I am as weak aud helpless as any child, 1 know 
1 how selfish men are, and what a deep pure 

of devotion is a woman's heart. When we are' 
full of health and stren^h wc go away from 
home-women, go to our dinners, and our clubs, 
and amusements, leaving them to their dull do- 
mestic routine, sometimes keeping them waiting 
and watching for us through the weary night, 
Ibey do certainly give us a bit of their mind oc- 
casionally — they would be perfect angels if they 
did not ; but when sickness strikes us down, the 
harsh word is hushed into a whisper of sym- 
pathy, the angry eye melts with an expression 
of tenderness and pity. And with all their little 
injuries struggling with love upon their lips, 
they do not permit themselves to utter more 
than the gentle sareasm : 

You cannot go to the club now, can you, 
dearP** 

The man who has never been ill, has yet to 
become acauainted with some of the purest 
pleasures or existence. 


A EOYAL POET. 

Dscae of Sweden is one of the most 
accomplished monarebs of Europe. His paint- 
ings, principally depicting tlie fine scenery of 
his country, are extremely beautiful. From bis 
poems— they now lie before us in three small 
volumes — we give the two following, translated, 
at the request of the Queen-Dowager, by llary 
Howitt They were read this last summer be- 
fore the court, by Herr Alberg, who gave in 
Stockholm a series of English readings— the 
English language being at this time greatly 
admired and studied in Sweden : 

THB HBAKT^S HOKE. 

Where is thy home ? Tims to my heart appealing 
1 apakc. Say thou who hast had part 
In all my inmost l>6ing^l deepest feeling, 

Where is thy proper home ? Tel! me, my heart \ 

Is ft where peaceful groves invite to Imsure, 

Affed silvery brooklets lapse in easy msasnre F 
No, no, my heart reiqjoiided, no I 

Where is thy hone ? Amid the tempests* anger, 
And torrents leaping wild from rock to rock, 

Where the bold hunter finds delight in danger, 

And bleeding victims fall beneath his frtroke ? 

Or is it *mid the artillciy’s thimdering ratt)r», 

%e clash of sworde, the roar and rash of battle ? 
Csinfiy my heart made answer, Ko I 

Where is thy home ? Perchance where tropic 
splendour^ 

In golden luxury of light, esHs fbrth 

The purple grape ; perchann^, ’midst tender 

Thou revellost in the beauty of the South. 
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Is that Hif bomB, ibenoa^h th« fMlm-^ree skadcmi 
Aad weNwdfmt isimsi«r% fiawei^ 

Still, still my heart loade answer, Kei 

Where is iky bmm ? !b it ^id icebergs hoary, 

The crags and enow^Mdt of the Aretln stran^ 
Where the nnidswiiainer’s niidaight sees the glory 
Of sunset and of sunrise, hand in handi , 

j Where ’twixt the pine-trees gleams the snow-driit’s : 

whiteness, 1 

! And starry night dames with auroral brightness ? * 

But still my whUperitiig heart said, No ! 

Where is thy home? Is it within ker presence, 
Whose heart responsive pulses to thy love, 

Who taught of sudfering the divinest essence, | 
When hope was dead in life’s sweet myrtle grove ? ; 
I Is that the home in which thy wishes centre ? 

Yes, of a truth, the iriirhie which none may enter ! : 
But mournfully again my heart said, No ! 1 

Whore is thy Iwwne ? Say if perchance it lietfa 
In that prefigured land of love and light, 

Whither, they say, the soul enfranchised flieth 
I When earthly bonds no longer check her flight ? 

■ Is there thy home ? Those unknown realms elysian 
Which shine beyond the stars, a heavenly vision ? 
Then first my heart made answer, Yes I 

There is my home, it said, with quick emotion j 
My primal home to which I am akin. 1 

Though earthly fires may call forth my devotion, 
Yet I forget not Heaven’s pure flame within. 

Amidst the ashes still n spark surviveth, 
i Which ever ^^oarneth heavenward, ever striveth 
To be with God, w’ho Is my home ! 

AUTUMN FAUEW^EbL TO DBOTTNINOHOUVr.* 

The glorious summer sun already Icaneth 
Towards distant lands, and that resplendent glow, 
Whicli, late at eve, flamed upward to the zenith, 

No longer now the Norrland fields shall know. 
And wood and mend, which, in their venial gladness, 
Laughed out to man beneath the azure sky, 

Stand w'an and sere, and clouds weep tears of sad* 

I ness, 

And even the little birds ait silent by. 

Yet BtUl bow gratefully my memory treasures 
The lovely peace of each aweet summer day, 
When heav^ itself brought down to earth its plea- 
sures, 

And winds their warfare changed to merry play ; 
When flowers sent up tboir offering of sweetness, • 
As incense to the God of day and night, 

And lifted to the sun their fair completeness 
Obedient to the holy law of light. 

But all, alas! on earth is tranaitory. 

And laughter changes soon to sorrow’s tear ; 

As the green herb, hnem, foregoes its glory, 

Bo man advaacss onward to his bier. 

Yet if the faithful beast have keyvt iu cleaarnesB 
The sunny moments of the passing day, 

Still shall they cast amidst auiamnal dvearnsss 
Of the lost summer a surviving ray. 

Thus muse I, at my fond farewell is .^okeii, 

Thou loveliest pearl besidd the Alilar coast. 

Nor shall 6^weet memory^s bond ’twdxt us be broken, 
Where’er my ba^k on life’s rough sea be tossed I 
To thee my heart Will yearn when sorrow shroudeth 
My world of thought, and all Is dark as night; 
And if thick twfet the future overelowdetli, 

1 will ascend unto tbe past debgbt. 


Brottningholm is the Tersailks of Sweden. 


Farewell jms hills and valleys, groves and meadows, 
Where flora scattered aM pomp abroad, 

And elves amidst the full moon’s lights andshadowB 
Traced magic rings in dances on the sward ; 

Thou shore, reed-garlanded, where softly stringing 
His harp at eve the Necken charms the scene ; 

I Thou wood, made musical with wild birds’ singing, 
And waters lapsing through the leafy screen* 

farewell thou starry eve, so oft reflected 
I In the still waters, where n\y light bark drove 
The downward depth which still my gaze rejected, 
Turning instead unto the heaven above ; 

Hove thanks Ibr all the quiet joy supernal, 

Which in my heart’s recess by thee was laid, 

The whilst tiiy azure vault of truth eternal 
Expanded as a blessing, o’er my head ! 

Farewell thou lovely scene ! The heart’s deep feel- 
ing 

Gives forth these accents of my parting song ! 
Yet thou in memory wilt be sorrow’s healing, 

And speed the mournful winter night along; 

I’ll think of thee when autumn fogs are glooming, 
Oh ! Brottningholm, for still thy sun will shine ; 

I Thou art to me in every season blooming, 

And peaceful lilies round thy name entwine ! 


CARACAS TO VALENCIA | 

The next thing was to settle whether I should j 

proceed south to V alencia, or west to San Pelipe, j 

a town about forty miles from Puerto Oabello, j i 
where it was said that General Falcon had pro- i | 
mised to attend at the eonsecratiou of a church. | ! 
On inquiry I found that the route to Felipe lay ; j 
through a treeless waste, whore, if I went by ' I 

day, I should bo expos^ to a sun that no j 

European could encounter with impunity, while I 
at night 1 should infallibly be stricken down by | 
the fever, for which the coast of tlm Gtolfo Triste i I 
is infamous. Of two European engineers, who j 
Imd been out on this route a few weeks before, | 
one had died of sun-stroke, and the other was 
lying at the point of death from fever at Puerto 
Ckhello. Besides, General Falcon’s movements J 
were so uncertain, that 1 thought it likely he j ! 
might not come after all; and so, in fact, it l! 

turned out. On the other hand, if I went to j 

San Felipe, I could eadly go on to the copper- 
mines of Aat>a, which I was desirous of visiting. 
These mines were worked for a tame under the 
superintendence of Englishmen, with good re- j 
suits; but unfortunately one fine day the native ! 
miners took it into their heads that they had a j 
grievance against the foreignerB, so they feli on 
them suddenly, split their skulls with hatchets, 
and decamped with their property. For this 
ci'ufil and cow^ardly deed some of the guilty 
paijbies wore afterwards executed, but the miucs 
were ibr a time abandoned, and tho working of 
them had only lately been resumed. ABersome 
consideration I resolved to send a couriei* with a 
letter to General Falcon, and proceed myself to 
Val^ia, wdience, if requisite, I could go by a 
less unhealthy route to San Felipe. I 

At four P.M. on the 12ih of August, I took ! 
leave of C, and my kind host, and started with a : , 

li 
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fiiend aud my eerraat Jmn iot Yalesoia. Just 
before we left^ a creole, wbo wished to ecirry- 
favour with 0., rode up to us upou a magoifioeat 
mule, and said that he too was going to Yakima, 
that he observed I was indifferently mounted, and 
that he would, therefore, be very glad to accom- 
pany us, and lend me his male whenever I got 
tired of my own. Having made the wished-for 
impression on C., this rus4 individual started 
with ns, but remained in our company for only 
about ball a mile, and then set off over the 
heavy sandy road at a speed which our poor 
beasts couM not rival. 1 found that my mule 
stumbled abonnnably, and I inwardly resolved 
to exchange animals with the polite creole, for 
a mile or two at least, on the first oppor- 
tunity. We rode on, under a terrible atm, for 
five miles, through a dense swampy jungle, 
full of Mae land-crabs and snares, to Falato, 
where there is a miserable hovel to represent 
a vill^, aud where the sea reappears, not 
sluggish and sleeping, as at Puerto Cabello, but 
breaking on a wild coast in foaming surges. Here 
we sat down aud smoked, and discussed the 
prospects of the railway from Puerto Cabello to 
San Felipe, the first station of which we knew 
would be at Palate, while from the same village 
another line would diverge to Yalencia. Thus 
far we had gone west, but we now turned south, 
aud began to ascend from the coast, rejoicing to 
emerge from the dense low jungle, through 
which we had hitherto been plodding. On our 
left, was a ravine, at the bottom of which flowed 
a small stream called the Eio del Ultimo Paso, 
or “ Ne Plus Ultra Biver.” About a mile to the 
east of Palato is the mouth of the Bio Agua 
Caliente, “ Hot-water Biver,” in which, aocor^g 
to Humboldt, the alligators are of unoommou 
size and ferocity. It is curious how these dis- 
gusting animals thrive in thermal springs, as at 
the Magar Talao in Lower Sindh, and other 
places in India. 

After goii^ a mile or two we came to a posada, 
and here whom should we see smoking indo- 
lently with his feet up on a bench, bat our friend 
the creole, owner of the fine mule. As I was 
heartily sick of my own animal, and did not 
understand that creole promises meant nothing, 
1 reminded him of his proposal, and said, “ I 
should like to exchange mules for a mile or 
two.” “With all my heart, sefior,” replied he, 
" but I have a little affair to settle with the 
landlord here. I will overtake you, before you 
have advanced a^couple of miles ; we will then not 
only exchange mides, but you shall, if you like, i 
ride mine all the rest of the way to Valencia.” 
As I rather misdoubted this arrangement, and 
was determined not to ride my own animal 
any more, I mounted Jnan’s in spite <oS his as- 
suring me that 1 should lose by the change. 
Aftm* about half an hour we spied the comr- 
teous creole coming up at a great pace, and ot 
course expected he would stop wheu he reached 
us. Instead of that, he had the effrontery to 
pass us like a flash of lightning, seeming not to 


hear our eoUa to Mm to paU up, but leaving for ' 
our beael^ a doud of dust, wl^h drove directly 
in oor faces, uid wMidi iMia the sMe advantage 
I that aoenu^ to us feom our interview with this 
polite mdividual at Puerto OabcUo, and the 
courteous promiaeB he there made to us. £veu 
Juan, though used to the country, was rather 
scandalised at his behaviour, and could not re- 
frain firom shouting after him “Pioaifon! Em- 
bustoro!” “fioj^e, humbug,” and other angry ... 
expressions, which no doubt afforded the creole ' 
immense amusement. 

I As we left the coast behind ns the soil grew 
I firmer, the pestilential smell ceased, and the 
jangle waxed higher and higher. Manyloftyand 
beautiful trees now attracted our attention, 
especially palms, as the sago palm and the 
cocurito. Juan also pointed out to me the bread- 
fruit-tree— -which looks in the distance as if some 
one had been banging human heads on it— and 
the famous Palo de Vaca, or “ cow-trec,” which 
supplies a milk exactly like that of animals. 
There were also many fruits and flowers, very 
beautiful to look at, but some of them most 
poisonous, as the manzmiilla, wMch resembles in 
appearance and pernicious effects a certain friiit 
that “brought death into the world and all our 
woe.” The sun set, but a bright moon rose, and 
we jogged on pleasantly, though very slowly. A 
little after eight p.m. wc saw, not quite a mile off, 
the lights of the village of Cambur4, which is only 
seven miles from Palato, so tardy had been our 
progress, and so often had we stopped to smoko, 
to look at flowers and trees, and to discuss the 
proper line for the railway to Yalencia. Seeing 
the villap so near, I lagged behind to light an- 
other cigar : not an easy matter with tlie 
bad matches of the country. While I was 
absorbed in this undertaking, my mule gave a 
violent start, which almost sent me off my equili- 
brium, and began to run at a pace of which I 
had not before thought it capable. Pulling at 
the reins with both .hands, I looked over my 
shoulder, and saw a large animal leap into the 
road behind me, stand for a moment or two, and 
then pass into the thicket on the other side. 
Presently a savage roar from the jungle about 
fifty yards to my right, told me what sort of 
animal it was, and set my mule galloping on 
towards the village, at a speed which I now did 
not attempt to check. In a minute m two I was 
met by Juan, who came hurtying back to meet 
me. “Did yon hear anything?” I asked. “Yes, 
yes,” replied Juan, “ I heard; It’s a tiger, siu e 
enough. They don’t often attack men, but tins 
one must be hungry, or he would not come so 
near the village ; so we had better get to the 
posada as soon as possible.” We pushed on 
accordingly, but before we reached the village 
we heard the jaguar, for such it was, roar re- 
peatedly in the jungle behind us, and, to judge by 
the sound, he seemed to be following in our wake. 

Gambore is a villi^ of about forty bouses, or 
rather hovels, in the mi^t of a very dense jungle, j 
and with a deep ravine to the east. At the bottom I 
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ci' tills ravine runs a stream, in whioli there are 
alligators, fear Humboldli saw one aino feet Icaig 
near the village. On t^ night of our arrival the 
place happened to be quite full of people, some 
oil their way to Valencia, and others, tkieSLy 
natives of St. Thotijias, who had oome out from 
Puerto Cabello for a driniung<boat. Up to the 
hour of our arrival, these merry folks bad been 
bi’iiigiug themselves up to the ri^t pitch of ex- 
citement, and being now thoroughly intoxicated, 
they began to danee furiously to music which 
strongly reminded me of the Indian tom-toms. I 
stood for some time looking at their performances, 
while Juan was bargaining for a room with the 
landlord of the posada, whose house was already 
craniuied, but who, at the sight of a handful of 
dollars, unceremoniously ejected some of his 
guests for our accommodation. As for the merry- 
makers whose proceedings I was watcliing, two 
of them would stoud up at a time and dance fran- 
tically a sort of jig, with the perspiration stream- 
ing from their faces, until they were quite ex- 
hausted, when they sat, or rather tumbled down, 
and were succeeded by two others, who imitated 
iheir example. When I was tired of this, and of 
looking at some very pretty creole ladies who 
sat outside the door of one of the houses, dressed 
iu white, as if for a ball, I entered the posada, 
which 1 found alive with fleas, and reeking with 
garlic. After a miserable dinner I turned into 
my hammock, but not being used to that kind of 
bed, 1 was almost immediateiy deposited on the 
floor on the other side, to the great delight of 
3 uau, who, however, instructed me how to con- 
duct myself so as to avoid such an ignominious 
ejectment for the future. • 

Next morning we were up by four A.a., and 
after 1 had packed, and paid eight dollars for our 
miserable fare, and had got myself covered with 
black ants which bit furiously, we started. Tbt 
road continued to ascend, and the bills on cither 
side grew higher and higher, nnd the ravines 
deeper, till we came to Trincheras, or "Tlie 
Trenches,” a village so called, because some 
Preuch freebooters, who sacked Valencia iu 1677, 
halted there and entrenched themselves. It 
was twenty minutes past eight before we reached 
Trincheras, though it is but six miles from 
Cumbui'd, and there we stopped and smoked, and 
I chatted with some women, who received my 
remarks with most extraordinary empressement, 
for which I was quite at a loss to account. Close 
to Trincheras are some very celebrated thermal 
springs, said by Humboldt to be the second hot* 
test in the world. Of course we inquired about 
them at the posadsi, but, strange to say, the 
people could not tell us exactly where the 
springs were. At last, a man who was going to 
Valencia voluidecred to guide us to them, and wo 
set off. After riding a few hundred yards, we 
came to two or three cottages, all the inmates of 
which issued forth, and went down on their knees 
to ine. 1 was petrified by this extraordinary 
procedure, but Juan irreverently bursting into a 
peal of laughter, called out, “Do you see thatF 


May I be hanged if they don’t take you, sir, for ! 
the archbishop, who is expected here on his way ! 
to consecrate tlie church at San Felipe i It is 
your hat with the turban round it, a head-dress 
they have never seen before, which they take to 
be part of an archbishop’s travelling costume.” 

I now begmi to understand why the women at 
the posada had been so deferential, and was not 
a little dismayed at finding myself figuring as the 
head of the orthodox church in Venezuela. 

Our volunteer guide to the hot springs, soon 
after we had passed these cottages, bcule us 
alight and follow him into the jungle, which we 
did ; but after struggling through thorns and 
thick bashes, and wading in muddy pools to no 
purpose, we had to return to the road, without 
being able to find the springs, minus parts of our 
garmeuts, and plus pouirds weight of mud, which 
no effort could dislodge from our boots. This 
failure was several times repeated, and it really 
seemed that, having come thousands of miles to , 
Trincheras, we should have to quit the spot 
without seeing what we had heard so much 
about. At last a man arrived from the neigk- 
I bouring cottages, and led us down to the place 
we wanted to see, which is but fifty yards from 
the road ; but the jungle is so thick, that with- 
out a guide no one would bo able to discover it ; 
and it would be well if some mark to show where 
it is, were set up for the convenience of travellers. 
The springs ate situated iu a hollow of about one 
hundred yards diameter, which has evidently 
once been the crater of a volcano. Through this 
hollow flows a rivulet, two feet deep, and never 
less than eighteen feet wide in the greatest 
drought. Steam ascends from the surface of tlie 
water, the temperature of which, according to 
Hum^ldt, is above ninety degrees. In some 
places it must bo very much above that point, 
for the guide stepped with his bare feet into one 
part that was so hot as to make him skip out 
again with sui’prising agility and a doleful coun- 
. tenance, swearing that he had been scalded by it. 
The bed of the stream is coarse-grained granite, 
but there is a good deal of mud. The vegetation 
grows qxdte rankly all around this Sty^an water, 
and clusias, mimosas, and aroms especially thrive 
in it. At forty feet from the hot stream is a 
rivulet- of cold water. Altogether it is a very 
curious place, %nd worthy of a more lengthened 
visit than we were able to pay it. 

From Trincheras the road continues to ascend 
through alovely forest, bright with fruits aud flow- 
ers. The turns are in places very sharp, overlook- 
ing deep ravines. After three mfles, we arrived at 
what is called the Entrada, or “ entrance,” which 
is the highest point between Puerto Cabello and 
Valencia, being probably about eighteen hundred 
feet above the sea. Half a mile beyond, the 
jungle ends, and the road enters a beautiful 
salubrious valley, about twenty miles broad, with 
grass and trees, as iu England, but without 
jungle. Here we put up some fine coveys of 
quails. Two miles further on, we came to the 
village of Nagua Nagua, aud, as it uns half-past 
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ten, and the son terribly hot, \re were glad to 
take re&ge in the i>osaik. In the room into 
which they i^owed us, them were three rery I 
rough sofas, whereon we gladly threw ourselves, | 
and were rather astonished, on going away, to . 
find that we were charged for three beds, thoa^ 
we did balk lie. down for a few hours in tike day- 
time. As for rest, titat was ont of tho question, 
for the 6ies covered our foces and hands in count- 
less numbers, and effectimUy barred slee^. At 
one E.ii..we wese oaUedto dinner, and sat down 
with a goodly eompany of drovers and others, 
who were doing the journey to Valencia on fo^. 

As for inys£^ the smell of the garlic was quite 
enough, and 1 retreated, without tasting a morsel, 
to my sofa. Even there I was not left in peace, 
for fowls, dogs, and even pigs, knpt waa^ering 
into the room ; and in my sorties to drive oat 
these intruders, I discovered the cause of the 
immense number of flies. All ahmg the verandah 
|. in rear of the apartments the worthy posadero 
had hung up in rows joints of meat, some of 
whidt were quite black. The odour of these 
pieces of flesh overpowered even that of the ad- 
joining sftablevyard, and brought all tlie insects of 
the neighbourhood to the spot. I should have 
left the place without eating, hod not a creole 
woman offered me a large sweetmeat made of 
mmbnlht or “quince,” which I greedily de- 
voured. Our bill was seven dollars, or about 
twQ-and- twenty shillings, for the use of the room 
and the abominable food, which Juan had the 
courage to masticate, but the very smell of which 
1 could not endure. At three r.M. a rumbling 
coach drove up, and took away the shoemaker’s 
wife who had given me the quince, and her 
family; and as ^ road was blocked up for a 
buU-^ht, they had to make a detour over such 
tough ground as to threaten the old vehiole with 
destruction at every moment. We soon followed, 
and rode the five i^cs that remained to Valencia 
in an hour. 

The country was lovely with the richest 
natural vegetation, and, here mid there, coffee 
estates 'and sugar plantations. There aro so 
many trees and gaEdene round V almcia, that the 
I city is almoi^ concealed from view until it is en- 
tered. Efowever, long before we reached the 
streets, we passed bevi^ of pretty creole -ladies, 
promenading or sitting in the open air, in front 
of posadas resembling tea-gardeiis in England. 
Among these groups, my hat with the turban 
still continued to create a sensation, and though 
) they were too civilised to take me for an arch- 
' bishop, the mistakes they made about me, as 1 
afterwards heard, were scarcely less ridiculous. 
On arriving in Valencia, we made our way to the 
Gran Plaea^ and alighted at a posada called La 
Belle AlUance, wrhich had no upper story, and* no 
comfortable room of any kind. I was shown into 
a gloomy apartment without a window, and with 
one gpeat folding-door. When this domr was 
closed^ Iwas obligtsd to light a candle, but it was 
impossible, to keep the door shut long, without 
! being stifled. We had to wait several hours be- 

i ! 


fore the dimwe we had ordered could be got 
ready, and when it did appear, although our ap- 
petites were ksmi, we ei^m mot induce ourselves 
to touch anything;, except seme boxes of sardines 
and a dish (ff potatoes. On goiiug to bed, I found 
it impossible to sleep, foom the suffocating close- 
ness of my room, and 1 passed the night iu vow- 
ing that as soon as morning came, 1 would cease 
to be a mend)«r of La Belle AlUauoe. 


DAKDI DODD. 

J OHN BsiLiii. 1 ; was an honest man, with a large 
family and a small shop. It was not a bopelm 
circumstauce in John’s position that, while his 
family kept on enlarging, the shop obstinately 
maintained its contracted dimensions; that, 
while there seemed to be no bounds to the race 
of Beadle, the business which maintained them 
was strictly limited. Jolm’s shop was situated 
■in one of the many by-streets, with no main 
'thoroughfare among them, which constitute 
Somers Town, and it was devoted to the sale of 
coals and vegetables. As a householder, John, 
ibongh in a small way of business, was a person 
of some importance, inasmuch as he was the 
sole lessee of an entire tenement. It was some- 
thing to boast of in that neighbourhood, but not 
much ; for the roof which John called Ids own 
was a broken-bftcked roof, and covered only one 
floor besides the basement, which formed tlie 
emporium. The tenement seemed to be fast 
sinking into the earth. The impression of tlie 
beholder was that one story had already sunk, 
i and that the others were rapidly following it ; 

I so that it seemed probable that in. a few years 
there would be nothing visible but the broken- 
backed roof lying flat on the spot, a monument 
of departed commerce in coals. Meantime, by 
the agency of two upright beams and one trans- 
verse one, the broken-backed roof was kept over 
the heads of John and his family. 

John’s family consisted of his W'ife Martha, 
seven children, and Martha’s old father. -All 
these, including the old man, who was past work, 
and utterly without any means of his own, were 
dependent upon the exertions of John, aided, 
when urgent family affairs would permit, by 
his wife, John’s exertions were divided be- 
tween diopping firewood, taking out hundreds 
(more frequently half-hundreds) at coals on a 
ti-udc, and “ moving;” The ocoupation of 
“ moving” may be described as going to houses 
about quarter^lay, wrestlfog with chests of 
drawers, sofas, four-post besteads, and other 
Itenvy articles of furniture, and getting very 
little money, but a good deal of bem'. If John 
had been a pelican of the wiidemeas he might 
have nourished his family upon beer for a week 
after a moving; but he was only a man, and 
could do little more than find them a bit of 
supper with the single ahilling which was gene- 
rally aU his reward in availaMe etarrenoj. 

The door and the window of the shop being 
olw^ays opes, the nature and extent of John’s 
stock iu trade were patent to the world. It 
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consisted of about a ton of coals—wbich ge- 
nerally^ ran small— ^heaped up in a corner, a 
little pile of lu’e\yood, a few strings of onions, 
a few bunebes ofgreeus, a basket or two of 
potatoes, a box of red herrings, a bottle of 
))cppcrmiut^stick alluringjy disp&ycd with some 
niarrowlcss nuts and wizened apples on a board 
outside the window, and a bed-wrench. This 
last instrument was a wonderful auxiliary to 
J ohii’s other resources. While the two upright 
beams and the single traxusyerse beam were the 
support of the emporium architecturally, the 
bcd-wrench was the prop of the emporium com- 
mercially. It was a thing not to be bought, 
but borrowed ; and the charge for tlie loan of 
that bed- wrench was twopence. Chaldron- 
street was given to borrowing, and it seemed to 
be a street which did not lio easy in its bed, for 
it was always taking its bed down and putting 
its bed up agai^ the result being that John’s i 
bed- wrench was in constant and urgent demand. I 
Such lias been the eagerness to secure the in- 1 
strumcni, ilivt two rival applicants have been’ 
known actually to wrencli each other in the 
effort to possess it. 

Olio half of John’s sliop was occupied by 
the slock, the other half lormcd the ordinary 
sitting-room. This latter room had a fire- 
place, surmounted by a, mantclslielf, on winch 
stood several works of art in china ; audits fur- 
niture consisted of two or three WiudUor chairs 
and a small round table. Little active domes- 
ticity \vas ever witnessed in this department 
except at the close of the day, when the fmnily, 
commg from the coals and the potatoes and 
the firewood, made a rush at the little round 
table, and scrambled for herrings and thick 
bread-and-butter and tea. At such times old 
Daddy, Martha’s superannuated father, was to 
be seen sitting in an arm-chair by the side of the 
lire, his bald liead encircled by aglo^of onions, 
and the coals rising on hk right like a distant 
moimtaiu range, put in as a background to the 
picture. Those family banquets were sharp 
and short. All unnecessary conveniences of 
luxury, such as knives and forks, slop-basins, 
and the like, wore dispensed with. Each one 
as he finished his cup of tea turned round and 
threw the dregs upon the heap of coals, and/ 
lieu he hud finished picking his herring, turned 
the other way and tiung the bones into tiie 
fire. After the meal, Mr. Beadle was accus- 
tomed to sit down opposite old Daddy, while 
JIaiUia drew up between them, and devoted 
herself to Uie mending of the family linen; but 
as the number of chairs was limited, the younger 
branches of the family usually reclined, iu the 
classic fashion, among the ooiUs, from contact 
with w^hich they derived a swarthiness of com- 
plexion which caused them to be knowji in 
the neighbourhood as Uic black Beadles.” 
John and Martlia loved their offspring dearly, 
and would not have had anything happen to 
one of them for the world ; but they began to 
find that they weivi increasing both in numbers 
and iu appetite in a ratio altogether dispro- 
portionate to the development oi the trade in 


coals and vegetables, notwitlistauding tliai the 
rolling stock had been increased by a new truck 
aud a second bed-wrench. John’s ambition had 
often taken a run at a horse and cart ; but it had 
never been able to vault so high, and always fell 
back upon the truck and hurt itself in the region 
I of its dignity. A truck is not a glorious kind of 
vehicle — esDCcially a coal-truck. It is a vehicle 
that takes the pavement rather than the middle 
of the road, for choice, and although the thunder 
which it makes as it traverses the coal-traps on 
the pavement is considerable, it is not a source of 
pride to its owner. Besides, it docs not warrant 
the assumption* of that sceptre of authority, a 
whip ; ana it is usually propelled by one of the 
human species. Well, it would never do if we 
all had the same ambition. While some persons 
aspire to rule flieir fellow^-mcn, there are others 
who prefer to exercise auiliority o\er the brutes 
in driving a horse aud cart. This was John’s 
case. A horse and cart, with a corresponding 
increase of business, and a drive dowm the road 
to the Jolly Butchers on Sunday afternoon, with 
the missus in all her besi by bis side, and the kids 
with their faces washed behind, like a pen of clean 
little pigs — this liad been the dream of John’s 
life ; but it was a dream that had not yet come 
true, indeed, so far fmm this, John’s j>rospccts 
were becoming olarker than brighter every day. 

‘‘ What was to be done F” 

This q^uestion, which had long suggested 
itself both to John aud Mai'tha, found audible 
expression one night, after the black Beadles 
had scampered away to their holes for the night. 
Old Daddy Dodd was sitting dozuig iu his cliair 
by the side of the fire, ana John and Martha 
were sitting opposite. 

It was John who propounded the question: 

What was to be done ?” 

Martha made no audible reply ; but, after a 

I iausc, raised her eyes to John’s face, and then 
ooked across si^ificantly at Daddy. 

John sliook his lioad, and covered liis face 
with his liaud. 

have 110 right to ask you to do it any 
longer, John,” Martha said. ** I had no right 
ever to expect you to do it.” 

Bui it w^as my duty and my pleasure to do 
it, Martha,” John replied. “ lie’s your father, 
aud I couldn’t sec the poor old man starve !” 

“But he needn’t you know, Joiiu,” 

Martha said ; and her lips trembled as she said 
the words. 

“1 know what you mean,” John returned ; 
“but I can’t bear the thoughts of it. It’s not 
what ought to be, when he’s had a house of his 
own and drove his own chay, and paid rates and 
taxes, and every comfort.” 

“ Well, it /s hard, when you tliink of it,” 
Martha replied, sadly ; “ and the drawing-room 
that we had, too, aud the silver spoons, and the 
real china cups and saucers!” And at the 
thought of the china cu|is aud saucers Martha 
cd a tear. 

cs, it is Inurd,” J ohn returned ; “ aud i hat’s 
why 1 have stood between him and it as long as 
1 could.” 
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" But you can’t stand between him and tV any 
longer^ John, and 1 mustn’t ask you to ; it’s not 
fair to you, John, and yon shan’t be burdened 
with him any longer.” 

Boor old Ihddy was sitting dozing in his 
chair, blissfully unconscious of these delibera' 
tions, of whicu he was the subject. In his time 
Daddy had been in a good, though small way of 
business, in the carpenteriug une, combined 
with a little undertaking (which he undertook 
in his overtime, to oblige friends), and ho had 
brought up a large family decently ; but his 
sons, who might have been a help to him in his 
declining years, emigrated, and *dicd in foreign 
parts ; and when the infirmities of age began to 
creep upon the old man, and lie was no longer 
able to work with his own hands, he disposed of 
his business at an alarming sacrifice, and retired 
to lire on his means. His means were small, 
but his remaining years w'ere few ; and proceed- 
ing on his philosophical calculation. Daddy 
lived upon the principal instead of the interest 
(which he could not have lived upon at all), and 
lived longer than he calculated. Although Daddy 
disposed of his business, and let the carpenter’s 
shop, he still continued to occupy the dwelling- 
house of which it formed a part, and this led 
many to believe that the old carpenter was 
pretty well off. His daughter ’Martha shared 
in this impression, and was rather disposed to 
boast of the independent gentleman, her father, 
and cherish expectations of an inheritance. 

One day, about two years after Martha had 
been married to Joiin Beadle, and shortly after 
she had prodigally presented John with the 
second pledge of her affection, old Daddy ar- 
rived at the emporium suffused with smiles. 
Martha thought he was going to present baby 
with the silver spoons. When the old man 
had settled himself in a chair, and recovered his 
breath, be said, with a pleasant chuckle, 

“ I’ve got something to tell you, Martha.” 

“ What is it, father 

“Well, Martha, I’ve been looking in the top 
drawer, and— and ” 

“Yes, father, yes,” said Martha, eagerly, 
making quite sure now that baby was to have 
the moons. 

“ rve been looking iu the top drawer,” the 
old man repeated, " and— and ” 

“The spoon?,” Martha suggested, as duti- 
fully helping her poor old father in a difiBculty. 

“ No, not tho spoons, Martha,” he said, “ tlie 
money.” 

“ tvhat about the money, father P** 

“ It’s all gone, Martha !” 

“ All gone ! The money you’ve got to live 
upon, father,” cried Martha, hysterically, “ all 
gone P” 

“ Every farden,” said the old man. 

Martha could not believe it. She gave baby 
to a neighbour to mind, and insisted upon the 
old man going back witb^her to his lodging im- 
mediately. lie ggye her the key, and she tore 
Ofm the tq> a frantic way. She 

seized the in which the old man 

kept his mjmNW ne had an unconquerable 
distrust of bwflB;, and plunged her hand into 


She could feel nothing like coin 


turned the bag inside opt and shook if, nothing 
fell out of it. She rummaged among the useless 
odds and ends iu the drawer, and not a farthing 
could she find. Suddenly she paused and said, 

“You’ve been robbed, father. Somebody’s 
been at the drawer.” 

“No, no, my dear, you mustn’t say that; 
nobody’s been at the drawer but me. I’ve 
spent it all. There wasn’t nauch of it, only 
eighty pounds altogether, and it wouldn’t last 
for ever. It’s me that’s lived too long, Marllia;” 
and the old man sat down in a chair and began 
to whimper and weep. 

Martha could only sit down and weep too. 
She was overwhelmed by the thought of her 
father’s destitution and the prospect which lay 
before him in his weak old age. His money 
was all gone, and Jiis few sticks of furuiturc, 
with the silver spoons, which were the only por- 
tion of his plate which remained, would scarcely 
realise enough to bury him. 

• This was sad news to tell John ^hen ho came 
in (from a moving job) to his dinner. Martha, 
by way of breaking it gently to him, hysteri- 
cally shrieked out the tidings at the top of her 
voice as John was coming in at the door. 

“ Oh, John, father’s money’s all gone,” she 
cried. 

Seeing that Martha was in a dreadful state 
of excitement about the matter, John, with 
a proper appreciation of artistic contrast, took 
the unwelcome announcement coolly. 

“Well,” he said, “in that case toe must keep 
him. He has nobody else to locfir to.” 

And so one day John went over to Daddy’s 
bouse, sent for a broker and disposed of all the 
things except the old man’s bed, which he de- 
spatched by the truck to the emporium. That 
done, he locked the door, sent the key to the 
landlord, and taking the old man by the hand, 
led him to the shelter of the broken-backed 
roof. Putting him into the old arm-chair by 
the fire, and patting him kindly on his bald lieaii, 
he said *. 

“ There, Daddy, consider yourself at home- 
provided for for the rest of your life.” 

. So it happened that John and Martha were 
burdened with old Daddy Dodd, in addition to 
their own numerous offspring. And Daddy toao 
a burden, though neither John nor Martha ever 
said so, even to each other. He was an expen- 
sive old man, for though he did not cat much, 
and was well content to share a bedrdom willt 
the boys, he had, considering his circumstances, 
an unreasonable passion for snuff ; and a glass of 
“ six ale,” punctually every morning at eleven 
o’clock, was absolutely necessary to his exist- 
ence. The glass of six ale be wotiid have, and 
be would have it nowhere but in the publio- 
bousc, standii^ at the pewter bar, according to 
a custom which he had most religiously ob- 
served for more than forty years. One of the 
inconveniences of this requirement was that 
the old man had to be provided every morning 
with three-halfpence in current coin of tlie 
realm; and another, which followed in the 
course of time, when the old man became de- 
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crcpid and feeble, was that some one bad to 
take bim to the particular publio>iiouse on 
which alone be would bestow his patronujge 
(lialf a mile distant), and bring him back a^ain. 

Still no word ot oonmU^t escaped either 
John or Martha, until their family increased 
to that extent when every halfpenny became, as 
Martha said, an ** object." The crisis arrived that 
niglit, when John, in general but simificant 
terms, asked his good wire what was to be done. 

” It is not fur to you, John,” Martha said, 
"and you shanH be ourdened with bim any 
longer." And, while the old man sat dozing 
in his chair, all unconscious, it was resolved be- 
tween them, after a hard straggle on John’s 

6 art and many silent tears on Martha’s part, 
iat Jolin should next day put old Daddy into 
the workhouse. The resolution was taken, and 
the old man slept on. Neither John nor Martha 
hnd the courage to wake him. They were afraid 
that he might read their terrible intentions to- 
wards him in their guilty faces. “ I cannot do 
it, Martha,” John said ; and he made an excuse 
to go out of doors to smoke his pipe. Martha 
could not do it either, and sat waiting for the 
old man to wake, and presently he woke andcallcd 
for her. She had witndrawii into the shade, and 
he could not sec her with his dim old eyes. 

" Martha,” he said, “ where are you F Come 
here and let me tell you what I’ve been dream- 
ing about. Such a pleasant dream, my dear, 
about the old days when you was all at home ! 
I thought I saw you all round the table eating 
your Christmas dinners ; and there was turkey 
uiJ plum-pudding and all the nice things that 
we used to have, you know ; and then I dreamt 
that I was taking you to the boarding-school, 
where you was for a twelvemonth, you know ; 
and— and, as we was driving down the Edge- 
ware-road in the chaise, John came np and 
wanted to borrow five pounds, just as he used to 
do, you know, and, and I lent it him, just as I 
used to do, and — and — but what’s the matter 
with you, Martha ? you’re not crying, surely.” 

Poor old man, he little knew what thorns he 
was planting in his daughter’s breast. She ms 
crying, but she hid her tears, aud said kindly 
it was time for him to go to bed. 

So, taking him by the hand, and leading him 
to his room, she put him to bed aud tacked him 
up like a child. 

When Martha went down-stairs again, John 
was timidly peeping in at the door. 

“ Have yon put him to bed, Martha P” he 
inquired. 

« Yes, John.” 

“ Do you think be suspected anything ?” 

“ Oh no, poor old dear.” 

“ No, of course not, Martha,” John said, 
" he would never dream that we could be such 
monsters— but did be say anything P" 

"Yes, he said, *Goa bless you, Martha, 
and Goa bless John, for all your kindness.’ ” 
John, whose heart was much too big for his 
other fhoolties, withdMw his head from the door, 
and vented his smitten feelings in a howl. 

Johu and Martha crawled up to bed that night 
with the sense of a premeditated crime weighing 


upon their souls. As they passed the room where 
the old mau lay, thM turned away their faces. 

Next morning Martha dressed her old Wby 
in his best clothes, crying over him all the while, 
and hiding her tears as best she could. Daddy 
wanted to know if it was Sunday, that they 
were putting on bis best things, and Mart^ 
could not answer. Every innocent word he 
uttered was a reproach to her. She could not 
look at him at breakfast-time, ucitber could 
John. 

When breakfast was over, John said to the 
old man, in as cheerful a tone as he could com- 
mand, 

“ Grandfather, I’m going to take you for a 
walk.” 

“ That’s kind of you) John,” said the old man 
— “ very kind.” 

“ Well, come along, grandfather : here’s your 
hat and ^ick.” 

"I’m ready, John, quite ready. Eh? bless 
me, what’s tlie matter now, my dear ?” 

Martha had her arms round lus neck, kissing 
him. 

*‘Good-bvo, father/^ slic said, through her 
sobs, ‘‘good-bye.” 

She had resolved not to say it, but she 
couldn’t help it. 

“Tut, tut, my dear,” said the old man, wo 
are not going far. Are we, John P” 

“No, grandfather, not very far.” 

“And we’ll come back soon, won’t we, 
John ?” 

“Ob yes, grandfather,” John said; aud the 
words almost choked bim. 

Martha whispered to tlie children to go and 
shake hands with their grandfather; and won- 
dering what this unusual ceremony meant, they 
did as they were told, quietly and silently. 

The old man was as much puzzled as the 
children, and wanted to know if it was a birth- 
day. John could not answer him; his heart 
was full and his utterance choked. Without 
another word he took the old man by the hand, 
aud led him from the liousc ; and Martha stood 
in the doorway, surrounded by the children, 
looking after them sadly through her tears. 
It was barely a quarter of a mile to the work- 
house, but it was a long journey for Daddy, 
who was getting very frail now. He dropped 
his stick very often, and John had to stoop and 
pick it up for liim, and there were dangerous 
crossings to pass, where it was necessary for 
John to signal to drivers of vehicles to draw up 
and slacken speed until he carried the old mau 
safely over to the other side of the road. Poor 
old Daddy, going to the workhouse, was highly 
honoured that day. The stream of traffic stavea 
its current and (fiverted its course to let aim 

E ass. It could not have done more for the 
lOrd Mayor. At length John, leading his un- 
conscious charge by the hand, arrived in front 
of the workhouse gates. At the sight of the 
gloomy portal and the high black wall, which 
shuts in life and shuts out hope, his resolution 


“Grandfather,” he said, “ it’s about time for 
your glass of ale, ain’t it f” 
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yes, John, I think it’s getting on 
that way,” said the old man, in a cheeiy tone. 

“Wifi you take it here?“ John asked. 

“Is this the Nag’s Head?** the old man 
incited. 

The Nag's Head was the house which he had 
“used” for ftn^ years. 

"No, grandfather,” John asad; "this is not 
the Na^a Head ; but they keep a good glass of 
ale here.” 

“ Well, just as you like,” Daddy assented. 

So John took the old man into a public-house 
opposite the workhouse gates, and gave him the 
usual three-halfpence; for it was Daddy’s pride 
always to pay for his liijnOr with his own hand. 
While Daddy was sipping his ale, John tossed 
off a couple of glasses of spirits : he was trying 
to screw his failing courage to the point. When 
the old man had finished his glass, John took 
him onco more by the hand, and hurriedly led 
him across the road. He was at the gate, hesi- 
tating, with a full heart/, looking through a mist 
of tears at the handle of the workhouse bell, 
inviting only the clutch of despair, when the 
old man looked up in his face and said ; 

“John!” 

" Yes, grandfather.” 

“Ain’t this the workhouse F” 

Daddy’s look, liis intimation that he knew 
where lie was, the thought that he suspected 
his design, struck John to the heart ; and he 
hurried the old man aw'ay from the gate. 

"The workhouse, grandfallier, no, no !” John 
said; “what made you tliink of tlrat P Come, 
come away, come away ; we’re going home, 
grandfather, goii^ home as fast as we can." 

John was so anxious to drag Daddy aw^ from 
the spot, that he fairly lifted him off his legs 
and carried him across the road. In his excite- • 
ment and haste he quite forgot Daddy’s feeble- 
ness, aud hurried him along at such a rate that 
the old mau lost his breath, and was nearly 
falling. It was not until a street had been put 
betw’cen them and the workhouse, that John 
relaxed his speed and allowed Daddy to recover 
liimself. After that he led him gently back to 
the emporium, took him in, and replaced him 
in his old chair by the fireside. 

" I couldn’t do it, Martha,” he said ; " my 
hand was on the bell, when he looked up at me 
aud spoke to me ; and bis look, and what he 
said, struckme to the heart. 1 couldn’t do it. 1 
felt as if I was going to murder the poor did man. 
It’s worse than murder, Martha, to put a fellow- 
creature in vender ; it’s burying him alive !” 

" But, John 

“ I say it shall never be done by me, Martha,” 
John interposed, sternly. “ We must do the 
best we can for him, and strive to the last to 
save him and ourselves from that disgrace.” 

Aninterohange of looks sealed the compact 
between them — that Daddy was to have a home 
with them while they had a roof to call their 
own, nnd a loaf of bread to share with him. 

Old Baddy had not only been a considerable 
oxpenae to John and Martha, but during the 
winter months lie had been much in the way. 
He was always pottering about in the shop, 


which being also the sitting-room, did not afford 
much scope for business and domesticity com- I 
bined. But now the fine days were coining, , 
and Daddy would be able to spend a good deal ' 
of bis time out of dbors. So, when the fine 
days came, little Benjv, John’s youngest but 
two, who was not old enough to be of any 
assistance in the business, was appointed to the 
sole and undivided duty of minding grand- 
father, and taking him for walks, when rt was 
convenient to get him out of the way. Little 
Benjy, a little, Inr^-headed, wise-looking boy 
of six years, was Daddy’s especial pet and 
favourite; or, perhaps, it might have been said, 
so much more responsible a person was Benjy, 
that Daddy was his pet and favourite. Be tliat 
as it would, they loved each ether, and on fine 
days, when the sun shone, it was their delight 
to wander hand In band among the neigbbouiing 
streets, prattling together like two children, 
and gazing in, with chiid-like wonder, at the 
pretty things in the shop windows.' The people ! 
round about called them the Babes in the W ood, 
and old Daddy was certainly as much a babe as , 
Benjy. He took the same interest in tlic 
contents of the toy-shops, and sighed as deeply ; 
ns Benjy sighed to think that his youthful 
guardian comd not become the possessor of a | 
much-coveted toy-ram (with a pink stock), 
which went off with a spiral spring. In their 
wandcringSj day by day, the Babes saw many 
strange things, and studied tlie w'oudcrs of 
Somers Town with the deepest interest. It 
was their special delight to stand before 
any open door or window, which afforded 
them a view of a process of manufacture. 
They stood on gratings and listened to 
the rattle of sausage-machines " that went 
by steam,” Benjy informed his charge and 
pupil, who was not veiy well up in the 
modem arts and sciences; they gazed at the 
little men in shirt-sleeves and flat caps, who 
turned a miniature coffee-mill under a glass case 
at the grocer’s — such industrious little men, 
who always kept on grinding whether their 
master was in tiieshop or not, and never seemed 
to go home to their meals. They superintended 
the lowering of barrels into public-house cellars, 
learning the mysteries of the inclined plane, and 
speculating as to whether the barrels contained 
the particular kind of six ale which grandfather 
likea ; they watched the making of shoes and 
the turning of wood, and were sometimes ob- 
served to be much absorbed in the flawing of 
sheep, a process which had a deep abstract iu- 
terest £pr Benjy, while it set Daddy babbling 
about the delights— to him now purely visionary 
— of a boiled leg of mutton and caper sauce. 

In these wanaerings Benjy was careful uot to 
release his hold^ of Daddy’s hand, for be was 
particularly enjoined never to leave him for a 
moment, and whatever he did not to let him 
tumble down. One muddy claj Benjy did let 
Daddy tumble, and a sad state of mind he was 
in for fear his mother should find it out. He 
did his best with hi# little cotton pocket- 
handkerchief to efface all traces of mud from 
Daddy’s trousers; but he was afraid lest the old 
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manmiglit “ tell oa hm^ Not that there was 
any want of loyalty between them, but Daddy 
was getting so garrulous, that he sometimes, 
quite unintentionally, let out things which got 
Benjy into trouble ; so, When anything hap- 
peticd, Benjy was obliged to remind graneffatte 
that he was not to tell. 

You wonH tell mother that I let you fall in 
the mud, will you, grandfather P* ho would say,, 
as they bent tbeir stens homeward. 

Oh no, Benjy/* the old man protested. ** I 
— I shan’t say a word about it.*^ 

At first, before complete confidence had been 
established between them, Benjvsought on one 
occasion to purchase his ffrandfatber’s silence 
with a penny (which he did not at that moment 

E osscss, but expected to have some day), but 
e had come to know now that the bond of love 
I between them was strong enough to sustain 
I their mutual devotion, except when it was 
j occasionally loosened by an inadvertence, or a 
j lapse of memory, which, in Daddy’s case, was 
beyond the power of either love or money to 
control. Groing home in the summer even- 
I ings, after their rambles, Daddy and Benjy 
had deeply interesting tales to tell the family j 
of tlie wonders of the great world of Somers 
Town. 

Alas, that those relations should so often have 
fallen upon indiiFerent ears;! But John and 
Martha were becoming sullen and moody, a prey 
boi li of iliem to the deepest anxiety. The family 
was si ill increasing, but tlm business continued 
to resist all efibrts in the dii^ection of develop- ! 
ment. John was getting into debt at the coal 
wharf, and at the potato warehouse. The times 
were hard, and were coming on harder with the 
approach of winter. Goals W'ero at elglileen- 
pcuce a hundred, potatoes at a penny a pound. 
The poor people oauldn’t pay the price. Poor 
women came for a few pounds of cool and took 
them away in their iiprcms. There was scarcely 
any use for the truck. When coals w^ere so 
dear and fires so small. Chaldron-street was a 
good deal given to warm itself in its bod, which 
thus became a permanent institution. The con- 
sequence to John was that his bed-wrench rusted 
in idleness, and in view of the oxyde wliich ac-* 
cumulated upon it, it mtght be said to have been 
engaged in the diastvous occupation of eating 
its" liexuT off. The fortuaies of the emporium 
were at a very low ebb ; John and Martha could 
1 scarcely provide bare food for the family. The 
t black Beadles, clamouring for victuals, and not 
finding satisfaction at the little round table, 
passed like a cloud of locusts over the stock 
in the 6hop,au(l making diort workof the carrots, 
attueked even tiie cabbage-leaves and the turnip- 
tops. John and Martha were denying themselves 
day after day, that the old man might have a bit 
of something nice and nourishing. But things 
were coming to a crisis now. The coal-merohant, 
the potato-merchant, and tlie landlord, all three 
threatened process, and John was in hourly 
expectation of an execution. AH bis striving 
had been of no avail to save *^him and them 
from that disgrace.’* It must come now. No- 
thing could avert it. 


One afternoon John was sitting on a- etool, p 
on the site of the mountain of ookl, which had 
been removed to the last shovelful of dust (and, 1 1 
alas! the capitalist at the wharf had not the (| 
faith to replace it), utterly dejected and dispi- \\ 
rited. It was a terrible trial for a strong man 
with a stout heart and a vigorous will, to be 
thus beaten down and trampled under the feet 
of a cruel and relentless Fortune, whom he had 
wooed with all his art, and wrestled with all his 
strength. Poor John had received so many 
heavy falls, that the spirit was almost crashed 
I out of him. When he looked up and saw a 
I Strang man darkening his door, ho felt that the 
I last dIow was about to be struck. 

I “ Come in,” he said ; don’t stand upon any 
ceremony, I beg; Pm quite prepared for you.” 

Are you?” said the man, curiously. 

Yes, I am,” John replied. “I know your 
errand as well as you do yourself.” 

^*Do you ?” said the man, in the same tone. 

"Do you come herv5 to mock me?” cried 
John, angrily, rising and facing the intruder; 

" to mocK me as well as ruin me.” • 

" Mock you ?” said the man. I 

" Yes, mock me,” John rcjicated, in the same | 
angry tone. | 

1 did not come here to mock you ; far from j 
it,” the man returned. " In fact, my business 
is not with you at all. I came to see Mr. Dodd, 
wlio was an old neighbour of mine.” 

"1 beg your pardon, sir,” said John. "You’ll 
excuse me, I hope ; but wc are in great distress, 
and I expected nothing but bad uew^s.” j 

" If I am not mistaken,” said the stranger, j 

" it is good news I bring you. You are Mr. i 

Dodd’s son-in-law, are you not P” 

" I km, sir, and I wish I were a richer son- 
in-law for his sake,” John replied. | 

" Perhaps there will be no need for that, for 
Ms sakef the stranger returned. 

"What do you mean?” John asked. | 

"Well, just; this,” said the stranger.^ "A 
few days ago I noticed an advertisement in the j 
paper, addressed to Daniel Dodd, informing him ; 
that if he applied to Mr. Johnson, solicitor, in ; 
Bedford-row, he would hear of sometliiug to his 
advantage. Now, thinking that llic Daniel 
Dodd wwited might be inj old neighbour, and 
knowing Mr. Johnson, of Bedford-row, I called 
upon that ^ntlemaii,and learned that the person 
wanted is Daniel Dodd, my old neighbour, and 
tliat under the will of his brother George, who 
died some time ago in India, he is entitled 

to ” I 

" Hold hard, sir,” said John, grasping the i 

stranger by the arm, and staring at him with j 

fixed eyes. "You’re not having a lark, a cruel | 

lark with us, are you ?” i 

" God forbid,” said the stranger, gravely. j 
"And answer me another thing, sir,” John | 

continued, in the same excited way. " You’re | 

not out of your mind, are you ?” j 

" Certainly not,” returned the man. ! 

^‘Very well,” said John; "you may go j 
on.” . I 

" I was going to say,” the stranger continued, | 
" that under the wifi of his deceased brother 
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George, who died some time ago itt India, Daniel And Daddy, niith no elaborate design, but 
Dodd is entitled to five thousand pounds.” with the simple innocence of a child, wbicli is I 
“Martha!” cried John to his wife, who ivas sometimes wiser than the astute provisions 
up'stairs cleaningthe rooms. of law, saved the dangerous formalities of will- 

“ Yes, John, what is it?” making and the charges for legacy duty, by 

“Father’s money’s come back again! Father’s banding to Im daughter Martha the bag“ con- 
money’s come back again ! Fatner’s money’s laining all his money. 

come back again !” And he shouted it over and Before John even thought of his horse and 
over again up the stairs, and slapped the banis- , oMt---thoueh that was lurking in a corner of 
ters every time to give it emphasis. . ■ his mind— he regained the tenancy of Daddy’s 

“Are you gone mad, JolmP” was Martha’s old house, famished it with os many of the old , 
reply, when she was allowed to speak. sticks as he could recover from the brokers’ 

“You see, sir,” said John to his visitor; “she j shops, wUh many splendid new ones besides for 
thinks I must be mad ; no wonder if I thought the dmwing-room, and, when all was done, led 
were mad. But here’s Daddy; he knows Daddy back- to his old quarters, and joined him 
you, I ^e say, and you can tell him ; he often there with Martha and all the family, 
talked about bis brother George who went to But dotage had been coming upon poor 
India; hut I thought he had been dead long ago.” old Daddy, and he could scarcely be made 
At that moment Daddy came in from one of to understand the change which had taken place 
his walks with Benjy, and was told of his ' in his position. He came at last to fancy that 
fortune* it was.a dream, and sitting by the fireside of an 

“ Dear me,” he said, sinking into his chair, evening, and recognising nis old room peopled 
“brother George is dead. Poor uoy, poor boy !” with the faces of John and Martha and their 
The poor boy bad died at the good old age of children, he would tell his daughter to wake 
threescore and ton, but Daddy still thought of him up by-and-by. 

him as the lad in the bluejacket from whom he And so he went on dreaming, until one win- 
had parted at Wappiug when they were boys. ter’s night he woke up in a land where there 
Not without many oiflSculties, long delay, and was no more going to sleep. 

1 considerable cost, Daddy’s claim to the five And the days of John and Martha are likely 
thousand pounds was established. Joliu gave to be long and prosperous, for they honoured 
all his time — utterly neglecting the emporium — their old father in his agb and need, and the 
to the prosecution of the matter, and, oddly bread which they cast upon the waters has come 
enough, in wooing Fortuue in this most auda- back to them with a blessing, 
cions and presumptuous manner, he proved suc- 
cessful ; though, previously, when lie had hum- 
bled himself in the dirt to implore her for a 
single smile, she had contemptuously passed 
onward, bespattering him with mud ir«m her 
chariot-wboeu. ♦ And one day John, knowing 
‘Daddy’s weakness, brought home the five 
thousand pounds all in notes in the very canvas 
bag which had been the old man’s bank in the 
days when he was well to do, 

“There, father,” said Martha, “putting the 
bag in his hand. And now what will yon do 
with it f” 

“ What will I do with it P” said the old man. 

“ I’ll— 1*11 keep my promise to Benjy, and buy 
him that gun !’* 

“ But there’s more than will buy the- gun, 
father.” 

“ You don’t mean that, Martha ?” said the 
old man. 

“ Oh yes, father, a heap more.” 

“ Then,” said Daddy, “ I’ll give the rest to 
John to buy a horse and cart.” 

“But there’s more even than that, father; 
ever so much more.” 

Oh, well, jrou just keep that for yourself, 

Martha, for taking care of your old father.” 
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I. 

TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY. 

I AM a Cheap Jack, and my own father’s 
name was Willum Marigold, It was in his 
lifetime supposed by some that his name was 
William, but my own father always consistently 
said, No, it was Willum. On which point I con- 
tent myself with looking at the argument this 
way : — If a man is not allowed to know his own 
name in a free country, how much is he allowed 
to know in a land of slavery P As to looking at 
the argument through the medium of the Regis- 
ter, Willum Marigold come into the world 
before Registers come up much— and went out 
of it too. They wouldn’t have been greatly in 
his line neither, if they had chanced to come up 
before him. 

I was born on the Queen’s highway, but it 
was the King’s at that time. A doctor was 
fetched to my own mother by my own father, 
when it took place on a common ; and in conse- 
quence of his being a very kind gentleman, and 
accepting no fee but a tea-tray, I wms named 
Doctor, out of gratitude and compliment to 
him. There you have me. Doctor Marigold. 

I am at present a middle-aged man of a 
broadish build, in cords, leggings, and a sleeved 
waistcoat the strings of waich is always gone 
behind. Repair them how you will, they go like 
fiddle-strings. You have been to the theatre, and 
ou have seen one of the wiolin-players screw up 
is wiolin, after listening 1(5 it as if it had been 
whispering the secret to him that it feared it was 
out of order, and then you have heard it snap. 
That’s as exactly similar to my waistcoat, as a 
waistcoat and a wiolin can be like one another. 

I am partial to a white hat, and 1 like a shawl 
round my neck wore loose and easy. Sitting 
down is my favourite posture. If I have a taste 
in point of personal jewellery, it is mother-of- 
pearl buttons. There you have me again, as 
large as life* 


The doctor having accepted a tea-tray, you’ll | 
guess that my father was a Cheap Jack before ! 
me. You are right. He was. It was a pretty 
tray. It represented a large lady going along a 
serpentining up-hill gravel-walk, to attend a little 
church. Two swans had likewise come astray 
with the same intentions. When I call her a 
large lady, I don’t mean in point of breadth, for 
there she fell below my views, but she more than 
made it up in heighth ; her heighth and slim- 
ness was — in short tue heighth of both, 

I often saw that tray, after I was the inno- 
cently smiling cause (of more likely screeching 
onej of the doctor’s standing it up on a table 
against the wall in his consulting-room. When- 
ever my own father and mother were in that 
part of the country, I used to put my head (I 
Iiave heard my own mother say it was flaxen 
curls at Hiat lime, though you wouldn’t know 
an old hearth-broom from it now, till you come 
to the handle and found it wasn’t me) in at the 
doctor’s door, and the doctor was always glad 
to see me, and said, “ Aha, my brother prac- j 
titioner ! Come in, little M.D. How are your 
inclinations as to sixpence P” 

You can’t go on for ever, you’ll find, nor yet ! 
could my father nor yet my mother. If you ! j 
don’t go off as a whole when you are about I 
due, you’re liable to go off in part and two 
to one your head’s the part. Gradually my 
father went off his, and my mother went off j 
hers. It was in a liarraless way, but it put out 1 1 
the family where I boarded them. The old j! 
couple, though retired, got to be wholly and [j 
solely devoted to the Cheap Jack business, and ;| 
were alwajs selling the family off. WTienever | j 
the cloth was laid for dinner, my father began | j 
rattling the plates and dishes, as we do in our |i 
line when we put up crockery for a bid, only he j ! 
had lost the trick ot it, and mostly let ’em drop j j 
and broke ’em. As the old lady had been nsed to i ; 
sit in the cart, and hand the articles out one by 1 ! 
one to the old gentleman on the footboard to i | 







sell^ j«&t in the same way she Irnn^d him 
item of the family^s prop^y, and they disposed 
of it ia their own imaginations from morning 
to night. At last the old gentlemani lyihg bed* 
ridden in the same room with the old kdj^» cries 
out in the old patter, fluent, after having been 
silent for two days and nights ; ^‘Now here, my 
jolly companions every one — ^wliich the Night- 
ingale club in a village w^ held, At the sign of 
the Cabbage and Shears, Where the singers no 
doubt would have greatly excelled. But for 
want of taste voices and ears— now here, my 
jolly companions every one, is a working model 
of a usea-up old Cheap Jack, without a tooth 
in his head, and with a pain in every bone : so 
like life that it would he just as good if it 
wasn’t better, just as bad if it wasn’t worse, 
and iust as new if it wasn’t worn out. Bid 
for the working model of the old Cheap Jack, 
who has drunk more gunpowder-tea with the 
ladies in his time than would blow the lid off 
a washerwoman’s copper, and carry it as many 
I thousands of miles higher than the moon as 
j nought nix nought, aivided by the national 
1 debt, carry nothing to the poor-rates, three 
under, and two over. Now my hearts of oak 
and men of straw, what do you say for the 
lot F Two shillings, a shilling, tcupence, eight- 
pence, sixpence, fourpence. Twopence ? Who 
said twopence? The gentleman in the scare- 
crow’s hat ? I am ashamed of the gentleman 
in the scarecrow’s hat. I really am ashamed of 
him for his want of public spirit. Now I’ll tell 
j you what I’ll do with you. Come ! I’ll throw 

I you in a working model of a old woman that 

I was married to tne old Cheap Jack so long ago, 
j that upon my word and honour it took place in 
I Noali’s Ark, before the Unicom could get in 
I to forbid Che banns by blowing a lime upon his 
horn. There now ! Come ! What do you say 
for both ? I’il tell you what I’ll do with you. 
1 don’t bear you malice for being so backward. 
I Here ! If you make me a bid that’ll only re- 
flect a little credit on your town. I’ll throw you 
I in a wai-ming-pau for nothing, and lend you a 
] toasting-fork for life. Now come j what do you 
j say after that splendid offer ? Say two pound, 
say thirty shillings, say a pound, say ten shil- 
lings, say "live, say two and six. You don’t say 
even two and six ? You say two and three P 
No. You shan’t have the lot for two and tliree. 
I’d sooner give it you, if you was good looking 
enough. Here ! Missis ! Chuck the old man 
and woman into the cart, put the horse to, and 
drive ’em away and burv ’em !” Such were the 
last words of Willum Marigold, my own father, 
and they were carried out, by him and by his 
wife my own mother on one and the same 
day, as I ought to know, having followed as 
mourner. 

My father had been a lovely one in his time 
at the Cheap Jack work, as his dying observa- 
tions went to prove. But I top him. I don’t 
say it because it’s myself, but because it has 
bcin universally acknowledged by all that lias 
liad^ the means of comparison. I have worked 
at it. I have measured myself against otlmr 


public speaker*, Member* of Earfiament, Plat- 
forms. Pulpits, Counsel learned in the law— -and 
J where I have found ’em good, I have took a bit 
iofimitatbm from- ’em,, andl where I have found 
’em bad, I have let ’fem, alone. Now I’ll tell 
you what. I mean to go down into my grave 
declaring that of all the callings ill used in 
Great Britain, the Cheap Jack caHing is the 
worst used. Whv ain’t we a profession r Why 
ain’t we endowed with privileges? Why are 
we forced to take out a hawkers’ license, when 
no such thing is expected of the political ’ 
hawkers P Where’s the difference betwixt us ? 
Except that we are Cheap Jacks and they are 
Dear Jacks, I don’t see any difference but 
what’s in our favour. 

Por look here ! Say it’s election-time. I am 
on tlie footbosird of ray cart in the market-place 
on a Saturday night. I put up a general mis- 
cellaneous lot. 1 say : “Now here rny free and 
independent woiers, I’m a going to give you 
such a chance as you never had in all your bora 
days, nor yet the days preceding. Now I’ll 
show you what I am a going to do with you. 
Here’s a pair of razors that'll shave you closer 
than the Board of Guardians, here’s a flat-iron 
worth its weight in gold, here’s a frying-pan 
artificially flavoured with essence of beefsteaks 
to that degree that you’ve only got for the rest 
of your lives to fry bread and dripping in it 
and there you arc replete with animal food, 
here’s a genuine clironomctcr watch in such a 
solid silver case that you may knock at the door 
with it when you come home late from a social 
meeting and rouse your wife and family and 
save up your knocker for the postman, and 
here’s half a dozen dinner plates that you may 
play the cymbals with to cliarm the baby when I 
it’s fractious. Slop ! I’ll throw you in another ; 
article and I’ll give you that, and it’s a rolling- 
pin, and if the baby can only get it well into its 
mouth when its teeili is coming and rub the 
gums once with it, they’ll come through double, 
m a fit of lauglitcr equal to being tickled. Stop 
again! I’ll throw you in another article, be- 
cause I don’t like tlie looks of you, for you 
haven’t the appearance of buyers unless I lose 
by you, and because I’d rather lose than not 
take money to-night, and that’s a looking- 
glass in whicli you may see how ugly you look 
when you don’t bid. vVhat do you say now P 
Come ! Do you say a pound ? Not you, for 
you haven’t got it. "Do you say ten shillings ? 
X^ot you, for you owe more to the tallyman. 
Well then, I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. 
I’il heap ’em all on the footboard of the cart — 
there tlicy are I rSfeors, flat-iron, frying-pan, 
chronometer watch, dinner plates, rolling-pin, 
and looking-glass — take ’em all away for lour 
shillings, and Fll give you sixpence for your 
trouble!” This is me, the Cheap Jack. But 
on the Monday morning, in the same market- 
place, comes the Dear Jack on the hustings — 
hu cart — and what does he say ? “ Now my free 
and independent woters, I am a going to give 
you such a chance” (he begins just like me) “as 
you never had in all your born days, and that’* 
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I CbArUft Dickens.] 

I _ _ . _ _ _ . 

j the chance of sending Myself to Parliament, 
i Now ril tell you what I am a g:oing to do for 
; you. Here’s the interests of this magnificent 
! town promoted above all the rest of the civilised 
j and uncivilised earth. Here’s your railways 
1 carried, and your neighbours’ railways jockeyed, 
j Here’s all your sons in the Post-ofiEice. Here’s 
Britannia smiling on you. Here’s the eyes of 
Europe on you. Here’s uniwersal prosperity 
for you, repletion of animal food, golden coni- 
I ^ fields, gladsome homesteads, and rounds of ap- 
! * plause from your own hearts, all in one lot and 
j that’s myself. Will you take me as 1 stand? 
You won’t? Well Uien, I’ll tell you what i’ll 
do with you. Come now ! I’ll throw you in 
anything you ask for. There! Church-rates, 
abolition of cliurch-rates, more malt tax, no malt 
tax, uniwersal educat ion to the highest mark or 
' uniwersal ignorance to the lowest, total abolition 
; of flogging in the army or a dozen for every pri- 
vate once a month all round. Wrongs of Men or 
I Rights of Women, — only say which it shall be, 

; take ’em or leave ’em, and I’m of your opinion 

I altogether, and the lot’s your own on your own 
i terms. There! You won’t take it yet ? Well then. 

I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. Come ! You 
are such free and independent woters, and I am 

I I so proud of you — ^you are such a noble and en- 
i lightened constituency, and I am so ambitious 
j of the honour and dignity of being your member, 
i which is by far the highest level to which the 
j! wings of the human mind can soar — that 1*11 
j! tell you wliat I’ll do with you. I’ll throw 
jl you in all the public-houses in your magnificent 
j I lowm for nothing. Will that content you ? It 
I won’t? You w^on’t take the lot yet? Well 
i then, before I put tlie horse iu and drive away, 
j and make the offer to the next most magnificent 
I town that can be discovered. I’ll tell you what 
[ I’ll do. Take the lot, and I’ll drop two thou- 

I sand pound in the streets of your magnificent 
town for them to pick up that can. Not 

I: enough? Now look here. This is the very 
! I furthest that I’m a going to. i’il make it two 
! i thousand five hundred. And still you won’t ? 

I I Here, missis! Put the horse — no, slop half a 
: I moment, 1 shouldn't like to turn my back upon 
ji you neither for a trifle, I’ll make it two tliou- 
I sand seven hundred and fifty pound. There! 

I Take the lot on your own terms, and I’ll count 
I out two tliousand seven hundred and fifty pound 
I on the footboard of the cart, to be dropped in 
I the streets of your magnificent town for them I 
j to pick up that can. What do you say ? Come j 
now ! You won’t do better, and yo\i may do 
worse. You take it? Hooray! Sold again, 
and got the seat I” 

These Dear Jacks soap the people shame- 1 
ful, but we Cheap Jacks don’t. We tell ’em 
the truth about themselves to their faces, and 
scorn to court ’em. As to wenturesomeness 
in the way of puffing up the lots, the Dear 
' Jacks beat us nollow. It is considered in 
the Cheap Jack calling that better patter can 
be made out of a gun than any article we nut up 
from the cart, except a pair of spectacles, I 
often hold forth about a gun for a quarter of an 


hour, and feel as if I need never leave off. But j; 
when I tell ’em what th5 gun can do, and what • 
the gun has brought down, I never go half so | 
far as the Dear Jacks do when they make j 
speeches in praise of thdr guns — their great i 
guns that set ’em on to do it. Besides, I’m 
m business for myself, I ain’t sent down into 
the market-place to order, as they are. Bosid^ 

! again, my guns don’t know what I say in their ; 
laudation, and their guns do, and the whole con- i 

cern of ’em have reason to be sick and ashamed : 
all round. These are some of my arguments ; 
for declaring that the Cheap Jack calling 
is treated ill in Great Britain, and for turning 
warm when I think of the other Jacks in ques^ 
tion setting themselves up to pretend to look ; 
down upon it. ^ i ! 

I courted my wife from the footboard of the | ! 
cart. I did indeed. She was a Suffolk young | j 
woman, and it w^as in Ipswich market-place 
right opposite the corn-chandler’s shop, i had 1 j 
noticed lier up at a window last Saturday that | j 
was, appreciating highly. I had took to her, jl 
and I Iiad said to myself, If not already dis- 1 1 
posed of, I’ll have that lot.” Next Saturday *1* 
that come, I pitched the cart on the same pitch, j i 
and I was in very high feather indeed, keeping | * 
’em laughing the whole of tlie time and getting i j 
off the goods briskly. .At last I took out of I j 
my waistcoat-nocket, a small lot wrapped in ;.j 
soft paper, ana I put it this way (looking up ij 
at the wdndow where she was). ‘‘Now here Ij 
my blooming English maidens is an article, the j j 
last article of the present evening’s sale, which i 
I offer to only you the lovely Suflblk Dumplings 
biling over with beauty, and I won’t take a bid i 
of a thousand pound for, from any man alive. ; j 
Now what is it? Why, I’ll tell you what it is. ij 
It’s made of fine gold, and it’s not broke though j 
there’s a hole iu the middle of it, and it’s stronger ’ 
than any fetter that ever was forged, though I 
it’s smaller than any finger in my set of ten. i ; 
Wliy ten ? . Because when my parents made 1 1 
over my property to me, 1 tell you true, thei'c j 
j was twelve sheets, twelve towels, twelve table- j 
I cloths, twelve knives, twelve forks, twelve table- j 
I spoons, and twelve teaspoons, but my set 
of fingers was two short of a dozen and could 
never since be matched. Now wliat else is it? 
Como I’ll tell you. It’s a hoop of solid gold, ! 
wrapped in a silver curl-paper that 1 myself j 
took off the shining locks of the ever boautiful | 
old lady in Tiircadnccdle-strcet, London city, j 
I wouldn’t tell you so if I liaibi’t the paper to 
show, or you mightn’t believe it even of me. j 
Now what else is it ? It’s a man-trap and a j 
handcuff, the parish stocks and a leg-lock, all j 
in gold and all in one. Now what else is it ? j 
It’s a wedding ring. Now I’ll tell you wliat I’m | 
a-going to do with it. I’m not a-going ’o offer 1 
this lot for money, but I mean to give it to the j 
next of you beauties that laughs, and I’ll pay : 
her a visit to-morrow morning at exactly half f 
after nine o’clock as the chimes go, and I’ll take | 
her out for a walk to put up the banns,” She j 
laughed, and got the ring handed up to her. 1 
Wlicn I called iu the morning, she says, “Oh Ij 
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dear ! It’s never you and you never mean it 
ever me/’ says I, “and I am ever yours, and 
I ever mean it.” So we got married, after being ' 
put nt) three times — which, by-the-by, is quite in 
the Cheap Jack way again, and shows once more 
how the Uheap Jack customs pervade society. 

She wasn’t a bad wife, but she had a temper. 
If she could have parted with that one article 
at a sacrifice, I wouldn’t have swopped her awav 
in exchange for any other woman in England. 
Not that 1 ever did swop her away, for we lived 
together till she died, and that was thirteen 

i rear. Now my lords and ladies and gentle- 
blks all, I’ll let you into a secret, though you 
won’t believe it. Thirteen year of temper in 
a Palace would try the worst of you, but thir- i 
teen year of temper in a Cart would try the 
best of you. You are kept so very close to it in 
a cart, you see. There’s thousands of couples 
among you, getting on like sweet ile upon h 
whetstone in houses five and six pairs of stairs 
high, that would go to the Divorce Court in a 
cart. Whether the jolting makes it worse, I 
don’t undertake to decide, but in a cart it does 
come home to you and stick to you. Wiolence 
in a cart is so wiolent, and aggrawation in a 
cart is so aggrawating. 

We might have had such a pleasant life ! A 
roomy cart, wdth the large goods hung outside 
and the bed slung underneath it when on the 
road, an iron pot and a kettle, a fireplace for the 
cold weather, a chimney for the smoke, a hang- 
ing shelf and a cupboard, a dog, and a horse. 
What more do you want P You araw olF upon a 
bit of turf in a green lane or by the roadside, 
you hobble your old horse and turn him grazing, 
you light your fire upon the ashes of the last 
visitors, you cook your stew, and you wouldn’t 
call the Emperor of France your father. But 
have a temper in the cart, flinging language and 
the hardest goods in stock at you, and where 
are you thenP Put a name to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on the 
turn as 1 did. Before she broke out, he would 
give a howl, and bolt. How he knew it, was a 
mystery to me, but the sure and certain know- 
ledge of it would wake him up out of his 
soundest sleep, and he would give a howl, and 
bolt. At such times I wished I was him. 

The worst of it w^as, we had a daughter born 
to us, and I love children with all my heart. 
When she was in her furies, she beat the child. 
This got to be so shocking as the child got to 
be four or five year old, that I have many a 
time gone on with my whip over my shoulder, 
at the old horse’s head, sobbing and crying 
worse than ever little Sophy did. For how 
could I prevent it ? Such a thing is not to 
be tried with such a temper — in a cart— with- 
out coming to a fight. It’s in the natural 
size and formation of a cart to bring it to a 
fight. And then the poor child got worse 
terrified than before, as well as worse hurt 
generally, and her motlier made complaints to 
the next people we lighted on, and the word 
went round, “ Here’s a wretch of a Cheap Jack 
been a beating his wife.” 


Little Sophy was such a brave child! She 
grew to be quite devoted to her poor father, 
though he could do so little to help her. She 
had a wonderful quantity of shining dark hair, 
all curling natural about her. It is quite asto- 
nishing to me now, that I didn’t go tearing 
mad when I used to see her run from her mother 
before the cart, and her mother catch her by 
this hair, and pull her down by it, and beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was. Ah ! with 
reason. 

“ Don’t you mind next time, father dear,” * 
she would whisper to me, with her little face 
still flushed, and her bright eyes still wet; “if 
I don’t cry out, you may know I am not much 
hurt. And even if I do cry out, it will only be 
to get mother to let go and leave off.” What 
I have seen the little spirit bear — ^for me— 
without crying out ! 

Yet in other respects her mother took great 
care of her. Her clothes were always clean and 
neat, and her mother was never tired of working 
at ’em. Such is the inconsistency in things. 
Our being down in the marsh country in un- 
healthy weather, I consider the cause of Sophy’s 
taking bad low fever; but however she took 
it, once she got it she turned away from her 
mother for evermore, and nothing would per- 
suade her to be touched by her mother’s hand. 
She would shiver and say “No, no, no,” when 
it was offered at, and would hide her face on my 
shoulder, and hold me tighter, round the neck. 

The Cheap Jack business had been worse 
than ever 1 had known it, what with one thing 
and what with another (and not least what with 
railroads, which will cut it all to pieces, I ex- 
pect at last), and I was run dry of money. For 
which reason, one night at that period of little 
Sophy’s being so bad, cither we must have come 
to a dead-lock for victuals and drink, or 1 must 
have pitched the cart as I did. 

I couldn’t get line dear child to lie down or 
leave go of me, and indeed I hadn’t the heart 
to try, so I stepped out on the footboard with 
her liolding round my neck. They all set up a 
laugh when they see us, and one chuckle-heaaed 
Joskin (that I hated for it) made the bidding, 

“ tuppence for her !” 

“ Now, you country boobies,” says I, feeling 
as if my heart was a heavy weight at the end of 
a broken sash-line, “ I give you notice that I am 
a going to charm the money out of your pockets, 
and to give you so much more than your money’s 
worth that you’ll only persuade yourselves to 
draw your Saturday night’s wages ever again 
arterwards, by the hopes of meeting me to lay ’em 
out with, which you never will, and why not P 
Because I’ve made my fortune by selling my 

f loods on a large scale for seventy-five per cent 
css than I give for ’em, and I am consequently 
to be elevated to the House of Peers next week, 
by the title of the Duke of Cheap and Markis 
Jackaloorul. Now let’s know what you want 
to-night, and you shall have it. But first of all, 
shall I tell you why I have got this little girl 
round my neckP You don’t want to knowP 
Then you shall She belongs to the Fairies, 
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1 Slie’s a fortune-teller. She can tell me all 
about you in a whisper, and can put me up to 
whether you^'e a-going to buy a lot or leave it. 
Now do you want a saw P No, she says you 
I don’t, because you’re too clumsy to use one. 
Else here’s a saw which would be a lifelong 
blessing to a handy man, at four shillings, at 
three and six, at three, at two and six, at two, 
at eightecnpence. But none of you shall have 
it at any price, on account of your well-known 
. awkwardness which would make it manslaughter. 
The same objection applies to this set of three 
planes w'hich I w'on’t let you have neither, so 
don’t bid for ’em. Now I am a-going to ask her 
what you do want. (Then I whisjiered, *‘Your 
head burns so, that I am afraid it hurts you bad, 
my pet,” and she answered, without opening her 
heavy eyes, *'Just a little, father.”) Oh! This 
little fortune-teller says it’s a memorandum-book 
you want. Then why didn’t you mention it ? 
llcre it is. Look at it. Two hundred super- 
fine hot-pressed wdre-w^ove pages — if you don’t 
believe me, count ’em — ready ruled for your 
i expenses, an everlastingly-pointed pencil to put 
j ’em down with, a double-bladed penknife to 
scratch ’em out wdth, a book of printed tables 
to calculate your income with, and a camp-stool 
to sit down upon while you give your mind to 
it I Stop ! And an umbrella to keep the moon 
I ‘ off when you give your mind to it on a pitch dark 
I night. Now I won't ask you how much for 
I the lot, but how little? llow little are you 
I thinking of ? Don’t be ashamed to mention it, 

; because my fortune-teller knows alreatiy. (Then 
j making bc‘lieve to whisper, I kissed her, and she 
i kissed me.) Why, she says you’re 'thinking of 
i as little as tliree and threepence ! I couldn’t | 
I have believed it, even of you, unless she told me. I 
I Three and threepence ! And a set of printed 
i tables in the lot tliat’ll calculate your income 
j up to forty thousand a year! Witli an income 
I of forty thousand a year, you grudge three and 
I sixpence. Well then, I’ll tell you my opinion. 

I I so despise the threepence, that I’d sooner 
! take three shillings. There. Eor three shil- 
! lings, tliree shillings, three shillings! Gone, 
j Hand ’em over to the lucky man.” 
j As there had been no bid at all, everybody 
looked about and grinned at everybody, while 1 
touched little Sophy’s face auJ asked her if 
she felt faint or giddy. “Not very, father. It 
will soon be over.” Then turning from the 
pretty patient eyes, which were opened now, 
and seeing nothing but grins across iny lighted 
I grease-pot, I w^ent on again in my Cheap Jack 
style. “Where’s the butcher?’' (My sorrow- 
ful eye had just caught siglit of a fat young 
butcher on the outside ot the crowd./ She 
says the good luck is the butcher’s. “ Where 
[ is he ? ” Everybody handed on the blushing 
I butcher to the front, and there w^as a roar, and 
I the butcher felt himself obliged to put his 
j hand in his pocket and take the lot. The party 
. so picked out, in general docs feel obliged to 
take the lot — good four times out of six. Then 
we had another lot the counterpart of that one, 
j and sold it sixpence cheaper, which is always 


wery much enjoyed. Then we had the spectacles, j 
It ain’t a special profitable lot, but I put ’em on, 
and I see what the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer 
is going to lake off the taxes, and I see what the 
sweetheart of the young woman in the shawl is 
doing at home, and I see what the Bishops has ! 
got for dinner, and a deal more that seldom fails | 
to fetch ’em up in their spirits; and the better i 
their spirits, the better tneir bids. Then we i 
had the ladies’ lot — the teapot, tea-caddy, glass ! 
sugar basin, half a dozen spoons, and caudle- j 
cup — and all the time I was making similar | 
excuses to give a look or two and say a word ' 
or two to my poor child. It was while the se- ' 
cond ladies’ lot was holding ’em enchained that j 
I felt her lift herself a little on my shoulder, to 
look across the dark street. “What troubles 

{ ou, darling ?” “ Nothing troubles me, father. 

am not at all troubled. But don’t I 
see a pretty churchyard over there?” “Yes, I 
my dear.” “Kiss me twice, dear father, and j 
lay me down to rest upon that churchyard j 
grass so soft and green.” I staggered back into | j 
the cart with her head dropped on my shoulder, jj 
and I says to licr mother, “Quick. Shut the ji 
door! Don’t let those laugliing people see!” w 
“ What’s the matter ?” she cries. “ 0, woman, ' j 
woman,” I tells her, “you’il never catch my jj 
little Sopliy by her hair again, for she has j; 
flown away from you 1” ; I 

Maybe those were harder words than I i 
meant ’em, but from that time forth my wife i j 
took to brooding, and would sit in tlie cart or ! 
walk beside it, hours at a strctcli, with her arms ! i 
crossed and her eyes looking on the ground. 
When her furies took her (which was rather ij 
seldomerthan before) they took her in a new ' j 
way, and she banged herself about to that ex- 
tent that I was forced to hold her. She got 
none the better for a little drink now arfd then, , 
and through some years I used to* wonder as 
I plodded along at the old horse’s head whe- 
ther there was many carts upon the road that 
held so much dreariness as mine, for all my j 
being looked up to as the King of tlic Cheap 
Jacks. So sad our lives went on till one 
summer evening, when as we were coming 
into Exeter out of the further West of Eng- i; 
land, we saw a woman beating a child in a r 
cruel manner, wlio scrcameJ, “Don’t beat me! , 
0 mother, mother, mother!” Then my wife | 
stopped her ears and ran away like a wild j 
thing, and next day she was found in the river, i i 
Me and my dog were all the company left in ! 
the cart now, and the dog learned to give a j i 
short bark when they wouldn’t bid, and to give • j 
another and a nod of Ills head when I asked him : | ■ 

“Who said half-a-crowu ? Are you the gen- 1; 
tlcman, sir, that offered half-a-crown P” He n 
attained to an immense heiglith of popularity, j 
and I shall always believe taujjht himself entirely ! | 
out of his own head to growl at any person in { * 
the crowd that bid as low as sixpence. But he ! 

f ot to be well on in years, and one night when | , 
was couwulsing York with the spectacles, he i i 
took a conwulsion on his own account upon the 1 1 
very footboaM by me, and it fluished him. 1 1 
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Being naturally of a tender turn, I had dread- and dumb. At the first look I might almost 

fui londy feelings on me arter this. I con- have judged that she had escaned from tlie Wild 

} quered ’em at selling times, having a reputation Beast Show, but at the secona I thought better i 
to keep (not to mention keeping myself), but of her, and thought that if she was more cared ! j 
' they got me down in private and rollea upon me. for and more kindly used she would be like my | 

; That's often the *way with us public characters, child. She was just the same age that my own j 
; See us on the footboard, and you'd give pretty daughter would have been, if her pretty head ; j 
j well anything you possess to be us. See us off bad not feU down upon my shoulder that un- ! | 
the footboard, and you'd add a trifle to be off fortunate night. 

; your bargain. It was under those circumstances To cut it short, I spoke confidential to Mim 
I that I come acquainted with a giant. I might while he was beating the gong outside betwixt 1 1 
j have been too high to fall into conversation with two lots of Pickleson's publics, and I put it to j i 
1 . him, had it not been for my lonely feelings, him, She lies heavy on your own hands ; ; j 

j For the general rule is, going round the country, what'll you take for her F" Mim was a most ; j 

1 to draw the line at dressing up. 'When a man ferocious swearer. Suppressing that part of his j j 
I can't trust his getting a living to his undisguised reply, which was much tlie longest part, his reply i I 
' abilities, you consider him below your sort, was, ‘‘ A pair of braces." Now I'll tell you," ! ! 

And this giant when on view figured as a says I, " what I'm a going to do with you. I'm j j 
I Homan.' a going to fetch you half a dozen pair of the !i 

I He was a languid young man, which I at- primest braces in the cart, and then to take her I : 

tribute to the distance betwixt his extremities, away with me." Says Mim (again ferocious), 

He had a little head and less in it, he had “ Til believe it when I've got the goods, and no i . 
weak eyes and weak knees, and altogether you sooner." I made all the haste I could, lest he 
couldn't look at him without feeling that there should think twice of it, and the bargain was 
was greatly too much of him both for his joints completed, which Picklcson he was thereby so re- 
! and his mind. But he was an amiable though lieved in bis mind that he come out at his little 
i timid young man (his mother let him out, aiid back door, longways like a serpent, and give : 
: spent the money), and we come acquainted when us Shi\^cry Shakey in a whisper among the wheels 
; ' he w'as walking to ease the horse betwdxt two at parting. 

I ; fairs. He was called Ilinaldo di Velasco, his It was hnppy days for both of us when Sophy 
; I name being Picklcson. and me began to travel in the cart. I at once 

i I This giant otherwise Picklcson mentioned to give her tlie name of Sophy, to put her ever 
Ij me under the seal of confidence, that beyond towards me in the attitude ot my own daughter. ; 
j his being a burden to himself, his life was made We soon made out to begin to understand one ; 
a burden to him, by the cruelty of his master another tlirough the goodness of the Heavens, 

I towards a step-daughter who w’as deaf and when she knowed that I meant true and kind by 

j dumb. Her mother w^as dead, and she had no her. In a very little time she was wonderful fond i 
; I living soul to take her part, and w as used most of me. You’havc no idea what it is to have any 
j ; hard. She travelled with his master’s caravan body wonderful fond of you, unless you have ; 

: j only because there was nowhere to leave her, been got down and rolled upon by the lonely i ; 
;i and this giant otherwise Picklcson did go so feelings that I liave mentioned as having once 
; j far as to believe that his master often tried to got the better of me. : 

I I lose her He was such a very languid young You’d have laughed— or the rewerse— it's 1 ’ 
I j man, that I don't know how long it didn't take according to your disposition— if you could have | i 
i I liim to get this story out, but it passed through seen me trying to teach Sophy. At first I was ! ; 
j his defective circulation to his top extremity in helped — you'd never guess by what — mile- !* 
i j course of time. stones. I got some large alphabets in a box, all I j 
; j When I heard this account from the giant the letters separate on bits of bone, and say we 

i 1 othervrisc Picklcson, and likewise that the poor was going to Windsor, 1 give her those letters in j 
: I girl had beautiful long dark hair, and was often that order, and then at every milestone I showed i 

' I pulled down by it and beaten, I couldn't see the her those same letters in that same order again, 

! giant tlirough what stood in my eyes. Having and pointed towards the abode of royalty. 

‘j wiped 'em, 1 give him sixpence "(for he was kept Another time I give her CART, and then j! 
! as short as he was long), and lie laid it out in chalked the same upon the cart. Another time j ' 
ij two threepennorths of gin-and-water, which so I give her D 0 C T 0 R M A R I Q 0 L D, || 
1 brisked him up, that he sang the Favourite and hung a corresponding inscription outside I 

I Comic of Shiveiy Shakey, ain't it cold. A po- my waistcoat. People that met us might stare | 

pnlar effect which his master had tried every a bit and laugh, but what did I care if she 
other means to get out of him as a Roman, caught the idea P She caught it after long 
wholly in vain. patience and trouble, and then we did begin to 

His master's name was Mim, a wery hoarse get on swimmingly, I believe you ! At first she 
man and I knew him to speak to. I went to was a little given to consider me the cart, and I 
that Fair as a mere civilian, leaving the cart the cart the abode of royalty, but that soon I 
oui^de the town, and I looked about the back wore off. i 

of ^ans while the performing was going on, We had our signs, too, and they was hundreds 
and at last sitting dozing against a muady cart- in number. Sometimes, she would sit looking at 
wheel, I come upon the poor girl tvho was deaf me and considering hard how to .communicate 
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with me about something fresh — how to ask me 
what she wanted explained— -and then she was 
(or I thoiifjlit she was ; what does it signify ?) so 
like my child with those years added to her, that 
I half Delieved it was herself, trying to tell me 
where she had been to up in the skies, and what 
she had seen since that unhappy night whensho 
flied away. She had a pretty face, and now that 
there was no one to drag at her briglit dark hair 
and it was all in order, there was a something 
touching in her looks that made the cart most 
peaceful and most quiet, though not at all 
melancolly. [N.B, In the Cheap Jack patter, 
we generally sound it, Icmonjolly, and it gets a 
laugh.] 

The way she learnt to understand any look of 
mine was truly surprising. When I sold of a 
niglit, she would sit in the cart unseen by them 
outside, and would give a eager look into my 
eyes when I looked in, and wmld hand me 
straight the precise article or articles I wanted. 
And then she would clap her hands and laugh for 
joy. And as for me, seeing her so bright, and 
remembering what she w^as when I first lighted 
on her, starved and beaten and ragged, leaning 
asleep against the muddy cart-wheel, it give 
me such lieart that I gained a greater heighth of 
reputation than ever, and I put Pickleaoii dowm 
(by the name of Mini’s Travelling Giant other- 
wise Picklcson) for a fypunnote in my will. 

This happiness wxnt on in the cart till she 
was sixteen year old. By w'hich time 1 began to 
feel not satisfied that I liad done my ’,vholc duty 
by her, and to consider that she ouglit to have 
better teaching than I could give her. It drew 
a many tears on both sides when I commenced 
explaining my views to lier, but what’s right is 
right and you can’t neither by tears nor laughter 
do away with its character. 

So 1 took her hand in mine, and I wxnt with 
her one day to the Deaf and Dumb Establish- 
ment in London, and when the gentleman come 
to speak fo us, I says to liim : ‘^Kow I’ll tell 
ou what ril do wiUi you sir. I am uotliing 
lit a Cheap Jack, but bf late years I have laid 
by for a rainy day notwithstanding. This is my 
only daughter (adopted) and you can’t produce 
a deafer nor a dumber. , Teach her the most ^ 
that can be taught her, in the shortest separation ' 
that can be named — state the figure for it— and 
I am game to put the money down. I won’t 
bate you a single farthing sir but I’ll put down 
the money here and now, and I’ll thankfully 
throw you in a pound to take it. There !” The 
gentleman smiled, and then, “ Well, w ell,” says 
he, must first know what she has learnt 
already. How do you communicate with her ?” 
Then 1 showed him, and she wrote in printed 
writing many names of things and so forth, and 
we held some sprightly conversation, Sophy and 
me, about a little story in a book which the 
gentleman showed her and which she was able to 
read. “ This is most extraordinary,” says the gen* 
tleman ; ” is it possible that you have been her 
only teacher P” ” 1 have been her only teacher, 
sir,” I^ays, ** besides herself.” ** Then,” says 
the gentleman, and more acceptable words was 


never spoke to me, ‘*you’r8 a clever fellaw, and 
a pod jfellow.” This he makes known to Sophy, 
who kisses his hands, claps her own, and laughs 
and cries upon it. 

We saw the gentleman four times in all, and 
when he took down my name and asked how in 
the world it ever chanced to be Doctor, it come 
out lliat he was own nephew by the sister’s 
side, if you’ll believe me, to the very Doctor 
that I was called after. This made our footing 
still easier, and lie says to me : 

” Now Marigold, ttll me what more do you 
want your adopted daughter to know?” 

” I want her sir to be cut off from the world as i 
little as can be, considering her deprivations, and ! 
therefore to l;i; able to read whatever is wrote, | 
with perfect ease and pleasure.” i 

”My good fellow,” urges the gentleman, ’ 
opening his eyes wide, ” wliy I can’t do that 
myself!” ; 

I took his joke and give him a laugh (know- 
ing by experience how flat you fall without it) j 
and 1 mended my words accordingly. i ! 

“ What do you mean to do with her after- j ■ 
wards?” asks the gentleman, with a sort of a 11 
doubtful eye. ” To take her about the country ?” ‘ ! 

”In the cart sir, but only in the cart. She ! 

will live a private life, you understand, in the ' 

cart. 1 should never think of bringing her in- ! 

firmities before tlic public. I wouldn’t make a i j 

show of her, for any money.” : i 

Tlie gentleman nodded and seemed to approve, j 1 
“Well,” says he, ”can you part with her for i! 
two years ?” I i 

“ To do licr that good— yes, sir.” j | 

** There’s another question,” says the gentle- i 
man, looking towards her : “ Can she part with j 
you for two years P” i 

I don’t know that it was a harder matter of j 
itself (for the other was hard enough to me), | 
but it was harder to get over. However, she j 
w'as pacified to it at last, and the separation be- ' 1 
twixt us was settled. How it cut up both of us I 
wdien it took ydacc, and wlien I left Jier at the 
door in the dark of an evening, I don’t tell. But 
I know tliis : — remembering tlmt night, I shall 
never pass tiiat same establishment without a | 
heart-aclie and a swelling in the throat, and I 
couldn’t put yon up the best of lots in sight of 1 
it witli my usual spirit — no; not even the fran, 
nor tiie pair of spectacles— for five hundred 
pound reward from the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and throw in the honour 
of putting my legs under his mahogany arter- 
wards. 

Still, the loneliness that followed in the cart 
was not the old loneliness, because tliere was a 
term put to it however long to look forward to, 
and because I could think, when I was any- 
ways down, that she belonged to me and I be- I 
longed to her. Always planning for her coming | i 
back, 1 bought in a few months’ time another ; 
cart, and what do you think I planned to do 
with it F rU tell you. I planned to fit it up 
with shelves, and books for her reading, and to 
have a seat in it where I could sit and see her 
read, and think that I had been her first teacher* 
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Not hurrying ovef’the job, 1 had the fittings 
knocked together in contriving ways under znv 
own inspection, and here was her bed in a berth 
with curtains, and there was her reading^able, 
and here was her writing-desk, and elsewhere 
was her books in rows upon rows, picters and 
no picters, bindings and no bindings, gilt-edged 
and plain, just as I could pick 'em up for uer 
in lots up and down the country. North and 
South and West and East, Winds liked best 
and winds liked least, Here and there and 
gone astray. Over the hills and far away. And 
when I had got together pretty well as many 
books as the cart would neatly hold, a new 
scheme come into my head which, as it turned 
out, kept my time and attention a good deal 
employed and helped me over the two years 
stile. 

Without being of an awaricious temper, I like 
to be the owner of things^ I should’nt wish, 
for instance, to go partners with yourself in the 
Cheap Jack cart. lt*s not that 1 mistrust you, 
but that rd rather know it was mine. Simi- 
larly, very likely you’d rather know it was 
yours. ^ Well ! A Kind of a jealousy began to 
creep into my mind when I reflected that all 
those books would have been read by other 
people long before they was read by her. It 
seemed to take away from her being "the owner 
of ’em like. In this way, the question got into 
my head : — Couldn’t I have a book new-made 
express for her, which she should be the first to 
read ? 

It pleased me, that thought did, and as I 
never was a man to let a thought sleep (you 
must wake up all the whole family of thoughts 
you’ve got and burn their nightcap, or you 
won’t do in the cheap Jack line), I set to 
work at it. Considering that I was in the liabit 
of changing so much about the country, and 
that I should have to find out a literary cliarac- 
ter here to make a deal with, and anotlier literary 
character there to make a deal with, as op- 
portunities presented, I hit on the plan that 
this same book should be a general miscellaneous 
lot— like the razors, flat-iron, chronometer 
watch, dinner plates, rolling-pin, and looking- 
glass — ^and shouldn’t be offered as a single indi- 
widual article like the spectacles or tlie gun. 
When I had come to that conclusion, I come 
to another, which shall likewise be yours. 

Often had I regretted tjiat she never had 
heard me on the footboard, and that she never 
could hear me. It ain’t that I am vain, but 
that you don’t like to put your own light under 
a bushel. What’s the worth of your reputa- 
tion, if you can’t convey the reason for ifc to 
the person you most wish to value it ? Now 
rU put it to you. Is it worth sixpence, fip- 
pence, fourpence, threepence, twopence, a 
benny, a halfpennv, a farthing P No, it ain’t. 
Not worth a farthing. Very well then. Mv 
conclusion was, that I would begin her book 
with some account of myself. So that, through 
reading a specimen or two of me on the foot- 
board, she might form an idea of my merits 
there. I was awaxc that I couldn’t do myself 

justice. A man can’t write his eye (at least / 
don’t know how to), nor yet can a man write his . 
voice, nor the rate of liis talk, nor the quickness 
of his action, nor his general spicy way. But 
he can write his turns of speech, when he 
is a public speaker — and indeed I have 
heard that he very often does, before he 
speaks ’em. 

Well ! Having formed that resolution, then 
come the question of a name. How did I 
hammer that hot iron into shape? This way. 
The most difficult explanation I had ever had ’ 
with her was, how I come to be called Doctor, 
and yet was no Doctor. After all, I felt that I 
had failed of getting it correctly into her mind, 
with my utmost pains. But trusting to her 
improvement in the two years, I thought that I 
might trust to her understanding it when she - 
should come to read it as put down by my own 
hand. Then I thought I would try a joke with 
her and watch how it took, by which of 
itself I might fully judge of her understanding 
it. We had first discovered the mistake we had 
dropped into, through her having asked me to 
prescribe for her when she had supposed me to 
oe a Doctor in a medical point of view, so 
thinks I, Now, if I give this book the name I 
of my Prescriptions, and if she catches the idea | 
that my only Prescriptions are for her amuse- ! 
ment and interest — to make her laugh in a i 
pleasant w^av, or to make her cry in a pleasant 
way— it will be a delightful proof to both of us 
that we have got over our difficulty. It fell 
out to absolute perfection. Por when she saw | 
the book, as I had it got up — the printed and i 
pressed book — lying on her desk in her cart, and j 
saw the title, Doctor Marigold’s Prescrip- j 
: TiONS, she looked at me for a moment with as- ' 
tonishment, then fluttered the leaves, then broke 
out a laughing in the charmingest way, then felt 
her pulse and shook her head, then turned the 
pages pretending to read them most attentive, 
then kissed the book to me, and put it to her 
bosom with both her hands. I never was belter 
pleased in all rny life ! 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that expres- 
sion out of a lot of romances I bought for her. 

I never opened a single one of ’em — and I have 
opened many— but 1 found the romancer saying 
“let me not anticipate.” Which being so, i 
wonder why he did anticipate, or who asked him 
to it.) Let me not, I say, anticipate. This same 
book took up all rny spare time. It was no 
play to get tne other articles together in the 
general miscellaneous lot, but wlien it come 
to my own article! There! I couldn’t have 
believed the blotting, nor yet the buckling 
to at it, nor the patience over it. Which 
again is like the footboard. The public have 
no idea. 

At last it was done, and the two years’ time 
was gone after all the other time before it, and 
where it’s all gone to. Who knows P The new cart 
was finished — yellow outside, relieved with wer- 
million and brass fittings— rthe old horse wms 
put in it, a new ’un and a boy being laic^on for 

1 the Cheap Jack cart — and I cleane4 wself up to 
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I go and fetch her. Bright cold weather it waa, 
cart-chimneys smoking, carts pitched private 
on a piece of waste ground over at Wandaworth 
where you may see *cm from the Sou* Western 
Railway when not upon the road. (Look out 
of the right-hand window going down.) ^ 

** Marigold,** says the gentleman, giving his 
hand hearty, “ I am very glad to see you.** 

“ Yet I have my doubts, sir,** says I, "if you 
. can be half as glad to see me, as I am to see 
you.** 

"The time has appeared so long; has it, 
Marigold P** 

" 1 won*t say that, sir, considering its real 
length; but ** 

" What a start, my good fellow !** 

Ah ! I should think it was ! Grown such a 
woman, so pretty, so intelligerit, so expressive ! 

I knew then that she must be really like my 
chUd, or I could never have known her, standing 
quiet by the door. 

" You arc affected,** says the gentleman in a 
kindly manner. 

" 1 feel, sir,** says I, "that I am but a rough 
chap in a sleeved waistcoat.** 

" I feel,** says the gentleman, " that it was 
you who raised her from misery and degrada- 
tion, and brought her into communication with 
her kind. But why do we converse alone to- 
gether, when we can converse so well with her ? 
j Address her in your own way.** 

I I "I am such a rough chap in a sleeved 
j| waistcoat, sir,** says I, "and she is such a 
! I graceful woman, and she stands so quiet at the 
Ij door!” 

; 1 “ Trj if she moves at the old sign,” says the 

I gentleman. 

Ij They had got it up together o* purpose to 

I I please me ! For wdicn I give her the old sign, she 
I rushed to my feet, and dropped upon her knees, 
j bolding up her hands to me with pouring tears 
! of love Jind joy ; and when I took her hands 
I and lifted her, she clasped me round the neck 
I and lay there ; and I don’t know what a fool I 

didn’t make of myself, until we all three settled 
down into talking without sound, as if there 
i was a something soft and pleasant spread over* 
j the whole world for us. 


Now ril tell you what I am a going to do 
: with you. 1 am a going to offer you tl)e general 

i miscellaneous lot, her own book, never read by 

I anybody else but me, added to and completed 

by me after her first reading of it, eiglit*aud- 
forty printed pages, six-and-ninety columns, 
Whiting’s own work, Beaufort House to wit, 
thrown off by the steam-ingine, best of paper, 
beautiful green wrapper, folded like clean linen 
come home from tne clear-starcher’s, and so 
exquisitely stitched that, regarded as a piece 
of needlework alone it’s better than the sam- 
pler of a seamstress undergoing a Competitive 
Examination for Starvation before the Civil 
Service Commissioners — and 1 offer the lot 
for what? For eight pound? Not so much. 
For six pound? Less. For four pound? 


Why, I hardly expect you to believe me, but 
that’s the sum. Four pound! The stitoli- 
ing alone cost half as much agaiiu Here’s 
forty-eight original pages, ninety-six original 
columns, for four pound. You want more for 
the money ? Take it. Three whole pages of ad- 
vertisements of thrilling interest thrown in for 
nothing. Read ’em and believe ’em. More f 
My best of wishes for your merry Christmases 
and your happy New Years, your long lives and 
your true prosperities. Worth twenty pound 
good if they are delivered as I send them. 
Remember ! Here’s a final prescription added, 
"To be taken for life," wnich will tell you 
how the cart broke down, and where the journey 
ended. You think Four Pound too much ? And 
still you think so P Come ! 1*11 tell you what 
then. Say Four Pence, and keep the secret. 


IL 

NOT TO BE TAKEN AT BED-TIME. 

This is the legend of a house called the Devil’s 
Inn, standing in the heather on the top of the 
Connemara mountains, in a shallow valley 
hollowed between five peaks. Tourists some- 
times come in sight of it on September evenings ; | 
a crazy and weather-stained apparition, with the I 
sun glaring at it angrily between the hills, and j 
striking its shattered window-panes. Guides 
are known to shun it, however. 

The house was built by a stranger, who came 
no one knew whence, and whom the people nick- 
named Coll Dhu (Black Coll), because of his 
sullen bearing and solitary habits. His dwelling 
they called tlic Devil’s Inn, because no tired tra- 
veller had ever been asked to rest under its roof, 
nor friei^^ known to cross its threshold. No 
one bore him company in liis retreat but a 
wizen-faced old man, who shunned the good- i 
morrow of the trudging peasant when he made j 
occasional excursions to the nearest village for 
provisions for himself and master, and who was 
as secret as a stone concerning dl the antece- 
dents of both. i 

For the first year of their residence in tlie 
country, there had been much speculation as to 
who they were, and what they did with them- 
selves up there among the clouds and eagles. 
Some said tliat Coll Dhu was a scion of the old 
I family from whose hands the surrounding lauds 
had passed; and that, embittered by poverty 
and pride, he had come to bury himself in soli- 
tude, and brood over his misfortunes. Others 
hinted of crime, and flight from another coun- 
try ; others again whispered of those Vho were 
cursed from their birth, and could never smile, 
nor yet make friends with a fellow-creature till 
the day of their death. But when two years 
had passed, the wonder had somewhat died out, 
and Coll Dlju was little thought of, except when 
a herd looking for sheep crossed the track of a 
big dark man walking the mountains gun in 
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hand, to whom he did »ot dare say Lord save 
you!” or when a housewife rocking her cradle 
of a winter*s night, crossed herself as a gust of 
storm thundered over her cabin-roof, with the 
exdamation, ”Oh, then, it^s Coll Dhu that has 
I enough o’ the fresh air about his head up there 
I this ni^it, the crature !” 

GoUI)hu had lived thus in his solitude for some 
! years, when it became known that Colonel 
j Blake, the new lord of the soil, was coming to 
visit the country. By climbing one of the peaks 
encircling his eyrie, Coll could look sheer down a 
mountain-side, and see in miniature beneath him, 
a grey old dwelling with ivied chimneys and 
weather-slated walls,6tanding amongst straggling 
trees and grim warlike rocks, that gave it the 
look of a fortress, gazing out to the Atlantic 
for ever with the eager eyes of all its windows, 
as if demanding perpetually, What tidings from 
the New ‘Wforld P” 

j He could sec now masons and carpenters 
1 crawling about below, like ants in ilie sun, over- 
running the old house from base to chimney, 
daubing here and knocking there, tumbling down 
walls that looked to Coll, up among tije clouds, 
like a handful Of jackstones, and building up 
011 ) 61*8 that looked like the toy fences "in a 
I child’s Farm. Throughout several months he 
j must have watched the busy ants at their task 
j of breaking and mending again, disflguring and 
I beautifying ; but when all was done lie had not 

j the curiosity to stride down and admire tlie 

i handsome paneling of the new billiard-room, 

nor yet the line view w^hicb the enlarged bay- 
window in the drawing-room commanded of the 
watery highway to Newfoundland. 

! Deep summer was melting into autumn, and 
I the amber streaks of decay were beginning 

I to creep out and trail over the ripe purple of 

I moor and mountain, when Colonel Blukc, his 

I only daughter, and a pai*ty of friends, arrived in 

j the country. The grey house below was alive 

j with gaiety, but Coll Dim no longer found an 

i interest in observing it from his eyrie. When 

; he watched the sun rise or set, he chose to as- 

i cend some crag that looked on no human liabita- 

j tion. When he sallied foilh on his excursions, 

j gun in hand, he set his face towards the most 

I isolated wastes, dipping into the loneliest valleys, 

and scaling tie nakedest ridges. When he 
came by chance within call of other excursion- 
ists, gun in hand he plunged into the shade of 
some hollow, and avoided an encounter. Yet it 
was fated, for all that, that he and Colonel Blake 
should meet. 

Towards the evening of one bright September 
dky, the wind changed, and in half an hour the 
mountains were wrapped in a thick blinding mist. 
Coll Dhu was far from his den, but so well had he 
searched ibese mountains, and inured himself to 
their climate, that neither storm, rain, nor fog, 
had power to disturb him. But while he stalked 
on his way, a faint and agonised cry from a 
human voice reached him through the smothering 
mist. He quickly tracked the sound^ and gained 
the side of a ititxxi who w as stumbling along in 
danger of death at every step. 


” Follow me!” said OoU Dhu to this man, 
and, in an boar’s time, brought him safely to the 
lowlands, and up to the walls of the eager-eyed 
mansion. 

“I am Colonel Blake,” said the frank soldier, 
when, having left the fog behind him, they stood 
in the starlight under the lighted windows. 1 
ll^Pray tell me quickly to whom I owe my 

As he spoke, he glanced up at his bene- , 
factor, a large man with a sombre sun-burned | 
face. I 

‘^Colonel Blake,” said Coll Dhu, after a strange j i 
pause, “ your father suggested to my father to sj 
stake his estates at the gaining table. They h 
were staked, and the tempter won. Both are j 
dead ; but you and I live, and I have sworn to I 
injure you.” 

The colonel laughed good humouredly at the 
uneasy face above him. i 

” And you began to keep your oath to-night ' i 
by saving my life P” said he, * ” Come ! I am a j I 
soldier, and Icnow^liow to meet an enemy ; but I ! ; 
Jiad far rather meet a friend. I shall not be happy | j 
till you have eaten my salt. We have merry- i 
making to-night in honour of my daughter’s i| 
birtliday. Come in and join us ?” 1 j 

Coll Dhu looked ui the earth doggedly. . I 
I have told you,” he said, who and what ■ 

I am, and I will not cross your threshold.” j | 
But at this moment (so runs my story) a | 
French window opened among the llower-beds | ! 
by which they were siandiiig, and a vision ap- li 
peared which stayed the words on Coil’s tongue. | ; 
A stately girl, clad in white satin, stood framed j 
in the ivied window, with the warm light from ; , 
witliin streaming around her richly -moulded j; 
figure into the night. Her face was as pale as 1 1 
Imr gown, her eyes were swimming in tears, but a ! i 
firm smile sat on her lips as she held out both j ; 
Jiands to her father. The liglit behind her, 1 1 
touched the glistening folds of her dross— the ' j 
lustrous })carls round her throat— the coronet of | i 
blood -red roses which encircled the knotted I 
braids at the back of her head. Satin, pearls, ■ ; 
aud roses — had Coll Dim, of the Devil’s Inn, j ! 
-never set eyes upon such things before P 

Evlcen Blake was no nervous tearful miss, . 
A few quick words—** Tliauk God ! you’re safe ; 1 

the rest have been home an hour ” — and a tight j j 
pressure of her father’s fingers between her own 1 1 
jewelled hands, were all that betrayed the un- 
easiness she had suffered. 

** Faith, my love, 1 owe my life to this brave 

f jentlemau!” said the blithe colonel. ** Press 
lim to come in and be our guest, Evlcen. He 
wants to retreat to his mountains^ and lose him- 
self again in the fog where I found him ; or, 
rather, where he found me! Come, sir” (to 
Coll), ** you must surrender to this fair be- 
sieger.” 

An introduction followed. **Coli Dhu!” 
murmured Evleen Blake, for slie had heard the 
common tales of him ; but with a frank welcome 
she invited her father’s preserver to taste the 
hospitality of that father’s house. 

** I beg you to conte in, sir,” she said ; ** but 
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^ for you our gaiety must have been turned into 
mourning. A shadow will he upon our mirth 
if our benefactor disdains to joiniu it^” 

With a sweet grace, mingled with a cer- 
tain hauteur from wliich she was never free, 
she extended her white hand to the tall looming 
figure outside the window ; to have it grasped 
and wrung in a way that made the proud gtrrs 
eyes flash their amazement, and the same little 
hand clench itself in displeasure, when it had 
hid itself like an outraged thing among the 
shining folds of her gown. Was this Goll Dhu 
mad, or rude ? 

Tiie guest no longer refused to enter, but 
followed the white figure into a little study 
where a lamp burned ; and the gloomy stranger, 
the blufif colonel, and the young mistress of the 
house, were fully discovered to each other’s 
eyes. Evleen glanced at the new comer’s dark 
face, and sliuddcred with a feeling of indescrib- 
able dread and dislike; iben, to her father, 
j accounted for the shudder after a popular 
fashion, saying lightly: “There is some one 
j walking over my grave.” 

So Coll Dliu was present at Evleen Blake’s 
birthday ball. Here he was, under a roof 
which ought to have been his own, a stranger, 
known only by a nickname, shunned and soli- 
tary. Ilere he was, who had lived among the 
eagles and foxes, lying in wait with a fell pur- 
pose, to be revenged on the son of his father’s foe 
for poverty and diugracc, for the broken heart 
of a dead mother, for the loss of a self-slaughtered 
father, for the dreary scattering of brothers and 
I sisters. Here he stood, a Samson shorn of his 
I slrenglh; and all because a haughty girl had 
melting eyes, a winning mouth, and looked ra- 
! diant in satin and roses. 

Peerless where many were lovely, she moved 
among her friends, trying to be unconscious 
of the gloomy fire of those strange eyes which 
followed her unweariedly wherever she went. 
And when her father begged her to be gracious 
to the unsocial guest >vhom lie would fain con- 
ciliate, she courteously conducted him to see 
the new picture-gallery adjoininu the drawing- 
rooms ; explained under what odd circumstances* 
the colonel had picked up this little painting or 
that ; using every delicate art her pride would 
allow to achieve her father’s purpose, whilst 
maintaining at the same time her own personal 
reserve; trying to divert the guest’s oppres- 
sive attention from herself to the objects 
for which she claimed his notice. Coil Dim | 
followed his conductress and listened to herj 
voice, but what she said mattered nothing ; nor I 
did she wring many words of comment or reply I 
from his lips, until they paused in a retired corner 
where the light was dim, before a window from 
which the curtain was withdrawn. The saslies 
were open, and nothing was visible but water ; 
i the niglit Atlantic, with the full moon riding high 
i above a bank of clouds, making silvery tracks 
outward towards the distance of infinite mystery 
dividing two worlds. Here the following little 
scene is said to have been enacted. 

** This window of my father’s own planning. 


is it not creditable to his taste ?” said the young , 
hostess^ as she stood, herself glltteru^ like a 
dream of beauty, looking on the moonlight, 
j Coll Dbu made no answer; but suddenly, it j 
I is said, asked her for a rose from a cluster of 
I flowers that nestled in the lace on her bosom. I 

Eor the second time that night Evleen Blake*s 
eyes flashed with no gentle light. But this man 
was the saviour of her father. She broke off a ) 
blossom, and with such good grace, and also 
with such queen-like dignity as she might | 
assume, presented it to him. Whereupon, j 
not only was the rose seized, but also the hand i 
that gave it, which was hastily covered with 
kisses. 

Then her auger burst upon him. 

“ Sir,” she cried, “ if you are a gentleman ' 
you must be mad ! If you are not mad, then 
you are not a gentleman !” ! ' 

“Be merciful,” said Coll Dim ; “I love you. | 
My God, I never loved a woman before ! Xh !” j | 
he cried, as a look of disgust crept over her j | 
face, “ you hate me. You shuddered the first i , 
time your eyes met mine. ITove you, and you j ! 
hate me!” 

“1 do,” cried Evleen, vehemently, forgetting ; 
everything but lier indignation. “ Your presence | 
is like something evil to me. Love me ?— your ! 
looks poison me. Pray, sir, talk no more to mo ! ' 
in this strain,” ^ . 

“ 1 will trouble you no longer,” said Coll Dhu, 
And, stalking to the window, he placed one 
powerful hand upon the sash, and vaulted from i ; 
it out of her sight. ; , 

( ' 

Barc-licaded as ho was, Coll Dhu strode olF l i 
to the mountains, but not towards his own ;! 
home. All the remaining dark hours of that 
night he is beli(‘. ved to have walked the labyrinths ' i 
of the hills, until dawn began to scatter the clouds 
with a high wind. East ing, and on foot from sun- ; 
rise the morning before, he was then glad enough 
to see a cabin right in his way. Walking in, he I 
asked for water to drink, and a corner where ji 
he might throw himself to rest, j 

There was a wake in the liouse, and the ii 
kitchen was full of people, all wearied out with ! : 
the night’s watch ; old men were dozing over j 
their [)ipes in the chimney-corner, and here and | 
there a woman was fast asleep with her liead on a ! 
neighbour’s knee. All who were awake crossed j 
themselves wdicn Coll Dim’s figure darkened the j 
door, because of his evil name ; but an old man 
of the house invited him in, and offering him 
milk, and promising him a roasted potato by- 
and-by, conducted him to a small room off the 
kitchen, one end of which was strewed with 
heatlier, and where there were only two women 
sitting gossiping over a fire. 

“A thravellcr,” said the old man, nodding 
his head at the women, who nodded back, as u 
to say “he has the traveller’s right,” And 
Coll Dhu flung himself on the heather, in the 
furthest corner of the narrow room. 

The women suspended their talk for a while ; 
but presently, guessing the intruder to be 
asleep, resumed it in voices above a whisper. 




There was but a patch of window with the grey 
dawn behind it, but Coll could see the figures 
by the firelight over which they bent : an old 
woman sitting forward with her withered hands 
extended to the embers, and a girl reclining 
against the hearth wall, with her healthy face, 
bright eyes, and crimson draperies, glowing by 
turns in the flickering blaze. 

'‘Ido^know,” said the girl, **but it^s the 
quarest marriage iver I h’ard of. Sure it’s not 
three weeks since he tould right an’ left that he 
hated her like noison !” 

Whist, astlioreen !” said the colliagh, bend- 
ing forward confidentially; ‘‘Ihroth an’ we all 
know that o’ him. But what could he do, the 
crature! When she put the burragh-bos on 
him!’* 

"The whatV^ asked the girl. 

"Then the burragh-bos machree-o? That’s 
the spanchel o’ death, avourneen ; an’ well she 
has him tethered to her now, bad luck to 
her!” 

The old woman rocked herself and stifled 
the Irish cry breaking from her wrinkled lips 
by burying her face in her cloak. 

" But what is it P” asked the girl, eagerly. 
"What’s the burragh-bos, anyways, an’ where 
did she get it P” 

"Och, och! it’s not fit for cornin’ over to 
young ears, but cuggir (whisper), acushla ! It’s 
a sthrip o’ the skin o’ a corpse, peeled from the 
i crown o’ the head to the heel, without crack or 
split, or the charrm’s broke ; an’ that, rowled 
up, an’ put on a stbring roun’ the neck o’ the wan 
i that’s cowld by the wan that wants to be loved. 
An’ sure enough it puts the fire in their hearts, 
hot an’ sthrong, afore twinty-four hours is 
gone.” 

The girl had started from her lazy attitude, 
and gazed at her companion with eyes dilated 
by horror. 

" Marciful Saviour !” she cried. " Not a sowl 
on airth would bring the curse out o’ heaven by 
sicli a black doin’ !” 

“ Aisy, Biddeen alanna! an’ there’s wan that 
does it, an’ isn’t the divil. Arrah, aslhoreen, 
did ye niver hear tell o’ Pexie na Pishrogie, 
that lives betune two hills o’ Maam Turk ?” 

" I h’ard o’ her,” said the girl, breathlessly. 

" Well, sorra bit lie, but it’s hersel’ that does 
it. She-’ll do it for money any day. Sure they 
hunted her from the graveyard o’ Salruck, 
where she had the dead raisea ; an* glory be to 
God ! they would ha’ murtliercd her, only they 
missed her thracks, an’ couldn’t bring it home to 
her afther.” 

"Whist, a-wauher” fmy mother), said the 
girl ; " here’s the tliravellcr gettin’ up to set off 
on his road again I Och, then, it’s the short 
rest he tuk, the sowl !” 

It was enough for Coll, however. He had 
got up, and now went back to the kitchen, 
where the old man had caused a dish of pota- 1 
toes to be^ roasted, and earnestly pressed his 
visitor to sit down and eat of them. This Coll 
did readily ; having recruited his strength by a 
mealj he betook himself to the mountains again, 


just as the rising sun was flashing among the 
waterfalls, and sending the night mists Mfting 
down the glens. By sundown the same evening 
he was striding over the hills of Maam Turk, 
asking of herds his way to the cabin of one Pexie 
na Pishrogie. 

In a hovel on. a brown desolate heath, with 
scared-looking hills flying off into the distance 
on every side, he found Pexie : a yellow-faced 
hag, dressed in a dark-red blanket, with elf-locks 
of coarse black hair protruding from under an 
orange kerchief swathed round her wrinkled 
jaws. She was bending over a pot upon her 
fire, where herbs were simmering, and she looked 
up with au evil glance when Coll Dhu darkened 
her door. 

"The burragh-bos is it her lionour wants P” 
she asked, when he had made known his errand. 
"Ay, ay; but the arighad, the arighad (money) 
for rexie. The burragh-bos is ill to get.” 

" I will pay,” said Coll Dhu, laying a sove- j 
reign on the bench before her, | 

The witch sprang upon it, and chuckling, be- | 
stowed on her visitor a glance which made even | 
Coll Dhu shudder. 

" Her honour is a fine king,” she said, " an’ 
her is fit to get the burragh-bos. Ha ! ha 1 her 
sail get the burragh-bos from Pexie. But the 
arighad is not enough. More, more !” j 

She stretched out her claw-like ^ hand, and i 

Coll dropped another sovereign into it. Where- j 

upon she fell into more horrible convulsions of 
delight. I 

"Hark ye!” cried Coll. "I have paid you 1 
well, but if your infernal charm docs not work, i 
I will have you hunted for a witch 1” | 

" Work !” cried Pexie, rolling up her eyes. "If | 
Pexie’s charrm not work, then her honour come j 
back here au* carry tliese bits o’ mountain away 
on her back. Ay, her will work. If tlie colleen I 
hale her honour like the old diaoul hersel’, still an* 
withal her will love her honour like her own 
white sowl afore the sun sets or rises. That, 
(with a furtive leer,) or the colleen dhas go wild 
mad afore wan hour.” 

"Hag!” returned Coll Dhu; "the last part 
ha a hellish invention of your own. I heard 
nothing of madness. If you want more money, 
speak out, but play none of your hideous tricks 
on me.” 

The witch fixed her cunning eyes on him, and 
took her cue at once from his passion. 

"Her honour guess thrue,” she simpered; 

"it is only the little bit more arigliaa poor 
Pexie want.” 

Again tlie skinny hand was extended. Coll 
Dhu shrank from touching it, and threw his 
gold upon the table. 

" King, king !” chuckled Pexie. " Her honour 
is a grand king. Her honour is fit to get the 
burragh-bos. The colleen dhas sail love her 
like her own white sowl. Ha, ha !” 

"When shall I get it ?” asked Coll Dhu, im- 
patiently. 

" Her honour sail come back to Pexie in so 
many days, do-deag (twelve), so many days, fur 
that the burragh-bos is’hard to get. The lonely 
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graveyard is far away, an* the dead man is hard 
to raise—** 

“ Silence !** cried CoH Dhu ; ** not a word 
more. ^ I will have your hideous charm, but 
what it is, or where you get it, I will not 
know.*’ 

Tlien, promising to come back in twelve days, 
he took his departure. Turning to look back 
when a little way across the heath, he saw Pexie 
gazing after him, standing on her black hill in 
relief against the lurid flames of the dawn, seem- 
ing to his dark imagination like a fury with all 
hell at her back. 

At the appointed time Coll Dim got the pro- 
mised charm. He sewed it with perfumes in!o 
a cover of cloth of gold, and slung^it to a fine- 
wrought chain. Lying in a casket which had once 
held the jewels of Co]l*s broken-hearted mother, 
it looked a glitteiing bauble enough. Mean- 
time the people of the mountains were cursing 
over their cabin fires, because there had been 
another unholy raid upon their graveyard, and 
were banding themselves to bunt the criminal 
down, 

A forlnio*hl passed. How or where could 
Coll Dhu find au opportunity to put the charm 
round the neck of the coloncrs proud daughter ? 
More gold was dropijed into Pexie*s greedy 
claw, and ihcu she promised to assist him in his 
dilerania. 

Next morning llie witcli dressed herself in 
decent garb, smoothed her elf-locks under a 
snowy cap, smoothed the evil wrinkles out of her 
face, and wdili a basket on her arm locked the 
door of tlic hovel, and tgok her way to the low- 
lands. Pexie seemed to have given up her 
disreputable calling for that of a simple 
niushroom-gathcrciC The housekeeper at the 
grey house bouglit poor Muireadc’s luiislirooms 
of iier every morning. Every morning she left 
unfailingly a nosegay of wild flowers for Miss 
Evicen Blake, bless Inu' ! She had never 
seen tlie darling young lady with her own two 
longing eyes, but sure hadn’t she heard tell of 
her sweet puvty face, miles away !’* And at last, 
one monuag, wdiom should she uioct but Miss 
Evlccii herself returning alone from a rainblp. 
Whereupon poor Mulreadc “made bold*’ to 
present her flowers in person. 

“Ah,** said Evlecn, “it is you wlio leave me 
the flowers every morning?" They arc very 
sweet.** 

Muircade had sought her only for a look at 
licr beautiful face. And now that slic had seen 
it, as briglit as the sun, and as fair as t he lily, 
she would take U]) her basket and go away con- 
tented. Yet she lingered a little longer. 

“My lady never walk up big mounlaiu ?** said 
Pexie. 

“No,** Evleen said, laughing; she feared she 
could not walk up a mountain. 

“ Ah yes ; my lady ought to go, with more 
ran* ladies an* gentlemen, ridin* on party little 
onlceys, up the big mountain. OIi, gran’ things 
up big mountain for my lady to see !** 

Thus slie set to work, and kept her listener 


encliaincd for an hour, while she related v.^on- 
derful stories of those upper regions. And as 
Evleen looked up to the burly crowns of the 
hills, ^ perhaps she thought there might be sense 
in this wild old woman’s suggestion. It ought 
to be a grand world up yonder. 

Be that as it may, it was not long after this 
when Coll Dim got notice that a party from 
the grey Louse would explore llie mountains 
next day ; that Evicen Blake would bo of the 
number; and that he, Coll, must prepare to 
house and rcfresli a crowd of weary people, who 
in the evening should be brouglil, hungry and 
faint, to his door. The simple mushroom ga- 
therer should be discovered laying in her hnnilfle 
stock among the green places betw^eeu tlie hills, 
simiild volunteer to act as guide to the party, 
should lead them far out of their w'ay through 
the mountains and up and down the most toil- 
some ascents and across dangerous places ; to 
escape safely from which, the servants sliould 
be told to throwaway the baskets of provibious 
which they carried. 

Coll Dhu w^as not idle. Such a feast &ct 
fortl), as had never been spread so near the clouds 
before. Wc arc told of wonderful dishes fur- 
nished by unwholesome agency, and from a place 
believed much hotter lliaii is necessary for ])ur- 
poses of cookery. Wc arc told also how Coll 
Dim’s barren chambers were suddenly hung with 
curtains of velvet, and with fringes of "gold; 
bow the blank white walls glowed with delicate 
colours and gilding; how’ gems of pictures sprang 
into sight bctw'eeu the panels ; how the tables 
blazed witli plate and gold, and glittered with 
the rarest glass; how such wines (lowed, as the 
guefis had never tasted; how servants in the 
richest livery, amongst whom tlic wizcn-faccd 
old jnnn was a mere nonentity, appeared, and 
stood ready to carry in the wonderful dishes, 
at wdiosc extraordinary fragrance llie eagles 
came pecking to the window's, and the foxes 
drew near the walls, snuffing. Sure enough, in 
all good time, the wxary party came within sight 
of tlie Devil’s Inn, and Coll Dhu sallied forth to 
invite them across liis lonely Ihrcsliold. Colonel 
Blake (to whom Evicen, in her delicacy, had 
said no word of the solitary’s strange behaviour 
to licrsolf) hailed his appearance with delight, 
and the whole party sat down to Coil’s bamptot 
in high good humour. Also, it is said, in much 
amazement at the magnificence of the mountain 
recluse. 

All went in to Coil’s feast, save Evleen Blake, 
wdio remained standing on the threshold of tlie 
outer door; weary, but uuwulli)ig to rest tliere; 
hungry, but unwilling to eat there. Her wdiite 
cambric dress was gathered on her anus, crushed 
and sullied wdth the toils of tlie day ; her bright 
cheek w'as a liille sun-burned ; her small dark 
head wdtli its braids a little tossed, was bared 
to the mouulaiu air and the glory of the sinking 
sun ; her hands were loosely tangled in tlic strings 
of her hat; and her foot sometimes tapped tlm 
threshold stone. So she wnas seen. 

The peasants tell that Coll Dhu and her father 
came prayiing her to enter, and that the magni- 
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Scent servants brought viands to the tlireshold ; | 
but no step would sue move inward, no morsel 
would she taste. 

Poison, poison!” she murmured, and threw 
the food in handfuls to the foxes, w^ho were 
snuffing on the heath. 

But it was different when Muireade, the 
kindly old woman, the simple mushroom- 
gatherer, with all the wicked wrinkles smoothed 
j out of her face, came to the side of the hungry 
ill, and coaxingly presented a savoury mess of 
j er own sweet mushrooms, served on a common 
! earthen platter. 

j An’ darlin’, my lady, poor Muireade her 
1 cook them hersel’, an’ no thing o’ this house 

I touch them or look at poor Muircade’s mush- 

rooms.” 

j Then Evleen took the jdatter and ate a deli- 
I cious meal. ^ Scarcely was it finished when a 

; heavy drowsiness fell upon her, and, unable to 

sustain herself on lior feel, she prcsenily sat 
down upon the door-stone. Leaning hcr'liead 
against tlie framework of the door, she was 
; soon in a deep sleep, or trance. So she was 
: fouiid.^ 

' ** Whimsical, ohv'jtinate litthj girl said the 

colonel, plating his hand on the beautiful slurn- 
' bering head. And taking her in his arms, he 
I carried her into a ehumber wliich had been (say 
' the story-tellers) nothing but a bare and sorry 
, closet in the morning, but which was now llttcrd 
up wdth Oriental splendour. And here on a 
:j If Kurious couch she M^as laid, with a crimson 
: coverlet wrapping her feet. And licre in tlic 
j tempered light coming through jewelled glass, 
where yesterday liad been a coarse rough-hung 
window, her father looked his last iij)on her 
lovely face. 

The colonel returned to Ids host and friends, 

I and by-and-by tlie whole party sallied forth to 
I see the after-glare of a fierce sunset swathing 
j the hills in flames. It was not until they ha<l 
j gone some distance that Coll Dim remcniberecl 
to go back and fetch his telescope. He vras not 
I long absent. Bui lie was absent long enough 
to enter that giowdng cliainbcr wiili a stealthy 
step, to throw a light chain around the neck of 
the sleeping girl, and to sli|> among the folds of 
her dress the hideous glittering burragli-bos. 

After he had gone aw^ay again, Pc.\.ie came 
stealing to the door, and, opening it a little, 
sat dowm on the mat ontside, wdUi her cloak 
wrapped round her. An hour passed, and Evleen 
Blake still slept, her breathing scarcely stirring 
the deadly bauble on her breast. AH er that, she 
began to murmur and moan, and Pexic pricked up 
her ears. Presently a sound in the room told that 
the victiin was awake and had risen. Then Pexie 
I put licr face to the aperture of the door and 
! looked in, gave a howl of dismay, and lied from 
j the house, to be seen in that country no more, 
j The light was fading among tlie hills, and 
the ramblers were returning towards the Devil’s 
Inn, when a group of ladies who were consider- 
ably in advance of the rest, met Evleen Blake 
I advancing towards them on the heath, with 

I her hair disordered as by sleep, and ijo covering 
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on her head. They noticed something bright, like 

S old, shifting and glancing with the motion of her 
gure. There had been some jesting among them 
about Evlcen’s fancy for falliiig asleep on the 
door-step instead of coming in to dinner, and 
they advanced laughing, to rally her on the sub- 
ject. But she stared at them m a strange way, 
as if she did not know them, and passed on. 
Her friends wove rather offended, and com- 
mented on her fantastic humour ; only one 
looked after her, and got laughed at by her 
companions for expressing uneasiness on the 
wilful young lady’s account. 

So they kept their way, and the solitary 
figure went fluttering on, tlic white robe Wiish- 
iug, and tl^^ fatal burragh-bos glittering in the 
reflexion from the sky. A hare crossed her 
path, and she laughed out loudly, and clap- 
ping her hands, s^praug after it. Then she 
stojipcd and asked questions of the slones, 
striking them with lier open palm because they 
would not answer. (An amazed little herd 
silling behind a rock, witnessed these strange 
proceedings.) By-and-by she began to call 
after the birds, in a wild shrill way, startling 
the echoes of the hills as she wxnt along. A 
prady of gcntleirion returning by a dangerous 
path, heard (he unusual sound and slopped to 
listen. 

‘'What is that r” asked one. 

“ A young eagh^,” said Coll Dhu, whose face 
had become -livid : “they often give such 
cries.” 

“ It was uncoinnumly like a woman’s voice !” 
was ilie reply; and immediately another wild 
note rang towards them from the rocks above : 

I a bare saw-like ridge, slielving away to some 
distance ahead, and projcciing one hungry toot h 
over an abyss. A few more moments and they 
saw Evleen l^lake’s light figure fluttering out 
towards this dizzy point. 

“ My Evleen !” cried tlie colonel, recognising 
his daughter, “ she is mad to venture on such a 
spot 1” 

“Mud!” re.pcaicd Coll Dhu. And then 
dashed off’ to the rescue wi^h all the might and 
swdft.iiess of his powerful limbs. 

When he drew near her, Evleen had almost 
reached the verge of the terrible rock. Very 
cautiously he approached her, his object being 
to seize her in ins strong arms before she w’as 
aware of his presence, and carry her many 
yards away from the spot of danger. But in a 
fatal moment Evleen turned her head and saw 
him. One wild ringing cry of hale and horror, 
which startled the very eagles and scattered a 
flight of curlews above Imr head, broke from her 
lips. A step backward brouglit her within a 
foot of death. 

One desperate though wary stride, and she 
was struggling in Coil’s embrace. One glance 
in her eyes, and he saw that he was striving 
with a mad woman. Back, back, she dragged 
him, and he had nothing to ^rasp by. The rock 
was slippery and his shod leet would not cling 
to it. Back, back ! A hoarse panting, a dire 
swinging to and fro; and then the rock was 
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final and corrected form, "Why does a yoim^ 
penlleman xv]io has partaken freely of the pud- 
ding, which at this establishment precedes the 
meat, resemble a meteor P — Because he*s efful- 
gent— a full gent !’* 

Hopeful, surely! Nothing unnaturally pre- 
i mature in the composition. Founded on a 
I strictly boyisli grievance. Possessing a certain 
; archmological interest in its reference to the now 
I ; obsolete practice of administering pudding before 
j meat at educational establishments, with the view j 
! ; of damping the appetite (and constitution) of the j 

I i 

I j Though inscribed upon perishable and ^casy 

I I slate, in ephemeral slate-pencil, my riddle lived. S 
It was repeated. It became popular. It was 

I all over the school, and at last it came to the ears 
! of the master. That unimaginative person liad 
i ; no taste for the fine arts. I was sent for, in- 
: terrogated as to whether this work of art was 
! j the product of my brain, and, having given an ; 
il answer in the affirmative, received a "distinct, 

I and even painful, punch on the head, accom- 
: panied by specific directions to inscribe straight- 
: way the words "Dangerous Satirising/’ two 
‘ 1 thousand times, on the very shite on which my 
! riddle had been originally composed, 
i i Notwithstanding this act of despotism on the 
: part of the unappreciative Beast who mvariably 
j I treated me as ii I were not profitable (when 1 
j j knew the contrary), my reverence for the great 
! 1 geniuses who have excelled in the department 
j; of which I am speaking, grew with my giwth, 
ji and slrciK^theucd with &o. Tliinlc of the 
, ' pleasure, ilie rapture, which Riddles afford to 
. ; persons of wholesomely constituted mind ! Think 
of the innocent sense of triumph felt by the: 
i ; man who propounds a riddle to a company, to 
" every member of w^hich it is a novelty. He 
alone is the proprietor of the ansumr. His 
is a glorious position. He keeps everybody 
1; waiting. He wears a calm and placid smile. 

; ; He has the rest at his mercy. He is happy — 

: — innocently happy. 

But who makes the Riddles P 
1 no. 

Am I going to 4et out a great mystery? 

; Am I going to initiate the uninitiated ? Am I 
going to let the world know how ii is done ? 

Yes. I am. 

It is done in the mriiu by the Dictionary ; but 
» the consultation of that work of reference, with 
a view to tlie construct ion of riddles, is a process 
so bewildering — it puts such a strain upon the 
faculties— that at first you cannot w^ork at it for 
more than a (juart cr o( an h our at once. The ])ro- 
ccss is terrific. First of all voii get youi’sclf 
t horough] J awake and oir the afert — ii is good to 
rim the fingers througli the hair roughly at this 
crisis— them you take your Dictionary, and, 

1 selecting a particular letter, you go doivn the 
column, stopping at every Word that looks in the 
slightest degree promising, drawing back from 
it as artists draw back from a picture to see it 
tlie better, twisi iiig it, and turning it, and if it 
1 yield nothing, j.assing on to the next. With 
substantives you occupy your^lf in an 


especial manner, as more may be done with them j ! 

than with any of the other parts of speech; i 

while as to the words with two meanings, you 
must be in a bad state indeed, or have particu- 
larly ill luck, if you fail to get something out i 
of them. ^ I 

Suppose that you are going in for a day’s 'i 
riddling — ^yonr dinner depciiclin^on tlie success | ; 
of your efforts. 1 take your Dictionary, and |{ 
open it at hap-hazard. You open, say, among |; 
the Fs, and you go to work. " i I 

You make several stoppages as you go down Ij 
the column. You pause naturally at the w^ord ;[ 
Felt. It is a past participle of Ihe verb to feel, ij 
and ii is a substance used in making haf s. You ! | 
press it hard. Wliy is a hatter— No — Why may j i 
a halier invariably be looked upon as a con- ’! 
sidcrate person? Because he has always ji 
for — No. Thatwcm’tdo. You go on. ‘.‘Fen” — !| 
a chance here for a well-timed thing about the i j 
Feuian Brotliovliood. This is worth a struggle, j i 
.and you make a desperate one. A Fen is a ; | 
marsh. In u marsh there is mud. Why was || 
it always to be expected that the Irish rebels j* 
must ultimately stick in the mud ? Because j | 
tlieirs was a Ak^^-iaii movemcni. — liiiolenible ! ;; 

Yet you are loth to abandon the subject. A || 
Fen is a Morass. More-ass. Why is an Irish ji 
rebel more ass than knave ? No, again it vron’t ! 
do! 1 ! 

Disconsolate, but dogged, you go on till you i! 
arrive at ‘‘Fertile.” Fcr-tilc. Tile — Tile, allat. 
Why is a Hat made of Beaver, like laud that ! 
always yields fine crops? Because ii may be it 
called Fertile (Fur-tile). That will do. Not ii 
first-class, but it will do. Riddling is very like ; 
fisliing. Sonv'timcs you got a small trout, some- i : 
times a lavgc one. This is a small trout, but it 
shall go into t he basket, novcrtlielcss. And now ; | 
you arc fairly warming to your work. You come ! i 
to " Forgery.” Y’ou again make a point. For- ■ j 
gcry. For-gcry — For Jerry. A complicated j! 
riddle of a high order. Intricate, and of the jl 
Coleridge kind. Why — No, If —If a goidleman, p 
having a favourite sou of tender yefirs, named j! 
Jcremiali, were in the course of dessert to put a ' ! 
pear in bis pocket, stating, as he did so, that tim ’ 
iViiit was intended for his beloved boy, udiy, j; 
[in making such an explanation, would he men- 
tion a certain act of hdony once punishable by j 
death? — Because he would say that it v'as ij 
Forgery — For Jerry. Into tlic basket. 1 1 

It never rains but it pours. Another com- H 
! plex one, of Ib.c same tyiie. Fungus! If a j} 
i well-bred lady should, in s])ort, poke Imr eousiii i; 
Augiidu^ in the ribs will! her Hlao and white ;j 
parasol, and hurt him, what vegetable product |! 
would she mention in facetiously apologising? ij 
Fungus. Fun G us! In with it ij 

Tiie Fs being exhauBfed, you take a short |j 
rest. Tiicn, scrcudug your faculties up afresh, | j 
and seizing tlm Diefionary again, you open it ii 
once more. Cs this time lie before you, a page 1 
of Cs. You pause, hopeful, at Wn. Tne 
word has two meanings, it ought to answer. 

It shall be ukkIo to answer. This is a case of 
a peculiar kind. You determine to construct a 
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j riddle by rule. There is no genius needed hei’c. 

I The word has two meanings ; both shall be used ; 
it is a mechanical process. Why is a reaper at 
his work, like a chiropodist ? — Dccause he’s a 
corn-cutter. Made by rule, conmleto, iniprcg- 
j nable ; but yet not interesting. The Cs are not 

I nroj)iiious, and you ap])ly to the Bs. In your 

! loitering mood you drop down upon the word 

I “Bring,’' and with idiotcy at hand sit gazing 
: at it. Suddenly you revive — lU-iiig, Brought, 

Brought up. Brought up will do. -.Why is tlie 
• I coal-sciitilc wliicli Mary has conveyed from the 
' kitchen to the second floor, like an infant put 
i out to dry-nurse? — Because it's brought u)) by 
j hand. You try once more, and tliis time it is 

i the letter H on which your ho])cs depend. Tiie 

I I columns under H, duly perused, bring you in due 
j I time to Horse. Why is a horse attached to the 
li vehicle of a miser, like a war-si earner of the 
j| present day? — Because he’s driven hy a screw, 
ji Another? Hoarse. Why is a fainily, the 
I ! members of which have always been subject to 
I : sore-throats, like The Derby ?’* — Because it's 
I a hoavsc-racc (llorse-racc). 

j : It is by no means always the casr', however, 

j ’ that tlie Dictionary ulfordvS so large a yield as 
i| this. It is hard work — exhau sling work — and, 

I ' worst of all, there u no end to it. You get, after 
; a certain lime, inca])able of shaking oif the shop 
i even in your moments of relaxation. iNiay, worse. 
You feci as if you onghi to be always at it, lest you 
should miss a good chance, that w^-uld never rc- 
, turn. ]t is this that makes epigrammatic litera- 
i turc wearing. If you go to the play, if you take 
up a ne\Ysj)aper, if you ensconce yourself in a 
‘ corner with a blessed work of iiction, you find 
: yourself still pursued and liauntod hj your 
j' profession, Tlic dialogue to which you listen 
i when you go to the theatre, the words of the 
book you arc reading, may suggest sometking, 
i and it behoves you to be on the look-out. 

Horrible and distracting calling ! You may 
; get rid of your superfluous flesh more quickly 

I by going through a course of riddling, than by 

I I ruiming up-hill in blunkels for a week togeiJier, 

i ; or going through a systematic course of Turkish 
! baths. 

Moreover, the cultivatui of epigrammalic 
literature has much to undergo in i;he dispot^al 
of his wares, when they arc once ready for tlie 
: market. Tlicrc is a public sak for them, and, 

I between ourselves, there is a private ditto, 
j ; The public demand for the article, W'lucli it has 
I ; l>eca so long my lot to su})ply, is not large, nor, 

! I am constrained to say, is it entirely cordial. 

I The periodicals in which your rebus or your 
i conundrum appears licbdomadally, arc not nu- 
i I merous ; nor arc the proprietors of such journals 
j' respectfully eager for this peculiar kind of 
i literature. The conundrum or the rebus will 
j I knock about the oflicc for a loiip time, and, per- 
I ' haps, only get inserted at last uccause it fils a 
i vacant space. When we are iuscrtetl, we always 
I — always mind — occupy au ignoble place. We 
j come in at the bottom of a column, or occupy 
: the very last lines of the periodical in which w^e 
; appear — in company with that inevitable game 


at chess in wddeh wdiiie is to check-matc in four 
moves. One of the best riddles — the best, I 
think, tluit I ever made — was knocking about at 
the office of a cerlain jounnd six weeks before 
it got before the public. It ran thus ; Why is 
a little man who is always telling long stories 
about nolhing, like a certain new kind of rifle? 
Answer ; Because he's a small-bore. 

This work w as tlie means of bringing me ac- 
quainted wdth ilie fact that there was a Private 
as well as a Public sale for the productions of 
the epigrammatic artist. A gentleman, who did 
not give his name — neiilier wall I give it, though i 
I know it w’cll — called at the office of the peri- 
odical in which this particular riddle apueared, 
on the day succeeding its publication, ana asked 
for the name and address of its author. The 
sub-editor of the journal, a fast friend of mine, 
to wffiom I owe many a good turn, furnished 
him w’ilh both, and, on a cerlain day, a middle- 
aged gentleman of rather plethoric appearance, 
with a sly twinkle in his eye, and with hu- 
morous liu(‘s about his mouth — both eye and 
mouth were uiicr im])ostors, for my friend bad 
not a particle of humour in his composition — 
came gasping up my stairs, and introducing 
himself as au admirer of genius — “and tlicre- 
fona" he added, with a courteous wave of ilie 
liand, “ vour very humble servant" — wished to 
know wmether il would suit my purpose to 
supply him, from time to time, with certain 
specimens of ejiigrammatic literature, now a 
riddle, now an epigram, now a short story that 
could be briefly and eficctivcly told, all of which 
sliould be guaranteed to be entirely newv and 
original, which should be made over wffiolly aiid 
solely to liim, and to wffiich no other human 
being should have access on any consideration 
whatever. My geutlcmau added tliai he w'as 
prepared to pay very handsomely for w'hat he 
hud, and, indeed, meiitloucd terms w’hieh caused 
me to open my eyes to the fullest extent of 
which those organs arc capable. 

I soon found out wdiat my friend Mr. Price 
Scrooper was at. I call him by this name 
(which is fictit ions, but sometliing like his own), 
for the sake of convenience. lie was a diner- 
out, w’lio held a somewhat precarious reputa- 
tion, which, by hook or crook, he had acquired 
us a saycr of good things, a man sure to have ’ 
the last new story at the end of liis tongue. 
Mr, Scrooper liked dining-out- above all things, 
and the horror of that day w^hen tliere should 
come a decline in the number of Ids iuvitations 
was always before his eyes. Thus it came 
about that relations wxre established between 
us— between me, the epigrammatic artist, and 
Price Scrooper, the dincr-oul. 

I fitted him with a good thing or two even 
on the very day of his paying me a first visit. 

I gave him a story w liicli I remembered to have 
heard my father tell when 1 w^as an infant — a 
perfectly safe story, which had been buried for 
years in oblivion. I supplied him with a riddle 
or two which I happened to liave by me, and 
which were so very bad tliat no company could 
ever suspect them of a professional origin. I set 
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I him np in epigram for some time, and he set me drum ; \eho were Ihe people to whom such and 

i up in <Iic necessaries of life for some time, and such a riddle would be fresh; wlio were the 

i so we parted mutually satisOed, people to whom it w’^as already. but too familiar. ! 

j The commercial dealings thus satisfactorily Mr. Scrooper had also a habit of sometimes 

, cstablislied were renewed steadily and at fre- asking tlic answer to a riddle instead of the 


i f quent intervals. Of course, as m all earthly 
i| relations, there were not wanting some un- 
* ; pleasant elements to qualify the generally com- 
ij fortable arrangements. Mr. Scrooper wmuld 
sometimes complain that some of the wdtti- 
ij cisms with which I had supplied him, had 
j ; failed in creating an effect — had hardly proved 
:l* remunerative, in short. What could 1 reply ? 
j| 1 could not tell him ihni this was liis fault.' 
ji I fold liim a story given by Isaac Walton, of a 
j' clergyman who, bearing a sermon preached by 
! ! one of his cloth wit h immense effect, asked for 
ji the loan of it. On reluming the sermon, 

' however, after having tried it on liis own con- 
gregation, he complained that it bad proved a 
total failure, and that, his audience had re- 
sponded in no degree lo his eloquence. The 
answer of tlic original proprietor of the sermon 
was crushing; “ 1 lent you/^ he said, indeed, 
my fiddle, but not my fiddle-stick meaning, 
as Isaac explaiOsS rather unnecessarily, “ tlie 
I maimer and intelligence witli uhich the sermon 
; was to be (hdivered.'^ 

My friend did not seem to feel tlie a])plicaiiun 
of this auecdoTc. I believe he was occupied, 

! while I spoke, in committing the story to his 
memory for future use— thus getting it gratui- 
tously out of me — wdiicli was mean. 

In fact, Mr. Scrooper, besides his original 
.;i irreparable deficicuey, >vas grtthig old and 
i; stupid, and would often forget or misnpjily the 
point of a story, or the answer to a coiinn- 
1 drum. Willi these last 1 sup]died him freely, 

I, wording really hard to prepare for his use such 
; articles as were, adaptcii to Ids peculiar exigen- 
cies. As a diner-out, riddles of a convivial 
;■ sort — alluding to matters councctcd with the 
; jdcasurcs of tJie table — are generally in request, 
i> and with a supply of these ( fitted Mr. Scrooper, 
much to his satisfaction. Here are some speci- 
! mens, for whicli I charged him rather iieavily : 

Why is wdne — observ-e how' easily tins is 
' brouglit in after dinner — wdiy is wine, made up 
for the British market, like a deserter from the 
army ? 

Because it’s always hrandied (branded) before 
it’s sent off. 

Why is a ship, wdiich has to eneounler rough 
weather beforu it readies its destination, liker a 
certain wine which is usually adiilte.rated with 
logwood and other similar matters ? 

1 Because it goes through a vast deal before it 
comes into port. 

What jioriion of the trimming of a lady’s 
; dress resembles East India sherry of the first 
I quality ? 

I . That which goes round the Cape, 
i One of his gr(‘atcEt difficulties, my patron told 
i iTiC — for he vras asjrank with me as a man is with 
I his doctor or Ids lawyer— was iu remembering 
j which were the houses where he had related a 
1 certain story, or pro])ounded a certaiiy conun- 


quesiion, wdiich was occasionally productive of 
confusion; or, giving the question properly, he 
would, when his audience became desperate and 
gave it up, supply them with the answer to an 
altogether different conundrum. 

One day, tny patron came to me in a state 
of high indignation. A riddle— bran new, and for 
which I had demanded a high price, thinking 
'well of it myself — had failed, aiul Mr. Scrooper ; 
came to me in a rage to expostulate. 

I It fell as flat ns ditch-water,” he said. In- 
deed, one very disagreeable pci'son said there was 
nothing in it, ana he thought there nuist be 
some mistake. A very nasty tiling to say, con- 
sidering lliat the riddle w'as given as my own. 
How could I be mistaken in my own riddle?” 

‘*May 1 ask,” said J, politely, ”how you 
worded the question ?” 

“ Cmlainly. I worded it thus; Why are 
we justified in believing that the pilgrims to 
Mecca, undertake the journey with mercenary 
motive.^ ?” 

Quite right,” said I ; “ and the answer ?” 

“ The answer,” replied my patron, was as 
you gave it me : Breause they go for the sake 
of Mahomet.” 

“ 1 am not surprised,” I said, coldly, for I felt 
that J had been unjustly blamed, “that your 
audiencu was mystified. The answer, as 1 gave 
it to you, ran thus: Because they go for the 
sake of the profit (Prophet) !” 

Mr. Scrooper subsequently apologised. 

I draw near to the end of my narrative. The 
termination is iiairiful, so is that of King Lear. 
The worst feat ure in it is, that it involves the 
acknowlcilgmeut of a certain, deplorable piece 
of w^aakness on my om'U part. 

I w'as rcal'y iu tlie receipt of a very pretty : 
little income from Mr. Scrooper, when one j 
morning I was again surprised by a visit from j 
a total stranger — again, as on a former occasion, | 
a middle-aged gentleman — again an individual j 
with a twinkling eye and a humorous mouth 
— a^rain a diner-out, witli two surnames'— Mr. I 
Kerby J^o&UcIhwaitc 1 will call him, which is j 
sailing as near ihe wind as 1 consider safe. ! 

Mr. Kerby Post let hwaite came on the errand 
which had already I'rouglit Mr. Scrooper to the i 
top of my stairs. He, too, had seen one of my e 
productions in a certain journal (for 1 still kept 
up my relation with the public press), and he 
too having a similar reputation to maintain, and * 
finding his brain at times rather sterile, had 
come to me to make exactly the same pro- jj 
posal which bad already been made by jl 

Brice Scrooper. j ' 

For a time the singularity of the coincidence ; 
absolutely took my breath away, and I remained i, 
staring speechlessly at my visitor in a manner j 
which might liave suggested to him that 1 was h 
hardly the man to furnisli him with anything j 
very brilliant. However, 1 managed to recover | 
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;| Tiiyseir ia time. I was very guarded and careful It appeared, according to this gentleman’s j| 
in my speech, but finally expressed my readiness statement, that having repaired at the proper ji 
I to come to terms with my new employer. These time to llie residence of tiie gentleman whose :j 
j were soon settled: Mr. Kerby Post let hw^aite guest he \vu.s to be that evening, and wlio, !• 
: having even more liberal views as to this part lie took occasion to inform me, was a personage jj 
! of the business than those entertained by Mr. cf consideration, he found himself in the midst 1 
Price Scrooper. of a highly distiiiguislicd company, lie had in- ’ 

i The only difficulty was to supply this gen- tended to be the lust arrival, but a felW named j 

,1 lleman quickly enough with wdiat he wanted* Scrooper, or Price, or something of that sort— i 

He was m a hurry. He was going that very both names, pcrliaps— was vet expected. He . 

I evening to a dinner-party, and it was supremely soon arrived, however, Mr. rostletliwaite said, 1 

• i important that he should distinguish himself. ancUhe company went dov;n to dinner. 

The occasion was a special one. It must he Throughout the meal, the magnificeni nature i 
: something good. He would not stick at a trifie of which 1 will not dilate upon, these two : 
in the matter of terms, but he did w’aut some- gentlemen r. 'rr. continually at loggerheads, 
thing super-excellent. A riddle — a jicrfcctly They appear—aud in this both the accounts ^ 
newh’iJdle-' -he would like best. " winch reach . d me tally— to have contradicted '| 

My stores were turned over, my desk was each other, hit eiTU]»ted each other, cut into each | 
ransacked, and still he was not satisfied. Sud- otherhs stories, on every occasion, mitil that ■ 

: dcnly it flashed into my mind tliat I had some- sort of hatred was engendered between them ’ ; 

Ihing by nje wdiich would exactly do. The very which Christian gentlemen sharing a meal to- 
thing; a riddle alluding to a subject of the clay ; geiher do sometimes feel towards each o( her. ; 
a subject just at that time in everybody’s moutii. I suspect tliat each had heard of the other as 
One which there would be no diflicully in mad- a “diner-out,” though the}^ had not met be- 
ing up to. In short, a very neat thing indeed, fore, and thut each w^as prepared to hale the 
There was hut one doubt in my mind. Hud I other. 

already sold it to my original employer ? That Adhering to the PostJcthwaiteaii aarruii\t 
w’as the question, and for the life of me I could faithfully, I find that all this time, ami oven 
not answer it with certainly. The life of one when most aggravated by the conduct of my 
addiclf'd to such pursuits as mine, is chaotic; eurlicst'patron, he was able to comfort himself 
and with mo more particularly, doing an exten- with the rctU’Clion iluit ho hud by liioi in store ' 
sive public nnd private trade, it was especially the weapon wherpirii, when the [U'op'U‘n^o?v:rni 
so. 1 kept no books, nor any record of my pro- slyjuld arrive, to iuilict the coup (lo i rucc upon | 
fcssioiial transactions. One thing which in- Ids rival. That weapoinyas niy riddle — my ridule , 

flucnced me strongly to believe tim riddle to fitted to a to]>ic of the day. ; 

be tdill una)»propriatcd, was, lliut 1 had ccr- The moment ari ivcd. 1 shudvler as I prov.ruh 
tainly received no intelligence as to its siicccss Tiumncal was over, tl.c wines ii.ud circulate 1 once, 
or failure from Mr. Scrooper, whereas that gen- and Mr. Kerby Posiletlnyaiie hogan genliy iu- 
tlernan never failed to keep me inforined on that suljomjiy unn with cditheduxlorify of anohi per- ; 
momeiitoUsS point. I was in doubt, hmt 1 ended formrr, to had the couvtT.sution in the dijcetion 
(so princely W’ere the terms olTered by my new of the Tone. Uis place was very near to the 
patron) in giving myself the benefit of that seat Oi.'cupivvl by my original patron, Mr. Price ’ 
doubt, ai)d handing over the woi’: i f ;-.rt in Scro-..'(.'r. Wha! wa>. Mr. PostlethwaiU’fc as- | 
fpU'Sliun to Mr. Kerby Posilclhwuii^m lonisluueni to Inc.r Ihrd. gLuiticman leading such ;i 

If 1 were to say that I felt comfortable afier conversation, as^ was within his jurisdiction, j 
having broiiglit this transaction to a close, I r^/50 in the dinction of Tiin dVric 1 “ Does ho I: 

should not speak the truth. Horrible mi.s- sec that 1 want, a lead, and is he playing into ji 
givings filled my mind, and there W’cre mo- my liands:” llnnaglit my ucwe?:t client. p 

ments when, if it hnd been possible to uutk) haps .he’s not such a bad fellow, after all. PlI ii 
what w*as done, I should have taken that retro- do a? muc'h h r !)im another time.” d'liis i 
: gressive step. This, however, was out of the amicable view of the matter was but of brief 
question. I didn’t even know where my new duration, ilmlnuss \v:is at ha.ml ! dhvo voices •! 
employer wuis to be found. 1 had nothiug for it uore presenriy hcio' d speaking simultaneously : 
but to wait and try my best to feel sanguine. Mk. Piuci: Scroopeu. Thc"j j; 

The circumstances which distinguished the subject, suggested a riddle to 
evening of that eventful day on which I first me this incrning, as 1 was 
received a visit frotn my new patron, were thinking it over, 
subsequently related to me with great accuracy. Mu. IvekuyPustletiiwaite. 
and not without rancorous comment, by both A view of tlie thing struck me 
of those who sustained leading parts m the in the light of a riddle. Ibis 
evening’s performances. Yes, terriUe to relate, morning, quite suddenly, 
on the following day both my patrons came to The two were silent, each lia 
me, overflowing witu fury, to tell me what had other. 

liappened, and to denounce me as the first cause I beg your pardon,” saivi my first pairon, 
of the mischief. Both were furious, but my more wdth ferocious politem'ss, were saying 

recent acquaintance, Mr. Posilethwaite, was the that you ” * 

more vehement in his wrath. “ Had made a riddle,” second 


^Both speaking ! 
at once. ; 

ving stopped the I 
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! Nov. 7. At home ouce more af{er an absence 
I of three years; but home is chan^?ech There 
j used to be a feeling of uu)thci;’s presence every- 
, : whore about the house, even if she were in the 
; remotest room ; but now, Susannah and Priscilla 
i are wearing her ai)i)arel, and as they go in and 
, out, and I catch a glimpse of tlie soft dove- 
: coloured folds of the dresses, I look up with a 
i start, half in hope of seeing my mother’s face 
; again. They are much older tlian I am, for 
Priscilla was ten years of age when I was bom, 
»and Susannali is three years older tlian Priscilla.' 
; They are very grave and serious, and it is W'Cll 
known, even in Germany, how religious they 
I are. 1 suppose by the time I am as old as they 
are, 1 shall be the same. 

j 1 wonder if my father ever felt like a child; 

, he looks as if he had lived for centuries. Last 
j nigld. 1 could not venture to look too closely into 
I )]is face ; but to>day I can see a very kind and 
; peaceful expression underlying all the wrinkles 
: and lines of care. In his soul there is a calm 
serene depth which no tempest can iouch. Tlnit 
I is plain, lie is a good man, 1 know, though his 
j goodness was not talked about at scliool, as was 
' Susavmaii’s and Priscilla’s. WMicn f lie coach set 
I me down at the door, and he ran out into the 
i sirrei barclieaded, and took me at once into his 
arms, carrying me like a little child into our 
, ; lu)h)e, all my sorrow upon leaving my school- 
! fellows, anti fbe sisi,ers, and our pastor, vanibhed 
a^'-ay in the joy of being with him. God liclpiug 
-and surely lie will help me to do tliis— I 
will be a comfort to my father. • 

The house is very difrerent to what it was in 
: ii)j mother’s time. The rooms look gloomy, for 
i the walls are damp and mildewed, and the carpets 
' a; e worn tlireadbare. it seems as if my sister 
liad taken no pride in household matters. To 
; be sure Priscilla is betrotlied to one of the 
! brethren, who dwells in Woodbui’y, about ten 
! miles from here. She told me last niglit what a 
, t beautiful house h^ liad, and how it was rurnislied 
j with more luxury and costliness than our people 
i olien cure for, inasmuch as wo do not seek 
I worldly show. She also displayed the hue liucji 
I she has been preparing for herself, with store of 
’ tli’esscs, both in silks and stuffs. They looked so 
i grand, spread out upon i he ];oor furniture of our 
j chamber, that 1 could not help but cast up in 
: my own mind what the cost would be, and I in- 
quired how my fatlier’s business prospered : at 
which Priscilla coloured, but Susannah ul tered a 
low deep groan, which was answer enough. 

This morning 1 unpacked iny trunk, and gave 
a letter from the church to eacli of my sisters. 
It was to make known to them that Brother 
I Schmidt, a missionary in the West Indies, desires 
that a fitting wife should be chosen for him by 
' ! casting of lots, and sent out to him. Several of 
! the single sisters in our setllement liave given in 
I their names, and such is the repute of Susannah 
I and Priscilla, ihai they arc notified of tlic appli- 
cation, that they may do likewise. Of course 
Priscilla, being already betrotlied, has no thought 


of doing SO; but Susannah has been deep in 
meditation all day, and now she is sitting oppo- 
site to me, pale and solemn, her brown hair, in 
wliicli I can detect a silver thread or two, braided 
closely down her thin cheeks ; but as she wnifes, 
a faint blush steals over her face, as if slie were 
listening to Brother Schmidt, whom she has 
never seen, and whose voice she never heard. 

She has written her nanic — 1 can read it, '' Su- 
sannah Fielding” — in her clear round steady 
hand, and it will be put into the lot with mauy 
others, from among-which one will be drawm out, 
and the name written thereon will be that of ! i 
Brother Schmidt’s appointed wife. 

Nov. 9. Only two days at home ; but what a 
chajige there isr in me. My brain is all confusion, 
and it might be a hundred years since 1 left 
school. This morning two strangers came to the ■ i 
house, demanding to see my father. They were 
rough hard men, whose voices sounded into my 
fatlier’s office, where he was busy writing, while 
1 sat beside the fire, engaged in household sew- 
ing. I looked up at the loud noise of tlieir voices, 
and saw him turn deadly pale, and bow his white- 
Imircd liead upon his hands. Bui he went out 
in an insfaut, and returning with tlie strangers, 

; bade me go to my sisters. 1 found Susainiali in 
the parlour, looking scared and bewildered, and 
j Priscilla in hysterics. After tu»c1i ado they 
I grew calmer, and when Priscilla \vas lying (piiet 
I on the sofa, and Susannah had sat down in 
mother’s arm-chair to meditate, I crept back to 
my holler’s office, and rapping sofily atthe docu*, 
heard him say, '‘Con\e in.” He vras alone, and 
very sad. 

“ Pal her,” I asked, what is the matter?” and 

seeing his dear kind fac(^, 1 flew to liirn. 

‘'iiunice,” he whispered very tender]}', “1 ! 

will fell yon all.” 

So then as 1 knelt at his knee, with my ejes 
fastened upon his, he told me along history of 
troubles, every word of wliicli removed my sclioul- 
ilays farther and farther from me, and made them 
seem like the close of a fiiiislK.'diitc. The end of 
all was that these men were sent by his creditors 
to lake possession of everyl liing in our old home, 
where my motlicr had lived and died. 

1 caught my hreatli at first, as if 1 sliould go 
into hysterics like Priscilla, but 1 tliought wliat 
good would that do for my father? So after a , 
minute or two I was able to look up again 
bravely into lus eyes, lie then said he had his 
books to examine, so 1 kissed him, and came 
away. 

Ill the parlour Priscilla W'as lying still, with 
her eyelids closed, and Susannah was quite lost 
ill meditation. Neither of them nc'liced me 
entering or depnrting. 1 went into the kitchen 
to consult Jane about my father’s dinner. She 
was rocking herself upon a chair, and rubbing . 
her eyes red wdth her rmigli ji];ron ; and there in 
the elbow-chair which once belonged to my | 
graudfatlier — all the brethren knew George 
Fiolding~*sat one of the strangers, wearing a 
shaggy brown hat, from \uKlcr wiiicli he was j 
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; staring fixedly at a bag of dried berbs hanging 
i to a hook in the ceiling. He did not bring his 
I eyes down, even when I entered, and stood 
thunderstruck upon the door-sill ; but he rounded 
up his large mouth, as if he were going to whis- 

I Good morning, sir,’* I said, as soon as I rc- 
, ' covered myself; for my father had said w^c must 
j regard these men only as the human instruments 
jl permitted to bring affliction to us; will you 
' i please to tell me your name 
: j The stranger fixed his eyCs steadily upon me. 
j ! After which he smiled a little to himself. 

John Robins is my name,” he said, “and Eng- 
land is my nation, Woodbury is my dwelluig' 

; place, and Christ is my salvation.” 

He spake in a sing-song lone, and his eyes 
went up again to tlie bag of mai’joram, twinkling 
: as if with great satisfaction ; and I pondered 
: I over his reply, until it became quite a comfort to 
;! me. 

’"I’m very glad to hear it,” I said, at last, 

I ‘"because W’e are religious people, and I w^as 
' afraid you might be diffei'ent.” 

! "'Oh, ITl be no kind of nuisance, miss,” he 

answ*evcd; "'you make yourselves comfortable, 
and only bid Maria, here, to draw' me my beer 
regular, and Til not Inirt your feelings.” 

“Thank you,” I said “Jane, you hear what 
; Mr. Robins says. Bring so)ue sheets down to 
I air, and make up the bed in the Broliterij’ chain- 
! ber. You’ll find a bible and h.Muu-book on llie 
table there, Mr. Robins.” 1 was leaving llie 
' kitchen, when this singular nnu struck his 
; clenched fist upon the dresser, with a noise W'hich 
startled me greatl 3 \ 

“Miss,” he said, “don’t you put yourself 
about ; and if anybody else should ever put you 
out, about anything, jciiieml)er John Robins 
of Woodbury. I’m your man for anything, 
whether in my line or out of my line ; I am, 

: by ” 

He w'as about to add something more, but be 
paused suddenly, and his face grew’ a little more 
red, as lie looked up again to the ceiling. So 1 
left the kitchen. 

! I have since been helping my father with his 
; books, being very thankful that 1 was always 
j quick at sums, 

r.S. I dreamed that the settlement was in- 
vaded by an army of men, led by John Robins, 
who insisted upon becoming our pastor. 

I November 10. I have been a journey of fifty 
j miles, one half of it by stage-coacli. I learned ! 
I for the first time that my mother’s brother, a 
w^orldly rieli man, dwells fifteen miles beyond 
IVoodbury. He does not belong to our people, 
and he was greatly displeased by my mother’s 
marriage. It also appears that Susannah and 
Priscilla were not my mother’s ow'ii daughters. 
My father had a little forlorn hope that our 
worldly kinsman might be iucliued to help us in 
our ^eat extremity; so I went, forth wiih liis 
blessings and prayers upon my errand. Biadhcr 
More, who came over to sec Priscilla jesterday, I 


met me at Woodbury Station, and saw me safely j 
on the coach for my uncle’s village. He is much ^ 
older than I fancied ; and his face is large, and I 
coarse, and llabby-looking. 1 am surprised that 
Priscilla should betroth herself to him. How- : 
ever, lie w’as vciy kind to me, and W’atcbcd the ! 
coach out of llie inu-yard; but almost before i\e ! 
was out of my sight, he was out of my miiul, 
and 1 vras considering what I should say to my ! 
uncle. 

My uncle’s house stands quite alone in the 
midst of meadows and groves of trees, all of 
W’hich are leafless now, and waved to and fro in 
the damp and heavy air, like funeral plumes, i 
ti'cinbled greatly as I lifted the brass knocker, 
which had a griiming face upon it; and I let it 
fall with one loud single rap, which set all the : 
dogs barking, and the rooks cawdng in the tops ; 
of the trees. The seiwant conducted me across a , 
low-roofed hall, to a parlour beyond : low^ -roofed 
also, blit large and handsome, with^a warm glow 
of crimson, which was pleasant to my eyes, after 
the grey gloom of the November day. It w’as 
already afternoon; and n Ijiil fine-looking old 
man was lying comfortably upon a sofa fast 
asleep; while upon the oti)er side of the hearth 
sal a dwarfed old lady, who Uficd iier fore-finger 
with a gesture of silence, and beckoned me to 
lake a seal near the fire. 1 obeyed, and pre- 
sently fell into a mcditaliou. 

At length a man’s voice broke the silence, , 
asking in a drowsy tone, 

“ AVJuU young lass is this ?” 

“ 1 iiui Eunice Fielding,” I replied, rising with 
reverence to the aged man, my uncle ; and he 
gazed upon me with his keen grey until i 
was abashed, and a tear or two rolled down my 
clieeks in spite of myself, for my heart was very 
heavy. 

i “By Jove!” he exclaimed, “as like So]jhy 
as two peas out of one pod !” and he laughed a 
short laugh, which, in my ears, lacked merii- 
ment. “ Come here, Eunice,” lie added, “ anu 
kiss me.” 

Whereupon 1 walked gravely across the open 
space between us, aud bent my face to his ; but 
l\p would have me to sit upon his knee, and I, 
who had been at no time used to be fondled 
thus, even by my father, sat there uncom- 
fortably. 

“ Well, my pretty one,” said my uncle, “ what 
is your errand and request to me ? Upon my 
sou), 1 feel ready to promise thee anything.” 

As he spake, 1 bethought me of King Herod, 
and the sinful dancing-girl, and my heart sank 
within me ; but at last I took courage, as did i 
Esther the queen, aud 1 made known my urgent : ' 
business to him, telling him, even with tears, 
that my father was threatened with a prison, if ! . 
he could find none to befriend him. , 

“Eunice,” said my uncle, after a very long | 
silence, “ 1 will make a bargain wilh yuu and ypur ! 
fatlier. He stole away my favourite sister from ' 
me, and J never saw her face again. I’ve no , 
children, and I’m a nch man. If your father will | 
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give you up to lue, keeping uu claitn upon you— 
even to never seeing your face again, if 1 so will 
it— then I will pay all Ins debts, and adopt you 
as my own daugliter.** 

liefure he could finish all these words, I sprang 
away from him, feeling more angered than I had 
ever done in my life. 

‘"It could never be,*’ I cried. “Aly father 
could never give me up, and I will never leave 
him.” 

“ jie in no liurry to decide, Eunice,” he said ; 
“your father has two other daughters. I.will 
give you an hour to reflect.” 

Upon that he and bis wife left me alone in the 
pleasant room. My mind was firmly made up 
from the beginning. But as I sat before the 
glowing fire, it seemed as if all the bleak cold 
days of the coming winter trooped \ip and 
gathered round me, chilling the warm atmo- 
sphere of the room, and touching me wilb icy 
lingers, until 1 trembled like a coward. So I 
opened my little lot-book, which our pastor had 
given unto me, and 1 looked anxiously at the many 
slips of paper it contained. Many times 1 hud 
drawn a lot from it, and found but vague counsel 
and comfort. But 1 now drew tlicrclVom again, 
and ihe words upon the lot wme, “Be of good 
coin age !” Tlien I w^as great ly st rongthened. 

Wiien Ihe hour was ended, my uncle returned, 
and urged me with many worldly persuasions and 
allurements, mingled with Ihrealcnings, until at 
length 1 grew bold to aiisNver niu' according to 
his snares. 

“ It is an evil lliing,” 1 said, “ to tempi a child 
10 forsake her father. Providence has put it into 
3 our pONver to lessen the sorrows of your fellow- 
creatures, but you seek to add to them. I w’ould 
rather dwell with my father iu a jail, than with 
you iu a palace.” 

I turned and left him, finding my wuiv out 
thi’ough the hall into the deepening twdlight. Jt 
was more than a mile from the village Ihrough 
wdiicli the coach passed; and the hedge-banks 
rose high on cadi side of the deep laiie^ Though 
I walked very swiftly, llic night came on before 
I had ])roceeded far from my uncle's house, with 
such thick gloom and fog that 1 could almost. feel 
the darkness. “Be of good courage, Eunice!” 
said I ; and to drive away the b ars wdiich lay in 
wait for me if 1 yielded but a little, I lifted up 
my voice, and began to sing our Evening llyirm. 

Suddenly a voice a little way before inc, took 
up the tune, in a dear deep rich tone, like that 
of the Brother who taught us music in the Set- 
tlement. As I stopped instantly, my heart leap- 
ing up wdth fear and a strange gladn(’ss, the 
voice before me ceased singing also. 

“Good night,” it said. Tiicre was such 
kindness and frankness and sweetness in the 
voice, that 1 trusted it at once. 

“Wait for me,” I said; “1 am lost in the 
night, and 1 want to find my wuiy to Longville.” 

“ I am going there too,” said the voice, to which 
I drew nearer each moment; and immediaiely 1 
saw a tall dark figure in the mist beside me. 
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“ Brother,” 1 said, trembling a little, though | 
wherefore 1 knew not. “arc we far from Loug- i 
ville ?” I 

“Only ten minutes* walk,” he answered, in a | 
blithe lone, which cheered me not a little, i 
“Take my arm, and we shall soon be there.** ! , 

As my hand rested on his arm lightly, I felt , 
a sense of great support and protection. As we i 
came near the lighted wfindow of the village inn, j 
we looked into one another’s faces. Jlis uas j 
pleasant and handsome, like some of the be.’^t | 
pictures I have ever seen. I do not know why, | 
but I thought of the Augel Gabrieb 

“We are at Longville,** he said; “tell me !' 
wlicre I can lake you to.** : 

“ Sir,** 1 answered, for i could noisayBroiliLr ; 
to him in the light; “1 wish first to get to 
Woodbury.” 

“To Woodbury,” he repealed, “at this lime 
of night, and alone! There is a return ct>aoli ; 
coming up in a few minutes, by w’hich I travel lo n 
Woodbury. Will you accept of my escort ii 
there?” 

“Sir, 1 thank you,” I answered; and 1 stood 
silent beside liim, until the coach lamps siiouc 
close upon us in the fog. The stranger open*:: i 
the door, but I hung back with a foolish fccliug 
I of shame at my poverty, w'hich it was needful to 
conquer. 

“ We are poor people,** I stammered. “ I 
must travel outside.** 

“ Not such a wmter's night as this,** he said. 

“ J ump in ” 

“ No, no,** I replied, recovering my senses, “1 
sliall go outside.** A decent country woman, with 
a child, w^ere already seated on the top of the 
coach, and 1 quickly folloived them. My scat 
was tlic outer one, and hung over the wheels. 

The darkness was so dense that the fitful glimmer 
I of the coach-lamps upon the leafless hedge-rows 
was the only light to be seen. All else was black, 
pitchy night. 1 could think of nothing but my 
father, mid the jail opeuing to imprison him. 
Presently I felt a hand laid fitoly on my arm, 
and Gabriers voice spake lo me: 

“ Your scat is a dangerous one,** he said. “A 
sudden jerk might throw you off.” 

“ J am so miserable,** I sobbed, all my courage | 
breaking down; and in the darkness 1 buried 
my face in my hands, and wept silently ; and ! 
even as 1 wept, the bitterness of my sorrow was 
assuaged. ; 

“ Brother,” I said— for in the darkness I could 
call him so again. “1 am only just come home 
from school, and 1 have not learned the ways and ; ; 
troubles of the w^orld yet.** 1 1 

“ My child,** he answered, in a low tone, “I ' 
saw you lean your bead upon your hands and 1 1 
weep. Can 1 be of any help to you ?** | 

“ No,** I replied ; “ the somw belongs to me j 
only, and to my house.” ’ 

He said no more, but 1 felt his arm stretched j 
out to form a barrier across the space where I | 
might have fallen; and so through the black jj 
night we rode on to Woodbury. i i 

; jj 

i ;i 
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Brother More was awaiting me at the coach- 
office. He hurried me away, scarcely giving me 
time to glance at Gabriel, who stood looking 
afi er me. He was eager to hear of my interview 
with my uncle ; when I told him of my failure, 
he grew thoughtful, saying little until I was in 
the railway carriage, when he leaned forwaid 
and whispered, ^^Tell Priscilla I will come over 
in the morning." 

I Brother More is a rich man ; perha])s, for Pris- 
cilla’s sake, he will free my father. 

Nov, 11. I dreamed last night that Gabriel 
stood beside me, saying, come to bring ihee 
glad tidings." But as I listened eagerly, he 
j siglicd, and vanished away. 

I Nov. 15. Brother More is here every day, but 
i he says nothing about helping my father. If 
i help does not come soon, lie will be cast into 
prison. Peradvenfure, my uncle will relent, and 
I ofler us some easier terms. If it vrere only to 
: live half my time with him, I would consent to 
I dwell in his house, even as Daniel and the tliree 
I children dwelt unliarmed in the court of Babylon, 
i 1 will write to him to that effect, 
i Nov. 10. No answer from my uncle. To-day, 
j going to Woodbury with Priscilla, who wished 
} to converse with Die pastor of the church there, 

! I spent the hour she was engaged with him in 
! finding my way to the jail, and walking round 
i the outside of its gloomy and massive walls. 1 
felt very mournful and faint -licarled, Diiiikingof 
my poor father. At last, being very weary, I 
sat dow'n on the step at the gateway, and looked 
into my little lot-book again. Once more 1 drew 
' the verse, ^‘Be of good courage." Just Dien, 
Brother More and Priscilla apjjcarcd. There 
w%a3 a look upon his face which I disliked, 

; but 1 remembered tliat he was to be my 
' sister's liusband, and 1 rose aud ofiered him 
; my hand, which he tucked up under his arm, 

I liLs fat hand resting upon it. So we ilirce 
1 wuilked to and fro under tlie prison walls. Sud- 
' dcnly, in a gar^len sloping away beneath us, I 
i perceived him whom I call Gabriel (not knowing 
: any other name), with a fair sweet-looking young 
woman at his side. I could not refrain from 
i weeping, for what reason I cannot tell, unless it 
! be my father's affairs. Brother More returned 
home w'iih us, and sent John Robins away, 

. John Robins desired me to remember him, which 
j 1 wdll as long as 1 live. 

I Nov. 20. Most miserable day. My poor father 
i is in jail. At dinner-time to-day t^vo most evil- 
! looking men arrested liirn. God forgive me for 
wishing they were dead ! Yet my father spake 
very patiently and gently. 

“ Send Jor Ib-otlicr More," he said, after a 
pause, “ and act according to his counsel," 

So after a little while they carried him away. 

What am I to do ? 

Nov. 30. Late last night we were still dis- 
j coursing as to our future plans. Priscilla thinks 
j Brotlier More will hasten their marril^e, and 
i Susanna!.! has an ijjward assurance that the lot 
will fall to her to be Brother Sebmidi*^ wife. 


by 


She spake wisely of the duties of a missionaty'e 
life, and of the grace needed to fulfil them. But 
I could think of nothing but my father trying to 
sleep within the wmlls of the jail. 

Brother More says he thinks he can see a way 
to release my father, only we are all to pray that 
we may have grace to conquer our self-will. I 
am sure I am willing to do anything, even to 
selling myself into slavery, as some of our first 
missionaries did in the slave-times in the West 
Indies. But in England one cannot sell one’s 
self, though I would be a very faithful servant. 
I \vani to get at once a sum large enough to 
pay our debts. Brother More bids me not spoil 
my eyes with crying. 

Dec. 1. Tlie day on which my father was 
arrested, I made a last appeal to my uncle. This 
morning I had a brief note from liim, saying he 
had commissioned his lawyer to visit me, and 
state the terms on which he was willing to aid 
me. Even as 1 road it, his lawyer desired to see 
me alone. 1 went to the parlour, trembling 
with anxiety. It was no other than Gabriel who 
stood before me, and .1 took heart, remembering 
my dream that he appeared to me, saying, " I 
come to bring thee glad tidings." 

‘‘Miss Eunice Fielding," he said, in liis plea- 
sant voice, and looking down upon me wdth a 
smile which seemed to shed sunshine upon iny 
sad and drooping spirit. 

“ Yes," 1 answered, my eyes falling foolishly 
before Ids ; and 1 beckoned to him to resume his 
seal, while I stood leaning against my mother’s 
great arm-chair. 

“I have a hard message for you," said Ga- 
briel; ‘‘jT)ur uncle has dictaled* this paper, 
which must be signed by you and your father. 
He will release Mr. Fielding, and settle one 
hundred pounds a year upon him, on condition 
that he wdll retire to some German Moravian 
settlement, and that you Avill accept the former 
terms.” 

I cannot," 1 cried bitterly. Oh ! sii-, ought 
I to leave* my father ?" 

‘‘1 am afraid not," he answered, in a low 
voice. 

“^ir," I said, ‘'you must please say ‘no Mo 
my uncle." 

“1 will," he replied, “and make it sound as 
gently ns I can. You have a frictul in me, Miss 
Eunice." 

His voice lingered upon Eunice, as if it were 
no common name to him, but something rare and 
: pleasing. I never hoard it spoken so pleasantly 
befdre. After a little while he rose to fake Ins 
leave. 

“Brother," I said, giving him my hand, “fare- 
well." 

“I shall see you again, Miss Eiiuicr," he 
answered. 

He saw me again sooner than he cxpi cied, for 
1 travelled by the next train to AVofxlbury, and, 
as 1 left the dark carriage in which J journeyed, 
I saw him alight from anotJier part of the train, 
and at the same instant his eyes fell upon me. 
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"Where are you going to now, Eunice ?” he 
demanded. 

It seemed a pleasanter greeting than if he had 
called me Miss. I told him I knew my way to 
the jail, for that I had been not long ago to look 
I j at the outside of it. I saw the tears stand in his 
! I * eyes, but, without speaking, he drew my hand 
1 through his arm, and I silently, but^with a very 

I lightened heart, walked beside him to the great 
j j portal of my father’s prison. 

I I We entered a square court, with nothing to 
be seen save the grey winter sky lying, as it 

* I were flat, overhead ; and there* was my father, 
j ; pacing to and fro, with his arms crossed upon 
; his breast and his head bowed down, as if it 
! I would never be raised again, 1 cried aloud, and 
■ ran and feU on his neck, and knew nothing more 
' until I opened my eyes in a small bare room, and 
felt my father holding me in his arms, and Ga- 
briel kneeling before me, chafing my hands, and 
pressing his lips upon them. 

Afterwards Gabriel and my father conferred to- 
gether ; but before long Brother More arrived, 

I whereupon Gabriel departed. Brother More 
said, solemnly : 

“ That man is a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and 
our Eunice is a tender lamb.” 

' I cannot believe that Gabriel is a wolf. 

Dec. 2. I have taken a room in a cottage near 
the jail, the abode of John llobins and his wife, 
a decent tidy woman. So I can spend every day 
with my father. 

Dec..l 3 . My father lias been in prison a whole 
fortnight. Brother More went over to see Pris- 
cilia last night, and this morning he is to lay 
before us his plan for my father’s release. I urn 
going to meet him at the jail, 

"When 1 entered the room, my father and 
Brother More looked greatly perturbed, and my 
poor father leaned back in his chair, as if ex- 
hausted after a long coullict. 

‘‘ Speak to her, brother,” he said. 

Then Brother More told us of a heavenly vision 
which had appeared to him, directing him to break 
off his betrothal to Priscilla, and to take me — 
tor his wife. After which he awoke, and 
these words abode in his mind, “ The dream is 
certain, and the interpreiai.ion thereof sure.” 

; ‘‘Therefore, Eunice,” he said, in an awful 
' voice, “ do you and Priscilla see to it, lest you 

I should be found fighting against the Lord,” 

1 was struck dumb as with a great shock, but 
' : I heard him add these w^ords : 

I I “I was also instructed in the vision, to set 

I your fatlier free, upon the day that you become 
I ! my wife.” 

i ! “ But,” I said at last, my whole heart recoil- 

I I ing from him, “ this would be a shameful wrong to 
I j Priscilla, It cannot be a vision from Heaven, but 
i a delusion and snare. Many Priscilla, and set my 
i father free ? Surely, surely, it was a lying vision.” 
j “No,” he said, fastening his "gaze upon me; 
j “ I chose Priscilla rashly of my own judgment, 

1 Therein 1 erred ; but I have promised lier half 
I j her dowry as a compensation for my error.” 


“Father,” I cried, “surely I ought to have 
some direction also, as well as he, Wliy should 
only he have a vision ?” Then 1 added tliat I 
would go home and see Priscilla, and seek a 
sign for my own guidance. 

December 14 . I?riscilla was ill in bed when I 
reached home, and refused to see me. I arose at 
five o’clock this morning, and stole dowuiinto the 
parlour. As I lighted the lamp, the i)arlour looked 
forlorn and deserted, and yet there lingered about 
it a ghostly feeling, as if perhaps my mother, and 
the dead children whom 1 never saw, had been 
sitting on the hearth in the night, as we sat in the 
daytime. Maybe she knew of my distress, and 
had left some tokens for my comfort and counsel. 
My Bible lay upon the table, but it was closed ; 
her angel fingers had not opened it upon any 
verse that might have guided me. There was no 
mode of seeking direction, save by casting of 
lots. 

I cut three little slips of paper of ouc length, 
and exactly similar — three^ thougli surely 1 only 
needed two, Dpon the first 1 wrote, “To be 
Brother M ore’s \vife,” and upon the second, “ To 
be a Single Sister.” The third lay upon the desk, 
blank and white, as if waiting for some name to 
be written upon it, Tind suddenly all the chilly 
cold of the winter morning passed into a sultry 
heat, until 1 threw open the easement, and let 
the frosty air breathe upon my face. I said in 
my own heart 1 would leave myself a chance, 
though my conscience smote me for that word 
“chance.” So 1 laid the three slips of pnper 
between ilic leaves of my Bible, and sat down 
opposite to llicrn, afraid of drawing the lot whicli 
lielf! the secret of my future life. 

There w as no mark to guide me in tlie choice 
of one slip of paper from another ; and I dared 
not stretch out my hand to draw one of them. For 
1 was bound to abide by the solemn decision. It 
seemed too horrible to become Brother More’s 
wnfe; and to me the Sisters’ Home, where the 
Single Sisters dwell, having all things in com- 
mon, seems dreary and monotonous and some- 
what desolate. ]iut if 1 should draw the blank 
paper! My heart fluttered; again and again 
1 stretched out my hand, and withdrew it; 
until at last the oil in the lamp being spent, its 
light grew dimmer and dimmer, and, fearful of 
being still longer without guidance, 1 simlchcd 
the middle lot from between the leaves of my 
Bible. There was only a glimmer of djing liglit, 
by which I read the words, “To be Brother 
More’s wife.” 

^ That is the last entry in my journal, written 
three years ago. 

When Susannah came down stairs and entered 
the parlour, she found me sitting before my desk, 
almost in an idiotic state, with that miserable lot 
in my hand. There was no need to explain it to 
her; she looked at the other slip of paper, one 
blank, and the other inscribed, “To be a Single 
Sister,” and she knew I had been casting lots. 
I remember her crying over me a little, and 
kissing me with unaccustomed teuderuess ; and 
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then s)ie returned to her chamber, and I beard 
her speaking to Priscilla in grave and sad tones. 
After that, we were all passive ; even Priscilla was 
stolidly resigned. Brother More came over, and 
Susannah informed him of the irrevocable lot 
w)iich 1 had drawn ; but besought him to refrain 
from seeing me that day ; and he left me alone 
to grow somewhat used to the sense of my 
wretchedness. 

Early the next morning 1 returned to Wood- 
bury ; my only consolation being the thought 
that my dear father would be set free, and might 
live with me in wealth and comfort all the restol 
his life. During the succeeding days I scarcely 
left his side, never suffering Brother More to be 
alone with me; tind morning and night John 
Robins or his wife accompanied me to the gate 
of the jail, and waited for me to return witli them 
to their cottage, 

I i My father was to be set free, only on my wed- 
Ij ding-day, and the maniage was hurried on. 

I I Many of Priscilla’s store of wedding garments 
ji were suitable for me. Every hpnr brought my 
ij doom nearer, 

j I One morning, in the gloom and twilighi of a 
I December dawn, I suddenly met Gabriel in my 
j patli. lie spake rapidly 'and earnestly, but 1 
! scarcely knew what he said, and 1 answered, fai- 
tcringly: 

** 1 am going to be married to Brother Jo&kua 
More on New Year’s-day, and he M'ill then re- 
1 lease my father.” 

j “ Eunice,” he cried, standing before me in the 

I narrow path, *‘you can never marry him. 1 
; j know the fat hypocrite. Good Heaven ! I love 
j i you a hundred times better than he does. Love ! 

! I The rascal does not know wiiat it means.” 

I I I answered not a word, for i felt afraid both 
j| of m 3 Ticlf and him, though I dki not believe 

I i Gabriel to be a wolf in sbeep’s clothing. 

I I “ Do you know who 1 ann ?” he asked. 

I '‘No,” I whispered, 

I I "1 am your uncle’s nephew by marriage,” he 
I j said, " and 1 have been brought up in his house. 
J j Break off this wicked marriage with the fellow 
j ; ' More, and I will engage to release your father, 
i 1 am young, and can work. I w'ill pay your 
I father’s debts.” 

i " It is impossible,” I replied. “ Brother More 
I has had a heavenly vision, and I have drawn the 
j lot. There is no hope. 1 must marry him upon 
New Year’s-day.” 

) Then Gabriel persuaded me to tell him the 
whole story of my trouble. He laughed a little, 
and bade me be of good comfort ; and I could 
not make him understand how impossible it was 
that 1 should contend against the dispensation 
of the lot. 

Always when I was with my father 1 strove 
to conceal my misery, talking to him of the 
happy days we should spend together some time. 
Likewise I sang within the walk of the prison, 
the simple hymns which "wt had been wont to 
sing in the iKjaceful church at school amid a 
congregation of serene hearts, and 1 strengthened 




my own heart and my father’s by the recollected j 
counsels of my dear lost pastor. Thus my father i 
guessed lit tle of my hidden suffering, and looked ; 
forward with hope to the day that would throw ; 
open his prison doors. 

Once 1 went to the pastor, dwelling in Wood- 
bury, and poured out my heart to him— -save that* 

I made no mention of Gabriel— and he told me 
it was often thus with young girls before their 
marriage, but that I had a clear leading ; he also 
told me that Brother More was a devout man, 
and 1 should s(jpn love and reverence him as my 
husband. 

At length the last day of the year came; a 
great day among our people, when we drew our 
lot for the following year. Everything seemed 
at an end. All hope lied from me, if there ever 
had been any hope in my heart. J left my father 
early in the evening, for I could no longer con- 
ceal my wretchedness; yet when 1 was outside 
I the prison w^alls I wandered to and fro, hovering 
about it, as if these days, miserable as they had 
been, were happy to those which were drawing 
near. Brother More liarf not been near us all 
but doubtless lie was busy in his arrangements 
to release my father. 1 was still lingering under 
the great walls, when a carriage drove up rioise- 
iessly— for tlie ground was sprinkled wdth soft 
snow — and Gabriel sprang out, and almost 
clasped me in his arms. 

” My dear Eunice,” he said, "you must come 
with me at once. Our uncle will save you from 
this hafeful marriage.” 

I do not know what I should have done liad 
not John Robins called out from the driver’s 
seat, "All right, Miss Eunice; remember John 
Robins.” 

Upon that I left myself in Gabriel’s hands, and 
he lifted me into the carriage, wrapping warm 
coverings about me. It seemed to me no other 
than a happy dream, as we drove noiselcssiy 
along snowy roads, with the pale wan liglit of 
the young moon falling upon the white counti y, 
and now and then shining upon the face of Ga- 
briel, as he leaned forward from time to iirne to 
draw the wrappers closer round me. 

. We might have been three hours on the way, 
when we turned into a by-road, which presently 1 
recognised as the deep lane wdierein 1 had first 
met Gabriel. We were going then to my uncle’s 
house. So with a lightened heart I stepped out 
of the carriage, and entered his doors for the 
second time. 

Gabriel conducted me into the parlour which 
I had seen before, and placed me in a chair upon 
the hearth, removing my shawl mid bonnet with 
a pleasant and courteous care ; and he was stand- 
ing opposite to me, regarding me with a smile 
upon his handsome face, when the door opened 
and my uncle entered. 

" Come and kiss me, Eunice,” he said ; and I 
I obeyed him woTideringly. 

I " Child,” be continued, stroking my hair back 
I from my face, "you would not come to me of 
your own will, so ,1 commissioned this young 
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fellow to kidjiap you. We are not going to have 
j you marry Joshua More. 1 cannot do with him 
I as my nephew. Let him marry Priscilla.” 
i There was such a hearty tone in my uncle’s 
voice, that for a moment I felt comforted, 

; 1 though I knew tliat he could not set aside my 
lot. So be seated me beside him, while 1 still 
looked with wonderment into his face. 

I ** I am going to draw a lot for you,” he said, 

; with an air of mcr riment ; what would my little 
rosebud say to her fat suitor, if she knew that 
her father was a freed man at this moment ?” 

1 dared not look into his face or into Gabriel’s. 
For i remembered thatlmj^self had sought for a 
token ; and that no earthly powxr could set aside 
that, or the heavenly vision also, which Brother 
More laid seen, 

“ Uncle,” 1 said, shuddering, “ 1 have no 
! voice in this matter. 1 drew the lot fairly, and 
I I must abide by it. You cannot help me.” 
i “We will see,” he answered; “it is New 
Year’s-cve, you know, and time to draw again. 

I The lot will noil lier be to become Brother More’s 
wife, nor a Single Sister,! promise you. We 
I shall draw tlie blank this time!” 

I While I yet wondered at these words, I lieard 
I a sound of footsteps in the hall, and the door 
I opened, and my beloved father stood upon the 
; threshold, stretching out his arms to me. How 
; he came there 1 knew not; but 1 flew to liim 
; with a glad cry, and hid my face upon his 
breast. 

' “You are welcome, Mr. Fielding,” said my 
uncle ; “ Phil !”— it did now ap])ear that Ga- 
briel’s name was Philip — “bring Mr. More this 
way.” 

I started with fright and wonder, and my 
father also looked troubled, and drew me nearer 
; to Lis side. Brother More enieicd .with a 
cowardly and downcast mien, whicli made him 
appeal a hundred-fold more repulsive in my 
j eyes, as he stood near the door, with, his craven 
; ' face t urnod towards us. 

“ Mr. More,” said iliy uncle, “ 1 believe you 
j are to marry my niece, Eunice Fielding, to- 
morrow ?” 

i ! “ I did not know she was your niece,” Jie 

i ans^^'ered, in an abject tone. “ 1 would not have 
^ presumed ” 

“ But the heavenly vision, Mr. More?’* inter- 
: ; rupted my uncle. 

i ! lie looked round for a moment, with a spirit- 
1 i less glance, and his eyes sank. 

i “It was a delusion,” he muttered. 

' , “ It was a lie !” said Gabriel. 

ii “Mr. More,” continued my uncle, “if the 
I heavenly vision be true, it will cost you the sum 

of f' ve thousand live hundred pounds, the amount 
in which you arc indebted to me, with sundry 
sums due to my nephew here. Yet if it be true, 
i you must abide by it, of course.” 

“It was not true,” he answered ; “ the vision 
I was concerning Priscilla, to whom I was be- 
j trotbed. 1 was ensnared* to change the name 
! to that of Eunice.” 


“ Then go and marry Priscilla,” said my uncle, ; 
good liuniouredly, “ Philip, take him away.” 

But Priscilla w^ould have no more to do wdth 
Brother More, and shortly afterwards she settled , 
among the Single Sisters in the same settlement 
where 1 had lived my quiet and peaceful youth. 
Her store of wedding garments, which had been 
altered to fit me, came in at last for Susannah, , 
who was clioseii to be the wife of Brother 
Schmidt, according to her inward assurance; 
and she went out to join him in the West Indies, 
from whence she WTites many happy letters. 1 
w^as troubled for a time about my lot, but cer- 
tainly if Iholher More’s vision was concerning 
Priscilla, 1 could not be required to abide by it. 
Moreover, 1 never saw him again. My uncle 
and father, who had never met before, formed a 
close friendship, and my uncle would hear of no- 
tiiing but that wc should dwell together in his 
large mansion, where I might be as a daugliter 
unto both of them. People say we have left 
the Church of the United Brethren; but it is 
not so. Only, as I had found one evil man 
within it, so also I have found some good men 
without it. 

Gabriel is not one of the Brethren. 


V. 

TO BE TAKEN IN WATER. 

Minnie, mj blessed little wife, and 1, had 
been just one month married. We had returned 
only two days from our honeymoon tour at 
Killaruey. 1 w’as a junior paitner in tlic firm ' 
of Scliwarzmoor and Laddock, bankers, Loni- 1 
bard'streci (I must conceal real names), and I ! 
bad four days move of my leave of absence still 
to enjoy, i was supremely happy iu my bright : 
new^ cottage south-west of London, apd was 
revelling in delicious idleness on that bright 
Octoher morning, wuilching the great yellow | 
leaves fall in the sunshine. Minnie sat by me 
under the hawthorn-tree; otherwise, I should ; 
not have been supremely happy. • 

Little Betsv, Minnie’s maid, came fluttering ; 
dowm the garden with an ominous-looking letter ‘ 
in her hand. ' 

It was a telegram from Mr. Schwarzmoor. It ' 
contained only 1hcse w’ords; 

We w^ant you to start to the Continent di- 
rectly wdth specie. Neapolitan loan. No delay. 
Transactions of great importance since you left. 
Sorry to break up holiday. Be at office by 0.30. 
Start from Loudon Bridge by 9.16, and catch : 
Dover night boat,” 

“Is the boy gone?” i 

“ Boy did not leave ii, sir. Elderly gentle- ( 
man, going to Dawson’s, brought it. The j 
office boy was out, and the gentleman happened , 
to be coming past our house.” i 

“Herbert dear, you won’t go, you niustn t i 
go,” said Minnie, leaning on my shoulder, and ; 
bending down her face. “ Don’t go.” | 

I “ I must, my dearest. The Ann has no one to | 
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trust to, bat me, in such a case. It is but a 
week’s absence. I must start in ten minutes, 
and catch the 4.20 on its way up.” 

** That was a very important telegram,” I said 
sliarplj to tlie station-master, “and you ought not 
to have scut it by any unknown and unauthorised 
person. Who was this old gentleman, pray ?” 

“Who was it, Harvey?” said the station- 
master, rather sulkily, to the porter. 

“ Old gent, sir, very respectable, as comes to 
the Dawsons*, the training-stables. Has horses 
there.” 

“ Do not let that sort of thiiiff occur again, 
Mr. Jennings,** I said, “or I shall be obliged to 
report it. 1 wouldn’t have had that telegram 
mislaid, for a hundred pounds.” 

Mr. Jennings, the station-master, grumbled 
someiliing, and then boxed tlie telegraph boy’s 
ears. Which seemed to do him (Mr. Jennings) 
good. 

“We were goUing very anxious,” said Mr. 
Scliwiirzmoor, as I entered tlie bank parlour, 
only \hree minutes late. “ Very anxious, weren’t 
we, Goldrick?” 

“ Very anxious,” ^said the little neat head 
clerk. “Very anxious.” 

Mr. Scliwarzmoor was a full faced man of about 
sixty, witli thick while eyebrows and a red face 
— a combination which gave him an exjuession 
of choleric old age, lie was a shrewd severe 
man of business : a little imjietuous and fond of 
rule, but polite, kind, and considerate. 

“ I hope your cliarming wdfc is auite well. 
Sorry, indeed, to break up your holiday ; but 
no helf) for it, my dear fellow. There is the specie 
. in tliose two iron boxes, enclosed in leather to 
look like samj^lcs. They are fastened with letter- 
locks, and contain a quarter of a million in gold. 
Tlie Neapolitan king apprehends a rebellion.” 
(It \vas.tliree years before Garibaldi’s victories.) 
“ You will take the money to Messrs. Pagliavicini 
and Rossi, No. 172 Toledo, Naples. The names 
tliat open the locks are, on the one wdth tlie 
w hite star on the cover, Masinisa; on the one 
with the black star, Cotopaxo. Of course you 
will not forget the talisnianic words, Open the 
boxes at Lyons, to make sure that all is safe. 
Talk to no one. Make no friends on the road. 
Your commission is of vast importance.” 

“ I shall pass,” said 1, “for a commercid tra- 
veller.” 

“ Pardon me for my repeated cautions, Bla- 
myre, but I am an older man than yon, and 
know the danger of travelling wdth specie. If 
your purpose was known to-iiight in Paris, your 
road to Marseilles w*ould be as dangerous as if 
all the galley-slaves at Toulon had been let loose 
in special cliase of you, 1 do not doubt your 
discrct ion : I only w'arn you to bo careful. Of 
course, you go armed ?” ’ 

I opened my coat, and showed a belt under my 
w^aistcoat, with a revolver in it. At which war- 
like spectacle the old clerk drew back in alarm. 

“ Good !” said Mr. Schwarzmoor. “ But one 
grain of prudence is worth five times the five 


bullets in those five barrels. You will stop in | 
Paris to-morrow to transact business with Le- | 
febre and Desjeans, and you will go on by the | 
12.15 (night) to Marseilles, catching the boat on 
Friday. VYe will telegraph to you at Marseilles. 
Are the letters for Paris ready, Mr. Hargrave?” 

Yes, sir, nearly ready. Mr. Wilkins is hard 
at them.** 


I reached Dover by lnidnight, and instantly 
engaged four porters to carry my specie chests 
down the stone steps leading from the pier to the 
Calais boat. The first was taken on board quite 
safely ; but while the second was being carried 
down, one of the men slipped, and would cer- 
tainly have fallen into the water, had be not been 
cauglit in the arms of a buidy old Indian officer, 
who, laden with various traps, and urging for- 
W'ard his good-natured but rather vulgar wnfc, 
was proceciing me, 

“ P^eady there, my lad,” he said. “ Why, 
whr.t have you got there ? Hardware ?” 

“Don’t know, sir; I only know it’s heavy 
enough to break any man’s back,” was the rough 
answer, as the man thanked his questioner in his 
blunt way. 

“ These steps, sir, are very troublesome for 
bringing down heavy goods,” said an obliging 
voice behind me. “ I presume, sir, from your 
luggage, that we are of the same prorossioii P” 

I looked round as we just then stepped on 
board. The person who addressed me was a 
tall thin man, with a long and rather Jewish nose, 
and a narrow elongated face. He wore a great- 
coat too short for him, a flowered wmstcoafc, 
tight trousers, a high shirt collar, and a light 
sprigged stiff neckcloth. 

I replied that I iad the honour to be a 
commercial traveller, and that 1 thought we 
were going to have a rough night of it, 

“ Decidedly dirty night,” he replied ; “ and 
I advise you, sir, to secure a berth at once. The 
boat, I see, is very crowded.” 

I went straight to my berth, and lay down for 
an hour ; at the end of that time I got up and 
looked around me, x\t one of the small tables 
sat half a dozen of the passengers, including 
the old Indian and my old-fashioned inter- 
rogator. They w^erc drinking bottled porter, 
anti appeared very sociable. I rose and joined 
them, and we exchanged some remarks not com- 
pliment ary to night travelling. 

“By “Jove, sir, it is simply unbearable!” said 
the jovial Major Baxter (for he soon told us his 
name) ; “ ii is as stifling as Pcsliawah when the 
hot Tinsang wind is blowing ; suppose we three 
go on clock and take a little air? My wife 
suffers in these crossings ; she’s invisible, I know, 
till the boat stops. Steward, bring up some more 
bottled porter.” 

When we got on deck, I saw, to my extreme 
surprise, made conspicuous by their black and 
white stars, four other cases exactly similar to 
mine, except that they bad no painfeii brand unon 
them. I could hardjy believe my eyes; but 
there they were; leather covers, letter-locks, 
and all. 


t 
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Those are mine, sir,” remarked Mr, Levison 
(1 knew m}^ fellow-commercial’s name from the 
captain’s having addressed him by it). ” I 
am travelling for the house of Mackintosh. 
Those cases contain waterproof paletots, the 
best made. Our house has used sucli cases for 
forty years, It is sometimes inconvenient, this 
accidental resemblance of luggage — leads to 
mistakes. Your goods arc much heavier than 
my goods, as I judge? Gas improvements, 
railway chairs, cutlery, or something else in 
iron P” 

I was silent, or I made some vague reply. 

“ Sir,” said Levison, ” I augur well of your 
future ; trade secrets should be kept inviolate. 
Don’t you think so, sir?” 

The major thus appealed to, replied, “ Sir, by 
Jove, you’re right ! One cannot be too careful 
ill these davs. Egad, sir, the world is a mass of 
deceit” ‘ _ 

” There’s Calais light!” cried some one at 
that moment ; and there it w\as, siraiglii< ahead, 
casting sparkles of comfort over the dark water. 

1 thouglit no more of my travelling com- 
panions. We parted at Paris : 1 wTiit my way 
and they went tlujir way. The major was going 
to pay a visit at Dromont, near Lyons ; thenee he 
would go to Marseilles en route for Alexandria. 
Mr. Levison was bound for Marseilles, like 
myself and the major, but not by my train — at 
least lie feared not — as he had mu*cli to do in 
Paris. 

i had transacted my business in the Freiicli 
capital, and was on my way to the Palais Royal, 
with M. Lefebrc fils, a great friend of mine. It 
was about six o’clock, and we were crossing the 
Hue St. H(>norc, w^hen there passed ns a tall 
Jewishdooking person, in a huge white mac- 
kintosh, wdiom I recognised as Mr. Levison. 
lie was in a hired open carriage, and his 
four boxes were by his side, I bowed to him, 
but he did not seem to notice me. 

“ Eh Lien ! Tliat drolc, who is that P” said 
my friend, with true Parisian superciliousness. 

I replied that il was only a fellow-passenger, 
who had crossed with me the night before. 

In the very same street 1 ran uf> against the 
major and his wife, on their way to the railww 
station. 

” Infernal city, this,” said the major ; ** smells 
so of onion. 1 should like, if it was mine, to w'ash 
it out, house by house ; ’taiii’t wholesome, ’pon 
my soul ’tairi’t wholesome. Julia, my dear, 
this is my pleasant travelling companion of last 
night. By-thc-by, just saw that commercial 
traveller ! Sharp business man that : no sight- 
seeing about /lim. Bourse and bank all day, — 
senior partner some day.” 

“And how many more?” said my friend 
Lefebre, when we shook hands and parted with 
the jolly major. “That is a good boy — lie 
superabounds—he overflows — but he is one 
of your epicurean lazy oflicers, I am sure. 
Your army, it must be reformed, or India will 
slip from you like a handful of sand — vous verrez, 
mon cher,” 

Midnight came, and I was standing at the ter- 
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■ j j 

minus, watching the transport of my luggage, j 
when a cab drove up, and an Englishmau leap- I ' 
ing out asked the driver iu excellent French for 
change for a five-franc jnccc. It w^as Levison ; ; 

but 1 saw no more of him, for the crowd just ! 
then pushed me forward ; 

I took my seat with only two other pmuns 1 1 
in the carriage — two masses of travelling cloak j | 
and capote— two bears, for all 1 could see to 1 1 
the contrary. ; | 

Once away from the lights of Paris, and in the ' | 
pitch dark country, I fell asleep and dreamed ;| 

of niy dear little wdfe, and our dear Ut ile home. ! | 

Then a feeling of anxiety ran across my miiuJ. 

I dreamed that I had forgotten the words with 1 1 
which to open the letter-locks, I ransacked 'i 
mythology, history, science, hi jain. Then I h 
was in flic banking |>arlour at No. 172 Toledo, i j 
Naples, threatened with instant death by a file of ; ’ 
soldiers, if I did not reveal the w'ords, or explain | j 
where the boxes had been hid ; for 1 had hidden j ! 
them for some inscrutable no reason. At tliat ' 
moment an eartlKpiake shook the city, a flood of j ; 
fire rolled past bcmealli the window, Vesuvius j; 
Jrad broken loose and was upon us, I cried in ! , 
my agony — “ Gracious Heaven, reveal to me ; 
those words 1” wiien 1 awoke. 

“Dromont! Dromont! Dix minutes d’arrfile, 
messieurs.’" ^ ‘ 

Half blinded with tlm sudden light, I stumbled 
to the buffet, and asked for a cu j) of coffee, wlicn | ■ 
three or four noisy young English tourists came 
hurrying in, surrounding a quiet imperturljuble 
elderly commercial traveller. It was actually 
Levison again ! Tlicy led him along in triunijOi, 
and called for champagne. i 

“Yes! yes!” the leader said. “You must 
have some, old fellow. We have won three games, 
you know, and you held such cards, too. Come 
along, look alive, you fellow wdtli the niglitcap 
— Cliquot — gilt top, you duffer. You shall have 
your revenge before we get to Lyons, old chap.” 

Levison chattered good liumoiiredly ^about 
the last game, and took the wine. In a few 
minutes the young men had drunk tlieir chain- , 
pagne, and had gone out to smoke. In another 
moment Levison c^ght my eye, ; • 

“Why, good gracious,” he said, “ wlio’d have 
thought of this! Well, I am glad to see you. 
Now, my dear sir, you must have some cham- 
pagne with me. Here, another bottle, monsieur, . 
if you please. I hope, long before wc get to ; 
Lyons, to join you, my dear sir. I am tired of 
the noise* of those youngsters. Besides, I object , 
to high stakes, on principle.” ! 

The moment the waiter brought the cham- j 
pagne, Levison took the bottle. I 

“No,” he said; “1 never allow any one to f 
open wine for me.” He turned his back from | 
me to remove the wire ; removed it ; and was , 
filling my glass ; when up dashed a burly hearty j 
man to shake hands with me*— so awkward in I i 
his heartiness that he broke the champagne | 
bottle. Not a drop of the wine was saved, j 
It was the maior— hot as usual, and in a 
tremendous bustle. 1 

“By Jove, sir; dooced sorry. Let me order i 
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another bottle. How are you, gentlemen P Lucky, 
indeed, to meet you both again. Julia’s witii 
the luggage. We can be ver^ cozy together. 
More cliampagne here. What’s bottle in 
French ? Most shameful thing ! Those French 
friends of Julia’s were gone off to Biarritz, pre* 
tending to have forgotten that we were coming 
I — after six weeks with us in London, too 1 Pre- 

j cious shabby, not to put too fine a point upon it. 

! By Jove, sir, there’s the bell. We’!! all go in the 
I same carri^e. They will not bring that cham- 
I pagne.” 

I Levison looked rather annoyed. shall 
: not see you,” he said, ‘^for a station or two. 
I must join those boys, and let tliem give me 
my revenge. Cleared me out of twenty guineas ! 

! j 1 have not been so imprudent since I was first 
i on the road. Good-bye, Major Baxter— good- 
^ I bye, Mr. Blamyre !” 

' I I wondered how this respectable old fellow, 

I who so keenly relished his game at whist, had 
.! got hold of my name ; but I reinctnbercd in a 
I moment that he must have seen the direction on 
i my luggage. 

I ; Flashes of crimson and green lights, a shout 
;i from some pointsman, a glimpse of rows of 
j ! poplars, and lines of suburban liouses, and wx 
: i once more plunged into the yielding darkness. 

|j I found the major very droil and pleasant, 
j : but evidently ruled by his fussy, good-natured, 
ij managing, masculine wife, lie was full of 
: I stories of bungalows, comnounds, and tbe hills ; 

' I in ail of which narrations tie was perpetually in- 
; ; ierrupted by Mrs. Baxter. 

■; “.By Jove, sir!” he said, “1 wish I could 
' ! sell out, and go into your line of business. I 
ani almost sick of India— it deranges one’s liver 
so infernally.” 

“Now, John, how can you go on so! You 
know you never had a day’s illness in all your 
; i life, except that week when you smoked out a 
j 1 whole box of Captain Mason’s cheroots.” 

Ij “Well, I pidled through it, Julia,” said the 
! l major, striking liimsclf a tremendous blow on 

I the chest; “but I’ve been an unlucky devil as 
I: to promotion — alw'ays bad luck in everything. 

If I bougiit a liorse, it madata point of going 
^ i lame next day ; never w^ent in a train but it 
I ! broke down.” 

j; “Now don’t, John; pray don’t go on so,” 
1; said Mrs. Baxter, “or 1 shall really be very 
! ! angry. Such nonsense ! You’ll get your step in 
I; time. Be ])aticnt, like me, major; take things 
: 1 more quietly, I hope you put a direction on 
that hat-bok of yours? Where is the sword- 
I ; case P If it wasn’t for me, major, you’d get to 
; ' Suez with nothing but the coat on your back.” 

;j Just tlicn, the train stopped at Charmont, 
i 1 and in tripped Levison, with his white mackin- 

I I tosh over his arm, and his bundle of umbrellivs 
I j and slicks. 

I ' “ No more sovereign points for me !” he said, 

' i producing a pack of cards. “ But if you and tbe 
j l major and Mrs, Baxter would like a rubber — 

] j shilling points — I’m for you. Cut for partners.” 

I We assented with pleasure. We cut for 

i I pai-tnera. I and Mrs. Baxter against the mfgor 

ii 


and Levison. We won nearly every game. ! 
Levison played too cautiously, and the major i 
laughed, talked, and always forgot what cards j 
were out. * j 

Still it killed the time; the red and black [ 
turned up, changed, and ran into remarkable ji 
sequences; and the major’s flukes and extra- 
ordinary luck in holding (not in playing) cards 
amused us, w^e laughed at Levisou’s punc- 
tilious care, and at Mrs. Baxter’s avarice for 
tricks, and were as pleasant a party as the dim ' i 
lamp of a night-train ever shone on. 1 could think 1 1 
of little, nevertheless, but my precious boxes. • 
There we were rushing through France, seeing 
nothing, heeding nothing, and having as little to | 
do with our means of transit as if we had been ; 
four Arabian princes, seated on a flying cn- , 
chanted carpet. 

The game gradually grew more iuiermittent, 
the conversation more incessant. Levison, stiff 
of neckclotli as ever, and imperturbable and 
punciilious as ever, became chatty. lie grew ! 
conmuuucaiivc about his business. ; 

“ 1 have at last,” lie said, in his precise and ! 
measured voice, “after years of attention io the | 
subject, discovered the great secret which the : 
waterjiroofers have so long coveted ; how to let : 
out the heated air of the body, and yet at tlic 
same time to exclude the rain. On my return ' 
to London, 1 oiler this secret to the. Mackiii« 
tosh firm for 'ten thousuxul pounds; if they re^ ' 
fuse the olfer, I at once open a shop in Taris, ! 
call the new fabric M»'igeritobh, in honour cd' the 
emperor’s great ] taliaii victory, and tii down and 
quietly realise a cool million — that's rny way I” 
“That’s the real business tone,” said the | 
major, admiringly, 

“Ah, major,” cried his wife, over ready to • 
improve a subject, “ if you had only had a little | 
of Mr. Levison’s prudence and energy, tiicn, in- I 
deed, you’d have been colonel of your regiment i 
before this.” i 

Mr. Levison then turned the to 

the subject of locks. 

“ I always use tlie leitcr-lock myself,” he said, i 
“My tv;o talismanic words are Tuuluiiette 1 
and PArAGXYO — two names 1 once heard in 
an old French farce — who could guess ILemP , 
It 'would take the adroilest thief seven hours to I 
decipher even one. You find letter-locks safe, 
sir?” (He turned to me.) 

I replied dryly that I did, and asked what 
time our train was due at Lyons. 

“ We are due at Lyons at 4.30,” said the 
major; “it is now five to four. 1 don’t know 
how' it is, but I have a sort of presentiment to- 
night of some break-down. I am always in for it. 
When I went tiger-hunting, it was always my ; 
elephant that the beast pinned. If some of us i 
were ordered up to an unlicaltliy out-of-the-way 
fort, it was always my company. It may be 
superstitious, I own, but I feel we shall have a j 
break-down before we get to Marseilles. How fast i 

we’re going ! Only see how the carriage rooks 1” I 
I unconsciously grew nervous, but I con- 
cealed it. Could the major be a rogue, planing j 

some scheme against, me P But no : his red i 
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bluff face, and liis clear good-natured guileless 
i eyes, refuted the suspicion, 
j '‘Nonsense/ be quiet, innjor; that’s the way 
i vou al ways make a journey disagreeable/’ said 
j his wife, arranging herself for sleep. Then 
I Levison began talking about his early life, and 

! how, in George the Fourth’s time, he was tra- 

I veiling for a cravat house in Bond-street. He 
I grew eloquent in favour of the old costume. 

I “ Low Radical fellows,” he said, “ run down 
the first gentleman in Eurojie, as he was justiy 
called. 1 respect his memory. He was a wdi, 

/ ami the friend of wits; he was lavishly gene- 
i| rous, and disdained poor pitiful economy. He 
I dressed well, sirj he looked \vell, sir ; he was 
a gentleman of perfect manncr.s. Sir, tliis is a 
: slovenly and shabby age. When I was young, no 
• gentleman ever travelled without at least two 
I dozen cravats, four whalebone stiffeners, and an 
iron to smooth the tie, and |)roduee a thin equal 
; edge to the muslin. There wuu-e no less, sir, than 
eighteen modes of putting on the cravat ; there 
was the cravate h la Hiane, the cravat e a 
I’Anglaise, the cravate au neeud Gordien, the 
! cravate ” 

"J’be train jolted, moved on, slackened, 
slopped. 

The major thrust his head out of window, 
and shouted to a passing guard : 

“ Where arc w^eF” 

“Twenty miles from Lyons— Fort Rouge, 
monsieur.” 

“ What is the matter? Anything the matter ?” 

An English voice answered from the next i 
window : 

“A wheel broken, they tell us. Wc shall 
have to w'ait two Imurs, and transfer the lug- 
gage.” 

“Good Heaven!” 1 could not help exclaim- 
ing. 

Levison put liis head out of window. “ It is 
])ut too true,” he said, drawing it in again; 

“ two hours’ delay at least, tlie man says. 
Tiresome, very — but such things will hajipcu on 
the road; take it coolly. WeTl have some 
coffee and another rubber. 'We must each look 
to our own luggage ; or, if Mr. Blamyre goes in 
and orders sujiper, i’ll see to it all. But, good^ 
gracious, what is that shining out tlicre by (lie 
slation lamps? Hci, monsieur!” (to a passing 
■ gendarme whom the major had hailed), “ what 
is going on at the station ?” 

“Monsieur,” said the gendarme, saluting, 
“those are soldiers of the First Chasseurs; 
they happened to be at the station on their 
way to Chalons; tlic station-master has sent 
them to surround the luggage-van, and see to 
the transfer of the baggage. No passenger is 
to go near it, as tliere arc government stores of 
value in the train.” 

Levison spat on the ground and muttered 
execrations to himself : — I supposed at French 
railways, 

“By Jove, sir, did you ever see such dumbly 
cart??” said Major Baxter, pointing to two 
i; country carts, each with four strong horses, 

I I Hint were drawn up under a hedge close to the 


staiion ; for we had struggled on as far as the j 
first turn-table, some hundred yards from the 
first houses of tlie village of Port Rouge. 

Levison and I tried very hard to get near our 
luggi/sft', but tlie soldiers sternly refused our 
approach. It gave me .some comfort, liowever, 
to see my chests transferred carefully, with 
many curses on their weight. I s:iw no sign of 
goveniment stores, and 1 told the major so. | 

“Oh, they’re sharp,” he replied, “dooced 
sliarp. Maybe the empress’s jewels — one little | 
package only, pcrlmps; but still not difficult to | 
steal in a niglit confusion.” j 

Just then’ there was a shrill piercing whistle, | 
as if a signal. The horses in the two carts tore i 
into a gailop, and flew out of sight. 

“Savages, sir; mere barbarians still,” ex- / 
claimed the ii;ajor ; “ unable to use railways even j j 
now we’ve given them to them.” 

“ Major !” said liis wile, in a voice of awful ' , 
reproof, “ spare the feelings of these foreigners, j' 
ami r rc.emher your position as au officer and a |i 
genllemaii.” 1 1 

The major rubbed lus hands, and lauglied h 
U]U*oarioijbiy. i; 

“ A pack of Tnfcrnal idiots,” cried Levison ; / 

[ “ they can do nothing without soldiers ; soldiers ; 
here, soldiers there, soldiers everywhere.” 

“Well, these precautions arc sometimes !; 
useful, bir,” said Mrs. B.; “France is a jiluce 
lull.)! queer characters. The genlievmin next p 
yuu any day at a table d’liotc may be a re- 
iurt;ed convict. Major, you remember that case 
at ('airo three years ago?” 

“ (hdro, Julia my dear, is not in France.” : 
“ 1 know that, major, I hope. But the Louse ' 
^^as :i Freneh liotel, and tiiat/s the same thing.” 
Mrs. B. s|D)ke sharply. 

“ 1 shall have a nap, gentlemen. For my part, • ; 
I’m tired,” said the major, as we took our 
places in the Marseilles tram, after three hours’ ^ 
tedious delay, “The next thing will be the 
i) 0 ,d lireaking down, I suppose.” ' 

“ M ajv)r, you wicked man, don’t fly out against 
Ih'ovi/K iicc,” said his wife. : 

Levisen grew eloquent again about the Prince ! ! 
Regent, lus diamond epaulettes, and his inimi- 
table cravatB; but Levison’s words seemed / 
to lengthen, rnd gradually became inaudible to ) : 
me, until 1 lieard only a soothing murmur, and | | 
the rattle and jar of the wheels. j | 

Again my dreams were nervous and uneasy. 1 ! | 

imagined ]\vas in Cairo, threading narrow dim | 

streets, where the camels jostled me and the i 

black slaves threatened me, and the air was 
heavy with musk, and veiled faces watched me j 

from lalliecd casements above. Suddenly a rose | 

fell at my feet. 1 looked up, and a face like my ! 

Minnie’s, only with large liquid dark eves like an ! 

antelope’s, glanced forth from bchincl a water- | 

vase and smiled. At that moment, four Marne- j 

hikes appeared, riding down the street at full 
gallop, and came upon me with their sabres flash- 
ing. 1 dreamed I had only one hope, and that was 
to repeat the talismanic words of my Ictter-locks. 
Already I w^as under the hoofs of llie Mamelukes’ 
horses. 1 cried out with great difficulty, “ Goto- 
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I box, ankle deep in gold. He liad already filled a 
I huge digger’s belt that was round his waist, and 
j a courier’s bag that hung at his side. A carpet. 

I bag, half full, lay at his feet, and, as he let it 
; fall to open the window bolt, it gushed forth a 

perfect torrent of gold. He end not utter a 
word. There were ropes at the window, as if 
he had been lowering, or preparing to lower, 
bags into the side alley. He gave a whistle, 
j and some vehicle could be heard to drive furi- 
! ously off. 

; “ Surrender, you gallows-bird ! I know you,” 

I I cried the major.' Surrender ! Tve got you now, 
i j old boy.” 

j Levison’s only reply was to pull the trigger 
j of the revolver ; fortunately, there was no dis- 
I charge. I had forgotten to .cap it. 

I The infernal thing is not capped. One for 

i you, Bobby,” he said quietly. Then hurling it 
I at the major wdth a sudden fury, he threw open 
I the window and leaped out. 

' I leaped after him — it was a ground floor 
I room — raising a hue and cry. Arnolt remained 
1 to guard the money. 

j A moment more and a wild rabble of soldiers, 
sailors, mongrel idlers, and porters, were ))ur- 
suing the flying wretch with screams and hoots, 
as in the dim light (the lamps were just begiii- 
I ning to be kindled) wc tore after him, doubling 
|i and twisiifig like a hare, among the obstacles 
!| tliat crowded the quay. Hundreds of blows 
j; were aimed at him; hundreds f hands were 
jl stretched to seize him; lie ^Yrosted himself from 
one; he felled another ; he leaped over a third; 
jl a Zouave’s clutch was all but on him, when sud- 

ii denly his foot caught in a mooring ring, and he 
fell headlong into the harbour. There w'lus a 

j shout as he splaslicd and disap]){’ared in the dark 
' wmter, near which the light of only one lamp 
j moved and glittered. I ran down the nearest 
si cps and w^aitcd w'hile the gendarmes took a boat 
I ana stolidly dragged with hooks for flic body. 

I i They are foxes, these old thieves. I rcmem- 

I I her this man here at Toulon. I saw' him branded. 

1 1 1 knew lijs face again in a moment. He has 
i| dived under the ship})ing, got into some barge 
' I and hid. You’ll never see him again,” said an old 
j! grey gendarme who had taken me into the l)o;it. 

; j “ Yes we shall, for here he is !” cried a second, 
i stooping down and lifting a body out of the w'atcr 
' by the hair. 

I ‘^Oh, he toas an artful file,” said a man 
I from a boat behind us. It was Aniott. "Just 
1; came to sec how you were getting on, sir. 

;i It’s all right with the money; Julia’s miud- 
;| ing it. I often said that fellow would catch 
ij it some day, now he’s got it. He all but had 
! i you, Mr. Blamyrc. He’d have cut your throat 
ji when you were asleep, rather than miss the 
|i money. But I w^as on his track. He didn’t 
t know me. This vrns miy first cruise for some 
j time against this sort of rogue. Well ; his name 
is off the books ; that’s one good thing. Come, 
comrades, bring that body to land. We must 
strip him of the money he has upon him, ^vhich at 
least did one good thing while in his possession 
— it sent the scoundrel to the bottom.” 


Even in death, the long face looked craftily 
respectable when wo turned it to the lamp-light. 

Arnott told me all, in his jovial way, on my 
return to the hotel, where I loaded liim and Mrs. 

B. (anoilier officer) with thanks. On the night 
I started, he had received orders from the Lon- 
don head office to follow me, and watch Lc- 
vison. He had not had time to communicate 
with my partners. The driver of our train had 
been bribed to make the engine break dowm at 
Eort Rouge, where Levison’s accomplices were 
waiting with carts to carry off the luggage in 
the confusion and darkness, or even during a 
sham riot and fight. This plan Arnott had 
frustrated by getting tlie police to telegraph 
from Paris, for soldiers to be sent from Lyons, 
and be kept in readiness, at the station. The 
champagne he spilt had been drugged. Levi- 
son, ciefeated In liis first attempt, had tlien re- 
solved to try other means. My unlucky dis- 
closure of tiie mvstery of the letter-lock had 
furnislied liim with tlic power of onening that 
one chest. 'Hie break-down of tfie steamer, j 
which \vas nceidental (:is far as could ever be j 
asc(.'rtained), gave him a last opportunity. I 

That night/thanks to Arnott, I left Marseilles ! 
with not one single piece of money lost. The i 
journey was prosperous. The loan was ciTccted 
on very profitable terms. Oar liouse has flou- 
rished ever since, and jMiunic and I have flou- 
rished likewise— and increased. 


VI. I 

TO m TAKEN WiTil A GRAIN OF SALT. j 

I have always noticed a prevalent want | 
of courage, even among persons of huperior i 
intelligence and culture, as to impaiding their 
own psychological experiences when those have 
been of a strange sort. Almost all men are 
afraid* that wliat they could relate in such wise 
would find no parallel or response in a listener’s 
internal life, and might be suspected or laughed 
at. A truthful traveller who should Inye seen 
some extraordinary creature in the likeness 
of a sea-serpent, would have no fear of men- 
tioning it ; but the same traveller having had 
some singular presentiment, impulse, vagary of 
thought, vision (so-called), dream, or oilier re- 
markable mental impression, would hesitate 
considerably before he would own to it. To 
this reticence I attribute much of llie obscu- 
rity in wliich such subjects are involved. 

We do not habitually communicate our expe- 
riences of these subjective things, as wc do our 
experiences of objective creation. The con- 
sequeuce is, that the general stock of experience 
in this regard appears exceptional, and really 
is so, in respect of being miserably imperfect. 

In what I am going to relate I have no 
intention of setting up, opposing, or supjiorting, 
any theory whatcjvcr. i know the history of 
the Bookseller of Berlin, T have studied the 
case of the wife of a laic Astronomer Royal as 
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related by Sir David Brewster, and I have fol- 
lowed the iniiiutest details of a much more 
remarkable case of Spectral Illusion occurring 
within my private circle of friends. It may be 
necessary to state as to this last that the suflerer 
(a lady)" was in no degree, however distant, 
related to me; A mistaken assumption on that 
head, might suggest an explanation of a part of 
my own caser-but only a part — which would 
be wholly without foundation. It cannot be 
referred to my inheritance of any developed 
peculiarity, nor had I ever before any at all i 
similar experience, nor have I ever had any at 
all similar experience since. 

It does not signify how many years ago, or 
how few, a certain Murder was committed in 
England, which attracted great attention. We 
hear more than enough ol Murderers as they 
rise in succession to their atrocious eminence, 
and I would bury the memory of llils particular 
brute, if I could, as bis body was buried, in 
Newgate Jail. I pearposely abstain from giving 
any direct clue io tlic criminal’s individually. 

When the murder was tirst discovered, no 
suspicion fell — or I ouglit rather to say, lor I 
cannot be too )»recise in my facts, it was nowlicre 
publicly hinted lhat any "suspicion fell— on the 
man who was afternnrds bi'Oiight to trial. As 
no reference was at that time made to him in 
the newspapers, it is obviously impossible that 
any description of him can ut that time have 
been given in the newspapers. It is essential 
that ibis fact be remembered. 

Unfolding at breakfast my morning paper, 
containing the account of that first discovery, I 
found it to be deeply interesting, and I read it 
with close attention. I read it twice, if not: t hree 
times. The discovery had been made in a bed- 
room, and, when I laid down the paper, I was 
aware of a flash— rush— flow — 1 do not kno w 
wliai to call it — no word I can fmd is salisfae- 
lorily descriptive — in which I seemed io see iiiat 
bedroom passing through my room, like a picl lira 
impossibly painted on a running rircr. .Tiiouuii 
nlinost instautancoutii in its passing, it wui' pe:- 
fectly clear; so clear tliat I disiinctiy, jauimirh 
a sense of rclif-f, observed the absence of liic 
dead body from the bed. 

It was in no romamic place that I had iliis 
curious sensation, i)ul in chnmbcrs in Piccadilly, 
very near io tlic corner of Saint .lamcs’s-strcct. 
It was entirely new to me. 1 was in my easj- 
cnair at the moment, and lliC sensation was 
accompanied with a ■ peculiar shiver which 
started the chair fiom its position. (But it is 
to be noted that the chair ran easily on castors.) 
I went to one of the windows (there arc two in 
the room, and the room is on the second floor) 
to refresh my eyes with the moving objects 
down in Piccadilly. It was a l)right aulumn 
itiorning, and the st reet w’as sparkling and cheer- 
ful. The wind was liigh. As I looked out, it , 
brought doyvn from the Park a quantity of fallen 
le^O0| which a gust took, and whirled into a 
spiral jdllar. As the pillar fell and the leaves 
4ispemd, I saw two men on the opposite side 
of the way* going from West to East. They 


were one behind the other. The foremost man 
often looked back over his shoulder. The second 
man followed him, at a distance of some 
thirty paces, wdtk his right hand menacingly 
raised. First, the singularity and steadiness of 
this threatening gesture in so public a thorough- 
fare, attracted niy attention ; and next, the more 
remarkable circumstance that nobody heeded it. 
Both men threaded tlieir way among the other 
passengers, with a smoothness hardly consistent 
even with the action of walking on a pavement, 
and no single creature that I could see, gave 
them place, touched them, or looked after them. 
In passing before my windows, they both stared 
up at me. I saw their two faces very distinctly, 
and I knew that 1 could recognise them anywhere. 
Not that I had consciously noticed anything 
very remarkable in cil licr face, except that tlie 
man who went first had an unusually lowering 
appearance, and that the face of the man who 
Ibliowcd him was of the colour of impure wax. 

1 am a bachelor, and my valet and lus wife 
constitute my whole establishment. M.y occu- 
pation is in a certain Jkaiieb Bank, and I wish 
tiiat my duties as licad of a Department were as 
light as they are popularly supposed to be. They 
kej)l me in town that autumn, when I stood in 
need of cliangc. 1 w^as not ill, but I was not 
well. My reader is to make the most lhat can 
be reasonably made of my feeling jaded, having 
a depressing sense upon me of a monotonous life, 
and being “ slightly dys])eptic.” I am assured by 
my renowned doctor that my real slate of 
hcall.li at that time justifies no stronger descrip- 
tion, and 1 quote his own from his wrilieii 
answer to my request for it. 

As flic circumstances of tlic Murder, gradually 
mira\clliug, took stronger and stronger posses- 
sion of the public mind, 1 kept Ibem away from 
mine, by knowing as little about I hem as was pos- 
sible in the midst of the universal excitemeui. 
But I knew that a verdict of Wilful Murder had 
been found against t he suspected Murderer, and 
that lie had been conimittccl to N e wgat c for trial. 
I also knew that liis trial had boon postponed 
over one Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, 
on ihe ground of general prejudice and want of 
time for the prtqiarution of the defence. I may 
iuiilier have known, but I believe I did not, 
wlicn, or about when, the Sessions to which his 
trial stood postponed would come on. 

My sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, 
are all on one floor. With the last, there is no 
communication but through the bedroom. True, 
tlicrc is a door in it, once communicating with 
the staircase ; but a part of the fitting of my 
baih has been— and liad Uien-beeu lor some 
years— fixed across it. At the same period, and 
as a part of the same arrangement, the door had 
been nailed up and canvased over. 

I wiis stauaiiig in my bedroom late one night, 
giving some directions lio my servant before he 
went to bed. My face was^ towards the only 
available door of communication with the dress- 
ing-room, and it was closed. My servant’s back 
w’as towards that door. While I was speaking 
to him 1 saw it open, and a man look in, who 
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' very earnestly and mysteriously beckoned to me. 
That man was tlie man who had gone second of 
the two along Piccadilly, and whose face was of 
the colour of impure wax. 

The figure, having beckoned, drew back and 
closed the door. With no longer pause than 
j was made by my crossing the bedroom, I opened 
I the dressing-room door, and looked in. I had a 
I liglited caudle already in my hand. 1 felt no 

i inward expectation of seeing the figure in the 

! dressing-room, and I did not sec it there. 

! Conscious tliat my servant stood amazed, I 
I turned round to him, and said ; ‘‘ Derrick, could 
I you believe that in my cool souses I fancied T 

I saw i\ ” As I there laid my liancl upon his 

' breast, with a sudden stai*t he trendded violently, | 

and said, “ 0 Lord yes, sir ! A dead man | 
I beckoning!’* I 

i Now, i do not believe that this Jolm Derrick, 

! my trusty and attached servant for more than 

i twenty years, had any impression wbaiever of 

; having seen any sucfi figure, until I toiiehei\ 

iiim. Tlie change in him was so startling wdiem 
, ‘ I touched him, that 1 fully l.'clicve he clorived 
’ I his impression in some occult mauncr from me 
: [ at that instant. 

‘j I bade John Derrick bring some brandy, and 
j I gave him a dram, and was glad to take one 
j myself. Of what bad preceded that night’s phe- 
‘I mdnenou, i told him not a single word, lie* 
n Heeling on it, 1 was absoluiely ccriain that 1 

I had never seen that face befor*'. eMeoi>t on the 
ij one occasion in Piccadilly, Comparing its ex- 
pression when beckoning at the door, with its 

l! expression when it had' stared up at me as I 
; i stood at my window, I came to the conclusion 

ii that oil tlic'llrst occasion it had sought to fasten 
'j itself upon my memory, and that on the second 
li occasion li had made sure of being immediately 

remembered. 

j; I was not very comfortable that night, though 
li I felt a certainty, diilicult to explain, that the 
|! tigure would not return. At daylight, I fell info 
a iicavv sleep, from which t was awakened by 
John Derrick’s cotniug to my bedside with a 
;| paper in' his liand, 

I I This proper, it appeared, had been the subject 
ll of an altercation at. tdie door beUvccii its bearer 
(I and my rervani. It w’as a summons to mS to 
|! serve uptm a Jury at the forthcoming Sessions 
I; of the Central Crimina) Court at the Old Bailey, 
li 1 had never before been summoned on siicii ii 
j; Jury, as John Derrick well knew. He believed 
II — lam not certain at this hour whether with 
ji reasoji or oibcrwdse — that that class of Jurors 
ji were ctudotnarily chosen on a low’cr qualifi- 
j j cation '!n:iu mine, luul he had at first refused to 
jj accept the summons. The man who served it 
;| liad taken the matter very coolly. lie had said 
i; lliat my ailcndancc or uon-aitendanec w-as no- 
I' thing to him; there the summons was; and I 
ii should deal with it at my owm' peril, and not at 
I his. 

I Por a day or two I was undecided whether to 
respond to this call, or lake no notice of it. I 
was not conscious of the slightest mysterious bias, 
j influence, or attraction, one way or other. ,Of that 


1 am as strictly sure as of every other statement j 
that I make here. Ultimately I decided, as a | 
break in the monotony of my life, tliat I would ! 

. . I 

. The appointed morning was a raw morning in j 
the month of November. There was a dense | 
brown fog in Piccadilly, and it became positively i 
black and iii the last degree oppressive East of 
Temple Bar. 1 found the passages and siuircases 
of the Court House flariii^^ly lighted wdth gas, 
and the Court itself similarly illuminated, i i 
Ihin/c that until 1 was conducted by officers into ! 
the Old Court and saw its crowded stale, I did ; 
not kiiow^ that the Murderer was to be tried that 
day. I i/iiu/c that until I was so helped into the 
Old Coud. with considerable difficulty, I did not | 
know into vtIucIi of the two Courts sitting, my j 
summons would take me. But this must not be re- i 
ceivedas a positive assertion, for I am not com- 
])leicly satisfied in my mind on eitlicr point. i 
I took my seat in the place appropriated to j 
Jurors in waitiiur, and I looked about the Court , 
as well as I could through the cloud of fog and | 

; breath that was heavy in it. I noticed the black I 
vajiour hanging like a murky curtain outside the i 
great windows, and 1 noticed the stifled sound i 
of wheels on the straw or tan that was littered 
in the street; also, the hum of the people 
gathered I here, whioli a shrill whisl le, or a iouiier j 
song or hail than Uic rest, occasionully pierced. : 
Soon afterwards the Judges, two in number, 
entered and took their seats. The buzz in ilie i 
Court was awfully huslied. Tim direction was ■ 
given to put the Murderer to the bar. He ap- 
peared there. A}ui in that same insianl Ire- j 
cognised in him, l.lie first of the two men wlio . 
In I gone down Piccadilly. | 

Jf name had been called then, I doulit if 1 i 
could nave answcrcti to it audibly. Bui. it was ! 
Culled about sixth or eiglith in the pane!, and 1 was j 
by that lime able to say “ Here !” Now, observe, i 
A"s 1 stepped into the box, the prisoner, who | 
had been looking on attentively but with no sign | 
of concern, became violently agitated, and ; 
beckoned to his attorney. Tlie ])risoner’s wish. I 

to chullQpge me was so iUaniU’Sl, that it occa- 
sioned a pause, during w'hich tiie aitoruey, j 
with liis hand upon the dock, whispered with 
Ids client, and shook his head. 1 afterwards 
had it from that gentleman, that the prisoner’s 
first affrigliled words to him were, ail 
hazar(is cMctllcurje that man ! ” But, that as he 
would give no reason for it, and admitted that 
lie had not even known my name until he heard 
it called and I a])pcared, it was not done. I 

Both on the ground already cxphiim-d, that I 
wish to avoid reviving the unwholesome memory 
of that Murderer, and also because a detailed 
account, of his long trial is by no means indispen- 
sable to jny narrative, 1 shall coniine myself 
closely to such incidents in the ten days and 
nights during which wc, the Jury, were kept to- 
gether, as directly bear on my own curious per- 
sonal experience. It is in that, and not in the 
Murderer, that I seek to interest my reader. It 
is to tlmt, and not to a page of the Newgale 
Calendar, that 1 beg attention. 
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I was chosen Foreman of the Jury*. On the 
second morning of the tri^il, after evidence had 
been taken for two hours (I heard the church 
clocks strike), happening to cast my eyes over 
my brother-jurjrmen, I found an inexplicable dif- 
ficulty in counting them, I counted tliem several 
times, yet always with the same difficulty. In 
short, 1 made them one too many, 

I touched the brother-juryman whose place 
was next me, and I whispered to him, ^'Oolige 
me by counting us.^^ He looked surprised by 
the request, but turned his head and counted, 
** Why,** says he, suddenly, we are Thirt*— ; 
but no, it’s not possible. No. We arc twelve.** 
According to my counting that day, we were 
always right in detail, but in the gross we were 
always one too many. There was no ajmear- 
ance — no figure — to account for it ; but i had 
I now an inward foreshadowing of the figure that 
was surely coming. 

I ^The Jury were iiouscd at the Loudon Tavern, 

■ We all slept in one large room on separate 
j tables, and we were constantly in the charge 
i mid under the eye of the officer sworn to hold us 
’ in safe-keeping. I see no reason for suppress- 
! ing the real name of that officer. He was intclli- 
I gent, highly polite, and obliging, and (I was glad 
j to hear) much respected in the City. He had 
I an agreeable presence, good eyes, enviable black 
I whiskers, and a fine sonorous voice. His name 
I was Mr. Ilarkcr. 

i When we turned into our twelve beds at 
j night, ]Mr. Harker’s bed was drawn across llie 
I door. On the night of the second da}^ not being 
I disposed to lie down, and seeing Mr. Harkcr 
i sitting on his bed, I went and sat beside him, 

I and offered him a pinch of snuff. As Mr. 

I Harkcr’s hand touched mine iu taking it from 
1 my box, a peculiar shiver crossed him, and he 
j said; “Who is this!** 

1 Following Mr. Harker’s eyes and looking 
j along the room, 1 sa^w again the figure 1 cx- 
! pected — the second of the two men who had 
; gone dowui Piccadilly. I rose, and advanced a 
I few steps ; then stopped, and looked round at 
I Mr. Barker. He was quite unconccnied, 

! laughed, and said in a pleasant way, “ I ihouglit 
I for a moment we had a thirteenth juryman, with- 
' out a bed. But I see it is tlie moonlight.” 

I ^ Making no revelation to Mr. Harker, but in- 
viting him to lake a walk with me to the end of 
the room, I watched w’-hat the figure did. It 
stood for a few moments by the bedside of each 
of my eleven brother-jurymen, close to the 
pillow. It always went to the right-hand side 
of the bed, and always passed out crossing the 
j foot of the next bed. It seemed from the action 
j of the head, merely to look down pensively at 
j each recumbent figure. It took no notice oi me, 
or of my bed, which was that nearest to Mr. 
Harker’s. It seemed to go out where the moon- 
i light came in, through a high window, as by an 
aSrial flight of stairs. 

Next morning at breakfast, it appeared that 
everybody present had dreamed of the murdered 
man last night, except myself and Mr. Harkcr. 

I now felt as convinced that the second man 
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who had gone down Piccadilly was the murdered 
man (so to speak), as if it had been borne into 
my comprehension by his immediate testimony. 
But even this took place, and in a manner for j 
which I was not at all prepared. 1 

On the fifth day of the trial, when the case for i 
the prosecution was drawing to a close, a 
miniature of the murdered man, missing from 
his bedroom upon the discovery of the deed, and ! 
afterwards found in a hiding-place wliere the ! 
Murderer had been seen digging, wiis put in ; 
evidence. Having been identified by the witness ; 
under examination, it was handed up to the 
Bench, and thence handed down to be inspected 
by the Jury. As an officer in a black gown was 
making his way with it across to me, the figure 
of the second man who had gone down Piccadilly, 
impctuou&l,v started from the crowd, cauglit the 
miniature from the officer, and gave it to me 
with its own hands, at the same time saving in a 
low and hollow tone— before I saw the miniature, • 

which w'as in a locket — “ I m/s yoimger then, ' 

and my face was not then drained of blood f It ; i 
also came between me and the brother juryman j| 
to whom I would have given the miniature, and 
between him and the brother juryman to whom || 
lie would have given it, and so passed it on ' | 
through the whole of our nuniber, and back jj 
into my possession. Not one of tlicm, however, i j 
detected this. il 

At table, and geneially when w'e were shut 1 1 
up together in Mr. Harper’s custody, we had il 
from the first naturally discussed the day’s ■; 
proceedings a good deal. On that fifth day, h 
the case for the prosecution being closed, and ij 
wc having that side of the quest ion in a com- I j 
pleted sliape before us, our discussion was more | ! 
animated and serious. Among our number was 1 1 
a vestryman — the densest idiot 1 have ever seen | ; 
at large — who met the plainest evidence wdih l! 
the most preposterous olrjections, and wdio was {; 
sided with by two flabby parochial parasites ; ! I 

all the til ree empanelled from a district so dc- ii 
livered over to Fever that they ought to have j 
been upon their own trial, for five hundred i 
Murders. When these mischievous blockheads | 
were at their loudest, wliich was towards mid- I ' 
night while some of us were already ))re|)aring j ! 
f6r bed, I again saw the murdered man. lie ! ! 
stood grimly behind tlicm, beckoning to me. | 
On my going towards them and striking into | 
tlie conversation, he immediately retired. This | 
was the beginning of a separate scries of ap- ! 
pearances, confined to that long room in which | 
we were confined. Whenever a knot of my j ; 
brother jurymen laid their lieads together, I || 
saw the head of the murdered man among I j 
theirs. Whenever their comparison of notes jj 
was going against him, he would solemnly and | ! 
irrcsistiijfy beckon to me. i ! 

It will be borne in mind that down to the j '; 
production of the miniature on the fifth day of ^ 
the trial, I had never seen the Ajipcarancc in ! | 
Court. Three changes occurred, now that we | : 
entered on the case for the defence. Two of j 
them 1 will mention together, first. The figure j 
was now in Court continually, and it never there ! 
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addressed itself to me, but always to the person 
who was speaking at the time. For instance. 
The throat of the murdered man had been cut 
straight across. In the opening speech for 
the defence, it was suggested that the de- 
ceased might have cut his own throat. At that 
very moment, the figure with its throat in the 
dreadful condition referred to (this it had con- 
cealed before) stood at the speaker’s elbow, 
motioning across and across its windpipe, now 
with the right hand, now with the left, vigor- 
ously suggesting to the speaker himself, the 
impossibility of such a wound having been self- 
inflicted by cither hand. For another instance. 
A witness to character, a woman, deposed to 
the prisoner’s being the most amiable of man- 
kind. The figure at that instant stood on the 
floor before her, looking her full in the face, 

1 and pointing out the prisoner’s evil countenance 

1 with an extended arm and an outstretched finger. 

The third change now to be added, impressed 
me strongly, as the most marked and striking 
of all. 1 do not theorise upon it ; 1 accurately 
state it, and there leave it. Although the Ap- 
1 pearance was not itself perceivea by those 
whom it addressed, its coming close to such 
j persons was invariably attended by some tre- 
, pidation or disturbance on their part. It 
seemed to me as if it were prevented by laws 
; to which I was not amenable, from fully reveal- 
! ing itself to others, and yet as if it could, in- 
i visibly, dumbly and darkly, oversliadow tlieir 
! minds. When the leading counsel for the dc- 
1 fence suggested that hypothesis of suicide and 
' the figure stood at tlie learned gentleman’s 

1 elbow, frightfully sawing at its severed throat, 

1 ; it is undeniable that the counsel faltered in his 
j ' speech, lost for a few seconds the tliread of his 
i 1 ingenious discourse, wuped his forehead with his 
' ! handkerchief, and turned extremely pale. When 
|j the witness to character was confronted by the 
; Appearance, her eyes most certainly did follow 
tlie direction of its pointed finger, and rest in 
j great hesitation and trouble upon the prisoner’s 
' face. Two additional illustrations will suffice. 

On the eighth day of the trial, after the pause 

1 which w'as every day made early in the after-* 
noon for a few minutes’ rest and refreshment, 
I came back into Court with the rest of the 
Jury, some little lime before tlie return of tlie 
Judges. Standing up iu the box and looking 
about me, 1 thought the figure w’as not there, 
until, chancing to raise my eyes to the gallery, I 
saw it bending forward and leaning over a very 
decent w^oman, as if to assure itself whether the 
Judges bad resumed their seats or not. Imme- 
diately afterwards, that woman screamed, fainted, 
and was carried out. So with the venerable, 
sagacious, and patient Judge who conducted the 
trial. When the case was over, and he settled 
himself and liis papers to sum up, the murdered 
man entering by the Judges’ door, advanced 
to his Lordsliin’s desk, and looked eagerly 
over his shoulder at the pages of his notes 
which he was turning. A change came over his 
Lordship’s face ; his nand stopped ; the peculiar 
shiver tnat I knew so well, passed over him ; 

he faltered, ‘^Excuse me, gentlemen, for a few 
moments. I am somewhat oppressed by the 
vitiated air and did not reebver until he had 
drunk a glass of water. 

Through all the monotony of six of those inter- 
minable ten days— the same Judges and others 
on the bench, the same Murderer iu the dock, the 
same lawyers at the table, the same tones of ques- 
tion and answer rising to the roof of the court, 
the same scratching of the Judge’s pen, tlie same 
ushers going in and out, the same lights kindled 
at the same hour when there had been any na- 
tural light of day, the same foggy curtain outside 
the great windows when it was foggy, the same 
rain pattering and dripping when it was rainy, 
the same footmarks of turnkeys and prisoner 
day after day on the same sawdust, the same 
keys locking and unlocking the same heavy 
doors — through all the wearisome monotony 
which made me feel as if I had been Foreman of 
the Jury for a vast period of time, and Piccadilly 
had flourished coevally with Babylon, the 
murdered man never lost one trace of his 
distinctness in my eyes, nor was he at any 
moment less distinct than anybody else. 1 
must not omit, as a matter of fact, that I never 
once saw the Appearance which I call by the 
name of the murdered man, look at the Murderer, 
Again and again I wondered, ‘‘Why does he 
not ?” But he never did. 

Nor did he look at me, after the production of 
the miniature, until the last closing minutes of 
the trial arrived. Wc retired to consider, at 
seven minutes before ten at night. The idiotic 
vestryman and his two parochial parasites gave 
us so mucli trouble, that we twice returned into 
Court, to beg to liave certain extracts from the 
Judge’s notes rc-read. Nine of us had not the 
smallest doubt about those passages, neither, I 
believe, had any one in Court; the dundcr- 
headed triumvirate however, having no idea 
but obstruction, disputed them for that very 
reason. At length we prevailed, and finally 
the Jury returned into Court at ten minutes 
past twelve. 

The murdered man at that time stood directly 
opposite the Jury-box, on the other side of the 
Court. As I took my place, his eyes rested on 
me, with great attention ; he seemed satisfied, 
and slowly shook a great grey veil, which he 
carried on his arm for the first time, over his 
head and whole form. As I gave in our verdict 
“ Guilty,” the veil collapsed, all was gone, and 
his place was empty. 

The Murderer being asked by the Judge, ac- 
cording to usage, whether he had anything to say 
before sentence of Death should be passed upon 
him, indistinctly muttered something which was 
described in the leading newspapers of the fol- 
lowing day as “a few rambling, incoherent, and 
half-audible words, in which he was understood * 
to complain that he had not had a fair trial, be- 
cause tne Foreman of the Jury was prepossessed 
against hitn.” The remarkable declaratiou that 
he really made, was this : Lord^ 1 knew I 

was a doomed man when ike Foreman of my Jury 

1 came into the box. My Lord, I knew he would 
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newr lei me off^ because^ before I woe iakeet^ he 
* somehow got io my bedside in the nighty woke me^ 
and jmt a rope round my neek,^* 


vn. 

TO BE TAKEN AND TRIED, 

Tliere can hardly be seen anywhere, a prettier 
villaire ilian Cumner, staudinf? on tlie brow of a 
bill u iiich commands one of the finest views in 
England, and flanked by its broad breezy com- 
mon, the air of which is notorious for clearness 
and salui}rity. The high road from Bring, for 
the most part shut in by the fences of gentle- 
men’s seats, opens out when it readies this 
common, and, separating from the Tciielms road, 
ascends in a north-westerly direction till it 
comes in sight of Cumner, Every step is 
against the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent, 
tiiat you scarcely realise it until, turning, you 
behold the magnificent panorama spread around 
and beneath. 

Tlie village consists chiefly of onesliort street 
of somewhat straggling houses, among which 
you observ'e its little post-office, its police 
station, its rustic public-house (the Dunslan 
Anns), whose landlord also holds the general 
shop across the way j and its two or three 
humble lodging-houses. Pacing you as you 
enter the street, wliicli is a cul-de-sac, is the 
quaint old church, standing not more than a 
bow-shot from the Rectory. There is something 
primitive and almost patriarchal in this quiet, 
village, where the pastor lives suiTOunded by his 
flock, and can scarcely move from Ins own gate 
without finding himself in the midst of them. 

Cumner Common is skirled on three sides by 
dwellings, varying in size and irnf)ortance, from 
the small butclier’s shop standing in its own 
garden, and under the sliadow of its own apple- 
trees, to the pretty white house where the 
curate lodges, and the more pretentious abodes 
of those who are, or consider themselves, 
gentry. It is bounded on the east by the low 
stone wall and gateway of Mr. Malcolmson’s 
domain; the modest dwelling of Simon Eade, 
that gentleman’s bailifl^ half covered with 
creeners, the autumnal hues of vvhicli might rival 
the orightest specimens of American foliage; 
lastly, by the high brick wall (with its door in the 
centre), which completely shuts in Mr. Gibbs’s 

place.” On the south side runs the high road to 
Teneims, skirting the great Southanger property, 
of which Sir Oswald Duustan is proprietor. 

Hardly could the pedestrian tourist, on his 
way from Bring, fail to pause at the rustic stile 
nearly opposite the blacksmith’s forge, and, 
testing upon it, gaze down on the magnificent 
prospect of wood and water spread at his feet — 
a prospect to which two ancient cedars form no 
inappropriate foreground. That stile is not often 
crossed, for the lootpatll from it leads only to 
the farm called the Plashcits; b^l it is very 
constantly used as a resting-place: Many an 
artist has sketched the view from it ; many a 


lover has whispered tender words to his mistress 
beside it ; many a weary tramp has rested his or 
her feet on the worn stone beneath. i 

This stile waij once the favourite resort of i 
two young lovers, inhabitants of the district, i 
and soon to be united. George Eade, the | 
only son of Mr. Malcolmson’s bailiff, was a 
stalwart good-looking young fellow of some six- i 
and-twenty, who worked for that gentleman , 
under his father, and was in the receipt of 
liberal wages. Honest, steady, and fond of ' 
self-cultivation, he was capable, if not clever , 
— persevering, if not rapid — an excellent spe- i 
cimen of an honest English peasant. But 
he had certain peculiarities of aisposiiion and 
temper, which served to render him con- 
siderably less popular than his father. He was 
reserved ; feeling strongly, but with difficulty ' 
giving expression to his feelings; susceptible 
to, and not easi’y foi^iving, injuries ; singu- ! 
larly addicted to self-accusation and remorse. ‘ 
His father, a straightforw^ard open-hearted man 
of fivc-audJbrty, who had raised liiinself by sheer 
merit from the position of a labourer to tliat of 
the trusted manager of Mr, Malcolmson’s pro- 
perty, was highly rcspecled by that gentleman, 
and by tlie whole country-side. His mother, 
feeble in heallli, but energetic of spirit, was one 
of the most excellent of women. 

This couple, like many of their class, bad 
married imprudently early, and had struggled ' 
through many difficulties in consequence: bury- 
ing, one after another, three sickly cliiliiren m 
the little churchyard at Cumner wlicrc they 
hoped one clay themselves to lie. On the one 
sou ( hat remained to them their affections were 
centred. The mother, especially, worshipped 
her George with an admiring love that partook ' 
of idolatry. She was not without some of 
the weaknesses of her sex. She was jealous ; ' 

and when she discovered tlie flame wdiicli had 
been kindled in the heart of her son by (,hc soft 
blue eyes of Susan Archer, her Amelings to- ( 
wards that rosy-checked damsel were not lliose i 
of perfect cliarity. True, the Archei*s were 
peofde who held themselves high, occupying 
a kirge farm under Sir Oswald Bunstaii; ana : 
they, were known to regard Susan’s attachment | 
as a decided lowering of herself and them, : 
That attachment liad sprung up, as is not un j 
frequently the case, in the hop-gardens. The ; 
girl had been ailing for some time, and her I 
shrewd old doctor assured her father that there ' 
was no tonic so efficacious as a fortnight’s 1 
hop-picking in tlm sunny September weather, i 
Now there were but few places to which so dis- j 
tinguished a belle as Susan could be permitted 
io go for such a purpose ; but her family knew 
and respected the Eades, and to Mr. M^lcolm- 
son’s hop-grounds she was accordingly sent. 
The tonic prescribed produced the desired effect. 
She lost tier ailments ; but she lost her heart too. 

George Eade was good looking, and up to 
that time had never cared for woman, Tli© 
love he conceived for the gentle, blue-eyed 
girl was of that all-absorbing character which 
natures stern and concentratea like his, are fitted 
to feel, and to feel but once in a lifetime. It 
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carried all before it Susan was sweet tempered 
and simple hearted^ of a ^^ielding disposition^ 
and, though not unconscious of her beauty, sin- 
gularly little spoilt by the consciousness. She 
gave her whole heart to the faithful earnest 
uian whom she reverenced as her superior 
in moral strength, if not in outward circum- 
stances. They exchanged no rings on the 
balmy evening w^hich witnessed their plighted 
fail.li, but he took from her hat the garland 
of hops she had laughingly twisted round 
it, and looking down upon her sweet face 
i with a great love in his brown eyes, whis- 
I pored, 1 shall keep this whilst I live, and have 
it buried with me when 1 die !” 

I iiut, there was a certain Geoffrey Gibbs, 
the owner of the “ Place” on Cuniner Com- 
* mon, who had paid, and was still paying, 
marked attention to the beauiiful Susan. This 
man, originally in trade, liad chanced, some years 
before, to see in the newspapers a not ice that if 
he would aj)ply to a certain lawyer in London, 
he would hear of something greatly to his ad- 
vantage. He did so, and tlie result was, his 
acquisition of a comfortable independence, left 
him by a distant kinsman whom he had never 
so much as seen. This windfall changed his 
whole prospects and manner of life, but not his 
character, -which had always been tliat of an 
: unmitigated snob. In outward circumstances, 

^ liowever, he a gentleman living on liis 
I income, and, as such, the undoubted social 
j superior of the Archers, who were simply te- 
I naiii-farmers. Hence tlieir desire that 
I should favour his suit. Some }) 00 })lc wxrc of 
I 0 })iiiion, that ho had no serious iiitenlion of 
I marrying the girl; and Susan herself always 
I encouraged tliis notion; adding, that wore he 
i ten times as rich, and a hundred times as devoted 
j as ho represented himself to be, she would die 
i rajJior than accept the cross-grained monster. 

! IJe toas frightful; less from defects of fea- 
ture than from utter disproportion of form, 
and a sinister expression of countenance, far 
W'orsc than actual ugliness. His legs wxre as 
short as his body and hands were long, while 
liis head would have been well suited to the< 
frame of a Hercules; giving him a top-lieavy 
appearance that was singularly ungraceful. 
Ills eyebrows were sbaggy and overhanging, j 
his eyes small and malicious looking, his nose 
w.*is beak-shaped, his mouth immense, with 
tliick sensual lips, lie w^ore huge false-lookin^ | 
chains, outrageous shirt-pins and neckcloths, and I 
cutaway s}>ortiiig coats of astounding colours. 
Ho was a man who delighted in frightening 
inolTeusive females, in driving wdthin an inch 
of a lady^s pony - carriage, or in violently 
galloping past some timid girl on horseback, j 
and chuckling at her scared attempts to re- 
strain her plunging steed. Like all bullies, he 
was of course a coward at heart. 

Between this man and George Eade a keen 
hatred existed. George despised as well as 
detested Gibbs. Gibbs envied as much as he 
abhorred the more fortunate peasant, who was 
beloved where he met with nothing but cold- 
j ness and rebuffs. 


Susan’s heart was indeed wholly George^s, yet 
it was only when her health had again begun to 
fail, that her father was frightened into a most 
unwilling consent to their union ; which consent 
no sooner became known to Mr. Malcolrnson, 
than he voluntarily raised the young man’s wages, 
and undertook to put in repair for him a cottage 
of his own, not far from that of Simon Eade. 

But, wlicn the news of the approaching mar- 
riage reached the ears of Gibbs, his jealous fury 
was aroused to the utmost. He rushed down 
to the Plashetts, and, closeting himself with 
Mr. Archer, made brilliant offers of settle- 
ment on Susan, if she would consent even now 
to throw over her lover, and become his wife. 
But lie only succeeded in dislnissing the girl, 
and tantalising her father. Willingly, indeed, 
would the latter have acceded to his wishes, but 
he bad passed his solemn word to George, arid 
Susan held him to it. No sooner, however, was 
Gibbs gone, than the old man burst into loud 
lameniatioiis over what lie called her self- 
sacrifice; and her eldest brotiier coming in, 
joined in reproaching her for refusing ]>rospccts 
so advantageous. Susan was \veak, and easily 
influenced. She was cut to the heart by their 
cruel words, and went out to meet her lover 
with her spirits depresi^cd, and lier eyes red 
and swollen. George, shocked at lier appear- 
ance, listened wuth indignation to her agitated 
recital of what had passed. 

“ Keep your carriage, indeed !” he exclaimed, 
with bitter scorn. “Docs your father make 
more count of a onc-horse shny than of true 
love such as mine ? And a fellow like Gibbs, 
too! That i wouldn’t trust a dog with !” 

“Father don’t see il so,” the girl sobbed out. 
“Father says licM make a very good husband, 
once \vc was married. And Td be a lady, and 
dress line, and have servants ! Father thinks 
so much of that !” 

“ So it seems ; but don’t you be led by him, 
Susan, darling ! ’Tisn’t riches and fine clothes 
tliat mak(;s folks’ happiness — ’tis better things ! 

See here, my girl ” He sto}>ped short, and 

faced her with a look of unutterable emotion. “I 
love ye so true, that if 1 thought — if 1 tlioupjht 
it’d l)c for your good to marry this fellow — ii I 
thought ye’d be happier with him than witli me, 
I’d — I’d givc yo up, Susan 1 Yes — and never 
come near ye more I 1 would indeed !” 

lie paused, and, raising his hand with a ges- 
ture that had in il a rude solemnity very im- 
pressive, repeated once more, “ 1 would indmll 
But ye’d not be Jiappy with Geoffrey Gibbs. 
Ye’d be miserable — ill-used, perhaps. He ain’t 
a man to make any woman happy — I’m as sure 
o’ tliat, as that I stand here. He’s bad at heart 
— downright cruel. And 1! — wliat I promise. 
I’ll act up to— 0 ! steady. I’ll work for you, 
and slave for you, aud — ^and love you true 1” 

He drew her towards him as he spoke, and 
she, reassured by his words, nestled lovingly to 
his side. And so they walked on for some 
moments in silence. 

. “ And, darling,” he added, presently, “ I’ve 
that trust— ihat faith-— in me — that once we’re 
married, and you’re mine — safe — so’s no one can 
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come between us, I’ll get on ; and who knows 
but ye may ride in your carriage yet. Folks do 
get on, when they’ve a mind to, serious.” 

She looked up at him with fond admiring 
eves. She honoured him for bis strength, all 
tne more because of her own weakness. 

” I don’t want no carriage,” she murmured ; 
”I want nothing but you, George. ’Tisn’t I, 

5 0U know, that wish things different~’tis 
ither ” 

The moon bad risen, the beautiful bright 
September moon, nearly at the full; and its 
lignt shone on the lovers as they retraced their 
steps through the silent Souilianger woods — 
how solemn and lovely at that hour ! — towards 
Susan’s home. And before they had reached 
the gate of the Plashetts, her sweet face was 
again bright with smiles, and it had been agreed 
between them that to avoid a repetition oi such 
attempts on the part of Gibbs, and such scenes 
with her father, she should propose to go to her 
aunt’s, Miss Jane Archer’s, at Ormiston, for a 
fortnight of the three weeks that yet remained 
before the marriage should take place. 

She acted on this idea, and George took advan- 
tage of her absence to attend a sale on the 
other side of the county, and procure certain 
articles of furniture required for their new borne. 
Once away, he obtained leave to prolong bis 
stay with a friend till the time of Susan’s 
return. It was pleasanter for him not to be at 
home at this period. His mother seemed to 
grow more averse to his marriage, the nearer it 
approached ; declaring that no good could pos- 
sibly come of union with a girl who had been 
too much waited upon and flattered, to make a 
good wife for a plain hard-working man. These 
remarks, indescribably galling to the lover be- 
cause not wholly without foundation, had given 
rise to more than one dispute between his 
mother and him, which had not tended to 
diminish the half-unconscious dislike the good 
woman felt towards her future daughter-in-law. 

When George returned Iiome after his fort- 
night’s holiday, he found, instead of the expected 
letter from his betrothed announcing her arrival 
at the Plashetts, one addressed to him in a strange 
hand, and containing the following words ; 


” George Fade, you are being done. Look to 

G. G. 


” A WeLL-W ISHER.” 


Perplexed at so mysterious a communication, 
he was somewhat annoyed to find that Gibbs 
had quitted Cumner from the very day after his 
own departure, and was still absent. This 
struck him as remarkable; but Susan had 
written him only a week before, a letter so full 
of tenderness that he could not bring himself 
to entertain a single doubt of her truth. But 
on the very next morning, his mother handed 
him a letter from Farmer Archer, enclosing 
one from his sister, informing him that her 
niecq.had left her house clandestinely two days 
before, to be married to Mr. Gibbs. It appeared 
that the girl had gone, as on previous occasions, 

I to s’lfind the dav with a cousin, and that not re- 


1 turning at night, it was concluded she had settled 
to sleep there. The next morning bad brought, 

I instead of herself, the announcement of^er 
marriage. 

On reading this news, George was at first con- 
scious of but one feeling. Utter incredulity. 
There must be some error somewhere } the thing 
could not be. While his father, with tears 
in his honest eyes, exhorted him to bear up like 
a man under this blow, and his mother indig- 
nantly declared that a girl who could so conduct 
herself was indeed a good riddance, he sat silent, 
half stupified. Such a breach of faith seemed, to 
his earnest and loyal nature, simply impossible. 

Another half-hour broudit confirmation that 
could not be doubted. James Wilkins, Mr. 
Gibbs’s man-servant, came grinning and im- 

E ortant, with a letter for George, which had '' 
een enclosed in one from his master to himself. 

It was from Susan, and signed with her new name. 

‘‘I know,” it said, “that for what I have 
done, I shall be without excuse in your eyes — 
that you will liate and despise me as much as you 
have hitherto loved and trusted me. I know that 
I have behaved to you very, very bad, and I 
don’t ask you to forgive me. I know you can’t. 

But I do ask you to refrain from vengeance. It 
can’t bring back the past. Oh, George ! if ever 
you cared for me, listen to wliat 1 entreat now. | 
Hale and despise me — I don’t expect no other 
— but don’t you revenge my ill conduct on , 
anyone. Forget all about me — that’s the best | 
thing for both of us. It would have been better i 
if we had never beheld one another.” ^ j 
Much more followed in the same strain— [ 
weak, self-accusing, fearful of consequences — : 

wholly unwortliy of George. 

He gazed at tlie letter, holding it in those : 
strong sinewy hands that would have toiled for 
her so hard and so faithfully. Then, without a 
word, he held it out to his father, and left tlie | 
room. They heard him mount the narrow stairs, 
lock himself into his little garret., and they 
heard no more. i 

After a while his motlier went to him. Al- | 
though personally relieved at her son’s release, | 
Uiat feeling vras entirely absorbed in tender 
and loving pity for what she knew must be his ; 
sufferings. He was sitting by the little case- * 
merit, a withered branch of hops upon his knee. I 
She went and laid lier clicek to his. i 

“ Have patience, lad !” she said, with earnest I 
feeling. “ Try — try— to have faith, and comfort’ll j 
be sent ye in time. It’s hard to bear, I know — 
dreadful hard and biiter-^but for the poor I 
parents’ sakes who loves ye so dear, try and 
Dear it.” 

He looked up at her with cold tearless eyes. 

“ I will,” he said, in a hard voice. “ Don’t ye 
see T am trying P” 

His glance was dull and hopeless. How she 
longed that tears would come and relieve his 
bursting heart ! 

“ She wasn’t worthy of ye, my boy. I always 
told ye ” • 

But he stopped her with a stern gesture. 
“Mother I Not a word o’ that, nor of her, 
from this hour. What she’s done ain’t so 
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Yerj bad after all. Fm all riglit-^7 am. Father 
and you shan’t see no difference in me, least- 
ways, not if you’ll forbear naming of her ever, 
ever again. She’s turned my heart to stone, 
that’s all ! No great matter !” 

He laid his hand on his broad chest and 
heaved a great gasping sigh. ‘‘ This morning 1 
had a heart o’ flesh hcre,^ he said ; “now it’s a 
cold, heavy stone. But it’s no great matter.” 

“ Oh, don’t ye speak like that, my lad !” his 
mother cried, bursting into tears, and throwing 
her arms around him. “ It kills me to hear ye !” 

But he gently unwound those arms, and 
kissing her on the check, led her to the door. 
“ I must go to work now,” he said ; and, de- 
scending the stairs before her, he quitted the 
cottage with a firm step. 

From that hour no one heard him speak 
of Susan Gibbs. lie never inquired into the 
circumstances of her stay at Ormiston ; he never 
spoke of them, nor of lier, to her relations or to 
his own. He avoided the former; he was silent 
and reserved with the latter. Susan appeared 
to be, for him, as though she had never been. 

And from that hour he was an altered being. 
He went about his work as actively, and did it 
as carefully, as ever ; but it was done sternly, 
doggedly, like an imperative but unwelcome 
duty. No man ever saw a smile upon his lips ; 
no jocular word ever escaped them. Grave 
and uncompromising, he went his ungenial way, 
i‘ seeking for no sympathy, and bestowing none, 
i avoiding all companionship save that of his 
, parents ; — a sad and solitary man. 

! Meanwhile, Mr. Gibbs’s “ Place” on Cumner 
I Common was advertised as to be let; strangers 
hired it, and for nearly three years nothing was 
! seen of liim or of his wife. Then news arrived 
; I one day that they were to be expected shortly, 

I i and quite a ferment of expectation was created 

I I in the little village. They came, and certain ru- 
; I mours that had reached it from time to time were 
I found to have only too much foundation in truth. 

I , For it had oozed out, as such things do ooze, 

I i that Gibbs shamefully ill used his pretty wife, 
i ; and that the marriage, which on his side 

had been one of love, had turned out mise- 
I rably. Her father and brothers, who had» 
been to see them more than once, had been 
strangely reserved on the subject of those visits, 
and it was generally understood that the old 
farmer lamented his daughter’s marriage now, 
as much as he had formerly longed for it. No 
one wondered, when they saw her. She was the 
shadow of her former self; still lovely, but 
broken, cowed, pale ; all the bloom faded ; all 
the spirit crushed out of her. No smile was 
I ever seen upon those pretty lips now, except 
when she played with her boy, a fair-haired 
little fellow, the image of herself. But even 
in her intercourse with this child she was sternly 
restricted, and her tyrant would not unfre- 
quently dismiss him with an oath, and forbid her 
to follow him to his nursery. 

” In spite of their being such near neighbours, 
the Gibbses had been some time in the place 
before George met his former love. He never 
went to Cumner church (nor to any, indeed), 


and she never quitted her own house, except 
to drive with her husband, or walk throu^ 
the Southanger Woods to her father’s. Geor^ 
might have beheld her driving past liis fathers 
door with a high-stepping horse that always 
seemed on the point of running away; but 
he never looked at her, nor replied to his 
mother’s remarks respecting her and her smart 
turn-out. Yet though he resolutely kept the 
door of his own lip, he could not close the 
lip of other people, or his own ears. Do 
wiiat he would, the Gibbses and their doings 
pursued him still. His master’s labourers 

S ossiped about the husband’s brutality; the 
aker's boy had no end of stories to tell, 
of the oaths he liad heard, and even the 
blows he had witnessed, when “ Gibbs was 
more than usual excited with drink.” The 
poor frightened wife was understood to have 
declared that but for her dread of what he 
might be driven to do in his fury, she would go 
before a magistrate and swear the peace against ; 
him. George could not close his ears to all this ; | 

and men said that the expression of his eyes on | 
those occasions was not good to look upon. ■ 
One Sunday, the Eades were sitting over i; 
their frugal one o’clock dinner, when they 1 j 
heard the sound of a carriage driving furiously I 
past. Mrs. Eade caught up her stick, and, in [ 
spite of her lameness, hobbled to the window. 

“ I thought so 1” she cried. “ It’s Gibbs i 
driving to Tenelms, and drunk again, seem- 
|ingly. See how he’s flogging of tlie horse. ![ 

I And he’s got the little lad, too ! He’ll not rest : [ 
j till he’ve broken that child’s neck, or the mo- j * 

ther’s. Simmons declares ” ' ! 

She stopped, suddenly aware of her son’s Ij 
breath upon her cheek. He had actually come j | 
to the window, and now, leaning over her, was * i 
gazing sternly at the figures in the carriage, 1 1 
flying down the hill towards the Tenelms road. 1 1 
“I wish he might break his own neck!” 
George muttered between his teetli. j 

“Oh, George! George! don’t name such || 
things,” Mrs. Eade cried, with a pale shocked i 
face. “It ain’t Christian. We’ve all need of ' 
repentance, and our times is in Ilis hand.” j 
“ If ye frequented church, my lad, ’stead of | 
keeping away, as I grieve to see ye do,” his father j 
said, severely, “ ye’d have better feelings in your | j 
heart. They'll never prosper ye, mark my words.” j | 
George had returned to his seat, but he rose i 
again as his father said this. “Church 1” he cried, 
in a loud harsh voice— “ I was going there once, 
and it wasn’t permitted. I’ll go thm*e no more. 
D’ye think,” he continued, while his white lips 
trembled with uncontrollable emotion — “ d’ye 
think, because I’m quiet, and do my work 
reg’lar, d’ye think I’ve forgotten ? Forgotten /” 

He brought his clenched fist down upon the table , i 
with startling violence. “ I tell ye wneu I forget, 

I’ll be lying stark and stiff in my cofifin ! Let 
be~let be !” as his mother tried to interrupt 
him; “ye mean well, I know, but women 
haven’t the judgment to tell when to speak, and 
when to hold hard. Ye’d best never name that 
scoundrel ’fore me again, nor yet church.” With 
that, he went from the room and from the house. 
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Mr6. Bade fretted sadly o?er these evidences 
of George^s rancorous and ungodly disposition. 
To her, he seemed to be on the high road to 
perdition, and she ended by sending to Mr. 
Mutrrav, the rector, to beg he would be pleased 
to loot in upon her some morning soon, as she 
was greatly troubled in her mind. But Mr. Mur- 
ray was at that time ill, and nearly a fortnight 
elapsed before he was able to answer her sum- 
mons. Meanwhile, other events occurred. 

It was notorious that one of Mrs. Gibbs’s 
greatest trials was about her boy, whom her 
husband persisted in driving out, at the risk, as 
every one thought, of his life. Fearful had 
been the scenes between the parents on this ac- 
I count ; but the more she wept and implored, 

I the more he resisted her entreaties. One day, 

I to frighten her still more, he placed the little 
j fellow, with the whip in his hand, on tlie car- 
1 riage-seat alone, and stood at his door himself, 

1 loosely holding the reins, and jeering at his wife, 

! who in an agony of terror kept beseecliing him 
! to get in, or to let her do so. Suddenly the report 
I of a gun was heard in a neighbouring field ; the 
1 horse took fright, and started off wildly, jerking 
I the reins from the hands of the half-intoxicatea 
Gibbs ; the whip fell from the hands of the child 
I on the animal’s back, still further exciting it ; 
i and the boy, thrown with violence to the bottom 
j of the carriage, lay half stunned by tlie shock. 

! George was close by when this occurred. 

I He threw himself on tlie flying horse, and, 

I seizing the bearing-rein with his \^olc strength, 

i held on like grim death, in spite of being 
half dragged, half borne, along in its head- 
long flight. At last the animal, getting its 
i legs entangled in the long trailing reins, fell 
with fearful violence, and lay stunned and mo- 
tionless. George was thrown to the ground, 
but escaped with a few trifling bruises. The 
I child at the bottom of the carriage, though 
n frightened and screaming, was altogether unin- 
j ured. In less than five minutes half the village 
was collected on the spot, inquiring, congratu- 
lating, applauding ; ana Susan, with her rescued 
child clinging to her bosom, was covering 
George’s hanas with passionate tears and kisses. 

“ Kess you ! Bless you a thousand times !” 
she cried, sobbing hysterically. You’ve saved 
my darling’s life ! lie might have been killed 

but for you ! How can I ever ” 

1 But a rough hand shoved her aside. “ What 
are you after now P” Gibbs’s furious voice was 
heard to cry, with a shocking oath, Leave 

that fellow alone, or I’ll ! Are you making 

a fool of yourself this way, because he’s lamed 
the horse so that he’ll have to be shot F” 

! The poor thing sank down on the bank and 
broke into a fit of hysterical weeping ; whilst a 
murmur of Shame, shame !” rose among the 
bystanders. 

George Bade had turned coldly from Susan 
when she rushed up to him, and bad striven to 
withdraw his hands from her grasp ; but now, 
oemfronting Gibbs, he said, It’ll be a good deed 
done, whoever shoots that brute of yours, and 
it’d be a better still to shoot as ar man would 
a mad dog!” 


[Condaeted 

All heard the words. All trembled at his 
lookna he uttered them. The whole of the pent- 
up rage and resentment of the last three years 
seemed concentrated in that one look of savage 
and unutterable hatred. 

Mr. Murray found poor Mrs. Bade very suffer- 
ing, when, two mornings after, he called to con- 
gratulate her on her son’s escape. She had not 
closed her eyes since the accident. George’s 
look and words, as they had been describea to 
her, haunted her. The good clergyman could 
give her but scant comfort. He had tried again 
and again to reason with and soften her son, but 
ineffectually. George answered him, with a cer- 
tain rude respect, that as long as he did his work 
properly, and injured no man, he had a right to 
decide for himself in matters concerning only 
himself ; and one of his fixed decisions was never 
again to see the inside of a church. 

” It’s a hard trial, my good friend,” said Mr. 
Murray, “ a hard and mysterious trial. But I 
say to you, have faith. There is a hidden good 
in it, that we can’t see now,” 

be strange if I wasn’t thankful for his j 
being spared,” Mrs. Bade replied. ‘*It’d be 
worse llian anything to have the dear lad took, | 
revengeful and unforgiving as he is now. But i 

you see, sir ” j 

She was stopped in her eager speech by a t 
knock at the door. The son of Mr. .Beach, j 
the neighbouring butcher, peeped in. He j 
scraped a bow on seeing the clergyman sitting | 
with her, and looked from one to the other with ; 
a doubtful demeanour. 

” 1 don’t want nothing this morning, thank 
you, Jim,” Mrs. Bade said. Then, struck with 
the peculiar expression of the young man’s face, 
she added : ” Ain’t Mr. Beach so well this morn- 
ing? You look all nohow.” 

‘‘ I’m — I’m a bit flustered,” the youth replied, 
wdping his steaming forehead; **rve just been ! 
seeing him^ and it gave me such a turn !” ! 

«llim! who?” i 

“Sure! Haven’t ye heard, sir ? Gibbs have 
been found dead in Southangcr Woods— mur- 
dered last night. They say ” 

“ Gibbs murdered !” 

« There w'as a pause of breathless horror. 

“They’ve been carrying his corpse to the 
Dunstan Arms, and I see it.” 

Mrs, Bade turned so deadly faint that the 
clergyman called out hurriedly for Jemima, 
the servant girl. But Jemima had run out 
wildly on hearing the appalling intelligence, 
and was now midway between her master’s 
house and the Gibbs’s, listening to a knot of 
people, all wondering, surmising, gazing with 
scared #yes at that door in the high wall, the 
threshold of which its master would never cross 
again, except feet foremost. 

The Eades’ parlour was soon full to overflow- 
ing. Most of the dwellers on the common had 
congregated there— why, perhaps hone wouM 
have cared to explain. Bimon Bade dame in 
among the first, and was doing his best to sootlie 
and restore flie poor fainting woman, who could 
hardly as yet realise what had occurred. In the 
midst of the confusion — ^the questioijjng, the de- 
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scribing of the position of the body, the rifled servant girl, all deposed that George returned 
pockets, the dreadful blow from behind, the home on the night of the murder, at nine o’clock, 
number of hours since the deed was done~in having been out since tea-time; that there was 
the midst of all this, steps were heard outside, nothing unusual in either his manner or ap- 
and George came into the midst of them. pearance ; that he supped, and afterwards 

Then a sudden hush succeeded to the Babel remained with his parents till ten, when the 
of sounds, which he could not but have heard whole family retired to bed ; and tliat he came 
as he crossed the threshold. There was some- down next morning in the sight of Jemima, who 
thing ominous in that silence. had herself risen somewhat earlier than usual. 

No need to ask if he knew. Ilis face, pale On his left wrist was found a recent cut, 
as death, haggard, streaming with perspiration, which lie stated had been caused by his clasp- 

E roved all too plainly he was aware of the ghastly knife slipping, as he was cutting his bread and 
orror. But his first words, low, and uttered half cheese. In the same manner he sought to 
unconsciously, were long after remembered : account for certain marks of blood on the inside 

“I WISH .rn BEEN rouND DEAD IN THAT of his coat slccves and on his trousers. The 
WOOD ’stead oe Gibbs !*’ only article belonging to the deceased that was 

Various circumstances arose, one after an- found in liis possession was a small lead pencil, 
other, that united to surround George with a marked with the initials G.” and three 
kind of network of suspicion. Simon Bade notches; these Job Brettle, the blacksmith, swore 
sustained himself like a man, with a proud con- Gibbs had lianded him the pencil to cut, on the 
fidence in the innocence of his boy, touching even afternoon of the murder, lie (Brettle) noticed 
lliose who could not share it; and with a pious both notches and initials at the time, and could 
trust tliat Providence would yet see. that inuo- swear that the pencil in the prisoner’s possession 
cence proved. But the poor feeble mother, was the pencil he had cut. George maintained 
shaken by ill health, half crazed by the remem- (hat he had picked it up on the common, and jj 
, brance of words and looks she would give the that he had no idea to whom it belonged. j! 

I world to forget, could do little but weep, and It came out in cross-examination that a more jj 

1 1 utter broken supplications to Heaven. desperate quarrel than ever, had taken place on i: 

i! George offered no resistance on his apprehen- the morning of the murder, betw^eea Mr. and jj 
i j sion. Sternly, but without eagerness, he de- jMrs. Gibbs ; after wdiicb, she had been heard to j I 
:| dared his innocence, and from that moment he declare that she could support that life no longer, j; 
;! kept entire silence. Ilis features worked con- and would apply for hel[> to one who would "not i| 
i vulsivdy when he wrung his father’s hand on refuse it. That she had sent a letter soon after |j 
i parting, and gazed on the pale face of his mother, to George Bade, by the son of a neighbouring i{ 
'! who had swooned away on seeing the police; cottager, and had gone out herself at night, a ! 
i bill he soon recovered his self-possession, and few minutes after her husband, rcturning ugain | 
accompanied the officers with a steady step, and in a quarter of an hour, more or less, when she > 
i a lixed, tliongh gloomy countenance. had retired to her bedroom, and had not again , 

The body of the deceased had been discovered quitted it until news was brought next morning j 
' about ten a.m. by a farmer going to the Plashetts, of the discovery of (lie corpse. 

wlio had been attracted to the spot by thp howls When questioned by tiie coroner as to where j! 
of Gibbs’s dog. The corpse lay among the she had been overnightli no reply could be elicited . ; 

underwood, at a short distance from the foot- from her ; but she fainted so*^ frequently while J 

I patli leading from the stile so often mentioned, under examination, that lier evidence w'as singu- I . 

through' the wood to the Plashetls, and had larly broken and incoherent. ' 

;j apparently been dragged that short distance. George admitted having gone to the South- 
I Evidences of a fierce struggle were visible on anger Woods at about twenty minutes to eigiit 
I and around the footpath, and some blood als#: on"^the night of the murder; but he refused lo 
which appeared to have flowed from a wound in assign any special reason for going there, dc- 
! ! the back of the head of the deceased, who must daring that he had not remained there more than 
have been struck from behind, by some heavy, a quarter of an hour at most, lie stated that, as 
though not blunt, instrument. When found, he he was re-crossing the stile, he saw Gibbs and 
i had been dead, according to the medical testi- his dog at a distance, making directly for it. 

I mony, some eleven or twelve hours. The pockets The moon shone almost as bright as ’day, and 
1 1 were turned inside out, and the watch and a he recognised him distinctly. To avoid meeting 
I purse had been taken, as well as a seal ring. liim, he took the Bring road, and w alked nearly 
Gibbs’s two servants, James and Bridget as far as the turnpike, when he turned about, 
j Williams, deposed that their master had quitted and so reached home at nine o’clock without 
j his own house on the night of the murder, ^at having met a soul. 

! twenty minutes nast eight, being unusually sober; The following were (briefly) the points in the 
j that be had set uis watch, the last thing, by the prisoner’s favour ; 

1 kitchen clock, and had observed that he should 1. The evidence of three credible witnesses 
go to the Dunstan Arms first, and afterwards to that he returned home at nine o’clock, and sat 
the Plashetts. That his not returning that night down to supper without any appearance of hurry 
had occasioned no uneasiness, as he was in the or agitation. 

habit of freq^uently absenting himself until mom- 2. The shortness of the time in which to com- 
ing, and haa his latch-key always with him. mit such a deed, and effectually to conceal the 
On the other hand, Simon Eade, his wife, and property taken from the deceased. 
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8. The high Jtnoral character bom by the pri- 
soner up to that time. 

The points against Jbim were : 

1. The cut on his wrist, and marks of blood 
on his clothes. 

2. Gibbses pencil, found upon him. 

3. The absence of testimony corroborative 
of his own account of his doings during the 
thirty minutes that intervened between Gibbs’s 
leaving the Dunstan Arms (where he had gone 
straight from home) and liis (George’s) own re- 
turn to his father’s. ^ 

4. The bitter animosity he was known to 
cherish against the deceased, and certain words 
he had been heard to utter respecting him, indi- 
cating a desire for his life. 

By the evidence of the landlord of the Dun- 
stan Arms, it appeared that Gibbs had left his 
place to proceed to the Plashetts, at a few 
minutes before half-past eight o’clock. Now, it 
would take some four or live minutes* moderate 
walking for one leaving the public-house, to reach 
the spot where Gibbs’s body was found ; thus 
reducing the period for the murder to be com- 
mitted in (if committed by George at that time) 
to three or four' and twenty minutes, if he ran 
home at liis full speed, or to nineteen or twenty 
minutes, if he walked at an average pace. 

The demeanour of the prisoner before the 
magistrates, w?is stern, and even defiant ; but 
he betrayed no emotion. He was fully com- 
mitted for trial at the approaching assizes. 

Meanwhile, opinion respecting him was greatly 
divided in Cumner. He had never been a popu- 
lar man, and his extreme reserve during the 
last three years had alienated many who, at 
the period of his great trouble, had been dis- 
posed to sympathise with him. And, although 
he had always held a high place in public esti- 
mation, the impression that he was a man of 
unusually fierce passions, and implacable re- 
. sentment, had gained ground of laic. In short, 
not a few of those who knew him best, believed ! 
that, worked up to savage fury by the sufferings 
of the woman he had once so fondly loved, and by 
long brooding over his own wrongs, he had re- 
venged both himself and her by taking the life 
of his enemy. He might, it was thouglit, have 
easily slipped out of his father’s house in the 
dead" of night, have waylaid and murdered Gibbs 
as he was returning from the PlashcUs, and 
have secreted or destroyed the property in order 
to throw suspicion off the right scent. 

His trial will long be remembered in those 
parts, as well from the intense excitement it 
occasioned in that particular locality, as from 
the strong interest manifested about it through- 
out the kingdom. The most eminent counsel 
were engaged on his behalf ; and Mr, Malcolm- 
son, who never could believe in his guilt, spared 
neither pains nor expense to aid his cause. He 
was perfectly calm when he stood in the dock, 
the one object on which countless eyes were 
eagerly riveted ; but the change that had taken 
place m his outward seeming, struck even the 
most indifferent beholder with compassion, and 
possibly did more to impress the jury in his favour, 
than even the eloquence of his counseb'wonderful 


as that proved. For, his sufferings must have 
been intense. He had grown years older, during 1 
the last few weeks, nis hair had thinned ; his j 
clothes hun<? upon his attenuated frame. He, i 
once so ruddy atid vigorous, stood there wan, | 
haggard, drooping. Even the express*on of his j 
I countenance had altered ; it was stern no more. i 
A sound like one vast sobbing sigh went | 
through the crowded court when the verdict, i 
Not (3uilty, was heard; but no applause, no 
public mark of joy or gratulation. And silently, 
with downcast eyes, like a doomed man, George 
Bade returned with one parent to the home | 
where the other sat praying for his release. i 

It had been expected that, if acquitted, he i- 
would leave Cumner, and seek his fortunes | 
elsewhere. But it was consistent with the il 
character of the man, to brave the opinion of 1 ; 
liis fellows, and he did so in ibis instance. On ;1 
the first Sunday, to the surprise of all, lie made 1 1 
his appearance in church, sitting apart from the j j 
rest 01 tlie congregation, as though unwilling to ; i 
obtrude himself upon them ; from that time j | 
his attendance was invariable.^ Nor was this i 
the only change observable in his conduct. His j j 
morosencss had passed away. He had become i 
subdued, patient, manifesting a touching grati- | j 
lude to tliose who treated lim with common ;■ 
civility, as though he felt himself unworthy of 1 1 
their notice ; unremitting in his devotion to his . j 
parents ; working hard all the day ; sometimes j j 
puzzling over a book at night ; never alluding 
to the past — never forgetting it ; melancholy ■ \ 
— more melancholy than ever; but no longer |) 
bitter nor resentful. Such had George Eade I! 
become ; and when men saw him at a aistaiicc, 
they followed him with their eyes, and asked ; ; 
one another in a whisper, “ Did he do it ?” ! i 

He and Susan never met. She long lay dan- ’ • 
erously ill at her father’s house, whither she 
ad removed after the tragical event. And the ; : 
old farmer was fitly punished for his sordid i; 
coveting of Gibbs’s wealth, w’hen it was found J 
that the latter had settled only fifty pounds a ; | 
year upon liis wife, to be forfeited altogether if | , 
she should make a second marriage. 

It was about a twelvemonth after these events | 
that, one bright moonlight night, as Mr. Murray I 
was sitting in his library alone, his servant 
entered to inform him that a stranger, who gave 
his name as Luke Williams, desired to speak 
with him. It was past ten o’clock, and the 
clergyman’s hours were early and regular. 

** Tell him to call to-morrow morning,” said 
he ; “ this is not a fit hour for business.” 

“I did tell him so, sir,” the man replied; 

“ but ha declared his was a business that would 
nqt wait an hour.” 

“Is he a beggar P” 

“He didn’t oeg, sir ; but he looks shocking, 
quite shocking—” 

“ Show him in.” 

The man entered; truly a shocking obiect. 
Pale, hollow-eyed, cadaverous, with a racking 
cough that* caused him to pant and gasp for 
I breath, he looked like one in the last stage of - 
I consumption. He gazed at Mr. Murray with a 
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strange and mournful expression; and Mr. 
Murray gazed at him. 

*‘WellP’^ 

The stranger glanced at the servant. 

Leave the room, Robert.*' 

Robert did so, but remained in close proximity 
outside. 

“This is a strange hour at which to disturb 
me. Have you something to say P" 

“It is a strange hour, sir, for coming; but 
my reason for coming is stranger.** 

The man turned to the window, the curtains of 
which were not drawn, and gazed at the full 
October moon, which lighted up the quaint old 
church hard by, the humlue gravestones, the quiet 
home scene, and shed a solemn glory over all. 

“Well?** Mr. Murray asked once more. 

But the man's eyes were fixed on the sky. 

“Yes,** he said, shuddering, “it shone like 
that — like that — the night of the — murder. It 
did indqpd. It shone on his face — Gibbs's — as 
he lay there — it shone on his open eyes — I 
couldn't get them to shut ; do what I would, 
they would stare at me. I've never seen moon- 
light like that since, till to-night. And I'm come 
to give myself un to you. I always felt I should, 
and it's better aone and over. Better over." 

“ You murdered Gibbs ? You F" 

“I did. I've been there to-night, to look at 
the place. I felt I must sec it again ; and I saw his 
eyes, as plain as I see you, open, with the moon- 
light shining cn them. Ah, u Horrible sight !" 

“ You look very wild and ill. Perhaps-r — " 

“ You doubt me. I wish / could doubt. See 
here." 

With a trembling emaciated hand he drew 
from his pocket the watch, seal ring, and purse 
that had belonged to Gibbs; and laid them on 
tlie table. Mr. Murray knew them. 

“ I used the money," said the man, faintly. 
“ There were but a few shillings, and I was in 
great want." 

Then he sank down on a chair with a dreadful 
groan. 

Mr. Murray gave him a restorative, and after 
a time he rallied. With his hollow eyes still 
gazing at the moonliglit, and with that ever-re- 
curring shudder, he faltered out at intervals tl\p 
following story. 

He and Gibbs had been formerly associated 
in disreputable money transactions, which had 
ended in his own ruin. Being in abject dis- 
tress, he had, on the promise of a considerable 
bribe, agreed to aid Gibbs in a plot to obtain 
possession of Susan's person. When she and 
George liad separated for the fortnight previous 
to their contemplated marriage, the two con- 
federates had followed her to Ormiston, and, con- 
cealing themselves in a low part of the town, 
had kept close watch upon her movemenfl. 
Ascertaining that she was to spend the day 
with a cousin, they sent a woman, a creature of 
their own, to waylay her on her road, with a 
message purporting to come from George Eade, 
imploring her to hasten to him immediately, as 
he was injured by an accident on tlie railroad, 
and might have but a few hours to live. 
Appallea by such intelligence, the poor girli 


hurried to the pjace where the woman led her, 
entered without a shadow of suspicion a lonely 
house in the suburbs, and found herself in the 
presence of Gibbs and Williams, who, instantly 
securing the door, informed her tliat this sub- 
terfuge had been resorted to in order to get her 
into the power of the former. They told her 
that she was now in a place where screams would 
not be heeded, even if heard, and whence she 
would find it impossible to escape, and that she 
would not be quitted night or day by them or 
their female assistant, until she should consent 
to become the wife of Gibbs. Who added, with 
furious oaths, that had her union with George 
Eade taken place, he would have shot him down 
on his way from church. 

Wild with terror and astonishment, helpless, 
bewildered, the girl resisted longer than might 
have been expected in one naturally weak. But 
finding herself incessantly watched, trembling, 
too, for her life (for Gibbs stood over her with 
a loaded pistol and the most furious threats), 
she was frightened at last into writing, at 
his dictation, the letters to her aunt and lover, 
announcing her marriage ; though that event did 
not really lake place till nearly three weeks 
later, when, worn out, and almost stupified into 
acquiescence, she was married in due form. 
Even then, Williams declared that she would 
have resisted still, but for her fears for her lover's 
safety. His life seemed to be dearer to her than 
her own happiness, and Gibbs had sworn so vehe- 
mently that liis life should be the immediate for- 
feit of his union with her, that she felt that union 
would be impossible. She married, therefore, 
offering herself up as a kind of ransom for the man 
she loved. Then Williams claimed liis reward. 

But his worthless confederate was not one to 
fulfil honestly any promise involving the sacri- 
fice of money. He paid the first of three in- 
stalments agreed upon ; but constantly shirked 
the payment of the others, until at last, Wil- 
liams finding himself in immediate danger of 
arrest, made his way down to the neighbour- 
hood of Cumner, ana lurking about the South- 
anger Woods, the deep recesses of which were 
well calculated for concealment, watched his 
opportunity, and accosted Gibbs one evening as 
he was driving home from Tcnelms alone. That 
worthy, though, as usual, half drunk, recognised 
him at once, and swearing at him for an impu- 
dent beggar, did bis best to drive his horse over 
him. Infuriated by such treatment, Williams 
wrote him a letter, declaring that if he failed to 
bring, on a certain night to a certain spot in 
Soutiianger Woods, every shilling of the sum 
he had promised to pay, he (Williams) would 
the very next morning go before the nearest 
magistrate and reveal the whole plot of Susan's 
abduction and marriage. 

Alarmed by this threat, Gibbs answered the 

a ointment, but without bringing the mo»^y J 
5ed, it soon became clear that he had 
intention of paying it than before. TVilliams, 
exasperated oeyond endurance h these re- 
peated disappointments, and ren<^<^red desperate 
by want, swore he would at le^t possess himself 
of whatever money or valuables the other had 
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about him. Gibbs resisted with fury, and a 
fierce struggle ensued, during which he re- 
peatedly endeavoured to stab his opponent 
with his clasp-knife. At length Williams pre- 
vailed, and throwing all lus strength into one 
supreme effort, hurled Gibbs to the ^ound, the 
back of whose head striking with fearful vio- 
lence against a tree, he w^as killed by the force 
of the blow. Appalled by his owm act, and by 
the probable consequences to himself, Williams 
hastily dragged the body from the footpath, 
rifled the pockets, and hurried away from the 
scene. The church clock struck ten as he 
emerged from Southanger Woods; ho walked all 
that night, rested the next day in an old outhouse, 
and succeeded in reaching London undiscovered. 
But he was, almost immediately afterwards, 
arrested for debt, and had remained in prison 
until within the last few days, when he was 
released chiefly because he was believed to be 
djin^ of consumption. And he wetB dying, he 
added, despairingly. For, since tliat fearful 
night, the victim’s upturned eyes had followed 
him everywhere-— everywhere — and his life had 
been a burden to him. 

Such was the tale, told in broken whispers in 
the dead of night, to the clergyman, by that 
miserable man : a tale impossible to doubt, and 
triumpliantly proving the innocence of one who 
had been too long suspected. Before twelve 
o’clock next day, the whole village was ringing 
with the news "of Williams’s confession, which 
spread like wildfire. 

George bore his triumph, as he had borne 
unjust suspicion. The man’s character had 
been strangely purified in the furnace of that 
affliction. The awful fate of his enemy, over- 
taking him with the suddenness of a chastise- 
ment from Heaven, had struck George at the 
time with a strange compassion, as well as self- 
upbraiding. For, though guiltless of Gibbs’s 
, death, he was not guiltless of many and eager 
longings for it; and he would have given 
worlds to have forgiven him, as he hoped him- 
self to be forffiven. Hence his first sad and self- 
accusin" words in his father’s house, after hear- 
ing of the murder. 

It may be mentioned, by the w^ay, that the 
object of the letter he had received from Susan 
on the morning of the fatal day, had been to 
implore him to call upon her father that very 
afternoon, and induce him to take immediate 
steps for effecting her separation from her hus- 
band, of whom she went in fear of her life, and 
by whom she was watched too closely to be able 
to assist herself. And as her letters were liable 
to be opened, she entreated George to meet her 
in Southanger Woods that night, in order 
to inform hef of the result of his negotiation 
(which was never even entered into, as the 
"wq^mer happened to be from home). Finding, 
ho^ ^:^r, that Gibbs was bound to the Plashetts 
from ^ public-house, she had rushed out hastily 
to warn t^orge of the circumstance, and so pre- 
vent a meeiing between the two, which was 
very near taki% place. 

Susan fully confirmed the teslimony of Wil- 
liams as to the circumstances of her abduction. 


That wretdhed man survived his confession little 
more than a week, and died in prison, penitent. 

And once more George and Susan met. At 
that interview he took from his bosom a little 
silken bag, in which was a bunch of withered 
hops, so dried by time, that they almost crumbled 
beneath his touch. And he held them up to her. 

There is a cottage on Cumner Common, not 
far from Simon Eade’s, the walls of which are 
covered with roses and clematis. There you may 
see Susan, if not as beautiful as of yore, still 
fair; and happy now, with her brown-eyed 
baby in her arms ; and, if you choose your hour, 
you may catch George, too, coming into dinner 
or to tea, stalwart, handsome, with a bright 
cheery look on his honest English face, that will 
do you good to look upon. 


VIIL 

TO BE TAKEN FOB LIFE. 

Sophy read through the whole of the forego- 
ing several times over, and I sat in my seat in tlie 
Library Cart (that’s the name wc give it) see- 
ing her read, and I was as pleased and as proud 
as a Pug-Dog with bis muzzle black-leaded for 
an evening party and his tail extra curled by 
machinery. Every item of my plan was crowned ! 
with success. Our reunited life was more than 
all that we had looked forward to. Content ard 
joy went with us as the wheels of the two carts 
went round, and the same stopped with us when 
the two carts stopped. 

But I had left something out of my cal- 
culations. Now, what had I left out ? To help 
you to a guess, I’ll say, a figure. Come. Make 
a guess, and guess right. Nought? No. 
Nine? No. Eight? No. Seven? No. 
Six? No. Five? No. Four? No. Three? 
No. Two? No. One? No. Now I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do with you. I’ll say it’s another 
sort of figure altogether. There. Why then, 
says you, it’s a niortal figure. No nor yet a 
mortal figure. By such means you get yourself 
penned into a corner, and you can’t help guess- 
uig a mniortal figure. That’s about it. Why 
didn’t you say so sooner P 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that I had 
altogether left out of my calculations. Neither 
man’s nor woman’s, but a child’s. Girl’s, or 
boy’s ? Boy’s. “ I says the sparrow, with my 
bow and arrow.” Now you have got it. 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had done 
two nights* more than fair average business 
(though 1 cannot in honour recommend them as 
a quick audience) in the open square there, near 
t^e end of the street where Mr. Sly’s King’s Arms 
and Royal Hotel stands. Mim’s travelling giant 
otherwise Pickleson happened at the self-same 
time to be a trying it on in the town. The 
genteel lay was adopted with him. No hint of 
a van. - Green baize alcove leading up to Pickle- 
son in a Auction Room. Printed poster ** Free 
list suspended, with the exception of that proud 
boast of an enlightened country, a free press. 
Schools admitted by private arrangement. No- 
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thing to raise a blush in the cheek of youth or them, and soon ffter daybreak turned and went 
shock the most fastidious.” Mim swearing most away. I sent a hail after aim, but he never started 
horrible and terrific in a pink calico pay-place, or looked round, or took the smallest notice* 
at the slackness of the public. Serious hand-bill We left Lancaster within an hour or two, on 
in the shops, importing that it was all but im- our way towards Carlisle. Next morning at 
possible to come to a right understanding of daybreak, I looked out again for the strange 
the history of David, without seeing Pickleson. young man. I did not see him. But next 
I went to the Auction Room in question, and morning I looked out again, and there he was 
I found it entirely empty of everything but once more. I sent anotlier hail after him, but 
echoes and mouldincss, with the single excep- as before he gave not the slightest sign of being 
tion of Pickleson on a piece of red drugget, anyways disturbed. This put a thought into 
This suited my purpose, as I wanted a private my head. Acting on it, I watched him in 
and confidential word with him, which was : different manners and at different times not 
” Pickleson. Owing much happiness to you, I necessary to enter into, till I found that this 
put you in my will for a fypunnote ; but, to save strange young man was deaf and dumb, 
trouble here’s fourpunten down, which may The discovery turned me over, because I knew 
* equally suit your views, and let us so conclude that a part of that establishment where she had 
the transaction.” Pickleson, who up to that been, was allotted to young men (some of them 
remark had had the dejected appearance of a well off), and I thought to myself If she 
long Homan rushlight that couldn’t anyhow get favours him, where am I, and where is all that 
lighted, brightened up at his top extremity and 1 have worked and planned for?” Hoping— I 
made his acknowledgments in a way which (for must confess to the selfishness — that she might 
him) was parliamentary eloquence. He like- favour him. 1 set myself to find out. At last 
wise did add, that, having ceased to draw as a I was by accident present at a meeting between 
Roman, Mim had made proposals for his going them in tlie open air, looking on leaning behind 
in as a conwerted Indian Giant worked upon by a fir-tree without tlieir knowing of it. It was ji 
The Dairyman’s Daughter. This, Pickleson, a moving meeting for all the three parties con- fi 
having no acquaintance with the tract named cerned. I knew every syllable that passed ;■ 
after that young woman, and not being willing between them, as well as they did. I listened | 
to couple gag with his serious views, had cle- wdtli my eyes, which had come to be as quick 1 
clined to do, thereby loading to words and the and true with deaf and dumb conversation, as j 
total stoppage of the unfortir nte young mart’s my ears wit h the talk of people that can speak. | 
beer. xYli of which, during iiie whole of the He w\as a going out' to China as clerk in • 
interview, was confirmed by the ferocious growl- a merchant’s house, which his lather had been j 
ing of Mim down below in the pay-place, which before him. He was in circumstances to keep j 
shook the giant like a leaf. a wife, and he wanted her to marry him and go | 

But wlmt was to the present point in the along with him. She persisted, no. lie asked 
remarksof the travelling "iaut otherwise Pickle- if she didn’t love him? Yes, she loved him 
son, was this : ‘‘ Doctor Marigold” — 1 give his dearly, dearly, but she could never disappoint 
words without a hope of couweying their feeble- her beloved ffood noble generous and I don’i- 
ness — who is the strange young man that kuow-what-all father (meaning me, the Cheap ' ! 
hangs about your carts The strange young Jack in the sleeved waistcoat), and she would [ 
man I gives him back, thinking that he meant slay wuth him, Heaven bless him, though it was j! 

I her, and his languid circulation had dropped a to break her heart ! Then she cried most bitterly, jj’ 

! syllable. “Doctor,” he returns, with a pathos and that made up my mind. j 

calculated to draw a tear from even a manly While my mind had been in an. unsettled state ! 
eye, “ 1 am weak, but not so w^eak yet as that about her favouring this young man, I had felt j 

1 don’t know my words. I repeat them, Doctor, that unreasonable towards Pickleson, that it was I 

The strange young man.” It then aj^peareif well for him he bad got his legacy dowm. | 
iliat Pickleson being forced to stretch his lc|^s For I often thouglit “ If it hadn’t been for this 
(not that they wanted it.) only at times when he same weak-minded ciant, I might never have 
couldn’t be seen for nothing, to wit in the dead come to trouble my head and w^ex my soul about 
of the night and towards daybreak, had twice tlie young man.” But, once that 1 know she 
seen hanging about my carts, in that same town lovea him — once that I liad seen lier weep for 
of Lancaster where I had been only two nights, him — it was a different thing. 1 made it right in 
this same unknown young man. ^ my mind with Pickleson on the spot, and I shook 

It put me rather out of sorts. What it meant myself together to do what was right by all. 
as to particulars I no more foreboded then, than She had left the young man by that time (for 
you forebode now, but it put me rather out of it took a few minutes to get me thoroughly well 
sorts. Howsoever, I made light of it to Pickle- shook together), and the young man was leaning 
son, and I took leave of Pickleson advising him against another of the Cr-trecs — of which there 
to spend his legacy in getting up his^ stamina, was a cluster — with his face upon his arm. I 
and to continue to stand by liis religion. 'To- touched him on the back. Jjooking up and 
w’^ards morning I kept a look-out for the strange seeing. me, he says, in our deaf and dumb talk: ^ 
young man, and what was more— I saw the “ Do not be angry.” 

strange young man. He was well dressed and **I am not angry, good boy. I am your friend, 
well looking. He loitered very nigh my carts, Come with me.” 

watching them like as if he was taking care ol I left him at the foot of tlie steps of the 
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Library Gart, and I went np Hone. She waa 
dryinjc. her eyes. 

You have been crying, my dear/* 

**Ie8, father/* 

**WhyF" 

** A head-ache.** 

“Not a heart-ache I** 

“ 1 said a bead -ache, father/* 

“Doctor Marigold must prescribe for that 
head-ache/* 

She took up the book of my Prescriptions, 
and held it up with a forced smile ; but seeing 
me keep still and look earnest, she softly laid it 
down again, and her eye»-i^ere very attentive. 

“ The Prescription is hot there, Sophy/* 

“ Where is it r * 

‘*Here, my dear/* 

I brought her young husband in, and I put 
her hand in his, and my only further words to 
both of them were these : “ Doctor Marigold's 
last prescription^ To be taken for life.** After 
whicn I bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted a coat 
(b\ue, and bright buttons), for the first and last 
time in all my days, and i give Sophy away wiili 
my own hand. There were only us three and the 
gentleman who had had charge ot her for those 
two years. 1 rive the wedding dinner of four 
in the Library Cart. Pigeon pic, a leg of pickled 
pork, a pair of fowls, and suitable garden-stuff. 
The best of drinks. I give them a speech, and 
the gentleme^^give ua^peecb, and ail our jokes 
told, and the whold like a sky-rocket. 

In the course of the entertainment I explained 
to Sophy that I should keep the Library Cart as 
piy living-cart when not upon the road, and that 
I should keep all her books for her just as they 
stood, till she come back to claim them. So she 
went to China with her young husband, and it 
was a parting sorrowful and heavy, and I got the 
^ boy I had another service, and so as of old when 
my child and wife were gone, I went plodding 
along alone, with my whip over my shoulder, at 
the old horse's liead. 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and I wrote her 
many letters. About tlic end of the first year 
she sent me one in an unsteady hand ; “ Dearest 
father, not a week ago I had a darling little 
daughter, but I am so well that they let me write 
these words to you. Dearest and best father, I 
hope my child may not be deaf and dumb, but I 
do not yet know." When I wrote back, I hinted 
the question ; but as Sophy never answered that 
question, 1 felt it to be a sad one, and I never 
repeated it. For a long time our letters were 
regular, but then they got irregular through 
Sophy’s husband being moved to another station, 
ana tnrough my being always on the move. But 
we were ill one another’s thoughts, I was equally 
sure, letters or no letters. 

Five years, odd months, had gone since Sophy 
went away. I was still the King of the Cheap 
Jacks, and at a mater heighth of popularity 
than ever. 1 haa had a first-rate autumn of it. 


and on the twenty-third of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-four, I found my- 
self at Uxbridge, Middlesex, clean sold out. So 
I jogged up to London with the old horse, light 
and easy, to have my Christmas-Eve and Christ- 
mas Day alone by the fire in the Library Cart, 
and then to buy a regular new stock of goods 
all round, to sell 'em again and get the money, 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and I'll tell you 
what I knocked up for my Christmas-Eve dinner 
in the Library Cart, I knocked up a beefsteak 
padding for one, with two kidneys, a dozen 
oysters, and a couple of mushrooms, thrown in. 
It*s a pudding to put a man in good humour with 
eyerythiug, except the two bottom buttons of 
his waistcoat. Having relished that pudding 
and cleared away, I turned the lamp low, and 
sat down by the light of the fire, watching it as 
it shone upon the hacks of Sophy’s books. 

Sophy's books so brought up Sophy's self, that 
I saw her touching face quite plainly, before I 
dropped off dozing by the fire. This may be a 
reason why Sophy, with her deaf and dumb child 
in her arms, seemed to stand silent by me all 
through my nap, I was on the road, off the 
road, in all sorts of places, North and South and 
West and East, Winds liked best and winds 
liked least, Here and there and gone astray, Over 
the hills and far away, and still slie stood silent 
by me, with her silent child in her arms. Even 
when I woke with a st art, she seemed to vanisli, 
as if she had stood by me in that very place 
only a single instant before. 

1 had started at a real sound, and the sound 
was on the steps of the cart. It was the light 
hurried tread of a child, coming clambering up. 
That tread of a child had once been so familiar 
to me, that for half a moment i believed I was a 
going to see a little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid upon 
the outer handle of the door, and the handle 
turned and the door opened a little way, and a 
real child peeped in. A bright little comely 
girl with large dark eyes. 

Looking full at me, the tiny creature took off 
her mite of a straw hat, and a quantity of 
dark curls fell all about her face. Then she 
opened her lips, and said in a pretty voice: 

^‘Grandfatlier !“ 

“Ah my God!" I cries out. “She can 
speak 1" 

" Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask 
you whether there was ever any one that I re- 
mind you of?" 

In a moment Sophy was round my neck as 
well as the child, and her husband waa a wring- 
ing my hand with his face hid, and we all had to 
shake ourselves together before we could get 
over it. And when we did begin to get over it, 
and I saw the pretty child a talking, pleased and 
quick and eager ana busy, to her mother, in the 
signs that I had first taught her mother, the 
happy and yet pitying tears fell rolling down my 
face. 


THE END OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1866. 
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